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Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  of  California 
1915,  Section  623 
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THE  MEANING  OF  TIMOTHY  McVEIGH 

Most  people  think  they  know  the  full  story  of  Timothy 
McVeigh's  crime  and  punishment.  But  Gore  Vidal  marshals 
a  powerful,  unsettling  case  for  a  pattern  of  government 
concealment  and  manipulation.  Was  the  Oklahoma  City 
tragedy  used  to  pass  anti-terrorism  laws  that  further 
weaken  the  Bill  of  Rights? 3' 

LADY  OF  SPAIN  Already  the  supernova  of  Spanish 

cinema,  Penelope  Cruz  has  been  making  waves  (and  sparking 

rumors)  opposite  Hollywood's  top  leading  men,  including 

her  upcoming  Vanilla  Sky  co-star  Tom  Cruise.  With  Cruz's 

latest  film.  Captain  Corelli's  Mandolin,  in  theaters, 

Kevin  Sessums  gets  a  close-up  of  a  woman  who  needs 

no  translation.  Photographs  by  Annie  Leibovitz j3| 

WOMEN  IN  BLACK  An  Annie  Leibovitz  group 
portrait  of  top  African-American  models  is  just  one  of  the 
dazzling  images  in  Iman's  new  book  on  pop  culture 
and  identity.  Evgenia  Peretz  previews  the  publication  of 
/  Am  Iman 


36 


EMPIRE  BY  MARTHA  Every  month,  88  million 
Americans  look  to  Martha  Stewart  for  their  next  Good  Thing. 
As  the  multimillionaire  one-woman  media  conglomerate 
shows  off  her  dramatic  new  Manhattan  headquarters,  Matt 
Tyrnauer  discovers  how  completely  she  lives  her  brand. 
Photographs  by  Todd  Eberle 36' 

BEN  AND  DARA  ARE  IN  LOVE  ... 

AND  NOTHING  ELSE  MATTERS  Oh,  to  be  young 

and  wealthy  in  New  York  City.  Or  perhaps  not.  Nancy  Jo  Sales 

hangs  out  with  Ben  Greene  and  Dara  Kenigsberg, 

teenagers  whose  lives  seem  to  revolve  around  Prada,  Gucci, 

Balthazar— and  their  own  romantic  drama. 

Photographs  by  Harry  Benson it 

LA  DOLCE  DAUGHTER  Actress  Chiara  Mastroianm 
has  got  to  have  the  best  DNA  in  movie  history.  Peter  Lindbergh 
and  Kevin  Sessums  check  in  with  the  talented  child  of 
Catherine  Deneuve  and  Marcello  Mastroianni 3/ 

IF  LUXE  COULD  KILL  ...  This  month,  the  team  of 

Ian  Schrager,  Philippe  Starck,  and  Anda  Andrei  will 

have  San  Francisco's  A-list  flocking  to  the  reopened  Clift  hotel^ 

Henry  Alford  reports  on  Schrager's  sumptuous  blend 

of  history  and  hip.  Photographs  by  Francois  Dischinger  .  .  .  3c 

ONCE  UPON  A  TIME  IN  L.A.  The  carefree 
60s  Pop-art  Hollywood  scene  that  swirled  around  Dennis 
Hopper  and  Brooke  Hayward  is  revisited  by  their  daughter. 
Marin,  with  an  album  of  her  father's  photographs  and 
a  candid  discussion  of  an  era  that  ended  in  divorce,  drugs, 
and  the  making  oi  Easy  Rider ji 

CONTINUED      ON      PAGE      44 
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30  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CULTURE 

Man  Ray  overboard— restaurateur  Thierry  KJemeniuk  takes 
Manhattan.  Hot  Reels:  Bruce  Handy  on  Ghost  World  and 
Apocalypse  Now  Redux:  J.  Hoberman  on  Godard's  Band  of 
Outsiders:  Walter  Kirn  previews  Rock  Star  Elissa  Schappell's 
Hot  Type.  Harlem  nights:  a  guide  to  what's  going  down 
uptown.  Amy  Fine  Collins  finds  an  American  artist  in  Rome; 
A.  M.  Homes  on  West  Coast  architecture.  Lisa  Robinson's 
Hot  Tracks.  Naked  Trucker  bares  all  to  Richard  Rushfield; 
Bruce  Handy  on  Portland's  Quasi.  Nell  Scovell  on  what 
will  grace  coffee  tables  this  fall 
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THE  LIMITS  OF  DEMOCRACY  With  term  limits. 
Henry  Wallace  or  Wendell  Willkie  might  have  led  America 
into  World  War  II.  Without  them,  the  U.S.  could  have  : 

had  its  first  Alzheimer's  president.  As  the  debate  over  limiting     i 
the  span  of  political  office  goes  local,  Christopher  J 

Hitchens  weighs  in 20o 

BARBARA  KNOWS  BEST  Barbara  Walterss  ABC 
throne  may  be  wobbling,  but  her  place  in  TV  history  is  secure,     i 
James  Wolcott  suggests  that  her  talk  show.  The  View,  is  the 
sharpest  thing  she's  done 22i 

CLINTON  AND  THE  GENERALS  Notoriously 
intimidated  by  the  military.  President  Clinton  finally  earned  his 
foreign-policy  stripes  in  Kosovo.  But  the  man  who  won  the 
war  for  him.  General  Wesley  Clark,  was  among  its  casualties. 
David  Halberstam,  whose  book  War  in  a  Time  of  Peace 
comes  out  this  month,  explores  why 230' 

KiERCI,  MADELINE!  Know  any  mannerless  brats?  Amy 
I  me  Collins  prescribes  the  latest  Madeline  book,  by  John 
Bemelmans  Marciano,  grandson  of  the  redhead's  creator. . .  .  24l» 

A  PLAYBOY'S  LAST  ACT  The  gruesome  death 

of  Edwin  Pauley  Jr.,  for  a  time  heir  to  one  of  L.  A.'s  wealthiest 

families,  fills  Dominick  Dunne's  diary  this  month,  along 

with  an  investigative  assist  from  Sue  Grafton  and  new 

dish  on  the  Safra  mystery 256 

THE  BACKSEAT  BOYS  Firooz  Zahedi  and  Michael 
Hogan  catch  up  with  director  Penny  Marshall,  Drew  Barrymore 
and  the  cast  of  Riding  in  Cars  with  Boys,  based  on  Beverly 
Donofrio's  memoir  of  a  bad  girl  who  made  good 266 

BULLETS  OVER  ELAINE'S  Woody  Allen  and  Jean 
Dounianian's  37-year  friendship  survived  an  eight-year 
business  partnership.  In  May  it  was  all  blown  apart.  Suzanna 
Andrews  reveals  how  the  director,  his  producer,  and 
her  financier  boyfriend,  Jacqui  Safra,  ended  up  waging  a 
nasty  legal  battle 2ofc 
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INNOCENTS  ABROAD  The  American  left's  romantic 
notion  that  the  Spanish  Civil  War  was  "the  good  fight" 
against  Fascism  has  been  shattered  by  newly  opened  Soviet 
archives.  Sam  Tanenhaus  has  the  rewrite  of  history 281 

BECOMING  MISS  MURDOCH  Two  British  stars 
will  bring  the  life,  struggle  with  Alzheimer's,  and  death  of 
a  countrywoman  to  the  screen.  Michael  O'Neill  and  Evgenia 
Peretz  spotlight  Judi  Dench  and  Kate  Winslet  as  novelist- 
philosopher  Iris  Murdoch SO* 

A  DARKER  SHADE  OF  ROSE  When  baseball  icon 
Pete  Rose  fell  from  grace  in  1989.  his  devoted  protege  Tommy 
Gioiosa  refused  to  implicate  him  in  tax  fraud,  drug  dealing,  anc 
betting  on  the  game.  After  nearly  three  years  in  prison,  and  a 
struggle  with  steroid  addiction,  Gioiosa  tells  Buzz  Bissinger 
his  exclusive  tale  of  a  decade  in  Rose's  shadow 301 

l/omtLe^. 

TRUE  BLUCAS  Nan  Darien  storms  the  academy.  Q&A- 
George  Wayne  takes  stock  of  Lou  Dobbs.  Intelligence  Report:  Tl 
Posses.  I  '.F.  Camera  visits  Mario  Testino's  Alive  book  party;  Out  I 
In— Eggs  Benedict  McMuffin,  Members  Only.  Jim  Windolf 
tin  Wes  Anderson's  latest.  The  Royal  Tenenbaums 3i 

£lCete)UL 
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MOVADO 


the  art  of  time 


the  new  movado  se^".  in  solid  stainless  steel 

with  or  without  diamonds,  mother-of-pearl  museum  dial, 

offered  in  four  fashion  colors,  matching  lizard  strap 

Swiss  quartz,  sapphire  crystal,  water  resistant 

movado  is  proud  of  its  long-time  association  with  the  arts 
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For  some  of  our  guests  it's  the  sound  of  fine  cognac 
splashing  into  a  crystal  glass.  for  others  its  the  sound  of 
a  small  white  obiect  falling  into  a  tin  cup. 


HOTELS  &  RESORTS 


Places    in    the    heart. 

Call   your   travel    agent   or    1    800   866   5577       www.fairmont.com 
Experience  the  splendor  of  our  recently  renovated  hotels  -The  Fairmont  San  Francisco  and  The  Fairmont  Miramar  Hotel  Santa  Monica. 

City  Hotels:  U.S.:  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  Boston -The  Fairmont  Chicago -The  Fairmont  Dallas -The  Fairmont  Kansas  City  at  the  Plaza -The  Fairmont  New  Orleans 

The  Plaza,  New  York -The  Fairmont  San  Francisco -The  Fairmont  San  Jose -The  Fairmont  Miramar  Hotel  Santa  Monica.  Camida:  The  Fairmont  Palliser,  Calgary 

The  Fairmont  Hotel  Macdonald,  Edmonton -Fairmont  The  Queen  Elizabeth,  Montreal-  Fairmont  Chateau  Laurier,  Ottawa -The  Fairmont  Newfoundland,  St.  John's 

1  he  Fairmont  Royal  York,  Toronto-The  Fairmont  Hotel  Vancouver-The  Fairmont  Vancouver  Airport-The  Fairmont  Waterfront,  Vancouver-The  Fairmont  Winnipeg. 

Resom:  U.S.:  The  Fairmont  Scottsdale  Princess -The  Fairmont  Kea  Lani  Maui.  Canada:  The  Fairmont  Banff  Springs -Fairmont  Le  Manoir  Richelieu,  Charlevoix 

The  Fairmont  Jasper  Park  Lodge -The  Fairmont  Chateau  Lake  Louise -Fairmont  Le  Chateau  Montebello- Fairmont  Kenauk  at  Le  Chateau  Montebello 

Fairmont  Tremblant,  Moni-Tremblant- Fairmont  Le  Chateau  Frontenac.  Quebec  City -The  Fairmont  Algonquin,  St.  Andrews -The  Fairmont  Empress,  Victoria 

The  Fairmont  Chateau  Whistler.  Barlwdos:  The  Fairmont  Glitter  Bay  St.  James -The  Fairmont  Royal  Pavilion,  St.  James.  Bermuda:  The  Fairmont  Southampton  Princess 

The  Fairmont  Hamilton  Princess.  Mexico:  The  Fairmont  Acapuico  Princess -The  Fairmont  Pierre  Marques,  Acapulco. 
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VANITY  FAIR 


ADVERTISING    AND     PROMOTION     •     EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITIES 

Rounding  out  its  fourth  year,  The  Newport  International  Film  Festival  brought  together  12,000  cineosts  to  the  scenic  town  of  Newport,  Rhode 
Island  for  screenings,  panel  discussions,  premieres,  and  nightly  parties  at  Newport's  fabulous  mansions  and  waterfront  venues,  June  5-10,  2001. 


Above:  The  Outdoor  Screening  at  the  International 
Tennis  Hall  of  Fame. 
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Above;  BMW,  the  Festival's  Official  Vehicle,  at 
the  Vanity  Fair  party. 


Above;  Perrier,  the  Festival's  Official 
Water,  at  the  International  Tennis  Hall  of 
Fame;  Above  Left:  Heather  Harmon  and 
Joyce  Weber  of  GUESS?,  the  Official 
Fashion  sponsor,  at  the  International 
Tennis  Hall  of  Fame. 

Left:  Bain  de 
Soleil,  the 
Official 
Sunscreen  of 
the  Festival, 
offers  samples 
of  self-tanning 
cream  to 
guests. 


Above;  Peter  Krouse,  Michael  C.  Hall,  and 
Richard  Jenkins  of  HBO's  Six  Feet  Under  enjoy 
themselves  at  the  GUESS?  filmmaker  party 
at  the  Clarke  Cooke  House. 


Above;  Cathy  Kotz,  Greg  LoMontcgne,  Deb 
Virgin,  and  Brooke  DeVos  of  Grey  Goose 
present  the  vodka  of  choice  at  the  Festival. 


Above;  Kristyn  Sobier,  Andi  Morrison,  and 
Rob  Chorney  offer  guests  the  opportunity  to 
view  shorts  from  bmwfilms.com. 


Above;  Bob  Siroguso  of  Maurice  Locroix 
Swiss  Watches  presents  Award  ceremony 
winners  with  a  Maurice  Locroix  watch,  the 
Official  Watch  of  the  Festival. 


LEADERSHIP  SPONSOR-  Vanity  fair,  PRESENTING  SPONSORS:  The  Hotel  Viking,  The  New  York  Times,  Nortek,  element  productions,  BMW;  PRODUCING  SPONSORS:  Cox  Digital  Cable,  IF 
GuessS  Marriott  XL  CONTRIBUTING  SPONSORS:  Clarke  Cooke  House,  HBO,  The  Newpor*  Doi/y  News,  Sprint  PCS;  DIRECTING  SPONSORS:  Amtrak,  JFTR.com,  Kodak,  P™wdence  Phoeni 
SUPPORTING  SPONSORS  Bain  de  Soleil,  Bowen's  Wharf  Merchont's  Association,  Grey  Goose  Vodka,  103.7  FNX,  Holland  &  Knight,  LLP,  Hyatt  Regency  Newport,  Internotiono  Yacht  Resto'-atit 
School  Maurice  Locroix  Swiss  Watches,  Perrier,  Residential  Properties  Ltd.,  Rl  Economic  Development  Corporation,  Salvation  Cafe,  Salve  Regina  University,  Sotheby's  Internotionol  Reo  ty,  Sotheby 
Regional  Affiliotes,  Stello  Artois,  Vanderbilt  Hall,  Variety,  WADK  1540  &  WADK  99.3  Swing  FM;  ASSOCIATE  SPONSORS;  Brick  Alley  Pub,  Greenvale  Vineyards,  High  Output,  Motorola,  NantucK 
Nectars,  Puerini's,  Stolen  Car  Productions,  Woterford  Crystal 
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Lights:  9  mg"tar,"0,7  mg  nicotine-Full  Flavor:15  mg 
"tar,"  1.1  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 

The  amount  of  "tar"and  nicotine  you  inhale  will  vary 
.  depending  on  how  you  smol<e  the  cigarette. 

r  more  information  about  PM  USA  and  its  products, visit 
www.philipmorrisusa.com  or  call  1-877-PM  USA  WEB. 

©Philip  Morris  Inc.  2001 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Quitting  Smoking 
Now  Greatly  Reduces  Serious  Risks  to  Your  Health. 
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ADVERTISING    AND    PROMOTION     •     EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITIES 


MaxMara 

Catering  to  the  trend-conscious  woman, 
MaxMara  lias  opened  a  new  freestanding 
store  in  New  York.  Please  visit  our  newest 
location  in  SoHo  at  450  West  Broadway 
and  experience  designer  fashion,  impecca- 
ble tailoring,  and  exclusive  fabrics  in  a  new 
and  innovative  retail  environment.  For  more 
information,  please  call  800-206-6872. 


Toyota  Puts  You  In  the 
Driver's  Seat 

This  month,  Toyota  invites  you  to  get  behind 
the  wheel  with  four  exciting  travel  itineraries 
featured  in  this  issue's  "In  the  Driver's  Seat" 
section.  While  you're  there,  find  out  how 
Toyota  can  make  your  dream  vacation  a 
reality.  For  a  limited  time,  purchase  or  lease 
a  new  Toyota  Avalon,  Camry  Solara  Coupe 
or  Camry  Solara  Convertible  and  get  all  the 
makings  of  a  great  escape:  a  gift  certificate 
for  a  free  upgrade  on  a  Caribbean  cruise 
from  Princess  Cruises  and  25  percent  off 
published  room  rates  with  a  complimentary 
upgrade  from  KSL  Resorts. 

Plus,  enter  The  Great  Getaways  Sweepstakes 
for  a  chance  to  win  a  seven-day  Caribbean 
cruise  aboard  Princess  Cruises  or  a  five-day 
escape  to  the  Grand  Wailea  Resort  Hotel  & 

Spa  in  Hawaii. 

To  enter,  visit  www.concierge.com/promo 
/toyota  or  send  your  name,  address,  and 
phone  number  to:  Great  Getaways  Sweep- 
stakes, Conde  Nast  Publications,  6300 
Wilshire  Boulevard,  12th  Floor,  Los  Angeles, 
CA  90048.  For  purchase  incentive  details  and 
sweepstakes  rules,  see  the  "In  the  Driver's 
Seat"  section  in  this  issue  of  \lari\iy  Fair. 
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Clockwise  from  top  Lefi:  Nicole  Perez,  Sean  Marks,  and  Jim  Osborne,  EIF  event  co- 
chairs;  Jack  Volenti,  dressed  in  Corneiioni,  was  the  evening's  guest  speaker;  Corneliani 
lines  up  to  welcome  guests. 

Corneliani  Steps  Out  in  Style 

On  June  14,  Corneliani  and  Vanity  Fair  hosted  an  awareness-raising  event  for  th( 
Entertainment  Industry  Foundation's  (EIF)  New  Millennium  Task  Force  for  younj 
Hollywood  at  Joya  restaurant  in  Beverly  Hills.  Jack  Valenti,  president  and  CEO  of  th« 
Motion  Picture  Association  of  America,  addressed  an  audience  of  celebrities  and  Indus 
try  executives  on  the  importance  of  donating  not  only  money,  but  time,  to  those  ir 
need.  Corneliani  auctioned  off  a  tuxedo,  with  all  proceeds  from  the  event  going  to  EIF 


A  Face  Worth  Watching 

John  Cleese,  utilizing  his  own  brand  of  irrever- 
ence, explores  how  the  human  face  shape; 
almost  everything  in  our  life:  health,  happiness 
social  status,  sex  life,  and  success.  Cleese  i; 
presenter,  interviewer,  writer,  and  research 
subject,  showing  why  beauty  beats  brains,  wh) 
lying  through  your  teeth  may  come  back  tc 
bite  you,  and  why  laughter  truly  is  the  besi 
medicine.  "The  Human  Face"  with  John  Cleese 
airs  exclusively  on  TLC,  Sunday  and  Monday 
August  26-27  at  9  p.m.  E/R 
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ADVERTISING     AND     PROMOTION     •      EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITIES 

The  advertisers  listed  below  invite  you  to  connect  with  them  for  additional  information  about  their 
products  and  services.  Stop  by  the  following  addresses  as  you  cruise  the  information  superhighway. 


LONGINES 

L'ELEGANCE  DU  TEMPS  DEPUIS  1832 

WWW.  longines.  com 

ongines,  the  elegance  of  time  since  1832,  has 

o  rich  history  of  creating  timeless,  classically 

elegant  timepieces. 


Mercury 

MOUNTAINEER 

www.2002mountaineer.com 

The  SUV  built  for  here,  is  here.  Presenting 

the  all  new  2002  Mercury  Mountaineer. 

Visit  www.2002mountaineer.com  or  call 

888-566-8888  for  a  brochure. 


Jtike 


www.nike.com 

The  most  complete  selection  of  Nike 

products  anywhere— from  customizable 

footwear  to  Internet  exclusives,  teoined  with 

interactive  coverage  of  the 

world's  top  athletes. 


v\w^.m 


DRIVEN. 

www.nissandriven.com 

For  information  on  the  totally  new 

V6  Nissan  Altima,  arriving  this 

Fall,  call  1-800-647-726T 

The  cure  is  coming. 


PERRY      ELLIS 
AMERICA 

www.perryellis.  com 

Visit  PerryEllis.com  for  a  catalog  of 

products,  where  to  find  them,  events  calendar, 

promotions,  and  exciting  information 

about  our  collections. 


www.  rainforest,  com 

The  Rugged  Elegance  of  Rainforest 

Outerwear;  Shop  on-line,  find  the  nearest 

Rainforest  retailer,  learn  how  to  care  for  your 

garment  and  register  to  win  a  free  jacket. 


RAYMOND  WEIL 

GENEVE 
www.raymond-weil.cti 

Raymond  Weil  watches,  available 

in  classic,  sporty,  and  dressy  styles, 

including  stainless  steel,  18K  gold-plated. 

Expansion  Clasp,  or  leather  straps.  Watches 

ore  water  resistant  to  1 65  feet. 


ROCKPORT 

www.rockport.com 

THE  ROCKPORT  COMPANY  Don't  just 

walk™.  Visitwww.rockport.com  or  Rockport 

concept  stores  for  comfortable  and  stylish 

footwear,  apparel  and  accessories. 

1-800-ROCKPORT 


SEIKO 


www.  seikousa.  com 

Looking  for  a  new  watch,  or  just  passing 

time?  Browse  our  key  collections,  look  up 

a  Seiko  retailer  and  much  more  at 

www.SeikoUSA.com. 


www.  swingline.  com 

Features  our  award-winning  products, 

online  product  registration  and  special 

promotions.  Also  offers  dozens  of  useful 

productivity  tips,  Q&A,  and  helpful 

customer  service  information. 


www.  teflon,  com 

Come  and  browse  our  Web  site  for  more 
information  c  cookware  coated  with  Teflon 
recipes,  retailers  ar>d  other  interesting 
Teflon''  brond  products. 


It's    a    classic 

WWW.  talbots.  com 

Today's  classics  are  right  at  your  fingertips. 

To  receive  your  free  catalog,  simply  call 

1-800-Talbots  or  visit  us  at  talbots.com. 


liinberland  0 

www.  timberland.  com 

Discover  the  world  of  Timberland.  Quality 

built  to  last  in  our  boots,  shoes,  clothing, 

gear,  and  service.  Call  800-445-5545  or 

visit  the  Web  site  at  timberland.com. 


TLC 


LIFEUNSCRIPTED' 

www.TLC.com 

TLC's  The  Human  Face  with  John  Cleese. 

Join  TLC  and  John  Cleese  for  the  definitive 

guide  to  the  human  face:  it's  a  face  that's 

worth  watching.  Sunday-Monday 

August  26-27  9PM  E/P 


isthistoyotaxom 

www.istfiistoyota.com 

The  Toyota  MR2  Spyder's  138-hp, 

4-cylinder  powerplant  is  placed  behind  the 

driver  and  in  front  of  the  rear  axle,  very  close 

to  the  car's  rotational  axis.  To  learn  more 

about  pure  design  and  performance,  visit 

www.isthistoyota.com. 


Drivers  wantedWjA) 

wwv^.vw.com 

"On  the  road  of  life,  there  are  passengers 

and  there  are  drivers." 


wcmdertira 

www.  wonderbra.  com 

Wonderbra'^'  offers  3  distinct  levels  of 

shape  enhancement  bras  -  The  Three 

Degrees  of  Wonder"'  Collection.  To  view, 

buy  online  or  to  find  a  store  neor  you, 

visit  www.wonderbra.com. 
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CLAIRE  FORLANI  is  wearing  Las^'m^Tt^ifiqu^^n  Blacl<. 
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At  last, 

volume  and  separation  in  one! 


I  Lash 
rrtensifiQu 

Lash  by  Lash  Body  Building  IVIascara 


> 


The  Breakthrough  Formula: 

The  SILICONE  GLIDE  complex  builds  incredible 
body  and  volume.  The  double  comb  brush  separates 
every  lash,  so  no  clumping. 


he  Intense  New  Lash  Look: 

Lashes  are  much  fuller,  more  dense,  and  beautifully 
separated.  For  a  high-intensity  look. 

BECAUSE  YOU'RE  WORTH  IT  " 


Double  Effect  Comb  Brush 

Builds  volume  as  it  separates, 


LOREAL 


PARIS 


EDITOR'S    LETTER 


Three  of  a  Kind 


Putting  together  a  magazine  like 
lanity  Fair  every  month  is  such 
a  collaborative  undertaking  that, 
for  me.  it  is  difficuU  to  know 
whom  to  thank  and  when.  My 
instinct  is  to  thank  everybody 
all  the  time.  It's  the  Canadian  in  me. 
And  it's  of  course  impossible.  But  this 
issue  is  the  biggest  September  issue  in 

V.F.'s  history,  and  that  makes  the  thanking  part  easy.  In  a  weak  eco- 
nomic year,  with  advertising  sales  down  just  about  everywhere  else, 
this  is  a  remarkable  feat,  and  the  credit  goes  to  V.F.'s  new  publisher, 
Lou  Cona,  and  his  superb  staff. 

I've  been  blessed  with  great  partners  in  my  life  in  journal- 
ism—partners who  have  made  me  look  so  much  better  than  I  ac- 
tually am.  I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  how  many  things  I  learned  from 
Kurt  Andersen  and  Tom  Phillips,  the  two  friends  I  co-founded  Spy 
with  in  1986.  And  over  the  past  nine  years  at  Vanity  Fair,  I  have 
been  fortunate  to  work  with  three  remarkable  publishers.  Mitch 
Fox,  Pete  Hunsinger,  and  Lou  Cona.  If  a  publisher  does  his  job 
properly— that  is  to  say,  sells  lots  of  ads— he  makes  the  editor  look 
good.  This  is  because  advertising,  especially  fabulous-looking  ad- 
vertising, enhances  the  overall  appearance  of  a  magazine.  When 
a  magazine  is  doing  well,  the  reader  can  actually  feel  its  financial 
vibrancy  just  by  holding  it.  When  the  ads  decline  and  the  maga- 
zine thins  out,  the  editorial  component  may  be  just  as  strong,  but 
some  of  the  energy  is  lost.  (The  blame  for  this  often  rests  with  the 
editor— a  part  of  the  business  I  still  don't  understand.)  This  is  true 
not  only  for  magazines  but  for  newspapers  as  well.  Outside  of  the 
Super  Bowl,  though,  it  is  not  true  of  television.  When  you're 
watching  one  of  the  evening  news  shows,  for  example,  it  doesn't 


detract  from  your  enjoyment  of 
broadcast  if  there  is  one  less  Meta 
cil  ad  in  the  half-hour.  It  doesn't 
me  anyway. 

So  the  publisher,  who  directs 
team  selling  the  advertising,  is  v 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  healthy  bottom 
that  enables  the  editor  to  underl 
the  sort  of  journalism  he  or  she  w 
es.  If  the  publisher  and  editor  operate  as  partners,  the  greater 
editor's  independence.  I  know  that  probably  sounds  counted 
itive.  but  it's  true. 

Mitch  Fox  came  to  Vanity  Fair  in  1993  from  a  blazingly 
cessful  stint  at  Details  working  alongside  James  Truman,  now 
itorial  director  of  Conde  Nast.  Mitch  is  funny,  charismatic,  i 
to  put  it  mildly,  focused.  He  took  the  magazine  from  fewer  t 
1,200  advertising  pages  in  his  first  year  to  over  1,900  in  his  1 
Pete  Hunsinger,  a  lanky,  easy-going  Jimmy  Stewart  type  from 
Midwest,  came  to  VF.  from  Architectural  Digest,  where  he  was  ] 
itively  loved  by  the  staff  and  its  longtime  editor,  Paige  Rense.  Ir 
first  year  on  the  job  here,  Pete  brought  in  more  than  2,000  pi 
of  advertising.  That  was  last  year.  For  their  excellence.  Pete 
promoted  to  executive  vice  president-chief  marketing  office 
Conde  Nast,  where  he  now  does  God  knows  what,  and  Mitch 
made  president  and  C.E.O.  of  the  Golf  Digest  companies,  a  rec 
ly  purchased  subsidiary  of  Advance  Publications.  Inc.,  owne 
Vanity  Fair.  And  Lou— think  Joe  Pantoliano  in  a  beautifully 
suit— well,  Lou  came  from  In  Style,  where  he  was  from  its  be 
ning,  and  grew  the  magazine  to  3,200  advertising  pages  last  yea 
he  is  just  two-thirds  as  successful  at  VF,  next  year  I  will  look  HI 
very  clever  editor  indeed.  -GRAYDON  CART 
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The  entire  world  stops  on  red 


Look  up  your 
old  flame. 


The  Better  Business  Bureau. 

We're  shedding  light  on 

issues  that  affect  you  now, 

such  as  Internet  fraud,  home 

improvement,  travel,  and 

privacy.  To  check  on 

businesses  and  charities, 

call  your  local  BBB.  Or 

just  click  on  this  web  site 

for  helpful  information: 


w\A/w.  newyork.bbb.org 


The  Better  Business  Bureau 

Helping  you  find  solutions. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


In  his  November  1998 

Vanity  Fair  article, 

"The  War  at  Home," 

pre-eminent  political 

essayist  and  novelist 

Gore  Vidal  attacked  the 

steady  erosion  of  the 

Bill  of  Rights  by  the  U.S. 

federal  government.  The 

essay  prompted  a  powerful 

response  from  readers. 

but  the  most  interesting. 

perhaps,  came  from 

a  Colorado  prison,  where 

Timothy  McVeigh  was 

waiting  to  appeal 

his  conviction  for  the  1995 

Oklahoma  City  bombing. 

Vidafs  reflections  on  his  correspondence  with  McVeigh  and  his  own  role  in  the  ensu 

media  drama  of  McVeigh's  execution  appear  on  page  347.  Vidal's  United  Sta 

Essays  1952-1992  won  the  National  Book  Award  in  1993.  His  latest  collection,  '. 

Last  Empire:  Essays  1992-2000.  was  recently  published  by  Doublec 


Nancy  Jo  Sales  believes  that  today's 
youth  have  changed.  "They  no  longei 
want  to  pretend  to  be  street  kids,' 
she  says.  "They  want  to  pretend 
be  their  parents."  With  that  in 
mind.  Sales,  on  page  372,  delves  i 
the  relationship  between  Ben 
Greene  and  Dara  Kenigsberg,  I 
privileged  New  York  teenagers 
who  seem  to  love  each  other  as 
much  as  they  do  their  parents' 
credit  cards.  While  having  identi 
Prada  wallets  brought  the  two 
together.  Sales  tried  to  look  past  th« 
surface  into  the  depth  of  their  attracti 
"They're  trying  to  get  to  know  each 
other,  which  is  such  a  profound  thing." 


After  a  one-year  sabbatical  during  which  he 

wrote  for  NYPD  Blue,  contributing  editor 

Buzz  Bissinger  returns  to  V.F.  with  the  story 

of  Tommy  Gioiosa,  who,  for  much  of  the 

1980s,  was  Pete  Rose's  friend,  roommate,  and 

lackey.  "Beyond  the  sensational  elements," 

Bissinger  says,  "what  was  compelling  about 

this  story  is  that  it's  about  the  flip  side  of 

celebrity,  about  the  price  that  can  be  paid  for 

hero  worship."  For  Gioiosa,  the  price  meant 

nearly  three  years  in  a  federal  prison  for  crimes 

including  conspiracy  to  distribute  cocaine. 

"Tom  thought  he  had  died  and  gone  to  heaven, 

and  he  went  right  to  hell."  Bissinger  is  now 

working  on  a  book  about  his  17-year-old  son, 

Zachary,  who  was  born  brain-damaged. 
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"Bolide"  bag 
in  Amazonia  & 
soft  calfskn 
Desert  sand  i, 
Namibia. 


"Danger"  boot. 

Rainbow  boa  from 

Guyana. 

1-800-441-4488 


PARIS 

ENCOUNTERS 

WITH  THE  EARTH'S 

BEAUTY 


Richard  Avedoii,  detail.  Marilyt^  Monroe,  actress.  New  York  City,  1957 

Target  for  Friends 
Icons +  Legends 

Auction  to  Benefit  Friends  In  Deed 


September  10,  2001 


Christie's,  New  York,  6pm 

20  Rockefeller  Plaza  at  49th  Street 


Benefit  Chair:  Richard  Avedon 

Benefit  Hosts: 

Mike  IMichols,  Sarah  Jessica  Parl<er, 

and  Graydon  Carter 

Auction  Celebrities: 

Nathan  Lane,  Matthew  B  rode  rick 


For  further  information,  call 
L   Blue  Medium  at  (212)  539-2609 


Academy  Awards  2002  +  Muhammad 
All  +  Lauren  Bacall  +  Brigitte  Bardot  + 
Harry  Benson  +  The  Beatles  +  Leonard 
Bernstein  +  Marlon  Brando  +  Cher  + 
Bob  Dylan  +  Gucci  +  Hermes  +  Mick 
Jagger  +  Madonna  +  Mother  Teresa  + 
Rudolf  Nureyev  +  Sex  and  The  City  + 
Elizabeth  Taylor  +  Andy  Warhol  +  Tiger 
Woods  +  YSL  Fashion  Show  +  Others 


This  event  is  n-iade  c:.;'sib!5  by 
the  generous  sUBPort  cf  TiT-ge: 


tf  The  BuHsey*  0«aff\  and  Ta,-^- . , 
Taqfet  Brands.  Inc.  AH  n^ts  msc;. 
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It  didn't  take  long  for  editor-at- 
large  Matt  Tyrnauer  to 

figure  out  Martha  Stewart, 

whose  phenomena!  success  he 

examines  on  page  364.  "You 

just  have  to  meet  Martha  Stewart 

for  five  minutes  to  know  that 

this  empire  was  her  destiny,"  says 

Tyrnauer,  at  far  right,  with  Stewart 

and  contributing  photographer 

Todd  Eberle.  (They're 

wearing  lobster  bibs  embroidered 

with  the  logo  of  Stewart's 

Maine  house.)  For  Eberie,  who 

worked  for  Maiilui  Stewait 

Living  almost  at  its  inception, 

nearly  10  years  ago,  her  expanding  realm  is  a  bit  of  a  shock.  Recalling  the  "crap 

borrowed  desks  and  cardboard  file  boxes"  of  the  early  Time-Life  offices,  Eberie  was  flooi 

by  her  new,  state-of  the-art  digs  in  the  Starrett-Lehigh  Building  along  the  Hudson  Ri\ 

"That,  for  me,  was  the  great  experience  of  this  shoot— to  see  how  far  she's  cor 

how  the  whole  Martha  vocabulary  has  become  ingrained  in  our  social  consciousnes 


On  page  230,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
contributing  editor  David  Halberstam 

explores  the  relationship  between 
former  president  Clinton  and  his  top 
military  staff  during  the  1999  war  in 
Kosovo.  No  relationship  was  more  strained 
Halberstam  argues,  than  the  one  between 
Clinton,  the  baby-boomer  who  avoided 
Vietnam,  and  senior  members  of  the  militai 
for  whom  it  was  often  the  defining 
experience.  "The  divisions  over  the  Ameria 
involvement  in  Bosnia  and  Kosovo         I 
echoed  the  same  division  over  what  Vietnai 
did  to  a  generation,"  Halberstam  says. 
The  article  has  become  the  basis  for  his  ne« 
book.  War  in  a  Time  of  Peace,  published 
this  month  by  Scribner;  it  is  the  sequel  to  hi 
1972  classic,  Vie  Best  ami  the  Brightest. 


The  list  of  foreign  actresses  who  have  made 

it  through  the  Hollywood  gate  is  small 

and  select:  Anna  Magnani,  Sophia  Loren, 

Greta  Garbo,  Juliette  Binoche.  Spanish 

actress  Penelope  Cruz  is  on  her  way  to 

joining  this  group,  thinks  contributing  editor 

Kevin  Sessums,  whose  profile  of  Cruz 

begins  on  page  354.  "Her  beauty  and  talent 

simply  cannot  be  ignored,"  says  Sessums. 

In  addition,  "Cruz  is  as  sweet  and  beautiful 

in  person  as  she  is  on-screen,  maybe 

even  more  so."  Also  in  this  issue,  Sessums, 

who  divides  his  time  between  Paris 

and  Miami  Beach,  writes  about  actress 

Chiara  Mastroianni,  the  daughter  of  Marcello 

Mastroianni  and  Catherine  Deneuve, 

another  member  of  Hollywood's  foreign  elite. 
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"Mine  is  the  ultimate  behind-the-scenes 

job,"  says  senior  production  manager 

Martha  Hurley,  a  sevtn-year  V.F. 

veteran  and  native  of  Buffalo.  "People 

always  ask  me,  'What  do  you  do  at  the 

magazine?' "  A  bit  of  everything  may 

be  the  best  answer.  Working  closely  with 

every  department,  Hurley  and  her  13 

production  colleagues  help  to  make  sure 

deadlines  are  met  and  " V.F.'s  style  and 

design  standards  are  maintained"  from 

the  moment  a  manuscript  arrives  until  the 

finished  product  hits  the  newsstands. 

For  Hurley,  a  newlywed,  the  job  at  times 

doesnt  seem  so  different  from  a 

relationship.  To  make  it  work,  she  says, 

"I  need  lots  of  humor,  patience,  and, 

of  course,  my  ever  present  clipboard." 


Author  of  the  award-winning  biog 
Wliittaker  Chambers,  Sam  Taner 
is  drawn  to  stories  of  "extreme  pol 
With  his  re-examination  of  the  Sp< 
Civil  War  on  page  286,  he  tackles 
one  of  the  last  great  causes  to  be 
demystified  after  the  fall  of  Comrr 
The  fight  for  democracy  in  Spain 
"crucial  to  the  identity  of  the  Old 
Tanenhaus  says.  "It  was  the  mom( 
of  truth— like  the  Vietnam  War— 
a  moment  that  defined  a  generatio 
and  much  of  the  best  of  that  gene 
rallied  around  it."  Meeting  some  c 
the  American  veterans,  Tanenhaus 
moved  by  how  they've  coped  with 
the  "shattered  illusions"  of  their 
experiences.  "All  this  historical  stu 
really  alive,  ff  you  find  the  right  p£ 
it's  as  if  it  happened  yesterday." 


Contributing  photographer  Harry  Benson 

can't  imagine  living  anywhere  but  New  York.  As 

luck  would  have  it,  for  this  issue  he  spent 

time  out  on  the  town  with  Ben  Greene  and 

Dara  Kenigsberg,  two  wealthy,  fast-living 

New  York  teenagers  in  love.  Nevertheless,  work 

has  taken  the  dapper  Scot,  a  Manhattanite 

since  1964,  to  everywhere  from  the  White 

House  to  Bosnia,  to  Michael  Jackson's  ranch, 

Neverland,  in  California.  These  are  just  a  few 

of  the  places  that  will  pop  up  in  Harry  Benson: 

Fifty  Years  in  Photography,  to  be  published  by 

Abrams  in  October.  "I  wanted  my  book  to  be  a 

bit  schizophrenic,  a  bit  tough,"  Benson  says. 

"I  just  don't  want  to  be  a  peddler  of  gloom." 


CONTINUED    ON    PAGE     124 
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FINEST  CLOTHING  AND  LUXU 
AVAILABLE  WORLDWIDE \N)li 

HELMUT  LANG  80  GREENE  STREET  NEW  YOl 


i6 

)0D 
ILM 

0012  TEL. 


VANITY  FAIR 


I   VAN!  I  Y    I-AIK 

network 

ADVERTISING    AND    PROMOTION 
EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITIES 

Stop  by  the  following  addresses  as  you 
cruise  the  information  superhighway. 


/V 
\^ 

ADIAM0ND1SF0REVER.COM 

www.adiamondisforever.com 

Visit  www.adiamondisforever.com  for 

fhe  ultimate  resource  in  diamond 

information  and  designs. 


ACUVUE" 

8  R  ■^  N  D     (.  r>  N  r  A  c 

BIFOCAL 


\  t    T      LENSES 


www.acuvue.com 

Discover  the  remarkable 

ACUVUE  -  BIFOCAL  soft  contact  lens. 

Visit  www.acuvue.com  to  locate  an 

Eye  Care  Professional  nearby  who 

can  determine  if  ACUVUE'  BIFOCAL 

is  right  for  you. 


BANANA  REPUBLIC 
www.BananaRepublic.com 

This  Fall  is  more  relaxed  and  a  lot  sex- 
ier with  easy-to-wecr  items,  luxury 
fabrications,  and  a  neutral  palate. 
Now  in  petite  sizes  -  only  at 
BananaRepublic.com. 


vfww.dietcoke.com 

Get  a  look  at  real  life  on  a  movie 

set  with  "What's  your  20?"  -  a  V/eb- 

based  reality  series  exclusively  ot 

dietcoke.com. 


ColeHaan 

wwiv.  colehaan.  com 

Enter  the  realm  of  Casual  American 

Luxury  from  your  own  home  and 

indulge  in  all  that  Cole  Haan  has  to 

offer:  handcrafted  men's  cr>6  women's 

footwear,  handbags,  and  occessories. 

www.colehaan.com. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


(ONTINUED    FROM    PAGE 


For  writer  Henry  Alford,  the  best 

thing  about  reporting  on  the  newl\ 

redesigned  Gift  hotel  in  San  Francisco 

was  getting  to  interview  Philippe  Starck. 

whom  Alford  calls  the  "Mad  Hatter 

of  modern  design."  In  Alford's  opinion. 

"Everything  that  comes  out  of  his 

mouth  is  mysterious  and  brilliant.  It's 

like  a  perfume  ad  written  by  Pascal." 

Alford's  third  book.  Out  There:  One 

Mcin's  Search  for  the  Funniest  Person  on 

the  Internet,  was  recently  published  by 

Random  House,  while  his  second. 

Big  Kiss,  has  just  come  out  in  paperback. 


For  contributing  editor 
Christopher  Hitchens,  Americas 
democracy  is  in  a  state  of  crisis. 
Last  year's  presidential  election  anJ 
subsequent  court  actions  were  a  cle 
reflection  of  how  bad  things  really 
are.  "It  made  me  feel  as  if  we  are  ii 
pseudo-democracy,"  Hitchens  says 
democracy  only  in  name."  The  eveni 
of  last  November  and  December  hi 
naturally  heightened  the  debate  ovei 
election  reform.  On  page  208,  Hitchi 
looks  at  one  of  the  proposed  remediei 
term  limits,  and  argues  that  real 
problems  require  real  solutions.  "Tel 
limitation,"  he  says,  "is  a  pseudo- 
solution."  Hitchens's  latest  book,  U 
Trial  of  Henry  Kissinger,  has  appearec 
on  a  number  of  best-seller  lists.  "1 
am  pursuing  my  campaign  to  brinj 
Kissinger  to  justice."  Hitchens  says. 


ilil 


When  Brooke  Hayward's  daughter, 
Marin  Hopper,  found  a  carton  full  of  h 
father  Dennis  Hopper's  photographs- 
from  the  60s,  it  was  a  revelation.  "It  \ 
amazing  that  they  had  lain  undiscover  j 
for  so  long,"  says  Hay  ward  (here  witi 
baby  Marin  in  1963).  "But  what  rea| 
fascinates  me  is  that  Marin  thought 
they  would  make  a  good  book."  Th 
result,  excerpted  on  page  384,  is  7/ 
North  Crescent  Heights:  Dennis  Hoppi  | 
Photographs  1962-1968.  edited  by 
Marin,  a  former  fashion  director  of  j  i 
magazine,  with  an  introduction  by 
Hayward.  For  Hayward,  who  split  wi  I 
Dennis  Hopper  in  1968.  when  Marin ' 
six  years  old,  it  not  only  captures  a  spe  j 
time  and  place  but  adds  up  to  a  sort  i 
memoir  itself— a  way  for  Marin  "to  pi 
back  together  parts  of  her  childhood. 
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RUNWAYS  ARE  EVERYWHERE 


THE  ONLINE  HOME  OF  VOGUE  AND  W.  SEE  IT.  BUY  IT.  WEAR  IT. 


i\ 


I  love  the  voicemails  he  leavi 


> 


in  Spanish. 


in  something' 
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THE  CLIKTOK-GORE  WAR 

Who  put  Dubya  in  the  White  House?;  J.  T.  LeRoy  unmasked; 
Zsa  Zsa,  Eva,  and  Magda,  meet  Paul,  Steven,  and  Vern;  Hedi  Shmane, 
for  the  loner  in  everyone;  kicking  it  with  Christine  Keeler; 
up  the  fight,  Dominick  Dunne;  and  more 


keep 


As  Marjorie  Williams  writes 
in  her  fine  analysis  of  last 
year's  election  debacle 
["Scenes  from  a  Marriage."  July],  Al 
Gore  understands  government.  There  was 
a  time  in  this  country  when  understand- 
ing government  was  considered  a  ne- 
cessity for  a  presidential  candidate.  How 
ironic,  then,  that  apparently  due  to 
various  machinations,  unwise  choices, 
bad  advice,  a  legally  incomprehensible 
decision  by  five  Supreme  Court  jus- 
tices, and  just  plain  bad  luck,  we  have 
ended  up  not  with  Gore  (a  skilled,  in- 
telligent, and  basically  decent  man)  but 
rather  with  a  president-select  who  under- 
stands T-ball. 

MARY  YOUNG 
Berwvn.  Illinois 


AL  GORE  seems  to  have  forgotten  that 
"you  dance  with  the  date  that  brung 
you."  Political  pedigree  aside.  Mr.  Gore 
never  would  have  come  within  an  inch 
of  the  presidency  without  President  Clin- 
ton inviting  him  to  the  big  dance  in  the 
first  place.  It  was  Clinton  who  put  Gore 
on  a  national  ticket.  It  was  Clinton's 
peerless,  tireless  campaign  style  that  got 
them  elected  (twice).  And  it  was  Clin- 
ton who  gave  Gore  unprecedented  re- 
sponsibility, raising  the  vice  president's 
profile  at  home  and  abroad,  thereby  set- 
ting the  stage  for  Gore's  own  run  at  the 
presidency. 

Mr.  Gore's  campaign  "strategy"  was  ar- 
rogant and  foolish.  He  distanced  himself 
from  the  president— and  the  administra- 
tion's achievements— at  his  own  expense. 


After  a  lifetime  in  public  service,  Mr. 
Gore  was  remarkably  na'ive.  He  wanted 
to  "be  his  own  man."  That's  a  luxury  that 
comes  with  the  Oval  Office— if  then. 

JOANNE  M.  BONAMIMO 
LaGrange,  Illinois 


AL  GORE  MADE  a  huge  mistake  in  host- 
ing that  Rose  Garden  "pep"  rally  imme- 
diately following  the  impeachment  vote, 
If  ever  there  was  an  afternoon  when  hei 
and  Tipper  should  have  recalled  a  previ' 
ous  engagement!  Instead,  there  is  Al  wit? 
his  arm  around  Clinton,  calling  him  "ons 
of  our  greatest  presidents."  Very  dumb  ii 
decision  to  be  there  at  all.  Al  needed  t( 
distance  himself  from  the  Monica  mis 
take  A.S.A.P  and  didn't. 
Also  to  blame  is  the  entire  group  oi 


WHO  KNEW? 

Not  since  the  January  1998  issue, 
which  featured  Leonardo  DiCaprio 
on  the  cover,  has  VF.  received 
so  many  pieces  of  fan  moil  from 
delirious  young  females.  Hortnett 
v/as  photographed  by  Annie 
Leibovitt  in  Rabat,  Morocco, 
on  February  24,  2001. 


U  ' 


DREAMING  OF  JOSH 

YOU  KNOW  THAT  feeling  when  you  see 
your  biggest  crush  obsession  and  you  stctj 
breathing  for  an  instant?  Your  heart  is 
pounding  in  your  throat-if  it  is  even 
pounding  at  all.  This  is  exactly  how  I  felt 
when  I  saw  22-year-old  Josh  Hartnett  o 
the  cover  of  Vanity  Fair  ["The  Making 
of  Josh  Hartnett,"  by  Bruce  Handy,  July! 
Then  I  saw  the  words  on  the  cover  ADMI 
IT,  TWO  WEEKS  AGO  YOU'D  NEVER  HEARD  OF 
JOSH  HARTNETT.  I  was  shocked  and  mad  ( 
whoever  put  that  comment  there.  Of 
course  I've  heard  of  Josh  longer  than 
two  weeks!  He's  my  idol,  my  role  modeli 
my  biggest  crush. 

I  have  the  same  dream  as  Josh.  We'( 
both  want  to  become  movie  stars.  In  mi 
opinion,  Josh  already  is  one.  He  is  sucl' 
good  actor,  and  everyone  I  know  loves 
He  can  always  make  me  cry.  Especialhi 
the  movie  Here  on  Earth.  My  biggest 
dream  is  to  star  in  at  least  one  Hollyvi 
movie  and  become  a  well-known  actre' 
If  I  could  pick  one  person  to  be  in  the 
movie  with  me,  guess  who  I  would  pick 

DANNIELLE  A 
Pawcatuck,  Connc 


I  VANITY  FAIR 

network 

ADVERTISING    AND    PROMOTION 
EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITIES 

Stop  by  the  following  addresses  as  you 
cruise  the  information  superhighway. 

© 

CONCORD. 

Time    IS    a    luxury 

WWW.  concord-watch,  com 

Concord.  A  brilliant  blend  of 
Fashion  and  function  in  18  karat 
gold  and  stainless  steel.  Fine  Swiss 
watches  for  those  who  appreciate 
that  in  today's  world,  time  is  the  ulti- 
mate luxury.  See  the  collection  at 
www.concord-watch.com  or  call  888- 
812-6626  for  more  information. 


DAVID  YURMAN 

www.  davidyurman.  com 

Continuing  in  the  classic  tradition, 
David  Yurman  has  created  the  first 
American  fine  jewelry  luxury  brand 
that  defines  the  new  comfort  luxury 
class.  Visit  www.davidyurman.com. 


Di  MODOLO 

.\lII.,\NO 

WWW.  dimodolo.  com 

Di  Modolo  Milano  Jewelry 

Collection  for  women.  Modern  and 

classic  styles  created  in  18K  white 

and  yellow  gold  and  features 

diamonds,  semi-precious,  and 

precious  stones  in  a  beautiful 

array  of  colors. 


WWW.  dupont.  com/tactel 

Tactel*  understands  how  you  use 
your  body  to  express  yourself.  The 
incredible  range  of  Tactel'  fabrics 
lets  you  choose  clothes  with  exactly 
the  right  style  and  comfort.  To  learn 
more  about  Tactel "  visit  our  Web  site 
at  www.dupont.com/tactel. 


www.FreeSamples.com 

Log  on  to  FreeSamples.com 

and  choose  from  a  bunch  of  free 

goodies— everything  from  cappu-cino 

to  cosmetics.  FreeSamples.com. 

Fun  For  The  Taking. 


COME  TO  BUBBA 

Bill  Clinton  embraces  Al  Gore  during  a  campaign  rally  in  Monroe,  Michigan, 

August  15,  2000.  "You  know,  Bill  Clinton  worked  hard  to  get  this  economy  right,"  Gore 

told  the  crowd  that  day.  "And  I'm  pledging  to  you  here  today,  I  am  not  going  to 

let  the  other  side  wreck  it  and  take  it  away  from  us." 


Senate  Democrats.  If  they  had  forced 
Clinton  to  resign  post-impeachment  (as 
Republican  senators  did  to  Nixon),  Al 
would  have  been  president  close  to  21 
months  before  last  November  and,  thus, 
the  incumbent.  Democratic  senators  were 
plain  stupid:  Al  could  have  been  presi- 
dent almost  a  full  decade  if  they  had 
done  the  right  thing  there,  rather  than 
rally  behind  a  lowlife  like  Bill. 

GEORGIA  MAKJVER 
Lansdowne,  Pennsylvania 

IT  IS  CLEAR  to  me  that  the  Gore  camp 
failed  to  follow  Politics  101:  inoculate.  If 
Gore  thought  Clinton  was  a  liability,  the 
most  powerful  thing  he  could  have  done 
would  have  been  to  say  so.  He  should 
have  said,  "I  am  running  because,  even 
with  all  of  Clinton's  faults,  I  was  able  to 
push  through  legislation."  By  doing  this  he 
would  have  acknowledged  the  Clinton- 
Lewinsky  affair,  yet  demonstrated  that  he 
was  above  the  fray. 

ELIZABETH  LOWE 
Glendale,  California 

I  WITNESSED  A  DEBATE  between  Gore 
and  Bush  and  saw  Bush  turn  on  the 
"good  of  boy"  smile  and  play  to  the  audi- 
ence when  he  didn't  know  the  answers. 
Anyone  who  paid  attention  clearly  saw 
him  lose  his  ground  and  bluff  his  way 
through  it.  But  obviously  many  didn't  pay 
attention.  They  just  saw  Gore's  surface— a 
somewhat  rigid,  self-contained  man. 
Based  on  this  fact  alone  many  made  their 
choices,  and  overlooked  the  depth  of 


Gore's  experience  and  his  grasp  off 
serious  issues  this  country  faces.  The 
saying  "Never  judge  a  book  by  its  cc 
was  ignored,  and  we  now  have  a  presidi 
who  in  his  first  six  months  in  ofiice  i 
been  busy  dismantling  the  Clean  Air^ 
undoing  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  P 
aggressively  attacking  the  environme; 
Alaska,  reducing  the  protection  of  i 
public  lands,  cutting  the  funding  for  al 
tion  overseas,  and  cutting  funding  to  b 
certain  programs  eliminate  illiterac] 
children,  which  just  happens  to  be 
mother's  pet  project. 

KATHLEEN  LY> 
Middletown,  Caiilc 

NO  DEEP  psychoanalysis  is  requirec 
explain  "why  Gore  is  not  president 
day."  His  acceptance  speech  at  the  DI 
ocratic  convention  effectively  washed  a 
the  Clinton  stain.  From  then  on,  the  W 
House  was  Gore's  to  lose.  He  bote 
the  debates  all  by  his  lonesome,  Nf^ 
swiped  his  margin  of  victory,  and  he 
screwed  in  Florida.  None  of  it  had 
thing  to  do  with  Bill  Clinton.  It  was 
plain  bad  luck. 

ALLAN  HOV! 
Westport,  ConiK 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  JI 

IT  WAS  A  JOY  to  read  Tom  Waits's  i 
ligent  and  perceptive  interview  witkl 
thor  J.  T  LeRoy  ["Strange  Innoceri' 
July].  Gender  issues,  although  not 
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8th  Annual  Evian 
Masters  Tournament 


Rachel  Teske  of  Australia,  winner  of  the 
8th  Annual  Evian  Masters  Tournament. 

The  Evian  Masters  Golf  Club 

hosted  the  8th  Annual  Evian  Masters 

Tournament,  June  13-16,  in  Evian,  Haute- 

Savoie,  France.  A  crowd  of  over  40,000 

people  gathered  to  watch  the  best  female 

players-including  the  LPGA's  Se  Ri  Pak- 

tee  off  against  one  another. 

After  three  days  of  competitive  play, 

the  event  culminated  in  an  exciting  final 

round  in  which  Rachel  Teske  birdied  for 

the  win.  Rendez-vous  with  the  greatest 

women  players  for  the  9th  Annual 

"Female  Masters"  in  Evian, 

France  in  2002. 


evian  masters 


LINK  with  Vanity  Fair  advertisers 
online  at 

VANITY  FAIR.com 

This  month  connect  with  the 

following  advertisers  for  additional 

infornnation  on  their  products 

and  services. 

A  Diamond  is  Forever 

Acura 

Audi 

Banana  Republic 

Baume  &  Mercier 

Bebe 

Bijan 

Caslon 

Concord 

Corum 

Di  Modolo 

FTD.com 

GUESS 

Lexus 

Lincoln 

Louisiana 

Mercury 

Neutrogena 

Raymond  Weil 

Tag  Heuer 

Toyota 

TCM 

Vincent  Vodka 
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cussed  by  Waits,  were  emphasized  : 
both  the  table  of  contents  and  the  n 
troduction  to  the  piece,  which  is  u 
derstandable,  considering  LeRo\  _ 
dressed  up  like  Cinderella  to  have  In 
picture  taken.  Mary  Ellen  Mark's  won 
derful  portrait,  however,  may  conceal 
more  than  it  reveals.  As  a  child.  LeRoi 
was  taught  by  his  mother  to  disguist 
himself  as  her  kid  sister  to  ensure  safe[ 
passage  and  better  treatment.  In  his 
novel  Sarah,  the  boy  narrator  is  nevei 
harmed  while  he's  dressed  as  a  girl 
LeRoy  still  knows  how  to  play  th; 
cards  he's  been  dealt  and  to  bide  hi: 
time:  "I  am  hiding  somewhere  deep  in 
side  the  lustrous  decoy,  waiting  till  i 
is  safe  to  resurface"  (from  the  essa 
"When  to  Be  a  Girl,"  Shout  Magazim 
April  2001). 

COLE  GA(A 
Brooklyn,  New  V 


J.  T.  LEROY  doggedly  pursued  me  t 
phone  this  past  fall  in  hopes  of  doir 
an  interview  whh  one  of  the  authors 
publicize.  His  voice  was  so  young,  i 
nervous,  and  so  innocent  that  I  w; 
sure  there  was  no  way  he  could  1 
telling  the  truth  about  the  book  th 
he  had  written  and  the  publications  I 
wrote  for.  One  day  he  called  me  whi 
I  actually  had  some  time  to  talk.  Aft 
another  request  for  an  interview, 
again  mentioned  his  book  Sarah.  N 
sure  what  to  believe,  I  looked  it  up  ( 
Amazon,  and  the  description  so  : 
trigued  me  that  I  got  a  copy  and  re 
it  within  days.  I  did  set  up  the  inl 
view  J.T.  had  been  wanting  (his 
sage  thanking  me  for  setting  it  up  neji 
ly  broke  my  heart),  and  since  thenrij 
have  been  in  constant  touch.  His  n 
book.  The  Heart  Is  Deceitful  Above 
Things,    is   one   of  the   most  brillii 
books  I  have  ever  read.  It  is  beautil 
ly  written  and  comes  from  a  place 
old  and  so  wise  that  it  seems  impo 
ble  it  was  written  when  he  was  a  teen, 
er.  The  content  begs  the  question:  H 
is  this  kid  still  alive?  Everyday  when  I 
into  work  I  know  that  there  will  b 
new  batch  of  E-mails  waiting  for  me  ft 
J.T.,  my  new  favorite  person.  To  me. 
is  Cinderella  before  the  ball,  and  I  v 
him  a  long,  fruitful,  and,  most  inif" 
tant,  happy  writing  career. 

GRETCHENK  I 
New  York,  New 


THE  THEME  OF  J.  T.  LeRoy 's  wri 
and  the  events  of  his  life  sound  a  1 
like  an  episode  of  the  Jenny  Jones  te 
sion  show.  How- con  tin  lied  on  pagi 
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filmjestival 

The  28th  Telluride  Film  Festival 
August  31  -  September  3 

The  opening  of  the  new  "Galaxy"  theatre 

and  a  photo  exhibition  of  stars  from 

Hollywood's  Golden  Age  are  just  two 

of  the  highlights  of  the  upcoming 

Telluride  Film  Festival. 

Telluride  has  been  called  "the  calmest  and 
friendliest  of  the  world's  major  film  festi- 
vals." This  acclaimed  celebration  of  the  art 
of  film  unspools  over  Labor  Day  weekend 
in  an  old  mining  town  in  the  Southwestern 
mountains  of  Colorado.  Filmmakers  and 

movie  fans  gather  to  enjoy  premieres, 

retrospectives,  tributes,  seminars,  parties, 

and  special  events— the  details  of  which 

are  kept  secret  until  opening  day. 

For  ticket  information,  contact  the  festival 

at  603-433-9202  or  check  www.telluride- 

filmfestival.com.  For  travel  and  lodging  call 

TMVS  at  888-871-3646. 

FESTIVAL  SPONSORS  INCLUDE: 

Claudia  Bloom 

Ken  Burns 

Catch  23  Entertainment 

Dolby  Digital 

Edouard  Foundation 

FilmFour 

Haagen-Dazs 

John  Hardy 

Jack  Daniel's 

Janaen  Swimwear 

Kathy  Kennedy  &  Frank  Marshall 

Kodak 

Longines 

Lucky  Star  Foundation 

Morgan  Stanley 

Hideo  "Joe"  Morita 

Mumnn  Cuvee  Napa 

Neutrogena 

Polo  Jeans  Co. 

Polo  Ralph  Lauren  (Presenting  Sponsor) 

Lary  Simpson  Productions 

Starz  Encore  Entertainment 

Telluride  Conference  Center 

Turner  Classic  Movies 

Two  Skirts 

Vanity  Fair 

Virgin  Atlantic  Airways 

Volkswagen 
Warner  Home  Video 

With  additional  support  front  '.he 

Academy  Foundation  of  the  Academy  of 

Motion  Piaure  Arts  &  Sciences 


THE  GIFT  OF  THE  GABORS 

Eva,  Zsa  Zsa,  and  Magda  Gabor  delight  party  guests 
at  Giro's  in  Hollywood,  1953. 


f 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  136  cvcr,  anyonc 
who  can  toss  off  a  line  like  "No  one 
would  say  a  shark  is  courageous  for 
swimming  all  the  time"  in  conversation 
would  have  made  even  Hemingway  don 
a  skirt  for  inspiration. 

JOE  MIRANDA 

New  York,  New  York 


THOSE  FABULOUS  GABORS! 

I  LOVED  YOUR  ARTICLE  on  the  Gabors 
["Glamour  and  Goulash,"  by  Bruce 
Handy,  July].  It's  a  standing  joke  in  my 
circle  of  friends  that  I  "worship  at  the 
Chanel  counter"  and  that  I  "was  raised 
by  the  Gabors."  As  a  child  who  watched 
reruns  of  Green  Acres,  I  even  encouraged 
my  mother  to  be  more  like  Eva  Gabor. 
My  mom,  God  bless  her,  is  actually  more 
like  June  Cleaver,  and  thank  goodness 
for  that.  However,  I've  always  had  this 
fascination  with  the  Gabors.  They  are, 
as  Handy  describes,  elegant,  generous, 
beautiful,  and  in  a  league  of  their  own. 
I  can  report  that  I  have  a  picture  of  the 
lovely  Zsa  Zsa  in  my  living  room  which 
she  sent  me  on  my  birthday  years  ago, 
autographed  with  "Paul,  Happy  Birthday 
Darlink!" 

PAUL  DY 
West  Hollywood,  California 

CONGRATULATIONS  ON  a  wonderful  sto- 
ry on  the  Gabor  sisters.  It  brought  back 
many  memories  of  my  mother,  and  the 
stories  she  told  to  my  brother  and  me. 


Born  and  raised  in  Budapest,  Mom  wat 
a  classmate  of  Eva's,  and  would  shop  a 
the  Gabors"  costume-jewelry  store.  Sh 
used  to  entertain  us  with  her  impersotj 
ations  of  the  elder  Gabor's  antics  whfi/l 
she  didn't  have  enough  forints  to  buyn 
"cheap"  but  desired  bauble.  Needlei! 
to  say,  she  was  always  able  to  make  li| 
purchase. 

Mom  died  in  1985,  at  the  age  o(  (f 
she  never  revealed  how  old  the  Gabu 
sisters  really  were.  And  I  wouldn't  tn 
even  if  I  knew.  i 

STEVEN  KRAMMllI 
Danbury,  Connectioi 

AND  THEN  THERE  was  the  delicious  & 
supposedly  delivered  by  Eva,  who,  up« 
being  asked  whether  Zsa  Zsa  was 
good  housekeeper,  replied,  "Oh  yes!  Af 
every  divorce  Zsa  Zsa  keep  za  house.'. 
From  the  Gabors  to  the  Clinton-Gi 
divorce,  with  Dominick  in  between,  t 
is  a  memorable  issue! 

VERN  SHAE 
Tucson 


THE  HEDI  CHRONICLES 

INGRID  SISCHY'S  ARTICLE  about 
signer  Hedi  Slimane  was  truly  amai 
["The  French  Connection,"  June]. 
Sischy  not  only  showed  the  man 
hind  the  clothes,  but  described  preci 
the  feeling  those  clothes  give.  M 
people  starve  for  that  "open  subtext 
clothes  that  Ms.  continued  on  pag 
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my  first  love:  evel  knievel 


low  rise  flare  jeans 


my  first  love:  turntables 


slit-front  skirt 
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my  first  love:  the  ramones 
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CELLULOID  SOUNDS 


THE  NEW  YORKER  GOES  TO  THE  MOVIES 

J      FILM  FESTIVAL 


BOSTON:  SEPTEMBER  10, 11, 12 

KENDALL  SQUARE  CINEMAS 
One  Kendall  Square,  Cambridge 

In  a  cinematic  set  connbining  folk,  rock,  and  reggae,  The  New  Yorker's  latest  film  festival  is  composed 
of  movies  where  the  score  plays  a  starring  role.  The  festival  playlist  is  a  mix  of  documentary  and 
feature  films  that  provides  the  perfect  accompaniment  to  The  New  Yorker's  Music  Double  Issue. 


SCHEDULE 


'T  LOOK  BACK  (1967) 

Pennebaker's  classic  portrait  of  Bob  Dylan  on  tour  in  1965  England 
jres  the  folk  bard  just  before  his  ascension  from  prophet  to  icon, 
jres  numerous  performances,  including  "The  Times  They  Are  a 
igin"  and  "Mr.  Tambourine  Man,"  along  with  appearances  by  Joan 
and  Donovan. 
iay,  September  10  at  5;30  PM 

S  SPEND  THE  NIGHT  TOGETHER  (1982) 

cinematic  celebration  of  The  Rolling  Stones  includes  twenty-five 
s  recorded  during  their  record-breaking  1981  tour.  Concert  footage 
filmed  in  the  Brendan  Byrne  Arena  in  East  Rutherford,  New  Jersey 
fempe,  Arizona's  Sun  Devil  Stadium. 
Jay,  September  10  at  7:45  PM 

KERS  (1978) 

1  a  reggae  musician  starts  his  own  record  company  to  liberate  his 
agues  from  the  control  of  a  crooked  label,  the  results  are  both  exciting 
langerous.  Even  rawer  than  the  reggae  classic  "The  Harder  They  Come," 
ilm  features  songs  by  Peter  Tosh,  Bunny  Waller  and  Burning  Spear. 
day,  September  11  at  5:30  PM 

TSTAX  (1973) 

:  Hayes,  The  Staple  Singers,  Rufus  Thomas,  and  others  commemorate 
five-year  anniversary  of  the  Watts  riots  with  a  performance  in  Los 
;les.  This  documentary  mixes  concert  footage  with  social  commentary 
ie  black  community  and  comedy  from  a  young  Richard  Pryor. 
'day,  September  11  at  7:45  PM 


STOP  MAKING  SENSE  (1984) 

In  this  masterful  concert  film,  Jonathan  Demme  captures  the  kinetic 
magic,  eccentricity  and  oversize  suits  evocative  of  The  Talking  Heads' 
storied  three-day  gig  at  Hollywood's  Pantages  Theatre  late  in  1983. 
Wednesday,  September  11  at  5:30  PM 

PURPLE  RAIN  (1984) 

This  electrifying  film  debut  chronicles  the  story  of  The  Kid,  a  struggling 
Minneapolis  musician.  Prince's  Oscar-winning  soundtrack  reveals,  among 
other  things,  exactly  what  it  sounds  like  when  doves  cry,  and  Morris  Day 
and  the  Time  sparkle  in  their  supporting  roles. 
Wednesday,  September  11  at  7:45  PM 

To  purchase  tickets,  call  617.333.FILM  (3456) 
$8.75/$5.75  seniors  62+  and  children  2  and  under. 

THE 
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Visit  www.newyorker.com  and  enter  to  win  a  trip  to  the  premiere  of 
the  new  Warner  Bros,  and  Bel-Air  Entertainment  release 

ROCK  StAr 

starring 
Mark  Wahlberq  and  Jennifer  Ansston 

The  Rock  Star  Premiere  Party  kicks  off  the  San  Francisco  portion  or 
the  Celluloid  Sounds  Film  Festival  on  September  12. 

Live  the  dream!  Enter  today! 

Sweepstakes  ends  September  1,  2001. 
Rock  Star  in  theatres  everywhere  September  14tr 


.  hfls  been  rated  "R"  by  the  Motion  Picture  Association  of  Arpf 
sexuality  and  some  drug  content 
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about.  They  visit  stores  and  dig 
through  racks  of  clothes  that  rarely 
"speak"  to  you.  That  is  why  Hedi  Sli- 
mane  is  not  just  another  hyped-up 
fashion  star.  Those  who  discovered  him 
while  he  designed  Yves  Saint  Laurent 
Rive  Gauche  Homme  found  that  "sense 
of  mystery"  and  that  "underlying  feel- 
ing of  sex"  in  his  clothes  that  they  had 
been  looking  for.  Personally,  I  think 
Hedi's  clothes  are  for  people  who  are 
alone  or  who  feel  alone  even  when  they 
are  in  the  company  of  other  people.  It 
is  a  certain  state  of  mind— emotional 
and  vulnerable. 

Ever  since  I  bought  my  first  sweater 
from  YSL  Rive  Gauche,  I've  been  ad- 
dicted. I  found  my  perfect  drug  and  it 
was  my  shopping  there.  Then,  in  Feb- 
ruary, I  went  to  a  Visionaire  party  at 
the  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Mr.  Slimane  was  there.  Shyness 
overcame  me.  and  no  amount  of  alco- 
hol could  help  the  matter.  I  couldn't 
step  forward  for  a  very  long  time. 
When  I  finally  did,  I  did  not  say  any- 
thing impressive,  just  "Hello,  my  name 
is  so-and-so,  and  I  really  love  your 
clothes— I  wear  them  all  the  time."  He 
was  kind,  and  after  shyly  repeating 
"Thank  you"  several  times,  he  said 
something  like  "It's  just  clothes,  you 
know."  As  silly  as  it  sounds,  I  was 
happy  that  night,  and  I  marched 
back  home  in  my  YSL  leather  coat 
straightaway. 

IGOR  VANDER 

New  York,  New  York 


SLICK  AND  SLIMANE 

Hedi  Slimane,  head  designer 
for  Dior  Homme,  photographed  in 
his  weekend  getaway  quarters 
at  the  Kunst-Werke  Institute  for 
Contemporary  Art  in  Berlin 
on  March  19,  2001. 


THE  REAL  KEELER 

REGARDING  "Clouds  of  Scandal,"  bj 
Christine  Keeler  [July],  in  the  early  spring  ( 
of  1995,  I  was  playing  keyboards  in  a « 
jazz  group  that  traveled  from  New  York  ^ 
to  London  to  play  a  weeklong  engagfri 
ment  at  Ronnie  Scott's,  England's  oldrat  | 
and  best-known  jazz  club.  Apparently, 
no  one  had  danced  in  the  club,  at  leasts 
not  in  large  groups.  However,  on  the  see-j 
ond  night  we  were  there,  dancing  began  i 
in  the  aisles  and  around  the  various  ta- 1 
bles.  That  night  I  met  two  women  who! 
were  probably  responsible  for  much  of , 
the  shimmying  going  on.  One  was  ai 
curly-haired  redhead,  who  seemed  to 
have  sprung  directly  from  Swinging  60s  I 
London.  Her  friend,  quieter  and  chain-J 
smoking,  was  more  demure,  but  would( 
pop  in  with  dry  comments  during  ouy 
long  hangs  after  the  gig. 

They  came  to  at  least  four  of  our  sij 
nights  at  Ronnie  Scott's,  and  met  us  wheil 
we  played  near  Cambridge  a  week  latetil 
There  was  nothing  more  than  gooci 
conversation,  gin-and-tonics,  and  a  sensa 
of  temporary  community— a  good  thinji 
for  musicians  an  ocean  away  from  homei 
It  was  during  the  Cambridge  gig,  wheil 
they  checked  into  the  same  hotel  w 
were  staying  in,  that  the  redhead  blurteir 
out  to  me,  "You  know  who  my  friend  j 
right?  Christine  Keeler."  I  was  amazi 
especially  because  I  was  the  only  one 
the  band  who  actually  knew  of  her  an 
her  fascinating  story. 

I've  often  thought  of  her  and  what 
pleasant  person  continued  on  page  i 
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MILAN     LONDON  TOKYO 


AN  IRRESISTIBLE  AROMA  INVITES  ALL 

TO  THIS  SANCTUARY  for  the  senses. 

HERE,  STYLE  AND  PERFORMANCE 

LIVE  IN  PERFECT  HARMONY, 

AND  EVERY  MOMENT  IS 

WRAPPED  IN  BEAUTY. 
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The  perfect  place  for  all  things  delicious. 
Inspired  by  the  powers  of  KitchenAid. 


Welcome  to  the  complete  KitchenAid  kitchen. 

From  built-in  refrigerators  to  dual  fuel  ranges  and  warming  drawers,  it's  a  total  experience 

in  power  and  precision.  So  every  culinary  dream  is  beautifully  achieved  in  a  kitchen 

designed  to  perfection.  To  learn  more  about  these  products  and  the  entire 

KitchenAid®  line,  visit  www.KitchenAid.com,  or  call  1.800.422.1230. 
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FOR  THE 


IT'S  MADE.' 


VANITY  FAIR 


I    VAINI  I  T    rAlK 

network 

ADVERTISING    AND    PROMOTION 
EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITIES 

Stop  by  the  following  addresses  as  you 
cruise  the  information  superhighway. 


www.gap.com 

it's  blasted,  it's  cross  cut.  it's  ultra 

low  rise,  it's  exposed,  it's  denim 

like  you've  never  seen  it  before. 

shop  gap.com.  alwoys  open 


GUESS.com 

www.  G  UESS.  com 

Let  your  wardrobe  change  with  the 

seasons!  From  back-to-school  basics 

to  the  freshest  Fall  styles,  GUESS.com 

has  everything  you  need  to  turn 

over  a  new  leaf. 


HELMUT  LANG 

www.helmutlang.com 

I  WALK  IN,  I  SEE  YOU,  I  WATCH 

YOU,  I  SCAN  YOU,  I  WAIT  FOR 

YOU,  I  TEASE  YOU,  I  BREATHE  YOU, 

I  SMELL  YOU  ON  MY  SKIN. 


homeportfolid.com 

WWW.  HomePortfolio.  com 

The  leading  Internet  destination 

for  the  best  in  home  design. 

HomePortfolio.com  helps  comsumers 

create  the  home  of  their  dreams. 


The  power  of  dreams.' 
www.honda.com 

An  innovative  line-up  of  motorcycles, 

power  equipment  and  automobiles. 

Honda.  The  power  of  dreams.  For 

more  information  visit  honda.com. 


www.KitchenAld.com 

KitchenAid  offers  a  complete  line 
of  beautifully  designed,  professional- 
quality  major  and  countertop  appli- 
ances. For  more  information,  plus 
recipes,  and  entertaining  tips,  visit 
www.KitchenAid.com,  or  call 
800-422-1230. 
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around.  I'm  glad  to  see  that  she  is  finally 
getting  her  story  told.  Miss  Keeler,  you 
still  have  a  friend  in  New  York. 

JON  DRYDEN 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

I  CANNOT  BELIEVE  the  audacity  of  Chris- 
tine Keeler.  One  man's  career  is  ruined, 
another  man  kills  himself,  the  entire  Tory 
government  falls,  and  Ms.  Keeler  cries, 
"Victim."  Her  foolish  behavior  and  her 
motives  are  murky,  at  best.  True,  she 
speaks  of  lessons  to  be  extrapolated  from 
the  affair,  but  it  seems  the  only  lesson 
she's  learned  is  the  art  of  the  spin. 

JOHN  M.  YODICE 
Brooklyn.  New  York 

OF  ALL  THE  SECRECY,  mystery,  scan- 
dal, and  intrigue  that  have  steered 
Christine  Keeler's  life,  I  may  know  some- 
thing about  her  that  even  she  doesn't 
know:  that  the  great  Surrealist  artist 
Salvador  Dali  did  a  companion  set  of 
drawings  in  1963  which  Time  magazine 
and  various  art  publications  have  re- 
ferred to  as  Dali's  "Christine  Keeler" 
drawings. 

The  two-part  work,  or  diptych,  is  based 
on  a  Spanish  newspaper  article  which 
reported  on  the  then  unfolding  Profumo 
AfTair,  mentioning  Keeler,  Mandy  Rice- 
Davies,  Lord  Aster,  and  others  in  the  in- 
famous cast  of  characters. 

I  own  the  Dali  diptych.  The  works 
were  used  by  the  artist  as  the  design  for 
the  cover  of  his  Journal  d'un  Genie 
("Diary  of  a  Genius,"  first  French  edi- 
tion. La  Table  Ronde,  Paris,  1964),  but 
I'm  not  sure  Ms.  Keeler  has  ever  been 
aware  of  them. 

PAUL  CHIMERA 
Buffalo,  New  York 


THE  COURT  OF 
DOMINICK  DUNNE 

I  APPLAUD  DOMINICK  DUNNE'S  ef- 
forts to  bring  Michael  Skakel  to  justice, 
as  well  as  those  to  find  the  truth  be- 
hind Edmond  Safra's  mysterious  death 
["Smoke  and  Murders,"  July].  People 
may  get  upset  over  the  answers  that 
Mr.  Dunne  uncovers,  but  he  just  might 
put  two  murderers  behind  bars  and  make 
this  world  a  little  safer.  Many  reporters 
would  rather  write  about  what  is  hip 
and  politically  correct.  But  Dunne  is  a 
journalist  who  has  the  utmost  integrity 
and  does  not  let  political  mumbo  jum- 
bo get  in  the  way  of  his  search  for  what 
is  right  and  just. 


I  know  that  Mr.  Dunne  has  had  n 
than  his  share  of  tragedy  in  his  life,  a  | 
hope  he  continues  to  fight  his  pro? 
cancer  as  diligently  as  he  searches  foi  I 
truth.  He  has  given  me  a  little  hope  tc 
lieve  that  there  are  people  in  this  w 
who  truly  believe  in  right  from  wr 
and  that  if  you  break  the  law  you  sb 
be  held  accountable.  Thank  you  n 
times  over,  Mr.  Dunne,  for  your  cc 
geous  articles  and  books  over  the  ye 

KRISSY  wi 
Louisville,  Ken 


LOST  WITHOUT  EDNA 

PLEASE,  PLEASE,  PLEASE  see  if  you  I 
persuade  Dame  Edna  to  become  a  i 
lar  part  of  your  fine  magazine  ["l| 
Dame  Edna  . . .  ,"  July]. 

Some  of  us  Possums  need  a  b  I 
"glam"  that  only  Dame  Edna  Eve 
can  provide.  So  many  of  us  are  lo 
this  evolving  world,  unsure  of  wh 
proper— lost  lambs  in  the  new  mill 
um.  We  need  a  guide,  a  benefact 
someone  to  look  up  to,  someone  whc  | 
show  us  "the  way"! 

Who   (or  is  that   whom?— seel 
point?)  hasn't  related  to  Christine  in  i 
York's  dilemma  about  the  delicate  n 
ject  of  a  friend  taking  photos  of  th  I 
ceased?  Or  who(m)  can't  relate  to  1 
from  North  Carolina's  misunderstat 
about  her  neighbor's  "alleged"  p 
sex?  In  a  few  words  the  Grande  1 1 
cleared  it  all  up  by  explaining  that 
women  must  undergo  gynecologic; 
aminations  remotely.  When  her  adn  I 
(or  dare  I  say  subjects?)  need  to  be| 
cated.  Dame  Edna  Everage  will 
nothing  back  to  help  us  out! 

ZOE  GUI  I 
Whidbey  Island,  Wash 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  wi  I 
writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime  phone 
ber  to:  Vanity  Fair.  4  Times  Square,  New 
New  York  10036.  Address  electronic  let 
the  editor  to  ietters@vf.com.  All  requests  fc  | 
issues  should  be  sent  to  FAIR@neodati 
All  other  queries  should  be  sent  to  vfmail®  v  j 
The  magazine  reserves  the  right  to  ed 
missions,  which  may  be  published  or  oth  | 
used  in  any  medium.  All  submissions  bi 
the  property  of  Vanity  Fair 

Those  submitting  manuscripts,  photog 
artwork,  or  other  material  to  Vanity  F 
consideration  should  not  send  originals 
requested  in  writing  to  do  so  by  Vanity  F 
unsolicited  materials  must  be  accompai 
a  self-addressed  overnight-delivery  em 
postage  paid.  However,  Vanity  Fair  is 
sponsible  for  unsolicited  submissions. 
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CC  MP/^YELLEN  TRACY 


LINDA  ALLARDELLEISr 


IF  LIFE  GIVES  YOU  ONE  OF  THESE, 
GIVE  IT  BACK. 


Real  lemons  grow  on  trees.  Why  not  pick 
up  a  few  for  a  pitcfier  of  Sparkling  Raspberry 
Lemonade?  Get  tfie  recipe  at  epicurious.com, 
along  with  thousands  of  other  mouthwatering 
ideas  from  Gourmet  and  Bon  Appetit. 


^icuiHausy.cofn 


®  2001  CondeNel  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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BEDAT  &  C°  N°7 

Automatic.  Yellow  and  rose  gold. 


Information  or  Catalogs  at  1  -877-BEDArco 
(2332826)  ■  www.8EpAT.coM 
BEDAT  &  C  Cenevf  AND  Swiss  AO.SC."  ARE  RBCtsTWH)  I     . 
OF  BEDAT  &  C°  SA,  Cineva,  Switzerlano 
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Executive  chef  Frederic  Kieffer  (top  left)  artd 
other'members'of  Thierry  Klemehiuk's  .^Mi!^ 
staff  make  themselves  comfortable  on  the  siteiS| 
.    his  new  restquranVlylan  Ray,  which  ;/',<^^ps^ 
opened  this  slinnnier  in  downtown  Manhqtl§^fe^^ 
Photographed  on  June  S,  20.0.1,  ; -;5y?    '   "" 
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PHOTOGRAPH    BY    FRANCOIS     DISCHINGER 
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WILDE   IN   NEW  YORK,   CALLAS'S  MET  REVIVAL,   AND 
THE   MANY  WOMEN   OF   REMBRANDT 
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FRIDAY 


Major  Hieron/mus 
Bosch  show  in 
Rotterdam.  4:59  pj( 
zealous  teenage 
Bosch  fans  stand  in 
front  of  paintings 
and  then  jump  into 
impromptu  Bosch pil 
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Gondolas  race  one 
another  today  in 
Venice's  Historical 
Regatta.  Plans  to 
stage  similar  event 
among  New  York 
City  cabbies 
ore  scrapped  when 
someone  asks,  "How 
could  you  tell?" 


A  U.S.  Open  final. 

1:17  p.m.:  sun- 
^~  drunk  spectator 
accidentally  refers 
to  ritleholder 
Marat  Safin  as  ▼ 
"Morley  Safer." 
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LA.'s  Museum  of 
Contemporary  Art 
shows  work  by 
Scottish  artist  Douglas 
Gordon,  who,  like  the 
gal  from  September  7, 
re-presents  the 
classics  (in  this 
cose,  Hollywood 
films).  Vive  le 
postmodernismel 


23 

Day  two  of 
"Rembrandfs 
Women"  at  London's 
Royal  Academy  of 
Arts.  Includes 
paintings  of  both 
his  wife  and  h 
mistress: 
could  be 
tense. 


Labor  Day. 
Dad  drags  Weber 
grill  into  garage, 
sobs  quietly. 


Placido  Domingo 
in  Tchaikovsky's 
rhe  Queen  of  Spades 
at  the  Los  Angeles 
Opera.  Strings, 
singers' 
diaphragms. 


10 

Friends  in  Deed 
Benefit  Auction,  Icons 
&  Legends,  at  N.Y.C.'s 
Christie's.  Items 
include  Nureyev's 
leg  warmers  and 
tights  ("You  must  get 
them,  darling,  you 
must— you'll  float  in 
them,  I  tell  you, 
absolutely  f/oot.'"). 


The  Tote  Britain 
promises  its  new 
show  "will  present  a 
stimulating  departure 
from  conventional 
museum  displays  of 
medieval  sculpture." 
Our  guess: 
Acoustiguides  made 
from  gargoyles. 


24 

N.Y.C.'s  Metropolitan 
Opera  Guild's 
exhibition  "Maria 
Collos  and  the  Age 
of  Bel  Canto"  opens 
tomorrow  at  Lincoln 
Center.  You  love 
the  voice  . . . 
now  see  the 
memorabilia.  "^ 


11 

Two  exhibitions  : 
of  photos  of 
Egypt  at  N.Y.C.'s 
Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art: 


many  opportunities 
to  conclude  that 


^^  Gruesome 
V  "junk 
opera"  Shock/ieac/ed 
Peler  crt  Chicago's 
Athenaeum  Theoter. 
Expect  gurgling, 
disobedience, 
puppets  exhibiting 
an  abnormal  affinity 


"American  Identities: 
A  Reinterpretation 
of  American  Art  at 
the  BMA"  in 
Brooklyn.  4:32  p.m.: 
museumgoer 
imagines  own  skull 
re-interpreted  as 
part  of  haunting 
Georgia  O'Keeffe 
.  _      desertscape 

m 


An 

exhibition 
of  Pool 
Cox's  work 
at  the  Chris 
Beetles 
Gallery  in 
London. 
Happiness. 


Tenth  anniversary  of 
Son  Francisco  Fringe 
Festival.  Fifty  different 
alternative-theater 
shows;  five  theaters; 
countless  opportunities 
to  discuss 
"mask  work." 


13-< 

Exhibition  of 
Oscar  Wilde 
memorabilia  opens 
tomorrow  at  the 
Morgan  Library  in 
New  York.  Note 
sudden  uptick  in 
library  galleries  of 
fastidious  men 
trafficking  in 
epigrams,  spats. 


At  N.Y.C.'s  '^^ 

Gorney  Bravin  & 
Lee  gollery,  painter  v 
Kathleen  Gilje  has  re-  ^ 
created  masterpieces 
by  Rembrandt, 
Courbet,  et  ol.,  but 
odded  a  twist,  altering 
the  works'  meanings. 
Like  when  Duchamp 
put  a  mustache  on 
Mono  Lisa,  only  subtle. 


14 

Free  or  discounted 
admission  to  many 
metropolitan  cultural 
offerings  in  celebration 
of  The  New  York 
Times's  150th 
anniversary,  called 
"Arts  &  Leisure 
Weekend."  Next  up: 
"Science  Times  Wine 
Barge"  and  "Week  in 
Review  Day  Spa." 


t 


N.Y.C.'s  American 
Museum  of  NahRdlj 
Histor/s  showoill 

Hindu  devotion 
^j  includes 
I     J  wooden 
■J  shrines  ondor 
A  Indian  tree 
V  sanctuary.  No 
^  dead-stufW- 
ocelot5-behinii> 
plate-gloss,  this. 


Washington's 
Corcoran  Gallerydi 
Art:  1 2  contempofOl 
photographers 
(Leibovitz,  Mark, 
Wegman,  et  al.| 
interpret  the  themei 
"The  Last  Great 
Places."  Strangeljii 
no  shots  of  my 
bathroom. 


for  cutlery. 


21 

Baroque  and 
contemporary 
Brazilian  art  at  New 
York's  Guggenheim. 
Brazil:  beautiful  art. 
And  they  make  nice 
nuts  too. 


1 


The  S.F.  Fringe  Festival  presents 
"Another  Femme  Fatole  Freak  Show." 


25 

Robust  peasants 
hove  a  moment: 
N.Y.C.'s  Met  shows 
largest  collection  of 
Pieter  Brueghel  the 
Elder's  drawings 
ever  assembled. 


26 

Paris-based  Sophie 
Ristelhueber's  eerie, 
brutal  photographs 
at  Boston's  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts.  Prepare 
to  be  seared.  W 
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New  York  Film 
Festival  opens 
tomorrow.  9:45  p.m.: 
puppyish,  gooteed 
N.Y.U.  film  student 
gushes  to  Fine  Line 
executive,  "I  love 
three-camera 
production— you  con 
shoot  in  real  time!" 


28 


Helmut 
Newton 
retrospective  at 
Manhattan's 
International  Center  of 
Photography.  10:35 
P.M.:  showgoers  return 
home,  remove  all 
clothing,  attempt  to 
strike  pose  of  baldly 
unopologetic  nudism. 


22 

"Van  Gogh  and 
Gauguin:  The  StuA 
of  the  South"  atttwf 
Art  Institute  of 
Chicago.  Comporw 
^^and  contrast w> 
tj^^unwitting 
^Cj^  compfestUiM 
•^    for  Life. 


29/30 

"Games  and  eva  j 
furniture;  devices! 
instruments...  "' 
not  more  follouttr 
the  Helmut  Newlc 
shaw;ifstheHou! 
Contemporary  Ar 
Museum's  showir 
ofVitoAccond 
sculptures. 


-BY  HENRY  ALf 
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SepLbembie^L 

WILDE   IN   NEW  YORK.   CALLAS'S   MET  REVIVAL.   AND 
THE   MANY  WOMEN   OF  REMBRANDT 


wau- 


Major  Hieron/mus 
Bosch  show  in 
Rotterdam.  4:59  p.m.: 
zealous  teenage 
Bosch  fans  stand  in 
front  of  paintings 
and  then  jump  ii 
impromptu  Bo! 


1 


2A 

Gondolas  race  one 
another  today  in 
Venice's  Historical 
Regatta.  Plans  to 
stage  similar  event 
among  New  York 
City  cabbies 
ore  scrapped  when 
someone  asks,  "How 
could  you  tell?" 


Labor  Day. 
Dad  drags  Weber 
grill  into  garage, 
sobs  quietly. 


Placido  Domingo 
in  Tchaikovsky's 
The  Queen  of  Spades 
at  the  Los  Angeles 
Opera.  Strings, 
singers' 
diaphragms, 
emotions:  all 
v/ill  sNvell. 


"American  Identities: 
A  Reinterpretotion 
of  American  Art  at 
the  BMA"  in 
Brooklyn.  4:32  p.m.: 
museumgoer 
imagines  own  skull 
re-interpreted  as 
port  of  haunting 
Georgia  O'Keeffe 
desertscope. 


Tenth  anniversary  of 
San  Francisco  Fringe 
Festival.  Fifty  different 
alternative-theater 
shows;  five  theaters; 
countless  opportunities 
to  discuss 
"mask  work." 


U.S.  Open  final. 

1:17  P.M.:  sun- 
drunk  spectator 
accidentally  refers 
to  titleholder 

Marat  Safin  as  ▼ 
Morley  Safer." 


16 

LA.'s  Museum  of 
Contemporary  Art 
shows  vs^ork  by 
Scottish  artist  Douglas 
Gordon,  v/Uo,  like  the 
gal  from  September  7, 
re-presents  the 
classics  (in  this 
cose,  Hollywood 
films).  Vive  le 
postmodernisme! 


23 

Day  t>vo  of 
"Rembrandfs 
Women"  at  London's 
Royal  Academy  of 
Arts.  Includes 
paintings  of  both 
his  wife  and  hi; 
mistress: 
could  be 
tense. 


10 

Friends  in  Deed 
Benefit  Auction,  Icons 
&  Legends,  at  N.Y.C.'s 
Christie's.  Items 
include  Nureyev's 
leg  warmers  and 
tights  ("You  must  get 
them,  darling,  you 
must— you'll  float  in 
them,  I  tell  you, 
absolutely  floal!"). 


The  Tate  Britain 
promises  its  new 
show  "will  present  a 
stimulating  departure 
from  conventional 
museum  displays  of 
medieval  sculpture." 
Our  guess: 
Acoustiguides  mode 
from  gargoyles. 


11 

Two  exhibitions 
of  photos  of 
Egypt  at  N.Y.C.'i 
Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art: 
many  opportunities 
to  conclude  thcrt 

camels  have 
prodigious 
nostrils.  ^ 


An 

exhibition 
of  Paul 
Cox's  work 
at  the  Chris 
Beetles 
Gallery  in 
London. 
Happiness. 


^3< 

Exhibition  of 
Oscar  Wilde 
memorabilia  opens 
tomorrow  C3t  the 
Morgan  Library  in 
New  York.  Note 
sudden  uptick  in 
library  galleries  of 
fastidious  men 
trafficking  in 
epigrams,  spots. 


At  N.Y.C.'s  ^ 

Gorney  Brovin  & 
Lee  gallery,  painter  \ 
Kathleen  Gilje  has  re-  i^ 
created  masterpieces 
by  Rembrandt, 
Courbet,  et  al.,  but 
added  o  twist,  altering 
the  works'  meanings. 
Like  when  Duchamp 
put  a  mustache  on 
Mono  Lisa,  only  subtle. 


14 

Free  or  discounted 
admission  to  many 
metropolitan  cultural 
offerings  in  celebration 
of  The  New  York 
Times's  150th 
anniversary,  called 
"Arts  &  Leisure 
Weekend."  Next  up: 
"Science  Times  Wine 
Barge"  and  "Week  in 
Review  Day  Spa." 


8 


N.Y.C.'s  American 
-—Museum  of  Natural 
Igf    History's  showofl 
-5*       Hindu  devotion 
|||L  includes 
M    ;  wooden 
■^  shrines  and  an 
A  Indian  tree 
W  sanctuary.  No 
-■'  deod-stuffed- 
ocelots-behind- 
plate-gloss,  this. 


Washington's 
Corcoran  Gallery  of 
Art:  12contemporo(y 
photographers 
(Leibovltz,  Mark, 
Wegman,  et  al.| 
interpret  the  theme 
"The  Lost  Great 
Places."  Strangely, 
no  shots  of  my 
bathroom. 


Gruesome 

"junk 
opera"  Shockheoded 
Peler  at  Chicago's 
Athenaeum  Theater. 
Expect  gurgling, 
disobedience, 
puppets  exhibiting 
an  abnormal  affinity 
for  cutlery. 


21 

Baroque  and 
contemporary 
Brazilian  art  at  New 
York's  Guggenheim. 
Brazil:  beautiful  art. 
And  they  moke  nice 
nuts  too. 


The  S.F.  Fringe  Festival  presents 
"Another  Femme  Fatale  Freak  Show." 


24 

N.Y.C.'s  Metropolitan 
Opera  Guild's 
exhibition  "Maria 
Collos  and  the  Age 
of  Bel  Canto"  opens 
tomorrow  at  Lincoln 
Center.  You  love 
the  voice . . . 
now  see  the 
memorabilia.'^ 


25 


Robust  peasants 
have  a  moment: 
N.Y.C.'s  Met  shows 
largest  collection  of 
Pieter  Brueghel  the 
Elder's  drawings 
ever  assembled. 


26 

Paris-based  Sophie 
Ristelhueber's  eerie, 
brutal  photographs 
at  Boston's  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts.  Prepare 
to  be  seared.  W 


27 
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New  York  Film 
Festival  opens 
tomorrow.  9:45  p.m.: 
puppyish,  goateed 
N.YU.  film  student 
gushes  to  Fine  Line 
executive,  "I  love 
three-camera 
productior>— you  con 
shoot  in  real  time!" 


22 

"Von  Gogh  and 
Gauguin:  The  Studio  I 
ofthe  South"  at  the    ( 
Art  Institute  of 
Chicago.  Compare 

^  nnH  contrast  wHn 

fcT^unwItting 

^K?''^  compfestluit  ( 

^^    for  Life. 


29/30 


Helmut 
Newton 
retrospective  at 
Manhattan's 
International  Center  of 
Photography.  10:35 
P.M.:  showgoers  return 
home,  remove  all 
clothing,  attempt  to 
strike  pose  of  baldly 
unapologetic  nudism. 


Gomes  and  events;  i 
furniture;  devices  oni 
Instruments ..."  No 
not  more  fallout  fron 
the  Helmut  Newton 
show;ifstheHousto  j 
Contemporary  Art! 
Museum's  showing 
of  Vito  Accond 
sculptures. 


-BY  HENRY  ALfO 
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Outsiders  Are  In 

GODARD'S  BAND  OF  OUTSIDERS  GETS  A  POLISH 

For  Jean-Luc  Godard,  the  period  between  his  first  feature.  Breathless  ( 1959),  and  his 
15th,  Weekend  ( 1967),  was  beyond  platinum.  Making  two,  sometimes  three  films  a 
year,  the  man  who  re-invented  French  cinema  ran  off  the  greatest,  most  productive 
streak  in  movie  history  since  D.  W.  Grififith  was  grinding  out  two-reelers  for  Biograph 
on  14th  Street.  Band  of  Outsiders  (Bande  a  Part,  1964),  which  was  refurbished  and  is  bein] 
re-released  after  decades  of  circulating  in  shabby  public-domain  prints,  is  quintessential 
early  Godard.  It  concerns  a  trio  of  oddballs  who  meet  in  a  hilariously  desultory  adult 
English  class  and,  almost  on  a  dare  with  themselves,  plot  a  heist.  The  movie  was  shot  fast 
mainly  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris,  and  is  filled  with  goofy  non  sequiturs,  parenthetical 
digressions,  and  unpredictable  riffs— the  most  celebrated  being  the  spontaneous  Madison 
the  leads  execute  in  a  nondescript  cafe.  This  is  a  movie  by,  for,  and  about  the  movie- 
inspired.  Love  of  the  medium  radiates  from  every  frame.  (Rating:  *♦♦*)    — j.  hobernw 


Teenage  Wasteland   [9|; 


Inid  and  Rebecca,  recent  high-school  graduates 
and  fledgling  slackers,  are  the  heroines  of  Ghost 
World.  Amid  the  homogenized  dreck  of  strip 
SURVEYING  THE  SUBURBAN  GHOST  WORLD       mails  and  fake  diners,  they  inhabit  their  own  cultural  bic^ 

sphere,  a  world  of  taste  more  exquisitely  calibrated  than 
onything  Henry  James  ever  came  up  with.  Enid  is  played  by  Thora  Birch,  who  sports  a  Louise  Brooks  bob  and 
combat  boots.  Scarlett  Johansson's  Rebecca  is  more  conventionally  styled  and,  thus,  more  practical.  Ghost  World 
not  only  gets  the  way  smart,  disaffected  kids  use  taste  as  armor  but  also  captures  the  vertigo  of  1 8-year-olds  lurching 
toward  adulthood.  Plot  arrives  in  the  form  of  Steve  Buscemi,  who  shows  off  his  winsome  side— heretofore  un- 
seen-as  a  potential  love  interest.  Terry  Z^igoff  (Crumb)  directs  this,  his  first  feature,  from  a  script  he  co-wrote  with 
the  cartoonist  Daniel  Clowes,  based  on  Clowes's  illustrated  novel.  To  non-comics  readers,  Clowes  is  probably 
best  known  for  the  poster  art  for  Todd  Solondz's  Happiness;  Ghost  World  shares  that  movie's  deadpan  rhythms  and 
keen  eye  but  not,  fortunately,  its  misanthropy.  (Rating:  ♦**)  -BRUCE  handy 


ADUATIpN 


Apocalypse  Again 

COPPOLAS  CLASSIC 
GETS  LONGER-AND  BEHER 


Tfiere  was  once  a  clear  befor&ond-after  in  Francis  Ford  Coppola's  career, 
a  border  between  the  brilliant  control  of  The  Conversation  and  the  first  two 
Godfather  movies  and  tfie  occasionally  nutty  overkill  of  fiis  80s  and  90s 
work.  That  line  was  crossed  with  Marlon  Brando's  entrance  as  a  crazed  Green 
Beret  colonel  some  two  hours  into  Apocalypse  Now,  the  1979  Vietnam  War  epic 
loosely  based  on  Joseph  Conrad's  Heort  of  Dorfeness.  As  the  actor  sat  in  artful 
shadows  reciting  T.  S.  Eliot  like  your  nightmare  poetry  reading,  the  film,  swinging 
wildly  for  the  fences,  seemed  to  go  every  bit  as  mad  as  Coppola  apparently  did 
making  it.  It  turns  out,  however,  that  the  director  shot  a  better,  richer,  more  coherent 
film  than  the  one  he  initially  released  under  enormous  psychological  and  financial 
pressure.  Apocolypse  Now  Redux  was  recut  from  the  original  dailies  and  contains 
49  minutes  of  added  footage,  including  two  extended  sequences  that  are  not  al- 
ways dramatically  persuasive  but  prove  to  be  themoticolly  crucial.  The  changes 
not  only  bring  the  climax  into  focus  but 
also  odd  layers  of  irony  and  moral 
complexity  to  a  film  that  was  already 
steeped  in  both.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a 
work  that  was  once  hypnotic  and  fright- 
ening is  still  that,  but  also  penetrating 
and  almost  sickeningly  clear-eyed:  a 
true  vision,  a  masterpiece,  maybe  the 
greatest  war  movie  ever  mode.  If  only 
Terence  Malick  would  now  perform 
similar  alchemy  on  The  Thin  Red  Line. 
(Rating:  ••••)  -B.H. 


COMING 


SMELLS  LIKE  VICTORY! 
A  scene  from  Francis  F 
Coppola's  Apocalypse 
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Trailer  of  the 
month:  Rock 
Star  Directedi 

by:  Stephen  « 
Herek. 

Starring:  Mail 
Wahlberg  and 
Jennifer  Anistoi 
Coming  to  a 
theater  neoi 
you:  Septeml 
14.  In  a  ntitsM 
Fulfilling  a 
universal  teen  fantasy,  dopey  suburban  80s 
roustabout  Mark  Wahlberg  is  called  into  servicen 
the  band  he  idolizes  while  his  sweet,  devoted 
hometown  girl,  Jennifer  Aniston.  struggles  to 
compete  with  swarming  groupies.  The  sound  b 
"The  story  of  a  wannabe  who  got  to  be."  You'll 
laugh,  you'll  cry:  Despite  his  charmed  new  lit 
of  thrills  and  kicks— attempting  indoor  motorc; 
tricks,  gluing  hotel-room  furniture  to  ceilings,  ai 
dropping  coins  into  the  drinks  of  tanning  birabc 
Wahlberg  feels  a  nagging  emptiness  and  yearns, 
between  shows,  for  true  love.  (Stay  alert  for  goi 
crotch  shots  along  the  way.)  A  cross  between 
JTiis  Is  Spinal  Tap  (heavy-metal  light  shows,  dry 
smoke,  pompous  Brit  rockers)  and  The  Wi-ara 
of  Oz  (provincial  innocent  in  never-never 
land  learns  that  it's  important  to  stay  grounded 

(Rating:   •••'/2)  -WALTER  KIF 

SEPTEMBER    2 
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■3 1-  LCD  TV/Computer/HOTV  Monitor 


You     may    soon     be    captive    to    a    higher    intelligence.    Meet    the     15  1"    LCD 

TV/CompiJter/HDTV  Monitor,  the  only  liquid  crystal  display  to  combine  a  computer  monitor 

witti  u  higti  deiinition  capable  television.  And  while  the  Ihin.  incredibly  sleek  design  may 

lend  you  to  think  that  it  comes  from  a  galaxy  for,  for  away,  it's  actually  irom  a  name  you 

can  trust  — Zenith.  As  o  matter  of  fact,  in  seconds,  you 

can  go  trom  surfing  the  Net  to  watching  some  of  the  Z  ©  D  1  t  h 

clearest,  most  colorful  TV  on  any  planet.  For  a  closer 

sighting,  go  to  zenith.com  or  call  1-877-9ZENITH.  digitize  the  experience. 


Ready-fo-Weor,      Shoes,      Leather     Goods.         Sold     e  x  c  I  u  s  i  v( 
in     Louis    V  u  i  1 1  o  n    stores.       866VUITTON      http:  //www.vuitton.c 
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■  here's  a  tremble  in  the  air  ...  the  new 
^^^  books  are  here! 

It's  hterary  blood  sport!  Release  the  essayists!  In- 
tellectual thunderweights  go  brain-to-brain  as  team 
Knopf's  power  puncher  Joan  Didion,  whose  Political 
Fictions  slices  up  our  meaty  political  landscape, 
uses  the  rope-a-dope  against  the  pride  of  Farrar. 
Straus  and  Giroux.  Susan  Sontag,  whose  Where 
the  Stress  Falls  collects  20  years  of  the  mighty 
striped  one's  essays. 

Also  in  satin  shorts:  Salman  Rushdie  comes  out 
swinging  with  Fury  (Random  House),  in  which  the  in- 
ventor of  a  maddening- 


-!'if.7.'..yi' 


ly  popular  doll  goes  loco.  Great  white-girl  hope  Jennifer 

Egan  plays  head  games  in  her  marvelously  unnerving  Look  at  Me  (Nan  A.  Talese/Doubleday),  i 

which  a  reconstructed  fashion  model  returns  to  Manhattan  after  her  face  and  identity  are  shattered  i 

a  horrific  car  wreck.  Back  in  fighting  shape,  Douglas  Coupland  makes  you  see  stars  with 

the  tale  of  a  most  disastrous  family  reunion  in  All  Families  Are  Psychotic  (Bloomsbury). 

David  Leavitt  delivers  a  heart  punch  with  his  short-story  collection  The  Marble 

Quill  (Houghton  Mifflin).  In  the  center  ring,  Jonathan  Franzen  slaps  down  the 

competition  with  his  monstrous,  gotta-be-a-classic  dysfunctional-family  drama. 

Vie  Corrections  (Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux). 

More:  Let  them  eat  cake— Antonia  Fraser's  biography  of  Marie  Antoinette 
(Nan  A.  Talese/Doubleday)  turns  a  tender  eye  on  the  much-maligned  queen  consort 
of  Louis  XVI.  Let  them  eat  butter— Patricia  Bosworth's  Marlon  Brando  (Penguin 
Lives)  focuses  on  the  charismatic  actor's  transformation  from  sexy  beast  into  inex- 
plicable beast.  Bradley  Collins  Jr.'s  Van  Gogh  and  Gauguin  (West- 
view  Press)  explores  the  aesthetic  and  psychological  firestorms  that 
racked  the  brief  collaboration  between  two  of  the  19th  century's 
finest  painters.  Fly-fishing  enthusiast  Peter  Kaminsky  reels  in 
readers  with  his  reminiscence  of  spending  a  month  on  Mon- 
tauk  Point,  where,  he  swears.  The  Moon  Pulled  Up  an  Acre 
of  Bass  (Hyperion).  In  his  portraits.  V.F.  contributing 
photographer  Timothy  Greenfield-Sanders  (Gabrius) 
bathes  sitters,  such  as  Willem  de  Kooning,  Hillary 
Clinton,  and  Lou  Reed,  in  his  signature  gray  light. 
Greg  Williams  haunted  the  sets  of  such  films  as  The 
Talented  Mr  Ripley  to  bring  us  On  Set  (Vision  on  Pub- 
lishing). V.F.  contributor  Bruce  McCall  does  dough- 
nuts in  Vie  Last  Dreani-o-Rama  (Crown),  his  satiri- 
cal, surrealistic  vision  of  the  automobiles  Detroit  for- 
got to  build.  The  madcap  escapades  of  Patrick 
Dennis's  Auntie  Maine  (Broadway)  are  being  newly 
released,  with  an  introduction  by  Paul  Rudnick.  Long 
celebrated  in  song  and  verse,  the  perfect  pair  of  jeans 

binds  a  group  of 

young  women  together  in  Ann  Brashares's  witty  ni 
cl.  The  Sisterhood  of  the  Travehng  Pants  (Delacort 
Zonked,  naked,  and  up  to  his  nose  in  hippies,  lensm 
Peter  Simon  strings  together  "his  generation"  sn; 
of  sit-ins,  love-ins,  and  the  New  York  Mets  in  la 
Eye  (Bulfinch).  Daniel  Mark  Epstein  unveils  the  sc 
dalicious  life  and  amours  of  seductive  poet  Edna 
Vincent  Millay  in  What  Lips  My  Lips  Have  Kis: 
(Henry  Holt).  Mark  Kurlansky  casts  a  line  illui 
nating  how  the  world  was  changed  by  a  lowly  a 
rather  ugly  fish  in  The  Cod's  Tale  (Putnam)-) 
that's  right,  cod.  Gustatory  maestro-in-the-raw  iai 
Oliver  dishes  out  seconds  in  Vie  Naked  Chef  Ta 
0//'( Hyperion).  Note:  Do  not  attempt  at  home^i ! 
codpiece.  Oh,  I  do  so  love  the  sting  of  hot  fat! 


Counterclockwise  from  top: 

Eddie  lizard  in  Cannes, 

photographed  by 

Greg  Williams;  James  Taylor 

and  Carly  Simon  on  their 

honeymoon  in  1972, 

photographed  by  Peter  Simon; 

Alan  Gumming,  photographed 

by  Timothy  Greenfield-Sanders 

in  1999;  Opening  Night  of 

Mofter/iorn  Motors'  Futurific 

Tomorrowrama  Cavalcade 

of  Chrome,  by  Bruce  McCall; 

Salman  Rushdie. 
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OistHled  five  times.  Vox  is  the  ultimate  expression  of  Vodka. 
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A  A  sign  of  change  in  the  neighborhood. 
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Uptoum,  WhM 

1.  Emily's.  2.  Masjid  Malcolm  Shabazz.  3.  The  Canaan  Baptist  Church.  4.  The  First  Corinthian  Baptist  Church.  5.  Amy  Ruth's. 
6.  St.  Martin's  Episcopal  Church.  7.  The  Studio  Museum.  8.  Showmans.  9.  The  Lenox  Lounge.  10.  The  Project.  1 1.  The  Apollo  Theater  and  Apollo  Express  Si 

12.  Jimmy's  Uptown.  13.  Bayou.  14.  Sugar  Hill.  15.  The  Mother  A.M.E.  Zion  Church.  16.  Sylvia's. 
17.  Miss  Maude's  Spoonbread  Too.  18.  The  Hamilton  Grange.  19.  St.  Nick's  Pub.  20.  The  Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem.  21.  The  Bailey  Mansion. 

22.  Charles's  Southern  Style  Kitchen.  23.  The  Morris-Jumel  Mansion.  i 


BY    RODICA    PRATO 
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A  Sylvia's  proprieto 
Sylvia  Woods. 


Harlem  Renaissance 

IN  NEW  YORK,  UPTOWN  IS  ON  THE  RISE 


little  did  Toni  Morrison  know  in  1998  when  she  dubbed  Bill  Clinton  "our  first  black  president' 
that  his  choice  of  post-White  House  digs  would  be  in  the  heart  of  black  America.  Clinton's 
announcement  that  he  will  set  up  offices  in  Harlem  (at  55  West  I25th  Street)  was  only  the  latest  sp 
in  a  renewal  so  vibrant  it  has  already  been  christened  the  Second  Renaissance.  Long  before  Magi 
Johnson  backed  the  neighborhood's  first  multiplex,  art  galleries  such  as  Gallery  M,  Gallery  X,  an 
Project  (opened  in  a  former  disco)  had  sprung  onto  the  scene.  Fire  Patrol  No.  5  Art  followed  in  t 
wake,  and  a  multimillion-dollar  renovation  is  under  way  at  the  Studio  Museum.  The  Lenox  Lounge. 
^  1940s  jazz  spot,  was  transformed  into  a  restaurant  and  club  last  year  (its  Art  Deco  Zebra  Room  is ; 

—A nightly),  and  renovations  to  that  other  neighborhood  classic,  the  Apollo  Theater,  are  imminent.  The  S 

(9i  Shack  hosts  open-mike  poetry  slams,  the  Audubon  Bar  and  Grill  has  a  comedy  night,  and  Perk's 

M^  live  jazz  and  R&B.  Sylvia's  restaurant  still  draws  tourists  by  the  busload,  but  newer  spots  such  as  the 

stylish  and  eclectic  Jimmy's  Uptown  (a  favorite  of  Lima  Thurman's  and  Spike  Lee's),  Bayou  (a  Cre 
delight),  and  Amy  Ruth's  (a  soul-food  cafe)  are  drawing  locals  and  visitors  from  below  96th  Street. 
With  a  Citarella  grocery  store  opening  at  125th  and  Morningside  next  spring,  and  Gucci  and  Fen 
sold  at  Apollo  Express  Signature,  there's  just  no  excuse  to  stay  downtown  anymore. 
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Artin  Craft 

AN  AMERICAN  ARTIST  IN  ROME 


mL  lot 

A 


lot  of  kids  draw— the 
difference  with  me  is  I  never 
stopped,"  says  Wendy 
Artin,  attempting  to  explain  away 

a  gift  so  rare  it  humbles  artists  with  far 
more  stellar  reputations.  Eric  FischI— 

who  bought  a  dozen  Artin  nudes  upon 
first  meeting  the  38-year-old  in  her  Rome 
studio— admits  that  she  has  mastered 
"something  I  very  much  want  to  do 
but  can't."  And  April  Gornik  regards 
Artin's  supple  watercolor  renderings 
of  light  and  shadow  splashing  over 
marble,  flesh,  or  landscape  as  "a 
dream  come  true." 

During  the  nearly  15  obscure, 
vagabond  years  Artin  spent  relentlessly 
drawing  in  Paris,  Central  America,  and 
Rome  (occasionally  supporting  herself  by  cleaning  houses),  the  art-world  Zeitgeist  was  slowly 
cycling  bock  toward  representation  and  the  human  form.  Her  perseverance  now  vindicated, 
Artin  has  two  solo  shows  opening  this  fall— at  Paris's  Galerie  du  Passage  in  September,  and 
next  month  at  the  Gurari  Collections  in  Artin's  native  Boston.  "People  suddenly  seem 
interested  in  life  drawing,"  Artin  acknowledges  gratefully.  "Maybe  they  finally  want  an  antidote 
to  conceptual  art."  Clearly,  it  is  the  vigilant  eye,  not  the  arch  idea,  that  informs  Artin's  precise, 
sensuous  images.  "I'm  interested  in  quality,  not  innovation,"  she  says.  "1  have  a  desire  to  take 
whatever  I  see  in  front  of  me  and  make  it  into  a  picture."  —AMY  FINE  COLLINS 
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5 .  FINE  ARTIN 

y  ..endy  Artin  In  front 

jt^ioiir  nfe-slze  charcoal  drawings 

/'     of  Bernini's  Piazza  Navona  river 

gods.  Watercolors  Laura,  inset,  and 

'^-  ->f  fhe  Church  at  the  Circus 

Maximus,  top  right. 


H  mythological  Mecca  hovering  at  the  farthest  edge  of  the  Wild  West— Los  Angeles.  Archi- 
tecturally it  is  a  radical  outpost.  Aesthetically  it  is  uniquely  democratic,  the  built  environ- 
ment accepting  almost  anything.  "What's  Shakin':  New  Architecture  in  LA,"  at  moca 
..A.  this  fall,  is  a  works-in-progress  glimpse  of  what  is  happening  here— something  big.  "Architects 
ave  always  been  fascinated  by  the  climate  and  by  the  very  particular  geography,  the  horizontality  of 
le  city,"  says  moca  director  Jeremy  Strick.  In  a  city  previously  known  for  its  private  spaces  and 
omestic  architecture,  one  can  watch  the  skyline  literally  transfomi— re-inventing,  maturing,  going 
ublic.  In  downtown  L.A.,  two  world-class 
uildings  are  under  construction—Frank  O. 
Behry's  Walt  Disney  Concert  Hall  and 
Safael  Moneo's  Cathedral  of  Our  Lady  of 
e  Angels.  "What's  Shakin"  features  these, 
ong  with  others,  including  Rem  Koolhaas's 
rada.  store  and  Michael  Maltzan's  expansion 
If  the  U.C.L.A.  Hammer  Museum. 

Maltzan  describes  these  projects  as  "a 
noment  that  . . .  could  potentially  tip  the 
lalance  between  L.A.  being  considered  a 
treat  place  of  experimentation  but  a  bit  of  a 
ackwater  and  the  city  becoming  one  of  the 
reat  cities."  -a.  m.  homes 


California  Gleaming 

NEW  ARCHITECTURE  POPS 
UP  ALL  OVER  L.A. 


JURASSIC  PARKING 
"Pterodactyl"  parking  structure 
and  offices,  designed  by  Eric  Owen 
Mosi  Architects.  .  .^r, .,.  .,;>.,.^,  ; 
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DOLCE  &GABBAtiA 


/     It  last:  when  the  economy  gets 
y^      ^/bad.  the  music  gets  better. 

Dark  is  the  new  light:  Now.  more  than 
ever,  we  need  Bob  Dylan,  who  releases 
Love  and  Tlieft,  which  sounds  like  noth- 
ing he's  ever  done  and  incorporates 
jump  blues.  Depression-era  swing,  pure 
folk,  rockabilly,  Django  Reinhardt,  Lefty 
Frizzell— timeless,  brilliant  stuff.  Leonard 
Cohen's  Ten  New  Songx.  his  first  studio 

album  in  more  than  eight  years,  showcases  the  deepest,  most  haunting  voice  on 
earth.  The  heart  breaks,  the  heart  mends,  the  heart  breaks  again  on  Gold,  from 
the  prolific  and  wildly  romantic  Ryan  Adams.  Provocateur  Tori  Amos  limits  her  multiple 
personalities  to  12  on  Strange  Little  Girls,  an  album  of  songs  composed  by  strange  little  boys. a 

Quiet  is  the  new  loud:  From  that  gang  of  top-notch  bluegrass  and  country/folk  musicians 
who  brought  you  the  O  Brother.   Where  Art  Thou!'  soundtrack,  new  CDs  are  out  from  Gillian  Welch,   Alison  Krauss  & 
Union  Station,  and  Sam  Phillips— each  a  stark,  sparkling  gem.  Grant-Lee  Phillips  makes  beautiful  music  on  Mobilise,  and 
ex-Shudder  to  Think  guitarist  Nathan  Larson's  striking  solo  debut  is  Jealous  God. 

Groove  is  in  the  heart:  Babyfoce  has  a  brand-new  bag— bejeweled  and  unshaven,  he's  abandoned  those  sappy  ballads  and  instead 
does  Curtis  Mayfield  on  the  funkified  FaeelFaee.  Break  out  the  vanilla  candles,  the  leopard-print  teddy,  the  Pouilly-Fuisse,  and  you're 
ready  for  Brian  McKnight's  love  jams  on  Superhero.  Not  since  Joe  Tex  has  there  been  such  a  knockout  soul  record  as  Macy  Gray's 
Rick  Rubin-produced  The  Id.  It's  apparent  from  Lino's  sophisticated  debut  (Stranger  on  Earth)  that  she  grew  up  listening  to  BillieH  i 
Holiday  and  Dinah  Washington.  No  More  Drama  is  the  new  one  from  the  sublime  Mary  J.  Blige.  Si.\  Million  Ways  to  Live  is  the^! 

hard-hitting,  ska-tinged  delight  from  the  Dub  Pistols. 


Counterclockwise 
from  top:  Bob  Dylan; 
Jerry  Lee  Lewis, 
Carl  Perkins,  Elvis  Presley, 
and  Johnny  Cash  in 
the  Sun  Record: 
Memphis  studio; 
Lady  Day:  The 
Complete  Billie 
Holiday  on  Columbia 
(1933-1944): 
Lina;  and 
Ryan  Adams. 


They've  come  for  your  children:  Even  though  songs  like  "Dracula  from  Houston"  am 
'Venus"  are  designed  for  fun  MTV  videos,  the  Butthole  Surfers'  freak  show  hasn't 
suffered  one  bit  on  their  breakthrougli  Weird  Revolution.  System  of  a  Down 
releases  the  inventive,  heavy  Toxicity  and  P.O.D.'s  new  one  is  the 
spirational,  hard-rock  SateUite.  After  a  big  bidding  war.  the  Strokei 
finally  release  Is  This  It.  a  happily  derivative  CD  that  embodies  thi 

sound  and  spirit  of  the  Stooges,  Television,  and  Velvet  Underground 

Ex-D  Generation  singer  Jesse  Malin's  swagger  is  intact  on  To  Be  Som 
body,  the  debut  from  his  new  band.  Bellvue.  New  York  duo  the  Moli 
Peaches-  who  often  dress  in  Robin  Hood  and  rabbit  costumes  and  sii 
about  snacking.  sleeping,  drugs,  and  pornography— make  their  U.S.  di 
but  with  an  eponymous  CD  that,  not  surprisingly,  has  already  caused 
sensation  in  England. 

Combination  platters:  Good  Rockin'  Tonight  honors  Sun  Records  with 
welcome  contributions  from  Chrissie  Hynde.  Van  Morrison.  Jimmy  Page, 
and  Robert  Plant  and  unwelcome  contributions  from  others  who  shall 
remain  nameless.  (Among  those  who  shall  remain  nameless  are  Matchbox 
20  and  Live.)  In  a  bluegrass  tour  de  force.  Rosanne  Cash,  Vince  Gill, 
Johnny  Cash,  Dwight  Yoakam,  and  others  join  legendary  banjo  play- 
er Earl  Scruggs  on  Earl  Scruggs  and  Friends. 

Redu.v  RCA  Records  celebrates  its  100th  anniversary  with  multiple 
CDs.  Billie  Holiday  is  treated  to  a  10-CD  retrospective.  Philip  Gloss's 
film  scores  are  on  5  CDs.  and  Harry  Belafonte  has  compiled  Hie  Long 
Road  to  Freedom,  an  anthology  of  black  music  in  America. 

.4/.SY)  out:  Carole  King's  Love  Makes  the  World  and  new  CDs  from 
Elton  John,  Graham  Parker,  the  Waterboys,  Paul  McCartney, 
Leono  Naess.  the  Verve  Pipe,  Neai  Cosal,  Matthew  Joy,  New 
Order,  Dor  Williams,  Stereolab, 
Wilco,  Freedy  Johnston,  Box 
Scaggs,  Diana  Kroll,  and  Cyndi 
Lauper.  And.  a  cut  above  actors  Seb- 
astian Cabot,  Buddy  Ebsen,  and  Wil- 
liam Shatner— who  did  that  speak- 
sing  thing  on  record— is  Billy  Bob 
Thornton's  Private  Radio,  recorded  in 
the  basement  of  the  home  he  shares 
with  Angelina  Jolie,  a  pet  rat,  and 
God  knows  what  else.  ^^^^^^ 
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#    To  make  the  best 

in  the  world, 
start  with  Grey  Goose   Vodka  UOram 


In  a  blind  taste  test,  the  Beverage  Testing  Institute 
of  Chicago  sampled  seven  Cosmopolitans,  each 
made  with  a  recipe  of  Cointreau,"  cranberry  juice, 
and  the  leading  premium  and  ultra-premium 
vodkas.  After  careful  consideration,  all  judges 
chose  the  Cosmopolitan  made  with  Grey  Goose' 
Vodka  L'Orange,  the  best  tasting  vodka  in  the 
world  with  a-  whisper  of  orange.  Imported  from 
France,  L'Orange  is  a  blend  of  choice  grains  and 
naturally  filtered  mineral  water  infused  with  the 
vodka.com     sweetness  of  succulent  oranges. 


Rank 

Vodka  Cosmopolitans 

Country 

1st 

Grey  Goose'  Vodka  L'Orange 
'"Awniaiic  citrus  nose.  Lush,  smooth 
mouih-fecl.  Robust,  natural  orange 
flavors  . . .  Long  evolving  finish. 
Very  refreshing  and  highly  drinkable' 

France 

2nd 

Grey  Goose*  Vodka 

France 

3rd 

Belvedere 

Poland 

4th 

Ketel  One 

Holland 

5± 

Stolichnaya  Gold 

Russia 

6th 

Absolut 

Sweden 

7th  I  Absolut  Mandrin 


Sweden 
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Bare  Essential 

HIGHBROW  MEETS  NOBROW  WITH 
L.A.'S  NAKED  TRUCKER 


NO  SHIRT, 

NO  SHOES... 

The  Naked  Trucker 

&  T-Bones  Show's 

David  Koechner, 

Dave  Allen, 

J.  P.  Fitting,  and 

Tom  Chan. 


WORLD  BEAT 


guess  it's  taboo  to  bring  up  late-1800s  politics  in 
cabaret  act  these  days."  Gerald  "T-Bones"  Tibbons,  the  tip-! 
sy  comb-over  victim  teetering  onstage  in  a  Yukon  Jack; 
T-shirt  and  knockofF  Jordache  jeans,  is  apologizing  for  his  ref- 
erence to  William  Jennings  Bryan's  "Cross  of  Gold"  speech.  If 
not  taboo,  "constantly  startling"  would  be  an  apt  description  of 
The  Naked  Trucker  &  T-Bones  Show,  a  musical/comedy  act  lib- 
erally sprinkled  with  references  to  bimetalism,  Chaucer,  Noam 
Chomskj',  and  hobo  rehgion. 

But  strange  words  emanating  from  stranger  mouths  are  at  the 
heart  of  Tlie  Naked  Trucker,  which,  since  it  debuted  at  the  L.A.  club 
Largo  in  1999,  has  picked  up  a  cult  following  among  Hollywood's  alter- 
native intelligentsia.  In  the  oddest  of  contrasts,  fanatical  ultra-hip  crowds 
gather  to  watch  the  aforementioned  T-Bones.  an  intermittent  river  rat/camy/snake 
handler  portrayed  by  comedian  David  Koechner,  sing  and  battle  wits  with  the 
Naked  Trucker,  played  by  Dave  (Gruber)  Allen,  a  six-foot-five,  longhaired  teamster 
who  takes  the  stage  fully  unclothed  save  for  a  well-placed  guitar. 
Described  as  "hillbilly  art-house"  and  "the  Smothers  Brothers  meet  Deliverance." 
Trucker  and  T-Bones,  backed  by  Tom  Chan  on  guitar  and  J.  P.  Fitting  on  bass,  perform  a  forgotten 
jukebox  ranging  from  Tom  T.  Hall  ballads  to  Bob  Seger,  Lulu,  and  Grandmaster  Flash.  Among  their  original  tunes  is 
"American  Dream,"  a  Lee  Greenwood-esque  anthem  saluting  the  seedier  corners  of  Americana:  amateur  porn 
trak  derailments,  transvestites,  and  recycling  refunds.  Between  songs,  the  duo  debate  and  bicker  a  nitwit's-eye  view  oj 
philosophy  and  culture.  "The  show  is  ultimately  about  freedom,"  says  Allen.  "The  freedom  that  the  Trucker  an( 
T-Bones  have  to  enjoy  the  lifestyles  of  their  choice,  and  the  freedom  to  mix  together  country  and  rock  music  wil 
sketch  comedy  as  old  as  silent  Laurel  and  Hardy  bits."  The  Naked  Trucker  could  soon  be  wrenching  free  of  the  small  i 
stages  and  convoying  across  America,  as  a  movie  chronicling  their  story  is  in  the  works,  to  be  produced  by  the  I 
Farrelly  Brothers  for  the  big  screen.  —RICHARD  rushfield 


f  Qood  luck  getting,  into-  Dtop.  '39-45  HoUyivood  Rood),  Coktte,  Koo-'i  exduAu/e  naif  dub.  hklden.  ia  the  Soho-  oAca  of 
Hong  Kong. . . .  CThe  oftel-houAi,  cnoatL  in,  Dublin  Keatk  to-  £a  Giye  (28  South,  ilnne,  Strieet),  a  hcuiuemcnt  off  of  Q*iafton  Street. . . .  Bangkok 
hipAbe/iA  take  \n  the  ineur  (and  ipicy,  JWoL  food)  at  Jiiuen.  Tiaft,  Cafe  (405/t  Sol  Choo-  Phna^),  u+iich,  oi;€rtloofa»,  th£,  lOuuigthon,  Biidge. 
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Northwest  Exposure  III 

PORTLAND  DUO  QUASI  SEES  THE  LIGHT    I  B  I 
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SEPARATE  PEACE 

-1 

Sam  Coomes  and 

.^^^^HI^H 

Janet  Weiss  of  Quasi. 

^^^^ 
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usband-and-wife  acts  q^b  nothing  new  in  pop— Louis  Prima 
and  Keely  Smith,  Ike  and  Tina  Turner,  Sonny  and  Cher- 

and  one  looks  forward  to  the  future  collaborations  of  Justin 
Timberlalce  and  Britney  Spears.  Sam  Coomes  and  Janet 

Weiss  are  a  bit  more  unusual  in  that  they  have  continued  to  play  and  record 
together— harmoniously— since  their  divorce  in  1995.  Coomes  writes  most 
of  the  songs  for  Quasi,  their  two-person  bond.  He  also  plays  most  of 
the  instruments  and  sings  most  of  the  leads.  Weiss  (whose  sister  Julie  Weiss  is 
V.F's  deputy  art  director)  writes  some,  sings  some,  and  ploys  all  the  drums; 
she  also  keeps  busy  with  her  other  bond,  the  punk  trio  Sleater-Kinney, 
recently  declared  America's  Best  Rock  Bond  by  T\me  magazine.  And  Quasi? 
Quasi  is  merely  America's  Best  Rock  Band  Whose  Lovely  Melodies,  Dour 
Lyrics,  and  Keyboard-Heavy,  Salty-Sweet  Sound  Suggest  What  the  "Hello 
Goodbye"-Era  Beatles  Might  Have  Sounded  Like  if  It  Hod  Been  Paul 
McCartney  and  George  Harrison  Who  Co-wrote  Most  of  the  Songs. 
Coomes  and  Weiss  hove  insisted  in  interviews  that  Quosi's  acidic  breakup 
tunes  ore  about  other  relationships.  Whotever's  bugging  them  lyrically, 
they've  gotten  o  teeny  bit  of  it  out  of  their  systems.  The  duo's  new  album,  The 
Sword  of  God-it's  their  fifth-has  a  comparatively  lighter  tone  than  their  lost 
couple  of  CDs:  a  little  less  bile,  a  little  more  fotclism-plus  bagpipes!  "I  got 
out  of  the  black  hole  I  was  in,"  Coomes  explains,  "and  started  experiencing 
0  fuller  range  of  human  emotion."  More  musicians  should  try  it:  pop  this 
smart,  passionate,  and  unabashedly  yummy  is  a  too  rare  gift.   -BRUCE  HANDY 
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Pure.  Potent.  Personal. 


immediately  help  calm  skin  redness 
and  irritability. 

gothing  Concentrate/Face  Soothing  cream/hace 
loothmg  Gel/Eye  Soothing  Mask/Face  ''^"''^^^^ 


Coffee-Table  Talk 

WHAT  FASHIONABLE  COFFEE  TABLES 
ARE  WEARING  THIS  SEASON 


LETS  GET  VISUAL 

Clockwise  from 

fop  right:  After  Dinner 

Games,  by  Irving  Penn, 

New  York,  1947,  from 

Still  Life  (Bulfinch); 

Edith  Sitwell,  by  Horst 

P.  Horst,  New  York, 

1948,  from  Horsf 

Portraits:  60  Years  of 

Style  (Abrams);  an 

until 


itied  photograph  by        S^pW^WRHictf  Tt  I  / 
Helen  Levitt,  from        ^^^"^"^^^S^^S^ 


Crosstown  (Powerhouse); 

Pentax  Calendar,  by 

Guy  Bourdin,  1980, 

from  Exhibit  A  (Bulfinch); 

Elia  Kazan,  by  Brigitte 

Lacombe,  Paris, 

1977,  from  Lacombe: 

Cinema/Theater 

(Schirmer/Mosel). 


Coffee-table  books  are  jewelry  for  tfie  living  room.  Sfiiny,  heovy 
baubles  that  catch  one's  fascination  and  give  instant  sophistication  j 
to  even  the  lowliest  Swedish  pressed-wood  surface.  This  fall, 
some  particularly  sparkly  gems  ore  on  their  way,  including  Larry  Fink's 
Social  Graces  (Powerhouse),  Helen  Levitt's  Crosstown  (Powerhouse), 
Guy  Bourdin's  Exhibit  A  (Bulfinch),  and  Anh  Duong's  {Self}  Portro/fs 
(Assouline).  And  who  cares  if  they're  costume  jewelry?  How  else  could  yoL 
afford  to  have  photographs  by  Annie  Leibovitz  and  Mary  Ellen  Marli', 
[In  Response  to  Place,  Bulfinch]  and  Horst  P.  Horst  (Horsf  Portraits, 
Abrams)  in  your  home?  Besides,  the  reproductions  have  one  major 
advantage  over  the  real  things:  they  can  double  as  coasters.  And  no 
matter  how  rich  anybody  is,  no  one's  going  to  stick  an  original 
Irving  Penn  {Still  Life,  Bulfinch)  under  a  wet  glass.  -NELL  SCOVEi 
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There  Was  A  Time  When  The  World  Aske 
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UE  STORY  OF  THEVeN  O 


INDAY,  SE 


CHRISTOPHER   HITCHENS 


THE  LIMITS  OF  DEMOCRACY 

After  the  Gingrich-era  effort  to  impose  national  term  limits 
was  discredited,  its  proponents  went  to  work  on  the  local  level, 

with  alarming  effects  in  places  such  as  New  York  City. 

Voters  may  tell  pollsters  they  favor  limits,  but  they  keep  sending 

the  bums  back-and  with  good  reason 


he  summer  of  a  dormouse."  That 
was  Byron's  acid  description  of 
the  sum  of  a  human  life  span 
when  all  the  boring  distractions  of 
infancy,  sleep,  and  swilling  had  been  sub- 
tracted from  it.  The  span  of  a  truly  foolish 
and  superficial  political  scheme  can  be 
quite  long  in  comparison— look  at  Prohi- 
bition. Yet  nature  is  sometimes  merciful, 
and  ensures  that  the  occasional  half-baked 
idea  is  effectively  stillborn,  or  at  least  lim- 
ited to  the  lifetime  of  a  mayfly  or  a  June 
bug,  or  a  Newt. 

And  so  it  has  proved  with  term  limits. 
They  enjoyed  a  quick-fix  vogue  a  few  years 
ago,  at  about  the  time  when  Mr.  Gingrich 
seemed  like  a  gust  of  fresh  air,  and  they 
are  now  remembered  with  much  the  same 
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sense  of  embarrassment.  As  soon  as  they 
came  to  term,  or  in  other  words  at  about 
the  time  they  were  supposed  to  kick  in, 
they  stopped  looking  like  a  new  idea  and 
began  to  smell  like  a  stale  panacea. 

Even  their  most  fervent  advocates-peo- 
ple who  actually  rode  them  to  power-are 
discovering  that  they  don't  agree  with  them 
anymore.  Sometimes  this  discovery  is  just 
funny,  as  in  the  case  of  Republican  congress- 
man George  Nethercutt  of  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington. This  man  has  a  Frank  Capra  name, 
and  in  1994  he  actually  did  a  rather  Frank 
Capra  thing.  By  promising  his  constituents 
that  he  would  serve  no  more  than  three  two- 


year  terms,  he  helped  persuade  them  t 
elect  him.  and  to  unseat  the  Democrati 
Speaker,  Thomas  Foley-the  first  time  a  si 
ting  Speaker  had  been  defeated  since  th 
days  of  Lincoln.  And  when  this  Mr.  Smit 
got  to  Washington,  having,  as  was  folks 
ly  said,  "de-Foleyated"  his  district,  he  wi 
smothered  in  love  by  the  new  Republica 
majority,  which  gave  him  a  plum  seat  o 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Last  fall,  while  most  eyes  were  fixed  c 
the  fiasco  in  Florida,  Mr.  Nethercutt  w; 
elected  easily  for  a  fourth  term.  His  car 
paign  budget  for  this  once  unthinkable  b 
was  quite  large;  some  47  percent  of  it  can 
from  political-action  committees  represet 
ing  the  sorts  of  businesses  that  take  a  kee 
enduring  interest  continued  on  page  : 
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House  Appropriations  Committee. 
Tibers  of  the  U.S.  Term  Limits  organi- 
)n  dressed  up  as  weasels  to  try  to  embar- 
Mr.  Nethercutt,  but  the  life  span  of  the 
sei  is  longer  than  the  memory  of  the  elec- 
te,  who  happily  threw  the  bum  back  in. 

ince  the  only  way  of  testing  the  will  of 
the  electorate  is,  or  should  be,  at  an 
election,  there  is  no  way  to  be  sure  if 
pie  really  desire  term  limits.  In  local  ref- 
da  and  ballot  initiatives  they  sometimes 
a  to  say  that  they  do,  at  least  until  they 
on  the  consequences,  or  until  they  find 
eone  they'd  like  to  re-elect.  But  then 
'  also  told  the  opinion  pollsters  that 
'  would  have  liked  very  much  to  give 
1  terms  to  Presidents  Reagan  and  Clin- 
This  they  couldn't  do,  because  another 
lictive  Republican  measure— the  22nd 
endment  to  the  Constitution— took 
;humous  revenge  on  the  unbeatable 
iklin  Roosevelt  by  limiting  presidential 
IS  to  two.  (Interesting  to  speculate  here: 
oosevelt  had  been  term-limited  out  in 
3,  we  might  have  had  Henry  Wallace 
Vendell  Willkie  to  confront  the  Battle 
Iritain,  Pearl  Harbor,  and  Stalingrad, 
eagan  had  been  allowed  a  third  term, 
might  have  had  the  first  full-blown- 
leimer's-afflicted  chief  executive.  And 
linton  had  been  re-elected.  Marc  Rich 
Id  still  be  in  search  of  a  pardon.)  How- 
,  none  of  these  speculations  can  dilute 
irreducible  principle.  If  an  American 
ts  to  run  for  elected  office,  that  is  his  or 
right.  And  those  who  desire  to  vote  for 
candidate  should  be  permitted  to  make 
heir  own  minds  on  the  point.  I  person- 
find  it  macabre  that  any  voter  would 
t  more  Clinton  rather  than  less,  or  that 
New  Yorker  should  yearn  for  an  extra 
ling  of  Giuliani.  But  how  right  it  is  that 
ould  have  no  say  in  this  initial  wager 
/een  a  candidate  and  an  electorate, 
lowever,  at  least  the  postwar,  Roosevelt- 
tig  G.O.P.  recognized  an  important, 
to  say  obvious,  fact  about  term  limits, 
;h  is  that— absent  an  amendment— they 
in-your-face,  flat-out  unconstitutional. 
Constitution  says  that  anyone  is  qual- 
to  run  for  office  if  he  (and  now  she)  is 
/e  a  certain  age  and  has  been  a  citizen 
resident  for  long  enough.  The  only 
;r  limits,  except  in  some  cases  a  crim- 
record,  are  provided  by  the  voters,  who 
given  regular  dates  on  which  to  recon- 
:  their  choice.  The  limitation  in  the  case 
le  president  is  different  in  degree,  while 
office  itself  is  an  executive  and  not  a 
ilative  one.  Sfill,  it  did  require  a  con- 
tional  amendment,  and  it  did  get  one. 
term-limits  campaigners  of  today  want 
Iter  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
)n  by  means  of  a  backdoor  plebiscite. 


Let's  admit 
that  incumbency  in 

New  York, 

as  elsewhere,  has  its 

macabre  side,  too. 


Thwarted  in  this  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  ruled  that  any  additional  qualifica- 
tions for  election  to  the  Congress  would 
indeed  require  amending  the  Constitution, 
they  have  turned  to  smaller-scale  triumphs. 
Hence  the  absurdity  in  New  York,  where 
members  of  the  elected  City  Council  have 
been  reduced  to  limiting  their  own  terms, 
against  their  own  judgment,  in  response 
to  referenda  instead  of  a  vote  on  their 
records  and  personalities.  (The  referenda 
themselves  were  financed  by  a  cosmetics 
tycoon,  Ronald  Lauder,  who  spent  $4  mil- 
lion on  the  initiative  after  failing  to  catch 
the  eye  of  the  electorate  as  a  replacement 
for  Rudy  Giuliani.  Some  populism.) 

Let's  admit  that  incumbency  in  New 
York,  as  elsewhere,  has  its  macabre  side, 
too.  Some  councilmembers  who  have 
grown  too  used  to  the  exercise  of  power 
are  proposing  family  members  to  run  in 
their  stead.  No  fewer  than  five  offspring 
of  term-limited  councilmembers  are  con- 
sidering this  option,  perhaps  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  name  recognition  on  the  bal- 
lot. The  Reverend  Wendell  Foster,  from 
the  Bronx,  very  much  resents  the  sugges- 
tion that  his  daughter's  upcoming  candida- 
cy is  nepotistic.  "Jesus  is  the  son  of  God," 
he  observes.  "Do  you  call  that  nepotism?" 
I'd  call  it  unclear  on  the  concept,  even 
for  an  ordained  minister,  but  the  plain 
fact  remains  that  a  remedy  already  exists 
for  fools  like  Foster  (and  his  no  doubt 
delightful  daughter).  Withhold  your  fran- 
chise from  them.  If  you  think  they  have 
served  long  enough,  address  them  in  the 
words  of  Cromwell  to  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment; "You  have  sat  here  too  long  for  any 
good  you  may  have  been  doing.  Depart, 
I  say,  and  let  us  have  done  with  you.  In 
the  name  of  God,  go!"  Or  words  to  that 
effect.  If  enough  people  agree  with  you, 
the  desired  effect  is  achieved.  If  not,  not— 
and  better  luck  next  time. 

The  attempted  end  run  around  this  sim- 
ple principle  of  democracy  is  often 
justified  as  insurance  against  jobbery 
and  corruption.  Again,  who  will  deny  that 
the  stereotypical  figure— the  leathery  old 
lawmaker  leaning  against  the  pork  barrel 


and  shooting  the  breeze  with  the  lobby- 
ist—is a  menacing  one?  But  bear  this  in 
mind:  there  are  no  term  limits  on  lobbyists. 
I  shall  never  forget  a  conversation  I  had 
with  Democratic  congressman  Tony  Beilen- 
son  of  California,  who  was  preparing  to 
depart,  after  serving  10  very  solid  terms  in 
the  House,  just  as  term  limits  for  committee 
chairmen  were  being  introduced  by  eager 
newcomers  such  as  young  George  Nether- 
cutt. Beilenson  was  a  shaken  man.  "There 
was  enough  logrolling  and  back-scratching 
and  pork-barreling  before  all  this,"  he  said. 
"But  with  the  seniority  system  there  were 
at  least  some  experienced  men  and  wom- 
en who'd  seen  it  all.  Now ..."  In  the  ear- 
liest days  of  the  Gingrich  "revolution," 
lobbyists  for  major  interests  were  seen  sit- 
ting in  committee  rooms,  actually  helping 
write  the  legislation.  No  self-respecting  old 
bull  would  have  permitted  that.  Some  of 
them  even  achieve  the  confidence  to  tell 
lobbyists  to  go  look  elsewhere.  But  give 
a  hardened  lobbyist  a  nice,  fresh-faced 
greenhorn  from  the  boonies  and  the 
thing's  too  easy.  "Listen,  son— you're  new. 
I'm  here  to  help  ..."  And  if  term  limits 
ever  caught  on,  there  would  be  no  veter- 
ans around  to  warn  of  the  danger. 

Moreover,  if  a  new  legislator  knows  that 
he  has  only  a  certain  amount  of  time  to 
cash  in  and  make  hay,  the  temptation  to  sell 
his  office  to  the  highest  bidder  is  very  much 
multiplied.  Six  years'  graft  and  he'll  be  out— 
and  all  ready  to  become  a  lobbyist  himself. 
The  point  was  recently  made  very  well  by 
Democratic  state  representative  Mark  Hass, 
a  freshman  in  the  Oregon  legislature.  (Ore- 
gon is  one  of  the  10  states,  out  of  the  19 
term-limiting  ones,  now  reconsidering  the 
wisdom  of  the  move.)  "I  think  regular  peo- 
ple would  be  alarmed,"  said  Mr.  Hass,  "if 
they  really  knew  how  much  influence  lobby- 
ists now  have  over  this  system."  He  added 
that  with  no  "legislative  elders"  around 
"there's  a  lot  of  re-inventing  the  wheel." 

This  isn't  the  only  unintended  (or  do 

I  mean  intended?)  consequence  of  this 
pseudo-populist  maneuver.  Take  New  York 
again.  Nobody  bothered  to  notice,  when 
drafting  the  term-limits  provision,  that 
there  would  be  a  census  in  the  year  2000 
and  a  re-districting  in  2003.  As  Stan  Alt- 
man,  dean  of  the  School  of  Public  Af- 
fairs at  Baruch  College,  has  gone  to  the 
trouble  of  pointing  out,  this  means  that 
councilmembers  running  this  year  will 
be  elected  to  two-year  terms.  And,  thanks 
to  term  limits,  some  of  them  will  be  eli- 
gible to  remain  in  office  for  only  six 
years,  while  winners  of  1999  special 
elections,  which  in  this  case  don't  count, 
could  serve  four  terms  over  the  course  of 

II  years.  How  come?  Because  if  a  coun- 
cilmember  elected  in  1997  for  a  four-year 
term  is  re-elected  in  2001  for  a  two-year 
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House  Appropriations  Committee, 
mbers  of  the  U.S.  Term  Limits  organi- 
on  dressed  up  as  weasels  to  try  to  embar- 
.  Mr.  Nethercutt,  but  the  life  span  of  the 
isel  is  longer  than  the  memory  of  the  elec- 
ite,  who  happily  threw  the  bum  back  in. 


'  ince  the  only  way  of  testing  the  will  of 
the  electorate  is,  or  should  be,  at  an 
'  election,  there  is  no  way  to  be  sure  if 
pie  really  desire  term  limits.  In  local  ref- 
ida  and  ballot  initiatives  they  sometimes 
m  to  say  that  they  do,  at  least  until  they 
Icon  the  consequences,  or  until  they  find 
leone  they'd  like  to  re-elect.  But  then 
y  also  told  the  opinion  pollsters  that 
y  would  have  liked  very  much  to  give 
d  terms  to  Presidents  Reagan  and  Clin- 
.  This  they  couldn't  do,  because  another 
dictive  Republican  measure— the  22nd 
lendment  to  the  Constitution— took 
ithumous  revenge  on  the  unbeatable 
nklin  Roosevelt  by  limiting  presidential 
ns  to  two.  (Interesting  to  speculate  here: 
loosevelt  had  been  term-limited  out  in 
■0,  we  might  have  had  Henry  Wallace 
Wendell  Willkie  to  confront  the  Battle 
Britain,  Pearl  Harbor,  and  Stalingrad, 
leagan  had  been  allowed  a  third  term, 
might  have  had  the  first  full-blown- 
:heimer's-afflicted  chief  executive.  And 
'linton  had  been  re-elected,  Marc  Rich 
jld  still  be  in  search  of  a  pardon.)  How- 
r,  none  of  these  speculations  can  dilute 
!  irreducible  principle.  If  an  American 
Its  to  run  for  elected  office,  that  is  his  or 
right.  And  those  who  desire  to  vote  for 
candidate  should  be  permitted  to  make 
their  own  minds  on  the  point.  I  person- 
'  find  it  macabre  that  any  voter  would 
It  more  Clinton  rather  than  less,  or  that 
'  New  Yorker  should  yearn  for  an  extra 
ping  of  Giuliani.  But  how  right  it  is  that 
lould  have  no  say  in  this  initial  wager 
ween  a  candidate  and  an  electorate, 
rlowever,  at  least  the  postwar,  Roosevelt- 
ing  G.O.P  recognized  an  important, 
to  say  obvious,  fact  about  term  limits, 
ich  is  that— absent  an  amendment— they 
in-your-face,  flat-out  unconstitutional, 
:  Constitution  says  that  anyone  is  qual- 
i  to  run  for  office  if  he  (and  now  she)  is 
>ve  a  certain  age  and  has  been  a  citizen 
1  resident  for  long  enough.  The  only 
er  limits,  except  in  some  cases  a  crim- 
I  record,  are  provided  by  the  voters,  who 
given  regular  dates  on  which  to  recon- 
;r  their  choice.  The  limitation  in  the  case 
he  president  is  different  in  degree,  while 
office  itself  is  an  executive  and  not  a 
islative  one.  Still,  it  did  require  a  con- 
utional  amendment,  and  it  did  get  one. 
:  term-limits  campaigners  of  today  want 
liter  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
on  by  means  of  a  backdoor  plebiscite. 


Let's  admit 
that  incumbency  in 

New  York, 

as  elsewhere,  has  its 

macabre  side,  too. 


Thwarted  in  this  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  ruled  that  any  additional  qualifica- 
tions for  election  to  the  Congress  would 
indeed  require  amending  the  Constitution, 
they  have  turned  to  smaller-scale  triumphs. 
Hence  the  absurdity  in  New  York,  where 
members  of  the  elected  City  Council  have 
been  reduced  to  limiting  their  own  terms, 
against  their  own  judgment,  in  response 
to  referenda  instead  of  a  vote  on  their 
records  and  personalities.  (The  referenda 
themselves  were  financed  by  a  cosmetics 
tycoon,  Ronald  Lauder,  who  spent  $4  mil- 
lion on  the  initiative  after  failing  to  catch 
the  eye  of  the  electorate  as  a  replacement 
for  Rudy  Giuliani.  Some  populism.) 

Let's  admit  that  incumbency  in  New 
York,  as  elsewhere,  has  its  macabre  side, 
too.  Some  councilmembers  who  have 
grown  too  used  to  the  exercise  of  power 
are  proposing  family  members  to  run  in 
their  stead.  No  fewer  than  five  offspring 
of  term-limited  councilmembers  are  con- 
sidering this  option,  perhaps  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  name  recognition  on  the  bal- 
lot. The  Reverend  Wendell  Foster,  from 
the  Bronx,  very  much  resents  the  sugges- 
tion that  his  daughter's  upcoming  candida- 
cy is  nepotistic.  "Jesus  is  the  son  of  God," 
he  observes.  "Do  you  call  that  nepotism?" 
I'd  call  it  unclear  on  the  concept,  even 
for  an  ordained  minister,  but  the  plain 
fact  remains  that  a  remedy  already  exists 
for  fools  like  Foster  (and  his  no  doubt 
delightful  daughter).  Withhold  your  fran- 
chise from  them.  If  you  think  they  have 
served  long  enough,  address  them  in  the 
words  of  Cromwell  to  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment; "You  have  sat  here  too  long  for  any 
good  you  may  have  been  doing.  Depart, 
I  say,  and  let  us  have  done  with  you.  In 
the  name  of  God,  go!"  Or  words  to  that 
effect.  If  enough  people  agree  with  you, 
the  desired  effect  is  achieved.  If  not,  not— 
and  better  luck  next  time. 

The  attempted  end  run  around  thib  sim- 
ple principle  of  democracy  is  often 
justified  as  insurance  against  jobbery 
and  corruption.  Again,  who  will  deny  that 
the  stereotypical  figure— the  leathery  old 
lawmaker  leaning  against  the  pork  barrel 


and  shooting  the  breeze  with  the  lobby- 
ist—is a  menacing  one?  But  bear  this  in 
mind:  there  are  no  term  limits  on  lobbyists. 
I  shall  never  forget  a  conversation  I  had 
with  Democratic  congressman  Tony  Beilen- 
son  of  California,  who  was  preparing  to 
depart,  after  serving  10  very  solid  terms  in 
the  House,  just  as  term  limits  for  committee 
chairmen  were  being  introduced  by  eager 
newcomers  such  as  young  George  Nether- 
cutt. Beilenson  was  a  shaken  man.  "There 
was  enough  logrolling  and  back-scratching 
and  pork-barreling  before  all  this,"  he  said. 
"But  with  the  seniority  system  there  were 
at  least  some  experienced  men  and  wom- 
en who'd  seen  it  all.  Now ..."  In  the  ear- 
liest days  of  the  Gingrich  "revolution," 
lobbyists  for  major  interests  were  seen  sit- 
ting in  committee  rooms,  actually  helping 
write  the  legislation.  No  self-respecting  old 
bull  would  have  permitted  that.  Some  of 
them  even  achieve  the  confidence  to  tell 
lobbyists  to  go  look  elsewhere.  But  give 
a  hardened  lobbyist  a  nice,  fresh-faced 
greenhorn  from  the  boonies  and  the 
thing's  too  easy.  "Listen,  son— you're  new. 
I'm  here  to  help ..."  And  if  term  limits 
ever  caught  on,  there  would  be  no  veter- 
ans around  to  warn  of  the  danger. 

Moreover,  if  a  new  legislator  knows  that 
he  has  only  a  certain  amount  of  time  to 
cash  in  and  make  hay,  the  temptation  to  sell 
his  office  to  the  highest  bidder  is  very  much 
multiplied.  Six  years'  graft  and  he'll  be  out— 
and  all  ready  to  become  a  lobbyist  himself 
The  point  was  recently  made  very  well  by 
Democratic  state  representative  Mark  Hass, 
a  freshman  in  the  Oregon  legislature.  (Ore- 
gon is  one  of  the  10  states,  out  of  the  19 
term-limiting  ones,  now  reconsidering  the 
wisdom  of  the  move.)  "I  think  regular  peo- 
ple would  be  alarmed,"  said  Mr.  Hass,  "if 
they  really  knew  how  much  influence  lobby- 
ists now  have  over  this  system."  He  added 
that  with  no  "legislative  elders"  around 
"there's  a  lot  of  re-inventing  the  wheel." 

This  isn't  the  only  unintended  (or  do 

I  mean  intended?)  consequence  of  this 
pseudo-populist  maneuver.  Take  New  York 
again.  Nobody  bothered  to  notice,  when 
drafting  the  term-limits  provision,  that 
there  would  be  a  census  in  the  year  2000 
and  a  re-districting  in  2003.  As  Stan  Alt- 
man,  dean  of  the  School  of  Public  Af- 
fairs at  Baruch  College,  has  gone  to  the 
trouble  of  pointing  out,  this  means  that 
councilmembers  running  this  year  will 
be  elected  to  two-year  terms.  And,  thanks 
to  term  limits,  some  of  them  will  be  eli- 
gible to  remain  in  office  for  only  six 
years,  while  winners  of  1999  special 
elections,  which  in  this  case  don't  count, 
could  serve  four  terms  over  the  course  of 

II  years.  How  come?  Because  if  a  coun- 
cilmember  elected  in  1997  for  a  four-year 
term  is  re-elected  in  2001  for  a  two-year 
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term,  he  or  she  isn't  ehgible  to  run  again 
in  2003.  But  a  member  elected  in  2001 
for  a  two-year  term  and  again  in  2003  is 
eligible  to  run  once  more  in  2005  for  a 
four-year  term.  This  in  turn  is  because  the 
amended  City  Charter  allows  a  council- 
member  to  serve  two  terms,  at  least  one  of 
which  must  be  four  years  if  it  is  to  count 
as  a  term.  Clear?  Altman  thinks  the  provi- 
sion can  perhaps  be  mended  {he"s  not  op- 
posed to  term  limits  in  principle),  but  if 
it  isn't,  then  there  will  be  a  vertiginous  and 
unequal  turnover  of  seats  every  few  years, 
with  certain  unlucky  districts  missing  any 
chance  to  benefit  from  the  seniority  of 
their  representatives. 

This  is  what  you  get  when  you  try  \o 
simplify  what  is  already  simple— the 
right  of  the  voter  to  impose  career  clo- 
sure at  the  polls,  and  to  vote  for  anyone  he 
likes  as  often  or  as  seldom  as  he  chooses. 
The  essential  absurdity  of  term  limits  is  that 
they  disqualify  from  the  democratic  pro- 
cess persons  who  are  too  successful  at  it. 
All  the  other  unanticipated  contradictions 
are  chain  reactions  from  this  immaculate 
misconception  (as  the  Reverend  Wendell 
Foster  might  choose  to  call  it). 

Attempting  to  square  the  circle,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  scheme  have  resorted  to 
ever  cheaper  gimmicks.  In  the  original  Su- 
preme Court  case,  which  involved  an  at- 
tempt to  institute  term  limits  in  Arkansas, 
the  advocates  of  the  measure  tried  to  say, 
O.K.,  a  candidate  who  had  been  "limited" 
could  still  exercise  his  or  her  right  to  run— 
by  asking  voters  to  write  in  the  name.  In 
February  of  this  year,  the  high  court  had 
to  go  to  all  the  trouble  of  striking  down 
a  ludicrous  initiative  in  Missouri,  which 
would  have  labeled  candidates,  on  the  bal- 
lot itself  as  anti-term-limits.  Known  as  the 
scarlet-letter  law,  this  was  rightly  held  to 
be  a  bureaucratic  attempt  "to  dictate  elec- 
toral outcomes." 

Still  more  mind-boggling  is  the  work  of 
Professor  Finer  Elhauge  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  He  has  an  ingenious  but  de- 
ranged notion  of  why  term  limits  are  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  symmetry.  He  naturally 
proceeds  from  the  assumption  that  those 
who  vote  for  such  limits  are  in  a  state  of 
hopeless  intellectual  confusion.  He  writes: 

No  account  of  term  limits  can  be  satisfac- 
tory unless  it  explains  an  apparent  paradox; 
why  do  the  same  voters  who  vote  overwhelm- 
ingly for  term  limits  also  vote  overwhelming- 
ly to  return  their  senior  incumbents  to  of- 
fice? At  the  same  time  that  term  limits  were 
being  passed  in  twenty-four  states  (with  70 
percent  support  in  some  states),  voters  were 
generally  returning  90  percent  of  state  in- 
cumbents and  up  to  98  percent  of  federal 
incumbents  who  ran  tor  re-election,  the  bulk 
of  whom  exceeded  the  term  limits  those 
voters  had  just  approved. 
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An  important 
fad  about  term  limits 

is  that  they  are 
in-your-face,  flat-out 

unconstitutional. 


TWO  TERMS  AND  YOU'RE  OUT! 

Rudy  Giuliani  marches  in  the  Memorial  Day 

Parade  in  Douglaston,  Queens, 

May  29,  2000 — two  years  into  his  second 

term  as  mayor  of  New  York  City. 


Though,  as  Professor  Elhauge  genially 
conceded,  this  might  resemble  "an  irration- 
al temper  tantrum,"  there  was  an  expla- 
nation of  a  sort.  People  re-elect  their  own 
long-term  incumbents  because  they  want 
their  own  districts  to  have  the  pork  privi- 
lege that  comes  with  seniority.  However, 
they  don't  want  the  pork  spreading  to  oth- 
er districts.  Thus; 

Even  if  happy  with  the  ideology  of  its 
representative,  each  district  may  desire  to 
get  rid  of  the  senior  representatives  from  oth- 
er districts.  Representatives  from  other  dis- 
tricts cannot  be  reached  through  ordinary 
voting  hul  am  he  reached  through  term  lim- 
its. [My  italics.] 

In  other  words,  vote  to  keep  Strom 
Thurmond  if  you  live  in  South  Carolina, 
but  also  vote  (in  South  Carolina!)  to  dis- 
elect  Teddy  Kennedy  in  Massachusetts. 
And  vice  versa.  Rube  Goldberg,  say  hello 
to  Dr.  Gallup. 

The  root  argument  on  all  this  took  place 
in  the  city  of  Bristol,  in  England,  in 
(note  the  date)  1774.  That  year  saw  the 
election  of  two  Whigs  to  Parliament.  The 
first  was  named  Henry  Cruger— a  New 
Yorker  from  the  then  13  colonies.  The  oth- 
er was  Edmund  Burke— a  Dubliner  and  a 
possible  closet  Catholic.  Mr.  Cruger  told 
the  electors  rather  ingratiatingly  that  he 
believed  in  "the  legality  and  propriety  of 


the  people's  instructing  their  representa 
lives,"  and  presented  himself  as  "the  sei 
vant  of  my  constituents,  not  their  mastei 
subservient  to  their  will,  not  superiour  ti 
it."  Mr.  Burke  responded  with  an  utteranc 
of  his  own  that  has  worn  rather  better: 

It  ought  to  be  the  happiness  and  glory  c 
a  representative  to  live  in  the  strictest  unioi 
the  closest  correspondence,  and  the  most  ui 
reserved  communication  with  his  constituent 
Their  wishes  ought  to  have  great  weight  wit 
him:  their  opinion  high  respect;  their  busine 

unremitted  attention But  authoritative  i 

structions.  mandates  issued,  which  the  mer 
ber  is  bound  blindly  and  implicitly  to  obey, 
vote,  and  to  argue  for,  though  contrary  to  tl 
clearest  conviction  of  his  judgement  and  h 
conscience;  these  are  things  utterly  unknov 
to  the  laws  of  this  land. 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  fa 
warning— the  least  pandering  acceptaii' 
speech  ever  made— Edmund  Burke  t 
fused  to  join  the  razzmatazz  "victory  p 
rade"  that  Bristol's  Whigs  were  holdi' 
for  the  election  of  Cruger  and  himself  I 
probably  knew  the  crises  that  lay  ahe 
of  him:  he  was  later  to  take  a  whole  set 
of  unpopular  positions  about  indepi 
dence  for  America,  emancipation  for  1 
land,  and  the  abolition  of  laws  discrii 
nating  against  Catholics.  Six  years  lai 
Burke— the  man  often  misrepresented 
the  father  of  modern  conservatism-l 
his  seat,  but  for  being  a  flaming  libei 
Had  he  been  limited  to  six  years,  we  woi 
know  nothing  of  this.  (He  would  also  h; 
been  deprived  of  his  third  and,  in  a  w 
even  more  glorious  parliamentary  term 

Burke's  stand  in  1774  caught  the  att 
tion  of  the  Framers  and  especially  of 
Federalists.  They  wanted  a  constitutio 
system  that  would  be  relatively  immuni 
gusts  of  shallow  mass  enthusiasm.  T 
rather  overdid  it:  it  took  several  ame 
ments  before  the  roof  of  the  ConstituI 
covered  former  slaves  and  women.  Pop 
election  of  senators  did  not  come  until  1 
There  are  still  great  arguments  to  be  1 
Why  should  the  District  of  Columbia 
disenfranchised?  Why  should  electc 
college  delegates  not  be  free  to  vote  t 
conscience,  or  to  vote  in  proportion  to  " 
popular  result?  Why  should  Montana 
California  have  the  same  number  of  s  | 
tors?  But  the  term-limits  proposal  is  a 
reptitious  attempt  to  short-circuit  these 
other  problems.  It  deprives  the  peopi  I 
choice,  and  it  deprives  representative] 
their  dignity  and  independence.  It  beli 
in  the  realm  of  the  poll  huckster  an  | 
Ross  Perot's  electronic  town  meeting. 
Federalists  wanted  a  republic,  the  pe  j 
have  modified  it  into  a  democracy.  A ' 
ocratic  republic  would  be  nice.  Bai 
republics  we  know  about.  Term  limit 
a  lunge  toward  bananas  democracy  C 
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BARBARA  KKOWS  BEST 

Almost  single-handedly,  Barbara  Walters 
turned  TV  interviewing  into  the  weepily  empathetid 
kudzu  that  has  swamped  broadcast  journalism-^ 
^         But  that's  not  her  only  legacy.  Even  as 
ABC's  new  schedule  threatens  Walters's  20/20  I 
^^(jprime-time  throne,  her  thriving  daytime       J 
talk  show.  The  View,  is  revealing  a  savvier,  realer 
Rarbara-with  a  touch  oi  genius  M 


arbara  Walters  begat,  nurturf 
and  raised  to  perfection  a  new  eleme 
in  television  interviewing,  one  that  !■ 
revolutionized  the  form:  empathy.  T 
term  itself  derives  from  einfilhlen,  a  G 
man  word  that  was  used  by  Freud  a 
later  given  larger  psychotherapeutic  i 
port  by  Heinz  Kohut,  whose  1959  | 
per  on  empathy  as  an  epistemologij 
tool  was  groundbreaking.  According 
a  source  cited  in  Charles  B.  Strozit 
just-published  biography  of  Kohut. 
be  empathetic  is  "to  feel  or  find  or 
way  into  another's  state  of  mind."  A  f 
er  capable  of  worming  into  the  mil 
of  the  most  resistant  holdouts.  Barb 
Walters  took  empathy  out  of  the  ha. 
o{  Viennese  analysts  and  added  her  c 
homey  touches  until  it  was  more  tl 
an  on-air  technique— it  evolved  into  a  i 
kinda  love.  When  she  emerged  on 
scene  in  a  cloud  of  hair  spray  in  the  e 
60s.  graduating  from  a  writing  jol 
NBC's  Today  show  to  become  a  br. 
fast  staple  for  more  than  a  decade  is 
left  to  join  ABC  in  1976,  her  ballyho 
new  contract  making  her  televisi 
'"million-dollar  woman"),  TV  interv 
ing  was  dominated  by  former  ni 
papermen  and  other  nicotined  gru 
who  wanted  straight  answers,  not  gi 
emotions.  Chatting  with  guests  in  t 
iving  rooms  or  studies  on  CBS's 
son  to  Person,  Edward  R.  Murrow  d 
leave  the  sanctity  of  the  studio,  add 
ing  his  questions  to  a  picture  so 
and  maintaining  a  dry,  courtly  detl 
ment,  his  cigarette  angled  90  deg 
The  dark  prince  of  inquisition  I 
Mike  Wallace,  whose  third-degree  | 
nique  was  best  described  by  Noti  I 
Mailer  in  Advertisements  for  Mj*} 
"Wallace  had  a  hard  personally 
those  days,  he  was  a  little  like  a  y 
district  attorney,  dogged,  not  altoi) 
er  fair,  and  with  a  good  ability  to  fl 
his  guests  into  confessions  which  "H 
startling  to  hear 
a  television  set. 
Beat  was  one  o 
first  shows  to  ui 
extreme  close-up ' 
face,  and  when  a 
began  to  perspii 
drops  were  lari 
camphor  balls." 
Empathy  didn't  come  easily  to  i 
men.  Less  confrontational  than  W;  *■ 
David  Susskind  played  host  and 
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teur  anthropologist  to  Andy  Warhol  su- 
perstars screeching  like  cockatoos  and  to 
suburban  swingers  explaining  the  fine 
points  of  wife-swapping,  his  sputtering 
questions  expressing  the  bafflement  of  an 
idealistic  liberal  banging  his  woolly  head 
against  weirdness  that  he  knew  he  should 
defend  in  principle  but  that  freaked  him 
out  in  practice.  Susskind  wanted  to  under- 
stand what  made  a  transvestite  tick,  you 
could  see  him  straining,  but— but  why  did 
he/she/whatever  you  call  it  have  to  dress 
up  like  Halloween?  When  feminism  came 
along,  he  was  really  flummoxed.  Even  the 
saintly  Phil  Donahue,  to  whom  nothing 
human  was  alien  and  couldn't  be  im- 
proved with  education,  didn't  so  much 
empathize  as  nod  in  intellectual  agree- 
ment, absorbing  fringe  opinions  and  con- 
fessions as  information. 

No,  until  Bill  Clinton  and  his  chewed 
lower  lip  came  along,  men  didn't  know 


performing  a  variation  of  the  Vulcan  mind- 
meld  until  each  heart  joins  in  a  cozy  duet. 
To  succeed,  she  must  establish  a  protective 
rapport,  which  is  where  a  mother's  instinct 
comes  in  handy.  Before  interviewing  rape 
victim  Desiree  Washington,  Walters  told  a 
New  York  Times  Magazine  reporter,  "I  do 
feel  maternal  toward  her."  The  mothering 
doesn't  stop  with  her  interview  subjects. 
"Barbara  moms  all  of  us,"  Connie  Chung 
told  Vanity  Fair  in  1994. 

On  air  and  off,  Walters  has  dispensed 
chicken  soup  for  the  soul,  earning  her 
the  title  of  yenta,  according  to  Washington 
Post  TV  critic  Tom  Shales.  Her  heartfeU 
plea  to  President-elect  Carter— "Be  good 
to  us,"  "Be  wise  with  us"— has  echoed  as 
hauntingly  as  Sally  Field's  Oscar  cry,  "You 
like  me!"  She  will  never  completely  retire 
the  dunce  cap  for  having  asked  Katharine 
Hepburn  what  kind  of  tree  she  was  (in 
Walters's  defense,  it  was  Hepburn  who  first 


It  hasn't  been  all  fluff  and  soft-foci 
lenses.  Walters's  persistence  in  landir 
"the  big  get"  or  "the  monster  get"  h, 
resulted  in  a  string  of  journalistic  coui 
over  the  years;  her  audience  with  Fid 
Castro,  accompanying  Nixon  on  his  hi 
toric  trip  to  China,  the  unprecedente 
meeting  with  Sadat  and  Begin,  the  twi 
hour  exclusive  with  Monica  Lewinsk 
the  interview  with  the  paralyzed  Christi 
pher  Reeve.  Perhaps  even  more  remarl 
ably,  Walters  has  helped  build  more  frai 
chise  winners  than  any  other  woman  i 
television  history:  the  Barbara  Walte 
Specials:  the  annual  pre- Academy  Awan 
to-do;  The  View,  which  proved  that  da 
time  talk  needn't  smack  of  trailer  pari 
or  tattoo  parlors  to  be  racy;  and  20/2 
which  she  and  Hugh  Downs  co-host( 
until  he  retired  in  1999.  This  fall  Walte 
and  Bill  Geddie  (co-executive  produc 
of  The  View)  will  launch  another  pote 


Walters  has  become  television's  closest  thing  to  a  perpetual-motion  machine 
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how  to  fake  empathy  with  meltmg  con- 
viction. 

It  was  Barbara  who  taught  him    us 
how  to  sponge  up  the  pain  and  begin  the 
healing  process. 

She  was  always  "there"  for  us,  whether 
we  wanted  her  there  or  not. 

Where  the  male  broadcasters  of  her 
generation  were  craggily  patriarchal, 
Walters  was  and  remains  matriar- 
chal. Unlike  Murrow,  she  enters  the  pic- 
ture frame,  letting  the  stars  escort  her  on 
a  tour  of  their  wondrous  abodes.  Unlike 
Wallace,  she  doesn't  make  her  guests  pop 
sweat,  but  elicits  photogenic  tears.  (Tears 
she  isn't  afraid  to  share.  When  a  New  York 
Times  Magazine  reporter  interviewed  her 
in  1972,  "she  wept  over  quiche  Gruyere 
while  confessing  to  an  unhappy  child- 
hood.") Walters  seeks  not  confrontation 
nor  bristling  back  talk  but  intimacy,  disclo- 
sure, enveloping  most  of  her  subjects  in  a 
misty  bubble  of  unconditional  love  and 
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described  herself  as  one). 
Walters  has  been  ridiculed 
for  her  Tweety  Bird  lisp  (Gil- 
da  Radner's  "Baba  Wawa"  on 
Saturday  Night  Live);  scoffed 
at  for  acting  like  a  good  sport 
(dancing  a  sultry  tango  with 
Al  Pacino,  who  was  showing  off  his  moves 
from  Scent  of  a  Hbman);  castigated  for  the 
high  maintenance  of  her  image  (the  per- 
sonal entourage,  the  designer  outfits,  the 
team  of  Chippendales  dancers  pulling 
her  rickshaw);  and  deplored  for  what  is 
seen  as  her  vulgar  devotion  to  the  life- 
styles of  the  rich  and  famous,  an  indict- 
ment made  most  forcefully  by  the  media 
critic  Mark  Crispin  Miller,  who  described 
her  Hollywood-mansion  tours  as  "a  bald 
exhibition  of  fantastic  wealth,  the  camera 
panning  reverently  across  stupendous 
lawns,  vast  marble  foyers,  bedrooms  like 
the  tombs  of  emperors,  etc.,  while  Wal- 
ters, in  voice-over,  extols  the  property  as 
if  trying  to  sell  it." 


CO-HOST  WIT 
THE  MOST 

Barbara  Walters,  from 
left:  on  the  Today  show 

in  1965;  with  Hugh 

Downs  circa  1970;  and 

reaching  out  to 

Richard  Nixon  on  20/20, 

May  8,  1980. 


lial  grabber;  a  syndic; 
talk  show  starring  the  ii 
rational  author  and  spe 
lyanla  Vanzant,  spr 
boarding  from  her  apf 
ances  on  Oprah  to  lead 
own  spiritual  aerobics, 
producer,  entrepreneur,  Barbara  Wa 
has  become  television's  closest  thing 
perpetual-motion  machine. 

Yet  no  monarch  reigns  forever,  and 
ters,  for  all  her  achievements  and  eld 
turning  70  in  September.  She  has  rea 
the  autumn  of  the  matriarch.  Just  as 
at  the  point  where  she  could  dictati 
memoirs  and  do  a  lifetime-achieve 
victory  lap  like  Don  Hewitt  or  D 
Schorr,  she's  forced  to  defend  her  q 
dom.  Her  throne  is  being  sawed  out 
under  her. 

The  first  signs  of  erosion  in  Wal  • 
power  position  were  faint,  piffling,  ' 
ascribed  to  outside  factors.  She  cut  ' 
her  celebrity  specials  from  four  to  tw  ' 
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year— not  a  big  deal,  given  her  workload. 
But  her  pre-Oscars  broadcast,  which  in  the 
past  has  been  a  dependably  shallow  oasis 
of  fabulousness,  had  a  decidedly  cheesy 
flavor  to  it  this  year,  with  a  guest  list  con- 
sisting of  John  Travolta,  flush  from  his 
triumphs  in  Battlefield  Earth  and  Lueky 
Numbers,  and  his  wife,  Kelly  Preston  ("I 
just  feel  Scientology  rocks!");  Ben  Stiller, 
who's  made  more  than  his  quota  of  duds; 
and  country  singer  Faith  Hill,  whose  con- 
nection to  filmmaking  was  a  shade  tenu- 
ous. Perhaps  this  A-list  drop-off  reflects 
the  paucity  of  totemic  Schwarzenegger- 
Stallone-Eastwood-Sharon  Stone  mega- 
stars  in  a  period  characterized  by  the  prolif- 
eration of  beautiful  semi-somebodies  whose 
flat  tummies  and  sunshine  faces  suggest  a 
bumper  crop  of  test-tube  babies.  Some  crit- 
ics scorned  Walters's  special  earlier  this 
year  about  adoption.  Born  in  My  Heart:  A 
Love  Story,  which  took  a  worthy  topic  and 
turned  it  into  a  saccharine  testimonial. 
"Walters,"  Eric  Mink  wrote  in  his  Daily 
News  preview,  "ends  the  special  by  devot- 
ing an  astonishing  10  minutes  of  airtime— 
almost  a  quarter  of  the  show— to  herself 
and  her  daughter,  Jackie,  who  was  adopted 
more  than  30  years  ago."  At  the  end  of  the 
interview  with  Jackie,  conducted  by  ABC 


sitely  calibrated  angst  and  undernourished 
needs  starring  Sela  Ward.  Moving  to  Wed- 
nesday nights,  20/20  will  also  be  benched 
during  the  November  sweeps,  a  demotion 
that  will  disrupt  its  continuity.  It  was  a 
message  move  by  the  network.  An  anony- 
mous senior  news  executive  told  The  New 
York  Times.  "It's  as  if  they've  chosen  Sela 
Ward  over  Barbara  Walters."  As  a  devoted 
fan  of  Ward's  previous  series.  Sisters,  which 
I  would  watch  whenever  there  wasn't  a 
"Desert  Fox"  documentary  on  the  History 
Channel,  I  understand  why  Ward  might 
get  the  nod— she  has  earned  permanent 
babe  status.  But  the  switch  was  driven 
more  by  ageism  than  sexism.  Despite  tepid 
ratings.  Once  and  Again  draws  a  friskier 
demographic  than  the  older-skewing,  more 
sedentary  20/20.  Once  and  Again  is  also 
produced  by  Touchstone,  a  division  of  Dis- 
ney, which  owns  ABC.  The  suits  in  the  ex- 
ecutive suites  were  simply  attending  to  busi- 
ness, squeezing  out  profits  like  a  corporate 
boa  constrictor.  Such  cold-blooded  calcula- 
tions dismayed  news  colleagues  like  Dan 
Rather.  Katie  Couric,  and  Connie  Chung, 
who  empathized  with  Walters's  loss  of  face. 
Quoted  in  People,  Chung  asked  rhetorical- 
ly, "Is  this  what  loyalty  and  hard  work  are 
rewarded  with?  . . .  Barbara  is  a  legend. 


know  that,"  Walters  says  of  the  celebrities 
she  interviews. 

The  solicitous  measures  Walters  takes 
not  to  ruffle  their  peacock  feathers  become 
even  more  painstaking  when  she  finds  her- 
self in  the  presence  of  eagles.  Barbara  Wal- 
ters is  television's  foremost  power  groupie. 
Power,  like  celebrity,  has  always  been 
matter  of  personalities  to  her— the  Gre; 
Man  theory  adapted  to  TV.  She  has  new 
been  interested  in  the  policy  moves  am 
the  instrumentation  of  power,  the  collateral 
damage  or  unintended  consequences  (whaj 
the  C.I.A.  calls  "blowback").  Leave  thattJ 
the  mop-up  crews.  It's  how  her  subjects  fee 
about  what  they  did  that  fascinates  her 
Even  here  she's  careful  not  to  press.  "Bar 
bara  has  a  very  strong  respect  for  powei 
and  position,"  said  a  producer  quoted  ii 
Newsweek  in  1974.  It's  more  than  respect 
it's  erotic  attraction.  Many  scoffed  whei 
Walters  called  Richard  Nixon  "sexy"  in  he 
best-selling  guide.  How  to  Talk  with  Prai 
tically  Anybody  About  Practically  Anytim 
chalking  it  up  as  cheap  flattery  to 
Nixon's  approval  (which  it  did),  but 
friend  of  Walters's  quoted  in  Jerry  0] 
penheimer's  unauthorized  1990  biograph( 
said  it  wasn't  a  journalistic  ruse.  "In  myes^ 
perience  Barbara  always  found  extremelJ 


On  air  and  off,  Barbara  Walters  has  dispensed  chicken  soup  for  the  soul. 


reporter  Cynthia  McFadden.  Walters  joined 
her  daughter  on  the  set  for  hugs  and 
smoochies.  "And  you  can't  help  wondering 
if  this  moment  is  what  the  show  was  about 
all  along,"  Mink  sniped,  scoring  a  bull's-eye. 
However,  it  is  at  Walters's  prime-time 
flagship  show,  20/20,  where  the  plot  has 
thickened.  The  Daily  News  reported  that 
she  "played  hardball"  to  secure  Regis  Phil- 
bin's  Who  Wants  to  Be  a  Millionaire  as  a 
lead-in.  "threatening  to  pull  her  specials." 
only  to  have  her  bluff  called  as  -ABC  chose 
to  keep  the  game  show  in  its  Thursday 
slot  preceding  PrimeTime.  the  news- 
magazine co-hosted  by  Diane  Sawyer. 
Not  only  did  this  decision  leave  the  show 
hanging  by  itself  on  a  limb,  it  was  inter- 
preted as  professionally  nettling,  since  the 
younger,  glossier  Sawyer  has  modeled  her 
career  on  Walters's,  to  the  point  of  adopt- 
ing her  soothing,  tell-me-where-it-hurts  tones, 
and,  unfairly  or  not,  been  cast  in  the  role 
of  Barbara's  rival  and  blonde  nemesis.  Then 
came  the  true  body-blow. 

In  May,  ABC  announced  that  it  was 
uprooting  20/20  from  its  Friday-night 
perch,  where  it  had  sat  unmolested  for 
23  years,  to  make  room  for  the  critically  ac- 
claimed but  sparsely  seen  Once  and  Again, 
a  Thirtysoniething-\sh  soap  opera  of  exqui- 


She  deserves  better."  Others  saw  the  down- 
grade of  20/20  as  less  a  personal  dis  than 
a  deeper  glaeial  shift.  "In  the  changing 
dynamics  of  broadcast  television,  not  even 
Ms.  Walters  is  sacrosanct,"  Jim  Rutenberg 
wrote  in  The  New  York  Times.  "And  her 
eviction  from  Friday  night  tapped  into  a 
growing  sense  in  the  news  division  of  its 
waning  relevance." 

Journalism  will  survive  this.  What  Bar- 
bara Walters  does  now  has  so  little  to 
do  with  journalism  that  it's  foolish  to 
confuse  the  two.  Since  becoming  a  prime- 
time  eminence,  Walters  has  adopted  too 
stately  and  solicitous  a  manner  to  come  in 
for  the  kill  as  an  interviewer,  often  ventur- 
ing forward  after  some  apologetic  foreplay, 
as  if  the  American  people  with  their  piggy 
noses  pressed  against  the  glass  forced  her  to 
override  her  ladylike  qualms:  "I  hate  to  do 
this,"  she  said  before  asking  Oliver  North's 
secretary  Fawn  Hall  if  she  was  dating  any- 
one, "but  you  know  people  want  to  know." 
Sometimes  she'll  tell  a  subject,  "It's  been 
in  the  news,  so  I  must  ask  you  ..."  Hey, 
Barbara,  you've  been  in  the  news  biz  for 
40  years,  ask  already— that's  your  job.  But 
it's  hard  to  deliver  a  startling  jab  when  so 
much  of  the  job  requires  ingratiating  your- 
self "I  don't  want  to  hurt  them  and  they 


powerful,  dark  men— and  I  don't  me; 
men  with  dark  brown  hair,  but  dark 
temperament,  dark  in  negotiation  at 
inaneuvering,  dark  in  manipulation-sl 
found  those  types  attractive  and  sex 
Everyone  asked  her  how  she  could  s 
Nixon  was  sexy,  and  I  felt  sorry  for  her  \ 
cause  I  knew  she  had  told  the  truth."  H 
infatuation  with  the  dark  side  of  fame  has 
waned  over  the  years.  Power  is  still  t 
ultimate  aphrodisiac,  to  borrow  the  max 
of  her  pal  Henry  Kissinger.  As  politicia 
have  become  more  adept  as  actors,  they 
learned  how  to  play  Walters,  disclosinj 
single  pea  of  sound-bite  candor  and  a 
vincing  her  she's  extracted  a  choice  pearl. 
1996,  Walters  hosted  a  90-minute  greati 
hits  special  called  Barbara  Walters. 
Years  at  ABC,  a  trip  down  memory  1: 
that  strolled  the  corridors  of  power  (M 
garet  Thatcher,  Hillary  Clinton,  Rich; 
Nixon),  tiptoed  down  murderers'  r 
(Saddam  Hussein,  Jean  Harris,  M 
David  Chapman),  and  ran  the  flashb 
gauntlet  of  opening  nights  and  gala 
mieres  (Laurence  Olivier,  Paul  Newni|| 
and  "a  bevy  of  blonde  Hollywood  boi 
shells").  Watching  the  special  was  like 
ping  through  a  baseball-card  collectioi 
famous  faces  and  faded  names,  a  tos 
salad  of  celebrity  where  everyone  loo 
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CLINTON  AND  THE  GENE 


Like  Clinton,  General  Wesley  Clark  was  a  Rhodes  scholar  from 

Arkansas,  distrusted  by  the  Pentagon.  In  this  article,  the  basis  for  his  new  book, 

War  in  a  Time  of  Peace,  the  author  reveals  how  Clark,  caught  between 

a  White  House  afraid  of  the  military  and  a  military  afraid  of  intervention, 

would  win  the  1998  Kosovo  war-and  then  lose  his  job 

BY  DAVID  HALBERSTAM 


Sometimes,  in  his  final  weeks 
in  office  and  after  he  left  the 
presidency.  Bill  Clinton  would 
muse  with  friends  that  if  he'd 
had  it  to  do  all  over  again  as 
a  young  man  he  would  have 
handled  Vietnam  differently.  It 
was  not  the  morality  of  the 
war  he  had  re-evaluated,  but  the  political 
consequences  of  his  not  having  gone.  The 
implication  was  that  he  might  even  have 
served,  because  his  failure  to  do  so  cast 
so  long  a  shadow  over  his  subsequent  ca- 
reer and  created  so  sharp  a  fault  line  in 
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his  relationship  with  the  senior  military 
when  he  was  commander  in  chief.  Those 
who  monitored  Clinton  closely  during  his 
eight  years  as  president  believed,  in  fact, 
that  he  was  intimidated  more  by  the  mili- 
tary than  by  any  other  political  force  he 
dealt  with.  "T  don't  think  there  was  any 
doubt,"  said  a  former  senior  N.S.C.  official 
who  studied  him  closely,  "that  he  was  out- 
and-out  afraid  of  them." 

Clinton  and  his  wife  were,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  military,  representatives  of  a  political 
group  that  had  been  among  its  severest  crit- 
ics over  the  past  20  years.  In  addition,  the 


two  sides  represented  very  different  so 
and  cultural  forces  in  an  increasingly  di 
ed  America.  These  divisions  were  un 
scored  when  one  of  the  very  first  thi 
that  the  new  president  tried  to  do  after 
ing  office  was  to  change  the  military's  p( 
forbidding  gays  to  serve,  something  im 
tant  to  an  increasingly  vital  constitut 
which  had  helped  elect  him,  but  s! 
anathema  to  most  military  traditionalisi 
There  had  been  another  dramatic 
ment  early  in  the  Chnton  administra 
when  Lieutenant  General  Barry  McCal 
Colin  Powell's  highly  decorated  persom 
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sistant,  who  had  been  badly  wounded  in 
Vietnam,  was  walking  through  the  White 
House  and  was  gratuitously  insulted  by  a 
young  woman  on  Clintons  staff.  When  he 
said  hello  to  her,  she  turned  and  replied, 
We  don't  talk  to  soldiers  around  here. 
Within  hours,  word  of  what  had  happened 
spread  throughout  the  Pentagon. 

The  president  himself  seemed  to  show 
a  certain  hesitancy  in  playing  the  part  of 
commander  in  chief.  His  salute,  unlike 
that  of  his  predecessors,  was  notably  lax, 
almost  incompetent,  as  if  his  mind  and  his 
body  could  not  agree  on  the  procedure. 
His  head  would  bow  slightly,  and,  as 
George  Stephanopoulos  noted,  he  would 
salute  somewhat  furtively;  the  gesture 
seemed  to  say,  I'm  doing  this,  hut  I  don't 
really  want  to.  and  this  is  not  the  real  me. 


From  the  low  point  of  the  mid-70s,  se- 
nior army  officers  worked  diligently  to 
undo  the  damage,  and  they  did  so  with  ex- 
ceptional success.  When  General  Colin 
Powell,  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  from  1989  to  1993.  spoke  about  the 
greatest  achievement  of  his  career,  it  was 
not  his  success  as  overall  architect  of  the 
1991  Gulf  War  that  he  mentioned,  or  the 
remarkable  personal  odyssey  that  had  tak- 
en him,  the  son  of  Jamaican  immigrants, 
to  the  highest  position  in  the  American 
military.  Rather,  he  believed,  it  was  his  role 
in  restoring  the  army's  honor  and  integrity 
in  the  late  70s  and  80s  that  he  cited,  and 
he  was  ever  after  extremely 
protective  of  the  army— careful 
about  how  it  was  used,  lest  the 
same  mistakes  be  made  again. 


talking  about  if  we  can't  use  it?"  she  s; 
upon  hearing  his  doubts  about  interventii 
Powell  later  noted  that  he  thought  he  woi 
have  an  aneurysm. 

There  was  one  major  problem,  howev 
in  tenns  of  any  Balkan  activism,  and  t 
was  that  Clinton's  mind  was  not  on  fore 
policy,  it  was  on  domestic  issues,  and 
ducing  the  budget.  The  campaign  and 
own  election  had  convinced  him.  the  cc 
plete  political  animal,  that  there  was  li 
political  upside  in  foreign  policy.  That  1 
showed  most  clearly  at  a  meeting  witi 
group  of  leading  Democrats— House  cc 
mittee  chairmen  all— he  held  just  before 
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Criticized  early  on  for 
his  salute,  Clmton  shows  i 
hisnew  techn^e,  1998. 


Clintons  salute  was  notably  lax; 
it  seemed  to  say,  I'm  doing  this,  bui 
I  don't  really  want  to. 


Finally,  Tony  Lake,  Clinton's  national- 
security  adviser,  spoke  to  Stephanopoulos 
on  the  need  to  upgrade  the  president's 
salute.  The  big  question  was  who  would 
beard  Clinton  and  give  him  a  lesson.  Since 
it  was  an  administration  not  exactly  brim- 
ming with  combat  veterans,  it  was  decided 
that  Lake,  who  had  spent  much  time  in 
Vietnam  as  a  young  man  with  the  State 
Department,  should  be  the  one. 

Not  surprisingly.  Clinton  and  the  mili- 
tary remained  suspicious  of  each 
other.  One  reason  was  simply  that 
Clinton  came  from  the  Democratic  Party, 
which  had  not  only  been  in  power  when 
the  decision-making  on  Vietnam  had  taken 
place  but  from  whose  ranks  most  of  the 
protesters  had  eventually  come.  In  no 
small  part  because  of  the  war  and  the  do- 
mestic divisions  it  created,  the  Democrats 
had  been  in  the  White  House  for  only  4  of 
the  previous  24  years  when  Bill  Clinton 
was  elected.  The  other  institution  badly 
damaged  by  the  war  was  the  United  States 
Army,  in  Korea,  it  was  said  within  senior 
military  circles,  we  had  sent  over  an  ill- 
prepared  army  and  gotten  back  a  highly 
professional  one;  in  Vietnam,  because  the 
pressure  from  the  politicians  and  the  senior 
command  to  make  the  results  look  better 
on  paper  was  so  corrupting,  we  had  sent 
over  a  highly  professional,  elite  army  and 
gotten  back  a  bad  one.  The  army's  promo- 
tion system  had  been  devastated  by  Viet- 
nam, the  wrong  people  rewarded  for  play- 
ing the  game,  and  as  a  result  morale  had 
been  seriously  damaged. 


Thus,  in  the  complicated, 
delicate  dance  that  took  place 
between  Clinton  and  Powell  in 
the  early  months  of  the  Clin- 
ton administration,  vast  unresolved  issues 
were  on  the  table— foreign-policy  issues 
which  tended  to  remind  the  military  of  the 
badly  flawed  decision-making  of  Vietnam. 
By  this  time  the  Democrats  seemed  far 
more  eager -to  undertake  foreign  humani- 
tarian interventions— "values-driven  mili- 
tary activism,"  the  generals  called  it,  and 
that  was  not  a  flattering  description  at  the 
Pentagon— than  the  Republican  administra- 
tion that  had  preceded  them,  or  the  mili- 
tary itself  (Or,  as  Bruce  Herschensohn.  a 
conservative  politician  and  commentator 
in  California,  once  noted,  the  Republicans 
want  a  big  army  and  then  don't  want  to 
send  it  anywhere,  while  the  Democrats 
want  a  very  small  one  and  want  to  send  it 
everywhere.) 

Certainly  the  most  pressing  foreign- 
policy  issue  confronting  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration was  Bosnia,  where  Serb  forces 
were  waging  genocidal  warfare  on  both 
Croats  and  Bosnian  Muslims.  During  the 
1992  campaign  Clinton,  in  part  to  show 
that  he  cared  about  foreign  policy,  and  in 
part  to  put  the  Republicans  on  the  defen- 
sive, had  been  sharply  critical  of  George 
Bush's  failure  to  use  force  in  the  Balkans. 
At  one  early  National  Security  Council 
meeting  there  was  a  brief  firefight  between 
Bosnia  activist  Madeleine  Albright,  then  the 
administration's  ambassador  to  the  UN., 
and  General  Powell.  "What's  the  point  of 
having  this  superb  military  you're  always 
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inauguration.  He  went  around  the  ro 
asking  each  chairman  about  the  probl 
in  his  area,  finally  getting  to  Lee  Hami 
the  veteran  Indiana  congressman  who  h 
ed  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commi  i 
Hamilton  started  describing  some  ofj 
problems  a  new  president  would 
Suddenly  Clinton  interrupted  him.  "Li 
went  through  the  whole  campaign  anc 
one  talked  about  foreign  policy  at  all] 
cept  for  a  few  members  of  the  press." 
was  the  real  voice  of  Clinton— not  the  > 
paigner  who  had  talked  so  easily  abou  I 
ing  something  in  Bosnia.  It  set  Haml 
back  slightly,  but  then  he  responded, ' 
know,  every  president's  tenure  is  marks  I 
foreign-policy  issues,  whether  they  wil 
or  not.  It  just  happens  that  way.  No  A  j 
ican  president  can  avoid  it,  because  he 
leader  of  the  free  world.  They  think 
can,  but  they  can't." 

It  was  here  the  fault  line  betweei  ( 
civilians  and  the  military  lay,  in  the  t 
ence  between  what  the  administration  f- 
ed  and  how  far  up  on  its  list  of  prio  ^ 
an  issue  such  as  Bosnia  really  was.  Gt  il 
Powell,  two  melancholy  tours  of  Vie  i 
behind  him,  did  not  think  that  airp  i 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  turn  bacl  > 
bodan  Milosevic's  Serb  forces.  Ye  ^ 
believed,  there  would  be  immediate, :  ^ 
range  benefits  from  the  use  of  J" 
technology  airpower  against  the  Serb  " 
airpower  was  never  enough  in  situ; 
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his.  In  Vietnam  he  had  learned  the 
way  that  it  was  important  to  expect  the 
jected,  to  live  with  the  unpredictable— 
lever  to  underrate  an  opponent  oper- 
;  in  difficult,  inhospitable  terrain, 
most  senior  army  men  after  Korea 
Vietnam,  he  was  extremely  skeptical 
t  any  highly  optimistic  prediction  of 
strategic  airpower  could  do.  "When 
r  someone  telling  me  what  airpower 
do,"  he  once  said,  "I  head  for  the 
er." 

jwell's  greatest  fear,  though,  was  that 
intervened  with  ground  troops  the 
army,  rather  than  fighting  back  in 
ional,  large-scale  military  units,  where 
echnological  superiority  would  be  de- 
:,  would  break  down  into  smaller  guer- 
units  that  would  drain  us  in  a  slow- 
d,  low-level,  hit-and-run  war.  That 
d  be  a  Balkan  version  of  Vietnam, 
f  that  happened,  he  feared,  the  civil- 
irchitects  might  once  again  distance 
selves  from  the  debacle,  leaving  the 
iry  to  hold  the  bag. 
hen  Powell  had  advised  George  Bush 
le  subject,  he  put  the  price  tag  on 
an  intervention  at  roughly  250,000 
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than  a  best-case  one.  Vietnam  had  been 
planned  as  a  best-case  scenario,  which 
proved  disastrously  wrong,  and  he  was  not 
about  tc  permit  a  repeat  of  it  on  his  watch. 
What  Powell  wanted,  if  American  iroops 
were  going  to  be  used  in  the  Balkans,  was  a 
clear  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  presi- 
dent that  this  was  a  high-priority  issue.  There 
was  one  moment  in  the  first  few  months  of 
the  new  admindstration  when  Les  Aspin,  the 
secretary  of  defense,  rather  casually  said 
something  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States 
ought  to  hit  the  Serbs  hard  with  our  airpow- 
er and  see  if  it  works.  "And  if  it  doesn't 
work?"  Powell  asked.  "Then  we'll  try  some- 
thing else?"  So  Powell  paraphrased  one  of 
his  favorite  George  Patton  quotations  to  As- 
pin: "When  you  put  your  hand  to  the  thing, 
make  sure  that  the  thing  works." 

Powell  was  extremely  wary  of  humani- 
tarian interventions.  To  him,  the  danger- 
even  if  we  merely  sent  along  medical  sup- 
plies or  food— remained  considerable.  An 
American  plane  might  be  shot  down,  and 
then  we  would  have  to  extricate  our  own 
men.  More,  there  was  always  the  danger 
of  mission  creep— that  is,  when  a  commit- 
ment begun  for  one  purpose  starts  to 
grow  and  change  under  the 
pressure  of  events.  Certainly  the 
operation  to  end  starvation 
in  Somalia  and  to  deliver 
medical  supplies  there  was 
a  classic  example  of  mission 
creep.  The  Pentagon  volun- 
teered it  in  late  1992,  largely. 


tivists  were  fighting  against:  the  nervous- 
ness over  past  mistakes,  notably  Vietnam 
and  now  Somalia. 

If  in  time  the  administration  found  a 
sympathetic  figure  in  the  military,  some- 
one whose  beliefs  at  least  to  some  degree 
paralleled  those  of  the  top  civilians,  it  was 
John  Shalikashvili,  who  became  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  after  Powell  retired  in 
1993.  Shalikashvili  was  more  open  to  the 
concept  of  peacekeeping  missions,  in  no 
small  part  because  of  his  own  biography. 
He  had  arrived  in  this  country  at  the  age 
of  16  as  a  refugee  from  Central  Europe, 
and  he  had  perfected  his  English  by  watch- 
ing John  Wayne  movies.  Aware  of  what  it 
was  like  to  lose  the  world  around  you  and 
to  be  a  displaced  person,  he  had  greater 
sympathy  for  humanitarian  operations  than 
did  most  senior  military  men. 

He  never  came  up  with  a  Shall  Doc- 
trine to  replace  the  Powell  Doctrine,  but  it 
gradually  appeared  that  he  was  trying  to 
change— or  at  least  make  adjustments  in— 
the  core  philosophy  of  the  army,  in  par- 
ticular to  accommodate  the  complicated, 
new  peacekeeping  missions  created  by  the 
collapse  of  the  old  order  and  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War.  While  Shalikashvili  would 
later  say  (quite  discreetly)  that  he  had 
largely  agreed  with  the  Powell  Doctrine, 
that  you  did  not  undertake  military  mis- 
sions unless  they  were  completely  outlined, 
the  force  levels  agreed  upon,  and  the  e.xit 
strategy  clear,  he  wanted  greater  flexibility 


"■what's  the  point  of  having  this  superb 
military  if  we  can't  use  it?"  Madeleine 
Albright  asked  Powell  about  Bosnia. 


FACE-OFF 

Clinton  congratulates 

Powell,  retiring  as 

chairman  of  the  Joint 

Chiefs,  1993. 


3s.  That  had  put  off  the  Bush  team,  al- 
y  exhausted  by  the  Gulf  War  and  the 
luous  job  of  ending  the  Cold  War,  and 
rifled  the  top  Clinton  people  as  well, 
vhose  priority  lists,  campaign  rhetoric 
/ithstanding,  Bosnia  ranked  relatively 
What  Powell  was  hearing  from  the 
ton  people  when  they  talked  of  inter- 
ion,  he  later  said,  was  a  policy  based 
ope— of  doing  something  on  the  cheap. 
i{  he  wanted  instead  was  a  policy 
d  on  reality,  which  factored  in  the  un- 
lictable— a  worst-case  scenario  rather 


it  was  believed,  as  Powell's  way 
of  not  doing  Bosnia.  But  things 
went  wrong  in  early  1993; 
there  had  been  a  decision  not 
merely  to  deliver  food  and 
medicine  but  also  to  capture 
General  Mohamed  Farah 
Aideed,  a  Somalian  warlord. 
That  mission  ended  with  the  death  of  18 
American  soldiers,  one  of  whom  was 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  Mogadishu 
while  a  crowd  of  Somalians  cheered,  an 
event  played  again  and  again  on  Ameri- 
can television.  It  was  a  devastating  setback 
for  humanitarian  intervention,  and  from 
then  on,  Dick  Holbrooke,  an  ascending 
member  of  the  Clinton  national-security 
team  and  a  leading  Balkan  activist,  talked 
about  the  problems  hanging  over  peace- 
keeping missions.  He  coined  the  word 
"Vietmalia"  to  symbolize  what  the  ac- 


in  the  use  of  the  army's  forces.  The  mili- 
tary has  abbreviations  for  everything,  and 
the  abbreviation  here  was  wonderful: 
O.O.T.W,  or  Operations  Other  Than  War. 
He  believed  that  now  that  the  Cold  War 
was  over  military  missions  were  bound  to 
change,  and  he  would  go  around  saying 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  did 
not  have  the  right  to  put  a  notice  on  his 
door  saying,  i'm  sorry— we  only  do  the 
BIG  ONES,  signed  John  Shalikashvili. 

To  the  Clinton  people  the  arrival  of  Sha- 
likashvili came  as  a  considerable  relief  re- 
moving what  they  considered  the  formida- 
ble flgure— and  roadblock-of  Powell.  In 
the  military,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was, 
on  occasion,  a  suspicion  that  Shall  had  got 
the  job  because,  as  a  naturalized  Ameri- 
can, he  was  someone  the  Clinton  people, 
ever  so  skillful  at  finding  the  vulnerabilities 
of  those  they  dealt  with,  could  influence 
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too  readily,  someone  too  much  in  awe  of 
the  office  of  the  president. 

Shalikashvili  was  very  much  aware  that  if 
he  was  going  to  change  the  army  he  had  to 
change  the  top  personnel.  In  his  search  for 
officers  who  had  views  similar  to  his  own  of 
what  the  army's  missions  might  become,  he 
helped  get  a  fourth  star  for  a  dazzlingly 
bright  young  officer  named  Wes  Clark. 
Shalikashvili  had  known  him  since  Clark 
was  a  lieutenant  colonel,  and  thought  him 
very  bright,  perhaps  a  little  too  brash,  but 
possessing  the  kind  of  talent  that  the  army 
badly  needed  at  that  level.  Clark's  singular 
ability  to  cut  through  immensely  complicat- 
ed issues  had  long  ago  set  him  apart  from 
most  of  his  peers.  Even  in  the  upper  levels 
of  the  army,  where  everyone  was  ambitious 
and  almost  supematurally  focused,  Clark 
stood  out.  and  it  had  always  been  that  way. 
He  was  the  most  competitive  of  men. 

In  some  ways  Clark  was  like  the  presi- 
dent he  served,  both  of  them  tapped  early 
on  as  the  brightest  boy  around,  both  of  them 
talented,  driven,  and  unwilling  to  accept  fail- 
ure in  any  form.  Clark  had  been  first  in  his 
class  during  his  plebe  year  at  West  Point  in 
1963,  and  first  in  his  class  when  he  graduat- 
ed from  the  academy  in  1966.  He  did  not 
merely  nam  to  win;  he  had  to  win.  For 
Clark,  even  a  regular  morning  jog  with  pals 
might  as  well  have  been  an  Olympic  qualify- 
ing heat.  It  was  hard  not  to  like  him,  noted 
one  of  his  friends,  just  as  long  as  you  under- 
stood that  Wes  believed  that  every  minute  of 
every  day  could  be  used  profitably,  and  that 
he  had  to  win.  even  if  he  did  not  understand 
why.  His  competitive  drive  was  an  impulse 
over  which  he  had  little  control.  To  friends 
it  was  just  Wes  being  Wes.  Wmning  was  a 
function  of  character. 

He  was  born  in  Chicago,  the  son  of  a 
Protestant  mother,  Veneta  Kanne.  originally 
from  Arkansas,  and  Benjamin  Kanne.  who 
was  Jewish,  a  lawyer,  and  a  minor  Demo- 
cratic politician.  Benjamin  died  when  Wesley 
was  four,  and  his  mother  retunkd  to  Arkan- 
sas, where  she  married  Victor  Clark,  whose 
surname  his  stepson  eventually  took.  Wes 
was  raised  as  a  Baptist,  converted  to  Catholi- 
cism during  Vietnam,  and  learned  only  lat- 
er, when  he  was  23,  that  he  was  half  Jewish. 

After  he  left  West  Point,  Clark  went  on 
to  win  a  Rhodes  scholarship,  which 
in  the  army  was  not  unlike  being 
handed  a  live  hand  grenade.  It  put  you  on 
a  fast  track,  all  kinds  of  powerful  people 
started  looking  out  for  you,  but  it  also 
meant  that  you  might  well  go  against  the 
grain  of  the  culture  of  the  army,  that  peo- 
ple might  think  you  were  a  little  too  smart 
and  in  too  much  of  a  hurry— the  hallmark 
of  most  Rhodes  scholars. 

Among  the  many  distinctions  that  run 
through  the  army,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
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tant  is  that  of  pure  warrior  versus  military 
intellectual.  Warriors  were  greatly  favored 
within  the  culture,  while  intellectuals  were 
generally  regarded  with  some  degree  of  sus- 
picion. It  was  believed  that  their  talents 
were  abstract,  that  they  had  a  tendency  to 
get  too  cozy  with  civilian  politicians,  and 
that  their  primary  loyalty,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  might  not  be  to  their  troops. 
Many  in  the  army  believed  that  the  intellec- 
tuals had  been  the  problem  in  Vietnam, 
that  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Robert  McNa- 
mara  had  co-opted  too  many  senior  army 
men  and  bent  them  to  accepting  the  incre- 
mental escalation  of  an  unwinnable  war. 

Clark  was  perceived  by  many  as  an 
army  intellectual.  But  to  those  who  knew 
him  well  he  was  also,  in  every  sense,  the 


make  him  a  ciNC,  or  commander  in  chie 
and  a  four-star.  SouthCom,  or  Souther 
Command— Latin  America  plus  the  Carit 
bean— was  viewed  by  a  number  of  senio 
mihtary  people  as  the  ideal  testing  groum 
for  an  officer  ascending  to  the  very  highes 
level.  It  involved  all  the  problems  enden 
ic  to  the  underdeveloped  world— povertj 
drugs,  and  uncommonly  fragile  civic  insti 
tutions.  The  traditional  procedure  to  name ; 
CFNC  is  for  the  army  chief  of  staff  to  sugges 
his  candidates  for  the  slot,  and  for  the  chaii 
man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  make  the  choicf 
then  hand  the  selection  on  to  the  secretar 
of  defense  and  the  White  House.  But  th 
army  did  not  have  Clark  on  its  list.  S 
when  Shalikashvili  nominated  him  for  th 
SouthCom  post,  Dennis  Reimer,  the  chit 


As  Wes  Clark  rose  in  rank,  he  seemed 

to  be  on  a  hair  trigger,  spoiling  for  a  good  fight 

or  a  worthy  war. 


complete  warrior.  Lieutenant  General  Dan 
Christman.  later  superintendent  of  West 
Point  and  one  of  Clark's  oldest  friends— 
they  were  a  year  apart  at  West  Point— ad- 
mired him  greatly.  "There  is  no  one  I've 
known  in  my  years  in  the  army  who  em- 
bodies the  warrior  ethos  more  completely 
than  Wes— he's  excelled  as  a  commander  at 
every  level."  Christman  said.  "He's  fierce 
and  he's  absolutely  feariess.  and  above  all 
he  is  a  warrior.  He's  always  ready  not  mere- 
ly to  go  into  combat  but  to  excel.  If  you 
were  going  into  battle,  you  would  want  him 
in  command— company,  battalion,  brigade. 
He  would  do  everything  right,  he  would 
think  out  every  option,  he  would  be  self- 
less, and  he  would  be  fearless.  No  one 
would  do  it  better  But  within  the  army  he 
rarely  gets  credit  for  being  a  warrior." 

Indeed,  his  combat  credentials  were  first- 
rate.  Clark  had  graduated  from  West  Point 
in  the  very  middle  of  the  Vietnam  War.  had 
commanded  a  company  in  the  First  In- 
fantry Division,  and  in  an  early  battle  had 
been  seriously  wounded  four  times,  in  the 
hand,  shoulder,  leg.  and  hip.  Yet  he  had 
continued  to  command  his  unit,  and  for 
that  he  received  the  Silver  Star.  The  battle 
and  the  wounds,  some  thought,  had  made 
him  more  aggressive  than  ever;  as  he  rose 
in  rank,  he  seemed  to  be  on  a  hair  trigger. 
spoiling  for  a  good  fight  or  a  worthy  war. 

The  blips  in  his  career  were  few:  he  got 
his  first  star  at  43,  and  took  command 
of  the  First  Cav,  a  fabled  division  and 
prized  assignment,  at  47.  In  June  1996. 
Shalikashvili  wanted  Clark  for  the  South- 
Com job,  based  in  Florida,  which  would 


of  stafT,  was  most  unhappy  and  resiste 
Shalikashvili  reminded  Reimer  that  he 
chairman  still  had  the  right  to  pick  tkj 
ciNCs,  and  he  asked  Reimer,  as  a  persor' 
courtesy,  to  sign  off  on  the  selectio 
Reimer  did  so  reluctantly.  The  army's  ai 
tude,  as  expressed  by  Reimer,  was  clea 
Well,  he's  not  really  the  man  we  want  !r 
this  one,  but  if  you  really  want  him,  y- 
can  have  him. 

A  year  later  the  job  of  saceur,  or  CI 
Europe— that  is,  the  commander  of  w 
forces— opened  up.  The  position  was.' 
crucial  one,  probably  the  best  comma' 
in  the  army  ("The  prince  of  Europe-', 
most  powerful  man  on  the  Continent," 
one  high-level  officer  called  it).  Again 
army  handed  in  its  list  and  again  Clai 
name  was  missing.  Again,  Shalikash 
told  Reimer  that  he  was  going  to  na 
Clark  for  the  command.  This  time,  h' 
ever,  Reimer  refused  to  sign  off  on  it. 

It  was  true  that  Clark  was  not  the  warn 
of  men;  rather,  he  always  seemed 
bristle  with  the  singularity  of  milit 
purpose.  Nothing  was  to  get  in  his  \ 
He  did  not  generate  any  warm  feelin; 
the  old  man  is  a  hell  of  a  guy— nor  die 
gain  one  of  those  wonderful  old-fashio 
nicknames  that  the  army  tradition 
likes  to  bestow  upon  its  command 
Cold  Steel,  Iron  Mike,  Buffalo  Bill, 
those  in  the  army  who  disliked  Clai 
was  not  just  that  he  was  too  brusqu 
too  cold  or  too  driven.  He  was  in  some 
alien  to  the  military  culture.  What  tl 
who  liked  him  saw  as  confidence,  tl 
who  did  not  saw  as  overconfidence.  V  j 
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those  who  liked  him  saw  as  singular  pur- 
pose, others  saw  as  an  overdose  of  personal 
ambition.  Was  he  really  one  of  theirs?  Was 
he  too  political,  too  likely  to  grandstand? 
Was  his  ambition  too  great? 

Because  Clark  was  both  a  Rhodes  schol- 
ar and  from  Arkansas,  there  was  also  a 
belief  in  the  military  that  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration was  behind  him.  But,  Sha- 
likashvili  noted  later,  the  White  House 
never  pushed  for  Clark,  never  asked  how 
he  was  doing  or  tried  to  influence  his  ca- 
reer. Certainly,  because  he  had  worked 
closely  with  a  number  of  civilians— most 
notably  Dick  Holbrooke— before  and  dur- 
ing the  1995  Dayton  accords,  which  parti- 
tioned Bosnia  and  sent  an  international 
force  to  keep  the  peace,  the  civilian  ac- 
tivists were  supportive  of  him.  However, 
with  the  Balkans  still  a  constant  cauldron 
and  Kosovo  as  yet  to  be  dealt  with,  send- 
ing to  NATO  headquarters  in  Brussels  a 
commander  whom  the  army  disliked  and 
distrusted  was  not  a  good  omen  for  what 
was  to  come. 

But  as  things  began  to  come  to  a  head 
in  1998  in  Kosovo,  with  Milosevic  increas- 
ingly aggressive  in  going  after  the  Albani- 
ans, the  White  House  was  immobilized. 
Foreign-policy  needs  collided  with  domes- 
tic political  considerations,  and  for  a  time, 
domestic  needs  triumphed.  The  president 
was  besieged  on  a  very  different  front,  fac- 
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with  Milosevic,  and  barely  able,  because  of 
domestic  political  limitations,  to  get  a 
rather  toothless  accord  which  would  at 
best  cover  the  administration  through  the 
1998  midterm  elections.  Tony  Lake,  who 
had  been  a  Balkan  activist  at  the  N.S.C., 
was  out  of  government,  pushing  his  old 
colleagues  to  be  more  aggressive,  but  he 
had  been  replaced  by  Sandy  Berger,  whose 
foreign-policy  views  unfailingly  reflected 
those  of  the  president  and  where  he  was 
politically.  Secretary  of  Defense  Bill  Co- 
hen had  been,  as  a  senator,  generally 
something  of  a  Balkan  dove,  wary  of  any 
larger  intervention,  and  now,  interacting 
with  the  Chiefs,  he  was  warier  than  ever. 

That  meant  the  swing  man  was  Clark, 
the  military  man  on  the  spot,  and  his 
views  were,  to  the  Pentagon's  horror, 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  Albright's.  His 
peers  in  the  military  believed  that  it  was 
people  such  as  Holbrooke,  Lake,  and  Al- 
bright who  had  somehow  co-opted  him, 
but  the  truth  was  that  the  person  responsi- 
ble for  his  views  was  not  any  American 
but  Milosevic  himself  Clark  had  gradually 
been  affected  by  the  cruelty  of  what  the 
Serbs  were  doing  to  Bosnian  civilians,  but 
it  had  become  intensely  personal  on  the 
morning  of  August  19,  1995,  when  Clark 
was  part  of  a  convoy  going  from  Mount 
Igman  to  Sarajevo.  The  road  that  the 
convoy  had  to  travel  was 
known  as  one  of  the  worst 
m  Europe— winding,  un- 
protected, unreinforced,  a 


devastated,  and  Clark  did  not  forget  tl 
senselessness  of  those  three  deaths,  fi 
feelings  about  Milosevic  from  then  o 
some  friends  thought,  were  sealed  in  bloc 

Clark  was  convinced  that  the  Se 
leader  felt  no  compunction  about  killi 
Albanians.  In  fact,  Milosevic  had  on 
told  him  that  the  Serbs  knew  how  to  k 
die  Albanian  nationalists— they  had  do 
it  once  before.  When  was  that?  Clark  h 
asked.  "In  Drenica  back  in  1946,  right 
ter  the  war,"  Milosevic  replied.  How  c 
you  do  it?  Clark  wondered.  "We  kill  all 
them,"  Milosevic  said.  "It  took  seve 
years,  but  we  kill  them  all." 

What  was  clear  was  that  Clark  believ 
America's  military  power  could  and  shoi 
be  used  in  certain  situations,  at  a  relati 
ly  low  cost,  to  make  a  more  stable,  sa 
more  humane  world.  The  more  he  v 
pulled  toward  activism  in  the  Balkans, 
more  critical  he  became  of  most  of 
American  military,  believing  that  it  \ 
lost  somewhere  back  in  Vietnam.  To  1 
the  army  had  become  too  cautious  in 
cent  years,  all  because  of  that  war.  "" 
standard  reply,"  when  the  army  was  as' 
to  undertake  a  mission,  he  would  wi 
was  "We'll  do  it  if  you  direct  us,  sir,  i| 
here  are  the  risks,  and  we  always  man- 
to  convey  that  if  you  direct  us  to  do  t 
then  you'll  be  responsible  for  the  loss» 

Clark's  principal  civilian  adversary  1 
Bill  Cohen,  at  Defense,  who  was  skepta 
of  any  larger  involvement  in  the  BalkitI 
especially  one  that  included  ground  troi-J 
Cohen  and  Clark  had  oddly  similar  bioil 
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I   Joint  Chiefs  chairman  Shelton 

'^  said  Clark  had  "one  foot  on  a  banana 

^^el,  and  one  foot  in  the  gram'^ 
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ing  what  would  be  impeachment  charges 
over  his  sexual  relationship  with  a  young 
White  House  intern.  Whatever  political 
powder  he  had  was  to  be  saved  for  this 
all-or-nothing  confrontation,  and  the  last 
thing  the  White  House  wanted  was  to 
squander  any  political  capital  on  a  second 
military  intervention  in  the  Balkans,  given 
how  little  support  there  was  for  it.  Of  the 
senior  players,  only  Madeleine  Albright, 
the  secretary  of  state,  was  an  out-and-out 
hawk.  Dick  Holbrooke,  whose  aggressive- 
ness had  helped  create  the  Dayton  ac- 
cords, was  back  in  the  private  sector,  occa- 
sionally working  as  a  special  negotiator 


nightmare  in  peacetime 
and  a  double  nightmare  at 
a  time  when  Serbs  often 
fired  at  anything  that  moved 
on  it.  The  day  before,  Hol- 
brooke, who  was  leading  the  peace  mis- 
sion, had  argued  with  Milosevic,  demand- 
ing that  he  arrange  safer  passage,  but  Mi- 
losevic had  been  deliberately  unhelpful. 
The  next  day  Holbrooke  and  Clark  started 
out  in  an  American  Humvee,  and  three  of 
the  top  deputies  on  the  Bosnian  issue. 
Bob  Frasure,  Colonel  Nelson  Drew,  and 
Joe  Kruzel,  rode  in  an  armored  personnel 
carrier.  Somehow  the  A. PC.  went  over  a 
cliff  and  tumbled  down  the  mountainside. 
Clark  raced  down  the  mountain  to  help, 
oblivious  to  the  others'  cries  to  watch  out 
for  mines,  only  to  find  the  bodies  of  his 
three  colleagues.  The  American  team  was 


phies:  both  men  were  the  sons  of  Je 
fathers  and  non-Jewish  mothers;  both 
outsiders  in  the  cultures  that  had  prodi 
them.  Both  were  very  bright,  very  dr 
and  both  tended  to  believe  almost  i 
pletely  in  their  own  abilities.  Janet  l(| 
hart,  Cohen's  second  wife,  was  intri] 
by  the  similarity  in  their  curricula  \ 
others  who  worked  with  them  sensed 
the  source  of  much  of  the  tension  bet 
them  was  their  similarity— they  couk 
get  on  because  they  were  too  much  aliki 
Cohen's  maverick  streak  came  al 
naturally.  He  had  grown  up  in  Maine 
small  New  England  city,  at  a  time 
there  was  still  a  good  deal  of  anti-Sen 
and  when  mixed  marriages  of  the 
his  parents  had  were  relatively  ran 
had  been  defined,  however  involu) 
ly,  as  being  different.  But  being  difl 
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gave  Cohen  an  extra  drive  and  a  passion 
to  excel.  He  was  a  good  student  and  a 
good  athlete  at  Bowdoin,  and  thought  for 
a  time  of  becoming  a  pro  basketball  play- 
er, but  that  was  not  in  the  cards— scoring 
against  Bates  and  Middlebury  was  not  the 
same  thing  as  playing  in  the  N.B.A.— and 
he  went  to  law  school  instead.  After  gradu- 
ation, he  returned  to  Maine,  entered  poli- 
tics, was  elected  mayor  of  Bangor,  and 
eventually  arrived  in  the  House,  where  he 
came  to  national  prominence  as  a  bright, 
young  Republican  on  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  who  cast  an  important  vote 
for  Nixon's  impeachment.  In  the  ensuing 
years  as  his  party  moved  to  the  right,  he 
seemed  to  be  moving  to  the  left— if  only  by 
not  moving  at  all.  His  brand  of  renegade 
centrism,  though,  seemed  perfect  for  the 
crusty  New  England  state  he  represented. 


and  slow  to  rally  around  a  policy  of  activ- 
ism; difficult  terrain  that  favored  the  indige- 
nous defenders,  not  the  Western  invaders. 
Moreover,  a  majority  in  the  Congress  ap- 
peared to  share  his  doubts,  and  the  Clin- 
ton administration  had  not  yet  reached  a 
consensus.  Cohen,  like  most  of  the  senior 
military,  was  openly  unhappy  with  the  mil- 
itary scenarios  being  considered.  He  did  not 
want  the  United  States  or  nato  to  become, 
as  he  said,  "the  air  force  of  the  K.L.A. 
[Kosovo  Liberation  Army]."  He  also  be- 
lieved that  the  administration  should  not 
move  ahead  unless  there  was  broad  public 
and  congressional  support.  That  was  the  old 
congressman  in  him,  and  when  he  voiced 
his  former  colleagues' 
doubts  in  high-level 
administration  meet- 
ings, some  thought  he 


"Do  you  have  a  Ralston  problem?"  one  •{ 
the  Pentagons  lawyers  asked  General  Hufi 
Shelton,  an  army  four-star  and  one  of  tl 
top  candidates  for  the  job.  No,  he  answere 
He  had  known  his  wife  since  he  was  1 
and  she  was  the  only  woman  he  had  love 
Shelton,  the  Clinton  people  thereupon  c 
cided,  was  perfect  for  the  job. 

Other  military  men  generally  liked  Sh 
ton.  If  there  was  an  undercurrent  of 
easiness  about  Clark's  loyalties,  there  w' 
no  such  question  about  Shelton's.  Unli 
Clark,  he  was  an  almost  pure  reflectii 
of  the  military  culture.  He  was  simple, 
pomp,  no  frills,  and  in  no  way  did  the ' 
nior  military  feel  threatened  by  him.  Rath 
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was  one  of  the  worst  professional 
experiences  he  had  ever  had. 
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His  independence,  his  good  looks,  and 
his  intelligence  helped  catapult  him  in  1978 
to  the  Senate,  where  he  soon  earned  a  rep- 
utation for  being  smart  and  talented,  but 
never  entirely  engaged.  He  was,  thought 
one  senior  officer  who  watched  him  on  the 
Hill,  like  a  bright  student  who  audits  the 
course  and  never  takes  the  final  exam.  He 
would  question  a  military  representative 
carefully  and  respectfully,  sometimes  not- 
ing that  the  officer's  testimony  had  been 
unusually  illuminating,  and  suggest  they 
have  lunch  sometime,  but  he  would  rarely 
follow  up  on  the  invitation. 

By  the  mid-1990s,  restless  with  the  Sen- 
ate and  its  rising  partisan  tone,  Cohen  de- 
cided to  leave,  it  was  Bill  Perry,  the  much- 
respected  outgoing  secretary  of  defense, 
who  suggested  to  Clinton  that  Cohen 
might  be  his  successor.  The  job  change  was 
not  necessarily  an  easy  one.  Cohen  was 
going  from  the  Congress  to  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  skills  required  were  very 
different.  If  that  were  not  difficult  enough, 
Cohen  was  supposed  to  run  an  institution 
deeply  suspicious  of  the  administration  he 
was  serving. 

If  he  had  still  been  sitting  in  the  Senate, 
Cohen  might  well  have  opposed  some  of 
the  steps  the  administration  was  now  taking 
on  Kosovo.  The  Balkans  had  always  struck 
him  as  a  notorious  geopolitical  cemetery, 
a  place,  he  once  said,  where  people  "would 
rather  dig  fresh  graves  than  heal  old 
wounds."  Mostly  what  he  saw  were  pitfalls 
there,  things  that  could  go  wrong:  allies 
who  were  dubious  about  going  forward 
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was  speaking  as  much 
for  his  onetime  peers 
as  for  himself  At  one 
point  early  in  his  Defense  Department  tour, 
Sandy  Berger  told  him.  "I  will  regard  this 
administration  as  a  success  when  you  refer 
to  the  administration  as  'we'  and  not  'you.'" 
If  some  in  the  military  saw  Wes  Clark  as 
having  gone  over  to  the  civilians,  some  of 
the  top  Clinton  people  thought  Bill  Cohen 
was  still  siding  with  the  Republicans  and 
with  the  military. 

As  America  moved  ever  closer  to  a  sec- 
ond round  of  intervention  in  the  Bal- 
kans, tensions  between  Clark  and  his 
military  colleagues  in  Washington  escalated. 
What  had  saved  him  before  was  John 
Shalikashvili,  but  by  the  fall  of  1997,  Sha- 
likashvili  was  gone,  his  two  terms  expired. 
Joe  Ralston,  an  air-force  general,  had  been 
the  favorite  to  replace  him.  He  was  an  ex- 
tremely supple  officer,  comfortable  with  his 
colleagues  in  the  military  and  yet  admired 
in  Washington  by  all  kinds  of  people,  in- 
cluding those  in  the  Clinton  White  House 
and  on  the  Hill.  But  Ralston  was  forced  to 
step  aside  after  he  acknowledged  commit- 
ting adultery  at  an  earlier  moment  in  his 
career,  when  he  had  been  separated  from 
his  wife.  In  another  time,  that  might  not 
have  been  a  problem,  but  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration was  understandably  sensitive 
on  the  subject. 

With  Ralston  out  of  the  picture,  the  re- 
quirements for  the  new  chairman  began  to 
change.  He  would  have  to  be  squeaky  clean. 


they  revered  what  he  represented.  He  \ 
six  five,  his  chest  was  covered  with  ribbc 
and  the  impression  he  made  on  civilia 
especially  on  those  who  had  never  bi 
in  the  service,  was  considerable.  When ' 
hen  named  Shelton  chairman,  interesti 
ly  enough,  he  compared  him  not  to  ot 
generals  but  to  two  movie  stars,  G 
Cooper  and  John  Wayne:  "tall,  straigh 
the  point,  not  a  lot  of  words."  Still,  his  i 
job  was  not  a  natural  fit  or  one  that 
would  necessarily  have  sought  out,  am 
civilian-military  matters  he  was  unasser 
and  often  quite  obviously  uncomfortabl 
Sometime  in  late  1997  Clark  begai 
get  warnings  from  Cohen  (and,  in  ti 
from  Shelton  as  well)  that  he  ought  nc 
talk  to  the  people,  to  use  the  Penta 
phrase,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river- 
is.  the  civilians  at  the  White  House  an 
State,  or,  to  be  very  specific,  Berger, 
bright,  and  eventually  Holbrooke.  Ti 
in  the  summer  of  1998,  there  was  ano 
sign  of  growing  distrust.  Clark  was  a; 
by  Cohen  and  Shelton  to  submit  his  iti 
aries  in  advance  when  he  came  to  ^^' 
ington  so  they  would  always  know  wl 
he  was  seeing.  That  had  never  happs 
before.  It  was,  he  thought,  another  w 
ing.  He  was  not  going  to  play  that  g; 
He  would  continue,  despite  additional  v» 
ings,  to  keep  on  checking  in  with  the 
pie  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  He 
not  intend  to  defer  to  the  Pentagoi 
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an  issue  about  which  he  felt  so  passionately. 

In  July  1998,  Clark  came  back  for  a  vis- 
it and  was  supposed  to  meet  with  Shelton 
to  go  over  plans  in  case  there  was  an  air 
campaign,  but  Shelton  was  unable  to  see 
him  immediately.  So  Clark  went  over  to 
the  White  House  as  scheduled,  to  meet 
with  Bob  Gelbard.  the  special  Balkan  ne- 
gotiator, and  Jim  Steinberg,  a  Sandy  Ber- 
ger  N.S.C.  deputy.  That  meant  that  the 
civilians  saw  the  plans  before  the  military. 
which  angered  Shelton  mightily.  The  chair- 
man, Clark  was  quickly  told,  had  said  that 
Clark  had  "one  foot  on  a  banana  peel. 
and  one  foot  in  the  grave.'"  To  the  senior 
military  it  was  one  more  sign,  as  a  senior 
officer  sympathetic  to  Clark  said,  that  he 
had  broken  ranks— "and  in  their  eyes  was 
no  longer  on  the  team." 

It  was  almost  certainly  true  that,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Kosovo  war.  Clark,  like 
others,  underestimated  Milosevic's  ability 
to  resist  and  probably  overestimated  what 
his  NATO  colleagues  were  going  to  permit 
him  to  do  in  terms  of  targets.  Clinton  an- 
nounced in  March  1999  that  America  as 
part  of  NATO  was  going  to  war.  but  he 
took  ground  troops  off  the  table  in  his  an- 
nouncement. That  would  limit  opposition 
in  the  Congress  and  among  the  allies, 
but  in  the  Pentagon  it  was  feared  that  we 
were  not  necessarily  going  about  this  in 
the  right  way  -that  we  might  be  signaling 
Milosevic  our  weaknesses  and  lack  of 
commitment. 

In  the  beginning.  Clark  had  the  least  en- 
viable of  assignments.  He  was  to  con- 
duct a  war— an  air  war— with  no  ground 
troops,  on  behalf  of  a  hydra-headed  polit- 
ical organization,  nato.  where  the  reser- 
vations often  seemed  to  be  stronger  than 


appeared  inadequate— too  few  planes,  tar- 
gets too  limited— Clark  began  to  push  for 
ground  troops,  if  only  to  use  as  a  threat 
against  Milosevic.  The  more  he  pushed, 
the  more  the  tensions  grew  between  him 
and  Cohen  and  the  Chiefs.  Sometiines  it 
appeared,  in  those  early  weeks,  that  Clark 
was  besieged  on  all  sides.  The  immense 
pressure  on  him  to  limit  the  degree  of  in- 
tervention came  as  well  from  some  of  the 
NATO  nations,  who  were  holding  back  po- 
tential targets  because  they  did  not  want  to 
bomb  a  European  city. 

But  Clark  was  also  experiencing  fierce 
pressure  to  escalate  the  air  war  from  the 
hawks  in  his  command,  most  notably  Lieu- 
tenant General  Mike  Short,  his  air  com- 
mander. Short  wanted  to  make  the  Kosovo 
campaign  a  replica  of  the  Iraqi  one,  except 
that  the  weaponry  had  become  exponential- 
ly more  precise  and  lethal  in  the  eight  years 
since.  Short  was  sure  that  he  could  apply 
unbearable  pressure  on  Milosevic  and 
bring  him  to  the  table  in  a  very  short  time. 

Thus,  as  the  air  campaign  floundered  in 
the  first  few  weeks.  Mike  Short  was 
in  the  midst  of  his  own  private  rage 
against  the  rules,  and  he  had  very  little 
sympathy  for  Clark.  He  was  an  unvar- 
nished, old-fashioned  pilot  who  had  flown 
276  missions  in  Vietnam.  He  was  famously 
blunt.  At  one  point  during  the  1998  negoti- 
ations. Short,  exhausted  by  Milosevic's  de- 
nials that  he  had  been  moving  his  missiles 
around  the  country,  told  him.  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you're  pounding  sand  up  my  ass." 
"What  meaiis  'pound  sand  up  my  ass'?" 
Milosevic  asked.  Pulling  his  chain.  Short 
replied -yet  another  lesson  for  the  Serbian 
leader  in  American  military  vernacular.  On 
another  occasion,  just  before  the  Kosovo 


Lieutenant  General  Mike  Short  told  his  Serbian 
counterpart,  "Take  one  last  look  at  your  city, 
because  it  will  never  look  that  way  again." 
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the  resolve.  Still.  Clark  had  considerable 
strengths  if  he  played  his  cards  right,  and 
he  knew  it.  The  senior  players  in  both  Wash- 
ington and  NATO,  when  it  came  down  to  it, 
would  not  want  nato  to  lose  the  first  real 
war  in  its  history.  "What  Wes  knew,  be- 
cause he  was  so  smart  and  so  far  ahead  of 
most  of  the  others  on  the  military  side," 
said  one  close  friend,  "is  that  if  they  gave 
him  a  weak  hand  at  the  start  he  could  al- 
ways play  it  into  a  strong  hand.  It  might 
be  hard,  but  he  knew  he  could  do  it.  He 
not  only  knew  Milosevic's  weaknesses,  but 
he  knew  Washington's  weaknesses  as  well." 
As  the  initial  commitment  of  airpower 
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bombing  began,  convinced  that  he  would 
have  a  relatively  free  hand  in  picking  tar- 
gets. Short  told  his  Serbian  counterpart, 
"Why  don't  you  go  out  now  and  drive 
around  your  city  and  take  one  last  look  at 
it  as  it  is  today,  because  it  will  never  look 
that  way  again."  Short  and  the  other  senior 
airmen  had  their  own  plan,  designed,  as  he 
said,  to  put  the  lights  out  in  Belgrade  and 
make  Milosevic  pay  heavily  from  the  be- 
ginning. But  that  plan  was  never  accepted. 
Short  believed  it  was  never  even  presented 
by  Clark  to  his  own  superiors,  either  civil- 
ian or  military:  they  had  settled  instead  on 
a  gradual,  incremental  plan  he  simply  hat- 


ed. To  him  it  was  all  too  reminiscent  o 
Vietnam,  a  plan  that  was  politically  accepi 
able  to  nervous  politicians  but  badly  dilui 
ed  at  the  expense  of  military  efficacy.  1 
Short's  opinion,  it  was  toothless,  and 
squandered,  even  neutralized,  the  remail 
able  new  technology.  Even  worse,  he  bt 
lieved  it  gave  an  unwanted  signal  to  M 
losevic  that  America  was  faint  of  heart. 

Short's  view  of  what  we  should  be  d 
ing  instead  represented  the  purest  disti 
tion  of  air-force  ideology,  untempered  \ 
any  sensitivity  to  the  immense  politic 
complexities  that  this  new  kind  of  engag 
ment  demanded.  In  addition,  his  sense. 
the  obligations  that  went  with  his  cc 
mand  were  very  personal.  He  took  his 
sponsibility  for  the  lives  of  the  people  i 
der  him  very  seriously— especially  in  a 
paign  like  this,  where  the  risks  W( 
high.  "My  kids,"  he  called  the  airmej 
ing  the  missions,  as  if  they  were  his. 
in  one  case  was  true.  His  son  Christoi 
was  flying  a  relatively  slow  and  vulnei 
A-10  Warthog  in  the  campaign.  Soi 
times  when  Short  raged  against  the 
trols  placed  on  him,  especially  by 
French,  he  would  say  that  if  anything 
pened  to  Christopher  his  blood  wouli 
on  Jacques  Chirac's  hands. 


A  week  into  the  air  campaign,  the  bo 
ing  did  not  seem  to  be  working. 
15.000  feet,  the  nato  planes  » 
safe,  but  so  were  the  Serb  forces  on  1 
ground.  Tliere  was  evidence  that  the  Se 
were  being  warned  by  some  friends  at  N»; 
headquarters  which  targets  would  be 
and  when.  (That  turned  out  to  be  tr 
NATO  leaked  like  a  sieve  in  the  early  da 
Clark,  who  had  always  wanted  sometiN 
that  was  the  opposite  of  Rolling  Thum 
the  boinbing  plan  in  Vietnam,  was  a 
caught  in  something  all  too  much  like  ik 
look  II  days  before  Belgrade  was  hit. 

But  Clark  remained  steady  and  confi<|l 
He  knew,  from  the  moment  the  first  N-' 
bombs  fell  on  Serb  targets,  that  unless j 
overily  angered  the  civilians  and  the  mill 
(say.  with  a  Somalia-like  disaster  in  whic 
large  number  of  nato  soldiers  were  kille 
some  careless  action)  he  had  the  whip  hs 
He  was  the  coiunumdcr  now.  and  if  vie 
hung  in  the  balance.  Washington  wouk 
loath  to  deny  him  anything  he  needed, 
meant  that  a  crucial  part  of  his  early  as 
ment  would  be  to  keep  casualties  and 
craft  losses  to  a  minimum,  a  mandati 
passed  on  to  Mike  Short— as  if  Short 
said  rather  angrily,  he  would  have  been ' 
less  about  casualties  without  those  want 
That  Clark  knew  the  equation  ■ 
changed  with  a  certain  finality  and  no' 
vored  him  was  something  that  he  on  c 
sion  managed  to  remind  Cohen  and  1  , 
ton  of  thereby  making  his  relationship 
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them  even  edgier.  Clark  now  seemed  to  be 
outside  their  control,  and  all  too  visible, 
saying  things  they  did  not  want  said.  After 
one  press  conference  in  Brussels  that  had 
irritated  them  greatly,  Clark  got  a  call  from 
Shelton.  The  secretary  of  defense,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  told  him,  was  not 
especially  pleased  with  the  saceur's  ap- 
pearance and  had  asked  Shelton  to  pass  on 
a  verbatim  message:  "Get  your  fucking 
face  off  television." 

Even  after  the  bombing  started,  Clark 
could  never,  he  later  complained,  talk  to 
Cohen  about  substantive  matters.  When- 
ever he  called  the  secretary  to  tell  him 
about  his  problems,  Cohen  would  put  him 


iT. 


was.  by  army  tradition,  an  alien  use  of 
American  force  and  that  violated  every 
tenet  of  the  Powell  Doctrine.  If  Wes  Clark 
was  having  a  hard  time  now  that  he  was 
out  there  on  his  own,  so  be  it. 

The  pressure  on  Clark  was  almost  un- 
bearable, his  aides  thought.  Every- 
body in  NATO  and  everybody  in  Wash- 
ington, both  civilian  and  military,  was  call- 
ing to  tell  him  what  he  should  be  doing, 
and  every  call  would  soon  be  followed  by 
another  one  from  someone  else,  often  of 
the  same  or  greater  rank,  telling  him  not  to 
do  it.  Those  around  him,  even  senior  offi- 
cers who  disagreed  with  him  on  issues 
of  policy  or  who  did 
not  like  him  person- 
ally, thought  that  Clark 
was  at  his  very  best 
during  this  period.  He 


troops  there  before  the  cold  weather  hit. 
Clark  talked  about  needing  some  60  to  90 
days  once  the  order  was  given.  His  unoffi- 
cial deadline  for  a  decision  to  put  the  wheels 
in  motion  was  June  10. 

What  probably  helped  save  the  alliance 
was  the  fact  that  in  late  April  all  its  mem- 
bers were  to  meet  in  Washington  for  the 
50th  anniversary  of  nato,  which  had  been 
formed  in  1949  to  limit  Soviet  aggression 
in  Central  Europe.  It  was  a  sign  of  Clark's 
relationship  with  Cohen  that  he  was  not 
invited.  That  was  a  staggering  omission. 
Nor  did  Shelton  want  him  to  attend.  Nor, 
for  that  matter,  it  was  believed,  did  the 
White  House,  which  considered  Clark  far 
too  aggressive  in  talking  about  ground 
troops.  Once  the  meetings  began,  he 
might  push  too  openly  and  relentlessly  foi 
things  that  the  Clinton  team  wanted  tc 
handle  more  subtly.  Well,  no  matter.  Wei 
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weaknesses,  but  he  knew        f# 
Washington's  weaknesses  as  well." 
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off  and  try  to  steer  him  to  the  uniformed 
military.  "You  better  talk  to  Hugh  about 
that,"  he  would  say,  clearly  not  wanting 
to  be  caught  between  an  activist  ciNC 
and  a  more  dovish  senior  military  man. 
As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  Clark  told 
friends,  dealing  with  Cohen  was  simply 
one  of  the  worst  professional  experiences 
he  had  ever  had. 

Cohen  reciprocated  the  distrust  and  frus- 
tration. He  would  pick  up  the  phone  to 
talk  with  Albright  or  Berger,  it  was  said, 
and  hear  some  bit  of  inform'ation  that 
might  undermine  the  Pentagons  position 
that  he  was  sure  could  have  come  only 
from  Clark.  He  was  also  absolutely  sure 
that  Clark  was  going  to  the  British  with 
his  plans  and  information,  and  using  them 
as  a  lever  for  more  activism.  "I  rue  the 
day  I  made  him  saceur,"  Cohen  told 
aides  at  one  point. 

Nor  were  the  top  civilians,  save  Al- 
bright, all  that  enthusiastic  about  the  con- 
stant pressure  from  Clark  to  do  more.  He 
might  be  their  man,  but  every  nudge  from 
him  was  a  reminder  that  their  policy  was 
in  jeopardy,  that  their  military  critics,  who 
had  always  asked  what  would  happen  if 
airpower  alone  did  not  work,  might  have 
been  right.  The  senior  military  men  be- 
lieved Clark  was  being  hoist  by  his  own 
petard.  He  had  pushed  to  fight  a  war  that 


worked  endlessly,  treat- 
ed subordinates  well, 
kept  his  cool,  balanced 
warring  constituencies 
with  considerable  grace,  and  never  lost 
sight  of  his  essential  purpose.  He  had  the 
job  he  had  always  wanted,  and  his  confi- 
dence never  flagged. 

His  pleas  for  expanded  target  lists  were 
met  with  growing  success.  But  what  he  be- 
lieved would  bring  Milosevic  to  heel  was 
ground  troops,  if  not  the  actual  use  of 
them,  then  at  the  very  least  the  threat  of 
them.  Clark  was,  after  all,  an  army  man, 
and  the  army  believed  that  ground  troops 
won  wars;  airpower,  while  immensely  valu- 
able, had  never  on  its  own  been  decisive. 
But  Cohen  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  were  de- 
termined to  hold  the  line  against  ground 
troops,  and  there  was  constant  sparring 
over  this.  Clark  would  make  a  move  de- 
signed to  come  closer  to  the  ground-troop 
option,  perhaps  merely  to  get  some  troops 
in  the  area  where  they  could  wait,  in  com- 
bat readiness,  and  the  Pentagon  people 
would  smell  it  out  and  try  to  block  him. 

The  real  enemy,  Clark  began  to  warn 
in  mid-April,  was  the  calendar.  With  near- 
ly a  million  Kosovars  forced  to  leave  their 
homes,  thousands  of  them  living  in  the 
hills,  NATO  forces  were  facing  a  humanitarian 
disaster  of  enormous  proportions  when  the 
cruel  Balkan  winter  came.  If  they  were  go- 
ing to  help  the  refugees  with  a  ground  op- 
eration, they  probably  had  to  make  the 
decision  by  early  June  in  order  to  get  the 
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Clark  believed  that  the  nato  commandei 
should  be  there,  and  failing  to  get  approva 
from  his  own  people  in  Washington,  h 
went  to  Javier  Solana.  the  nato  secretai]^ 
general,  and  got  an  invitation.  The  horn 
team  was  not  pleased.  When  he  arrived 
the  first  working  session,  he  hoped  to  m( 
with  the  top  American  leaders.  And  whi 
he  walked  in,  there  they  were,  all  lined  ul;_ 
as  hosts— Clinton.  Albright.  Cohen,  She- 
ton.  But  as  he  approached  them  the  loolj) 
he  got  from  all  of  them  were  very  coo 
Stay  away,  he  noted,  was  the  official  boi 
language  of  the  day. 

The  NATO  summit  was  nonetheless 
turning  point.  Instead  of  the  alliance  fr 
menting  over  the  difficult  issues  that  divW 
ed  it,  its  members  came  out  stronger  a| 
more  united  than  ever.  Central  to  wfl 
happened  was  a  small  dinner  meeting  bi 
tween  Clinton  and  Blair  with  a  few  of  thj 
top  aides  held  the  night  before  the  confi 
ence  began.  At  that  moment,  a  month  iD' 
the  war.  they  had  been  so  careful  ab(> 
the  rules,  about  listening  to  political  co 
cerns,  that  they  were  not  winning.  T 
British  by  then  were  talking  much  rac 
openly  about  the  need  for  ground  trooj 
and  Tony  Blair  himself  seized  on  the 
sue.  It  was  at  the  nato  summit  that  tb 
decided  to  push  forward.  There  would 
no  bombing  halts.  They  would  turn  t 
screws  on  the  bombing.  Previously  1 1 
touchable  targets  in  downtown  Belgra 
would  be  approved.  The  planning  I 
ground  troops  would  go  ahead.  Th( 
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would  be  no  half-a-loaf  negotiations  with 
Milosevic  that  could  let  him  otT  the  hook. 
Now  the  primary  goal  was  to  win.  and 
that  was  a  military  mandate.  Clark  was 
given  permission  to  start  the  preliminary 
paperwork  on  the  use  of  ground  troops. 

The  target  list  was  expanded  and  restric- 
tions in  downtown  Belgrade  were  lifted. 
On  May  7  the  full  force  of  nato  air- 
power  was  used  for  the  first  time  on  targets 
in  the  city,  with  formidable  results.  Finally, 
Mike  Short  told  friends,  after  45  days,  they 
were  letting  him  do  the  things  he  had 
wanted  to  do  from  the  start.  Milosevic, 
largely  isolated  internationally  and  getting 
no  help  from  the  Russians,  had  nowhere  to 
turn.  His  army  was  worn  down  in  the  field, 
and  his  business  partners  were  being  sin- 
gled out  by  the  nato  targeters,  who  delight- 
ed in  hitting  enterprises  owned  by  what 
was  known  as  his  Belgrade  mafia  -all  those 
old  Communists,  his  closest  pals,  who  had 
learned  how  to  profit  handsomely  from  a 
new,  partially  capitalist  economy.  The  deci- 
sion to  send  in  ground  troops  if  necessary 
affected  Milosevic:  nonetheless,  his  capitu- 
lation represented  a  singular  victory  for  the 
use  of  modern  airpower.  Or  as  John  Kee- 
gan,  widely  regarded  as  among  the  most 
able  of  military  historians,  wrote  a  few  days 
after  Milosevic  gave  up,  it  was  one  of  the 
rare  turning  points  in  the  history  of  war- 
fare. World  War  I  had  seen  the  coming  of 
the  tank  as  a  dominant  weapon  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Cambrai.  and  the  aircraft  carrier  had 
replaced  the  battleship  at  the  battle  of  Ta- 
ranto,  in  which  the  Italian  lleet  was  sunk, 
in  World  War  II.  "Now  there  is  a  new  tum- 


everyone  aboard  during  a  tense  and  edgy 
time.  He  had  been  soinething  of  a  shadow 
chairman,  dealing  with  a  great  many  is- 
sues that  made  Shelton  uncomfortable.  If 
they  needed  a  four-star  billet  for  Ralston, 
they  knew  where  to  look,  h  would  be  Wes 
Clark's.  That  saceur  was  traditionally  an 
army  man  s  slot  no  longer  seemed  to  mat- 
ter. What  the  Chiefs  did  not  make  clear  to 
Berger  and  Clinton  (or  at  least  Berger  and 
Clinton  later  claimed  they  did  not)  was 
that  by  signing  on  to  Ralston's  new  assign- 
ment as  SACEUR  they  were  squeezing  Clark 
out  and  forcing  his  retirement.  Given  the 
nature  of  the  war  just  over  and  all  the  ten- 
sions which  had  been  created,  it  was  noth- 
ing less  than  a  firing.  Clinton  signed  on, 
apparently  not  realizing  that  he  had  been 
snookered.  No  one  on  his  stafi"  had  caught 
on  to  the  Pentagon  move,  and  it  was  ap- 
parently sold  to  the  White  House  as  a  rou- 
tine assignment,  a  normal  rotation,  just  one 
good  guy  they  liked  replacing  another  guy 
whose  tour  was  up. 

Clark,  as  a  triumphant  commander 
who  in  the  most  difficult  of  circum- 
stances had  managed  to  bring  victo- 
ry, could  normally  have  expected  to  serve 
two  or  three  years  more.  Indeed,  a  critical 
part  of  his  job  normally  would  have  been 
to  oversee  the  implementation  of  the  peace 
he  had  helped  win.  But  it  was  time  to  get 
even,  and  the  people  at  the  Pentagon  felt 
there  was  a  lot  to  get  even  for.  Cohen  and 
the  Chiefs  played  hardball.  If  anyone  was 
supposed  to  call  Clark  and  break  the  news, 
it  was  Cohen.'  who  was  technically  his  su- 
perior in  the  chain  of  command,  but  the 


Clark's  firing  confirmed  for  military  people 
that  Clinton  was  not  the  kind  of  person  who 
would  carry  his  wounded  off  the  battlefield. 


ing  point  to  fix  on  the  calendar:  June  3. 
1999,  when  the  capitulation  of  President 
Milosevic  proved  that  a  war  can  be  won 
by  air  power  alone." 

With  the  victory  came  payback  time. 
One  of  the  early  victims  of  the  victory  was 
General  Wesley  Kanne  Clark.  Rarely  was 
the  commanding  general  in  a  victorious 
cause  treated  so  harshly  by  his  superiors.  It 
was  all  quite  deftly  done.  The  Joint  Chiefs 
told  the  White  House  that  unless  they 
found  the  right  four-star  billet  for  Joe  Ral- 
ston, he  would  be  forced  to  retire.  The 
White  House  was  indebted  to  Ralston,  and 
Bill  Cohen  even  more  so.  Not  only  had 
Ralston  handled  his  earlier  personal  humil- 
iation with  grace,  but  he  had  been  a  valu- 
able team  player  during  Kosovo,  keeping 


call  came  from  Shelton.  It  caught  Clark 
completely  by  surprise,  and  because  his 
peers  did  not  trust  him  and  did  not  want 
to  give  him  any  wiggle  room  (they  feared 
he  might  use  his  Clinton  connections  to 
reverse  their  decision),  they  leaked  the 
story  to  The  Washington  Post  that  very 
night.  Thus,  the  next  phone  call  Clark  re- 
ceived was  from  a  Post  reporter  asking  for 
confirmation. 

Clark  immediately  got  on  the  phone. 
trying  to  reach  different  high  officials  in  the 
Pentagon  to  find  out  what  had  happened, 
but  they  were  all  quite  deliberately  unavail- 
able. No.  he  was  told.  General  Shelton  was 
busy,  in  a  meeting.  And  Secretary  Cohen? 
Preparing  for  morning  meetings  in  Japan 
and  couldn't  take  his  call.  The  only  person 


he  could  reach  was  Ken  Bacon,  the  Pei 
gon's  chief  spokesman.  There  was  notl 
more  he  could  do.  It  was  all  over.  "I  m 
saw  myself  as  a  55-year-old  retired  gei 
al."  he  said  a  few  weeks  later. 

Clark  was  devastated  by  the  newS' 
was  a  world-class  slap  in  the  face,  a  pul 
rebuke  of  almost  unparalleled  proportii 
His  superiors  and  peers  did  not  merely 
like  him,  it  turned  out,  they  hated  him 
what  he  had  done.  Later,  Sandy  Berger 
him  that,  in  effect,  the  Pentagon 
fooled  the  White  House  on  the  changes 
Because  in  the  past  other  people  had  bi 
so  readily  sacrificed  by  the  White  Hoi 
neither  Clark  nor  his  closest  friends 
ever  entirely  sure  whether  to  believe 
ger's  story.  Later  it  was  said  by  W^ 
House  sources  that  Clinton  was  quite 
gry  about  what  had  happened.  But  no 
was  ever  sure  if  that  was  true,  least  ol 
Clark.  If  this  had  happened  early  in 
Clinton  administration,  when  it  was 
learning  how  to  deal  with  the  military, 
would  have  been  one  thing.  But  this 
seven  years  into  the  administration; 
White  House  had  aides  with  milita; 
perience  who  were  supposed  to  be  oi 
lookout  precisely  for  things  like  this.  Ii 
cally,  the  harsh  firing  of  Clark  confi: 
the  belief  among  many  senior  military 
pie  that  the  White  House  was  not  to^ 
trusted  at  crunch  time,  that  the  presiJetf 
was  not  the  kind  of  person  who  would 
ry  his  wounded  otT  the  battlefield. 

Some  months  later,  as  if  in  atonems 
Clinton  would  include  Clark  on  ( 
of  the  lists  for  the  Presidential  Me 
of  Freedom,  but  some  of  Clark's  suppi 
ers  remained  irate.  The  Clinton  adminii 
tion,  they  thought,  owed  Wes  Clark,  < 
owed  him  bigtime.  If  the  White  House 
been  snookered  by  the  Pentagon,  as  it  li 
claimed,  then  the  least  it  owed  Clark  ii 
to  reverse  the  decision  immediately. 

But  that  was  not  the  kind  of  thing 
Clinton  people  liked  to  do,  becaus( 
would  have  put  them  in  sharp  and  unwi 
ed  conflict  with  the  uniformed  Chiefs,  8 
they  had,  from  the  day  they  entered  off! 
been  quite  defensive  in  their  dealings  \vil 
the  military.  With  the  war  finally  over,  B 
Clinton  took  an  important  phone  caO  fro: 
Joe  Biden,  a  senior  Democrat  on  the  S| 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

"Congratulations— you've  got  your » 
legs."  he  told  the  president. 

"Joe.  you've  been  pretty  rough  on  rae 
the  president  said.  Then  he  paused  ai 
added,  revealingly.  as  if  it  were  an  apol 
gy:  "Remember.  I  came  in  as  a  governi 
and  I  didn't  have  any  experience  in  S 
eign  policy."  It  was  a  welcome,  frienj 
call,  and  it  took  place  in  the  seventh]! 
of  Clinton's  presidency.  D  | 
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HAVE   MERC; 


Twelve  little  girls 

in  two  straight  lines  and 

Miss  Clavel  visit  Capri  in  a  new 

illustration  for  Vanity  Fair 

by  John  Marciano,  grandson 

of  Madeline's  creator, 

Ludwig  Bemelmans. 


/I 

#  H  re  you  mortified  that  your  godson  talks 

^^^^^^B       M  back  to  his  teacher?  Appalled  that  your 
^^  ^m^    niece  kicks  her  cat?  On  the  verge  of  join- 

ing No  Kidding— the  anti-child  group— even  though  you  have 
offspring  of  your  own?  Help  has  arrived  in  the  form  of  AAade- 
line  Says  Merci  (Viking),  a  gently  instructive  "always-be-polite 
book,"  nimbly  written  and  adroitly  illustrated  by  John  Bemel- 
mans Marciano,  the  31 -year-old  grandson  of  the  invincible  red- 
head's creator,  Ludwig  Bemelmans.  Explains  Marciano,  who 
first  revived  his  grandfather's  plucky  heroine  for  1999's  Made- 
line in  America  (Scholastic),  "This  is  not  an  etiquette  manual. 
It's  a  book  about  kindness— the  important  basis  of  good  man- 
ners." Ever  since  her  1939  debut,  Madeline  has  been  an  ideal 
bearer  of  this  message,  Marciano  suggests,  because  she  in- 
carnates a  golden  mean  between  individuality  and  conformity. 
"Madeline  follows  the  rules,  and  dresses  like  the  others,"  he 


Merci,  Madeline! 


says.  But  her  observance  of  convention  "only  serves  to  accflj' 
tuate  what  really  sets  her  apart— the  strength  of  her  chorad 

Forgoing  an  early  aspiration  to  write  comic  books,  Marcial 
tried  newspaper  reporting  and  CD-ROM  designing  before  di 
covering  several  years  ago  that  he  had  an  uncanny  "talent 
drawing  in  my  grandfather's  style."  Like  most  gifts,  howff 
his  is  a  mixed  blessing.  "It's  time  to  move  away  from  Mo 
line,"  he  says.  Among  the  more  "obscure  things"  he  is  now 
the  process  of  developing  in  his  rural  New  Jersey  studio  oi 
Delilah,  a  pastoral  tale  about  a  misguided  lamb,  and  a  darkf   I 
urban  allegory  for  older  readers  about  a  naVve  squirrel  and 
scheming  rat.  Meanwhile,  Marciano  is  hopeful  about  Mao 
line  Says  Merci's  civilizing  possibilities.  "If  repeated  exposu 
to  violent  video  games  inspires  kids  to  kill,  maybe  bombordir 
them  regularly  with  a  book  about  politeness  will  have  the  son 
kind  of  cumulative  effect."  -amy  fine  COLLIf 
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le  in  18kt  yellow  gold  set  with  rubies  or  diamonds. 
e  and  location  of  an  Official  Rolex  Jeweler  near  you, 
■8OO-3BR0LEX.  Rolex,  t,  Oyster  Perpetual, 
;t  and  Pearlmaster  are  trademarks. 
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A  Playboy's  Last 

Investigating  the  unreported  death  of  a] 
once  prominent  L.A.  scion,  consulting! 
best- selling  novelist  Sue  Grafton,  plugJ 
his  true-crime  collection.  Justice-  ] 
it's  a  wonder  the  author  had  time  for  hij 
ongoing  probe  into  the  Edmond  Safra 
mystery,  which  led  to  a  Four  Seasons  sj 
from  one  of  Lily  Safra  s  lawyers 


T 

■  he  ability  to  suppress  news  has  always  faso 

H  ed  me.  How  in  the  world  does  the  mystei! 

— H —  death  of  a  once  prominent  person  stay  out  of 
newspapers?  But  it  happens,  and  it  has  just  happened  ag 
When  I  first  lived  in  Los  Angeles,  in  the  late  50s  and  ei 
60s,  the  Edwin  Wendell  Pauleys  were  one  of  the  families, 
a  league  with  the  Dohenys,  the  Mulhollands,  and  the  Ch 
dlers,  who  were  to  Los  Angeles  what  the  Astors,  Vanderbi 
and  Rockefellers  were  to  New  York.  Thoroughfares  and  bu 
ings  were  named  after  these  families.  The  Pauley  money  ca 
from  oil— Pauley  Petroleum.  Ed  Pauley  Sr.  was  a  finani 
backer  of  Governor  Pat  Brown  and  later  of  Governor  J« 
Brown,  but  he  also  had  political  allegiance  to  Richard  NiK 
They  lived  in  a  lovely,  big  white  Colonial  house  on  Sui 
Boulevard,  at  the  corner  of  Foothill  Road,  in  Beverly  H 
It  was  the  kind  of  house  I  always  turned  to  look  at  as  I  dr 
past.  The  Pauleys  gave  Pauley  Pavilion,  the  sports  arena, 
U.C.L.A.  Their  annual  Rose  Bowl  party  on  New  Year's  Da 
they  bused  their  guests  to  Pasadena  for  the  game,  with  wai 
aboard  serving  cocktails  and  canapes— was  always  covered 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  society  page.  Theirs  was  a  differ 
crowd  entirely  from  what  was  known  as  the  HollywQ 
A  Group.  Like  oil  and  water,  the  two  groups  did  notj 
back  then. 

Although  I  was  strictly  part  of  the  Hollywood  show-busirij 
set,  my  wife,  Lenny,  had  strong  ties  to  the  Los  Angele 
Pasadena  group,  and  we  sometimes  saw  the  Pauleys  at  parti 
It  is  their  son  Edwin  Wendell  Pauley  Jr.'s  untimely  andw, 
death  that  was  not  reported  in  the  newspapers.  As  I  remeiffl 
Ed  from  those  days,  he  was  handsome,  glamorous,  and  unj^ 
ular.  Girls  flocked  to  him.  He  had  once  taken  out  Elizabl[ 
Taylor,  before  she  married  the  hotel  heir  Nick  Hilton,  and  tb 
flirtation  gave  him  an  added  dash.  Ed  Pauley  Jr.  and  C 
Chandler— whose  family  owned  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
which  Otis  would  later  become  the  publisher— were  the  t 
biggest  catches  in  Los  Angeles  society.  Pauley  eventually  m 
ried  a  Pasadena  society  girl  named  Vicky  Geiss.  Ed  had 
look  of  the  rich  boy  in  Scott  Fitzgerald's  famous  short  storj  j 
the  same  name;  there  was  an  expression  on  his  face  that  mi 
his  social  position  quite  clear.  But  he  could  also  be  fun  as  v  | 
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funny,  even  if  his  wit  had  an  edge  to  it.  In  later  years,  I  un- 
rstand,  that  rich-boy  expression  lost  its  validity.  He  was  the 
Iden  boy  who  never  fulfilled  his  promise.  After  having  three 
ildren,  he  and  Vicky  divorced.  There  were  unpleasant  stories 
out  him— that  he  turned  mean  when  he  was  drunk,  that  he 
at  up  women. 

)ne  Saturday  morning  in  late  June,  I  got  a  call  at  my 
house  in  Connecticut  telling  me  that  Ed  had  been  found 
dead  in  a  bathtub  in  a  hotel  in  Santa  Barbara.  My  source 
lorted  that  his  throat  had  been  slit  from  ear  to  ear,  and  that 
story  had  come  straight  from  a  cousin  of  what  was  left 
the  immediate  family.  It  seemed  that  there  had  been  drink- 
;  problems,  and  gambling  problems,  and  gambling  debts, 
ere  was  also  a  suggestion  that  Ed  had  owed  money  in  Las 


stead  she  asked,  "Are  they  going  to  Ipt  that  poor  male  nurse  out 
of  jail  in  Monaco?"  I  did  that  bit,  then  got  back  to  Ed  Pauley's 
death.  She  didn't  want  her  name  used.  She  didn't  know  how  it 
had  been  kept  out  of  the  papers.  She  said  that  a  sanitized  ver- 
sion was  now  being  circulated:  Ed  had  tripped  and  fallen  while 
holding  a  bottle  under  his  arm,  and  the  bottle  smashed,  and  a 
piece  of  broken  glass  severed  an  artery. 

A  few  nights  later,  I  ran  into  the  former  movie  stars  Arlene 
Dahl  and  Jane  Powell— who  had  been  under  contract  at  MGM 
at  the  same  time  as  Elizabeth  Taylor— at  a  nightclub  in  New 
York,  where  we  were  watching  Tony  Danza  do  his  song-and- 
dance  act.  I  asked  if  they  had  heard  about  Ed  Pauley.  They 
hadn't.  "He  was  so  good-looking,"  said  Dahl.  "But  there  was 
something  strange  about  him,"  said  Powell.  "Elizabeth  dumped 
him  and  married  Nick  Hilton.  Do  you  remember?" 


I^d  Pauleys  remains,  I  was  told,  were  in  three  coffee  cans. 


1 1 


1 1 


ias,  and  that  his  death 

ly  have  been  a  hit.  The 

dy  had  been  immedi- 

•ly  cremated.  His  re- 

lins,  I  was  told,  were 

three  coffee  cans.  My 
!  irce  went  on  to  say  that 
1  )re  than  three  weeks 

i  passed  since  the  body 

s  discovered,  but  that 
t  ;re  had  not  been  a  word 
i  either  the  Santa  Bar- 

ra  papers  or  the  Los  An- 
}  es  Times.  A  Pauley  death 
I  im  natural  causes  in  a 

spital  would  certainly  be 
;  news  story  in  Los  An- 
i!es,  so  it  would  stand 
t  reason  that  a  Pauley 
( 3th  in  such  sordid  circum- 
i  nces  would  have  made  the 
1  nt  page. 

I  said,  "Let  me  check  thiis 
( :,"  and  I  made  calls  to  three 
( the  most  tuned-in  women  in 
I  ii-class  Los  Angeles.  They 

<  /ays  know  what  is  going  on. 
/  three  said  exactly  the  same 

t  ng,  with  the  same  shocked  

ionation:  ''What?'"  None  of 

t  m  had  heard  the  three-week-old  story.  Not  only 

>  sn't  it  in  the  papers,  it  wasn't  being  gossiped 

<  3Ut  among  the  people  who  had  known  Ed,  be- 
( ise  none  of  them  knew  that  he  was  dead,  or  had 
Urd  much  about  him  in  recent  years.  One  of 
t ;  women  said,  "Ed's  stepmother  is  still  alive—  «*;-.«■'>«"•»- 

1  bbie,  do  you  remember  her?  She  married  again  after  Big  Ed 

<  d.  I  think  she  married  the  C.E.O.  of  Pauley  Petroleum,  and 
s  ;'s  still  living  in  the  same  house  on  Sunset.  I  can't  remember 
1  name.  I  think  he  died.  Let  me  look  them  up  in  the  Blue 

ok,  and  I'll  call  you  back." 

There  was  no  service.  There  was  no  notification  to  friends, 

<  i  certainly  there  was  no  obituary  notice.  I  tracked  down  a 
^  man  from  one  of  the  old  Los  Angeles  families  at  her  sum- 
tThouse  elsewhere  in  California.  "Yes,  it's  true,"  she  said,  be- 

<  ise  her  daughter  knew  the  daughter  of  blah  blah  blah-it  was 
(s  of  those  connections.  She  didn't  want  to  talk  about  it.  In- 
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BLUE  BOOK 

Above,  a  receiving 
line  at  the  Pauley 
home  in  1955: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed 
Pauley  Sr.,  Pat  and 
Richard  Nixon,  and 
Dorothy  "Buff" 
Chandler.  Right,  Ed 
Pauley  Jr.  and  his 
wife,  Vicky,  1958. 


A  wise  widow  I  know, 
who  with  her  late  husband 
was  a  part  of  Frank  Sina- 
tra's inner  circle  during  the 
days  when  he  was  the  king 
of  Las  Vegas,  doubted  the 
story  that  someone  from 
Vegas  had  Ed  Pauley  Jr. 
killed  because  of  gambling 
debts.  "There  was  a  time 
when  that  might  have  hap- 
pened, but  not  anymore. 
They  wouldn't  send  any- 
one after  him.  The  inter- 
esting thing  is,  what  was 
someone  like  Ed  Pauley 
Jr.  doing  in  a  small  ho- 
tel in  Santa  Barbara  in  the 
first  place?" 

n  the  days  since  I  heard 
about  Pauley's  death,  details 
have  slowly  come  out.  In 
the  past  his  father  had  bailed 
him  out  of  gambling  debts,  and 
he  cut  Ed  from  his  will.  Two  of 
Ed's  children  had  been  institu- 
tionalized. He  had  not  spoken 
to  his  third  child  in  30  years.  So 
estranged  was  he  from  his  glam- 
orous earlier  life  that  neither  his 
former  wife  nor  his  daughter 
knew  where  he  lived.  The  police 
were  unsure  whether  there  were 
any  next  of  kin. 

His  naked  body  was  discov- 
ered by  the  police  at  one  p.m.  on 
April  24  at  the  West  Beach  Inn,  a  hotel  on  Cabrillo  Boulevard, 
after  an  employee  was  unable  to  get  a  reply  when  she  wanted 
to  enter  the  room.  There  were  two  vodka  bottles  on  the  desk, 
one  empty,  the  other  half  empty.  The  coroner's  report  said 
that  he  had  fallen  in  the  bathroom  and  that  broken  glass  had 
severed  the  brachial  artery  of  his  upper  right  arm.  The  body 
was  not  claimed  for  six  days.  His  car  was  registered  in  Texas. 
Through  a  woman  friend  in  Florida,  the  police  finally  con- 
nected Pauley  to  the  Devereux  Foundation,  an  institution  for 
people  with  mental  disabilities.  One  of  his  children,  now  in  her 
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40s.  lived  there.  The  foundation  made  it  possible  for  the  police 
to  contact  her  mother.  When  family  members  arrived  in  Santa 
Barbara,  some  were  convinced  that  Ed  had  been  murdered. 
The  body  was  taken  to  the  McDermott  Crockett  Mortuary  for 
cremation. 

My  Hollywood  friend  Thorn  Mount,  adviser  to  the  chairman 
of  RKO  Pictures,  suggested  I  call  Sue  Grafton,  the  famous  mys- 
tery writer,  whose  current  book,  P  Is  for  Peril,  adorns  the  New 
York  Times  best-seller  list.  Grafton,  whom  I  did  not  know,  lives 
in  Santa  Barbara  when  she's  not  at  her  house  in  Kentucky.  We 
got  on  great.  She  has  friends  in  the  sheriff's  department  and 
set  it  up  for  me  to  talk  to  Sergeant 
Bill  Tlirner.  The  story  turns  out  to  be 
not  criminal,  merely  heartbreaking. 

Pauley  had  become  one  of  those 
people  who  were  not  missed.  No  one 
was  looking  for  him.  His  name  no 
longer  rang  a  bell,  and  the  police  had 
no  idea  he  was  from  a  prominent 
family.  Sergeant  Turner  told  me  that 
reporters  from  the  local  paper  check 
the  records  at  the  sheriff's  office  ev- 
ery day  or  so,  but  since  Pauley  came 
in  as  John  Doe,  they  read  right  over 
his  death  notice  as  if  he  were  just 
another  vagrant.  Apparently  he 
simply  bled  to  death,  naked  on  the 
floor,  either  too  drunk  to  call  for 
help  or  simply  not  car- 
ing enough  for  his  life  to 
want  to  save  it.  Or  both. 

The  Pauley  mystery 
didn't  quite  end  there.  A 
rich  Los  Angeles  friend 
had  more  to  tell  me.  "Af- 
ter Ed  was  cut  out  of  his 
father's  will,  he  was  deter- 
mined, utterly  determined, 
to  marry  a  rich  girl,"  she 
said.  "He  came  after  me  and 
begged  me  to  marry  him.  1 
dated  him  back  in  '65,  but  1 
soon  realized  he  was  a  mean, 
lying  drunk.  He  said  such  terri- 
ble things  when  he  was  drunk. 


told  that  a  prevailing  theory  among  a  certain  inner  group  is  th 
after  getting  into  the  shower  in  the  hotel  dead-drunk,  Ed  Pau 
broke  a  glass  and  slit  his  throat. 


L 


OS  Angeles  seems  to  have  a  history  of  miiumizing  the  crir 
and  tragic  deaths  of  powerful  people.  In  1929  there  \ 
scant  coverage  of  the  murder  of  Ned  Doheny,  the  scion 
the  city's  first  family,  who  was  shot  to  death  in  a  downstairs  gi 
room  of  his  magnificent  mansion,  Greystone,  by  his  male  secret 
who  then  shot  himself.  Alfredo  de  la  Vega,  a  descendant  of 
Spanish  landed  gentry  of  Los  Angeles  and  a  popular  social  fig 
in  the  city,  was  last  seen  late  at  night  in  1987  at  a  Sunset  Strip 
in  black-tie,  having  come  from  a  danci 
the  home  of  one  of 
close  friends  of  Presk 
and  Mrs.  Reagan.  W 
he  was  found  in  his  ^ 
ment  the  next  day,  tl 
were  bullet  holes  ev 
where— in  the  walls,  in 
mirror,  in  him.  But  his  i 
der  was  reported  as  a 
cide,  by  people  who  k 
otherwise,  and  that  bee  - 
the  accepted  version.  1 1 
tionalized  the  de  la  ^  ji 
murder  in  my  1990  nd 
An  Inconvenient  Woman 

Then  there  was  th(  - 
mously  underreported  fo:  ^ 
__  case  in  1977  involving  C  J 

Begelman.  the  head  of  Cc  i- 
bia  Pictures,  and  Cliff  Robertson,  the  /  I- 
emy  Award-winning  actor.  Those  wer  g 
names,  but  in  Los  Angeles  their  storj  s 
treated  as  if  it  were  insignificant.  This  > 
pened.  however,  at  the  time  that  Mrs.  r- 
man  Chandler— Dorothy  Chandler,  ki  n 
to  Los  Angeles  at  large  as  BufF— was  n  ig 

money  for  her  dream  project,  the  I*  ic 

Center,  where  the  main  building  wou  )e 

called  the  Dorothy  Chandler  Pavilion.  For  the  first  time  i  M 

history  of  the  city,  the  movie  crowd  and  the  old-money  c  /d 

intermingled.  Buff  needed  the  big  movie  money  to  finis  er 

project,  and  the  heavy  gossip  at  the  time  was  that  the  '  n- 


HUSH-HUSH 

The  1977  forgery  case 
involving  David 
Begelman,  head  of 
Columbia  Pictures, 
above,  center,  and 
actor  Cliff  Robertson 
/e/t,  was  kept  out 
of  the  local  papers. 
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Ed  had  become  one  of  those  people  'sviio  were  not  miss( T 


He  grabbed  me  once,  and  I  was  afraid  of  him.  A  doctor  friend 
of  mine— you  and  Lenny  used  to  know  him-  took  me  out  to 
lunch.  He  said.  T  understand  you're  dating  Ed  Pauley  Jr.  He's 
after  your  money.  He  has  no  money.  No  matter  what  he  tells 
you,  he  does  not  work  for  Pauley  Petroleum.'  So  1  called  Pauley 
Petroleum  and  asked  for  him.  They  said,  "He's  not  here.  He's  not 
welcome  here."" 

Ed  Pauley's  father  was  a  longtime  member  of  an  exclusive,  all- 
male  organization  in  California  called  the  Rancheros  Visitadores. 
They  ride  together  on  long  treks.  Ed  junior  was  also  a  member, 
and  he  rode  with  the  Rancheros  for  25  years.  Whenever  a 
Ranchero  dies,  the  members  gather  for  a  eulogy.  A  distant  for- 
mer in-law  gave  the  eulogy  for  Ed,  telling  of  his  tortured  life  and 
saying  that  he  had  committed  suicide.  Another  Ranchero  said 
that  the  only  lime  Ed  had  ever  been  happy  was  when  he  was  rid- 
ing with  the  group.  Whether  the  members  took  a  vow  of  silence 
I  do  not  know,  but  word  of  Pauley's  death  has  not  spread.  I  am 


dler  newspaper  had  to  soft-pedal  the  Begelman  story  (  ht 
would  risk  losing  the  movie  money.  It  took  David  McClin  A 
Wall  Street  Journal  reporter,  who  also  included  the  story :  Jis 
1982  book  Indecent  Exposure,  and  two  writers  from  The  Ell- 
ington Pttsv— with  a  tiny  bit  of  help  from  me,  I  might  add— I  t 
the  story  national. 

Leaving  the  Four  Seasons  restaurant  after  lunch  one  /J 
stopped  at  the  table  of  the  former  senator  Bob  I 
who  is  now  the  president  of  the  New  School  in  New  !^- 
to  tell  him  how  much  I  admired  him.  He  is,  to  my  mind.  «"■ 
nine  hero.  He  had  been  getting  flak  for  a  revisited  inci(  '[ 
the  Vietnam  War  and  had  handled  himself  in  the  most  ?ii'- 
fied  way.  The  nice  moment  we  shared  was  spoiled  by  a  atf 
swat  I  received  on  the  right  cheek  of  my  rear.  I  turned  I  ^"^ 
at  a  total  stranger.  "So  you're  Dominick  Dunne,"  he  sa  iH* 
rather  unpleasant  voice,  having  heard  me  give  my  name   ^^'' 
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Citi"  lets  you  put  your  picture  on  the  front  of  your  Citi  credit  card,  increasing 
security  and  peace  of  mind.  To  get  yours,  call  1-888-CITI-CARD  or  visit 
www.citi.com.   It's  one  more  way  Citi  helps  you  use  your  credit  card  wisely. 
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•  TinberofatigroupT 

ZOOticorp.  Citi  and  Citi  witti  Arc  Design  are  registered  service  marks  of  Citicorp.  Live  rictily  is  a  service  marl(  of  Citicorp.  Pnotocard  available  on  most  Citi  credit  cards. 


Live  richly.' 
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rey.  "I'm  Stanley  Arkin."  Arkin  has  been  mentioned  frequently 
by  me  as  one  of  the  lawyers  for  Lily  Safra.  His  face  matched  the 
tone  of  his  voice,  and  I  took  an  instant  dislike  to  him.  "Stop  us- 
ing my  name  in  your  magazine,"  he  ordered.  I  think  I  was  sup- 
posed to  be  intimidated.  The  sad  thing  is,  I  never  got  to  finish 
my  conversation  with  Bob  Kerrey.  Someone  else  had  come  up 
to  him. 

I  have  finally  talked  with  someone  who  was  actually  at  the 
scene  of  the  fire  in  Monte  Carlo  that  took  the  life  of  the  billion- 
aire banker  Edmond  Safra  on  December  3.  1999.  We  met  in  se- 
cret. No  names  will  be  used.  My  visitor  lived  only  a  few  minutes 
away  from  the  building  that  housed  Safras  Republic  Bank  on  the 
ground  floor  and  his  treasure-filled  penthouse  on  the  top  floor, 
and  went  there  after  receiving  an  early-morning  call  telling  him 
the  penthouse  was  on  fire.  Most  of  the  damage  to  the  interior  of 
the  penthouse  was  caused  by  smoke  and  water,  not  fire.  The 
priceless  furniture  was  not  damaged,  but  some  of  the  paintings 
were  destroyed.  What  was  most  memorable  to  my  visitor  was  that 


Ted  Maher,  Safra's  male  nurse,  had  been  revered  for 
nurturing  manner  and  deeds  at  Columbia  Presbyte 
Medical  Center  in  New  York.  One  father,  who  credits  | 
with  saving  the  life  of  his  premature  daughter,  described  hir 
me  as  "a  positive,  strong,  kind,  and  caring  person."  But  M; 
was  not  happy  in  Monte  Carlo,  where  he  had  to  take  on 
from  nurses  less  experienced  than  he.  Members  of  Safra's ; 
nicknamed  him  "the  man  without  an  expression."  "He  ah  ' 
had  a  blank,  vacuous  stare,"  said  my  visitor.  Shortly  before 
night  of  the  fire,  he  had  gambled  at  the  casino  and  car 
around  a  bag  full  of  chips  for  all  to  see.  None  of  Edm 
Safras  nurses  was  licensed  to  work  in  Monaco.  They  wer 
hired  by  a  corporation  called  Spotless  &  Brite  Inc.,  the  adc 
of  which  was  the  same  as  the  New  York  office  of  Safra's 
public  Bank.  According  to  my  visitor,  "It  was  a  dummy  co 
ration.  The  nurses  were  employees  of  Spotless  &  Brite,  as  • 
the  butlers.  They  came  to  Monaco  as  tourists  on  vacation,  i 
as  nurses.  They  had  no  working  papers  to  work  in  Mona 
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there  was  total  access  to  the 
ground  floor  and  stairways. 
There  was  no  one  in  charge  to 
monitor  who  was  entering  and 
exiting  the  building.  Confusion 
reigned.  My  visitor  saw  Lily 
Safra  sitting  there,  wearing  a 
nightgown   and   a  jacket  that 
looked  as  if  it  belonged  to  one 
of  her  grandsons,  which  a  but- 
ler had  retrieved  from  a  hall 
closet  of  the  burning  apartment. 
She  wept  over  and  over  as  she 
told   friends   and   family   who 
came  to  sit  with  her  what  was 
happening,   and   all   the   while 
the  fire  was  going  on  six  floors 
over  her  head.  When  the  police 
brought  her  news  that  Edmond 
was  dead,  she  broke  down. 

Certain  details  in  my  visitor's 
account  were  of  particular  inter- 
est to  me.  I  have  several  times  writ- 
ten about  the  arrival  that  night  of 
Safra's  chief  of  security,  Samuel 
Cohen,  to  whom  Lily  gave  the 
key  to  the  bathroom  where  Ed- 
mond and  the  nurse  Vivian  Tor- 
rente  were  breathing  in  the  fumes  that  would 
shortly  kill  them.  The  Monaco  police  hand- 
cuffed Cohen.  What  I  now  learned  was  that 
eventually  the  police  took  the  handcuffs  otf  Co- 
hen and  let  him  return  to  the  ground  floor,  but 
they  did  not  lake  the  key  to  the  bathroom  from  him.  "Why?,"  I 
asked.  The  reply  was  an  I-don"t-know  gesture.  My  visitor  had 
seen  Cohen  wandering  around  with  the  key  still  in  his  hand. 
"Cohen  was  devastated.  He  took  it  as  a  personal  failure  that 
Safra  was  dead,"  he  said. 

As  part  of  the  elaborate  security  system,  the  penthouse  had 
steel  shutters  that  came  down  over  the  windows.  If  a  fire  alarm 
went  off,  the  shutters  would  automatically  rise.  On  the  night  of 
the  fire,  my  visitor  told  me,  all  the  shutters  in  the  large  penthouse 
rose  except  for  those  in  the  nurses'  station,  in  Edmond's  gym, 
and  in  his  bedroom  and  bath. 


METHOD  ACTOR 

Robert  Blake,  a  suspect  in 

the  recent  murder  of  his  wife,  was 

spellbinding  as  the  killer 

Perry  Smith  in  the  1967  film 

In  Cold  Blood. 


Mark  Kurzmann,  the  lawyer  )■ 
resenting  Maher's  wife,  H' i, 
says,  "To  avoid  the  strict  1  >i 
laws  in  Monaco,  they  broug'  n 
nurses  like  Ted,  passing  ther  11 
as  domestic  help." 

The  case  continues  to  f  i- 
nate  people.  Court  TV  ha  .'t 
up  a  Web  site  on  Safra.  In   v 
don.  Father  Fred  Preston,   o 
took  the  accused  Ted  M  :! 
weekly  Communion  in  the  N  te 
Carlo  jail,  gave  an  extraord  t 
interview  to  Sharon  Chu  n 
in  The  Mail  on  Swulay.  F  ;r 
Fred,  a  former  padre  to  the  e- 
cial  Air  Service  and  Para  te 
Regiment,  whom  I  once  n  in 
Paris  during  my  initial  ii  li- 
gation of  the  Safra  cast  de- 
scribed Ted  Maher  as  "a  ,n- 
sophisticated   man,   an   sy 
■patsy'  for  the  pohce."  /  ut 
the  knife  wound  on  M:  r's 
body,  which  the  police    JH 
was  self-inflicted.  Father  ,ed 
said,  "A  professional  soldier  and  nurse  si  las 
he  is  would  have  drawn  blood  on  the  flesh 
of  his  thigh  or  the  upper  hipbone  if  he  wa; 
ing  this.  To  go  into  the  bowel  at  the  angi  Jnd 
depth  of  the  wounds  on  Ted  was  extremeK 
ful  and  dangerous.  It's  a  part  of  the  an 
—  which  is  meat  and  drink  to  germs,  and  it  is 

acle  he  didn't  die  of  infection.  So  why  don't  they  investig;  ' 
many  people  who  had  real  reasons  to  want  Safra  dead?"  Ch  i^ 
went  on  to  say,  "Safra  was  a  man  with  enemies.  He  earne  Jfi 
of  his  fortune  as  a  Swiss  banker  offering  numbered  accou  re- 
putedly popular  with  criminals  and  the  C.I. A.  Then  his  Re  :,:'l"- 
Bank  of  New  York  collaborated  with  the  FB.I.  to  expose  th  > 
sian  Mafia's  international  money-laundering  operation."  !-lif 
end  of  the  interview.  Father  Preston  said  he  was  consideri  'ap- 
proaching Lily  Safra.  "I  am  thinking  of  sending  her  a  lett  ino 
reminding  her  of  the  verse  in  the  Scriptures  that  says,  'To  P« 
to  whom  much  has  been  given,  much  shall  be  asked.'  It's ;  ^ 
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t;  t  reminds  us  there  is  a  hell.  For  Lily  Safra's  own  sake,  as  well 
;!  Fed  Maher's,  I  really  think  that  if  she  knows  anything  about 
1    case,  she  should  be  open  about  it." 

have  a  new  book  out,  called  Justice.  It's  a  compilation  of 

many  of  my  crime  and  trial  stories  over  the  years,  all  of 

_  which  were  first  printed  in  Vanity  Ffl/>— the  O.  J.  Simpson  tri- 

a  the  Claus  von  Biilow  trial,  the  Menendez  brothers'  trial,  the 

^  ke!  case.  As  a  result,  I've  been  appearing  and  plugging  away 

t  a  round  of  talk  shows— Larry  King,  Charlie  Rose,  Chris 

iN  tthews,  Judith  Regan,  the  Today  show— and  let  me  tell  you. 

It  a  heady  experience.  People  stop  me  on  the  street  and  say, 

■"  :y,  I  saw  you  on  Larry  King  last  night!"  What  fascinates  me 

i;  hat  total  strangers  still  want  to  discuss  O.J.  after  all  these 

\  IS.  They  remember  specific  details  of  the  trial  they  want  me 

: ,  t(i:xplain  to  them.  Why  did  they  let  him  put  on  the  gloves  when 

;  ttx  latex  gloves  were  underneath?  Things  like  that.  And  they  get 

r  J  up  all  over  again.  They  tell  me  where  they  were  when  they 

b  rd  the  verdict  and  what  happened  in  their  office  when  it  was 

a!  ounced- the  same  way  people  my  age  remember  where  they 

:  when  Pearl  Harbor  was  bombed,  or  when  President  Ken- 

n  \  was  assassinated.  I  end  each  street  conversation  by  saying, 

'"  5ten,  he's  having  a  shitty  life."  Then  I'm  off  to  the  next  show. 

^  couple  of  weeks  ago,  I  met  up  with  Linda  Deutsch,  the 

111  hilly  acclaimed  Associated  Press  trial  reporter,  when  she  was 

brrvlting  New  York  from  Los  Angeles.  Linda  is  considered  the 

0  dlenne  of  the  genre.  She  and  I  have  covered  a  lot  of  the  same 

tils  over  the  years  and  have  become  friends,  although  we  tend 

,  tc|Dok  at  things  differently  concerning  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 

iV  alefendant.  She  was  in  daily  contact  with  Harland  Braun, 

fj;R[)ert  Blake's  colorful  lawyer,  and  she  said  that  the  trail  had 

"  vn  cold.  She  had  attended  the  funeral  of  Blake's  wife  at  For- 


est Lawn.  "They  haven't  got  anything  on  him,"  she  exclaimed. 
Could  this  be  another  JonBenet  Ramsey  case,  with  a  wide  range 
of  suspicions  but  no  resolutions? 

Barry  Levin,  a  very  capable  and  extremely  popular  defense  at- 
torney whom  I  met  in  the  early  90s  during  the  Menendez  trial, 
when  he  was  working  under  Leslie  Abramson  to  represent  Erik 
Menendez,  had  been  hired  as  a  member  of  Robert  Blake's  defense 
team  under  Harland  Braun  in  the  matter  of  the  murder  of  Blake's 
wife,  Bonnie,  who  was  shot  in  the  head  in  Blake's  car  outside  a 
restaurant  they  frequented.  Levin  was  also  recently  found  dead, 
slumped  over  the  wheel  of  his  car  in  the  Los  Angeles  National 
Cemetery  with  a  gunshot  wound  in  his  head.  Knowing  he  was 
suffering  from  an  incurable  disease,  he  had  shot  himself  Among 
the  many  mourners  at  his  funeral  was  Robert  Blake. 

The  Blake  story  has  brought  forth  an  interesting  anecdote 
from  Phil  Stern,  who  is  81  and  who  was  a  special-coverage  pho- 
tographer when  In  Cold  Blood  was  being  filmed  in  Holcomb, 
Kansas,  in  the  actual  house  where  the  murders  of  the  Clutter 
family  had  taken  place.  Blake,  in  his  finest  performance,  played 
the  killer  Perry  Smith.  The  cast  and  crew,  the  director  Richard 
Brooks,  and  Truman  Capote,  who  wrote  the  book  on  which  the 
film  was  based,  were  all  put  up  at  the  Wheat  Lands  Hotel,  and 
a  great  spirit  of  humor  and  friendship,  sparked  mainly  by 
Capote,  grew  up  among  them,  as  so  often  happens  on  location 
filming.  One  of  the  few  people  who  did  not  live  at  the  motel 
was  Robert  Blake,  who  stayed  in  another  place.  One  day  Stern 
said  to  him,  "Why  aren't  you  at  the  motel?  You're  missing  some 
wild  stuff."  Blake,  who  had  made  a  great  show  of  getting  into 
the  character  he  was  playing,  replied,  "Listen,  button  pusher, 
next  week  I  murder  them  in  that  fucking  basement.  If  I  stay  at 
the  motel,  I  may  get  to  meet  and  even  like  them.  So  how  the 
hell  would  I  be  able  to  properly  murder  them?"  D 
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Opportunity  doesn't  always 

knock.  Sometimes  it  buzzes  in 

with  the  correct  answer 

At  Honda,  we  never  wait  for  success  to  come  to  us. 
And,  we've  always  admired  and  encouraged  people 
who  actively  pursue  opportunities.  Which  is  why  the 
Honda  Campus  All-Star  Challenge  was  created. 

Its  a  grueling  test  of  mental  fortitude,  in  which  64 
teams  of  the  best  and  brightest  students  from  Americas 
Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities  square  off 
against  one  another  in  academic  competition.  Since  the 
programs  inception  in  1989,  more  than  15,000  students 
have  participated,  and  Honda  has  awarded  millions  of 
dollars  in  grants  to  over  60  colleges. 

These  grants  are  used  to  enhance  student  programs, 
hire  personnel  and  upgrade  facilities.  The  result  is  an 
improvement  of  the  students'  entire  college  experience. 
Which,  ultimately  creates  more  opportunities  for  those 
students  who  have  all  the  right  answers. 


The  power  of  dreams: 
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THE  BACKSEAT  BOYS 


he  struggle  to  turn  real-life  suffering  into  art  is  at  tfie  heart  of 
Riding  in  Cars  with  Boys,  a  new  movie  from  Columbia  Pictures  starring 
Drew  Barrymore,  directed  by  Penny  Marshall,  and  based  on  a  memoir 
by  Beverly  Donofrio.  "Every  minute  of  the  1 1  years  it  took  to  bring  this  to 
the  screen,  I  knew  it  would  be  a  movie,"  Donofrio  says  of  her  1990 
book,  in  which  she  recounts  her  pregnancy  at  age  15,  her  rocky  mar- 
riage to  a  heroin  addict,  and  her  eventual  escape  to  Wesleyan  Universi- 
ty and  a  successful  writing  career.  Who  better  to  portray  a  bad-girl- 
who-makes-good  than  Drew  Barrymore,  who  has  grown  out  of  her 


all-too-well-documented  wild  years  and  become  a  highly  res 
star?  "Beverly  and  I  get  along  like  a  house  on  fire,"  Barrymore  so' 
cause,  even  though  our  circumstances  at  times  were  different,  wo 
had  the  same  emotions,  where  you  feel  like  the  world  is  working  i|i 
you,  or  your  family  is  breaking  your  heart,  or  you've  done  too  m 
soon,  at  too  young  of  an  age."  Director  Penny  Marshall  also  feel 
sonal  connection  to  the  story.  "Beverly  and  I  grew  up  around  thi 
time  and  we  both  had  kids  young,"  she  says,  adding,  "but  she  hcl' 
aspirations  than  I  did.  I  don't  think  I  had  any."  -MICHAEL  h" 
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BULLETS  OVER 
ELAIKE'S 

Woody  Allen  is  charging 

that  his  longtime  friend  and 

producer,  Jean  Doumanian, 

and  her  silent  backer  and 

boyfriend,  Jacqui  Safra, 

cheated  him  out  of  profits 

from  his  movies.  Doumanian 

is  countersuing,  to  recover 

money  she  says  Allen  owes 

her.  How  did  the  closest 

of  partnerships  turn  so  ugly? 

BY  SUZANNA  ANDREWS 


M 


For  people  who  have  taken  Woody 
Allen's  side,  the  hardest  part 
about  the  end  of  his  friendship  with  Jean 
Doumanian  is  that  for  so  many  years  the 
two  were  so  extraordinarily  close.  "They 
were  tremendous  friends,'"  says  the  direc- 
tor's sister,  Letty  Aronson.  "It's  awful, 
just  awful.  It's  very  painful  to  lose  a 
friend  like  that."  How  a  friendship  of 
more  than  37  years  could  end  lit- 
erally overnight  and  so  bitterly  is 
something  that  people  in  Jean 
Doumanian's  circle  are  also  strug- 
gling to  understand.  "I  just  have 
a  lot  of  trouble  believing  [this]," 
says  the  actor  Jason  Alexander. 
"Jean  reveres  Woody  Allen.  Time  and 
time  again  she  would  tell  me,  'Woody  does  this.  Woody  does 
that.  He's  a  genius,  a  genius:"  "Everyone  is  very  surprised,"  says 
the  screenwriter  Marshall  Brickman,  who  was  Allen's  writing  part- 
ner for  many  years  and  co-authored  such  Allen  movies  as  Annie 
Hall  and  Manluiihin.  "Both  of  them  are  friends  of  mine,  and  it's 
like  when  a  marriage  splits  up,  you're  sad." 

As  their  stunned  friends  tell  it.  Woody  Allen  and  Jean  Dou- 
manian were  not  only  close  but,  for  nearly  four  decades,  utterly 
dependent  on  each  other.  They  spoke  several  times  a  day,  every 
day,  sometimes  late  into  the  night.  "Woody."  recalls  one  friend, 
"would  call  Jean  at  1;30  in  the  morning,  when  nobody  else  was 
awake."  They  went  out  to  dinner  together  several  times  a  week, 
often  at  Elaine's,  Allen's  favorite  restaurant,  on  Manhattan's  Up- 
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per  East  Side.  They  leaned  on  each  other  over  the 
for  support  in  difficult  times.  In  the  early  1990s,  D 
nian  stood  by  Allen  and  defended  him  passionately 
press  and  in  private  during  his  painful  and  much-pub 
breakup  with  Mia  Farrow  and  his  affair  with  Farrow's  ac 
daughter  Soon-Yi  Previn,  whom  he  later  married.  Douman 
turn,  credited  Allen  with  saving  her  life  in  1992,  when  she  c 
on  a  piece  of  bread  at  Primola.  a  Manhattan  restaurant,  am 
leapt  from  his  seat  and  performed  the  Heimlich  maneuver  > 
"We  understand  each  other,"  Doumanian  once  said  in  an  i 
to  explain  the  bond  between  them.  For  Allen,  Jean  Dour 
was  "the  person  you  want  to  be  with  when  you're  waiting 
results  of  your  biopsy." 

In  1993,  when  Doumanian  and  Allen  went  into  business  t( 
their  friends  saw  it  as  a  sign  of  just  how  strong  their  relat 
was.  Backed  financially  by  her  longtime  boyfriend,  Jacqui 
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^  is  Kate  taking  a  vacation. 

hs  is  Kate's  money  not  taking  a  vacation. 


R|LL  LYNCH  FINANCIAL  ADVISOR  ANTHONY  SMITH 

ony  Smith   knows   Kate's   financial 
It  e  depends  upon  more  than  just  a  stock 

irt  lio.  Yet  Kate  wants  her  investments  to  be  simple 
10' h  to  manage  that  she  can  still  live  a  life.  That's 
ithony  recommended  the  Unlimited  Advantage^ 

kaqe  service.  For  an  annual  asset-based  fee,  Kate's 
'le  I  implement  her  financial  strategy,  revise  it  based 

nfrket  conditions,  and  get  a  unified  statement  of 
•r  (counts,  without  paying  commissions  on  most 
3d  .  This  is  how  Merrill  Lynch  simplifies  Kate's  life. 

win  we  simplify  yours? 

MERRILL  LYNCH 
WEALTH  MANAGEMENT 


KATE  DUFFY'S 
MERRILL  LYNCH: 

Advice  and  guidance  from 
her  personal  financial 
ADVISOR,  Anthony  Smith: 

-Merrill  Lynch  Unlimited 
Advantage'  -A  host  of  financial 
services  for  an  asset-based  fee 

-Personal  Financial  Plan 

-Access  to  retirement,  trust 
and  mortgage  specialists 

-24/7  access  through 
Merrill  Lynch  online 

-CMA®  ACCOUNT  with 

UNLIMITED  CHECK  Vi'RITlNG 


:ontact  a  Merrill  Lynch  Financial  Advisor.  1-800-MERRiLLorvisitASKMERRILL.ML.COM      Ask  Merrill 


:!imlted  Ad»antaqe  ,:  a  nonaiscret.onarv  orokeraqe  service  appropnate  fpr  investors  who  are  interested  primarily  in  securities  transactions  other  than  buyinq  eligible  mutual  lunds  arid  underwritten  offerings. 
■   ■.  not  lor  day  tra'din,  or  other  exce^sive'securitle'sor  option  trading  actiyity.  Prospectus  and  account  limitations  apply  to  .-^"'"/^.^nd  transactions.  Minimum  annuaM«  l';,?°i;  *f**L"l,'?r:lL"f,r„V'^ 

jy  apply,  such  as  for  purchases  c 
rjcr.uhderwritings.  Merrill  Lynch  r 

jme  services  not  available  for  certain  accounts  See  client  eqreement  lor  more  infofTialion.  Banking  3  .  ^^,.u,^., 

,  ink  or  trust  company  The  CMA  accou"'  ^^  "°' ^  brnk  account.  Non-deposit  investment  products  offered  through  MLPFSS  are  not  FDIC-iosured,  are  not  guaranteed  by  a  bank,  and  may  ose  value^ 

■;piclion  The  client's  name  and  slo^vTre  IrUtiLTanaMenSl-a  to  be  an  illustration  c,  services  available  through  l^crr.ll  Lynch,  it  may  not  be  representative  ol  the  experience  of  every  client.  Investment  results 

.ay  va?t?/oo.  M^rin ITnch  p"?ce.  r^nrlel  &  Smi^h  mco^^^^^^  SIPC  unlimlMA^v3nt,gei,  a  service  mark  of  Merrill  Lynch  S  Co.,  Inc.  CMA  Is  a  registered  service  mark  of  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.,  Inc. 
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s  of  underwritinas  including  eguity,  Jebt  and  market-linked  Investments  created  by  Merrill  Lynch.  Merrill  Lynch  and  its  Financial  Advisors  will  earn  additional  compensation  on 
1  research  kISble  to  all  clients  as  IS  FA  advice  (Other  than  for  ML  Direct).  Financial  planning  products  are  available  separately  from  Merrill  Lynch.  Certain  restrictions  apply. 
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^After  leaving  an  abusive  marriage,  Doris  and  her  kids  were 
ready  for  a  new  beginning.  Thanks  to  the  Philip  Morris 
Connpanies'  support  of  Chicago's  Community  Kitchens 
program,  Doris  was  able  to  learn  professional  food 
preparation,  receive  certification  in  the  culinary  arts,  and 
get  a  job  as  a  salad  specialist  for  a  community  hospital. 
Philip  Morris  grants  have  helped  similar  programs 
expand  in  26  cities  nationwide,  giving  people  in  need, 
like  Doris,  the  opportunity  to  give  life  a  new  start- 
|rom  scratch.  To  learn  more,  yi§lj,|Dj3illpnnap;^^^ 
Working  to  make  a  difference. 


^HE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  PHILIP  IVIORRIS  COMPANIES 


PHILIP      Cr— - 
MORRIS     mH!^' 


ji,,-.;.;-.       ■'  :;-\   .    ■:..■'..  •  •    •  lEJiiuuu  pniiip  Momsuompanies  inc 

Chicago's  CommuilHly  Kitchens  is  a  program  of  the  Greater  Chicago  Food  Peposltory. 
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the  54-year-old  nephew  of  billionaire  banker  Edmond  Safra,  who 
died  in  a  fire  in  Monte  Carlo  in  late  1999— Doumanian  became 
Allen's  movie  producer.  Together  they  made  eight  movies,  starting 
with  Bullets  over  Broadway,  which  was  released  in  1994.  Douma- 
nian  also  produced  Mighty  Aphrodite,  released  in  1995,  Everyone 
Says  I  Love  You,  which  opened  in  1996,  the  1997  movie  Decon- 
structing Harry,  Celebrity  and  Wild  Man  Blues,  which  were  both  re- 
leased in  1998,  Sweet  and  Lowdown,  which  came  out  in  1999, 
and  last  year's  Small  Time  Crooks.  Doumanian  and  Allen  seemed 
to  be  excellent  business  partners.  "There  was  never  any  conflict, 
ever,"  says  someone  who  worked  with  them. 


B 


ut  something  went  wrong.  On  May  9,  in  papers  filed  with  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court,  Allen  sued  Doumanian,  and  the 
allegations  he  made  were  stunning:  that  she,  Saft'a.  and  their 
privately  held  film  company,  Sweetland  Films,  had  refused  for 
years  to  give  him  information  about  how  much  money  his  movies 
had  made,  and,  more  seriously,  that  they  had  cheated  him  out  of 
an  unspecified  amount  of  the  movies'  profits. 

When  she  learned  of  the  suit,  Doumanian  was  shocked— "to- 
tally devastated,"  a  friend  says.  On  June  25  she  struck  back  with 
a  countersuit,  in  which  she  denied  cheating  Allen,  and  sought 
money  she  said  he  owed  her,  an  amount  that  was  also  unspeci- 
fied. Allen,  she  said,  had  engaged  in  "self-indulgent  conduct  and 
profligate  spending,  all  of  which  resulted  in  a  vast  increase  in  the 
cost  of  making  the  pictures,  thereby  damaging  Sweetland."  Dou- 
manian's  lawsuit  also  asked  for 
the  right  to  terminate  her  busi- 
ness relationship  with  Allen, 
and  to  have  him  repay  every 
penny,  plus  interest,  that  Sweet- 
land had  spent  making  them. 
In  return,  she  said,  she  would 
relinquish  her  rights  to  them. 
One  didn't  even  have  to  read 

between  the  lines  to  feel  Doumanian's  anger  at  Allen.  She  and 
Safra,  her  suit  said,  had  given  the  director  a  production  deal  when 
other  studios  were  "unwilling  to  do  so,"  and,  it  continued,  in  a 
cutting  reference  to  the  Farrow  affair,  they  did  so  "at  a  time  when 
Allen  stood  accused  of  betraying  others  who  had  trusted  him." 
"You  would  have  thought  that  she  would  have  told  her  lawyers, 
'No,  don't  go  there,  that's  going  too  far,'"  says  Aronson.  "It's  un- 
believable that  she  did  that." 

Surrounded  now  by  their  respective  armies  of  highly  paid 
lawyers  and  public-relations  agents,  Allen  and  Doumanian  do 
not  speak  to  each  other  anymore.  "Jean  feels  betrayed  by  some- 
one she  was  very  close  to."  'says  John  Logigian,  who  was  a  top 
executive  for  Doumanian's  company,  "someone  she  stood  by  and 
defended.  She  feels  absolutely  betrayed."  "What  kind  oi  &  friend 
sues  a  friend?"  says  Doumanian's  attorney  Peter  Parcher. 

Allen's  friends  say  they  are  baffled  by  Doumanian's  reaction. 
They  insist  that  she  knew  the  lawsuit  was  coming  for  several 
months  and  that  she  refused  Allen's  suggestion  that  they  use  an  ar- 
bitrator to  keep  their  dispute  out  of  the  courts.  "Up  to  the  night 
before  the  papers  were  filed.  Woody  was  saying  to  Jean,  'Please 
don't  make  us  have  to  sue  you,'"  says  Aronson.  "She  refused  to 
listen."  Aliens  friend  and  longtime  producer  Robert  Greenhut. 
whose  21  movies  with  Allen  included  the  director's  first  three  with 
Doumanian,  says  that  Allen  had  been  bothered  for  some  time  by 
the  lack  of  financial  statements  from  Doumanian  and  Safra. 
"I'm  surprised  he  didn't  do  this  five  years  ago,"  Greenhut  says. 

But  what  really  happened?  It  is  hard  for  people  to  imagine 
what  motive  Doumanian  could  possibly  have  had  for  cheating 
Allen.  After  all,  Jacqui  Safra,  her  companion  for  26  years,  is  a 
scion  of  one  of  the  world's  wealthiest  families.  "Jean  doesn't  need 
the  money,"  says  a  woman  who  has  known  her  for  years.  "Jacqui's 


"Jean  reyeres  Woody. ...  She  would 
tell  me,  'Woody  does  this,  Woody 
does  that.  He's  a  genius,  a  genius.'" 


holdings  are  enormous."  And  why  would  Safra.  who  has  bei 
hugely  secretive  about  his  business  affairs  over  the  years,  risk  t 
public  scrutiny  of  a  lawsuit  over  a  few  million  dollars  if  he  didi 
believe  he  was  in  the  right?  Yet  it  is  also  inconceivable  to  peof 
that  Woody  Allen  could  be  making  this  up.  In  business  he 
nothing  like  the  self-doubting,  overwrought,  and  overwhelm! 
character  he  portrays  in  his  movies.  "He's  assertive  and  con 
dent,"  says  a  movie  executive  who  has  worked  with  him.  "He's 
basically  decent  man  who  says,  'I  will  do  this  and  this  and  > 
this'  in  business,  and  he's  very  clear  about  this,"  says  one  pror 
nent  producer.  "You  would  have  to  assume  that  Woody  was 
sane,  certifiably,  to  make  something  this  public  if  he  didn't  thi 
something  was  there.  There  must  be  some  merit  to  this." 

In  photographs  of  them  taken  over  the  years,  Woody  Allen  a 
Jean  Doumanian  could  not  look  more  dissimilar.  Cool  and 
gal  in  her  bearing.  X-ray  thin,  and  always  exquisitely  dressed 
black  or  gray  designer  outfits,  with  an  occasional  excursion  ii 
burgundy,  Doumanian  comes  across  as  resolute  and  purpose! 
She  seems  protective  of  Allen,  who  is  often  on  her  arm.  look 
rumpled  and  slightly  lost  in  his  trademark  tweed  jackets  and  c 
duroy  pants.  She  is.  their  friends  say,  a  very  un-Woody-Allen-! 
woman.  Certainly  she  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  womer 
his  movies— neither  to  the  flighty,  beautiful  birds  with  brol 
wings  of  his  earlier  films  nor  to  the  desperate,  needy,  and  helple 
angry  women  of  his  more  recent  ones.  "Jean  is  very  strong ; 

strong-willed,"  says  a  frienc 
Allen's.  "She  is  tough,"  sa} 
friend  of  hers.  Opiniona, 
and  blunt,  Doumanian  canJ 
enormously  charming  andj 
the  same  breath,  abrasive, 
has  a  way  of  getting  what 
wants.  She  could  be  yellinj] 
someone  and  smiling  at 
the  entire  time,"  says  a  man  who  worked  for  her.  "She  is 
charismatic."  When  she  travels— usually  in  Safra's  Gulfstreani;! 
complete  with  its  own  full-time  crew— Doumanian  is  alvi 
trailed  by  an  entourage  of  assistants  and  servants  and  her  beh  I 
weimaraner  dogs.  She  is  hard  to  miss,  with  her  jet-black 
porcelain-white  skin,  and  cheekbones  so  prominent  they  s  | 
ready  to  fly  off"  her  face. 

Not  surprisingly,  considering  her  long  friendship  with  A  I 
"Jean's  got  a  great  sense  of  humor,"  says  Brickman.  "She's 
of  the  funniest  people  I've  ever  met,"  says  the  theater  produce  | 
lian  Schlossberg.  Like  Allen,  Doumanian  also  has  her  neun 
She  has  outfits  she  considers  "lucky"  and  will  wear  on  impo  | 
days,  and,  at  least  in  public,  she  never  eats  anything  other 
lettuce,  diet  popcorn,  and  candy.  "She  works  like  a  maniil 
stay  thin,"  says  a  friend.  "She  is  on  the  treadmill  every  da 
hours."  "She  is  obsessive  about  her  appearance,"  says  a  wc 
who  knows  her  well.  Although  she  appears  to  be  in  her  early  | 
Doumanian's  real  age  has  long  been  a  mystery,  something  sh 
kept  a  secret  even  from  friends,  including  Woody  Allen.  Ac  i 
ing  to  public  records,  she  turned  67  last  month.  "I'm  not  | 
even  Jacqui  knows  that,"  says  a  friend. 
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uring  the  37  years  of  Allen  and  Doumanian's  friend 
Allen  became  known  as  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  A 
can  artists.  He  made  34  movies,  wrote  three  plays,  and  | 
lished  three  books.  Like  a  shark  that  has  to  keep  moving 
main  alive,  Allen  was  always  working,  and  never  fully  sati  I 
Doumanian,  friends  say,  shared  his  driven  qualities.  "She  \ 
probably  die  if  she  stopped  working,"  says  her  friend  the 
Stellan  Skarsgard.  Despite  her  boyfriend's  vast  fortune  an 
luxury  that  bought  her— including,  according  to  friends,    ^' 
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merits  in  Paris  and  Lausanne,  a  penthouse  and  two  town  houses 
in  Manhattan,  and  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Ireland  she  was 
determined  to  make  her  mark  in  the  entertainment  business  as 
well.  She  struggled  for  years,  and  endured  numerous  setbacks 
and  one  very  public  and  humiliating  failure.  "She  wanted  very 
much  to  be  a  player,  a  mogul,"  says  a  woman  who  has  known 
her  for  nearly  20  years.  "'Woody  was  her  ticket,"  says  a  pro- 
ducer who  has  also  long  known  Doumanian. 


two  seats  to  sleep.  "I  don't  want  to  be  bothered"  he  says  petulant 
The  exchange  brings  to  mind  what  many  say  had  become  tl 
subtle,  unsettling  dynamic  between  the  two  friends:  it  was  Wood; 
show,  but  Jean's  money  and  Jean's  jet.  "Not  Jean's,"  says  a  friei 
of  Allen's.  "Jacqui's  jet."  Woody  and  Jacqui,  the  two  men  Do 
manian  relied  on  for  her  rise.  "What's  sad,"  says  this  friend, ' 
that  those  two  men  will  probably  bring  her  down." 


T 


here  is  a  moment  in  the  opening  scene  of  Wild  Man  Blues, 
the  documentary  of  Allen's  1996  tour  of  Europe  with  his  jazz 
band,  where  one  can  get  a  glimpse  of  Allen  and  Doumanian 
together.  They  are  in  the  darkened  cabin  of  Safra's  Gulfstream  on 
a  night  flight  from  New  York  to  Paris.  Doumanian  is  sprawled 
across  two  leather-upholstered  seats,  lovingly  stroking  her 
weimaraner  Jasmine.  Allen,  who  is  sitting  across  the  aisle,  wrapped 
in  a  tweed  overcoat,  not  only  is  claustrophobic— which  is  why  he 
will  fly  only  on  private  planes— but  also  hates  dogs.  "I  never  liked 
that  dog.  I  never  liked  dogs.  But  that  dog  I  especially  hate,"  he 
says  in  his  famous  whine.  "I'm  always  afraid  that  dog  will  lick 
me."  Soon-Yi  Previn,  sitting  across  from  Allen,  wearing  reading 
glasses,  looks  a  little  bored.  So  does  Doumanian.  for  a  moment  at 
least.  She  glances  at  Allen  and  then  out  the  window,  and  she  can 
be  heard  on  the  soundtrack  saying,  in  a  slightly  foreign  accent. 
"She  [Jasmine]  French-kissed  a  friend  of  mine."  Allen  is  disgusted, 
even  though  his  sister,  Letty,  trying  to  make  the  peace,  assures  him 
that  "it's  a  medical  fact  that  dogs'  mouths  are  cleaner  than  peo- 
ple's." "1  would  rather  the  dog  bit 
me  than  licked  me,"  Allen  retorts. 
"I  can  imagine  that,"  says  Douma- 
nian. As  she  turns  away  from  him. 
a  shadow  of  irritation  can  be  seen 
in  her  expression.  Oblivious  to  her 
reaction,  Allen  bundles  himself  in 
a  blanket   and   lies   down  across 
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lien  and  Doumanian  met  in  Chicago  around  1964.  Alk 
who  would  have  been  29  then,  was  working  as  a  stand- 
comic.  He  was  perfonning  at  Mister  Kelly's,  a  Chicago  cli 
when  his  managers  asked  Doumanian  and  her  then  husband,  Jo 
Doumanian,  a  promoter  at  Capitol  Records,  to  look  after  h 
while  he  was  in  town.  They  did,  and  the  three  of  them  hit  it  off 
stantly.  "They  were  very  good  to  him,"  says  Brickman. 

Doumanian  was  about  30  years  old  at  the  time,  and  she  seen 
to  be  drifting.  Born  Jean  Karabas,  she  grew  up  in  Chicago, 
daughter  of  Greek  immigrants.  Her  father  was  in  the  restaur 
business.  She  spent  two  and  a  half  years  at  the  University 
Illinois  before  dropping  out  to  become  a  model.  After  decid 
she  hated  that,  she  became  a  buyer  for  a  clothing  boutique, 
some  point  in  the  late  60s,  friends  say,  she  was  divorced  fr 
John  Doumanian— with  whom  she  is  still  close,  as  is  Woi 
Allen— and  she  moved  to  New  York. 

Doumanian  was  eager  to  break  into  the  entertainment  busin 
and  with  Allen's  help,  some  say,  she  got  her  first  job,  booking 
guests  for  Vie  Dick  Cavett  Show.  She  also  worked  briefly  boo! 

guests  for  a  short-lived  si 

"Woody's  position  generally  was 
'These  are  my  friends,  don't  worry. 
They  are  never  going  to  cheat  me.'" 
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featuring  the  sportsca 
Howard  Cosell  and.  in 
early  70s,  spent  time  hel) 
Bobby  Zarem,  the  well-kn 
theater  and  film  publi 
agent,  set  up  his  comp 
Zarem  and  Doumaniat 
longer  speak  because  lu 
lieves  she  reneged  on  a  verbal  contract  for  hii 
handle  PR.  for  her  company,  which  she  denies, 
Zarem  says  that  what  he  liked  about  her  then 
"her  energy.  We'd  sit  around  at  Elaine's  and  just  1. 
at  everything."  Doumanian  worked  for  Zarem  for 
at  the  time.  "She  wanted  the  experience  and  the 
tacts."  he  says.  In  1975,  Doumanian,  again  with  \\ 
Allen's  help,  according  to  his  friends,  was  hired  a 
talent  booker  for  a  new  television  show  called  S 
day  Night  Live. 

In  1980,  Doumanian  got  what  appeared  to  b- 
first  big  break.  In  June  of  that  year,  she  was  i 
producer  of  Saturday  Night  Live.  The  show  was 
tal  turmoil  then,  which  was  one  of  the  reasons 
manian  was  given  the  job,  even  though  she  had 
ally  no  producing  experience.  All  of  the  original 
including  John  Belushi,  Jane  Curtin,  and  Dan  Ayk. 
had  left,  as  had  its  original  producer,  Lome  Mic' 
According  to  the  1986 
Saturday  Night,  by  Dou; 
and  Jeff  Weingrad,  at 
two  top  NBC  execi 
warned  Doumanian  th 
job  would  be  hell,  bi 
was  confident  she  couli 
die  it.  "No  one  can  produce  this  she 
ler  than  me,"  she  reportedly  told  a  colleague. 

Doumanian  was  fired  by  NBC  less  than  a  ye 
er.  By  all  accounts,  her  tenure  was  a  disaster.  !<| 
things  were  outside  of  her  control.  Indeed,  the 
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"What  threw  them 
asked  to  be  paid 
though  he  would 
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and  backbiting  at  NBC  would  have  undermined  anyone  in  her 
position.  But  Doumanian's  inexperience  and  her  personality 
made  a  bad  situation  worse.  From  the  outset  she  seemed  not  to 
grasp  how  big  the  challenge  was.  She  stunned  some  of  her  staff 
by  spending  weeks  redecorating  her  office  while  the  show  was  in 
crisis.  She  spent  hours  on  the  phone  with  her  famous  friends,  in- 
cluding Allen,  whose  sister,  Letty,  she  hired  to  work  with  her. 
"She  was  in  over  her  head,  and  her  cool  was  amazing,"  recalls  a 
former  Satunhiy  Night  Live  writer.  "She  had  a  tremendous  arro- 
gance about  not  admitting  what  she  didn't  know." 

As  this  man  recalls  it,  she  would  make  the  show's  writers  sit 
on  the  floor  in  her  office  during  meetings  and  raise  their  hands  to 
be  recognized,  while  she  sat  imperiously  in  a  chair  looking  down 
at  them,  interrupting  the  meetings  to  take  calls  that  could  last 
half  an  hour.  For  their  part,  the  writers,  who  nicknamed  her  "Aya- 
tollah  Doumanian"  and  considered  her  not  only  inexperienced 
but  ill-educated,  would  insert  words  into  their  scripts  just  to 
watch  her  stumble  over  them— "Oedipus"  being  one  of  them,  ac- 
cording to  Hill  and  Weingrad's  book.  "What  happened  at  Saturday 
Night  Live  wasn't  all  Jean's  fault,  but  she  isn't  very  good  with  peo- 
ple in  a  work  situation,  and  that  came  out  there,"  says  Aronson. 

When  Doumanian's  new  Saturday  Night  Live  aired  in  the  fall 
of  1980,  it  was  savaged  by  critics,  who  called  it  unfunny,  sopho- 
moric,  poorly  written,  and  at  moments  tasteless.  In  the  final 
weeks  before  her  firing,  Doumanian  still  appeared  not  to  grasp  how 
precarious  her  situation  was,  on  one  occasion  arguing  with  an 
NBC  executive  who  demanded 
she  cut  three  skits  because  they 
didn't  meet  the  taste  standards 
of  the  network.  Doumanian's  de- 
parture from  NBC  was  beyond 
humiliating.  It  was  given  a  pub- 
lic airing  in  a  Saturday  Night 
Live  skit  in  which  Al  Franken 
stood  up  and  told  several  million 

viewers,  "No  English-speaking  person  could  do  a  worse  job  than 
Jean  did."  For  her  part,  Doumanian  has  said  of  her  experience 
that  "after  what  I  went  through  I  could  take  over  a  small  co'untry." 

Doumanian  spent  the  next  decade  trying,  without  much  suc- 
cess, to  establish  herself  as  a  producer.  A  talk  show  with  Wil 
Shriner  never  ran,  a  television  biography  of  Broadway  producer 
George  Abbott  never  aired,  several  television  pilots  died  in  infan- 
cy. Finally,  in  1990,  Doumanian's  luck  changed.  Backed  by 
Jacqui  Safra,  whom  she  had  met  in  the  mid-1970s,  she  produced 
The  Ox,  a  film  by  Sven  Nykvist,  who  was  Ingmar  Bergman's 
and  then  Woody  Allen's  cinematographer.  Doumanian  brought 
her  treadmill  on  location  in  a  Swedish  forest,  and  Safra  had  a  bit 
part  in  the  movie.  "He  was  lousy,"  says  a  laughing  Skarsgard, 
who  starred  in  the  film.  "I  had  to  write  his  lines  on  my  fore- 
head." The  movie  was  nominated  for  a  best  foreign  film  Oscar  in 
1992,  but  the  award  went  to  Mediterraneo. 

Until  Allen  filed  his  lawsuit  against  Doumanian,  he  had  not 
publicly  acknowledged  that  Jacqui  Safra  was  the  source  of 
the  money  behind  his  movies.  People  in  Hollywood  and  on 
Wall  Street  suspected  that  he  was,  as  one  man  put  it,  "the  mys- 
tery man"  providing  the  money,  but  Allen  and  Doumanian  and 
their  business  advisers  went  to  great  lengths  to  hide  the  billion- 
aire's role.  The  official  story  was  that  Doumanian  got  the  money 
from  a  group  of  unnamed  European  investors.  Safra.  who  had 
several  small  roles  in  Allen's  films,  including  Stardust  Memories 
and  Radio  Days,  was  listed  as  Allen's  executive  producer,  but  un- 
der the  pseudonym  "J.  E.  Beaucaire,"  a  reference  to  the  lead 
character  played  by  Bob  Hope  in  Monsieur  Beaucaire. 

Publicly  naming  Safra,  says  one  of  Doumanian's  advisers,  was 
one  of  the  more  outrageously  unforgivable  things  that  Allen  could 
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was  that  Woody 
his  salary  even 
not  be  working." 


have  done.  "His  uncle  was  killed  by  terrorists,"  this  man  saj 
shouting  in  anger.  In  fact,  Edmond  Safra  was  almost  certain 
not  killed  by  terrorists,  but  the  point  was  that  Allen  had  calk 
attention  to  a  man  who  has  long  preferred  to  do  his  busine 
shrouded  in  anonymity.  Indeed,  Safra  reportedly  used  anoth 
pseudonym— Jacob  E.  Sela— on  Agriculture  Department  doc 
ments  relating  to  his  ownership  of  a  vineyard  in  the  Napa  Valle 

For  many  years,  this  secretiveness  did  not  appear  to  both 
Allen.  Safra,  like  Doumanian,  was  a  very  good  friend.  Shoi 
dark,  and  portly,  he  is  described  by  many  people  as  vei 
charming,  "very  warm,  very  sweet,"  according  to  Barbara  Ko 
pie,  who  directed  Wild  Man  Bhies.  "He  is  also  very  generous 
says  a  friend  of  Allen's.  At  restaurants,  Safra  would  think  not 
ing  of  treating  his  guests  to  a  $2,000  bottle  of  wine.  "Jacqui  liv 
a  different  kind  of  life,"  says  one  friend.  "It  was  typical  for  hi 
to  say,  'Oh,  come  on,  pack  your  bags,  let's  go  to  Gstaad  for  tl 
weekend.'  Or  Rome."  He  often  lent  Allen  his  Gulfstream,  Do 
manian's  friends  say,  and  to  celebrate  New  Year's  Eve  one  ye; 
he  took  Allen  and  a  group  of  their  friends  to  Venice,  where  th 
stayed  at  the  Gritti  Palace,  all  expenses  paid. 

For  Safra,  being  a  friend  of  Woody  Allen's  was  exciting,  an  (i 
tree  to  the  world  of  artists  and  celebrities,  which  he  loved.  Bd 
Jacob  Safra,  the  son  of  Edmond's  older  brother,  Ellie  Safra,  w 
died  in  1995,  Jacqui  was  raised,  at  least  for  part  of  his  youth, 
Switzerland.  He  came  to  the  United  States  for  college,  attendi 

the  Wharton  School  of  Busini 
and  Finance.  Safra  worked  fo 
time  at  Republic  Bank  of  h 
York,  which  Edmond  owned, 
then  "he  did  a  very  un-Safra^ 
thing  and  left  the  fold,"  say 
family  friend.  "He  left  the  bi 
and  he  left  Edmond."  It  is 
clear  exactly  what  Jacqui  did  n 
although  it  involved  investments  and  amassing  a  museum-qua, 
collection  of  movie  posters. 

Like  his  interest  in  the  movie  world,  Safra's  involvement  \i 
Doumanian  was  considered  "un-Safra-like,"  says  a  family  acqu 
tance.  Doumanian,  this  man  says,  is  unlike  most  of  the  womei 
the  Orthodox  Jewish,  Syrian-Lebanese  Safra  clan.  "You  never  li 
anything  about  the  Safra  women,"  says  this  person.  Within 
clan.  Doumanian  is  considered  to  be  more  like  Lily,  Edmoi 
flamboyant  and  socially  active  Brazilian  wife,  who  was  never 
ly  embraced  by  the  family.  Some  people  who  know  them  sp 
late  that  Safra  and  Doumanian  have  never  married  bee; 
Doumanian  is  not  Jewish.  But  others  wonder.  "He's  a  growi 
He  can  marry  her  if  he  wants  to,"  says  a  friend.  "She  always 
"Oh.  1  don't  want  to  be  one  of  the  Safra  women.'  . . .  But  1  ^ 
imagine  she  wouldn't  want  the  security.  What  happens  wher 
gets  older?"  It's  almost  a  parlor  game  in  some  New  York  cir 
trying  to  guess  what  keeps  Safra  with  Doumanian,  who  : 
years  older  than  he  is.  "No  one  can  figure  out  what  that 
tionship  is  about,"  says  one  financier  who  has  socialized 
them.  The  answer  is  simple,  says  a  woman  who  has  known    ' 
for  years:  "Jean  and  Jacqui  adore  each  other.  I  think  they'll 
couple  forever.  She  takes  such  good  care  of  him.  she's  al  ' 
there  for  him.  and  he  gives  her  a  very  nice  life." 

In  1993.  Woody  Allen  was  beginning  work  on  Bullets  ' 
Broadway  when,  Robert  Greenhut  recalls,  executives  a  '■ 
Star,  the  studio  that  was  backing  Allen  at  the  time,  i  ^ 
him  to  delay  the  production  for  six  months.  Allen  w  ' 
pleased.  For  years,  his  contracts  with  movie  studios  had  " 
him  the  kind  of  creative  control  over  his  films  that  few  •'■ 
tors,  except  perhaps  Steven  Spielberg,  have.  Studio  exec  ■* 
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green-lighted  his  movies  without  seeing  the  scripts,  never  saw 
daihes,  and  had  to  promise  him  full  control  over  the  marketing. 
It  was  no  secret  that  Woody  Allen's  films  rarely  reaped  huge 
profits  in  the  U.S.,  although  they  sold  well  in  Europe.  His  most 
profitable  was  1986's  Hannah  and  Her  Sisters,  which  grossed 
$40  million  in  the  U.S.  Annie  Hall  was  also  successful,  with  a 
U.S.  gross  of  $37  million.  But  Aliens  1992  movie  Husbands 
and  Wives  had  been  a  near  disaster  for  TriStar,  earning  only 
$9  million  at  American  theaters.  It  had  been  released  into  the 
head  wind  of  the  Mia  Farrow  publicity  debacle.  TriStar,  it  was 
said,  was  ready  to  see  Allen  go  and  did  not  try  to  stop  him  when 
Jacqui  Safra  offered  to  take  over  the  financing  of  his  movies. 

"Jean  and  Jacqui  had 
wanted  for  a  long  time  to 
finance  Woody 's  pictures— 
they  were  dying  to  do  it," 
says  Aronson.  And  Allen 
was  thrilled  by  their  offer. 
"It  was  the  perfect  situa- 
tion,"  Greenhut   recalls, 
what  every  director  dreams 
of:  secure  financing,  no 
studio  bureaucracy  to  deal 
with,  and  a  partnership 
with  friends  who  really 
wanted  to  fund  the  movies. 
The  contract  with  Sweet- 
land  was  for  three  pictures. 
It  gave  Allen  the  same  cre- 
ative control  he'd  always 
had,  but  it  paid  him  differ- 
ently—more than  he'd  been 
paid  before,  according  to 
Doumanian's  supporters; 
less,  according  to  Allen's. 
At  TriStar,  Allen  had  tak- 
en a  relatively  modest  salary 
of  $500,000  for  each  film 
he  made,  but  he  had  also 
taken  15  percent  of  each 
movie's  gross,  from  the  first 
dollar  of  earnings.  Sweet- 
land  gave  him  a  much  larg- 
er up-front  payment— $1.5 
million   for  Bullets  over 
Broadway  and  $2.5  million 
for  each  of  the  other  pic- 
tures. In  a  point  that  is  now 
being  hotly  contested,  Allen  and  Safra  also 
agreed  that  they  would  split  the  profits  of  the 
three  pictures  50-50,  but  only  after  all  three 
were  completed.  In  movie-speak,  the  films  were 
to  be  "cross-coUateralized,"  or  "crossed,"  mean- 
ing that  their  profits  and  losses  would  be 
pooled.  Safra,  in  turn,  agreed  that  he  would 
charge  Allen  no  interest  on  the  financing  of 
his  movies.  The  agreement  also  stipulated  that  Sweetland  would 
give  Allen  regular  reports  on  the  finances  of  the  films. 

Although  the  deal  was  hammered  out  by  Hollywood  heavy- 
weights, including  Doumanian's  attorney  Bert  Fields  and  Allen's 
lawyer  Irwin  Tenenbaum,  and  his  then  agent.  Sam  Cohn,  today 
sources  close  to  Allen  say  that  his  business  advisers  thought  the 
deal  was  a  mistake  when  it  was  made.  "Woody 's  businesspeople," 
says  one  associate,  "all  felt  that  this  wasn't  right  for  him  because 
[Safra  and  Doumanian]  were  not  professionals."  But  Allen  insisted 
that  he  could  do  business  with  his  friends.  Doumanian's  advisers 


also  look  back  on  that  moment  and  blame  friendship  for  the  a 
rent  problems.  "This  wasn't  people  who  were  in  business  togeth 
at  arm's  length.  It  was  a  friendship,"  says  Doumanian's  attorn 
Peter  Parcher.  "It  wasn't  as  though  Woody 's  movies  were  rt 
moneymakers,"  he  says,  adding,  "This  relationship  cost  Sweetlai 
quite  a  bit  of  money  at  the  end  of  the  day." 

The  fault  line  was  there  at  the  outset.  If  Allen  thought  hi  \ 
gotten  easy  money  from  people  who  loved  him  and  would: 
interfere  with  his  work,  then  Safra,  it  appears,  thought  he  h 
just  purchased  Woody  Allen.  Looking  back,  says  Aronson,  "af 
the  agreement  was  signed,  a  certain  arrogance  on  their  part  i 
veloped,  an  attitude  that  he  was  lucky  that  they  were  doing  bi 

ness  with  him." 

But  it  was  years  befi 
these  differences  began 
show.  Indeed,  things  wi 
so  well  that  after  the  fi 
three  pictures  were  co 
pleted  Safra,  Doumani 
and  Allen  kept  maki 
movies  without  bother 
to  write  new  contracts. 
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ith  the  Allen  di 
Safra  had  gi\ 
Doumanian  w 
she  had  long  dreamed 
As  Woody  Allen's  proc 
er,  she  now  had  statun 
the  movie  world,  and 
threw  herself  into  her  i 
role.  "Jean  just  wante( 
be  very  involved  in 
process,"  recalls  Green 
"She  wanted  to  be  a] 
ducer,  not  just  a  bank 
From  the  outset,  on 
Doumanian's  main  i 
cerns  was  cutting  c( 
In  their  lawsuit  aga' 
Allen,   Doumanian 
Safra  accuse  the  dire 
of  being  "profligate" 
"self-indulgent."  Allen, 
advisers  now  say,  had 
ish  tastes  that  Sweet 
was  forced  to  underwi 
he  insisted,  for  exampl 
traveling  in  private  jets,  on  having  chaut 
driven  cars  at  his  disposal,  and  on  stayii 
only  the  best  hotels.  During  the  time 
worked  together,  however,  Doumaniar 
proved  these  expenses  willingly.  She  focusei 
cost-cutting  efforts  instead  on  the  people 
worked  for  Allen.  She  reduced  the  crew  fe 
scale  and  fired  some  members  of  his  film 
ing  team.  The  $10,000  a  week  Allen  had 
actors  was  cut  to  $5,000.  In  a  much-publicized  gaff"e,  she  we 
far  as  to  cut  free  after-lunch  coffee  for  the  crew  on  the  s 
Mightv  Aphrodite-for  a  savings  of  about  $30  a  day-befi 
storm  of  protest  forced  her  to  reinstate  it. 

Doumanian  also  cut  the  pay  of  some  of  Allen's  longtime  c 
orators,  including  Greenhut 's,  which  was  reduced  by  more 
50  percent.  Eventually.  Greenhut  left,  as  did  Allen's  film  e 
Susan  Morse,  his  costume  designer,  Jeffrey  Kurland,  and  his 
time  first  assistant  director,  Thomas  Reilly.  But  Allen  did  notl 
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Toyota  presents 

THE    DRIVER'S    SEAT 

I.  yuu  are  in  the  driver's  seat,  your  dream  vacation  is  limited  only  by  the  boundaries  of 
f  imagination.  Experience  the  thrill  of  a  trip  dictated  by  what  drives  you.  Here,  Toyota 
tes  you  to  hit  the  open  road— and  the  open  seas!— with  four  exciting  travel  itineraries 
igned  to  put  you  behind  the  wheel.  So,  pull  out  your  maps.  It's  time  to  go  exploring. ' 
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Itinerarv  1 

COAST  TO  COAST 

Kick  off  your  trip  with  sweeping  views  of  the  San  Francisco  skyline 
at  Berkeley's  Claremont  Resort  &  Spa  (800-551-7266),  a  tran- 
quil paradise  nestled  on  22  beautifully  landscaped  acres.  The 
true  driving  adventure  begins  when  you  reach  Highway  1  in  your 
luxurious  Toyota  Avaion  (for  more  information,  visit  toyota.com). 
Its  roomy  interior  will  redefine  your  idea  of  a  "joy  ride."  With  heart 
racing  hairpin  turns  and  stunning  ocean  vistas,  the  magnificent 
coastal  highway  stretching  from  San  Francisco  to  L.A.  will  take 
your  breath  away.  Stop  to  stretch  your  legs  on  a  gorgeous  stretch 
of  beach  at  the  Ano   Nuevo  State   Reserve  (650-879-2025). 

South  of  Santa  Cruz,  pic- 
turesque Monterey  and 
quaint  Carmel-by-the- 
Sea  offer  great  walking 
and  bike  paths,  shop- 
ping, art  galleries,  dining 
and  lodging.  Pebble 
Beach's  17-Mile  Drive 
passes  some  of  the  most 
photographed  seascapes 


in  America.  It's  tough  to  miss  Morro  Rock, 
an  enormous  (576-foot)  volcanic  peak. 
You'll  want  to  get  out  and  explore  this 
unusual  natural  habitat  on  foot  in  Morro 
Bay  State  Park.  Take  time  to  breathe  in 
the  fresh  coastal  mountain  air  in  the  Ojai 
Valley  and  stop  in  lovely  Santa  Barbara 
before  hitting  the  end  of  the  road  in 
Los  Angeles.  Continue  your  journey  on  the 
water  aboard  Princess  Cruises'  new 
Star  Princess  to  the  Mexican  Riviera 
(800-PRINCESS).  Delight  in  lush  mountain 
jungles,  quaint  fishing  villages  and  the  chic 
seaside  resorts  of  Puerto  Vallarta, 
Mazatlan  and  Cabo  San  Lucas  before 
returning  to  Los  Angeles.  With  the  most 
extensive  shore  excursion  programs  in 
the  country.  Star  Princess  is  simply  the 
biggest,  newest  and  best  ship  to  the 
Mexican  Riviera. 


Itinerary  2 

GO  WEST 


Set  sail  from  Los  Angeles  on  the  cruise  of  your  dreams  along  the 
California  coast  to  the  Mexican  Riviera.  Princess  Cruises' 
Personal  Choice  Cruising'"  gives  new  meaning  to  the  term  "cruise 
control,"  offering  unprecedented  dining  and  entertainment 

options  to  personalize 
the  perfect  getaway  just 
for  you.  After  seven  days 
in  paradise,  you'll  arrive 
back  in  the  City  of 
Angels,  where  beautiful 
weather  and  beautiful 
people  give  you  the  per- 
fect excuse  to  slip  into  a 
sporty  Toyota  Camry 
Solara  Convertible  and 
put  the  top  down.  Cruise 
L  A.  s  Sunset  Strip, 
stop  off  at  Mann's 
World  Famous  Chinese 
Theater  (818-784-6266) 


on  Hollywood  Boulevard,  shop  the  ultra-deluxe  boutiq: 
Rodeo  Drive  and  explore  the  elite  neighborhood  of  B 
Hills.  From  there,  escape,  like  many  others  before  you, 
endary  celebrity  getaway.  Palm  Springs.  Just  a  three  hoi 
by  car,  a  stunning  desert  oasis  awaits.  Unpack  and  un\ 
the  distinctive  La  Quinta  Resort  &  Club  (800-598-3! 
favorite  among  celebrities  and  discerning  travelers  for  its  i: 
accommodations,  gourmet  dining,  indulgent  spa  treatmer 
endless  outdoor  activities.  If  you're  looking  to  spend  time 

green,  tee  off  at  nearby  PGf^ 
(800-PGA-WEST),  home  to 
class  courses  including  the  *' 
TPC  Stadium  Course  by  Pe  '• 
the  new  Greg  Norman  Coui 
the  Jack  Nicklaus  Touri 
Course.  Bask  in  the  glow 
region's  sunny  skies  as  you 
at  the  majestic  mountains 
distance.  With  so  much  to  ;  ^ 
do,  you'll  never  want  to  leave 
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THERN  EXPOSURE 


your  Southern  adventure  with  a  healthy  dose  of  that 
aij  local  hospitality.  Indulge  yourself  with  a  stay  at  the 
Emerald   Pointe   Resort  at  Lake   Lanier  Islands 
3-LAKE),  a  five-island,  1,100-acre  hideaway,  before  head- 
1  to  Atlanta.  As  you  tour  through  the  city  in  the  elegant 
DfyourToyota  Avalon  (visittoyota.com),  be  sure  to  stop 
tianta    Botanical    Garden  (404-876-5859);  the  CNN 
B77-4CNN-TOUR),  for 
5r's  view  of  the  news- 
id  the  Martin  Luther 
Historic  District,  a 
;k  area  where  the  civil 
ader  was  born  and 
urther  south,  don't 
quaint  town  of  Macon 
portunity  to  tour  Hay 
1178-742-8155),  a  19th 
Inansion  known  as  the 
)f  the  South."  Passgal- 
arjbellum  mansions  and 
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HOT,  HOT 


lush  scenery  en  route  to  the  elegant  seaside  city  of  Savannah. 
Satisfy  your  need  for  adventure  along  the  coast  in  Folkston  at 
Okeefenokee  Swamp  (912-496-4472)  by  driving,  hiking  or 
canoeing  past  its  ancient  cypress  trees  and  lurking  alligators. 
Stop  on  the  Florida  coastline  to  admire  the  gleaming  white  sands 
of  Ponte  Vedra  Beach  before  continuing  on  to  sunny  Fort 
Lauderdale,  where  more  of  the  state's  famously  beautiful  beaches 
await  you.  Then  climb  aboard  the  Grand 
Princess  for  a  seven-day  getaway  in  the 
glorious  Western  Caribbean.  Swim  in  the 
crystal  clear  waters  of  the  Cayman 
Islands,  explore  the  ancient  Mayan  ruins 
near  Cozumel  and  take  in  an  underwater 
adventure  on  the  Chinchorro  Reef  off 
Costa  Maya.  Be  sure  to  check  off  every- 
thing on  your  wish  list  by  pre-booking 
^  shore  excursions  through  your  travel 
agent  or  online  at  princess.com. 


The  sun  isn't  the  only  thing 
sizzling  in  Miami— especially 
when  you  are  riding  in  the 
sleek  and  powerful  Toyota 
Camry  Solara  Coupe  Feel  the 
city's  pulsing  beat  on  Ocean 
Drive,  the  bustling  stretch  of 
sidewalk  cafes  and  palm-dotted 
beachfront  in  the  heart  of 
happening  South  Beach.  Just 
ive  west  lies  Coconut  Grove,  known  for  its  arts  festivals, 
shopping  and  nonstop  nightlife.  Visit  the  Miami 
quriium  (305-361-5705)  on  nearby  Key  Biscayne  for  a  peek  at 
wofjl  beneath  the  waves.  Discover  an  onshore  paradise  at 
1  Vkaya  (305-259-9133),  an  exquisite  Italian  Renaissance- 
!vilLithover  lOacres  of  elegant  gardens.  Cultivate  your  taste 
•II  t|lgs  Latino  with  a  steaming  cup  of  cafe  con  leche  and  a 
an  |ndwich  in  Little  Havana.  For  the  ultimate  in  pampering 
rellation,  booka  stayatthe  Doral  Golf  Resort  and  Spa 
^7l)0RAL).  This  self-contained  650-acre  oasis  has  long  been 


considered  "The  Kingdom  of  Golf,"  and  is  renowned  as  one  of 
America's  top-tiered  destination  resorts.  It  will  putyou  in  the  perfect 
frame  of  mind  and  body  for  a  luxurious  cruise  to  ports  like 
St.  Maarten  and  St.  Thomas.  Thanks  to  Personal  Choice 
Cruising^*",  Princess'  seven-day  cruise  to  the  Caribbean  includes 
everything  your  heart  desires.  Choose  from  an  ocean  of  things  to 
do  and  a  boatload  of  ways  to  relax  and  be  entertained.  Whatever 
you  do,  don't  miss  a  day  at  the  beach  on  Princess  Cays,  the  cruise 
line's  own  private  island  (800-PRINCESS  or  princess.com). 
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A  Special  Advertising  Section 


Get  Behind  the  Wheel 


Now,  Toyota  puts  the  ultimate  in  self-styled  vacation  adventi 
within  your  reach.  Where  you  go  is  entirely  up  to  you— and  j 
how  you  get  there.  Reward  yourself  with  a  luxurious  To; 
Avalon,  so  spacious  and  refined,  or  indulge  in  a  sleek 
stylish  Toyota  Camry  Solara  Coupe  or  Toyota  Camry  So 
Convertible  (for  more  information,  log  on  to  toyota.com).  W 
you  do,  you'll  get  one  step  closer  to  your  dream  getaway. 

For  a  limited  time,  your  new  Toyota  Avalon,  Toyota  Camry  Sc 
Coupe  or  Toyota  Camry  Solara  Convertible  comes  complete 
all  the  elements  of  a  great  escape.  Purchase  or  lease  a  Tc 
Avalon,  Toyota  Camry  Solara  Coupe  or  Toyota  Camry  Solara  Convertible  from  August  15th  to  Septer 
15th  and  receive  a  gift  certificate  for  a  free  upgrade  on  a  Caribbean  cruise  from  Princess  Cruises* 
25%  off  published  room  rates  with  a  complimentary  upgrade  from  KSL  Resorts**  (good  at  any 
property) — compliments  of  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A.,  Inc. 


•  For  more  information  on  Princess  Cruises,  call  your  travel  agent  or  contact  Princess  Cruises 
directly  by  phone  at  800-PRINCESS  or  online  at  princess.com, 

"KSL  Resorts  include:  Arizona  Biltmore  &  Spa  in  Phoenix  (800-950-0086);  Claremont 
Resort  &  Spa  in  Berkeley  (800-551-7266);  Miami's  Doral  Golf  Resort  and  Spa  (800-71- 
^'''''^AL);  Emerald  Pointe  Resort  at  Lake  Lanier  Islands,  Georgia  (800-768-LAKE).  Grand 
"■K  Resort  and  Spa  in  Acme,  Michigan  (800-748-0303);  Maui's  Grand  Wailea  Resort 
:  ■■■:.-.  lU  Spa  (800-888-6100);  and  La  Quinta  Resort  &  Club  in  Palm  Springs  (800-598-3828). 
Subject  to  availability.  Upgrade  at  time  of  check-in,  based  on  availability  Offer  not  available 
to  meeting  or  conference  groups,  or  in  conjunction  vrnth  any  other  promotion.  Some  restrictions 
may  apply.  Offer  valid  July  1,  2001  -  December  30.  2001. 


An  enrollment  packet  will  be  fonwarded  approximately  60  d 
vehicle  purchase  or  lease.  Offer  only  available  for  new  Toyot 
Toyota  Camry  Solara  Coupe  or  Toyota  C;amry  Solara  Convertbk 
purchased  between  August  15th  -  September  15th.  201 
of  purchase  and/or  lease  date  shall  be  deemed  the  date  oftf 
lease  document.  Vehicles  taken  delivery  before  or  after  tfie  pi 
al  period  of  August  15th  -September  15th  will  not  qualify  for 
Incentive  enrollment  packet  must  be  received  no  later  that 
15.  2002.  This  benefit  is  non-transferable  and  cannot  besi.' 
for  its  cash  value.  Recipient  is  responsible  for  any  taxes  associl 
receipt  of  this  benefit.  Princess  Cruises'  offer  subject  to  1 
Cruises'  terms  and  conditions.   KSL  Resorts'  offer  subjec 
Resorts'  terms  and  conditions.  ©2001  Toyota  Motor  Sales.  U 


Enter  the  GREAT  GETAWAYS  SWEEPSTAKES  on  concierge.com/promo/toy 

Toyota  invites  you  to  get  away  in  style.  Write  in  or  log  on  to  enter  to  win  one  of  the 
following  exciting  prizes: 

•  Grand  Prize:  A  seven-day  Caribbean  cruise  for  two  aboard  a  Princess  Cruises  vessel. 
Delight  in  all  the  benefits  of  big  ship  choice  with  small  ship  feel  and  customize  the 
vacation  of  your  dreams.  With  Princess'  Personal  Choice  Cruising^",  you  can  "do  what 
you  want,  when  you  want"''." 

•First  Prize:  A  five-day  escape  for  two  to  the  Grand  Wailea  Resort  Hotel  &  Spa  in  Hawaii. 
Relish  the  beauty  of  20  breathtaking  acres  at  the  base  of  Maui's  Mount  Haleakala. 
The  winner  can  choose  an  indulgent  treatment  at  the  world-renowned  Spa  Grande  or  a 
day  on  the  green  at  nearby  Wailea  Golf  Club  (choice  of  spa  treatment  or  round  of  golf 
per  person,  per  stay). 

To  enter,  visit  concierge.com/promo/toyota  or  send  your  name,  address  and  phone 
number  to:  Toyota  Great  Getaways  Sweepstakes,  Conde  Nast  Publications,  6300  Wilshire 
Boulevard,  12th  Floor,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90048. 


PRINCESS 

where  i  belong- 


®  TOYOTA 


NO  PURCHASE  OR  PAYMENT  OF  ANY  KIND  IS  NECESSARY  TO  ENTER  OR  WIN  THIS  SWEEPSTAKES 

PURCHASE  WILL  NOT  IMPROVE  CHANCES  OF  WINNING.  Sweepstakes  is  open  to  legal  residents  of  the  50  United  States  and  District  of  Columbia  who  are  18  years  or  older  as  of  date  of  enii 
are  two  ways  to  enter:  an  online  and  a  write-in  method,  (i)  Online  method;  Go  to  www.concierge.com/promo/toyota  during  entry  period,  complete  online  entry  form  and  submit  it.  One  entu 
e-mail  address,  (ii)  Write-in  method;  Send  a  3"  x  5'  postcard  with  your  name,  complete  address,  daytime  telephone  number  with  area  code  to;  Toyota  Great  Getaways  Sweepstakes,  c/o  CNR,  b: 
Blvd.,  12th  Floor,  Los  Angeles,  CA.  90048.  Entries  that  are  lost,  late,  misdirected,  garbled,  illegible,  damaged  or  incompletely  received,  for  any  reason,  including  by  reason  of  hardware,  sottwi 
or  network  failure,  malfunction,  congestion,  or  incompatibility  at  Sponsors  or  elsewhere,  will  not  be  eligible.  Sponsors,  in  their  sole  discretion,  reserve  the  right  to  disqualify  any  person  tampe' 
entry  process,  operation  of  the  web  site  or  otherwise  in  violation  of  the  rules.  It  further  reserves  the  right  to  cancel,  terminate  or  modify  any  promotion  not  capable  of  completion  as  planiii; 
infection  by  computer  virus,  bugs,  tampering,  unauthorized  intervention  or  technical  failures  of  any  sort.  Mechanically  reproduced  entries  not  eligible.  2.  Sweepstakes  Period/Deadlines;  Start: 
12:01  a.m.  E.T.  and  ends  9/30/01  at  1 1:59  p.m.  E.T  ('entry  period")  All  entries  must  be  received  by  1 1-59  p.m.  E.T  on  9/30/01.  3.  There  will  be  one  grand  pnze-winner  and  one  first  prize-wirai' 
entrants  will  be  selected  in  a  random  drawing  from  all  eligible  entries  on  or  about  10/5/01  and  notified  by  mail  or  phone.  Odds  of  winning  depend  on  number  of  entries  received.  All  decisior 
are  final.  Sponsors  reserve  the  right  to  verify  eligibility  qualifications  of  any  winners.  Grand  prize-winner  will  receive  a  7-day  Caribbean  Princess  Ciuise  package  for  two,  including  round-trip  t 
from  the  major  commercial  airport  in  the  U.S.  nearest  the  winner's  home.  Additional  transportation,  meals  and  other  expenses  are  the  winners'  responsibility.  Total  Approximate  Retail  Value 
package;  $5.000.(X)  depending  on  point  of  origin.  First  prize-winner  will  receive  a  5-day/4-night  trip  for  two  to  the  Grand  Wailea  Resort  Hotel  &  Spa  in  Maui,  including  round-trip  coach  airf; 
major  commercial  airport  in  the  U.S.  nearest  the  winner's  home  to  Hawaii,  room  upgrade  and  the  choice  of  one  round  of  golf  or  spa  treatment,  per  person  per  stay.  Additional  transportation 
other  expenses  are  the  winner's  responsibility.  Total  Approximate  Retail  Value  of  the  prize  package:  $4,000.00  depending  on  date  of  trip  and  point  of  origin  Trips  must  be  taken  and  completed 
4.  Income  and  other  taxes,  if  any,  are  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  winners.  Blackout  dates  and  other  restrictions  may  apply  5.  Employees  and  their  immediate  families  (including  householi 
of  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A.,  Inc., The  Conde  Nast  Publications,  CondeNet.  Princess  Cruises.  KSL  Resorts,  their  respective  affiliates,  subsidiaries,  divisions,  dealerships  and  advertising ani : 
agencies  and  website  provider  are  not  eligible.  6.  This  sweepstakes  is  subject  to  all  federal,  state  and  local  laws.  Void  in  Puerto  Rico,  outside  the  U.S.  and  where  prohibited.  7.  Prizes  nottran 
substitution  for  prizes  except  by  Sponsors  in  which  case  a  prize  of  equal  or  greater  value  will  be  substituted.  8.  All  entries  become  property  of  Sponsors  and  will  not  be  acknowledged  . 
9.  Except  where  prohibited:  (i)  acceptance  of  prizes  constitutes  consent  to  use  winners'  names  and  likenesses  for  editorial,  advertising  and  publicity  purposes,  without  further  compensationv 
may  be  required  to  sign  an  Affidavit  of  Eligibility  and  Liability/Publicity  release;  and  (iii)  winners  (and  travel  companions)  may  be  required  to  execute  releases  of  Sponsors  from  any  and  all  liabilitj^t  j 
to  participation  in  sweepstakes  and/or  use  of  prizes  Affidavits  and  releases  must  be  returned  within  fourteen  (14)  days  of  attempted  notification  or  an  alternate  winner  may  be  chosen.  10.  F 
the  winners  or  to  notify  sponsors  that  you  wish  to  be  excluded  from  all  lists  of  names  and  addresses  used  by  promoter  for  future  contests  or  sweepstakes,  send  a  SASE  after  10/10/01  to; 
Gptawavs  .^^wppnstakps  Winners   r/n  CIMP  fi^OO  Wilshirp  Rluri   I  ns  Anpplps   CA    90048   The  .Snonsnrs  of  this  sweeDstakes  are  Tovota  Motor  Sates.  U.S.A..  Inc.  and  The  Conde  Nast  Publi 
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lb  ood  reason,  say  Doumanian's  as- 
v>  lies.  "The  cost  of  his  movies  was 

ge  ig  bigger;  his  audience  was  getting 

sn'ler,"  says  John  Logigian.  "You  had 
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"Have  you  lost  your  mind?  That 
you  could  think  that  I  would  ever 
suggest  you  crooked  me!" 


1  it  endearing. 

1  top  of  this,  Doumanian  was  often  not  in  the  country  but 
ing  with  Safra,  who  was  required  for  tax  reasons  to  be  out  of 
Inited  States  much  of  the  year.  "She  would  be  absent  four 
^.  six  weeks,"  says  the  same  man  who  worked  for  Allen.  If 


never  got  a  proper  accounting  of  his  movies,  says  one  of  his 
ass  iates,  it  is  more  likely  because  of  Doumanian's  inexperience 
an(  because  honest  mistakes  were  made.  "I  just  don't  think  Jean 
;red  with  the  reports.  She  is  not  a  businesswoman.  And 
li  was  doing  this  for  Jean  and  maybe  he  wasn't  paying  much 
ion  to  it,"  says  this  person.  "That  is  nonsense,"  says  Dou- 
in's  attorney  Bert  Fields.  "Jean  is  a  good  businesswoman. 
")ooks  were  well  kept,"  he  says.  "This  is  just  hogwash  about 
record-keeping." 

lere  is  no  question  that  Doumanian  was  very  busy.  With 
s  help,  she  had  launched  her  career  as  a  New  York  theater 
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Looking  and  did  not  take  a  fee  from  the 
distributor.  All  her  films  were  distributed  in 
Europe,  though,  along  with  Allen's.  In  a 
practice  not  uncommon  in  Hollywood, 
"she  sold  all  her  films  with  Woody 's.  If 
they  wanted  Woody 's  movies,  they  had  to 
take  hers,"  says  one  of  Allen's  associates. 
Whatever  people  thought  of  her  as  a 
producer,  Doumanian  was  by  all  accounts  a 
tough  negotiator.  She  would  sell  the  rights  to  Allen's  films  without 
showing  distributors  the  films  themselves,  pulling  in  between  $3 
million  and  $10  million  for  the  domestic  rights  and  closer  to  $20 
million  for  the  foreign.  She  rarely  left  money  on  the  table.  "She  is 
tough  as  old  boots,"  says  one  producer.  "She  was  a  very  effective 
saleswoman,"  says  John  Logigian.  "One  thing  that  is  very  hurtful 
to  Jean  [about  Allen's  allegations]  is  that  Jean  negotiated  some 
very  good  deals  for  Woody  and  her." 


H 


iprc  icer.  Her  first  production  was  Decilh  Defying  Acts,  a  triptych 
'of  ie-act  plays  by  Allen,  Elaine  May,  and  David  Mamet  that 
optied  in  1995.  She  also  produced  a  2000  revival  of  Joe  Orton's 
Wl.  the  Butler  Saw,  the  musical  Dinah  Was,  the  second  Off- 
Brodway  run  of  Fiidcly  Meets,  and  the  current  Off-Broadway 
mucal  hit  Bat  Boy.  In  1993,  Doumanian  also  got  a  deal  with 
AB,  for  three  movies,  only  one  of  which  has  been  made  so 
far  ii  TV  version  of  Allen's  1966  play,  Doti't  Drink  the  Water,  in 
whi(i  Allen  himself  starred. 

Fjaddition  to  her  theater  projects,  Doumanian  was  trying  to  put 
togijier  her  own  slate  of  movies.  She  produced  five  films,  includ- 
ing to  Looking,  starring  Gretchen  Mol  and  directed  by  Jason 
Alender;  the  playwright  Tom  Donaghy's  directorial  debut,  TIte 
Slo.ofa  Bad  Boy:  and  a  movie  entitled  Sunburn.  Doumanian's 
pro|ictions  received  mixed  reviews.  However,  Just  Looking  was 
Ihelnly  one  distributed  in  the  U.S.,  by  Sony  Classics,  which  had 
releed  Allen's  1999  movie.  Sweet  and  Lowdown.  This  was  largely 
becise  Doumanian  herself  paid  for  the  prints  and  ads  on  Just 
I 
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ave  you  lost  your  mind?"  Allen  asked  Doumanian  in  a 
handwritten  note  a  few  days  after  he  filed  his  lawsuit.  "That 
you  could  think  that  I  would  ever  suggest  you  crooked  me! 
This  is  totally  a  little  business  disagreement.  It  nowhere  says  a 
tiny  bad  thing  about  you  or  Jacqui  or  Sweetland."  Allen,  accord- 
ing to  friends,  was  stunned  by  Doumanian's  hurt  and  angry  re- 
action to  his  suit.  He  was  flabbergasted,  they  say,  when  Dou- 
manian refused  to  take  his  phone  calls.  In  his  mind,  friends  say, 
the  whole  matter  was  simply  an  accounting  dispute,  a  disagree- 
ment that  would  be  handled  by  their  lawyers  without  interrupt- 
ing their  friendship.  He  seems  not  to  have  grasped  how  emo- 
tionally charged  his  attorneys'  accusations  were.  "Woody  is  very 
naive,"  says  a  friend. 

Doumanian's  supporters  saw  something  more  cynical  at  work. 
To  them,  it  was  the  same  Woody  Allen  who  in  1992  professed  not 
to  understand  how  anyone  could  find  fault  with  his  affair  with  the 
adopted  teenage  daughter  of  his  longtime  girlfriend,  and  the  sis- 
ter of  three  of  his  own  children.  "He's  so  unbelievably  manipula- 
tive and  self-centered,"  says  a  Doumanian  associate.  "He  is  the 
last  person  to  accept  blame."  Doumanian's  shock  and  surprise, 
however,  are  just  as  difficult  to  understand,  because  the  warning 
signs  were  there. 

Stephen  Tenenbaum,  Allen's  business  manager,  says  he  had 
been  concerned  that  he  was  not  getting  any  accountings  on  Allen's 
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movies  early  on  in  the  deal  with  Safra  and  Doumanian.  He  spoke 
to  Allen  about  it,  but  Allen  didn't  want  his  business  advisers  to 
push  his  new  partners  too  hard.  "Woody 's  position  generally  was 
'These  are  my  friends,  don't  worry  about  it.  They  are  never  going 
to  cheat  me,'"  Tenenbaum  recalls.  At  this  point  the  written  con- 
tract—which stipulated  that  no  profits  were  to  be  shared  until  the 
first  three  pictures  were  completed— was  still  in  effect.  And  those 
pictures  went  smoothly,  coming  in  close  to  the  budget  limits  of  be- 
tween $16  million  and  $20  million  set  by  contract.  Bullets  over 
Broadway  cost  $18  million.  Mighty  Aphrodite  $12  million,  and 
Everyotie  Says  I  Love  You  $  17  million.  It  was  when  the  written 
agreement  expired  and  Doumanian  was  producing  the  fourth 
movie.  Deconstructing  Harry,  that  the  tensions  began  to  develop. 


Greenhut,  who  left  after  producing  the  first  three  films,  had  be- 
gun to  wonder  why  he  wasn't  getting  any  financial  reports. 
"We  asked  for  reports  but  never  got  them,"  he  says.  Tenen- 
baum says  that  over  time  he  received  distribution  contracts,  re- 
ceipts, and  other  financial  information,  but  not  a  full  accounting  for 
each  of  Allen's  movies.  At  some  point,  Sweetland  did  give  him 
"one  page,  handwritten,  with  two  or  three  numbers  on  it  for  each 
picture."  When  Tenenbaum  saw  this,  he  says,  he  told  Sweetland 
that  the  information  was  insufficient.  Sometime  in  1999,  Sweetland 
did  hire  an  accounting  firm,  Praeger  &  Fenton,  to  review  the 
books.  The  report  provided  to  Tenenbaum,  however,  was  merely  a 
draft.  "It  was  incomplete,"  says  Allen's  attorney  Sunny  Brenner. 
And  it  left  Tenenbaum  where  he  had  been  before:  concerned  that 
Allen  still  had  not  received  full  accountings.  Eventually,  Allen's 
associates  say,  a  frustrated  Tenenbaum  began  to  raise  the  question 
with  Allen  as  to  whether  the  director  should  pull  his  profits  out 
of  Sweetland.  If  that  didn't  happen, 
Allen  himself  began  to  realize,  he 
might  not  see  his  money  for  years. 

Doumanian's  side  had  a  very  dif- 
ferent view  of  what  was  happening. 
As  they  saw  it,  Allen  was  getting 
far  more  financial  information 
than  most  directors  do  from  the 
Hollywood  studios  and  more  than 
his  deal  with  Doumanian  required. 
"Steve  got  much  more  than  a  con- 


ventional studio  accounting,"  says  Logigian.  "He  got  hund 
of  pages  of  information,  all  the  cost  reports,  all  the  distribu 
contracts  and  statements.  Why?  Because  Jean  was  a  friend] 
she  said,  'Give  Woody  everything,'"  says  Logigian.  Tenenb 
says  this  misses  the  point.  "I  was  being  drowned  in  paper, 
wanted  was  the  accountings  as  required  by  the  agreement,"! 
recalls.  At  this  time,  Doumanian  was  working  under  the  a ' 
sumption  that  the  profits  and  losses  of  the  movies  would  be  fill 
tallied  only  after  she  and  Allen  stopped  doing  business,  sa 
Logigian.  "She  hired  Praeger  &  Fenton  to  show  Woody  .vhe 
things  stood.  She  had  no  obligation  to  do  that,"  he  says.       ,1 

Nothing  was  kept  from  Allen,  adds  Logigian,  pointingf| 
that  Letty  Aronson  worked  with  Doumanian  and  had  access 
all  the  files  and  financials,  a  contention  Aronson  disputes.  "I  h 
access  to  many  things,"  she  says,  "but  not  everything.' 

At  this  point,  the  conflict,  if  there  was  one,  was  still  jusa 
accounting  disagreement.  But  other  problems  were  brewing.! 
budget  for  Deconstructing  Harry— $23  million— had  gone  overt 
limit  set  in  the  original  three-picture  deal.  So  had  the  budget  1 
the  next  movie.  Celebrity  which  ended  up  costing  $23  million 
well.  Although  Doumanian  had  fought  to  cut  the  costs  of  the 
movies,  she  ended  up  approving  their  budgets— because,  Fie) 
says  now,  Allen  was  her  friend.  By  then,  it  is  said,  Safra  had  I 
gun  to  grumble  about  the  cost  of  moviemaking  in  general  a 
about  the  length  of  time  it  took  to  recoup  one's  costs.  Then  cai 
Sweet  and  Lowdown.  The  movie,  which  starred  Sean  Penn,  wi 
wildly  overbudget.  It  cost  Sweedand  $29.5  million  and  madeo 
$4.2  million  at  the  U.S.  box  office. 

Logigian  says  that  Safra  lost  about  $14  million  on  Sweeic 
Lowdown,  "$16  million  if  Jacqui  had  charged  interest."  Mindi 

of  Safra's  losses,  Allen  i 

"It's  not  fair  to  blame  Jean. 


She  was  doing  Woody's  dirty  work, 
playing  the  role  of  the  heavy." 


back  on  the  budget  of  his  n 
movie.  Small  Time  Croa 
which   was   produced  ■ 
around  $16  million.  No  ( 
anticipated  how  well  Sn 
Time  Crooks  would  do.  Ea 
to  work  with  Allen,  Dre; 
Works  SKG,  which  distribu 
the  movie  in  the  U.S.,  marketed  it  as  thoi 
it  were  the  Second  Coming,  and  turned  i 
U.S.  box-office  gross  of  $17  million,  wh 
was  more  than  any  of  Allen's  last  10  fi 
had  grossed  domestically.  Safra,  sources  cl 
to  Allen  say,  more  than  made  back  the  n 
ey  he  lost  on  Sweet  and  Lowdown. 
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ate  in  March  2000,  Allen's  friends  sii 
panicked  Doumanian  called  Allen  ii 
him  that  she  had  to  pull  out  ol  i 
partnership.  Allen  was  just  as  freaked  out 
had  begun  pre-production  on  his  latest  m 
Vie  Curse  of  the  Jade  Scorpion,  which  of 
this  month,  and  couldn't  simply  shut  it  dc 
He  had  to,  Doumanian  told  him.  Safra,  j 
said,  was  having  cash-flow  problems;  hi: 
vestment  in  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  wl 
he  had  bought  in  1996  for  a  rumored  $ 
million  and  was  trying  to  put  on-line,  w£ 
trouble.  Allen's  friends  say  he  pleaded 'i 
Safra  to  find  some  kind  of  compromise-  ( 
off"ered  to  stop  filming  for  however  long  S ' 
needed  provided  he  kept  his  salary,  so 
he  would  have  some  income— but  Safra  wouldn't  budge 
wanted  out  immediately.  Within  48  hours,  Allen  had  a  tent 
deal,  later  finalized,  in  which  DreamWorks  agreed  to  fin; 
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THE   M^iyri  BUSINESS 


him,  along  with  the  German  distributor  VCL.  It  attests  to  the 
strength  of  their  relationship  that  Doumanian,  Allen,  and  Safra 
continued  as  friends.  Because  Safra  did  not  want  his  financial 
problems  publicized,  Allen  agreed  that  they  would  tell  the  press 
that  he  and  Doumanian  had  split  up  because  they  had  hit  a  snag  in 
negotiating  a  new  deal  and  did  not  want  to  jeopardize  their  friend- 
ship. They  let  it  be  known  that  after  all  of  this  they  went  off  to  a 
Knicks  game  together. 

Although  they  appear  not  to  have  said  anything  to  Allen  at 
the  time,  Doumanian  and  Safra,  their  friends  now  say,  were  an- 
grier than  they  let  on.  Safra,  they  say,  did  not  pull  the  plug  on 
Allen.  "Jacqui  is  a  gentleman.  He  would  never  have  put  some- 
one in  such  a  precarious  position,"  says  Logigian.  "Jacqui  asked 
Woody  to  slow  down,  and  there  were  discussions  for  weeks 
about  when  he  could  continue.  What  threw  them  was  that 
Woody  asked  to  be  paid  his  salary  even  though  he  would  not  be 
working."  Safra  was  so  stunned  by  Allen's  request,  says  Fields, 
he  decided  it  was  time  to  stop  financing  the  movies.  "Jacqui  had 
had  it,"  he  says. 

As  a  step  toward  closing  down  their  partnership,  Doumanian 
hired  an  accountant  to  go  through  the  books.  When  they  were 
presented  with  the  results.  Allen's  people  found  close  to 
$500,000  worth  of  charges  to  his  movies  that,  they  believe, 
didn't  belong  there.  One  associate  says  that  Doumanian  billed 
Allen  for  trips  to  Europe  during  which  she  was  selling  her  own 
movies,  and  also  billed  him  for  things  she  should  have  billed  to 
her  distributors.  Allen's  film 
team  was  also  stunned  when 
Doumanian  took  possession 
of  his  warehouses  of  cos- 
tumes and  props  from  his 
movies  going  back  years  be- 
fore he  started  working  with 
her.  When  Aronson  asked  if 
she  could  use  costumes  for 

Tlie  Curse  of  the  Jade  Scorpion,  Doumanian  demanded  payment. 
"I  said,  'How  could  you  charge  your  friend?'"  says  Aronson. 
"And  she  said,  'Business  is  business.'" 

Doumanian,  says  Logigian,  believed  that  the  contents  of  the 
warehouses  were  hers,  considering  what  she  had  spent  pur- 
chasing and  storing  them  over  the  years— "probably  from  $10 
million  to  $15  million,"  he  says.  As  for  the  other  charges,  Logi- 
gian insists  they  were  all  legitimate. 


and  Woody  would  say,  'Jean,  if  I  don't  see  more  financial 
ports,  I'm  going  to  have  to  sue  you,'  and  Jean  would  say,* 
sue  me,'"  says  a  friend  of  Allen's. 


D 


"You  would  have  thought  that  Jean 
would  have  told  her  lawyers,  'No,  don't 
go  there,  that's  going  too  far.'" 


oumanian,  her  friends  say,  believed  that  any  disagreeme 
about  charges  could  be  worked  out  between  her  acco 
tants  and  Allen's  in  private.  On  the  issue  of  cross-collate 
ization,  however.  Doumanian  and  Safra  are  adamant.  There  is 
doubt,  according  to  Logigian,  that  Allen  repeatedly  agreed  1 
all  the  profits  and  losses  from  the  movies  would  be  pooied. 
that  case,  it  was  too  early  to  calculate  the  full  profits,  if  any, 
Logigian.  Nevertheless,  around  the  time  they  received  the 
of  Allen's  audit.  Doumanian  and  Safra  paid  Allen  close  to 
million— part  of  the  money  they  now  want  back.  Allen's  asi 
ates  say  that  he  was  told  this  was  his  share  of  the  profits  from^ 
movies,  an  amount  they  say  is  far  less  than  he  is  owed.  "Nobi 
told  Mr.  Allen  it  was  his  profit  share,"  Fields  argues.  "It  wi 
advance  against  the  possibility  there  would  be  profits,"  mai 
friendship  because  "the  guy  needed  money." 

The  way  Doumanian's  side  sees  it,  Allen  took  his  money 
ran.  His  "great  betrayal."  as  one  irate  friend  puts  it,  is  that  t 
waited  until  he  was  paid  and  then  tried  to  renege  on  the  agreei 
that  they  would  share  profits  only  after  all  the  losses  were  fad 
in.  "Woody  Allen  is  saying,  'Any  pictures  that  made  some  m( 
I  put  that  money  in  my  pocket,'"  says  Fields.  "But  if  there's  a 
Jacqui  bears  it.  Mr.  Allen  knew  goddamned  well  [the  mo 

were  cross-collateraliz 
"How  can  that  be  tnil 
asks  an  adviser  to  Allen  ' 
far  as  Woody  knew  this  p 
tionship  was  going  to  go 
It  makes  no  sense  that 
would  say,  'You  can  hold 
to  rny  money  indefinitely. 
Doumanian's  suppor 
say  they  don't  understand  why  Allen  has  turned  on  her  T 
suggest  that  perhaps  he  was  financially  straitened  after  he  sold 
Fifth  Avenue  penthouse  last  year  for  $14  million  then  bougl 
massive  East  Side  town  house  which  cost  $3  million  more 
which  he  is  now  redecorating.  They  also  suggest  that  his  marr 
to  Soon-Yi  has  increased  his  expenses.  "For  a  guy  who  doe 
care  about  money,  he  is  now  spending  an  awful  lot  of  it, 
one  friend  of  Doumanian's. 


28t 


Last  summer,  Allen's  business  advisers  finally  ordered  an  audit 
of  Allen's  partnership  with  Sweetland.  The  report  by  the  ac- 
counting firm  Sills  &  Xdelmann  was  completed  early  this 
year.  According  to  Brenner,  the  accounting  firm  was  not  able  to 
review  all  the  documents  it  wanted  to.  "The  information  was 
clearly  incomplete,"  Brenner  says.  Allen's  advisers  were  taken 
aback,  according  to  Aronson,  by  the  report's  findings  of  "revenues 
that  were  not  reported,  billbacks  that  were  not  explained."  And 
also  that  Doumanian  had  raised  her  salary,  which  was  billed  to 
Allen's  movies,  from  $500,000  a  picture  to  $750,000,  without 
telling  Allen.  Fields  acknowledges  that  Allen  may  not  have  known, 
but  says  that  "the  person  who  encouraged  her  to  have  the  raise 
and  knew  all  about  it"  was  Aronson.  "This  is  absohitely  not  true." 
says  Aronson.  "I  did  not  know." 

In  January,  Doumanian  and  Safra  were  handed  the  results  of 
Allen's  audit.  They  were  stunned,  says  Logigian,  not  only  by 
the  report's  assertion  that  Allen  was  owed  millions  of  dollars, 
but  also  by  its  suggestion  that  the  last  four  pictures  Allen  direct- 
ed were  not  cross-collateralized.  Upset  over  this,  Doumanian, 
Logigian  says,  refused  Allen's  suggestion  that  they  take  their 
conflict  to  an  arbitrator.  By  this  time,  the  strain  in  their  relation- 
ship was  showing.  "I  would  be  at  dinner  with  the  two  of  them 

I     VANITY     FAIR 


Today  there  is  virtually  nothing  about  which  Doumanian 
Allen  supporters  agree.  Allen's  friends  deny,  for  example, 
he  was  hard  up  for  cash  and  say  that  he  never  asked  fo 
advance.  When  they  dissolved  their  partnership  last  year,  they 
Allen  offered  to  take  the  money  in  installments  if  Safra  di 
have  the  cash  to  pay  him  at  the  time.  "How  can  she  say  she< 
paid  him?"  says  Aronson.  "What  kind  of  a  way  to  run  a  busi 
is  that?"  As  regards  the  allegation  that  Allen  walked  away  fror 
agreement  that  he  and  Safra  would  share  profits  and  losses,  Si 
Brenner  would  not  comment  specifically  except  to  say, " 
Allen  has  not  reneged  on  any  agreements." 

Who  did  what  to  whom  will  ultimately  be  for  the  court  t( 
cide  unless  the  two  sides  settle  privately.  It  still  seems  wildl) 
probable  to  people  who  know  him  that  Safra  would  wade  i 
deep  into  a  trial  that  would  put  the  spotlight  on  his  business 
ings.  But  that  point  of  view  doesn't  take  into  account  the  irt 
emotions  on  both  sides  of  this  ruined  friendship.  Safra  and 
manian  are  not  only  furious  but  also  deeply  embarrassed  by  A 
accusations.  Allen  is  more  confused  than  angry,  friends  say 
that  may  be  because  he  refuses  to  face  just  how  angry  he  is 

"I  wish  the  friendship  hadn't  come  to  this,"  says  Letty  / 
son.  "I  don't  think  it  can  ever  be  repaired."  D 
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INNOCEKTS  ABROAD 

With  recent  revelations  about  the  Spanish  Civil  War, 

the  last  great  myth  of  the  20th-century  left  has  been 

exploded.  The  "good  fight"  against  Franco's  Fascism  stands 

exposed  as  a  clash  of  equally  vicious  ideologies,  one  that 

brutalized  and  corrupted  the  idealistic  young  American 

volunteers  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade 


!86 


ixty-five  years  after  its  out- 
break—the exact  anniversary 
was  on  July  17— the  Spanish 
Civil  War  still  has  greater  ca- 
chet among  American  leftists 
than  any  other  military  engagement  of  the 
modern  era.  And  for  good  reason.  From 
the  outset  in  1936  it  was  clear  that  this 
conflict  was  the  prelude  to  something 
much  larger:  an  all-out  war  between  de- 
mocracy and  Fascism  that  looked  certain 
to  spill  far  beyond  Spain's  borders.  For 
three  tense  years  the  world  watched  anx- 
iously as  Spains  duly  elected  republican 
government— a  makeshift  congeries  of  lib- 
eral and  left-wing  factions— struggled  to 

I      VANITY     FAIR 


fend  off  the  right-wing  "nationalist"  rebel- 
lion led  by  General  Francisco  Franco  and 
supported  by  his  allies,  Adolf  Hitler  and 
Benito  Mussolini,  who  lent  troops  and  ar- 
tillery. Though  it  was  hoped  that  a  republi- 
can victory  would  halt  worldwide  Fascism 
in  its  tracks,  the  Western  democracies,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  remained  neu- 
tral. Only  Mexico  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
two  nations  with  revolutionary  govern- 
ments, stepped  into  the  breach,  and  it 
was  left  to  the  Soviets  to  manage  the  war, 
which  ended  on  March  28.  1939,  when  the 
nationalist  army  entered  Madrid.  Five  and 
a  half  months  later.  Hitler  invaded  Poland, 
and  World  War  II  was  on. 
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For  Americans  the  legend  of  Spain 
dures  in  the  memory  of  "the  good  figl 
waged  by  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigar. 
the  contingent  of  plucky  American  vol 
teers  who,  defying  their  own  governme 
sneaked  across  the  ocean  to  enlist 
the  International  Brigades  in  defense 
the  republic,  joining  some  40,000  ot 
volunteers  from  as  many  as  50  countr 
all  under  the  auspices— and  command- 
the  Communist  International,  the  par 
global  organization.  (American  voluntJ 
formed  three  military  battalions,  the  1 
of  which  was  named  for  Lincoln.  A 
the  war,  the  veterans  collectively  adop 

the  name  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade.), 

j 
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story  line  is  irresistible:  In  the  bleak  depths 
of  the  Depression,  defiant  young  idealists, 
stirred  by  the  promise  of  making  Madrid 
"the  tomb  of  Fascism,"  forsook  the  safety 
of  campuses,  factories,  and  farms  and 
flocked  to  New  York,  where  they  pur- 
chased jury-rigged  uniforms  (army-navy 
surplus)  and  boat  tickets  (third-class)  to  Le 
Havre.  Next,  the  volunteers,  whose  pass- 
ports were  stamped  "Not  Valid  for  Travel 
in  Spain"— in  accordance  with 
the  U.S.  government's  non- 
intervention policies— had  to 
make  the  nighttime  trek  across 
the  French-Spanish  frontier  by 
foot,  trudging  over  the  steep 
rocky  spine  of  the  Pyrenees 
with  gendarmes  in  pursuit; 
home  free,  they  jounced  off  in 
camiones  to  the  olive  groves 
and  baked  hillsides  where  pea- 
sant partisans  welcomed  them 
like  brothers. 

Then  the  real  adventure  began. 
Most  volunteers  had  no  military 
experience.  Some  had  been  paci- 
fists. Quickly  they  grew  used  to 
the  sickening  drone  of  German 
bombers  overhead  and  were  flung 
into  ferocious  clashes  against  com- 
bat-hardened professionals,  some 
of  them  crack  Spanish  and  Moor- 
ish units.  The  pattern  was  set  in 
the  very  first  battle  in  which 
Americans  saw  action,  the  crucia 
defense  of  Madrid  along  the  Jara- 
ma  Valley  in  the  winter  of  1937.  -  >, 
one  of  the  conflict's  bloodiest  en- 
gagements. In  their  ignorance,  the 
Lincolns  built  shallow  trenches 
plainly  visible  against  the  horizon.  ^2^ 
Snipers  easily  picked 
them  off.  Oueless  com- 
manders led  hilltop 
charges  flush  into 
enemy  fire.  Within  24 
hours  a  unit  of  263 
was  reduced  to  150. 
"It  was  a  botched-up  job,"  one  Lincoln 
Brigader  says  today.  But  the  republican 
defenses  held. 

In  the  months  ahead,  victories  were  few- 
er, and  the  death  toll  climbed  ever  high- 
er. Peter  Carroll,  the  author  of  The 
Odyssey  of  the  Abraham  Liiicohi  Brigade, 
the  most  up-to-date  history  of  the  volun- 
teers' experience,  puts  the  total  number  of 
American  "verified  dead"— killed  in  bat- 
tle or  at  the  hands  of  their  captors— at  ap- 
proximately 800.  nearly  a  third  of  those 
who  went  to  Spain  between  December 
1936,  when  the  first  contingent  sailed 
for  France,  and  October  1938.  when  the 
brigades  were  disbanded.  And  the  loll 
doesn't  include  those  who  simply  van- 


ished, their  fates,  even  their  names,  unknown. 
These  absolute  numbers  are  small.  But 
the  individual  sacrifices  made  a  large 
moral  statement.  At  a  time  of  cynical  ap- 
peasement and  self-serving  Realpolitik, 
here  were  men,  many  of  them  barely  out 
of  their  teens,  willing  to  risk  all  in  the 
name  of  a  freely  elected  government.  It 
was  clear  to  all,  or  should  have  been,  that 
a  Franco  victory  would  plunge  Spain  back 


The  war  for  some  was 

not  an  uplifting  moral 

fable  but  a  blood-soaked 

Grand  Guignol. 


into  medieval  darkness.  Thus 
W.  H.  Auden,  who  famously 
termed  the  30s  "a  low  dishon- 
est decade."  championed  the 
International  Brigades.  "[They]  migrated 
like  gulls  or  the  seeds  of  a  flower,"  he 
wrote  in  "Spain,"  his  great  anthem  of  1937. 
"They  floated  over  the  oceans;  /  They 
walked  the  passes.  All  presented  their  lives." 
Other  illustrious  figures  were  equally 
moved,  none  more  conspicuously  than 
Ernest  Hemingway,  who  paid  for  the  pas- 
sage of  two  volunteers,  helped  finance  the 
purchase  of  ambulances,  and  lent  his 
talents  to  two  documentaries.  Spain  in 
Flames  and  The  Spanish  Earth.  He  also 
cabled  30  stories  from  the  front  and  then 
poured  his  impressions  into  For  Whom  the 
Bell  Tolls,  his  most  popular  novel,  which 
drew  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Lincolns 
he  had  met,  including  their  last  com- 
mander. Milt  Wolff,  a  23-year-oId  who. 


Hemingway  wrote,  was  as  "tall  as  Lin- 
coln, gaunt  as  Lincoln,  and  as  brave  and 
as  good  a  soldier  as  any  that  command- 
ed battalions  at  Gettysburg."  Hemingway 
envisioned  Gary  Cooper  in  the  role  of  the 
novel's  hero,  and  Cooper  did  play  the  lead, 
sharing  a  sleeping  bag  with  a  crew-cut  In- 
grid  Bergman,  when  the  book  was  turned 
into  a  Technicolor  spectacle  in  1943. 
And  so  the  legend  of  Spain  was  fixed. 
It  remains  with  us 
today,  although  the 
tragic  tale  of  a  lost 
cause  has  been  trans- 
muted, over  time,  into 
a  cheerier  narrative. 
Franco  may  have  won 
the  war,  in  the  current 
telling,  but  the  vol- 
unteers tended  the 
fires  of  hope,  and  in 
the  end,  with  Fran- 
co's death  in  1975, 
democracy  prevailed. 
With  this  in  mind, 
the  Spanish  government  in  1996 
contacted  all  the  surviving  veter- 
ans of  the  International  Brigades 
it  could  find  and  awarded  them 
Spanish  citizenship  at  a  ceremony 
in  Madrid.  At  home,  too,  the  Lin- 
colns' grip  is  firm.  Annual  re- 
unions of  the  Veterans  of  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Brigade  (valb)— one 
branch  on  each  coast— have  in  re- 
I  cent  years  attracted  the  likes  of 
If  Tony  Randall,  Richard  Dreyfuss, 
Studs  Terkel,  Ossie  Davis,  Harry 
Belafonte.  and  Michael  Moore.  Su- 
san Sarandon.  a  guest  in  the  80s, 
was  heard  to  say,  "I  want  my  boys 
to  grow  up  and  be  like  the  Lincoln 
Brigade."  At  the  New  York  event 
last  year  a  "letter  of  support"  was 
read  aloud;  it  was  from  Antonio  Banderas, 
a  native  of  Malaga,  who  plans  to  make  a 
film  about  the  war. 

Lost  amid  these  sentiments,  however,  is 
a  second,  or  shadow,  story  of  the  Lin- 
coln Brigade.  In  this  bleak  narrative 
troubling  facts  disfigure  the  romance.  For 
instance.  Milt  Wolff.  Hemingway's  Lincoln- 
esque  brigade  commander,  is  cited  by  his 
Communist  superiors  not  for  his  military 
exploits,  impressive  as  they  were,  but  for  his 
efforts  as  a  "propagandist"  who  "worked 
hard  in  executing  [the]  correct  Party  line 
with  [the]  battalion."  Meanwhile,  lists  of 
"unreliables"  are  being  sent  to  Moscow, 
and  enforcers  Americans  secretly  working 
for  Soviet  military  police— are  prowling  the 
brigade's  ranks,  removing  troublesome  re- 
cruits, some  of  whom  are  never  heard  from 
again.  Fragments  of  this  story  have  been 
told  over  the  years:  a  handful  of  soldiers  re- 
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turned  from  Spain  with 
hair-raising  accounts  of  de- 
tention camps  filled  with 
political  outcasts,  of  deserters  sent  before 
tribunals  and  firing  squads.  The  war  they 
spoke  of  was  not  an  uplifting  moral  fable 
but  a  blood-soaked  Grand  Guignol  in 
which  the  good  guys,  no  less  than  the  bad, 
practiced  murder  and  betrayal. 

Yet  Spain  is  still  a  touchstone  in  what 
may  be  the  most  stubbornly  enduring  po- 
litical myth  of  the  20th  century:  the  myth 
of  the  virtuous,  innocent  left.  The  script  is 
familiar.  At  every  moment  of  high  political 
reckoning  the  left,  and  it  alone,  grasped 
what  was  truly  at  stake  and  acted  honor- 
ably to  serve  the  highest  ideals.  For  gen- 
erations now,  this  version  of  history  has 
shaped  the  wider  culture.  You  can  hear  it  in 
the  folk  songs  of  Woody  Guthrie  and  Joan 
Baez  as  well  as  in  the  noisier  hymns  of  the 
Clash.  You  can  follow  its  cadences  in  po- 
ems by  Carl  Sandburg  and  Philip  Levine, 
trace  its  plotlines  from  the  novels  of  Upton 
Sinclair  to  those  of  E.  L.  Doctorow  and 
Barbara  Kingsolver,  see  it  depicted  in  the 
sentimental  plays  of  Clifford  Odets  and  in 
the  lurid  films  of  Oliver  Stone. 

But  new  evidence,  much  of  it  from 
moldy  Soviet  archives,  is  reawakening  dis- 
quieting memories  of  Spain.  This  has  be- 
come a  ritual  of  our  post-Communist  era, 
the  delusions  of  the  American  left  and  the 
complexities  of  its  relationship  with  the 


Soviet  Union  exposed  in  the 
light  of  facts  kept  hidden  for 
many  years.  First,  it  was  the 
literal  innocence  of  Alger  Hiss,  then  it  was 
the  literal  innocence  of  Julius  and  Ethel  Ro- 
senberg, and  now  it  is  the  stainless  moral 
innocence  of  Spain.  Not  that  the  true  story, 
disturbing  though  it  may  be,  diminishes  the 
valor  of  volunteers  who  put  their  necks  on 
the  line.  It  reminds  us,  rather,  that  the  20th 
century's  holy  causes  often  devoured  those 
who  served  them  most  devotedly. 

J|  t  was  a  war  like  all  wars.  It  was  a  bitter, 
I  filthy  thing."  says  William  Herrick,  a  for- 
I  mer  brigadista.  For  60  years  he  has  been 
tormented  by  Spain,  by  what  he  saw  and 
did,  by  the  bitter  lessons  he  learned.  Some 
of  these  are  recorded  in  his  novel  Herma- 
nos!  (1969),  among  the  most  powerful 
books  about  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  with 
its  bleak  roster  of  backstabbing  revolution- 
aries—"idealists  and  murderers,"  as  he  calls 
them  today. 

At  86,  Herrick  is  a  vivid  exemplar  of  an 
all  but  extinct  breed,  the  working-class  in- 
tellectual. He  grew  up  in  Trenton,  in  a 
Communist  family  (originally  Horvitz), 
nourished  on  Marx  and  Lenin,  and  was  21 
when  he  signed  up  with  the  first  contingent 
of  American  volunteers,  nearly  100  men, 
who  left  New  York  Harbor  on  December 
26,  1936.  He  vividly  remembers  the  ex- 
citement he  felt  when  he  departed,  after 


a  send-off  from,  no  less  a  figure  than  Earl 
Browder,  the  general  secretary  of  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  "We  were  at  an 
event  in  the  history  of  the  revolution,"  Her- 
rick says  today.  "It  was  like  it  would  hap- 
pen any  day:  the  revolution." 

It  took  Herrick  less  than  two  months  to 
acquire  his  most  memorable  Spanish  sou- 
venir, a  six-inch  seam  that  runs  from  his 
jawline  to  his  collarbone.  It  happened  at 
Jarama,  during  the  defense  of  Madrid- 
his  first  action  and  also  his  last.  When  he 
pulled  the  trigger  of  a  Maxim  machine 
gun,  a  Soviet-reconditioned  wreck,  it  fired 
once,  then  jammed,  "curled  up  like  a  one- 
shot  penis."  It  never  fired  again.  The  next 
day,  exposed  to  enemy  fire,  Herrick  was 
hit.  The  bullet  missed  his  spinal  cord  by  a 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  and  is  still  lodged  in 
his  neck,  despite  a  surgeon's  gougings. 

Hospitalized  in  Murcia,  in  southeast- 
ern Spain,  near  the  Costa  Blanca, 
Herrick  began  an  affair  with  his 
nurse,  a  Hungarian  Communist.  One  day 
he  rashly  criticized  the  U.S.S.R.  and  soon 
thereafter  was  roused  from  his  hospital  cot 
and  taken  to  a  Communist  official  in  the 
International  Brigade's  hierarchy,  a  Ger- 
man, who  meted  out  various  disciplines. 
One  was  forcing  Herrick  down  into  a  stone 
cellar  to  watch  the  execution  of  three 
Spanish  peasants,  two  of  them  teenagers. 
They  weren't  Francoists.  They  were  loyal 
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republicans.  But  they  were  also  indepen- 
dent leftists  and  hence  unreliable.  One 
cried  "jViva  la  revolucion!"  moments  be- 
fore the  bullet  pierced  her  skull.  Later,  Her- 
rick  inquired  after  another  soldier,  his  friend 
Marvin  Stern,  a  seaman  from  New  York 
who  had  challenged  his  commanders. 
"Communist  Party  discipline  is  higher  than 
all  friendship,"  Herrick  was  told,  "and  if  I 
were  you  I  would  not  discuss  this  matter 
any  further."  Stem's  fate  remains  a  mystery. 
For  many  years  Herrick's  has  been  a 
lonely  voice,  supported  by  one  or  two 
other  Lincolns  but  drowned  out  by  many 
louder  ones.  They  call  him  names  such  as 
"stoolie,"  "shit,"  and,  time  and  again, 
"liar."  But  now  all  that  is  changing. 

The  most  explosive  new  revelations  are 
contained  in  Spain  Betrayed:  The  So- 
viet Union  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War, 
published  this  summer  by  Yale  University 
Press.  It  is  a  thick  compendium  of  docu- 
ments long  entombed  in  Moscow  archives 
until  an  enterprising  Yale  historian,  Mary 
R.  Habeck,  38,  exhumed  them  more  than 
five  years  ago.  (She  co-edited  the  book 
with  Ronald  Radosh  and  Grigory  Sevo- 
stianov.)  If  Spain  were  Vietnam  these 
would  be  its  Pentagon  Papers.  Their  au- 
thors are  Russian  generals,  intelligence  of- 
ficers, and  political  ad- 
visers. The  cumulative 
picture  they  give  is  so  at 
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odds  with  the  conventional  view  of  Spain 
that  before  they  had  even  read  the  manu- 
script two  Yale  professors  strenuously 
urged  that  the  book  not  be  published. 

Experts  will  be  parsing  these  documents 
for  many  years  to  come,  but  there  is  no 
mistaking  the  hard  lessons  they  impart 
about  the  International  Brigades  and  the 
Lincolns.  They  confirm,  to  begin  with,  that 
the  volunteer  army  was  a  rigidly  controlled 
Soviet  operation,  and  often  a  rather  sorry 
one  at  that:  incompetently  led,  ill-trained, 
minimally  equipped.  After  a  visit  to  the 
brigades  in  January  1938,  a  Russian  col- 
onel observed  that  "It  is  difficult  to  convey 
in  words  the  state  of  [their]  weapons  and 
how  dirty  [they  were],  especially  the  rifles. 
The  bores  of  their  barrels  were  not  much 
different  from  a  17th-century  musket  barrel 
found  at  Belchite.  No  fewer  than  95  per- 
cent of  the  rifles  had  no  bayonet  or  clean- 
ing rod,  all  lost  since  time  immemorial." 
More  surprisingly,  given  their  motivat- 
ing idealism,  the  International  Brigades 
were  split  by  internal  dissension  and  mu- 
tual distrust.  In  a  series  of  key  battles, 
many  volunteers,  including  those  in  the 
mostly  American  15th  Brigade,  "com- 
plained time  and  again  about  a  number 
of  instances  when  the  Spanish  fighters 
would  not  attack  behind  the  interna- 
tionalists or  retreated  at  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  pressure 
from  the  enemy."  This  report 


went  on  to  note  that  many  of  the  foreign 
volunteers  treated  their  supposed  hermanos- 
in-arms  contemptuously:  "The  English 
and  American  soldiers  not  long  ago  were 
smoking  'Lucky  Strikes,'  not  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  Spanish  fighters  standing  next 
to  them,  who  had  spent  days  looking  for 
a  few  shreds  of  tobacco.  The  internation- 
alists receive  frequent  packages  from 
home  but  are  very  rarely  willing  to  share 
them  with  their  Spanish  comrades."  For 
their  part,  the  Spaniards  were  wary  of  the 
internationalists.  One  "peaceful"  town 
"suffered  several  uneasy  nights  when 
groups  of  Anglo-Americans  and  after  that 
the  French,  withdrawn  from  the  front  for 
rest,  regularly  roamed  about  its  streets." 

Many  members  of  the  brigades,  swayed 
by  the  ideals  of  "the  Popular  Front," 
the  Soviet  Union's  propaganda  cam- 
paign against  worldwide  Fascism,  went 
off  to  Spain  convinced  they  had  enlisted 
in  a  grand  proletarian  crusade  composed 
of  revolutionary  equals.  They  were  wrong. 
Organized  and  staffed  by  officials  of  the 
Communist  International,  the  Interna- 
tional Brigades  were  modeled  on  the  Red 
Army,  even  down  to  the  command  chain 
of  political  commissars  who  traveled 
with  the  soldiers,  keeping  them  glued  to 
the  party  line.  The  Lincolns'  commissars, 
American  Communist  Party  bosses,  de- 
livered sermons  on  the  glories  of  the 
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U.S.S.R..  warned  against  the  snares  of 
"Trotskyist  traitors,"  and  enforced  rigid 
censorship  of  reading  material  (the  men 
were  fed  a  strict  diet  of  outworn  Daily 
Workers). 

Worse,  ideology  distorted  battlefield  op- 
erations. Power-hungry  commissars  med- 
dled in  tactics  and  steered  their  favorites 
into  leadership  positions,  with  no  apparent 
thought  of  the  risks  they  were  courting.  In 
the  summer  of  1937,  as  the  Lincolns  pre- 
pared for  their  first  major  offensive,  a  long 
march  in  100-degree  heat  into  the  Gua- 
darrama  Valley,  north  of  Madrid,  a  new 
commander  was  named:  Oliver  Law,  an 
African-American  Communist  from  Chica- 
go. A  wave  of  disbelief,  and  then  protest, 
swept  through  the  ranks.  "There  was  a  big 
argument  when  Oliver  Law  became  com- 
mander," the  veteran  Dave  Smith,  88,  says 
today.  "I  wonder  if  they  went  overboard  to 
try  to  promote  a  black."  Not  that  the  Lin- 
colns were  racist.  On  the  contrary.  Today 
vets  proudly  speak  of  being  the  first  Amer- 
icans to  have  served  in  integrated  military 
units.  (There  were  more  than  80  African- 
American  volunteers,  about  3  percent  of 
the  total  force.)  The  objection  to  Oliver 
Law  was  that  he  wasn't  qualified.  The  men 
had  already  suffered  through  the  bungling 
of  one  commander,  Robert  Merriman, 
nicknamed  "Murderman"  after  the  debacle 


at  Jarama.  Law  was  more  hopeless  still. 
Some  vets  say  that  before  he  was  named 
commander  Law  had  cowered  in  the 
"cookhouse"  rather  than  face  the  enemy. 
Bill  Herrick  remembers  that  Law  was  giv- 
en the  nickname  "Leaflets"  after  he  in- 
formed his  comrades  that  the  objects  they 
saw  falling  from  the  bellies  of  German 
planes  were  propaganda  literature;  they 
were,  in  fact,  bombs.  His  subsequent  mis- 
takes were  more  costly:  ignoring  the  advice 
of  more  seasoned  officers,  he  led  squads 
into  ambushes.  Mercifully,  his  tenure  was 
brief  A  few  weeks  into  his  command  he 
fell  leading  a  charge.  There  is  a  persistent 
rumor  he  was  killed  by  friendly  fire— 
"fragged"  in  the  manner  that  overzealous 
lieutenants  were  in  Vietnam. 

The  official  story  was  much  different, 
naturally.  It  was  one  of  unalloyed  hero- 
ism, of  the  African-American  whose 
leadership  proved  that  the  Lincolns  kept 
alive  the  vision  of  the  Great  Emancipator. 
Paul  Robeson,  one  of  several  high-profile 
sympathizers  who  visited  the  brigades, 
was  so  stirred  by  Law's  story  that  he 
came  away  hatching  plans  for  a  film 
about  him  and  "all  of  the  American  Ne- 
gro comrades  who  have  come  to  fight  and 
die  for  Spain."  The  movie  was  never 
made,  but  the  legend  lives  on.  In  1987, 


Chicago  mayor  Harold  Washington  de- 
clared an  "Oliver  Law  and  .Abraham  Lin- 
coln Brigade  Day."  And  Law's  face  still 
adorns  posters,  including  one  prominently 
displayed  in  valb's  main  office,  in  down- 
town Manhattan. 

The  facts  about  Law  were  fudged  easily 
enough.  But  there  was  no  concealing  the 
impact  that  ideological  pressure  had  on 
morale.  The  talk  of  Soviet  glory  and  Trots- 
kyist sabotage  grew  shriller  as  the  war 
progressed.  But  as  Franco's  forces,  far 
better  equipped  and  trained,  gained  the 
upper  hand,  many  brigadistas  had  second 
thoughts. 

As  early  as  July  1937— only  five  months 
after  the  first  Americans  fought— Moscow 
was  told  that  the  American  units  had 
withstood  "enormous  losses."  Moreover, 
the  "English  battalion  has  fallen  victim  to 
a  wave  of  collective  desertions,  which  has 
begun  to  affect  the  American  battalions" 
as  well.  The  "shock  troops"— i.e.,  cannon 
fodder— were  losing  their  will  to  fight. 
One  report  cited  a  growing  belief  among 
the  men  that  there  was  "a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  annihilate  and  sacrifice  the  inter- 
national contingents."  Some  had  been  re- 
cruited with  the  promise  that  they  would 
be  released  after  a  six-month  hitch.  It 
didn't  happen.  The  seriously  wounded 
were  sent  home,  along  with  a  few  ideo- 
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logical  paragons  dispatched  to  do  propa- 
ganda work  back  in  the  States.  The  rest 
were  stuck.  And  as  rumors  spread  about 
Franco's  brutal  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war,  some  Lincolns  began  to  panic.  Ac- 
cording to  the  new  documents,  many 
dropped  their  weapons  and  fled  after  a 
rout  at  Corbera,  on  the  Ebro  River,  in 
March  1938.  "About  120  men  deserted, 
among  whom  were  internationalists"  from 
a  largely  American  battalion,  one  Russian 
general  reported  to  his  Moscow  superiors. 
How  many  were  Americans?  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  say.  But  other  new  documents  from 
the  same  period— recently  discovered  by 
the  historians  Harvey  Klehr  and  John  Earl 
Haynes— state  that  34  American  deserters 
"were  back  under  the  control  of  the  Inter- 
national Brigades"  after  13  others  got  away. 
Another  61  deserted,  or  tried  to,  in  the  fol- 
lowing months.  These  were  alarming  fig- 
ures, given  that  by  spring  the  total  number 
of  Americans  in  Spain  had  been  reduced 
by  nearly  one-half  to  approximately  1,600. 
But  deserting  was  often  just  another 
trapdoor  into  hell.  The  soldier  who  es- 
caped the  brigades  had  to  maneuver  his 
way  to  safety— no  simple  matter,  since  the 
volunteers  had  entered  Spain  illegally  in 
the  first  place  and  faced  arrest  should  they 
be  caught  crossing  the  border  back  into 
France.  "Safe  conduct"  papers— a  kind  of 


free-pass  visa— could  get  them  across,  but 
American  diplomats  in  Spain,  constrained 
by  isolationist  policies,  refused  to  issue  the 
documents.  Soldiers  who  made  their  way 
to  the  U.S.  Consulate  in  Barcelona  were 
sent  away  and  left  to  the  mercies  of 
brigade  police,  who  were  rounding  up  de- 
serters and  either  returning  them  to  the 
front  (in  some  cases  without  weapons,  as 
punishment)  or  sending  them  to  a  grim 
"re-education"  center,  or  prison,  in  Cas- 
telldefels  outside  Barcelona. 

These  harrowing  facts  were  scarcely 
known  outside  the  brigades  them- 
selves. There  were  observers  on  hand, 
but  most  were  seduced  by  the  glory  of 
Spain.  Madrid,  it  was  said,  had  attained 
the  cozy  ambience  of  a  war-torn  Blooms- 
bury.  Dorothy  Parker,  inspired  by  The 
Spanish  Earth  (which  she'd  seen  at  a 
special  Hollywood  screening  at  Fredric 
March's  house),  made  a  trip  to  Spain  in 
1937  and  was  so  moved  that  she  tempo- 
rarily swore  off  writing  humor  and  con- 
verted to  Catholicism,  only  to  deconvert 
two  years  later  when  Franco  won.  Lillian 
Hellman  flitted  through  for  a  month, 
jewelry  case  firmly  in  hand.  The  journalist 
Martha  Gellhorn  was  on  the  scene,  too, 
in  pants  from  Saks,  her  handsome  blond 
head  swathed  in  a  green  chiffon  scarf 


Meanwhile,  her  lover,  Hemingway,  turned 
out  like  a  faux  officer  in  khaki  and  gleam- 
ing boots,  was  regally  installed  in  a  suite 
at  the  Hotel  Florida. 

Most  of  this  was  harmless  nonsense  of  a 
familiar  kind,  radical  chic  flowering  amid 
the  rubble  of  a  foreign  capital.  But  some  of 
the  literati  were  badly  compromised.  Hem- 

The  "re-education" 
program  included  solitary 
confinement,  all-night 
beatings,  and,  for  some, 
a  single  bullet  in 
the  back  of  the  head. 


ingway,  given  cars,  fuel,  and  special  access 
by  the  Russians,  suppressed  his  doubts 
about  Soviet  misconduct  and  even  wrote 
a  propaganda  piece  for  Pravda.  Louis  Fis- 
cher, the  New  York  Evening  Post's  corre- 
spondent in  Spain,  makes  an  unexpected 
appearance  in  the  new  Moscow  docu- 
ments: he  was  meeting  with  Soviet  intelli- 
gence officers,  for  whose  benefit  he  iden- 
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tified  "traitors"  (that  is,  anti-Communists) 
in  the  republican  Cabinet. 

There  were  exceptions  to  the  Hterary 
rule— George  Orwell,  for  one.  He  did  a  six- 
month  hitch  in  a  republican  militia,  and 
his  memoir.  Homage  to  Catalonia,  gives  a 
chilling  account  of  Communist  terror  in 
the  streets  of  Barcelona.  But,  reviled  in  the 
press,  it  sold  all  of  700  copies  in  Britain 
when  it  was  published  in  1938;  the  book 
wasn't  issued  in  America  until  1952,  two 
years  after  Orwell's  death. 

It  was  left,  finally,  to  a  few  Lincolns  them- 
selves to  publicize  harsher  facts.  In 
August  1938,  20  months  after  the  first 
contingent  of  Americans  left  for  Spain  and 
with  Franco's  victory  almost  secure,  a  pair 
of  young  Lincolns  just  back  from  Spain 
testified  before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Un-American  Activities  (huac).  The 
first  witness,  Abraham  Sobel,  said  he  had 
been  so  desperate  to 
leave  the  brigades  that 
he  had  risen  from  his 
hospital  bed  and  walked 
200  miles  to  the  French 
border  and  then  stowed 
away  on  an  ocean  liner 
back  to  the  States.  Hi 


comrades,  too,  he  maintained,  were  virtual 
prisoners.  "More  than  90  percent"  wanted 
to  leave  but  lacked  the  "means  or  ways  to 
get  out  of  Spain,"  according  to  the  New 
York  Times  account  of  his  testimony. 

Also  testifying  that  day  was  Alvin  Hal- 
pern,  one  of  those  who  had  been  promised 
they  would  serve  only  a  six-month  hitch. 
But  as  soon  as  he  got  to  Spain  his  passport 
was  confiscated.  (This  was  a  common  So- 
viet practice.  The  papers  were  given  to 
spies,  who  used  them  to  cross  international 
borders  under  fake  names.  In  some  in- 
stances identification  papers  were  stripped 
from  the  corpses  of  slain  Lincolns.)  Hal- 
pern  described  an  atmosphere  ruled  by 
ideological  terror.  As  others  have  noted, 
any  volunteer  who  questioned  the  policies 
of  the  battalion  might  be  denounced  as  a 
"Fascist  provocateur"  and  sent  to  prison. 

These  reports  were  angrily  dismissed  at 
the  time,  and  many  dismiss  them  still.  But 


viet  atrocities  were 
not  only  committed  against 
fictive  "saboteurs"  within 
the  brigades,  but  directed 
at  the  republic  itself. 


the  new  documents  back 
them  up.  By  early  1938, 
ou-tbreaks  of  what  the 
German  writer  Gustav 
Regler,  a  onetime  commis- 
sar in  Spain,  termed  "the 
spy-disease,  that  Russian 
syphilis"    the  same  para- 
noia that  then  had  Stalin  in 
its  grip  -infected  the  top 
leadership  in  Spain.  After  a 
horrific  defeat  at  the  Ebro  River,  "it  was 
necessary  to  set  up  special  brigades  and 
division  tribunals  for  another  purge  of  the 
units,"  a  Russian  division  commander 
reported  to  Moscow.  "Each  of  the  inter- 
national units  can  cite  many  examples 
of  obvious  spies,  provocateurs,  and  terror- 
ists exposed  among  them."  One  suspect 
French  lieutenant  was 
dealt  with  "so  ardently 
and  clumsily"  that  he 
"quickly  died  during 
interrogation."  The  re- 
education program  at 
Castelldefels,  where  an 
unspecified  number  of 
Americans  were  sent,  included  solitary  con- 
finement, all-night  interrogations  and  beat- 
ings, and,  for  some,  the  walk  to  the  court- 
yard to  face  a  firing  squad  or  to  receive 


a  single  bullet  in  the  back  of  the  head. 
The  true  targets  were  not  fifth-columnists, 
real  or  fancied,  but  the  more  numerous 
deserters,  a  potential  source  of  embar- 
rassment at  a  time  when  the  Communist 
Party  was  reaping  favorable  publicity  back 
in  the  United  States.  The  solution  was  to 
brand  them  "enemy  agents"  and  treat 
them  accordingly.  At  least  13  Americans, 
including  Rose  Abramson,  a  nurse  who 
tried  to  leave  Spain  in  late  1937,  were  ac- 
cused of  spying.  Two  were  killed.  Another 
was  imprisoned  but  released  in  1939  when 
the  republic  fell  to  Franco.  The  fates  of 
the  remaining  10  are  unknown.  Perhaps 
they  got  home  safely.  Perhaps  not.  The 
records  are  incomplete.  I  sent  a  list  of 
the  missing  10  to  Peter  Carroll,  who  di- 
rects the  official  Archives  of  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Brigade.  He  says  one  of 
the  men  returned  safely;  another  ap- 
pears to  have  died  in  Spain.  He  was  un- 
familiar with  the  others, 
whose  names  are  preserved 
in  Moscow  files  but,  it 
seems,  nowhere  else.  The 
historian  Cecil  Eby,  whose 
Between  the  Bullet  and  the 
Lie,  published  in  1969,  is 
the  most  sustained  attempt 
to  demystify  the  brigades, 
identifies  another  dozen 
Americans  who  disappeared 
from  the  records.  Commu- 
nist International  documents 
unearthed  in  the  early  90s  include  rosters 
of  American  volunteers  branded  "Suspi- 
cious Trotskyist,"  "Defeatist,"  "Instiga- 
tor," "Agitator."  and  the  like.  In  1937  and 
1938,  the  peak  years  of  the  Great  Terror 
in  the  U.S.S.R.,  when  millions  of  Russians 
were  purged,  these  were  loaded  epithets 
and  potential  death  sentences. 


T 


hat  some  Americans  were  killed  by 
their  superiors  is  beyond  dispute.  In 
the  spring  of  1937,  Communist  brass 
notified  their  American  subordinates  that 
desertion  must  be  stopped— in  the  most 
emphatic  way.  Up  until  then,  according  to 
one  veteran,  Abe  Osheroff,  now  85,  the  bat- 
talion "had  a  policy.  Nobody  was  to  be  ex- 
ecuted without  a  majority  in  the  battalion" 
agreeing  to  it.  But  now  "the  order  came 
down  for  repeat  deserters  to  be  shot." 

One  victim,  Paul  White,  had  pan- 
icked after  Fascists  penetrated  the  repub- 
lican lines  in  Belchite,  during  the  retreats. 
He  escaped  to  France  in  an  ambulance, 
but  had  a  change  of  heart.  His  wife  had 
just  given  birth  to  a  boy,  and  White,  eager 
to  prove  himself  deserving  of  fatherhood, 
returned  to  the  front  and  pleaded  for  for- 
giveness (as  quoted  in  a  Russian  document 
cited  in  The  Odyssey  of  the  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Brigade):  "I  ask  for  one  chance  and 
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that  is  to  serve  in  the  Hnes  and  wipe  out 
this  stain  on  my  military  and  Party  record. 
I  am  29  years  old  and  am  certain  that  I 
can  serve  in  the  ranks  for  many  years  as  a 
class  conscious  worker." 

It  was  too  late.  Some  accounts  say 
White  subsequently  faced  a  six-man  tri- 
bunal, all  members  of  his  company.  Too 
terror-stricken  to  speak  in  his  own  de- 
fense, he  was  sentenced  to  death,  unani- 
mously, and  shot.  But  a  dissident  vet, 
Humberto  Galleani,  a  naturalized  Ameri- 
can born  in  Italy,  insisted  that  White 
had  been  the  victim  of 
a  "mock  trial,"  his  ju- 
rors handpicked  ideo- 
logues. Other  vets  re- 
membered hearing  gun- 
shots during  the  night 
and  later  being  rousted 
from  their  sleeping 
bags  and  sent  off  with 
shovels  to  dig  a  hill- 
side trench  for  White's 
corpse. 

In  1940,  after  the 
war  had  ended,  a  De- 
troit man.  Maxwell  Wal- 
lach,  whose  son  Albert 
had  never  come  home, 
began  interviewing  vets, 
looking  for  leads.  Al- 
bert, he  learned,  had 
been  one  of  the  unlucky 
inmates  of  Castelldefels. 
Testifying  before  huac. 
Maxwell  Wallach  said, 
"The  man  in  charge  of 
this  prison  was  a  fellow 
by  the  name  of.  Tony 
DeMaio  who  I  under- 
stand was  the  actual 
killer,  not  only  of  my 
boy  but  of  six  other 
American  boys,  whose 
remains  to  this  very  moment 
are  in  the  courtyard  of  [the] 
prison  camp."  Veteran  Wil- 
liam McCuistion  testified  that 
he  had  seen  DeMaio  kill  two 
Americans  in  a  Barcelona  cafe  while  in  the 
process  of  "rounding  up  stragglers  from 
the  International  Brigade."  Today,  some 
vets  casually  impute  multiple  murders  to 
DeMaio,  a  union  organizer  in  his  post- 
Spain  days,  and  remember  him  conducting 
searches  for  "front-line  deserters." 

DeMaio,  in  his  own  testimony  before 
HUAC,  denied  killing  anyone  and  for  more 
than  half  a  century  was  taken  largely  at  his 
word.  (He  died  in  1994.)  But  Comintern 
files  identify  him  as  an  agent  of  the  Servicio 
de  Investigacion  Militar  (sim),  the  brigades' 
secret  police.  The  documents  include  a  re- 
port on  Albert  Wallach.  tantamount  to  a 
death  sentence,  that  DeMaio  filed  in  Sep- 


tember 1938:  "All  evidence  shows  quite 
plainly  that  [Wallach]  was  working  as  a 
spy."  The  evidence?  Wallach  had  answered 
questions  put  to  him  by  the  U.S.  consul  in 
Barcelona  when  Wallach  had  gone  there 
pleading  for  help  in  exiting  Spain. 

No  one  knows  the  total  number  of  Lin- 
colns  who  were  purged.  Bill  Herrick  gives 
the  number  of  executions  as  "at  least 
twenty."  Was  that  few  or  many?  One 
answer  is  that  of  the  roughly  16  million 
American  soldiers  who  served  in  W.W. 
II  only  one  deserter  was  executed.  Then 


That  Americans  were 

killed  by  their  superiors  is 

beyond  dispute. . . .  Vets 

heard  gunshots  in  the  night. 


again,  the  Lincolns  were 
not  U.S.  Army  soldiers. 
In  effect,  they  were  con- 
scripts in  Stalin's  army, 
and  as  e.xpendable  as  the 
millions  of  Soviet  citizens  who  died  dur- 
ing the  Great  Terror  of  the  1930s. 


0 


ne  afternoon  this  past  February 
some  700  people  filled  an  auditori- 
um in  Oakland  to  pay  homage  to 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade.  The  guests 
included  Mayor  Jerry  Brown,  who  worked 
the  crowd  in  a  tieless  tux,  moonbeam  eyes 
glinting  from  under  rakish  eyebrows. 
Whoops  and  cheers  rang  oui  when  15  vet- 
erans, most  nearing  90,  filed  across  the 
stage,  some  leaning  on  vv/  ,^mg  sticks,  and 
passed  below  a  blowup  of  Aide:  I'E.s- 
pagiie.  Joan  Miro's  1937  postage-stamp 
design,  with  its  enormous  raised  forearm 


and  clenched  fist.  A  smartly  profession- 
al cabaret  trio,  flown  in  from  Chicago, 
performed  the  beloved  Spanish  Civil  War 
repertory— songs  of  haunting,  sometimes 
astonishing  beauty— with  text  from 
Hemingway  and  Bertolt  Brecht  woven 
in.  Dave  Smith,  a  leader  of  the  West 
Coast  VALB  post,  who  was  active  in  the 
nuclear-freeze  movement  during  the 
Reagan  years,  assured  the  audience  that 
he  and  his  fellow  vets  remain  "forever  ac- 
tivists." But  the  atmosphere  felt  less  rev- 
olutionary than  nostalgic. 

The  next  day  I  visit- 
ed one  of  those  I'd  seen 
onstage,  Abe  Osheroff, 
who  had  come  down 
from  Seattle   for  the 
event.  He  is  the  anti-Bill 
Herrick,  not  a  dissident 
but  a  revered  star  in 
the  veterans'  firmament. 
His  knee  was  shattered 
in  Spain  in  the  fall  of 
1937  and  not  rebuilt  un- 
til long  after  his  return. 
Though  Osheroff  re- 
nounced his  Commu- 
nist Party  past  long  ago, 
he  remains  steadfast  in  his 
radical  commitments.  For 
30  years  now  he  has  been 
pursuing  a  second  career, 
as  a  documentary-film  mak- 
er. Dreams  and  Nightmares. 
his   documentary   about 
Spain,  has  been  shown  all 
over  the  world. 

Osheroff,  a  burly  Brook- 
lyn native  with  a  Walt  Whit- 
man mane  and  beard  and 
massive  hands— "I  did  con- 
struction work  up  until  five 
years  ago"— allows  that 
Spain  was  "a  good  fight 
but  an  imperfect  fight."  He  clings  to  the 
ideals  of  1936:  "There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  necessary  to  take  arms  against  Fas- 
cism," he  says.  But  he  has  lost  all  pa- 
tience with  many  of  the  pieties,  as  I  dis- 
covered when  1  asked  him  about  the  case 
of  Joe  Dallet,  a  young  American  com- 
missar so  swollen  with  authority  that  the 
Lincolns  had  organized  a  protest;  Osher- 
off had  been  a  leader.  Party  brass  final- 
ly intervened  and  told  Dallet  he  could 
find  redemption  only  on  the  battlefield. 
Thus  chastised,  he  led  a  charge  over 
some  nearby  fortifications  and  was 
killed  almost  instantly.  (His  widow  mar- 
ried J.  Robert  Oppenheimer,  the  father 
of  the  atomic  bomb,  who  was  a  target  of 
McCarthy-era  investigations.)  Some  years 
ago.  Osheroff  commented  regrel fully 
on  this  episode,  confidir;.  to  an  inter- 
viewer that  if  only  Dallet  had  been  con- 
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Having  fallen  into  disarray, 
the  International  Brigades 
were  disbanded  in  1938. 
Here,  a  farewell  ceremony 
outside  Barcelona. 


fronted  earlier  he  "might 
not  have  needed  to  demon- 
strate his  worthiness."  But  now.  remem- 
bering Dallet,  OsherofT  says  flatly.  "There 
were  very  few  tears  lost  on  him." 

For  a  long  time.  Osheroff  concedes, 
he  avoided  the  dark  side  of  Spain, 
the  compromises,  the  deceptions.  "If 
you're  driven  by  the  blinding  force  of 
passion,  you're  not  going  to  criticize  it," 
he  explains.  "It's  a  religion,  a  crusade." 
Shortly  after  the  war.  Osherofl"  read  Homage 
to  Calalonici,  which  in  some  circles  is 
still  heresy— one  vet  I  spoke  to  referred  to 
Orwell  as  "the  enemy."  Osheroff  admits 
he  had  the  same  reaction  at  first  because 
he  was  still  steeped  in  the  cause.  But  as 
time  went  on.  he  says,  "I  saw  [Orwell] 
was  an  honest  man.  who  told  the  truth 
about  what  he  saw.  As  the  years  went  by, 
I  saw  the  Stalin  line  was  bullshit." 

Which  leads  to  the  most  chilling  news 
in  the  new  documents  the  true  import  of 
Spain's  "betrayal."  Soviet  atrocities  were 
committed  not  only  against  Active  "sabo- 
teurs" and  "enemy  agents"  within  the  In- 
ternational Brigades.  They  were  directed 
at  the  very  foundations  of  the  republic. 
The  aid  given  by  the  U.S.S.R.  turns  out 


to  have  been  a  sham.  The  re- 
public had  shipped  gold  re- 
serves to  Moscow  for  safekeeping.  Stalin 
simply  impounded  the  treasure,  deeming 
it  payment  for  arms  and  supplies,  for 
which  he  charged  exorbitant  prices.  Mean- 
while, even  as  Russian  propaganda  mills 
spun  out  the  gossamer  of  "the  Popular 
Front"  and  maintained  that  the  first  order 
of  business  was  to  defeat  Franco,  Mos- 
cow's people  on  the  ground  were  burrow- 
ing deeper  into  the  government,  seizing 
hold  of  other  power  centers  (the  military, 
the  police,  unions),  and  blueprinting  a 
one-party  postwar  state.  This  also  meant 
declaring  war  on  independent  groups 
within  the  republic  such  as  the  anarchists 
and  the  poum  (the  Partido  Obrero  de 
Unificacion  Marxista— the  Party  of  Marx- 
ist Unification).  The  new  documents  in- 
clude this  assessment  of  the  anti-Stalin 
poum:  "It  goes  without  saying  that  it  is 
impossible  to  win  the  war  against  the 
rebels  if  these  scum  within  the  republican 
camp  are  not  liquidated."  Yes,  liquidated. 
The  new  communiques  also  refer  to  Spain 
as  a  burgeoning  "people's  democracy," 
the  same  euphemism  applied  a  decade 
later  to  Hungary.  East  Germany,  and  the 
other  puppet  regimes  of  the  Eastern  bloc. 


In  other  words,  had  Stalin  prevailed, 
Spain  would  have  become  a  dictatorship 
depressingly  similar  to  the  one  Franco 
ultimately  installed.  It  is  an  appalling 
irony. 

But  it  isn't  news  to  Osheroff.  Long 
years  of  hard  thought  have  led  him  to  the 
same  conclusion.  He  recalls  a  seminar  he 
taught  some  years  back  at  the  University 
of  Washington.  The  students  "asked  me  a 
tough  question:  'Would  it  have  been  better 
if  your  side  had  won?'  I  had  to  go  home 
and  think  about  that  one.  Now  I  think  it 
would  have  been  another  disaster"— a  dis- 
aster, he  means,  just  as  Franco's  victory 
unquestionably  was.  And  what  about  the 
Lincolns?  Where  would  that  have  put 
them?  "The  majority  would  have  sup- 
ported the  Communists  and  fought  the 
POUM,  anarchists,  or  whoever."  The  pro- 
letarian army,  in  other  words,  would 
have  become  Moscow's  repressive  instru- 
ment. It  is  a  grave  admission  for  one 
whose  life,  as  he  says,  was  given  purpose 
by  his  months  in  Spain.  "Fifteen  years 
ago  I  wouldn't  have  been  so  open"  about 
this,  Osheroff  says  with  a  maverick's 
fierce  pride— and  with  the  fire  of  an  au- 
thentic radical  who  has  liberated  the  truth 
within  himself  D 
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Becoming 
Miss  Murdoch 


V^ — -■^  must  be  the  only  person  in  the  world  who  never  met 
her,"  soys  Dome  Judi  Dench  about  British  writer  and  philosopher 
Iris  Murdoch,  v/hom  she  and  Kate  Winslet  portray  in  the  new 
film  Ins;  A  Memoir  of  Iris  Murdoch,  directed  by  Richard  Eyre. 
Although  she's  exaggerating,  an  untold  number  of  readers  do 
fee/  OS  if  they  knew  Murdoch,  thanks  to  her  works  of  philosophy 
and,  especially,  to  her  vivid  and  darkly  passionate  novels,  which 
are  about  what  Murdoch  called  "the  unique  strangeness  of 
human  beings."  Dench,  herself  a  fan  of  the  author  since  the 
1960s,  experienced  the  formidable,  if  quiet,  Murdoch  mania  first- 
hand. "One  day  while  filming  in  Oxford,  somebody  recognized 
me  OS  her,"  Dench  recalls.  "She  said,  'I  know  exactly  who  you're 


^^:#ik, 


being.'  That  was  very  exciting  indeed."  Being  Iris  Murdoch,  who 
was,  by  all  accounts,  a  wonderful  listener  with  no  ability  for  small 
talk,  was  also  humbling.  "I  nearly  had  the  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing John  Bayley  [Murdoch's  husband]  during  the  film,"  Dench 
says.  "But  I  didn't,  and  I'm  quite  glad.  I  would  love  to  meet  him, 
but  I  didn't  want  to  hove  to  face  him  with  me  playing  her." 

More  than  a  profile  of  an  extraordinary  character,  the  movie, 
based  on  Bayley's  memoir,  is  also  a  love  story  about  Murdoch 
and  Bayley's  45  years  together,  which  ended  with  Murdoch's 
death  in  1 999  after  several  years  of  enduring  Alzheimer's.  "They 
were  two  strange,  curiously,  curiously  unique  people  who  found 
each  other,"  Dench  says.  -EVGENIA  PERETZ 
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A  DARKER  SHADE  OF  ROSE 

For  years,  Tommy  Gioiosa  was 
devoted  to  baseball  legend  Pete  Rose, 
even  going  to  jail  in  1990,  rather 
than  betray  his  hero,  when  Rose  was 
investigated  for  tax  fraud,  betting 
on  the  game,  and  involvement 
in  cocaine.  Now  Gioiosa  tells 
his  story  of  the  dark 
symbiosis  between  them 

BY  BUZZ  BISSIKGER 
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I  he  van  carrying  its  cargo  plodded 
along  Interstate  75,  and  as  the  sub- 
urbs of  Cincinnati  washed  by  in  the 
waning  winter  hght,  a  31-year-old  man 
silently  stared  out  the  window.  He  wore 
a  regulation  orange  jumpsuit  with  one 
set  of  chains  around  his  waist  and  an- 
other around  his  ankles.  He  didn't  know 
his  final  destination,  but  he  did  know,  in 
a  different  time,  he  had  been  here  before. 
His  name.  Tommy  Gioiosa.  meant 
nothing  to  most  people,  and  remnants 
of  his  vanished  life  passed  by  with  virtu- 
ally each  mile  of  highway— the  airport 
that  had  marked  his  arrival  11  years  ear- 
lier with  a  beat-up  suitcase  that  had  been 
wrapped  shut  with  silver  duct  tape,  the 
Showcase  Cinemas  where  he  had  gone  to 
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the  movies,  the  top  of  the  club- 
house of  the  Turfway  racetrack 
in  Florence,  Kentucky,  where  all 
those  countless  hours  had  been 
spent  with  the  man  he  had  loved 
like  a  father. 

He  asked  the  two  guards  in 
front  where  they  were  going,  and 
they  said  he  would  know  when 
they  got  there.  He  kept  mostly  to 
himself,  a  felon  found  guilty  by  a 
federal-court  jury  in  Cincinnati 
five  months  earlier,  in  September 
1989,  of  conspiracy  to  distribute 
cocaine  and  two  charges  relating 
to  illegal  declaration  of  income, 
so  far  removed  from  the  white- 
toothed,  impressionable,  in-awe  kid 


You  Paid  $300?  Oops. 


The  prices 
some  people 
charge  for  driving 
mocs,  you'd  think 
they'd  throw  in  a  set 
of  tires.  But  that's  the  way 
it  is  with  women's  wear.  High 
markups  are  the  rule  of  the  day. 

At  Lands'  End,  we  take  a  more 
fair-minded  approach.  Our  women's 
wear  is  just. as  reasonably  priced  as 
everything  else  we  offer,  because  we  skip 
the  middlemen  and  designer  logos. 

Do  we  compromise  on  either  quality  or 
style?  Never.  Consider  our  Driving  Mocs. 
Handstitched  of  fine  leather,  for  a  comfier 
fit.  Fully  leather  lined.  And  fitted  with 
long-wearing  pebbled  soles.  All  this  in 
twelve  colors  to  welcome  spring,  for  just  $79. 


Same  story  with  our  Supima® 
Cotton  Tees.  Fine  Gauge 
Cotton  Twinsets. 

And  hundreds 
more  items 
that  take  you 
from  weekends 
to  workdays. 
We  always  do 
our  best  to  flatter  you, 
too.  Our  women's  pants 
are  available  in  three 
distinct  fits,  to  suit  your 
shape  or  your  mood.  And 
we  offer  piuni)  of  clothing  in  extended  sizes  with 
the  same  quality,  style  and  value. 

So  call  for  a  free  catalog  or  click  onto  our  Web 
site.  No  hassles,  no  headaches,  and  NO  price 
games.  It's  the  way  shopping  should  be. 


CALL  OR  CLICK  24  HOURS  A  DAY 


1  -800-960-9429 
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he  once  had  been  that  it  de- 
fied imagination. 

He  had  it  made. 

That's  what  so  many  people 
back  in  his  hometown  of  New 
Bedford  thought,  particularly 
the  time  he  had  come  back  in 
that  white  BMW  with  the  red 
leather  seats,  not  his  BMW  but 
something  better,  Pete  Rose"s 
BMW.  Pete  Rose!  He  had  driv- 
en it  nice  and  slow  past  the 
tired  one-story  storefronts  of 
Acushnet  Avenue,  driving  it 
slow  enough  so  that  everybody 
could  see  him  like  he  was  in  a 
parade,  his  own  victory  parade. 
He  went  by  Yor  Dogg  House,  where  as 
a  kid  he  had  downed  cheeseburgers  and 
coffee  milk,  and  then  by  Chuck's  China 
Inn,  with  the  chow  mein  sandwiches  on 
a  hamburger  bun  and  its  very  own  booths 
that  in  the  North  End  of  this  Massachu- 
setts town  were  a  very  big  deal.  He  went 
by  the  pink  door  of  the  Volunteers  of 
America,  where  his  mother  had  told  him 
to  take  whatever  he  liked  from  the  used- 
clothing  bin.  He  went  by  Costa's,  and  Sul- 
livan Brothers,  and  Chenel's,  and  he  made 
damned  sure  he  went  by  Bay- 
lies Square  Plate  Glass  so  his 
cousin  could  check  out  his 
wheels. 

He  turned  right  on  Covell 
Street,  staying  on  it  until  he 
came  to  the  brown  two-decker 
house  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  just 
up  from  the  mills.  His  mother, 
Irene,  had  come  outside,  and 
when  she  saw  the  BMW  she 
asked  if  she  could  just  sit  in  the 
red  leather  seats,  just  hold  the 
steering  wheel  and  feel  it.  touch 
it,  because  it  was  Pete  Rose's 
steering  wheel.  "I  ain't  gonna 
go  anywhere,"  she  promised. 

He  had  it  made.  And  that's  what  he 
thought,  too,  until  it  all  got  so  crazy 
and  out  of  control  and  he  turned  into 
something  despicable,  before  he  would  re- 
alize that  life  with  Rose  had  evolved  into 
no  life  at  all  but  only  the  thinnest  shadow 
of  one  and  that  so  much  of  his  time  had 
been  spent  as  a  "shit  bum."  as  he  would 
later  call  it.  liierc  to  do  what  Rose  wanted 
when  he  wanted  regardless  of  the  cost. 

The  van  continued  south  on  1-75.  the 
suburbs  dissolving  into  the  rolling  hills  of 
Kentucky-bluegrass  country,  stark  in  win- 
ter and  increasingly  isolated.  It  went  by 
Exit  144  for  Corinth  and  Owenton.  and 
Gioiosa  still  didn't  know  where  he  was  go- 
ing, h  turned  off  the  interstate  at  Exit  115. 
then  wound  its  way  to  Man  o'  War  Boule- 
vard. To  the  right  was  the  Keeneland  Race 
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Rose  handed 
him  silk  shirts  that 
were  a  little  big, 
but  Gioiosa  didn't  care, 
because  he  was 
wearing  a  silk  shirt, 
Pete  Rose's 
)    silkshiri 
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BEFORE  IT  ALL  WENT  WRONG 

Top,  Tommy  Gioiosa  in  Pete  Rose's  Rolls-Royce, 

Cincinnati,  circa  1981.  Above,  Gioiosa 

with  Pete  (Petey)  Rose  Jr.  in  Florida,  1979. 

The  Porsche  belongs  to  Petey 's  father. 


Course.  That  too  was  a  place  Gioiosa  (pro- 
nounced "Gee-r;/;-suh")  had  been  to  be- 
fore, in  the  company  of  Pete  Rose,  when 
he  had  ridden  in  a  Rolls-Royce  instead  of 
a  white  prison  van  and  had  gone  by  the 
green  swell  of  Calumet  Farm  with  the  rib- 
bon of  its  low  white  fences  and  the  horses 
grazing  and  Rose  giving  him  his  own  pri- 
vate tutoring  session. 

G-.ski.  rich  motherfuckers.  These  people 
got  fucking  money. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  know  that  there 
was  something  about  Rose  that  was  ut- 


terly original,  a  "crazy  bastard," 
as  Gioiosa  later  put  it,  with  af- 
fection. Rose's  style  spread  in 
all  directions,  whether  it  was 
his  love  of  the  Gay  90s  restau- 
rant on  Harrison  Avenue  with 
its  applesauce,  because  Rose 
loved  the  goddamned  apple- 
sauce, and  its  waitresses,  who 
still  had  a  couple  of  teeth  left 
and  croaked  at  him,  "Hey.  Pete, 
you  son  of  a  bitch,"  or  his  puz- 
zlement over  the  relationship 
of  spectators  to  pro  golfers: 

Why  the  fuck  are  they  all  so 
quiet?  The  ball  don't  move. 
'^'■^  Keeneland  had  all  the  tradi- 
tional vestiges  of  horse  racing,  lampposts 
painted  green  and  stone  entranceways  and 
patrons  in  proper  attire.  Rose  and  Gioiosa 
had  marched  into  its  exclusive  clubhouse 
in  bell-bottom  polyester  pants  made  by  a 
frantic  tailor  named  Pepe,  whose  motto 
was  "Bigger  the  shoe,  bigger  the  bell."  As 
Rose  had  his  styled  with  a  high  waist  and 
no  pockets  in  back,  so  did  Gioiosa,  even 
though  he  was  17  years  younger. 

The  races  at  Keeneland  then  were  not 
called  over  a  public-address  system,  in 
keeping  with  the  view  that 
horse  racing  was  still  the  sport 
of  kings,  to  be  seen  and  not 
heard.  The  patrons  carried 
binoculars,  dainty  binoculars 
barely  bigger  than  their  hands, 
except  for  Rose,  who  carried 
a  pair  large  enough  for  a  sa- 
fari hunt,  and  had  bought  an 
extra  set  for  Gioiosa. 

G-.ski.  you  got  your  hinocs? 

The  horses  then  left  the 

starting  gate,  accompanied  by 

nothing,  except  Rose's  own 

voice.  He  spoke  sideways,  as 

if  he  were  spitting  and  call- 

Jf    ing  a  country  reel  at  the  same 

time. 

Hey.  G-ski.  What  did  the  monkey  say 

when  thev  cut  off  his  balls?  . . .  They're 

off! 

Sometime  later  the  memory  of  that 
would  make  Gioiosa  laugh.  But  now  he 
had  feelings  of  shame  and  disgrace,  as  well 
as  a  feeling  of  abandonment,  an  awareness 
that  the  man  he  loved  like  a  father,  told 
a  packed  courtroom  he  loved  like  a  father, 
almost  as  if  he  were  getting  on  his  hands 
and  knees  like  a  supplicant,  didn't  give 
a  single  shit  about  him. 

The  white  van  headed  down  a  service 
road  of  the  nearby  Blue  Grass  Airport 
into  a  fenced-off  area.  Gioiosa  waited  in 
the  van  until  an  unmarked  plane  came— 
white  with  a  blue  stripe.  As  he  and  the 
others  left  the  van,  guards  with  shotguns 
sunounded  them.  He  hobbled  out  because 
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This  important  health  message  is  brought  to  you  through  the  generosity  of  Ford. 


Tied  to  the  Cause 

Ricl<  Fox  and  Vanessa  Williams 
make  a  social  statement, 

wearing  the  Ford  bandanna  as 
a  symbol  of  solidarity  in  the 
fight  against  breast  cancer 


When  It  corr^es  to  breast  cancer,  LA.  Laker  Rick  Fox  knows  there's  no  foolproof  strategy  for  defense.  So  he  feels  truly  blessed 

every  time  his  immediate  family  reports  a  clean  bill  of  health.  "But  I  don't  think  anyone  escapes  entirely  untouched- 
Vanessa  has  an  aunt  and  a  cousin  who  have  faced  this  terrible  disease.  We  know  all  too  well  that  the  fight  must  go  on."  Vanessa 

understands  that  there's  nothing  she  can  do  to  fix  ,t,  but  she's  not  entirely  powerless  either.  "I  can  give  my  love  and  support 
to  my  family  And  I  can  wear  this  bandanna  in  the  hopes  that  someone  out  there  will  be  inspired  to  go  to  the  doctor  because  of  me. 

Knowledge  is  your  best  defense  against  breast  cancer.  To  learn  more,  visit  fordvehicles.com. 
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You  Are  Knot  Alone 

"I  think  that  in  this  day  and  age,  the  point  is  to  bring  awareness  to  everybody. 

Not  just  those  who  have  been  living  with  and  facing  this  terrible  disease,  but  those 

of  us  who  can  do  something  about  it  before  it  touches  us  or  our  loved  ones." 

—Leonello  Borghi 

The  collective  commitment  to  fight  breast  cancer  unites  people  from  all  walks  of  life.  This  year. 
Ford  invites  you  to  wear  your  heart  on  your  sleeve,  in  your  hair  or  even  around  your  neck. 
Show  your  solidarity  by  sporting  the  featured  bandanna,  designed  exclusively  for  Ford  by  fashion 
designer  Leonello  Borghi.  Join  the  crusade  against  breast  cancer  at  Susan  G.  Komen  Breast 
Cancer  Foundation  Race  for  the  Cure®  events  across  the  country.  You  don't  have  to  run  to 
be  a  hero— pick  up  a  complimentary  bandanna  at  the  Ford  tent  and  wear  it  as  you  run,  walk  or 
simply  cheer  from  the  sidelines.  For  more  information  and  Komen  Race  for  the  Cure®  dates, 
visit  fordvehicles.com. 


Ford:  Putting  the  Brakes  on  Breast  Cancer 

Ford  Division  and  its  dealers  are  leaders  in  the  fight  against  breast  cancer,  and  they  are  committed 
to  standing  on  the  front  lines  of  this  cause.  As  a  proud  National  Series  Sponsor  of  Komen  Race 
for  the  Cure® and  with  over  $48  million  in  support.  Ford  is  committed  to  increasing  community 
awareness  of  this  life-threatening  disease,  especially  the  need  for  early  detection,  education 
and  research.  This  is  a  battle  Ford  has  waged  for  the  past  seven  years,  one  that  is  very  much 
in  keeping  with  the  company's  twofold  philosophy:  encouraging  community  involvement  in 
humanitarian  issues  and  being  a  leader  in  corporate  citizenship.  Please  join  Ford  and  the  Komen 
Foundation  in  their  mission  to  help  find  a  cure  for  breast  cancer. 

To  do  your  part  to  help  find  a  cure,  log  on  to  fordvehicles.com. 

The  Susan  G.  Komen 

Breast  Cancer  FtiunJaiii 
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it  was  difficult  to  walk,  and 
right  before  he  got  to  a  set  of 
steps,  a  guard  stepped  on  the 
chain  between  his  ankles  and 
searched  him.  And  then  he 
once  again  hobbled,  up  those 
steps  into  the  plane  that  would 
take  him  to  prison. 

How  did  it  all  go  so  fuck- 
ing bad? 
He  had  silently  asked 
himself  that  question  when  he 
had  seen  the  stone  entrance- 
way  of  Keeneland.  But  find- 
ing the  answer  to  it  would  take 
years  because  of  the  complex- 
ity and  soul-searching  aspects 
of  it,  the  things  he  knew  that 
he  had  never  spoken  about. 
It  was  an  incredible  story- 
improbable  at  its  very  roots, 
raucous  and  crazy  until  it  all 
inevitably  crashed,  a  sporting 
version  of  GoodFellas  with  its 
underpinnings  of  womaniz- 
ing  and  gambling 
and  Porsches   and 
cash  stashed  in  stacks 
of  10  grand  in  a  false 
ceiling. 

Gioiosa  says  he 
has  decided  to  tell  his 
full  story  in  part  be- 
cause the  saga  of  Pete 
Rose  will  never  go 
away.  Not  for  Rose, 
who  was  banned  from 
baseball  in  1989  and 
then  a  year  later  was 
sentenced  to  five  rnonths 
in  prison  on  two  counts 
of  filing  false  tax  returns.  Not  for  Gioiosa, 
who  served  close  to  three  years  in  federal 
prison  before  he  was  freed  in  October 
1992.  Gioiosa  was  a  major  figure  in  the 
Rose  case,  and  he  has  seen  constant  refer- 
ences to  himself  over  the  years  that  don't 
come  anywhere  close  to  revealing  what  he 
says  happened  and  why  he  did  what  he 
did.  The  themes  that  resonate  through  his 
story  are  timeless  and  cautionary. 

In  1988  and  1989,  in  the  thick  of  investi- 
gations into  Rose  and  others  for  a  variety  of 
activities  ranging  from  drugs  to  income-tax 
evasion,  agents  from  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  visited  Gioiosa,  seeking  his  coop- 
eration. The  Office  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Major  League  Baseball,  during  its  in- 
vestigation of  whether  Rose  had  bet  on 
the  game,  hotly  pursued  Gioiosa  as  well. 
Given  that  he  had  shared  a  condominium 
with  Rose  from  1979  to  roughly  1984  and 
had  deah  with  him  regularly  until  the  be- 
ginning of  1987,  they  surmised  he  knew 
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"You  looked 
at  Tom  and  yo" 

thought  of 
Pete  Rose.  It  was 

just  a  reallv 

freaky  thing." 


FIRST  SIGHT 

A  snapshot 

ig  Gioiosa's  first 

meeting  with  Roge, 

»      at  King  Arttiur's  Inn, 

\,   Tampa,  Florida,  1977. 

The  puppy  is  Rose's 

Doberman,  Dobie. 


things  that  might  be  of 
enormous  significance. 
But  alone  among  those 
who  were  snared  in  the 
investigation,  Gioiosa 
I    refused  to  say  anything 
to  investigators,  at  clear 
detriment  to  himself  be- 
cause of  the  possibility 
for  a  plea  bargain  had  he  co- 
operated. Instead,  he  went  to  trial  and  was 
found  guilty  by  a  jury. 

Gioiosa  was  recently  interviewed  for 
more  than  100  hours  by  Vanity  Fair.  In 
those  interviews,  Gioiosa  said  that  he,  at 
Rose's  instruction,  copied  the  ballplayer's 
signature  on  thousands  of  items  ol'  mem- 
orabilia. He  said  he  placed  bets  on  base- 
bail  for  Rose  when  Rose  was  the  player- 
manager  of  the  Cincinnati  Reds.  He  said 
that  he  was  with  Rose  when  Rose  expressed 
interest  in  investing  money  in  cocaine  be- 
cause of  its  financial  return,  and  that  he 
and  a  known  drug  dealer  subsequently 
went  to  Rose's  house  and  picked  up  a  sig- 
nificant sum  of  cash  that  was  used  for  the 
purchase  of  cocaine  in  Florida.  He  also 
said  he  was  in  Rose's  office  when  Rose 
showed  him  a  bat  that,  against  the  rules 
of  Major  League  Baseball,  had  been  tam- 
pered with— "corked,"  in  baseball  vernac- 
ular-to  help  him  maintain  the  "snap"  in 
his  bat. 

Gioiosa's  account  of  his  life  with  Rose 


has  been  supported  by  inter- 
views, previously  published  ma- 
terial about  Rose  that  includes 
hundreds  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  clippings  and  two 
books,  and  neariy  5,000  pages 
of  documents  both  from  fed- 
eral court  and  from  the  seven- 
volume  investigation  of  Rose 
by  the  Office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Major  League  Base- 
ball. In  1989  an  agreement  was 
reached  in  which  Rose  accept- 
ed a  lifelong  ban  from  base- 
ball for  gambling,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  he  could  apply  for 
reinstatement. 

Much  of  what  Gioiosa  de- 
scribes happened  between  him 
and  Rose  alone.  It  represents 
his  account,  since  Rose  will  not 
comment  on  it.  "We  have  ab- 
solutely no  interest,"  said  Rose's 
longtime  agent,  Warren  Greene. 
In  one  of  several  telephone 
conversations  regarding  an  in- 
terview, Greene  coniirmed  that 
Rose  was  present  with  him, 
and  Rose  could  be  heard  in 
the  background  reiterating  his 
refusal  to  be  interviewed:  "No 
interest  last  week,  this  week, 
or  next  week."  (Rose  also  did  not  respond 
to  a  list  of  detailed  written  questions  sub- 
mitted to  him  through  both  Greene  and 
his  attorney  Roger  Makley.) 

Greene  noted  that  Gioiosa  is  referring 
to  events  that  occurred  more  than  a  dec- 
ade ago  and  that  what  he  says  cannot  be 
considered  credible,  because  it  represents  a 
one-sided  view  of  what  may  or  may  not 
have  happened.  "It's  not  worth  it  to  sit 
down  and  contradict  a  new  version  of 
someone's  story,"  he  said. 

But  Rose  actually  seems  eager  to  dis- 
cuss the  past  with  certain  media  outlets. 
In  July  he  appeared  on  the  Fox  cable 
sports  documentary  program  Beyond  the 
Glory.  The  segment,  focusing  largely  on 
the  events  surrounding  Rose's  ban  from 
baseball,  was  extremely  sympathetic  to  his 
case.  During  the  show,  he  insisted  that  he 
had  never  bet  on  baseball  and  lashed  out 
at  one  of  his  accusers,  calling  him  a  "ly- 
ing scumbag  drug  offender."  Rose  also  ac- 
cused the  baseball  commissioner's  office 
of  having  a  vendetta  against  him.  "They 
can't  stand  the  fact  that  I'm  still  alive,"  he 
said.  "They  wish  I  was  dead." 

The  relationship  between  Rose  and 
Gioiosa  reveals  a  tale  quintessentially 
American  in  all  its  hues— about  the  tan- 
talizing power  of  money  and  materialism, 
about  hero  worship  and  the  false  immuni- 
ty it  creates,  about  the  price  of  loyalty.  It  is 
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also  threaded  with  beauty,  for  Gioiosa  him- 
self had  been  a  skilled  baseball  player  and 
realized  that  so  much  of  the  allure  of  Rose 
was  a  particular  kind  of  American  ge- 
nius, his  genius,  a  genius  that  Rose  pro- 
tected and  nurtured  no  matter  what  else 
happened. 

Gioiosa  saw  it  at  the  ballpark,  as  did 
millions  of  baseball  fans,  but  he  saw  it 
mosi  intimately  at  a  batting  cage  in  Cin- 
cinnati called  the  Ball  Game,  where  Rose 
would  spend  hours  at  a  time,  often  with 
whatever  girlfriend  he  had  in  tow  at  the 
moment,  telling  Gioiosa  to  go  to  the  ma- 
chine and  "load  'em  up."  At  certain  times, 
Rose  would  hold  the  bat  as  if  it  were  a 
pool  cue.  aiming  it  with  the  barrel  end 
forward.  Then,  with  one  hand  gripping 
the  handle  and  the  ball  coming  in  at  75  or 
80  miles  an  hour,  he  would  lay  it  right  off 
the  rounded  tip  of  the  barrel  end  with  the 
sound  of  a  plink.  If  Rose  had  missed,  he 
could  have  cracked  a  wrist.  Gioiosa.  who 
had  hit  over  .300  in  college,  did  try  and 
did  miss.  But  Pete  Rose  never  missed,  the 
sound  of  that  plink  like  perfect  notes. 

The  first  picture  of  the  two  of  them, 
taken  the  very  first  time  they  met.  at 
King  Arthur's  Inn  in  Tampa.  Florida, 
is  slightly  blurred.  On  the  left,  in  a  bath- 
ing suit,  is  Gioiosa  with  a  dazed  half-smile 
on  his  face.  On  the  right, 
in  polyester  pants  that 
may  be  pink,  or  light 
brown  at  best,  is  Pete 
Rose.  His  Doberman 
puppy,  named  Dobie. 
is  between  them. 

Gioiosa  was  19,  and 
he  had  managed  to 
climb  a  rung  out  of 
New  Bedford,  playing 
second  base  for  a  com- 
munity college  near 
Boston  called  Massa- 
soit.  Rose,  at  35,  was 
at  the  apex  of  an  icon- 
ic career.  The  year 
before,  in  1976,  the 
Big  Red  Machine  of 
the  Cincinnati  Reds 
had  swept  the  Yankees  in  the  World  .Series. 
Rose  had  hit  .323  for  the  season,  leading 
the  National  League  in  runs.  hits,  and  dou- 
bles. He  was  on  his  way  to  becoming  The 
Sporting  News's  player  of  the  decade  for 
the  1970s. 

It  would  have  been  better  if  the  picture 
had  stopped  right  there,  put  away  in  a 
scrapbook  or  a  top  desk  drawer.  But  even 
then  Gioiosa  looked  hooked,  hopelessly 
hooked,  as  if  in  some  odd  way  Rose  em- 
bodied a  lifeline. 

Gioiosa  didn't  want  simply  to  get  out 
of  New  Bedford.  He  was  terrified  by  the 
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thought  of  dead-ending  there,  staring  into 
nothing  the  way  the  guys  over  at  the  Pan- 
thers club  on  Madeira  stared  past  their 
bottles  of  beer  into  nothing,  doomed  to 
the  rote  of  assembly  work  in  one  of  those 
block-long  mills  along  the  Acushnet  River, 
or  to  one  of  those  boats  where  you  spent 
day  after  day  sick  as  a  bastard,  slicked 
and  stinking  of  fish. 

The  house  on  Covell  Street  that  Gioiosa 
grew  up  in  was  narrow,  with  a  kitchen  so 
tiny  that  it  couldn't  even  hold  a  refrigera- 
tor. "Let's  face  it.  We  were  poor,"  says  his 
mother,  Irene. 

Gioiosa  lived  through  sports,  football 
played  with  a  bunch  of  socks  because  no 
one  could  afford  a  real  football,  endless 
games  of  baseball  with  torn-up  balls  that 
had  so  much  black  electrical  tape  around 
them  he  and  his  friends  called  them  "black 
baseballs." 

Sports  became  his  badge  and  his  es- 
cape in  a  family  that  struggled.  His  father 
was  a  glazier  and  worked  hard  to  put 
food  on  the  table,  and  drove  his  son  to 
the  Y.M.C.A.  every  night.  But  he  also  dis- 
ciplined hard,  with  one  of  those  strops 
that  barbers  used  to  sharpen  a  razor,  and 
sometimes,  after  some  beers  over  at  the 
Panthers  club,  he  would  come  to  his  son's 
games  and  embarrass  him  so  much  with 
his  screams  at  opposing  players  that  Gioio- 
sa just  wanted  to  disappear. 

By  the  time  Gi- 
oiosa was  in  high 
school  at  New  Bed- 
ford  High   in   the 
mid-1970s,  he  was  a 
baseball  star,  a  two- 
year  captain  who 
played  second  base 
and  led  the  state  in 
hitting  his  senior  year. 
He  had  never  grown 
very  tall,  five  feet  sev- 
en, if  that.  So  he  com- 
pensated with  balls- 
to-the-wall  hustle  and 
aggressi\ene<s.  a  style 
of  play  that  was  dir'- 
drenched  and  remind- 
ed people  of  someone. 
'You  looked  at  Tom 
and  you  thought  of  Pete  Rose,"  says  Treg 
Monty,  who  was  the  team's  catcher  in  1976. 
"It  was  just  a  really  freaky  thing." 

Serendipity  brought  them  together.  Mas- 
sasoit  started  its  baseball  season  in 
March  1977  with  a  trip  to  Florida 
and  had  picked  King  Arthur's  Inn  for  its 
lodgings.  As  it  turned  out.  Rose  had  been 
staying  there  for  years  with  his  family  in 
Rooms  132  and  133,  since  the  facilities  the 
Reds  used  for  spring  training  were  nearby. 
While  most  of  the  other  players  on  the 
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Massasoit  team  went  out  drinking  when 
they  weren't  practicing  or  playing.  Gioiosa 
hung  by  the  pool.  He  befriended  a  kid 
named  Petey,  who  he  later  found  out  was 
Pete  Rose's  son.  Then  he  saw  Rose  himself 
and  had  the  picture  of  the  two  of  them 
taken  together.  The  relationship  Gioiosa 
had  with  Petey  endeared  him  both  to  Rose 
and  to  Rose's  wife  at  the  time,  Karolyn. 
Almost  25  years  later.  Karolyn  Rose  dis- 
tinctly remembers  him  for  his  brimming 
enthusiasm.  "I  liked  Tommy  because  he 
reminded  me  of  a  young  kid  that  wanted 
to  make  something  of  himself,"  she  says. 

Gioiosa  watched  everything  Rose  did. 
He  figured  out  that  the  Porsche  parked 
out  in  front  of  King  Arthur's  Inn  under 
a  metal  awning  was  Rose's,  and  he  got 
up  early  one  day  just  to  look  at  it.  He 
touched  the  handles  and  peered  in  one 
of  the  windows,  trying  to  figure  out  what 
music  Rose  listened  to  so  he  could  listen 
to  it  also. 

They  all  met  again  at  King  Arthur's 
Inn  in  1978  under  similar  circumstances, 
with  Gioiosa  still  playing  for  Massasoit 
and  Rose  with  the  Reds.  Gioiosa  went  over 
and  shook  Rose's  hand,  and  Rose  told 
him  to  stop  shaking  his  hand.  He  remem- 
bered his  name,  and  Gioiosa  couldn't  be- 
lieve that  he  remembered.  Rose  whacked 
him  on  the  shoulder  and  asked  him  how 
his  baseball  was  going,  and  Gioiosa  told 
him  that  he  had  batted  over  .300  for  Mas- 
sasoit the  season  before  and  was  hoping 
to  play  in  the  vaunted  Cape  Cod  league 
that  summer. 

"You  just  play  hard,"  Rose  said. 

"I'm  gonna  play  more  than  hard."  said 
Gioiosa. 

He  figured  that  was  the  end  of  it. 


Gioiosa  bought  a  ticket  with  a  Satur- 
day layover  in  Cincinnati  so  he  could 
get  the  best  deal.  The  suitcase  he 
used,  one  of  those  alligator-print  jobs,  was 
hauled  down  from  the  attic.  It  smelled 
and  it  was  old.  Gioiosa  threw  in  a  couple 
of  pairs  of  jeans.  He  wore  a  pair  of  Con- 
\'erse  sneakers  with  a  rip  in  one  of  the  toes. 
The  invitation  was  unbelievable  to  him, 
and  he  wasn't  the  only  one.  Irene  Gioiosa 
didn't  believe  it  at  first,  because  it  didn't 
make  any  sease  that  Pete  Rose  would  say 
it  was  O.K.  for  him  to  visit.  So  Karolyn 
Rose  got  on  the  phone  and  said  that  he 
was  welcome,  that  little  Petey  wanted  to 
have  Gioiosa  come  out.  Gioiosa  was  20  at 
the  time,  back  in  New  Bedford  working 
with  his  dad  at  Baylies  Square  Plate  Glass 
on  Acushnet.  He  wasn't  playing  baseball, 
and  his  life  was  going  in  the  exact  direc- 
tion he  had  dreaded. 

He  arrived  at  the  house,  in  an  upscale 
subdivision  of  Western  Hills  in  Cincinnati, 
sometime  around  the  beginning  of  1979.  He 
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couldn't  believe  the  size  of  the  lawns  com- 
pared with  what  he  was  used  to  in  New 
Bedford,  chain-link  fences  surrounding  lit- 
tle squares  of  grass  barely  big  enough  for 
the  dog  to  piss  on.  At  a  certain  point,  he 
ripped  out  a  little  piece  of  Rose's  lawn  and 
put  it  into  his  suitcase  so  he  could  remem- 
ber what  that  lawn  had  been  like  after  he 
went  back  home. 

The  house  had  five  bedrooms  and  four 
baths.  His  room  upstairs  had  a  television 
and  a  huge  bed  and  a  closet  and  its  own 
bathroom  and  shower.  He  had  never 
stayed  in  a  bedroom  with  its  own  bath- 
room, much  less  its  own  shower.  He  had 
no  idea  that  there  was  more  than  one 
shower  in  the  house,  so  the  first  few  times 
he  used  it,  he  wiped  it  down  in  case  some- 
one else  needed  it. 

He  just  sat  on  the  bed  and  waited  until 
little  Petey  yelled  for  him.  He  went  down 
and  sat  in  a  chair  in  the  family  room.  He 
noticed  the  picture  hanging  over  the  fire- 
place—the adult  head  of  Pete  Rose  on  a 
naked  baby's  body.  He  was  so  nervous  that 
when  the  family  dog  came  over  he  didn't 
dare  touch  him  and  just  let  him  sniff. 

Karolyn  Rose  treated  him  like  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  They  went  to  White 
Castle,  because  Pete  Rose  loved  his  White 
Castles.  Later  on  they  all  piled  into  the 
Rolls-Royce  and  went  to  Kmart  because 
Karolyn  Rose  loved  Kmart. 

At  the  end  of  his  visit,  Gioiosa  told 
Rose  that  staying  with  him  had  been 
a  dream.  Rose  asked  him  where  he 
was  going.  Gioiosa  told  him  he  was  going 
home.  Rose  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to 
stay— maybe  meet  him  down  in  spring 
training  for  the  new  team  he  was  playing 
with  in  1979.  the  Philadelphia  Phillies. 
Gioiosa  didn't  know  what  to  say. 

"I  don't  have  any  clothes." 

"I  didn't  ask  you  if  you  got  any  clothes. 
I  got  clothes  for  you.  Do  you  want  to  stay?" 

Rose  took  Gioiosa  back  into  hi?  bed- 
room. He  handed  him  a  pair  of  Nike 
sneakers.  He  handed  him  silk  shirts  that 
had  been  dry-cleaned,  and  Gioiosa  had 
never  worn  shirts  that  had  been  dry- 
cleaned,  and  as  with  the  little  piece  of 
lawn,  he  kept  one  of  the  little  dry-cleaning 
tags  just  so  he  would  never  forget  it.  The 
shirts  were  a  little  big.  too,  the  sleeves  go- 
ing down  to  his  hands.  But  he  didn't  care, 
because  he  was  wearing  a  silk  shirt,  Pete 
Rose's  silk  shirt. 

More  than  20  years  later,  Gioiosa  puz- 
zles over  that  invitation.  "To  this  day  I  won- 
dered," he  says.  It  may  have  had  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  Gioiosa  was  like  an  older 
brother  to  little  Petey,  or  perhaps  Gioiosa 
reminded  Rose  of  what  he  himself  had 
been  like  when  he  was  young  and  hungry, 
when  he  had  been  a  river  rat  from  the 
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banks  of  the  Ohio  in  a 
ramshackle  section  of 
Cincinnati's  West  Side 
that  was  threaded  by  a 
railroad  line  and  looked 
more  than  just  a  little  bit 
like  where  Gioiosa  had 
grown  up  in  New  Bed- 
ford, in  the  shadow  of 
the  mills. 

But  there  was  also  a 
more  practical  reason,  the 
establishment  of  a  rela- 
tionship in  which  Gioiosa 
would  do  whatever  Rose 
asked,  one  that  would  only  intensify  over 
the  next  eight  years  until  they  parted  com- 
pany in  1987. 

When  they  were  coming  home  from  the 
racetrack  one  night  during  his  initial  vis- 
it, Gioiosa  says.  Rose  asked  him  to  fetch 
the  newspaper  as  soon  as  it  was  delivered 
and  get  rid  of  it.  When  the  paper  arrived 
around  5:30  a.m.,  Gioiosa  crept  outside 
and  dumped  it  into  the  bushes.  Then  he 
went  back  to  bed.  When  he  came  down  lat- 
er, he  says,  Karolyn  Rose  was  arguing  with 
her  husband.  She  pointed  out  that  Gioiosa 
had  not  done  a  very  good  job  of  discard- 
ing the  newspaper,  since  the  covering  of 
snow  on  the  ground  had  made  his  tracks 
easy  to  follow.  The  paper  contained  a  sto- 
ry about  how  Pete  Rose  had  been  named 
in  a  paternity  suit  by  a  woman  named  Ter- 
n  Rubio.  Gioiosa  remembers  Rose  telling 
Karolyn,  "Don't  believe  that  shit,"  but  in 
the  end  Rose  settled  the  suit. 

Virtually  from  the  moment  that  Gioio- 
sa arrived  in  Cincinnati,  he  remembers. 
Rose  made  no  attempt  to  hide  from  him 
the  fact  that  he  had  girlfriends.  He  called 
it  "juggling,"  and  Gioiosa  became  a  facili- 
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tator,  picking  up  girl- 
friends from  the  airport, 
sending  money  to  at  least 
one  of  them  via  Western 
Union,  taking  the  vaunt- 
ed Hickok  belt  that  Rose 
had  won  as  the  nation's 
best  athlete  to  Litwin 
jewelers  and  having  all 
the  diamonds  removed 
and  made  into  earrings 
that  Rose  would  parcel 
out  as  gifts.  (Rose  then 
had  fake  diamonds  in- 
serted and  sold  the  belt  for  about  $30,000 
to  a  collector,  who  exacted  his  own  mea- 
sure of  revenge  when  the  securities  he 
gave  Rose  as  payment  turned  out  to  be 
worthless.) 

In  1979,  after  Rose  separated  from  his 
wife,  he  and  Gioiosa  started  to  live  to- 
gether in  a  detached  condominium  in  a 
complex  called  Chateau  Lakes.  Rose's 
second-floor  bedroom  had  a  perfect  view 
of  the  access  road  through  a  thicket  of 
trees.  He  sometimes  watched  from  the 
window,  and  when  the  car  of  his  steady 
girlfriend  came  into  view,  Gioiosa  says. 
Rose  would  begin  to  yell  like  a  sentry  on 
guard  duty. 

Here  she  comes! 

He  would  give  a  childlike  squeal  re- 
sembling "Gh!  Gh!  Gh!"  Then  the  girl  in 
Rose's  bedroom  at  that  particular  mo- 
ment would  be  dispatched  out  of  the  con- 
do  and  into  her  car. 

The  condominium  Rose  and  Gioiosa 
shared  in  Chateau  Lakes  was  small 
and  nondescript.  Playing  with  the  Phil- 
adelphia Phillies  then.  Rose  spent  almost 
all  of  the  baseball  season  away  from  Cin- 
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cinnati.  But  during  the  off-season  he 
went  back  to  Cincinnati  and  the  con- 
do.  It  had  an  entrance  that  opened 
into  the  Hving  room,  an  alcove  for  eat- 
ing, and  a  small  kitchen.  It  had  a  bur- 
gundy carpet  just  a  gradation  or  two 
from  being  purple,  and  it  was  haphaz- 
ardly decorated— a  gray  couch,  a  televi- 
sion, a  World  Series  trophy  Rose  had 
won  with  the  Reds  collecting  dust  on  a 
shabby  table. 

In  the  basement,  there  was  a  light  fix- 
ture built  into  a  ceiling  of  removable  pan- 
els. It  was  behind  those  panels  at  one 
point.  Gioiosa  says,  that  Rose  hid  stacks 
of  cash  in  $10,000  bundles.  The  money, 
perhaps  as  much  as  $100,000,  came  from 
a  trip  that  Rose  made  to  Japan,  accord- 
ing to  Gioiosa.  Rose  had  it  inside  a  bag 
when  he  arrived  at  the  airport  in  Cincin- 
nati. He  gave  it  to  Gioiosa  to  carry  as 
they  were  walking  toward  the  exit,  and 
he  told  him  to  unzip  it  and  take  a  look 
inside.  Gioiosa  saw  piles  of  cash  when 
he  did. 

Gioiosa  also  remembers  an  oc- 
casion in  which  Rose  had  him  fly  to 
San  Francisco  to  meet  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Japanese  sporting-goods 
company  Mizuno,  which  had  an  en- 
dorsement deal  with  Rose.  The  rep- 
resentative handed  Gioiosa  a  bag, 
and  when  he  took  it  back  to  Rose 
he  discovered  that  it  contained  at 
least  $50,000  of  "stew,"  Rose's  term 
for  money. 

Gioiosa  says  the  money  in  the 
ceiling  was  there  for  Rose  to  "pick 
at"  when  he  needed  it  for  gambling.  Rose 
lost  track  of  how  much  was  there,  says 
Gioiosa.  On  one  occasion,  when  Gioiosa 
was  changing  the  bulb  in  the  basement 
fixture,  he  says,  he  found  an  errant 
$10,000.  He  showed  it  to  Rose,  and  Rose 
was  gratified. 

"I  thought  I  lost  that." 

By  the  early  1980s,  Rose  and  Gioiosa 
had  become  so  intertwined  that  ru- 
mors ran  rampant  all  over  Cincin- 
nati that  Gioiosa  was  in  fact  Rose's  ille- 
gitimate son,  which  he  wasn't.  There 
wasn't  any  real  physical  resemblance. 
Gioiosa  was  dark  and  had  strong  fea- 
tures, evidence  of  his  Italian-Portuguese 
roots.  Rose,  who  grew  up  in  a  neighbor- 
hood of  Poles,  Germans,  and  Irish,  was 
midwestern  to  the  bone.  But  something 
almost  eerie  was  taking  shape-the  way 
Gioiosa  wore  his  hair  like  Rose  and 
sounded  like  Rose  and  played  like  Rose 
when,  through  Rose's  intervention,  he  got 
a  baseball  scholarship  to  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  in  1980.  On  the  field, 
Gioiosa  wore  No.  14  on  his  uniform,  like 
Rose. 


Gioiosa  and 
celebrate  Giotos 
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at  Sleep  Out  Louie's 
a  Cincinnati  bor. 
Inset,  a  note  from  . 
Rose  to  Giaiosa/1 
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I   impede  his  march  on  Cobb,  "Rest  in 
f    peace,  Ty  Cobb,  you  motherfucker." 
'        But  at  a  certain  point  Gioiosa  won- 
dered where  it  was  all  going.  After  the 
college  baseball  season  had  ended,  he 
had  a  duffel  bag  packed  and  was  ready  to 
return  to  New  Bedford,  aware  of  what 
his  life  with  Pete  Rose  had  evolved  into: 
■■'Do  this.  Do  that.  Do  this.  Do  that.'  And 
I  did  it." 

He  had  applied  for  a  position  with  the 
Massachusetts  State  PoHce.  But  Rose  told 
him  to  wait  a  few  days  before  making  a 
decision.  He  waited,  and 
he  never  went  home. 


Gioiosa  says  Rose 
bet  on  baseball,  on 
several  occasions 
doing  it  trom 
his  phone  in  the 
clubhouse  as 
Gioiosa  listened. 


In  Rose,  Gioiosa 
found  not  only  a  life- 
style he  had  never 
dreamed  of  but  also 
a  father  figure.  Rose 
gave  Gioiosa  cloth- 
ing. He  gave  him  a 
car  and  cash  and  let 
him  live  for  free.  He 
was  generous  in  a  way 
Gioiosa  could  not  fath- 
om and  would  never 
forget.  In  Gioiosa,  Rose  found  a  rapt  au- 
dience for  everything  he  did.  Gioiosa 
fulfilled  the  role  of  willing  participant, 
whether  it  meant  lying  in  bed  and  being 
on  the  receiving  end  of  Rose's  stealth  fart 
attacks.  Or  staying  up  with  Rose  until  the 
wee  hours  to  watch  some  car-racing  wreck 
on  ESPN  that  Rose  had  already  watched 
once  before.  Or  going  to  a  pharmacy  with 
a  prescription  for  amphetamines  that  Rose 
wanted  filled.  Or  helping  him  out  of  bed 
one  day  after  his  back  went  out  in  the 
midst  of  chasing  Ty  Cobb's  record  for  hits 
and  hearing  him  mutter,  at  the  thought 
that  the  injury  was  serious  and  might 


In  August  1981,  Rose 
and  Gioiosa  drove  to- 
gether to  the  all-star 
game  in  Cleveland  in  a 
Rolls-Royce.  Two  sisters 
came  along  as  traveling 
companions  and  so 
did  little  Petey.  Then 
Rose  and  Gioiosa  and 
little  Petey  drove  all 
night  to  Philadelphia 
because  Rose  had  a 
regular-season  game 
the  next  night  against 
the  St.  Louis  Cardinals.  They 
got  in  early  in  the  morning.  On  their  way 
to  the  condo  where  Rose  stayed,  in  the 
Jersey  suburbs,  they  passed  Veterans  Stadi- 
um, home  of  the  Phillies.  Rose  made  that 
squealing  sound  he  made  when  he  was  ex- 
cited and  said,  "That  place  is  gonna  be 
packed  tonight." 

Rose  came  up  to  bat  in  the  bottom  of 
the  eighth  after  going  zero  for  three.  Thou- 
sands of  flashbulbs  went  off  all  over  the 
stadium  like  a  laser  show,  or  incoming  trac- 
er fire,  and  Gioiosa  didn't  know  how  even 
Pete  Rose  could  possibly  concentrate  with 
all  those  lights  exploding  into  the  night. 
But  then  the  stadium  erupted  as  the  ball 
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AND  JUST  LIKE   THAT,    YOU'RE  17  AND   YOUR 
PARENTS  ARE  GONE  FOR   THE   WEEKEND. 
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Amandci  I5  tougn :  Amaiir'iV  is  fm&&. TVriiaMa  Is  putting  pressure  on  wUfld'^f^  right  from 

liei-  living  room.  Ainatirja  is  13.  Amanda  is  a  member  of  Amnesty  International.  Sometimes, 
after  school,  Amaruta  sends  an  e-mail  to  the  leader  of  Pakistan,  urging  him  to  stop  th§ 
honor  killings  of  hundreds  of  young  women  like  her.  | 

Amnesty  International  works.  Thanks  to  the  countless  letters,  faxes  and  e-mails  sent  by  our 
one  million  members,  over  40,000  human  rights  violations  have  l:)een  brougtit  to  light  and 
stopped  dll  over  the  world.  I 

You  can  tiolp  too.  All  you  tiave  to  do  is  tiecome  a  rnemijer'during  our  40th  anniversary.  It's  simple. 
Call,  write  or  log  'ni  and  loiri  Amnesty  International.    l.SOO.AMNESTY   amnestyusa.org/amanda 
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His  regimen  included  Equipoise,  a  drug 
intended  for  horses.  He  got  injections 
three  times  a  week  in  each  cheek  of  the 
buttocks  for  a  total  of  six  per  week,  often 
traveling  with  a  little  kit  so  he  could  shoot 
himself  up. 

His  weight  went  from  roughly  165 
pounds  up  to  204,  and  whereas  he  could 
once  bench-press  135  pounds,  he  became 
able  to  bench-press  405.  But  his  physical 
changes,  which  in  the  eyes 
of  many  friends  made  him 
look  virtually  gorilla-like, 
were  nothing  compared  with 
the  psychological  ones  that 
were  later  testified  to  at  his 
trial  by  doctors  who  exam- 
ined him  and  also  by  friends 
and  family  members— arro- 
gance, grandiosity,  a  lack 
of  fear  about  the  conse- 
quences of  his  actions,  a 
willingness  to  fight  at  al- 
most any  moment. 

Fueled  by  the  steroids, 
Gioiosa  was  also  fueled  by 
his  continued  link  to  Pete 
Rose.  They  were  no  longer 
living  together  in  the  con- 
dominium, since  Rose  had  remarried  in 
1984  and  purchased  a  palatial  home  on 
several  acres  in  the  exclusive  Cincinnati 
suburb  of  Indian  Hill.  But  Gioiosa  contin- 
ued to  place  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars 
of  bets  for  him  on  a  weekly  basis,  and 
went  to  the  Reds'  clubhouse  to  see  him, 
and  exchanged  Christmas  gifts  with  him 
one  year  when  he  gave  Rose  a  little  music 
box  in  the  shape  of  a  hobo  that  Rose  put 
in  the  family  roorri.  Gioiosa  tried  to  show 
off  by  proving  what  a  good  "juggler"  he 
had  become,  arriving  at  the  track  with 
one  woman,  then  leaving  and  returning 
with  another,  so  he  could  hear  Rose  laugh 
and  say,  "Jesus  Christ,  unbelievable."  He 
continued  to  do  what  he  could  for  Rose, 
but,  in  the  increasing  desperation  of  what 
Gioiosa  describes  as  a  "collision  of  their 
addictions,"  their  relationship  was  becom- 
ing darker  and  ever  more  frantic. 

Rose's  need  for  cash  to  pay  off  his  gam- 
bling debts,  and  his  attempts  to  hide 
this  from  his  legal  and  financial  ad- 
visers, became  almost  constant,  according 
to  numerous  accounts.  Gioiosa's  thirst  for 
steroids  was  such  that  he  developed  what 
he  calls  a  "reverse  anorexia,"  in  which  all 
he  wanted  to  do  was  get  bigger  and  big- 
ger, regardless  of  the  personal  and  psycho- 
logical costs. 

He  was  living  a  life  of  outrageous  flam- 
boyance that  he  could  not  possibly  sus- 
tain—flying the  Porsche  at  125  miles  an 
hour  down  the  interstate,  getting  out  of 


tickets  by  giving  the  cops  who  stopped 
him  the  autographed  pictures  of  Rose  that 
he  always  had  handy  in  the  glove  compart- 
ment, wrapping  his  money  in  a  rubber 
band  just  the  way  Rose  did. 

When  Dave  Clark,  a  former  teammate 
from  junior  college,  and  his  wife,  Kathy, 
went  to  visit  Gioiosa  in  the  mid-1980s, 
they  saw  firsthand  his  lifestyle— the  cars 
and  the  cash  and  Gioiosa's  placing  bets 
for  Rose  with  no  attempt  to  hide  it.  Clark 


AFTER 
THE  FALL 

Rose,  who  was 
banned  from 
baseball  in  1989 
for  gambling, 
makes  an 
appearance 
in  Los  Angeles 
in  2000. 
He  has  been 
campaigning  for 
his  reinstatement. 


Gioiosa  became 
so  infuriated  with  another 

driver  that  he  put 
his  fist  through  the  drivers 

car  window. 


even  felt  a  little 
jealous.  But  his  wife  knew  that  the  end  re- 
sult would  be  self-destruction.  "This  shit's 
gonna  go,"  she  said  to  herself 

And  as  far  as  that  link  to  Rose  went,  it 
was  always  precarious.  As  a  man  named 
Paul  Janszen,  who  also  placed  bets  with 
bookmakers  for  Rose,  puts  it,  "For 
[Gioiosa]  to  keep  Pete  Rose,  he  has  to 
prove  his  worth.  What  does  he  have  to  of- 
fer? You  have  to  be  able  to  offer  him 
something." 

Sometime  in  1984  or  the  beginning  of 
1985,  Gioiosa  became  the  manager 
of  the  Gold's  Gym  in  the  Cincinnati 
suburb  of  Forest  Park.  He  got  paid  $500 
a  week,  and  he  became  friendly  with  the 
two  men  who  were  heavily  involved  in  run- 
ning the  club,  Donald  Stenger  and  Mi- 
chael Fry.  Rose  met  both  individuals 
through  Gioiosa  and  ended  up  borrowing 
money  from  Fry  and  selling  Stenger  a 
BMW  he  owned.  As  it  later  turned  out, 
both  Stenger  and  Fry  were  also  in  the 
business  of  dealing  cocaine,  and  both  were 
sent  to  prison  for  it.  Stengei  pleaded  guilty 
to  conspiracy  to  distribute  cocaine  as  well 


as  tax  evasion  and  was  sentenced  to  10 
years.  Fry  pleaded  guilty  to  possession 
with  intent  to  distribute  cocaine  and  fil- 
ing a  false  income-tax  return  and  was 
sentenced  to  eight  years. 

Gioiosa  was  aware  of  what  they  were 
doing.  When  Stenger  asked  him  to  drive 
to  Florida  with  cash  and  pick  up  cocaine, 
he  said  yes.  He  says  he  also  made  another 
trip,  which  came  about  after  a  conversa- 
tion with  Rose. 

The  conversation,  Gioiosa  says,  took 
place  with  Stenger  present.  According  to 
Gioiosa,  Rose  expressed  interest  in  in- 
vesting in  cocaine.  According  to  Gioiosa, 
Rose  then  said  he  wanted  Gioiosa  to  be 
the  one  to  drive  down  to  Florida  because 
he  trusted  him.  Gioiosa  says  that  he  ex- 
pressed concern  about  getting  stopped, 
particularly  if  he  was  carrying  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  cash  belonging  to  Rose, 
and  that  Rose  challenged  him  by  asking 
if  he  was  "fucking  scared." 

Sometime  after  that,  Gioiosa  says,  he 
and  Stenger  went  to  Rose's  house 
in  Indian  Hill  and  were  met  by  a 
housekeeper,  who  was  aware  they 
were  coming.  She  went  upstairs, 
says  Gioiosa,  and  then  came  back 
down  with  a  large  quantity  of  cash. 
Gioiosa  says  that  Stenger  took  the 
money.  Roughly  a  week  after  that, 
Gioiosa  says,  he  picked  up  a  bag 
containing  cash  from  Stenger  and 
made  the  trip  to  Florida. 

"I  don't  know  that  to  have  hap- 
pened," says  Stenger  in  response 
to  Gioiosa's  allegation. 
This  is  not  the  only  time  that  Rose 
was  said  to  be  eager  to  invest  in  cocaine. 
In  February  1989,  during  the  investiga- 
tion of  Rose  by  Major  League  Baseball, 
Paul  Janszen  said  in  an  interview  with 
investigators  for  baseball  that  Rose  had 
discussed  cocaine  with  him  sometime 
around  the  beginning  of  1987.  According 
to  the  interview.  Rose  said  he  had  a  cer- 
tificate of  deposit  maturing  and  was 
considering  the  possibility,  as  Janszen 
paraphrased  it  in  the  interview,  to  "use 
that  money  and  buy  the  kilos  and  I'll 
keep  them  in  my  house  because  nobody 
would  have  the  balls  to  come  in  my 
house." 

Janszen  went  on  to  say  that  Rose,  ea- 
ger to  generate  as  much  cash  as  possible, 
noted  that  $50,000  could  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  $150,000  if  it  wasn't  subject  to  in- 
come tax.  Janszen  then  said  in  the  interview 
that  Rose  had  speculated  on  how  much 
he  could  make  from  a  kilo  of  cocaine 
and  whether  he  could  make  "$30,000  on 
a  kilo." 

Roger  Maklcy,  the  attorney  who  rep- 
resented Rose  during  the  course  of  the 
criminal  investigation  into  his  activities 
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and  continues  to  represent  him  in  his  ef- 
forts to  be  reinstated  into  baseball,  says 
that  a  variety  of  federal  agencies  had 
probed  deeply  into  allegations  that  Rose 
was  involved  in  cocaine  and  never  found 
anything.  "[Rose]  never  had  any  involve- 
ment in  cocaine,"  says  Makley.  "That's 
the  fact  of  the  matter." 

Gioiosa  knew  that  the  responsibility 
for  making  the  trip  was  his.  He  was  also 
aware  that  he  could  get  into  trouble  for 
doing  it.  But  he  says  that  he  was  "scared" 
to  say  no  to  Pete  Rose  about  anything. 
From  almost  their  very  first  night  in 
Cincinnati  together,  when  Gioiosa  had 
offered  to  wash  the  snow  and  grime  off 
Rose's  Porsche,  so  much  of  their  relation- 
ship revolved  around  his  doing  what  Rose 
wanted.  And  Gioiosa  also  felt  an  abiding 
indebtedness  to  Rose  for  initially  taking 
him  into  his  life  and  helping  him  sign 
a  professional-baseball  contract.  "I  would 
never  say  no,"  he  says.  "I  guess  out  of  loy- 
alty. I  don't  know  any  other  word  to  use 
but  loyalty." 

It  sounds  like  a  simplistic  explanation. 
But  friends  of  Gioiosa's  knew  his  devotion 
had  reached  a  point  that  seemed  almost 
desperate.  "If  Pete  had  said  to  Tommy,  'Put 
your  head  on  this  block  so  I  can  chop  it." 
the  poor  guy  probably  would  have  done 
it,"  says  Dave  Clark. 

By  the  beginning  of  1987,  Rose  had 
gotten  tired  of  Gioiosa's  behavior. 
There  was  an  incident  at  the  Turf- 
way  racetrack  in  which  Gioiosa  and  two 
Cincinnati  police  officers  created  a  ruck- 
us in  Rose's  private  box  with  their  yelling 
and  screaming.  There  was  one  in  which 
Gioiosa  became  so  infuriated  with  anoth- 
er driver  that  he  put  his  fist  through  the 
driver's  car  window  while  stopped  at  a 
light.  As  his  friend  Bill  Kohler  puts  it. 
"He  was  fucking  out  of  control." 

Rose  apparently  began  to  feel  that 
Gioiosa  was  becoming  too  vocal,  about 
his  betting  activities.  He  also  apparent- 
ly indicated  to  a  friend  that  Gioiosa 
was  going  out  of  his  mind  because  of 
his  steroid  use,  although  Gioiosa  says  it 
was  never  something  that  Rose  dis- 
cussed with  him  directly.  Ben  Stroup, 
who  worked  with  Gioiosa  at  Sleep  Out 
Louie's  as  a  bouncer,  says  Rose's  reaction 
was  to  laugh  when  he  heard  about  all  the 
fights. 

But  a  more  fundamental  reason  for 
Gioiosa's  being  phased  out  may  well  have 
been  that  Rose  had  found  someone  els," 
who  would  place  his  bets  and  do  little 
chores  around  the  house.  That  was  Paul 
Janszen,  and  as  he  watched  the  interplay 
between  Rose  and  Gioiosa,  he  could  intu- 
it what  was  happening.  "Pete  had  no  use 
for  him.  And  why  not?  He  had  me." 


On  January  16,  1987— almost  10  years 
after  they  had  first  met  outside  King 
Arthur's  Inn  and  Gioiosa  had  vowed  to 
Rose  that  he  would  give  180  percent  to 
his  dream  of  playing  major-league  base- 
ball and  Rose  had  told  him  that  all  he 
needed  to  give  was  110  percent— Rose  and 
Gioiosa  came  together  for  what  was  their 
last  social  occasion.  Gioiosa,  28  years 
old,  ballooned  and  misshapen,  looked  like 
a  blowfish,  living  not  a  life  but  only  the 
"illusion"  of  one,  as  his  wife  put  it  later. 
Rose,  45  years  old  and  no  longer  playing 
the  game  that  in  the  history  of  the  game 
no  one  had  ever  played  the  way  he  had, 
was  so  deep  into  sports  gambling  that  he 
was  betting  as  much  as  $50,000  a  week. 
In  the  preceding  three  years  he  had  re- 
portedly lost  at  least  $150,000  to  one 
bookmaker  alone. 

They  were  at  the  Turfway  racetrack  with 
several  others,  and  were  in  the  process 
of  trying  to  win  a  bet  known  as  the  Pik 
Six,  in  which  the  bettor  picks  the  win- 
ners of  six  consecutive  races.  Rose  held 
a  sizable  ticket,  and  an  agreement  was 
made  among  those  who  were  there  to 
divvy  it  up,  with  Rose  getting  the  biggest 
share.  Gioiosa  arrived  late,  and  Janszen 
could  sense  the  undercurrent  of  tension 
between  the  two  of  them,  just  as  Gioiosa 
could  sense  that  he  was  being  replaced. 
Rose  didn't  want  to  cut  Gioiosa  in  on 
the  ticket  at  all,  so  Janszen  agreed  to  sell 
him  a  portion  of  his  share. 

The  ticket  hit  for  $47646.  Then  Rose 
turned  to  Gioiosa  and  designated  him  to 
go  cash  it.  "You  .need  to  show  some  in- 
come," he  said  to  Gioiosa,  who  also  heard 
him  grumble,  "I  pay  enough  to  the  fuck- 
ing IRS" 

As  he  had  done 
so  often  in  the  past, 
Gioiosa  did  as  he 
was  told.  He  went  to    ^_.-_,,-_ 
the  window  and  he     ^mmMtAtM  JAlllL* 
filled  out  the  neces- 
sary  l.R.S.   forms, 
since  gambling  win- 
nings over  a  certain 
amount  are  taxed 
immediately  and  re- 
ported. Then  he  returned  with  the  money 
and  gave  it  to  Rose,  who  parceled  it  out. 
A  little  more  than  two  years  later,  a  fed- 
eral grand  jury  would  end  up  indicting 
Gioiosa,  and  two  of  the  counts  against 
him,  filing  a  false  tax  return  and  conspira- 
cy to  defraud  the  I.R.S.,  would  stem  from 
cashing  that  Turfway  ticket  for  Pete  Rose. 

Next  door  to  the  Westin  hotel  in  down- 
town Cincinnati  is  a  store  that  sells 
Cincinnati  Reds  memorabilia.  There 
are  hundreds  of  items  for  sale— balls  and 
bats  and  posters  and  videos— but  the  item 


that  draws  Gioiosa's  attention  the  most 
has  to  do  with  Pete  Rose.  It  is  a  lami- 
nated copy  of  the  front  page  of  The  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer  of  September  12,  1985, 
the  day  after  Rose  broke  Ty  Cobb's  rec- 
ord for  hits  when  he  stroked  the  4,192nd 
of  his  career. 

NUMBERS  don't  TELL  FULL  STORY,  SayS 

one  headline,  and  Gioiosa,  with  the  ben- 
efit of  16  years  of  perspective,  is  able  to 
chuckle  at  the  irony  of  that.  Looking 
through  the  window  at  the  copy  of  the 
Enquirer  sets  off  pinpricks  of  memory 
for  Gioiosa— the  craziness  of  it  all,  the 
sadness,  the  shame  over  his  own  be- 
havior. 

In  the  summer  of  1987  Gioiosa  left  Cin- 
cinnati and  moved  to  San  Diego  to  work  at 
a  health  club.  He  returned  to  New  Bedford 
about  a  year  later,  and  when  Leo  Rolfes 
of  the  l.R.S.  and  Jayme  Gentile  of  the 
F.B.I,  came  to  New  Bedford  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1988  and  asked  him  what  he  knew 
about  Pete  Rose,  he  told  them  that  he  was 
a  "great  baseball  player"  and  refused  to 
cooperate.  As  time  passed,  he  thought  he 
was  free  and  clear. 

But  on  April  6,  1989,  Gioiosa  was  ar- 
rested as  he  was  walking  down  the  steps 
of  the  house  on  Covell  Street  on  the  way 
to  the  gym.  Two  cars  pulled  up.  He  was 
handcuffed  in  front  of  the  house.  His 
mother  began  to  sob.  He  told  her  every- 
thing would  be  O.K.,  and  then  he  was 
taken  away. 

He  went  on  trial  that  summer,  and  for 
much  of  two  weeks  he  listened  to  what 
was  said  about  him— his  lavish  lifestyle  of 
fancy  cars  and  exotic  birds  and  gold 
jewelry  and  wads  of  cash  kept  in  a  sock 
although  his  income  as  a  gym 
manager  was  only  $500 
a  week,  his  two  trips 
to  Florida  to  bring  back 
cocaine,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral other  supposed 
deals,  his  fighting  and 
hideous  behavior  during 
his  steroid  use. 

Gioiosa  took  the  stand 
and,  instead  of  denying 
what  he  had  been  charged 
with,  admitted  that  much 
of  it  was  true.  He  said  his  income  had 
been  supplemented  with  a  10  percent  cut 
of  Rose's  gambling  losses  from  bookmak- 
er Ron  Peters— the  so-called  vigorish 
that  is  standard  in  betting— although  he 
was  adamant,  and  is  adamant  to  this  day, 
that  he  had  never  been  a  drug  dealer  and 
had  never  received  any  money  for  any- 
thing involving  drugs. 

William  Hunt,  one  of  the  prosecutors 
who  tried  Gioiosa,  said  in  a  recent  inter- 
view that  Gioiosa's  participation  in  the 
cocaine-distribution  ring  that  was  uncov- 
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Beauty  lives  here. 


s  it  possible  an  environment  can  sliape  an  SUV? 

Presenting  the  all-new  Mercury  Mountaineer, 
ore  Bauhaus  than  bruiser.  Make  no  mistake, 
however,  the  Mountaineer  is  pure  SUV.  In  fact, 
may  just  be  the  first  SUV  designed  not 

only  to  take  on  an  environment,  but  to 
ecome  an  elegant  extension  of  it. 

The  SUV  built  for  here,  is  here.  "i 
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ered  during  the  course  of  the  federal  in- 
vestigation basically  amounted  to  his  hav- 
ing been  a  "driver."  He  also  said  that  Gioio- 
sa  in  ail  probability  could  have  pleaded 
guilty  to  a  reduced  charge  had  he  coop- 
erated at  the  right  time. 

His  defense  for  his  actions  was  his  mas- 
sive steroid  use  between  1984  and  1987, 
and  there  was  striking  medical  testimony 
from  several  psychiatrists  who  had  exam- 
ined Gioiosa  and  reviewed  his  medical 
history;  one  described  the  symptoms  he 
was  suffering  from— diminished  concentra- 
tion, increased  aggressiveness,  a  loss  in 
judgment. 

But  what  may  have  been  most  wrench- 
ing about  Gioiosas  testimony  was  what  he 
said  about  Pete  Rose— the  way  he  said,  "I 
wanted  Pete  to  be  proud  of  me  because  I 
thought  I  let  him  down  in  baseball,"  the 
way  he  apologized  to  him  for  his  behavior, 
the  way  he  said  it  "would  be  an  honor  to 
be  his  son." 

It  was  almost  as  if  Gioiosa  had  been 
talking  not  simply  about  Rose  but  to  Rose 
—begging  him  to  come  in  as  a  character 
witness  and  tell  the  jury  that  the  monster 
Tom  Gioiosa  had  become  was  not  the 
man  he  really  was,  to  explain  the  circum- 
stances behind  some  of  the  charges 
against  Gioiosa,  or,  at  the  very  least,  to 
privately  acknowledge 
Gioiosa's  silence  dur- 
ing the  investigation. 
But  it  didn't  happen. 


SURVIVOR 

Gioiosa  at  his  home 

in  Ormond  Beach,  Florida,  on 

June  28,  2001.  With  Rose  and 

his  stint  in  prison  long  behind  him, 

he  is  married  and  working  as  a 

distributor  for  Herbalife. 


On  September  12, 
1989,  a  jury  found 
Gioiosa  guilty  on 
three  of  the  five  counts 
against  him.  Several 
months  later,  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  1990,  Gioiosa  was 
sentenced  to  five  years 
in  prison.  He  spent  roughly  two  weeks  in 
a  county  jail  and  then  was  taken  in  the 
white  prison  van  that  traveled  past  the 
Keeneland  Race  Course  to  the  Blue  Grass 
Airport.  He  got  out  of  prison  in  1992  with 
virtually  no  money  in  his  pockets,  and 
ended  up  in  Maitland,  Florida,  where, 
soon  after,  he  met  a  woman  named  Sandy 
Weathers  while  working  out  at  a  gym. 

Gioiosa  and  Weathers  have  been  mar- 
ried a  little  over  two  years.  They  are  in 
business  together  as  distributors  for  Herba- 
life, the  Los  Angeles-based  company  that 
makes  a  host  of  weight-management,  nu- 
tritional, and  personal-care  products.  They 
have  carved  out  a  comfortable  lifestyle 
for  themselves. 

When  Gioiosa  was  incarcerated,  he  be- 
gan to  experience  terrible  pains,  the  re- 
sult of  his  steroid  use  and  a  condition 
called  gynecomastia.  He  underwent  sur- 
gery while  in  prison  to  remove  290  grams 


Gioiosa  was 
handcuffed  in  front 

of  the  house. 

His  mother  began 

to  sob. 


of  excess  tissue  that 
had  built  up  in  his 
breasts,  a  yellowish- 
pink  mass  with  the 
consistency  of  raw 
chicken.  He  lost  30 
pounds  after  he  got 
out  of  prison,  almost 
as  if  he  were  shed- 
ding the  skin  of  his  former  life. 

He  is  43  years  old  now,  more  than 
double  the  age  he  was  when  he  first  met 
Pete  Rose.  He  hasn't  seen  Rose  in  12 
years,  except  on  television,  and  the  per- 
son he  sees  is  different  now— obviously 
older  but  also  puffy  and  tired.  Rose 
turned  60  this  past  April,  and  he  makes 
his  living  in  a  variety  of  ways— the  sale  of 
his  memorabilia,  a  six-figure  multiyear  con- 
tract as  a  spokesman  for  the  automobile- 
paint-and-body-shop  chain  Maaco  Enter- 
prises, a  licensing  of  his  name  to  two 
restaurants  in  South  Florida.  He  is  still 
married  to  his  second  wife.  They  have  two 
children,  one  of  whom  is  an  actress,  and 
they  have  a  home  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area.  But  much  of  the  time  Rose  is  on  the 
road— acting  as  the  grand  marshal  at  the 
Kentucky  Speedway,  signing  autographs 
at  a  helicopter  exposition,  as  well  as  ap- 
pearing at  a  World  Wrestling  Federation 


event  in  which  a  wrestler  called  Rikishi 
Phatu  did  his  signature  "butt-face"  move 
into  Rose's  face  the  night  after  Rose's 
mother  had  died.  Rose  applied  for  rein- 
statement into  baseball  four  years  ago,  but 
his  bid  has  languished. 

Gioiosa  wasn't  actually  at  Riverfront 
Stadium  when  Rose  broke  Cobb's  record 
for  hits  that  September  night.  But  he  was 
in  Rose's  office  before  the  game,  and  as 
he  continues  to  gaze  at  The  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  it  brings  back  memories  of 
what  that  had  been  like.  He  was  watching 
Rose  get  dressed,  and  there  was  some- 
thing he  always  found  beautiful  about  it 
because  of  Rose's  obsession  with  perfec- 
tion and  detail,  the  embodiment  of  every- 
thing he  was  as  a  baseball  player— the  pol- 
ished shoes,  the  shirt  and  socks  just  so, 
the  bat  wiped  down  with  rubbing  alcohol 
so  that  when  he  was  at  the  plate  and 
fouled  one  off  he  could  see  exactly  where 
on  the  bat  he  had  hit  it. 

But  on  this  particular  night,  with  its 
history-making  implications,  there  was  a 
departure.  Gioiosa  watched  as  Rose  put 
on  several  undershirts  instead  of  just  one. 
It  may  have  been  puzzling  at  first.  But 
Rose's  explanation  said  it  all. 

"I'll  sell  every  one  of  these  mother- 
fuckers." D 
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You 


have  the  freedom  to  choose 
And  now,  you  have  another 

safe  abortion  choice. 
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The  Early  Option  Pill  has 
been  approved  by  the  FDA. 


safely  and  effectively  terminates  a  pregnancy,  and  offers  yet  another  option  for  women  Mifepristone,  the 
ledical  breakthrough  known  as  RU-486  in  Europe,  is  now  available  in  the  U.S.  Taken  in  the  first  49  days  of 
regnancy,  the  Early  Option  Pill  works  to  block  the  effects  of  a  hormone  needed  to  sustain  pregnancy.  In  U.S. 
linical  studies,  96%  of  women  said  they  would  recommend  it  to  a  friend.  To  find  out  if  the  option  used  by 
ver  half  a  million  women  in  Europe  is  right  for  you  —  or  for  a  referral  to  a  quality  provider — call  the  National 
.bortion  Federation  (NAP)  hotline.  At  NAF,  our  members  have  provided  quality  care  to  women  for  over  20  years. 


ind  out  if  the  Early  Option  Pill  is  an  option  for  you:  1-800-772-9100  |  WVyW.earlyoptionS.O 


THE  Bombay  Sapphire 


P    O,  U     R  SOMETHING  PRICEL 

Bombay'"  Sapphire®  Gin.    ^7%  alc./vol.  (94  Proof).    ©1999  The  Bombay  Spirits  Company  USA 


Mure  ijillCclS  AGE:  29  occupation:  Actor.  PROVENANCE:  Girard,  Pennsylvania  (population;  5,133).  LIFE 
IMITATES  art:  "My  upbringing  was  the  movie  Hoosiers.  My  high-school  team  went  to  the  ^^^^^^-L^^J^^JP^^;;^^  '  ^J*  °  ^?f  !„o 
scholarship  to  Woke  Forest.  Then  I  played  pro  ball  for  a  year  overseos."  BASKETBALL  TO  ACTING  ISN  T  XACTLY  A  NORMAL  PRO- 
GRESSION: "When  1  moved  bock  from  playing  overseas,  set  to  go  to  low  school,  1  joined  a  theater  ond  rea  zed  I  was  P---t^°bo 
octing.  This  is  o  love  for  me."  YOUR  PARENTS  MUST  HAVE  BEEN  THRILLED:'  "They  said,  'That  s  fantastic!  Go  have  a  great  tuna  Just 
don't  coll  for  money.'"  BUFFY.  CLASS  OF  2000:  After  landing  a  role  in  1998's  P  eosonMlle,  Blucas  spent  two  seasons  on  My  the 
Vamp,re  Sloyer  os  Riley,  Buffy's  love  interest.  GV/YNETH  AV/AIT$:Tn  the  coming  yeor,  Blucas  stors  opposite  Gwyneth  Poltrow  n  View  from 
.he  Top,  alongside  Md  Giln  in  We  Were  Sold.rs,  and  in  John  Sayles's  next^k  Suns  ine  State:  I  ve  never  seen  ^-|^^^-- 
phere  on  a  movie  set."  IMMEDIATELY  VIEWABLE  IN:  Summer  Cofch,.  with  Freddie  Prinze  Jr.,  and  Kevin  Smith  s  ^^Y ^^^^J^^ 
Back.  WHY  HE'S  PROBABLY  NOT  A  LAKERS  FAN:  A  Woke  Forest  teammate  of  B  ucos's  was  San  Antonio  Spur,  and  Shaq  a  Tir.  Dun- 
con.  "We  got  to  be  great  friends  in  college,  and  we've  remoined/eally  gqod  friends. 
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Mad  about  that  prestigious  Poughkeepsie  academy! 

Vassar  considers  endowing  a  chair  in  Nan  studies 


^jipJt/^^UsJ^ 


.  summer  chained  to  my 
beach  tcfvel:  it  would  be  so  much  easier  if  I  could  just  merge  all  my 
liver  spots  into  a  tan.  But  this  tiny,  tiny  flare-up  of  self-involvement 
disappeared  the  moment  I  learned  that  Oprah  Winfrey— as  Keanu 
Reeves  and  Madonna  have  been,  too— was  the  topic  of  a  college 
course  ("History  298;  Oprah  Winfrey,  the  Tycoon"  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign).  It  took  about  three  seconds 
for  my  brain  to  flash,  "If  these  people  are  worthy  of  the  academy, 
why  not  me?"  What  a  boon  it  would  be  to  have  a  college  course 
about,  or  perhaps  guest-starring,  me;  you  know,  the  socialite/public- 
intellectual  axis  is  such  a  difficult  one  to  negotiate.  (Thank  God 
for  Edmund  Wilson,  though;  proof  that  you  shouldn't  underes- 
timate someone  just  because  his  nickname  is  Bunny.) 

So  I  faxed  my  alma  mater,  Vassar,  a  course  description;  "Under- 
standing Nan  Darien.  Six  credits.  A  multi-disciplinary  look  at  the 
noted  Park  Avenue  socialite  and  Vcinin-  Fair  columnist,  with  special 
emphasis  on  her  conservancy  of  the  python,  so  decimated  by  de- 
signers during  the  fall  2000  season.  Students  will  be  taught  how  to 
make  uncharitable  comments  about  those  not  immediately  present, 
and  also  to  pace  themselves  when  dining  at  Alain  Ducasse.  In  a 
special  module  called  'Resort  Studies,'  the  instructor  will  address  the 
topic  of  why  so  many  of  our  best  resorts  are  riddled  with  unattached 
Greek  men,  and  will  deliver  the  keynote  lecture,  'The  Tliong;  Why?'" 

Vassar  called  back  and  said.  Very  interesting,  very  interesting,  but 
a  mite  "elitist."  and  added  that  I'm  somewhat  of  a  "throwback."  I 
was  a  little  miffed.  You  know,  when  I  was  a  lass  in  Poughkeepsie, 


we  didn't  have  all  this  Gender  Studies  and  Women's  Feelings  and 
Deconstructing  Donald  Duck  stuff;  you  shaved  your  legs  and  got 
on  with  it.  I  was  also  upset  by  Vassar's  lukewarm  response  be- 
cause, well,  frankly,  look  at  the  competition;  if  Keanu  Reeves  is  a 
college  course,  then  I'm  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary. 

However,  not  wanting  to  squander  my  shot  at  immortality  with- 
in the  groves  of  academe,  I  faxed  Vassar  back  a  letter  suggesting 
some  concessions;  have  a  lesbian  of  color  talk  to  the  class  about 
my  interactions  with  various  locals  during  my  trips  to  St.  Barts; 
bring  in  a  menu  from  Jean-Georges  (my  bible)  and  deconstruct 
it;  fly  in  Andre  Leon  Talley  to  discuss  the  new  pant.  Two  weeks 
later  they  called  back  to  say,  essentially.  No  thank  you,  but  are 
you  interested  in  setting  up  a  fund  for  the  theater  department's 
costume  closet?  "Darling."  I  informed  the  young  man,  "I'm  trying 
to  tell  the  world  I'm  Mary  McCarthy,  not  Thelma  Ritter." 

You  know,  so  many  of  my  friends  spent  last  winter  feeling  hag- 
gard and  neglected  for  not  being  included  in  that  field  guide  to 
New  York  society.  Bright  Young  Things,  but  frankly,  I  was  much 
more  devastated  about  not  being  included  in  The  Norton  Antholo- 
gy of  Theory  and  Criticism,  which  came  out  this  June.  After  all. 
have  I  not  single-handedly  raised  the  level  of  discourse  in  this 
magazine?  You  can  have  your  Dame  Edna  and  her  double  enten- 
dres  and  her  sailor-strength  potty  mouth,  but  when  it  comes  to  co- 
gent social  commentary  and  searing  political  jeremiads  . . .  hello? 

So,  I  must  persevere.  I  must  keep  fighting.  As  the  ethnics  say. 
"La  lucha  continua." 
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Look  for  Madonna's  album 


"/Wi/s/u"  in  stores  now. 


ITS  NpT  TV  ITS  HBO 


BO.com /AOL  Keyword:  HBO 


©2001  Home  Box  Office,  a  Division  of  Time  Warner  Entertainment  Company^tS^^Bht^'reserved,  ©Service  macks  Wme  Warner  Entertainment  Compani^;i:^  ^pe  delayed  on  the  West  Coast. 
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Throughout  the  go-go  90s.  the  unflappable  Lou  Dobbs 
was  the  Wiilter  Cronkite  of  financial  journalism,  skeptical 
and  reassuring  at  the  same  time.  Then  a  flap  happened, 
and  then  a  flip— from  CNN  to  Internet  venture  Space.com. 
and  now  back  to  CNN.  As  he  tries  to  rebuild  his  faithful  view- 
ership  in  a  challenging  economic  climate.  Dobbs  pauses  to 
talk  about  his  college  high  jinks,  his  admitted  gluttony,  and 
on-line  porn  with  our  financial  columnist. 

George  Wayne:  Welcome  hack  to  the  Moneyline 
Jninchise,  Lou. 

Lou  Dobbs:  Thanks,  George,  I  appreciate  it. 
G.W.  You're  once 
again   trying  to      J^L 
have  the  most 
profitable 
show  on 
CNN.  Are  you 
pleased  with  the 
comeback  so  far? 
L.D.  So  far,  I  think  the  progress 
is  exactly  what  we  wanted. 
G.W,  CNN  is  a  much  different  place  this  time 
around.  Everyone,  it  .seems,  is  getting  a  talk  show. 
L.D.  Like  who? 

G.W.  Greta  Van  Su.steren.  What's  going  on  here'? 
By  the  way.  don't  you  nii.ss  Willow  Bay"^ 
L.D.  Well,  actually,  she  is  still  with  the  network 
and  will  be  anchoring  two  broadcasts. 
G.W.  What  are  your  thoughts  on  all  these 
promising  dot-coms  turning  into  dot-bombs?  Is 
the  worst  of  the  bloodbath  over? 
L.D.  I  think  it  is.  Consolidation  in  any  ex- 
pansion phase  of  any  industry  in  history  is 
normal,  natural,  and  beneficial.  I  think  you  are 
going  to  see  through  the  course  of  this  year 
further  consolidation  in  the  Internet. 
G.W.  Speaking  of  dot-homhs~what  ever  hap- 
pened to  your  Spcice.com? 
L.D.  The  Web  site  is.  like  every 
other  Web  site  early  in  the  in- 
dustry, suffering  because  of  a 
lack  of  advertising  support. 
We'll  be  breaking  even  by 
the  fourth  quarter. 
G.W.  But,  Lou,  why  is  it 
that  porno  is  the  only 
thing  thai  makes  money 
on  the  Internet? 

L.D.  Why  is  it  that  > 

portals  .  .  .  ? 
G.W.  Porno!  Not  portals! 
L.D.  I  thought  you  said  portals. 
G.W.  But  porno  is  one  solid  bet  on  ilw 
Internet. 
L.D.  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  tell  you  what 


Bullish  on  Lou  Dobbs 
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company  to  bet.  I  don't  know  who  produces  it,  so  I  couldn't 
evaluate  it  as  an  investment  strategy.  George. 
G.W.  What  is  your  oddest  phobia? 

L.D.  Oddest  phobia?  George,  I  have  to  apolo- 
gize. I'm  sitting  here  trying  to  think  of  what 
^fep.  ij^^Bk       I  "in  afraid  of.  I  suppose  the  greatest  fear 
that  comes  to  mind  is  not  having  enough 
to  eat. 

G.W.  Really?  You  certainly  couldn't  tell  from 
looking  at  you.', 

L.D.  That's  exactly  what  I  mean.  I'm  trying 
to  get  over  that  phobia  and  lose  about  30 
.pounds. 

G.W.  miat  are  your  weaknesses? 
L.D.  Italian,  French.  American. 
G.W.  Is  it  true  that  you  have  a  sign 
on  your  desk  that 
says.  NO  WHINING? 

L.D.  That  is  ab- 
solutely true.  It 
is  usually  point- 
ed at  me,  how- 
ever. 

G.W.  //  is?  I've 
heard  that  Lou 
Dobbs  is  a  scream- 
ing ball-buster,  and  a 
very  difficult  man  to  work  for 
L.D.  Perhaps  that  was  true  at  a  time 
when  I  was  president  of  CNNfn, 
CNNfn.com,  on  the  E.xecutive  Com- 
mittee of  CNN,  an  executive  vice 
president  of  CNN,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  day  doing  a  one-hour  broad- 
cast. But  I've  mellowed,  George! 
G.W.  /  watched  you  one-on-one  with 
the  world's  richest  mem  the  other  day. 
What  is  he  really  like? 
L.D.  Bill  Gates  is  very  much  as  you 
see  him  on  television.  He's  thoughtful; 
he  is  a  man  who  knows  precisely  what 
his  vision  is,  and  doesn't  often  deviate 
from  it.  He's  very  much  a  nice  guy. 
G.W.  Have  you  ever  been  to  that  humon- 
gous  mansion  of  his  in  Seattle? 
L.D.  No,  no.  Never  been  inside  it. 
G.W.  Is  it  true  that  you  indulged  in 
cannabis  while  at  Harvard? 
L.D.  My  favorite  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion was  Phil  Jackson's.  When  it  be- 
came fashionable  to  ask  people  that 
question,  he  responded  by  saying, 
"Let  me  say  only  that  I  fully 
participated  in  my  genera- 
tion." That's  the  answer 
that  I'm  standing  by. 
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THINK  OF  IT  AS  UPGRADING  YOUR  CONTACTS 


DISCOVER  THE  REMARKABLE 
ACUVUE    BIFOCAL  SOFT  CONTACT  LENS 


Give  up  your  contacts  for 
a  pair  of  bifocals?  Never.  But  it's 
getting  harder  to  deny  that  your 
vision  is  changing. 

Fact  is,  you  can  enjoy 
reptional  vision  and  stay  in  contacts.  Just 
)grade  to  ACUVUE  BIFOCAL  Contact  Lenses, 
'en  if  you've  never  tried  soft  contact  lenses 
■fore,  you'll  appreciate  that  ACUVUE  BIFOCAL 
)ntact  Lenses  are  scientifically  designed  with 
'e  vision  zones,  allowing  you  to  .see  clearly 


at  varying  distances.  So  you  can  focus  both  near 
and  far.  Something  you  probably  ne\'er  thought 
a  contact  lens  could  help  you  do. 

Visit  a  participating  Eye  Care  Professional 
to  determine  if  ACUVUE  BIFOCAL  Contact  Lenses 
are  right  for  you.  For  help  in  finding  a  nearby 
ACUVUE"  B/FOCAL  Eye  Care  Professional  to  fit  your  free  trial  pair. 
Contact  Lenses     yisit  ww^w.acuvue.com.  (Professional 

have  5  vision  zones 

to  help  you  see  clearly  examination  and  fitting  lees  are  not  included, 
both  near  and  far      however.  Certain  fees  may  be  covered  by 
some  insurance  plans.) 
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Science  of  Sight' 


THE  POSSES 
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GLOBAL  TITAN 


George  Soros 

Buffett,  Gates,  Kofi  Annan, 
the  Emir  of  Qatar 


Beetle  brows 


Chalk-striped  single-breasted 
suit  from  Sulka 


Klaus  Schwab 


Poor  visibility  in  the 
two-mon  sub 

Prince  Al-Waleed 
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GERRY  FORD  BOYS 


Dick  Cheney 

Rumsfeld,  O'Neill, 
Greenspan  ► 

Naval  Observatory 
Menacing  sneer 


The  80s  The  Ford  ascension  ^ 


Gray  Brooks  Brothers 
three-button  suit 


Richard  Nixon 
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chatterboxes 
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Lindsay 
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Procure  a  weapons 
system 


Henry  Kissinger^ 
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Version 
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Harvey  Weinstein 

Bob  Weinstein,  Ben  and 
Matt,  Gwyneth,  Barbet 


Nobu 


Premature  Oscar  win^ 


The  English 
Patient 


Black  suit,  gray  shirt 


Michoel  Eisner 
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Merchant  Ivory 


Hamptons  magazine 
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BRIT  LIT 


Martin  Amis 


Rushdie,  McEwan, 
Hitchens 


The  Cobden  Club 


Languid  drawl  and 
orthodontic  bills 


Half-million-pound 

advance  for 

The  Information 

Corduroy  jacket, 
U2  T-shirts 


Gore  Vidal 


Fatwos 


Will  Self 


Lodbroke  Grove 


Be  taken  opart 
by  James  Wood  in  print 

The  Booker  Prize  committee 
and  at  least  one  ex-wife 


Gronto 
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SCIENTOLOGY 


John  Travolta 


A  Cruise,  Alley, . 
f     Elfmon,  Chick  Coic 


Celebrity  Center 


Intense  glare 


Suinq  The  Not 


V-neck  swe^ 
no  shirt,  fitter 


Milton  Katselcl 


Negative  thetons 
■^  Isaac  Hayes 
Clearwater,  Florii 

Erase  personality ; 
Germany 


Dianetics 


John  McCain  David  Schwimmer 


CEO. 


"Never  apologize. 
H's  a  sign  of  weakness.' 


■^  Restaurateur 


"We  make  the  films 
Hollywood  is  afraid  to  touch." 


>  roKer 

jT      M  player 

"It's  just  a  book,  mate.' 


"Don't  think  we 
can't  get  to  you." 
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CAMERA                      *^*  1 

Alive  and  Clicking 


'n  any  weeknight  in  New  York,  the  permanent  party  at  Ian  Schrager's  Hudson  Hotel  is 
in  full  swing.  But  the  Glam-o-meter  almost  cracked  one  summer  night  when  Gwyneth  Paltrow 
hosted  a  party  in  the  penthouse  for  Mario  Testino's  new  collection  of  photographs,  Alive. 
This  wasn't  the  normal  tweed-and-tote-bog  book-party  crowd.  Helena  Christensen, 
Heidi  Klum,  Erin  Wasson,  and  Rosanna  Arquette  sparkled  on  the  24th  floor,  while 
Francesco  Clemente,  Jimmy  Fallon,  and  Matthev\^  Modine  admired  the  view  from 
the  balcony.  Julianne  Moore  and  Natalie  Portman  arrived  after  sunset,  and  Zoe  Cas- 
savetes stopped  by  before  her  own  surprise  birthday  party.  And  while  Shalom  Harlow  and 
Kevin  Aucoin  bopped  to  the  mix  of  D.J.  Lady  Bunny,  the  guest  of  honor  basked  in  the  col- 
lective star-power  glow  of  his  loyal  subjects,  camera  in  hand.  -ANNE   FULENWIDER 

PHOTOGRAPHS    BY    PATRICK     McMULLAN 
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Palm  porn 
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Batting  cage 


"Let  them 
eat  caite." 


FAMOUS  LAST 
WORDS 


Night  hikes 


"Fuck  you, 
white  trash." 
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OR     THE      PHOTOGRAPHER     WHO      BELIEVES 


UBJECTS      SHOULD      ONLY      SAY     "CHEESE"     IN 


ESPONSE     TO     QUESTIONS     ABOUT     CHEESE, 


The  N80 


There  comes  a  point  when  you  realize  the  best  way  to  pose  a  subject  is  not  to  do  it  at  all.  That's  when  it's  time  to 
look  at  the  Nikon  NSO'".  Its  Dynamic  AF  Mode  focuses  accurately  on  uncooperative  subjects. 
On-Demand  Grid  Lines  help  you  determine  the  perfect  composition.  And  W-segment  3D 
Matrix  Metering  and  a  built-in  Speedlight  ensure  the  right  exposure,  so  subjects  look  their 
best  every  time.  Plus  a  host  of  other  features  that  allow  you  not  only  to  capture  images 
but  create  them.  Making  the  NSO  part  artistic  tool,  part  work  of  art       m||jU^^-- 
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Wf  TAKE  THE  WORLD'S 
GREATEST  PICTURES' 


CANITIES 

Oh,Tenenbaum 

Wes  Anderson  s  new  fable 

For  The  Royal  Tenenbaums,  Disney  gave  direc- 
tor Wes  Anderson  the  biggest  budget  he  has 
ever  hod  to  work  with  ("In  the  low  20s,  which 
is  cheap,  really,"  he  says),  but  the  fable-like  quality  of 
his  first  two  films,  the  charming  Bottle  Rocket  and  Rusfi- 
more,  is  still  intact. 

In  the  movie,  which  was  shot  in  Manhattan  and  is 
set  for  December  release.  Gene  Hackman  plays  Roy- 
al Tenenbaum,  a  cruel  patriarch  with  a  heart  of  mush. 
With  his  co-writer,  actor  Owen  Wilson,  Anderson 
wrote  the  part  especially  for  Hackman. 

Every  actor  in  The  Royal  Tenenbaums  gets  to  play  some- 
one out  of  a  modern-day  fairy  tale.  Anjelica  Huston 
is  archaeologist  turned  supermom  Etheline  Tenenbaum. 
Ben  Stiller  ploys  Chas  Tenenbaum,  a  onetime  whiz-kid 
businessman  who's  now  a  widower  obsessed  with  the 
safety  of  his  children  (played  by  Jonah  Meyerson  and 
Grant  Rosenmeyer).  G>vyneth  Paltrow  is  Morgot 
Tenenbaum,  a  playwright  who  could  pass  for  a  wised-up 
version  of  J.  D.  Salinger's  Franny  Glass.  Luke  Wilson 
plays  Richie  Tenenbaum,  a  former  tennis  star  who  has  been 
at  sea  (literally)  ever  since  falling  apart  during  a  major  tour- 
nament. And,  as  he  did  for  Rusfimore,  Anderson  has  cast 
Bill  Murray  more  for  his  melancholy  quality  than  his  manic 
side,  giving  him  the  role  of  lovesick  cuckold  Raleigh  St.  Clair. 
Anderson,  a  32-year-old  Texan  who  lives  on  Manhattan's 
Upper  East  Side,  has  placed  this  bunch  in  a  gentle,  cockeyed 
version  of  New  York— a  world  of  cigarettes  and  ship  travel, 
where  every  other  person  seems  to  be  working  on  some 
grand  manuscript.  But  while  the  storybook  setting  is  entertain- 
ing in  itself,  it's  not  the  point.  "There's  a  lot  of  invented  stuff  in 
it,"  says  Anderson,  "but  the  relationships  and  a  lot  of  the  im- 
portant events  that  it's  about  are  personal.  It's  certainly  not  auto- 
biographical, but  it's  personal  anyway."  -JIM  windolf 


SHEILA  BRIDGES 

interior  designer 

By  the  River  Piedra  i 
Sat  Down  &  Wept, 

by  Paulo  Coelho  (HarperCollins) 

"It  is  a  beautiful  and  poetic 

story  about  thie  infinite  and 

unexpected  possibilities  that  appear 

in  our  lives  when  we  hove  faith, 

take  emotional  risks,  and  believe 

in  the  power  of  love." 


NIGHT 
TABLE 
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JOHN  BARRETT 

celebriiy  hairsfykt 

The  Operator: 

David  Geffen  Builds,  Buys, 

and  Sells  the  New  Hollywood, 

by  Tom  King  (Random  House). 

'A  glimpse  into  the  psyche  of 

the  most  creative  business  genius 

in  Hollywood." 


MICHAEL  YORK 

acfor,  author 


Violet:  The  Life  and  Lovesi 
of  Violet  Gordon  Woodhousj 

by  Jessica  Douglas-Home  (Hop 
"The  biography  of  Violet 
Gordon  Woodhouse,  famous 
England  as  much  for 
her  skills  as  a  musician  as  fo  I 
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SANDRA  BERNHARD 

host.  The  Sandra 
Bernhord  Experience 

Sarah,  by  J.  T  LeRoy  (Bloonnsbury). 

"I  started  reading  it  after 

hearing  so  many  amazing  things  about 

the  book  and  about  him.  It's  row, 

genuine,  and  quite  difficult  at  times.  He's 

incredibly  courageous 

and  the  worid  needs  more  people 

like  that — especially  now." 
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YOUR  FACE  WOULDTOVE  HAVING  THESE  LINES. 

Who  has  the  perfect  face?  According  to  the  mask  that  measures  perfection,  Elizabeth  Hurley  comes  as 
close  as  anyone.  To  find  out  more,  join  TLC,  John  Cleese  and  Elizabeth  Hurley  for  a  fascinating  look 
at  how  our  faces  shape  our  identity  and  how  biology  and  culture  affect  our  appearance.  To  see  if  you 
measure  up,  go  to  discovery.com  and  click  on  TLC.  It's  a  face  worth  watching. 
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GORE 

VI  DAL 

FHE  MEANING 

OF  TIMOTHY 

VTcVEIGH 


tnericans  were  fed  the  story  of  Timothy  McVeigh's  trial  and  execution  as  a  simple,  unques- 
)nable  narrative:  he  was  guilty,  he  was  evil,  and  he  acted  largely  alone.  Gore  Vidal's 
)98  Vanity  Fair  essay  on  the  erosion  of  the  U.S.  Bill  of  Rights  caused  McVeigh  to  begin 
three-year  correspondence  vv^ith  Vidal,  prompting  an  examination  of  certain  evidence 
at  points  to  darker  truths-a  conspiracy  willfully  ignored  by  F.B.I,  investigators,  and 
possible  cover-up  by  a  government  waging  a  secret  war  on  the  liberty  of  its  citizens 
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oward  the  end  of  the 


last  century  but  one,  Richard  Wagner  made 
a  visit  to  the  southern  Italian  town  of  Ra- 
vello,  where  he  was  shown  the  gardens  of  the 
thousand-year-old  Villa  Rufolo.  "Maestro," 
asked  the  head  gardener,  "do  not  these  fan- 
tastic gardens  'neath  yonder  azure  sky  that 
blends  in  such  perfect  harmony  with  yon- 
der azure  sea  closely  resemble  those  fabled 
gardens  of  Klingsor  where  you  have  set  so 
much  of  your  latest  interminable  opera, 
ParsifaP.  Is  not  this  vision  of  loveliness  your 
inspiration  for  Klingsor?"  Wagner  mut- 
tered something  in  German.  "He  say,"  said 
a  nearby  translator,  "'How  about  that?'" 
How  about  that  indeed,  I  thought,  as  I 
made  my  way  toward  a  corner  of  those  fa- 
bled gardens,  where  ABC-TV's  Good  Morn- 
ing America  and  CBS's  Early  Slum-  had  set 
up  their  cameras  so  that  I  could  appear  "live" 
to  viewers  back  home  in  God's  country. 

This  was  last  May.  In  a  week's  time  "the 
Oklahoma  City  Bomber,"  a  decorated  hero 
of  the  Gulf  War,  one  of  Nature's  Eagle 
Scouts,  Timothy  McVeigh,  was  due  to  be 
executed  by  lethal  injection  in  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana,  for  being,  as  he  himself  insisted, 
the  sole  maker  and  detonator  of  a  bomb 
that  blew  up  a  federal  building  in  which 
died  168  men,  women,  and  children.  This 
was  the  greatest  massacre  of  Americans  by 
an  American  since  two  years  eadier,  when 
the  federal  government  decided  to  take  out 
the  compound  of  a  Seventh-Day  Adventist 
cult  near  Waco,  Texas.  The  Branch  Davidi- 
ans,  as  the  cultists  called  themselves,  were 
a  peaceful  group  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren living  and  praying  together  in  antici- 
pation of  the  end  of  the  world,  which  started 
to  come  their  way  on  February  28,  1993. 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms,  exercising  its  mandate  to 
"regulate"  firearms,  refused  all  invitations 
from  cult  leader  David  Koresh  to  inspect 
his  licensed  firearms.  The  A.TF.  instead 
opted  for  fun.  More  than  100  A.TF.  agents, 
without  proper  warrants,  attacked  the 
church's  compound  while,  overhead,  at  least 
one  A.T.F.  helicopter  fired  at  the  roof  of  the 
main  building.  Six  Branch  Davidians  were 
killed  that  day.  Four  A.T.F.  agents  were  shot 
dead,  by  friendly  fire,  it  was  thought. 
There  was  a  standoff.  Followed  by  a  Sl- 
'z  a  n  i  t  y    FAIR 


McVeigh  died 

in  character; 
m  control. 

Always 

the  survivalist, 

he  seemed  to  ration 

his  remaining 

breaths. 

When, 

after  four  minutes, 

he  was  officially 

dead, 

his  eyes 

were^still  open, 

staring  into 

the  camera 
recording  him 

live. 


day  siege  in  which  loud  music  was  played  7 
hours  a  day  outside  the  compound.  The 
electricity  was  turned  off.  Food  was  denie 
the  children.  Meanwhile,  the  Media  we 
briefed  regularly  on  the  evils  of  David  K' 
resh.  Apparently,  he  was  making  and  se 
ing  crystal  meth;  he  was  also— what  else 
these  sick  times?— not  a  Man  of  God  but 
Pedophile.  The  new  attorney  general,  Jan 
Reno,  then  got  tough.  On  April  19  she  c 
dered  the  F.B.I,  to  finish  up  what  the  A.T 
had  begun.  In  defiance  of  the  Posse  Con 
tatus  Act  (a  basic  bulwark  of  our  fragi  „ 
liberties  that  forbids  the  use  of  the  milita 
against  civilians),  tanks  of  the  Texas  Natio 
al  Guard  and  the  army's  Joint  Task  Fon 
Six  attacked  the  compound  with  a  gas  dea 
ly  to  children  and  not  too  healthy  for  adu 
while  ramming  holes  in  the  building.  Son 
Davidians  escaped.  Others  were  shot  by  FB 
snipers.  In  an  investigation  six  years  lat( 
the  F.B.I,  denied  ever  shooting  off  anythii 
much  more  than  a  pyrotechnic  tear-gas  ca 
nister.  Finally,  during  a  six-hour  assault,  tl 
building  was  set  fire  to  and  then  bulldoze 
by  Bradley  armored  vehicles.  God  saw  to 
that  no  F.B.I,  man  was  hurt  while  more  th; 
80  cult  members  were  killed,  of  whom 
were  children.  It  was  a  great  victory  for  U 
cle  Sam,  as  intended  by  the  F.B.I. ,  who 
code  name  for  the  assault  was  Show  Tim 

It  wasn't  until  May  14,  1995,  that  Jan 
Reno,  on  60  Minutes,  confessed  to  se 
ond  thoughts.  "I  saw  what  happened,  ai 
knowing  what  happened,  I  would  not  ( 
it  again."  Plainly,  a  learning  experien 
for  the  Florida  daughter  of  a  champi( 
lady  alligator  rassler. 

The  April  19,  1993,  show  at  Waco  prov 
to  be  the  largest  massacre  of  Americans 
their  own  government  since  1890,  wher 
number  of  Native  Americans  were  slauj 
tered  at  Wounded  Knee,  South  Dakoi 
Thus  the  ante  keeps  upping. 

Although  McVeigh  was  soon  to  indie; 
that  he  had  acted  in  retaliation  for  what  h 
happened  at  Waco  (he  had  even  pick 
the  second  anniversary  of  the  slaught 
April  19,  for  his  act  of  retribution),  our  gc 
ernment's  secret  police,  together  with 
allies  in  the  Media,  put,  as  it  were, 
heavy  fist  upon  the  scales.  There  was 
be  only  one  story:  one  man  of  incredil 
innate  evil  wanted  to  destroy  innocent  li\ 
for  no  reason  other  than  a  spontaneo 
joy  in  evildoing.  From  the  beginning, 
was  ordained  that  McVeigh  was  to  ha 
no  coherent  motive  for  what  he  had  do 
other  than  a  Shakespearean  motiveless  n 
lignity.  lago  is  now  back  in  town,  with 
bomb,  not  a  handkerchief  More  to  t 
point,  he  and  the  prosecution  agreed  tl 
he  had  no  serious  accomplices. 

I  sat  on  an  uncomfortable  chair,  facinj 
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camera.  Generators  hummed  amid  the  del- 
phiniums. Good  Morning  America  was  first. 
I  had  been  told  that  Diane  Sawyer  would 
be  questioning  me  from  New  York,  but 
ABC  has  a  McVeigh  "expert,"  one  Charles 
Gibson,  and  he  would  do  the  honors.  Our 
interview  would  be  something  like  four 
minutes.  Yes,  I  was  to  be  interviewed  In 
Depth.  This  means  that  only  every  other 
question  starts  with  "Now,  tell  us,  brief- 
ly ...  "  Dutifully,  I  told,  briefly,  how  it  was 
that  McVeigh,  whom  I  had  never  met, 
happened  to  invite  me  to  be  one  of  the 
five  chosen  witnesses  to  his  execution. 

Briefly,  it  all  began  in  the  November  1998 
issue  of  Vanity  Fair.  I  had  written  a  piece 
about  "the  shredding  of  our  Bill  of  Rights." 
I  cited  examples  of  I.R.S.  seizures  of  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law,  warrantless 
raids  and  murders  committed  against  inno- 
cent people  by  various  drug-enforcement 
groups,  government  collusion  with  agribus- 
iness's  successful  attempts  to  drive  small 
farmers  out  of  business,  and  so  on.  (For 
those  who  would  like  further  evidence  of  a 
government  running  amok,  turn  to  page  397 
of  my  The  Last  Empire.)  Then,  as  a  coda,  1 
discussed  the  illegal  but  unpunished  mur- 
ders at  Ruby  Ridge,  Idaho  (a  mother  and 
child  and  dog  had  been  killed  in  cold  blood 
by  the  F.B.I.);  then,  the  next  year,  Waco. 
The  Media  expressed  little  outrage  in  either 
case.  Apparently,  the  trigger  words  had  not 
been  spoken.  Trigger  words'?  Remember  Tlie 
Manchurian  Candidatcl  George  Axeirod's 
splendid  1962  film,  where  the  brainwashed 
(by  North  Koreans)  protagonist  can  only 
be  set  in  murderous  motion  when  the  gra- 
cious garden-club  lady,  played  by  Angela 
Lansbury,  says,  "Why  don  t  you  pass  the 
time  by  playing  a  little  solitaire?" 

Since  we  had  been  told  for  weeks  that 
the  Branch  Davidian  leader,  David  Koresh, 
was  not  only  a  drug  dealer  but  the  sexual 
abuser  of  the  27  children  in  his  compound, 
the  maternal  Ms.  Reno  in  essence  decreed: 
Better  that  they  all  be  dead  than  defiled. 
Hence,  the  attack.  Later,  11  members  of  the 
Branch  Davidian  Church  were  put  on  trial 
for  the  "conspiracy  to  commit  murder"  of 
the  federal  agents  who  had  attacked  them. 
The  jury  found  all  11  innocent  on  that 
charge.  But  after  stating  that  the  defendants 
were  guilty  of  attempted  murder— the  very 
charge  of  which  they  had  just  been  acquit- 
ted—the judge  sentenced  eight  innocent 
church  members  up  to  40  years  on  less- 
er charges.  One  disgusted  juror  said,  "The 
wrong  people  were  on  trial."  Show  Time! 

Personally,  I  was  sufficiently  outraged  to 
describe  in  detail  what  had  actually  hap- 
pened. Meanwhile,  the  card  players  of  1998 
were  busy  shuffling  and  dealing.  Since 
McVeigh  had  been  revealed  as  evil  itself, 
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no  one  was  interested  in  why  he  had  done 
what  he  had  done.  But  then  "why"  is  a 
question  the  Media  are  trained  to  shy  away 
from.  Too  dangerous.  One  might  actually 
learn  why  something  had  happened  and 
become  thoughtful.  I  wrote  in  these  pages: 

For  Timothy  McVeigh,  [Waco  and  Ruby 
Ridge]  became  the  symbol  of  [federal]  op- 
pression and  murder.  Since  he  was  now  suf- 
fering from  an  exaggerated  sense  of  justice, 
not  a  common  American  trait,  he  went  to 
war  pretty  much  on  his  own  and  ended  up 
slaughtering  more  innocents  than  the  Feds 
had  at  Waco.  Did  he  know  what  he  was  do- 
ing when  he  blew  up  the  Alfred  R  Murrah 
Federal  Building  in  Oklahoma  City  because 
it  contained  the  hated  [Feds]?  McVeigh  re- 
mained silent  throughout  his  trial.  Finally, 
as  he  was  about  to  be  sentenced,  the  court 
asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  speak.  He  did. 
He  rose  and  said,  "I  wish  to  use  the  words 
of  Justice  Brandeis  dissenting  in  Olm.stcad  to 
speak  for  me.  He  wrote,  'Our  government  is 
the  potent,  the  omnipresent  teacher.  For 
good  or  ill,  it  teaches  the  whole  people  by 
its  example.""  Then  McVeigh  was  sentenced 
to  death  by  the  government. 

Those  present  were  deeply  confused  by 
McVeigh's  quotation.  How  could  the  Devil 
quote  so  saintly  a  justice?  I  suspect  that  he 
did  it  in  the  same  spirit  that  lago  answered 
Othello  when  asked  why  he  had  done  what 
he  had  done:  "Demand  me  nothing,  what 
you  know  you  know,  from  this  time  forth  I 
never  will  speak  word."  Now  we  know,  too: 
or  as  my  grandfather  used  to  say  back  in 
Oklahoma,  "Every  pancake  has  two  sides." 

When  McVeigh,  on  appeal  in  a  Colorado 
prison,  read  what  I  had  written  he  wrote 
me  a  letter  and  . . . 

But  I've  left  you  behind  in  the 
Ravello  garden  of  Klingsor, 
where,  live  on  television,  I 
mentioned  the  unmention- 
able word  "why,"  followed 
by  the  atomic  trigger  word 
"Waco."  Charles  Gibson, 
3,500  miles  away,  began  to  hyperventilate. 
"Now,  wait  a  minute  ..."  he  interrupted. 
But  I  talked  through  him.  Suddenly  I  heard 
him  say,  "We're  having  trouble  with  the 
audio."  Then  he  pulled  the  plug  that  linked 
ABC  and  me.  The  soundman  beside  me 
shook  his  head.  "Audio  was  working  per- 
fectly. He  just  cut  you  off"."  So,  in  addition 
to  the  governmental  shredding  of  Amend- 
ments 4,  5,  6,  8,  iind  14,  Mr.  Gibson  switched 
off"  the  journalists'  sacred  First. 

Why?  Like  so  many  of  his  interchange- 
able TV  colleagues,  he  is  in  place  to  tell 
the  viewers  that  former  senator  John  Dan- 
forth  had  just  concluded  a  14-month  in- 
vestigation of  the  F.B.I,  that  cleared  the 
bureau  of  any  wrongdoing  at  Waco.  Dan- 
forth  did  admit  that  "it  was  like  pulling 
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teeth  to  get  all  this  paper  from  the  F.B.riaii 
In  March  1993,  McVeigh  drove  fro  an 
Arizona  to  Waco,  Texas,  in  order  to  o  » 
serve  firsthand  the  federal  siege.  Aloi  )in 
with  other  protesters,  he  was  duly  ph  lorc 
tographed  by  the  F.B.I.  During  the  sie^ijdi 
the  cultists  were  entertained  with  24-hoiiiiic 
ear-shattering  tapes  (Nancy  Sinatra:  "The  \  le ! 
boots  are  made  for  walkin'  /  And  that  sc( 
just  what  they'll  do,  /  One  of  these  da;  lirt 
these  boots  are  gonna  walk  all  over  you;ie[ 
as  well  as  the  recorded  shrieks  of  dying  ra  ^ 
bits,  reminiscent  of  the  first  George  BusI 
undeclared  war  on  Panama,  which  aft 
several  similar  concerts  outside  the  Vaticc 
Embassy  yielded  up  the  master  drug  crir 
inal  (and  former  C.I.A.  agent)  Noriega,  wl 
had  taken  refuge  there.  Like  the  TV  ne|js 
works,  once  our  government  has  a  hit 
will  be  repeated  over  and  over  again.  0||ti|: 
wald?  Conspiracy?  Studio  laughter. 

TV-watchers  have  no  doubt  noted  so  c 
ten  that  they  are  no  longer  aware  of  ho 
often  the  interchangeable  TV  hosts  hand 
anyone  who  tries  to  explain  why  som 
thing  happened.  "Are  you  suggesting  thik 
there  was  a  conspiracy?"  A  twinkle  starii 
in  a  pair  of  bright  contact  lenses.  No  ma,; 
ter  what  the  answer,  there  is  a  wriggling  i 
the  body,  followed  by  a  tiny  snort  and 
significant  glance  into  the  camera  to  sho 
that  the  guest  has  just  been  delivered  i 
the  .studio  by  flying  saucer.  This  is  one  wj 
for  the  public  never  to  understand  wh;; 
actual  conspirators— whether  in  the  F.B.i 
or  on  the  Supreme  Court  or  toiling  for  B 
Tobacco- are  up  to.  It  is  also  a  sure  way  ( 
keeping  information  from  the  public.  TI 
function,  alas,  of  Corporate  Media. 

In  fact,  at  one  point,  former  senator  Da; 
forth  threatened  the  recalcitrant  F.B.I,  ct 
rector  Louis  Freeh  with  a  search  warram 
It  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  get  one.  H 
might,  in  the  process,  have  discovered  a  b 
more  about  Freeh's  membership  in  Opi 
Dei  (meaning  "God's  work"),  a  secretive  ii; 
ternational  Roman  Catholic  order  ded 
cated  to  getting  its  membership  into  higj 
political,  corporate,  and  religious  offict 
(and  perhaps  even  Heaven  too)  in  varioi 
lands  to  various  ends.  Lately,  reluctat 
Medialight  was  cast  on  the  order  when 
was  discovered  that  Robert  Hanssen,  a 
F.B.I,  agent,  had  been  a  Russian  spy  for  2 
years  but  also  that  he  and  his  directo 
Louis  Freeh,  in  the  words  of  their  fello' 
traveler  William  Rusher  (77?^  Washingto 
Times,  March  15,  2001),  "not  only  [wen 
both  members  of  the  same  Roman  Catholi : 
Church  in  suburban  Virginia  but  . . .  als 
belonged  to  the  local  chapter  of  Opi 
Dei."  Mr.  Rusher,  once  of  the  devil-ma; 
care  National  Review,  found  this  "piquant 
Opus  Dei  was  founded  in  1928  by  Jos< 
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aria  Escriva.  Its  lay  godfather,  in  early 

ars,  was  the  Spanish  dictator  Francisco 

•anco.  One  of  its  latest  paladins  was  the 

irrupt  Peruvian  president  Alberto  Fuji- 

loro,  still  in  absentia.  Although  Opus  Dei 

ads  to  Fascism,  the  current  Pope  has  be- 

ified  Escriva,  disregarding  the  caveat  of 

e  Spanish  theologian  Juan  Martin  Ve- 

sco:  "We  cannot  portray  as  a  model  of 

hristian  living  someone  who  has  served 

le  power  of  the  state  [the  Fascist  Franco] 

id  who  used  that  power  to  launch  his 

ipus,  which  he  ran  with  obscure  criteria— 

ke  a  Mafia  shrouded  in  white— not  ac- 

>;pting  papal  magisterium  when  it  failed 

)  coincide  with  his  way  of  thinking." 

Once,  when  the  mysterious  Mr.  Freeh 
/as  asked  whether  or  not  he  was  a  mem- 
er  of  Opus  Dei,  he  dechned  to  respond, 
bliging  an  F.B.I,  special  agent  to  reply  in 
is  stead.  Special  Agent  John  E.  Colling- 
/ood  said,  "While  I  cannot  answer  your 
pecific  questions,  I  note  that  you  have 
icen  'informed'  incorrectly." 

It  is  most  disturbing  that  in  the  secular 
Jnited  States,  a  nation  whose  Constitution 
>  based  upon  the  perpetual  separation  of 
hurch  and  state,  an  absolutist  rehgious  or- 
ier  not  only  has  placed  one  of  its  mem- 
iers  at  the  head  of  our  secret  (and  largely 
naccountable)  pohce  but  also  can  now 
ount  on  the  good  offices  of  at  least  two 
lembers  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
From  Newsweek,  March  9,  2001: 

Fustice  Antonin]  Scalia  is  regarded  as  the 
mbodiment  of  the  Catholic  conserva- 
ves . . . .  While  he  is  not  a  member  of  Opus 
)ei,  his  wife  Maureen  has  attended  Opus 
)ei's  spiritual  functions  . . .  [while  their 
on],  Father  Paul  Scalia,  helped  convert 
"larence  Thomas  to  Catholicism  four  years 
go.  Last  month,  Thomas  gave  a  fiery 
peech  at  the  American  Enterprise  Institute, 
conservative  think-tank,  to  an  audience 
all  of  Bush  Administration  officials.  In  the 
peech  Thomas  praised  Pope  John  Paul  II 
)r  taking  unpopular  stands. 

md  to  think  that  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
ohn  Adams  opposed  the  presence  of  the 
;latively  benign  Jesuit  order  in  our  land  of 
iws  if  not  of  God.  President  Bush  has 
aid  that  Scalia  and  Thomas  are  the  mod- 
Is  for  the  sort  of  justices  that  he  would 
ke  to  appoint  in  his  term  of  office.  Lately, 
1  atonement  for  his  wooing  during  the 
lection  of  the  fundamentalist  Protestants 
t  Bob  Jones  University,  Bush  has  been 
reaching  out"  to  the  Roman  Catholic  far 
ight.  He  is  aheady  solid  with  fundamental- 
it  Protestants.  In  fact,  his  attorney  gener- 
1,  J.  D.  Ashcroft,  is  a  Pentecostal  Christian 
/ho  starts  each  day  at  eight  with  a  prayer 
leeting  attended  by  Justice  Department 
mployees  eager  to  be  drenched  in  the 
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blood  of  the  lamb.  In  1999,  Ashcroft  told 
Bob  Jones  University  graduates  that  Amer- 
ica was  founded  on  religious  principles 
(news  to  Jefferson  et  al.)  and  "we  have  no 
king  but  Jesus." 

1  have  already  noted  a  number  of  con- 
spiracies that  are  beginning  to  register  as 
McVeigh's  highly  manipulated  story  moves 
toward  that  ghastly  word  "closure,"  which, 
in  this  case,  will  simply  mark  a  new  begin- 
ning. The  Opus  Dei  conspiracy  is— was?^ 
central  to  the  Justice  Department.  Then 
the  F.B.I,  conspired  to  withhold  documents 
from  the  McVeigh  defense  as  well  as  from 
the  department's  alleged  master:  We  the 
People  in  Congress  Assembled  as  embod- 
ied by  former  senator  Danforth.  Finally,  the 
ongoing  spontaneous  Media  conspiracy  to 
demonize  McVeigh,  who  acted  alone,  de- 
spite contrary  evidence. 

ut  let's  return  to  the  F.B.I. 
conspiracy  to  cover  up  its 
crimes  at  Waco.  Senator 
Danforth  is  an  honorable 
man,  but  then,  so  was  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren,  and  the 
findings  of  his  eponymous 
commission  on  the  events  at  Dallas  did  not, 
it  is  said,  ever  entirely  convince  even  him. 
On  June  1,  Danforth  told  The  Washington 
Post.  "I  bet  that  Timothy  McVeigh,  at  some 
point  in  time,  I  don't  know  when,  will  be 
executed  and  after  the  execution  there  will 
be  some  box  found,  somewhere."  You  are 
not.  Senator,  just  beating  your  gums.  Also, 
on  June  1,  Tlie  New  York  Times  ran  an  A.P. 
story  in  which  lawyers  for  the  Branch  Da- 
vidians  claim  that  when  the  F.B.I,  agents 
fired  upon  the  cultists  they  used  a  type  of 
short  assault  rifle  that  was  later  not  tested. 
Our  friend  F.B.I,  spokesman  John  ColUng- 
wood  said  that  a  check  of  the  bureau's  rec- 
ords showed  that  "the  shorter-barreled  rifle 
was  among  the  weapons  tested."  Danforth's 
response  was  pretty  much.  Well,  if  you  say 
so.  He  did  note,  again,  that  he  had  got 
"something  less  than  total  cooperation" 
from  the  F.B.I.  As  H.  L.  Mencken  put  it, 
"[The  Department  of  Justice]  has  been  en- 
gaged in  sharp  practices  since  the  earliest 
days  and  remains  a  fecund  source  of  op- 
pression and  corruption  today.  It  is  hard 
to  recall  an  administration  in  which  it  was 
not  the  center  of  grave  scandal." 

Freeh  himself  seems  addicted  to  duU 
sharp  practices.  In  1996  he  was  the  relent- 
less Javert  who  came  down  so  hard  on  an 
Atlanta  security  guard,  Richard  Jewell,  over 
the  Olympic  Games  bombing.  Jewell  was 
innocent.  Even  as  he  sent  out  for  a  new  hair 
shirt  (Opus  Dei  members  mortify  the  flesh) 
and  gave  the  order  to  build  a  new  guillotine, 
the  F.B.I,  lab  was  found  to  have  routinely 
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bungled  investigations  (read  Tainting  Evi- 
dence, by  J.  F.  Kelly  and  P.  K.  Wearne). 
Later,  Freeh  led  the  battle  to  prove  Wen  Ho 
Lee  a  Communist  spy.  Freeh's  deranged 
charges  against  the  blameless  Los  Alamos 
scientist  were  thrown  out  of  court  by  an 
enraged  federal  judge  who  felt  that  the 
F.B.L  had  "embarrassed  the  whole  nation." 
Well,  it's  always  risky,  God's  work. 

Even  so,  the  more  one  learns  about  the 
F.B.L,  the  more  one  realizes  that  it  is  a  very 
dangerous  place  indeed.  Kelly  and  Wearne, 
in  their  investigation  of  its  lab  work,  literally 
a  life-and-death  matter  for  those  under  in- 
vestigation, quote  two  English  forensic  ex- 
perts on  the  subject  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
bombing.  Professor  Brian  Caddy,  after  a 
study  of  the  lab's  findings:  "If  these  reports 
are  the  ones  to  be  presented  to  the  courts 
as  evidence  then  I  am  appalled  by  their 
structure  and  information  content.  The 
structure  of  the  reports  seems  designed  to 
confuse  the  reader  rather  than  help  him." 
Dr.  John  Lloyd  noted,  "The  reports  are 
purely  conclusory  in  nature.  It  is  impossible 
to  determine  from  them  the  chain  of  cus- 
tody, on  precisely  what  work  has  been  done 
on  each  item."  Plainly,  the  time  has  come 
to  replace  this  vast  inept  and  largely  unac- 
countable secret  police  with  a  more  modest 
and  more  efficient  bureau  to  be  called  "the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Investigation." 

Tl  is  now  June  II,  a  hot,  hazy  morn- 
ing here  in  Ravello.  We've  just 
watched  Son  of  Show  Time  in  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana.  CNN  duly  report- 
ed that  I  had  not  been  able  to  be 
a  witness,  as  McVeigh  had  request- 
ed: the  attorney  general  had  giv- 
en me  too  short  a  time  to  get  from  here 
to  there.  I  felt  somewhat  better  when  I 
was  told  that,  lying  on  the  gurney  in  the 
execution  chamber,  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  see  any  of  us  through  the 
tinted  glass  windows  all  around  him. 
But  then  members  of  the  press  who 
were  present  said  that  he  had  deliberate- 
ly made  "eye  contact"  with  his  witnesses 
and  with  them.  He  did  see  his  witnesses, 
according  to  Cate  McCauley,  who  was 
one.  "You  could  tell  he  was  gone  after  the 
first  shot,"  she  said.  She  had  worked  on 
his  legal  case  for  a  year  as  one  of  his  de- 
fense investigators. 

I  asked  about  his  last  hours.  He  had 
been  searching  for  a  movie  on  television 
and  all  he  could  find  was  Fargo,  for  which 
he  was  in  no  mood.  Certainly  he  died  in 
character;  that  is,  in  control.  The  first 
shot,  of  sodium  pen.othal,  knocks  you 
out.  But  he  kept  his  eyes  open.  The  sec- 
ond shot,  of  pancuronium  bromide,  col- 
lapsed his  lungs.  Always  the  survivalist,  he 
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seemed  to  ration  his  remaining  breaths 
When,  after  four  minutes,  he  was  official 
ly  dead,  his  eyes  were  still  open,  starinj 
into  the  ceiling  camera  that  was  recordin; 
him  "live"  for  his  Oklahoma  City  audience 

McVeigh  made  no  final  statement,  bu 
he  had  copied  out,  it  appeared  from  mem 
ory,  "Invictus,"  a  poem  by  W  E.  Henle; 
(1849-1903).  Among  Henley's  numerou  . 
writings  was  a  popular  anthology  calle( 
Lyra  Heroica  (1892),  about  those  who  ha(< 
done  selfless  heroic  deeds.  I  doubt  if  Mc 
Veigh  ever  came  across  it,  but  he  would( 
no  doubt,  have  identified  with  a  group  0( 
young  writers,  among  them  Kipling,  who! 
were  known  as  "Henley's  young  men,"  fow 
ever  standing  on  burning  decks,  each 
master  of  his  fate,  captain  of  his  soul. 

Characteristically,  no  talking  head  men 
tioned  Henley's  name,  because  no  on'i 
knew  who  he  was.  Many  thought  this  fai 
mous  poem  was  McVeigh's  work.  One  w 
ritable  woman  described  Henley  as  " 
19th-century  cripple."  I  fiercely  E-mailei 
her  network:  the  one-legged  Henley  waj 
"extremities  challenged." 

The  stoic  serenity  of  McVeigh's  last  day 
certainly  qualified  him  as  a  Henley-styl 
hero.  He  did  not  complain  about  his  fate, 
took  responsibility  for  what  he  was  though 
to  have  done;  did  not  beg  for  mercy  as  oui 
always  sadistic  Media  require.  Meanwhiki 
conflicting  details  about  him  accumulate— 
bewildering  mosaic,  in  fact— and  he  seemr' 
more  and  more  to  have  stumbled  into  thli 
wrong  American  era.  Plainly,  he  needed 
self-consuming  cause  to  define  him.  Thi 
abolition  of  slavery  or  the  preservation  c 
the  Union  would  have  been  more  worthi 
of  his  life  than  anger  at  the  excesses  of  oii 
corrupt  secret  police.  But  he  was  stua 
where  he  was  and  so  he  declared  war  on  i 
government  that  he  felt  had  declared  wg;] 
on  its  own  people. 

One  poetic  moment  in  what  was  largekj 
an  orchestrated  hymn  of  hatred.  Outsidi 
the  prison,  a  group  of  anti-death-penallH 
people  prayed  together  in  the  dawn's  earltl 
light.  Suddenly,  a  bird  appeared  and  settlea 
on  the  left  forearm  of  a  woman,  who  coi " 
tinned  her  prayers.  When,  at  last,  she  ros 
to  her  feet  the  bird  remained  on  her  arm 
consolation?  Ora  pro  nobis. 

CNN  gave  us  bits  and  pieces  of  Mi 
Veigh's  last  morning.  Asked  why  he  ha 
not  at  least  said  that  he  was  sorry  for  i\  \ 
murder  of  innocents,  he  said  that  he  cou! ; 
say  it  but  he  would  not  have  meant  it.  H  ; 
was  a  soldier  in  a  war,  not  of  his  makin;  | 
This  was  Henleyesque.  One  biographer  d 
scribed  him  as  honest  to  a  fault.  McVeig 
had  also  noted  that  Harry  Truman  ha  • 
never  said  that  he  was  sorry  about  dro]  j: 
ping  two  atomic  bombs  on  an  already  d  ;' 
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jated  Japan,  killing  around  200,000 
eople,  mostly  collateral  women  and 
hildren.  Media  howled  that  that  was 
/artime.  But  McVeigh  considered  him- 
3lf,  rightly  or  wrongly,  at  war,  too.  Inci- 
entally,  the  inexorable  beatification  of 
larry  Truman  is  now  an  important  as- 
ect  of  our  evolving  imperial  system.  It 
;  widely  believed  that  the  bombs  were 
ropped  to  save  American  lives.  This  is 
ot  true.  The  bombs  were  dropped  to 
■ighten  our  new  enemy,  Stalin.  To  a 
lan,  our  leading  World  War  II  com- 
landers,  including  Eisenhower,  C.  W 
Jimitz,  and  even  Curtis  LeMay  (played 
3  well  by  George  C.  Scott  in  Dr.  Strange- 
ive),  were  opposed  to  Truman's  use 
f  the  bombs  against  a  defeated  ene- 
ly  trying  to  surrender.  A  friend  from 
ve  television,  the  late  Robert  Alan 
lUrthur,  made  a  documentary 
bout  Truman.  I  asked  him 
'hat  he  thought  of  him.  "He 
ist  gives  you  all  these  canned 
nswers.  The  only  time  I  got  a 
se  out  of  him  was  when  I  sug- 
ssted  that  he  tell  us  about  his 
ecision  to   drop  the   atomic 
ombs  in  the  actual  ruins  of  Hi- 
)shima.  Truman  looked  at  me 
)r  the  first  time.  'O.K.,'  he  said, 
)ut  I  won't  kiss  their  asses.'" 
lainly  another  Henley  hero, 
'ith  far  more  collateral  damage 
)  his  credit  than  McVeigh.  Was 

Chaplin's  M.  Verdoux  who 
lid  that  when  it  comes  to  cali- 
rating  liability  for  murder  it  is 
11,  finally,  a  matter  of  scale? 

After  my  adventures  in  the 
.avello  gardens  (CBS's  Bryant 
rumbel  was  his  usual  low-key, 
3urteous  self  and  did  not  pull 
le  cord),  I  headed  for  Terre 
[ante  by  way  of  Manhattan.  I  did  several 
rograms  where  I  was  cut  off  at  the  word 
Waco."  Only  CNN's  Greta  Van  Susteren 
Dt  the  point.  "Two  wrongs,"  she  said,  sen- 
bly,  "don't  make  a  right."  I  quite  agreed 
ith  her.  But  then,  since  I  am  against  the 
eath  penalty,  I  noted  that  three  wrongs 
re  hardly  an  improvement. 

Then  came  the  stay  of  execution.  I  went 
ack  to  Ravello.  The  Media  were  now  gaz- 
ig  at  me.  Time  and  again  I  would  hear 
r  read  that  I  had  written  McVeigh  first, 
Dngratulating  him,  presumably,  on  his 
illings.  I  kept  explaining,  patiently,  how, 
fter  he  had  read  me  in  Vanity  Fair,  it  was 
e  who  wrote  me,  starting  an  off-and-on 
iree-year  correspondence.  As  it  turned 
ut,  I  could  not  go  so  I  was  not  able  to 
;e  with  my  own  eyes  the  bird  of  dawning 
light  upon  the  woman's  arm. 
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SPELLING  IT  OUT 

A  letter  Timothy  McVeigh  sent 

to  Gore  Vidal  explaining 

why  he  bombed  the  Murrah  Federal 

Building  in  Oklahoma  City. 
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he  first  letter  to  me  was 
appreciative  of  what  I 
had  written.  I  wrote  him 
back.  To  show  what  an 
eager  commercialite  I 
am— hardly  school  of 
Capote— I  kept  no  copies 
of  my  letters  to  him  until  the  last  one 
in  May. 

The  second  letter  from  his  Colorado 
prison  is  dated  "28  Feb  99."  "Mr.  Vi- 
dal, thank  you  for  your  letter.  I  received 
your  book  United  States  last  week  and 
have  since  finished  most  of  Part  2— 
your  political  musings."  I  should  say 
that  spelling  and  grammar  are  perfect 
throughout,  while  the  handwriting  is  oddly 
even  and  slants  to  the  left,  as  if  one  were 
looking  at  it  in  a  mirror.  "I  think  you'd  be 
surprised  at  how  much  of  that  material  I 
agree  with 


As  to  your  letter,  I  fully  recognize  that  "the 
general  rebellion  against  what  our  gov't  has 
become  is  the  most  interesting  (and  I  think 
important)  story  in  our  history  this  century." 
This  is  why  I  have  been  mostly  disappointed 
at  previous  stories  attributing  the  OKC  bomb- 
ing to  a  simple  act  of  "revenge"  for  Waco— 
and  why  I  was  most  pleased  to  read  your 
Nov.  article  in  Vanity  Fair.  In  the  4  years 
since  the  bombing,  your  work  is  the  first  to 
really  explore  the  underlying  motivations  for 
such  a  strike  against  the  U.S.  Government— 
and  for  that,  I  thank  you.  I  believe  that  such 
in-depth  reflections  are  vita!  if  one  truly  wish- 
es to  understand  the  events  of  April  1995. 
Although  I  have  many  observations  that 
I'd  like  to  throw  at  you,  I  must  keep 
this  letter  to  a  practical  length— so  I 
1    will  mention  just  one:  if  federal  agents 
are  like  "so  many  Jacobins  at  war" 
with  the  citizens  of  this  country,  and 
if  federal  agencies  "daily  wage  war" 
against  those  citizens,  then  should 
not  the  OKC  bombing  be  considered 
a  "counter-attack"  rather  than  a  self- 
declared  war?  Would  it  not  be  more 
akin  to  Hiroshima  than  Pearl  Harbor? 
(I'm  sure  the  Japanese  were  just  as 
shocked  and  surprised  at  Hiroshima— 
in  fact,  was  that  anticipated  eflect  not 
part  and  parcel  of  the  overall  strategy 
of  that  bombing?) 

Back  to  your  letter,  I  had  never 
considered  your  age  as  an  impedi- 
ment [here  he  riots  in  tact!]  until  I  re- 
... — .v,^-;)  ceived  that  letter— and  noted  that  it 
was  typed  on  a  nnmual  typewriter! 
Not  to  worry,  recent  medical  studies 
tell  us  that  Italy's  taste  for  canola  oil, 
olive  oil  and  wine  helps  extend  the  av- 
erage lifespan 
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After  her  role  in  Pedro  Almodovar's  Oscar- winning 
All  About  My  Mother,  Penelope  Cruz,  Spain's  cinematic  princess,  crossed  the  , 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  work  her  spell  on  Hollywood  opposite  an 
A-list  of  leading  men:  Matt  Damon  in  All  the  Pretty  Horses,  Johnny  Depp  in  Blow, 
Vicolas  Cage  in  Captain  Corellis  Mandolin,  and  Tom  Cruise  in  the  upcoming 
Yanilh  Sky.  In  Madrid,  KEVIN  SESSUMS  takes  the  measure  of  this  27-year-old  beaiU] 
from  the  breakdown  spurred  by  her  first  brush  with  fame,  to  her  rumored 
effect  on  her  co-stars,  to  the  way  she  gives  her  heart 
'■^^  _  on-screen,  if  not  in  real  life 
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BIRTHDAY  GIRL 


Penelope  Cruz,  with  her  sis(er, 
Monica,  her  friends 
Gregoria  "Goya"  Toledo  and 
Carlos  Ochoa,  and  (he  director 
Pedro  AIniodovar,  celebrates 
her  27tli  birthday  at  Casa  Lucio 
one  of  her  favorite  restaurants 
in  Madrid. 

^     I 


itting  on  a  brocade  sofa 


in  a  spacious  suite  at  the  Hotel  Villa  Magna 
in  Madrid,  Penelope  Cruz,  the  27-year-old 
Spanish  actress,  recalls  growing  up  in  Alco- 
bendas,  a  working-class  suburb  15  minutes 
from  the  Spanish  capital,  where  her  father, 
Eduardo,  was  an  auto  mechanic,  and  her 
mother,  Encama,  was  a  beautician.  "I  used 
to  go  to  the  salon  and  observe  the  women 
and  the  different  behaviors  they  had  with 
my  mother— the  ones  that  wore  the  masks 
and  the  ones  that  were  more  real,"  she 
says.  "An  hour  a  day  I'd  go,  but  I  would 
always  make  sure  to  go  for  that  hour  to 
check  out  who  was  there.  It  was  like  one 
of  my  best  schools." 

In  the  short  time  since  then,  Cruz  has 
not  only  become  a  major  actress  of  the 
Spanish  cinema  but  also,  more  recently, 
taken  a  crash  course  in  American  stardom 
with  a  remarkable  crop  of  leading  men- 
Matt  Damon  in  All  the  Pretty  Horses.  John- 
ny Depp  in  Blow,  Nicolas  Cage  in  Captain 
Corelli's  Mandolin,  and  Tom  Cruise  in  the 
upcoming  Vanilla  Sky.  "Penelope  is  three- 
quarters  sweet  and  one-quarter  tough," 
says  Cameron  Crowe,  the  writer  and  di- 
rector of  Vanilla  Sky,  which  he  refers  to 
as  "an  extension"— not  a  remake— of  Open 
Your  Eyes,  a  Spanish  film  about  a  love  tri- 
angle (Cameron  Diaz  is  the  third  lead  in 
the  American  version)  in  which  Cruz  orig- 
inally starred.  "Penelope  has  a  checks-and- 
balances  system  going  on,"  Crowe  says. 
"The  sweetness  protects  the  toughness,  and 
the  toughness  protects  the  sweetness .... 
Let's  see.  How  do  I  say  this  about  her? 
It's  really  hard  to  say." 

Crowe  pauses,  then  plows  ahead.  "Some 
actors  are  more  adept  at  having  you,  the 
audience,  fall  in  love  with  them.  So  much 
so  that  they  never  really  fall  in  love  with 
someone  else  on-screen.  In  fact,  their  love 
afiiiir  is  with  you:  the  audience.  In  this 
movie  we  really  had  to  have  this  intense 
love  story.  So  Penelope  has  to  truly  fall  in 
love.  And  Tom  falls  m  love  with  her.  They 
did  the  rarest  thing:  they  fell  in  love  with 
someone  on-screen.  You  watch  them  actually 
>',(  through  that  hideous,  great,  aw^ul,  intox- 
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icating  moment.  Without  it,  we  wouldn't 
have  a  movie.  This  isn't  like  Jerry  Maguire, 
where  the  characters  were  never  in  love  at 
the  same  time,"  he  says,  referring  to  one 
of  his  earUer  films.  "In  this  movie,  these 
two  have  to  fall  in  love.  On  the  other  side 
of  that,  you  have  Tom,  who  is  also  incre4- 
ibly  generous.  The  first  time  we  screened 
the  movie— just  in-house— it  was  that  situa- 
tion where  at  the  end  you  get  that  reactidn 
of  'Wow!  They  were  really  in  love!'  And  I 
wouldn't  have  that  if  it  weren't  for  Pene- 
lope. She  can  give  her  heart  away  on-screen 
in  a  way  that  isn't  gooey  or  the  miUionth 
xerox  oi  Annie  Hall.'' 

There  is  certainly  nothing  xeroxed  about 
Cruz's  beauty.  Time  magazine  described 
her  as  "the  love  child  of  Sophia  Loren 
and  Ringo  Starr."  Her  long  nose  has  a  bit 
of  a  bump  on  it,  her  lips  are  absurdly  full, 
and  she  has  that  slightly  lazy  right  eye  that 
also  gazes  back  at  you  from  so  many  of 
the  portraits  in  the  Prado.  "I  don't  want 
everything  to  be  symmetric,"  she  says. 

Cruz's  mentor  was  the  Span- 
ish director  Pedro  Almo- 
dovar.  Though  her  break- 
out performance  in  Spain 
was  in  a  1992  romp  called 
Jamon,  Jamon,  in  which  she 
co-starred  with  Javier  Bardem  as  a  teenage 
porno  prodigy,  it  was  her  role  as  a  nun 
impregnated  by  a  transvestite  and  infected 
with  the  AIDS  virus  in  Almodovar's  1999 
Academy  Award-winning  All  About  My 
Mother  that  finally  caught  Hollywood's  at- 
tention. "I  love  Pedro  very  much,  but  he's 
like  a  roller  coaster,"  she  says.  "I  laugh  all 
the  time  with  him.  Some  can  say  his  films 
are  eccentric  or  off  the  chart,  but  I  think 
they  are  very  realistic."  A  nun  getting  preg- 
nant by  a  transvestite  is  realistic?  "It  sounds 
crazy,  but  he  has  a  way  of  making  it  be- 
lievable. We  met  people,  while  we  were 
shooting,  in  those  situations.  There  was  one 
transvestite  who  gave  his  son,  who  was 
turning  18,  a  pair  of  tits  for  his  birthday," 
she  says  matter-of-factly.  "The  father  was 
a  transvestite  and  the  son  wanted  to  be- 
come a  transvestite,  and  the  father  and  the 
son  were  very  good  friends,  [so]  the  father 
gave  the  son  an  operation  for  his  birthday. 
You  always  discover  very  interesting  and 
real  things  around  Pedro." 

Almodovar  says,  "First  of  all,  I  am  fu- 
rious with  the  American  film  industry  for 
having  stolen  Penelope.  I  feel  like  the  jeal- 
ous husband  whose  wife  has  been  taken 
away  from  him.  Like  any  jealous  husband, 
1  am  not  prepared  to  speak  well  of  my 
competitors.  I  remember  the  first  time  I 
saw  her  on  the  screen,  in  Jamon,  Jamon.  I 
remember  very  well  when  she  was  walking 
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ahead  of  Javier  Bardem,  who  was  on  a 
motorcycle  following  her.  Just  seeing  her 
walk,  I  knew  this  girl  had  something  spe- 
cial, very  natural,  which  would  work  very 
well  on-screen.  Then,  after  having  worked 
with  her  on  a  couple  of  films  [Cruz  also 
made  Live  Flesh  for  Almodovar],  I  began 
to  try  and  figure  out  what  was  the  essence 
of  that  special  element  that  she  has,  and  I 
think  it  has  to  do  with  how  spontaneous 
she  is  able  to  be  in  a  very  particular  way. 
She  can  do  romantic  dramas  set  in  the 
19th  century— the  clothes,  the  hairdos  of 
that  style  fit  her.  If  you  think  of  someone 
like  Claudia  Cardinale  in  Luchino  Viscon- 
ti's  [The  Leopard]~lh'dt  would  be  a  role 
that  would  suit  Penelope  perfectly.  And 
yet  at  the  same  time  she  has  a  physicality 
that  is  completely  modern.  I  mean  mod- 
ern in  both  a  historical  and  eternal  sense. 
She  can  dress  like  Audrey  Hepburn  in  Tivo 
for  the  Road,  but  she  can  wear  the  clothes 
of  John  Galliano  and  still  look  great.  In 
her  case,  it  is  not  only  a  personal  beauty 
that  she  possesses,  but  it  is  also  a  beauty 
that  the  camera  catches  very  well.  Plastic 
surgeons  have  pictures  of  her  up  in  their 
offices  here  in  Spain  so  they  can  study 
them,  because  every  Spanish  woman  wants 
now  to  look  as  much  like  her  as  possible. 
They  even  want  Penelope's  bottom.  You 
know  that  Spain  has  a  monarchy.  We  have 
the  king.  But  in  a  way  the  true  princess  of 
Spain  is  Penelope— much  more  so  than 
the  king's  daughters." 

m  m     aving  wrapped  Vanil- 

m  m       la  Sky,  Cruz  is  back 

f  m        home  in  Spain,  star- 

m  t         ring  for  the  first  time 

M  m  with  her  idol,  Victo- 

-  •  -  -  M  ,  ria  Abril— a  kind  of 
Iberian  Lauren  Bacall  in  No  News  from 
God.  in  which  they  play  eccentric  angels 
on  a  mission  to  Earth  to  claim  the  soul  of 
a  boxer,  played  by  Mexico's  newest  mati- 
nee idol,  Demian  Bichir,  who  caused  a 
sensation  last  year  in  Sex,  Shatne  &  Tears. 
Cruz  and  Abril  have  both  won  Goyas, 
Spain's  equivalent  of  Oscars,  for  best  ac- 
tress. Cruz  won  in  1998  for  Vie  Girl  of  Your 
Dreams,  in  which  she  spumed  the  advances 
of  Joseph  Goebbels.  Abril,  whose  career 
has  spanned  nearly  70  films,  including 
Almodovar's  Tie  Me  Up!  Tie  Me  Down!, 
was  awarded  her  Goya  for  1995 's  Nobody 
Will  Speak  of  Us  Wlien  We're  Dead,  written 
and  directed  by  Agustin  Diaz  Yanes,  who 
has  also  written  the  current  angel  roles 
specifically  for  the  two  actresses. 

"I've  never  seen  an  American  movie  with 
Penelope  in  it,"  says  Diaz  Yanes  as  he  waits 
for  the  next  shot  to  be  set  up  in  a  high- 
school  gymnasium  continued  ON  PAGE  402 
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CRUZ  CONTROI. 


To  the  dclislit  «»  a  cnmd  of  her 

couiitrynieii,  Penelope  Cm/ 

strelches  out  in  the  passenger  seat 

of  a  Jajiuar  XK8  in  Segovia. 
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man  could  never  have  written  a  book  about  eye  shade 
,  For  one  thing,  she's  too  cool.  For  another,  her  life  has  be 
V  extraordinary.  Born  in  Somalia,  Iman  was  discovered  at  ac 

-  19  by  photographer  Peter  Beard  on  0  street  corner  in  Nairt 

bi.  Five  months  later,  after  stealing  away  from  her  husband,  she  foun 
herself  in  Hoiston's  New  York  showroom,  the  designer  asking  her,  "Dd 
ling,  can  you  walk?"  While  it  all  sounds  like  some  beyond  fairy  toU' 
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y  was  at  times  cruel.  Certain  fashion  writers,  believing  the  world 
oom  for  only  one  black  supermodel,  invented  a  rivalry  between  her 
Beverly  Johnson.  Essence  magazine,  meanwhile,  referred  to  her 
"white  woman  dipped  in  chocolate."  Iman  was  not  prepared.  "I 
ider  myself  a  woman,"  she  says,  "but  society  has  never  let  me 
-\  that  I  am  a  black  woman."  With  that  in  mind,  she  has  written  a 
,  about  "the  unserious  business  of  pop  culture  ond  its  very  seri- 


ous effect  on  identity"  Indeed,  with  contributions  by  Sandra  Bernhard, 
Fran  Lebowitz,  Bell  Hooks,  and  Iman's  husband,  David  Bowie,  among 
others,  I  Am  Iman  is  as  smart-ond  as  frivolous-as  one  could  hope  for. 
Among  the  book's  photographs,  which  range  from  those  taken  by  Pe-- 
ter  Beard  and  Helmut  Newton  to  childhood  snapshots,  is  this  one,  by 
Annie  Leibovitz  and  organized  by  Iman  in  two  weeks,  a  record  to 
put  many -fashion  editors  to  shame.  -i;vc;i;nia  PtRtTZ 


SWEET    SIXTEEN 


Bottom  row,  from  for  left: 

Gail  O'Neill,  Karen  Alexander,  Shakara, 

Clara  Benjamin,  Naomi  Campbell,  Iman. 

Center  rov/:  Kadra,  Kara  Young, 

Cynthia  Bailey,  Tyra  Banks,  Liya,  Beverly  Johnson. 

Top  row:  Oluchi,  Katouche,  Adia,  Noemi. 

"I  cajoled  and  cajoled,"  soys  Iman,  of  arranging  to 

bring  these  16  top  black  models  together  in  the 

same  place  at  the  same  time. 
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you  know  what  this  is?" 
asks  Martha  Stewart,  lifting  an  ornate 
steriing-silver  implement  from  a  felt-lined 
drawer  in  her  Connecticut  kitchen.  "It 
looks  religious,"  I  say  as  she  holds  the  item 
up  for  inspection.  "It's  not.  It's  very  M«re- 
ligious,"  says  Stewart.  "When  you  drink  ab- 
sinthe, you  rest  this  on  the  edge  of  the 
glass  like  that,  and  your  sugar  cube  goes 
on  top  of  h."  She  grabs  a  glass  on  the 
counter  to  demonstrate.  "This  is  a  real  glass 
for  absinthe.  You  put  the  sugar  cube  here 
and  you  pour  the  absinthe  over  this— 
usually  right  to  that  line.  And  then  you 
sip  it  and  go  nuts!  Like  van  Gogh  and  all 
those  guys.  So  isn't  that  fun?  I  have  very 
odd  ones  in  all  different  sizes,"  she  says, 
rooting  through  the  drawer.  "Look  at  that. 
They  made  so  many  of  them!" 

It's  a  typical  day  on  Turkey  Hill  Road  in 
Westport  at  Martha  Stewart's  lush  four- 
acre  compound,  which  is  known  to  legions 
of  her  slavish  admirers  as  Turkey  Hill 
Farm,  the  Mecca  of  the  Martha  universe, 
backdrop  for  Stewart's  34  books  and 
countless  features  in  her  how-to-do-it-all 
magazine,  Martha  Stewart  Living  (circula- 
tion 2.4  million),  as  well  as  her  Emmy 
Award-winning,  six-days-a-week  CBS  TV 
show  of  the  same  name.  The  scent  of  Stew- 
art's prize  jasmine  fills  the  air,  along  with 
the  manic  chirping  of  her  27  canaries.  Just 
outside  the  kitchen  door,  a  20-person  tele- 
vision crew  is  setting  up  two  cameras  and 
elaborate  lighting  equipment  alongside  a 
bed  of  blossoming  sweet  woodruff.  In  the 
library,  a  small,  buff-colored  room,  a  still- 
photography  crew  of  five  is  training  a  cam- 
era on  one  of  Stewart's  new,  custom-made 
silk  lampshades  with  metallic  lining.  On 
the  side  porch,  Julia  Eiseman,  one  of 
Stewart's  assistants,  is  manning  the  fax  ma- 
chine, computer,  and  phones,  while  in  the 
kitchen  Kevin  Sharkey,  the  home  editor 
of  Mai-tba  Stewart  Living,  is  arranging  flow- 
ers from  the  Turkey  Hill  gardens  for  the 
magazine's  "Arrangement  of  the  Month." 
In  the  backyard,  a  troop  of  gardeners  are 
feeding  chickens,  clipping,  watering,  and 
mowing.  Inside  the  exquisite  1805  Federal- 
style  farmhouse,  two  Brazilian  house- 
keepers are  scrubbing  and  polishing,  primp- 
ing and  tending  to  pets:  three  Chow 
Chows  and  seven  Himalayan  cats.  (Stew- 
art's 15  chinchillas  "are  at  summer  camp," 
she  says.)  A  stylist  stands  at  the  ready  to 
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nb  out  Stewart's  blond  locks  and  adjust 
-  makeup.  And  hovering  near  the  edge 
all  this  controlled  chaos  is  a  photogra- 
er  with  a  digital  camera,  charged  with 
ording  everything  for  Stewart's  Web  site, 
irthastewart.com. 

At  the  center  of  everything  is  Martha: 
r,  producer,  and  director  of  her  own 
vate  Truman  Show.  She  is  calm,  com- 
mding— at  times  imperious,  at  other 
les  ebuUient— and,  as  someone  once  said 
her,  as  focused  as  a  bullet  in  flight. 

"^  tewart,  who  is  60  but  looks  a  de- 
^  cade  younger,  has  been  up  since 
^  4:30  A.M.  She  answered  her  E-mail 
.^^  at  five,  took  a  three-mile  walk  with 
•  trainer  at  six,  and  toured  her  garden 
seven,  when  she  was  thrilled  to  discov- 
a  duck  and  13  ducklings  in  the  swim- 
ig  pool.  By  7:30  she  was  whipping  up 
■n  gruel  for  the  visiting  waterfowl  and 
Jding  a  wooden  ramp  to  help  them  get 
ind  out  of  the  pool.  She  has  named  the 
ither  duck  Petunia.  Her  TV  crew  arrived 
eight.  Hair  and  makeup  at  8:30.  The 
t  segment  of  the  day  was  shot  at  nine. 
5Ject:  how  to  build  lattice  window  box- 
which  Stewart,  with  the  help  of  a 
5St  carpenter,  installed  on  one  side  of 
house.  Then  inspiration  struck,  as  it 
often  does  at  Turkey  Hill,  a  place 
wart  refers  to  not  only  as  her  home 
;  also  as  one  of  her  "laboratories." 
'I  am  looking  at  the  sweet  woodruff 
ile  we  are  doing  the  window-box  scene," 
wart  tells  me  later,  "and  I  am  saying  to 
self,  God,  this  is  such  great  sweet 
odruff.  I  better  do  May  wine  for  the 
)w."  The  next  thing  you  know,  she  is 
•ched  on  the  steps  to  the  back  porch, 
rounded  by  lights  and  cameras,  forcing 
igs  of  sweet  woodruff  into  wine  bottles 
h  sterling-silver  chopsticks  (plucked  from 
same  drawer  as  the  absinthe  utensil). 
;  improvises  her  May-wine  banter  flaw- 
;ly  (the  Latin  name  of  the  plant,  Galium 
yratum,  is  scrawled  on  the  wine  label 
reference)  and  then  wraps  it  all  up  with 
signature  smile— twinkling  eyes,  tilt  of 
head— and  the  refrain  her  viewers  love 
dear:  "May  wine.  It's  a  good  thing." 
Cut  to  the  library,  where  the  lampshade 
)ot  is  still  in  progress  and  Stewart  is 
ided  on  the  set  to  pose  with  the  lamp, 
ere  she  comes!"  says  a  stylist  as  Stewart 
ers  the  house.  Polaroids  are  presented 
ler  in  a  hallway  for  inspection.  "They're 
lutiful!"  she  says,  remarking  that  they 
lind  her  of  a  de  La  Tour  painting.  Then, 
er  giving  the  photographer  a  good- 
;ured  scolding  for  not  knowing  who 
la  Tour  is,  she  heads  upstairs  to  her 
iroom  for  a  costume  change.  "What 


do  you  want  me  in?"  she  asks.  "A  dark 
sweater?  It's  for  the  September  issue,  right? 
I'll  go  upstairs  and  get  a  dark  sweater." 

Cut  to  the  kitchen.  Martha  has  done 
another  quick  change  and  is  again  in  sum- 
mer clothes  and  gardening  clogs.  Her  hair 
and  makeup  are  being  corrected  for  a  gru- 
eling late  afternoon  of  shooting  for  both 
TV  and  the  magazine.  Most  people  would 
take  a  breather  at  this  point,  but  Stewart 
is  muhitasking. 

While  she  reviews  the  day's  mail,  she 
checks  up  on  Sharkey's  latest  flower 
arrangement.  This  one,  featuring  merten- 
sia,  is  based  on  "an  arrangement  Martha 
did  two  years  ago,"  Sharkey  says. 

"I  think  we  used  that  blue  vase  before. 
Use  that  tulipier,"  says  Stewart,  whose 
memory  is  such  that  she  can  keep  track 
of  which  vases  from  her  vast  collection 
have  appeared  in  her  magazine  over  the 
past  10  years. 

Just  three  more  TV  segments  re- 
main to  be  shot  today,  the  first  in 
a  remote  corner  of  the  property, 
where  cameras  are  set  up  in  the 
bushes  to  capture  the  planting  of  a  daphne 
shrub.  Stewart,  at  this  point,  has  been 
going  nonstop  for  12  hours  (on  4  hours 
of  sleep),  and  for  the  first  time  today  she 
loses  her  temper.  "Oh,  look  at  this!  How 
can  this  hole  work?  It's  the  wrong  size. 
There're  rocks  and  there're  roots!"  Produc- 
tion assistants  scatter,  the  cameras  stop, 
digging  tools  appear.  The  problem  is 
quickly  solved.  A  member  of  the  crew 
standing  next  to  me  grins  and  says,  "No 
comment."  When  the  segment  is  finished, 
it's  on  to  an  impromptu  photo  shoot  for 
marthastewart.com  with  the  local  Good 
Humor  man,  who  can't  quite  believe  what 
is  happening  to  him.  "We're  going  to  put 
you  on  our  Web  site,"  Stewart  informs  him, 
adding  that  she  was  "a  Good  Humor  wom- 
an in  Nutley,  New  Jersey.  And  we  used  to 
make  quite  a  lot  of  money." 

After  consuming  a  raspberry  creamsi- 
cle,  she  is  ready  to  sit  for  a  "cover  try"  for 
her  magazine.  Stewart  poses  on  a  bench 
underneath  a  maple  tree.  She  changes  her 
expression  subtly  and  positions  her  head 
at  different  angles  with  each  snap  of  the 
shutter.  (She  worked  as  a  model  in  the 
early  1960s.)  On  her  lap  is  a  silver  tray 
with  a  pitcher  and  glasses  filled  with  lemon- 
ade. At  one  point  she  lifts  a  glass,  as  if 
toasting  the  camera. 

As  dusk  approaches,  Stewart  is  staking 
tree  peonies  and  planting  a  border  of  di- 
anthus  for  TV.  Then  she  shoots  two 
"show  openers"  (the  only  time  today  she 
has  used  cue  cards),  one  of  them  featur- 
ing Petunia  and  her  ducklings,  the  other 


featuring  Paw  Paw  and  ZuZu,  two  of  the 
Chow  Chows.  In  a  few  days  she  will  tape 
the  indoor  segments  for  the  show  at  her 
four-year-old,  $4  million  studio,  housed  in 
a  former  aeronautical-parts  factory  a  few 
miles  away.  (The  kitchens  of  her  Westport 
and  East  Hampton  houses  are  reproduced 
on  soundstages  there.) 

After  filming  wraps,  it's  time  to  get 
ready  for  a  formal  dinner  party  at  the  Jean- 
Georges  restaurant  in  Manhattan.  Stewart 
will  be  picked  up  at  seven  by  Larry,  her 
driver  of  nearly  20  years,  and  head  down 
1-95  into  town  in  a  black  G.M.C.  Suburban 
specially  equipped  with  cell  phones  and  a 
hookup  for  an  Apple  PowerBook.  She  will 
return  to  Westport  well  past  midnight. 

After  my  visit  to  Turkey  Hill,  my 
next  meeting  with  Stewart  is  at 
the  new  corporate  headquarters 
of  Martha  Stewart  Living  Omni- 
media,  Inc.  (the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
ticker  symbol:  MSO),  which  occupies  an 
entire  floor  ( 150,000  square  feet)  of  the  re- 
cently refurbished  Starrett-Lehigh  Building 
on  the  Hudson  River  in  Manhattan.  Stew- 
art personally  oversaw  the  design  of  the 
offices,  telling  her  architect,  Daniel  Rowen, 
that  she  wanted  the  place  to  resemble  a 
cross  between  the  Johnson  Wax  Building 
by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  and  Terry  Gilliam's 
futuristic  movie  Brazil.  Rowen  says  he  took 
this  to  mean  an  open  plan  with  an  indus- 
trial motif,  which  is  the  very  successful 
result— a  clean,  bright,  functional  design 
with  stylish  details,  such  as  white  Eames 
aluminum  group  chairs  for  all  200  on-site 
employees,  custom  lighting,  exposed  pipes, 
and  many  surfaces  coated  with  Stewart's 
own  paint  color  Georgica  Mist,  from  the 
Martha  Stewart  Everyday  Colors  collection. 
Stewart's  office  is  an  austere  glass  cube, 
which  she  has  not  quite  moved  into  yet, 
and  it  seems  she  may  never  do  so,  since 
she  prefers  to  manage  by  walking  the  halls, 
making  what  are,  in  effect,  grand  rounds 
to  inspect  the  work  in  the  various  divisions 
of  her  multimedia  kingdom. 

Touring  the  complex  with  Stewart— or 
"walking  the  brand,"  as  they  say  at  MSO— 
I  can  feel  the  effect  her  stardom  has  on  her 
employees;  after  all,  this  C.E.O.  is  not  just 
another  dispensable  white  guy  in  a  Brooks 
Brothers  suit.  When  the  boss  walks  by- 
today  in  a  tan  Jil  Sander  suit,  Hermes 
pumps,  and  a  blue  pashmina— at  this  cor- 
poration, it  counts  as  a  celebrity  sighting. 
Most  people  do  turn  to  look,  though 
Stewart— known  to  all  on  her  payroll  as 
Martha— seems  friendly  and  approachable. 
Taking  time  out  from  a  meeting  in  the 
all-white,  glass-walled  executive  conference 
room,  Stewart  gives  me  a  tour  of  the  glcam- 
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ing  test  kitchens  (where  she  sneaks  a  few 
chocolate  truffles  from  one  of  the  indus- 
trial refrigerators  and  questions  the  clean- 
ing staff  on  the  price  per  bottle  of  the 
liquid  Joy  they  use)  and  then  leads  me  to 
a  vast,  meticulously  organized  prop  room, 
where  she  seems  to  know  the  location  and 
provenance  of  every  knife,  glass,  plate, 
and  sauceboat.  We  also  peek  into  a  set- 
building  shop,  four  state-of-the-art  photo 
studios,  and  a  partial  mock-up  of  the  Tur- 
key Hill  kitchen,  and  then  walk  to  the  west 
side  of  the  building  to  look  at  the  more 
traditional  workspaces  for  Web  operations, 
the  Martha  by  Mail  division,  and  the 
Martha  Stewart  Everyday  line  at  Kmart, 
one  of  MSO's  largest  divisions. 
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■^  oday,  Stewart's  agenda  includes  a 
review  of  new  merchandise  for  the 
Martha  by  Mail  (M.B.M.)  cata- 
logue, part  of  MSO's  Internet  divi- 
sion, which  grew  38  percent  last  year.  The 
M.B.M.  staff  has  its  design  meetings  in  a 
well-lit  corner  room  full  of  tables  laden 
with  plates,  glasses,  cookware,  toys,  craft 
kits,  and  hohday  decorations. 

At  this  session,  Stewart's  main  focus  is 
perfecting  her  line  of  Wedgwood  Drab- 
ware,  which  the  venerable  English  firm 
makes  available  in  the  United  States  exclu- 
sively through  M.B.M.  As  the  merchandis- 
ing team  gathers  around,  Stewart  studies 
the  sample  plates  with  an  expert  eye.  The 
show-and-tell  is  led  by  Fritz  Karch,  who  is 
style  editor  for  Martha  Stewart  Living  and 
Stewart's  adviser  on  antiquities  and  col- 
lectibles. The  meeting  is  set  up  so  that 
Stewart  can  make  quick  editorial  decisions 
based  on  the  options  Karch  lays  out  for 
her:  A  fully  gold-plated  finial  for  the  teapot 
or  a  half-plated  one?  (She  chooses  the 
half)  Should  the  Wedgwood  company  be 
pushed  to  make  the  dessert  plate  a  bit 
thinner  than  it  is?  (She  thinks  so,)  As  the 
session  goes  on,  Stewart's  eagle  eye  zeroes 
in  on  the  tiniest  flaws:  a  sample  of  Wedg- 
wood, for  example,  that,  she  notes,  is  slight- 
ly off-kilter.  "It  bends  down  at  the  edges. 
Why?"  she  asks  Karch,  picking  up  the 
plate.  "Something  is  making  it  sag,  and  I 
don't  like  that.  Ask  Wedgwood  to  try  to 
correct  that  one  little  thing." 

Next  up  for  inspection:  coconut-husk 
doormats  emblazoned  with  lobsters.  Stew- 
art is  thrilled  with  them  and  wants  some 
for  her  house  in  Maine.  "Can  you  get 
them  in  gray  for  me?  Gray  lobsters?" 
"Yeah,  we  can  get  you  a  small  run,"  says 
Karch.  "You  want  that  classic  gray  that  is 
at  Skylands  [her  house  in  Maine]?"  "Yes, 
Skylands  Gray,  a  dozen  of  them.  Every- 
one's gomg  to  want  them,"  says  Stewart, 
who  says  she  has  continued  on  page  397 
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"I  consider  myselitae  visionary, 
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Meet  Ben  Greene  and  Dara  Kenigsberg. 
Ben  lives  with  his  parents  on  New  York's  Upper  East  Side  and^as  run 

through  four  private  schools.  Dara  is  a  student  at  Columbi^rep 

who  Uves  with  her  mother  on  the  Upper  West  Side.  Ben  and  Dara  wear 

Gucci  jeans,  carry  Prada  wallets,  and  get  their  hair  styled  at 

EUzabeth  Arden.  But  in  a  time  when  their  peers  talk  casually  of  "hooking 

up,"  they  are  proudly  devoted  to  each  otheriNANCY  JO  SALES 

follows  them  through  prom  night  aril  beyond 
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MANHAI  IAN  KIDS  IN  LOVK 

Dara  Kcnigsbers  and  Ben  Greene  in 

Ihe  back  of  a  limousine  on  prom 

night,  M^y  25,  2()(»1.  "I  think  she's  more 

^  attractive  than  Gisele,"  says  Ben. 

The  two  of  them  regularly  dine  out  at 

such  Manhattan  restaurants  as 

Balthazar,  La  (iouluc,  and  (Jotham. 
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en  Greene's  hair  stands  straight  up  on 
his  head,  a  look  his  stylist  at  Elizabeth  Arden's  flagship  Red  Door 
salon  calls  "trashy,  downtown."  Ben  is  19  and  lives  on  the  Upper 
East  Side  with  his  parents;  his  father  owns  a  successful  marketing 
firm,  his  mother  is  a  master  bridge  player.  Sometimes,  Ben  says,  he 
has  to  go  meet  his  mother  at  her  bridge  clubs  in  order  to  get  mon- 
ey for  shopping.  He  likes  clothes,  and  owns  a  pair  of  white  Gucci 
jeans  that  cost  $1,000.  He  also  used  to  have  a  silver  .22  automatic 
pistol  with  an  ivory  handle,  which  he  had  bought  from  a  former 
friend  who'd  served  time  on  Rikers  Island;  how  did  he  know  such 
people?  "Drugs."  He'd  gotten  into  a  "beef"  with  some  other  kid. 

As  Ben  says,  "I  move  around  a  lot."  In  the  last  four  years 
he's  attended  private  schools  in  four  states.  When  he  was  16  his 
parents  sent  him  to  the  Cascade  School,  a  $60,000-a-year  rehab 
center/high  school  in  Northern  California  to  which  the  rich  and 
famous  have  been  known  to  ship  their  children  to  detox;  he  es- 
caped briefly,  with  the  help  of  a  farmer. 

Ben  says,  "I  been  through  a  lot." 

And  then,  six  months  ago,  he  fell  in  love. 

He  saw  her  standing  in  Central  Park  across  from  her  school 
one  day,  and  from  that  moment  on  he  knew  he  wanted  her  for 
his  own.  "We  had  the  same  wallet,"  by  Prada,  he  says.  "She  said 
something  like  'Your  wallet  matches  your  visor,'  and  I  said 
thank  you."  She  had  on  a  short  skirt,  a  Gucci  belt,  had  nice 
legs.  But,  Ben  says,  "I  actually  like.d  her." 


i 


around  her  neck  like  a  leash  and  collar.  Ben  was  wearing  a  Prad  ^ 
cashmere  tank  top,  which  cost  $600;  he  had  accidentally  bume.  * 
a  hole  in  it  with  his  cigarette.  "I 

Dara  wore  her  peach-colored  aviator  shades  at  the  table.  B&.f 
ordered  a  bottle  of  Pouilly-Fume  and  steak  frites,  which  he  picke  '^ 
at  (he's  slight  of  build).  Dara  ordered  a  plate  of  asparagus,  whicJ"" 
she  ignored  completely.  "Eat,  eat,"  Ben  told  her.  i'"^ 

He  says  he  thinks  she's  "going  to  be  famous,"  and  that  she's  "moi'  »5' 
attractive  than  Gisele."  "I  got  a  lot  of  warnings  not  to  be  with  her, 
he  said,  blinking  in  the  lamplight.  "She  wasn't  a  very  nice  girl  befoi 
I  started  going  out  with  her.  She  used  to  be  a  little  promiscuous. 

Dara's  large,  pea-green  eyes,  which  stare  at  Ben  constantl; 
hypnotically,  whenever  they're  together,  narrowed  slightly. 

"It's  not,"  she  said,  "as  if  I  was  having  sex  with,  like,  every  guy. 

"Like,  one  of  her  friends  told  me  she  wanted  to  hook  up  wit 
me,"  Ben  continued,  "and  I  said  no,  because  of  the  specific  fac 
that  every  girl  I've  hooked  up  with  right  away  has  never  lasteci 
it  doesn't  last ....  I  just  wanted  to  know  who  she  was." 

Dara  is  a  student  at  Columbia  Prep  with  a  3.9  grade-point  as 
erage.  She  studies  hard,  has  high  S.A.T.  scores,  plays  varsity  soc- 
cer,  participates  in  a  New  York  City-wide  private-school  "modf^' 
congress";  she  hopes  to  go  to  U.  Penn  or  Cornell.  Ben  calls  he 
an  "overachiever."  Dara  would  like  to  be  a  publicist,  she  says,  il" 

She  lives  on  the  Upper  West  Side  with  her  mother,  the  owneJ  ^ 
of  a  real-estate  company  with  buildings  in  the  Bronx.  Like  Ber^ 
she's  an  only  child.  Her  mother  and  father  separated  when  sh 
was  three.  Dara  never  mentions  him. 

"Like,  this  one  time  I  was  at  her  house  and  we  took,  like,  thi' 
bubble  bath,"  Ben  said,  "and  it  was  apparent  that  I  could  hool< 
up  with  her,  but  I  wanted  to  be  her  friend  first—"  ' 

Dara  frowned  and  draped  a  linen  napkin  over  the  Frencl 
fries  glistening  on  Ben's  plate,  apparently  so  as  not  to  be  tempt 
ed  to  eat  them. 

She  lit  a  Camel  Filter.  "I  have,  like,  perfectionist  tendencies,' 
she  said.  "It  was  maybe  four  in  the  morning,"  that  night  he  camn 
over,  "and  we  reorganized  and  refolded  maybe  three  drawers  o; 
mine— big  drawers  . . .  Interesting,"  she  murmured  unaccountably. 

"So  I  guess  we  became  kind  of  friends,"  Ben  said.  "I  likec 
being  with  her— not  only  was  she  attractive,  she  was  also,  like 
an  interesting  person,  complex,  I  guess  you  could  say.  Anc^ 
then  one  night  we  were  walking  somewhere  in  the  80s  anc 
she  pulled  me  aside  and  said,  'My  mom's  gonna  ask  if  you'n 
my  boyfriend  now,  what  should  I  say . . . ' " 


"IT  WAS  APPARENT  THAT  I  COULD  HOOK  UP  WITH  HER 


One  night  Ben  and  that  same  girl,  Dara  Kenigsberg,  were 
having  dinner  at  one  of  their  favorite  spots.  La  Goulue.  a 
French  bistro  on  Madison  that's  popular  among  a  Palm  Beachy 
crowd.  Ben  and  Dara  eat  out  together  almost  every  night  at 
such  places— Balthazar,  Gotham  Bar  and  Grill,  Jean-Georges. 
La  Goulue  was  filled  with  people  who  looked  as  if  they  could 
be  Ben's  and  Dara's  parents,  gray-haired  men  in  pastel  checked 
pants  and  women  who  may  have  had  something  done. 

Ben  and  Dara  looked  like  a  rock-star  couple,  or  at  least  two 
teenagers  giving  a  fair  impersonation  of  one.  Their  style  could  be 
described  as  JAP-Friends-Ktm-punk.  Asked  what  she  was  wear- 
ing. Dara  replied,  "DKNY,  Gucci,  Tiffany";  the  last  was  a  present 
from  Ben  for  their  one-month  anniversary,  a  gold  chain  looped 


And  so  he  asked  her  out.  "Then  I  started  skipping  arounc 
to  everyone  and  screaming,  'I  have  a  boyfriend!'"  said  Dara 
"That  was  probably  the  last  time  I  got  drunk.  That's  a  lie."  She 
gave  a  dry  laugh. 

I  asked  her  why  she  became  interested  in  Ben.  "I  don't  know,' 
she  said,  "um,  'cause  he  actually  cared,  I  think.  He  actually  cared 
He  showed  me  that  probably  by  not  hooking  up  with  me."  Sht 
giggled.  "I  was  sick  of  that." 

"Being  a  player  is  played  out,  it's  stupid,"  Ben  said  know 
ingly. 

"We're  too  old  for  it,"  Dara  said. 

Ben  smiled  at  her.  "How  old  are  you  again?" 

"Sixteen,"  she  said. 
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There  was  a  silence  and  she  stared  at  him  and 

went  on  smiling  but  she  did  not  smile  back. 

im  more  of  a  passive-aggressive  and  he's  just 
igressive,"  Dara  said  in  her  soft,  suhry  voice,  with 

hint  of  her  mother's  Bronx  accent.  "I  think— I 
low  this  is  a  terrible  reason,  but  I'm  just  being 
mest— I  think  the  reason  that  we  actually  became 
Dse  was  because  of  cocaine." 

Ben  looked  stricken.  He  put  his  fork  down.  "Well, 
m  done,"  he  said. 

Ben  and  Dara  say  they  don't  do  coke  anymore. 

ro,  did  he  tell  you  the  history  of  their  re- 
lationship? About  the  time  they  broke 
up?  That's  quite  a  story,"  said  James. 
"That's  why  I  would  never  want  to  be 
with  a  girl  who  gave  me  that  much  pres- 
sure and  tension.  I  need,  like,  a  nice  quiet 
tie  girl  who  hasn't  been  with  guys,"  Mike  said. 

James  and  Mike,  friends  of  Ben  and  Dara's,  were  having  din- 
;r  with  Ben  at  Eros,  a  Midtown  Greek  restaurant  Ben  likes  be- 
Luse  of  its  hookah  bar.  James  and  Mike  seemed  annoyed— with 
e  place,  with  the  drinks  Ben  had  ordered  for  them:  French 
isses.  Mike  complained,  "It  used  to  be  rich  kids,  like,  trying  to 
;  hard-core.  Now  it's  rich  kids  trying  to  be  rich  kids." 

Mike's  a  junior  at  Beacon,  a  public  high  school;  he  asked  that 
not  use  his  last  name.  He's  a  bodybuilder,  likes  to  fight.  "When 
s  used  to  go  out  I'd  pray  to  get  into  a  fight,"  he  said. 

They  liked  Fight  Club.  "Yeah,"  said  James,  who's  a  junior  at 
orace  Mann  School,  "we  do  that  shit." 

James  had  a  relative,  now  deceased,  who  was  a  Hollywood 
'm  noir  icon.  "I  need  my  lamb  chops!"  he  yelled  at  the  wait- 
ss.  He  also  asked  that  I  not  use  his  last  name. 

They  were  annoyed  with  Ben  for  spending  the  entire  meal 
itside  on  his  cell  phone— face  red,  gesticulating  in  Gucci  sun- 
asses— arguing  with  Dara,  who  was  studying  at  a  coffee  shop 
;ross  town.  ("She  didn't  beheve,"  Ben  later  said,  "where  I  was, 
hat  I  was  doing,  or  who  I  was  doing  it  with.") 

"Yo,"  said  James.  "They  always  fight  everywhere  we  go.  Ben 
igs  out  on  her  all  the  time."  He  said  Ben  is  "always  at  Dara's." 

"I  can  tell  you  right  now  why  he  has  mad  issues  with  Dara," 
[ike  said,  "'cause  he's  jealous  his  girlfriend  has 
;en  with  a  lot  of  guys." 
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ON  THE  TOWN 
From  top:  Manhattan 
teenagers  pair  off  on  a 
banquette  at  the  club 
Hush;  Ben  checks  out  the 
hair  at  Dara's  apartment 
before  going  to  the  prom; 
Ben  and  Dara  out  on 
the  street;  Matt  and 
Shauna,  friends  of  Ben 
and  Dara's,  log  some 
banquette  time  at  Casa  La 
Femme  on  prom  night. 


\YS  BEN,  "BUT  I  WANj 


ED  TOM 
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"I  hooked  up  with  her,"  James  said  with  a 
irug.  "...  Puerto  Rico,  in  a  pool." 

They  admitted  to  having  their  own  reputations 
r  hooking  up  with  lots  of  girls.  James  said,  "We 
m't  even  call  wops  anymore."  "Wops"  is  their 
ckname  for  girls  in  lower  grades  who  they  say 
ill  give  them  head— from  heads  "wopping"  up 
id  down.  Throughout  dinner  their  cell  phones 
ng  with  girls  calling,  inviting  them  here  and 
lere,  all  over  town— to  a  rooftop  where,  girls 
lid,  they  were  taking  off  their  shirts. 

I  asked  why  they  still  called,  if  Mike  and 
imes  just  "used  and  abused  them." 
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TM  SO  COMFORTABLE 

WITH  HER  NOW 

I  WOULDN'T  MIND  IF 

SHE  WAS  WITH 

JUSTIN  TIMBERLAKE. 

HER  CRUSH," 

SAYS  BEN. 


'"Cause  they're  dumb  little  hos,  cause  they're  mad  dumb  and 
rich,"  said  James. 

"Honestly,"  said  Mike,  "I  just  go  up  to  a  group  of  girls  and 
ask,  'Which  one  of  you  dumb  sluts  is  gonna  suck  my  dick?"" 

James  laughed.  "At  all  those  club  parties"— called  "teenybop- 
pers,"  high-school  parties  thrown  at  rented  clubs— "you  go  up 
and  hook  up  with  like  a  hundred  girls." 

Ben  returned  to  the  table,  his  face  glowing  with  agitation. 
Seemingly  out  of  pique,  Mike  and  James  started  talking  about 
"Dara's  past." 

"See,  if  I  was  Ben,"  Mike  said,  "I  couldn't  look  at  another 
guy  who'd  hooked  up  with  my  girlfriend—" 

"I  hooked  up  with  Dara,  and  you  and  I  are  still  friends," 
James  said. 

"The  only  reason  I'm  comfortable  with  you,  James,"  Ben 
said,  trying  not  to  get  upset,  "is  that  I  know  that,  even  though 
you  would,  she  wouldn't." 

"What  the  fuck!"  said  James.  "You  have  some  crazy-ass  con- 
voluted mind-sequencing-type  shit!  I  promise  you  she  would! 
Straight  up!" 

Mike  put  his  hands  over  his  eyes.  "Did  he  just  say  she 
would?  Oh-r 

They  shouted  at  each  other  over  the  twangy  Greek  music. 
Finally  James  came  around  and  hugged  Ben,  and  Mike  said, 
"No  girl  is  worth  fighting  for,"  and  Ben  agreed.  They  had  all 
drunk  a  lot  of  beer  and  French  Kisses.  James  had  to  take  the 
S.A.T's  in  the  morning.  He  looked  relieved. 

"What  matters  more,  ego  or  love?"  Ben  wailed.  "If  I  thought 
pride  was  worth  more  than  love,  do  you  think  Dara  would  be 
on  my  phone  right  now?" 

The  recording  on  Ben's  cell  phone  answers  with  a  message  from 
Dara:  "Hi,  this  is  Dara,  Ben's  girlfriend,  please  leave  him  a  message." 
She  also  knows  his  security  code. 

"Nobody  knows  her  like  I  do,"  Ben  told  them.  "I'm  so  com- 
fortable with  her  now  I  wouldn't  mind  if  she  was  with  Justin 
Timberlake,  her  crush." 

"But,  Ben,  you  have  to  understand,  you  can't  put  all  your 
fuckin'  eggs  in  one  basket,"  Mike  said  gently. 

Ben  shook  his  head,  and  although  he  didn't  seem  to  really 
want  to,  he  went  off  with  them  to  meet  "wops"  who  were  stand- 
ing on  a  comer  at  76th  and  Second  Avenue.  "Why?"  said  James. 
"Because  that's  what  they  do." 

On  the  way  out,  Mike  told  me  that  he  was  "depressed"  because 
his  girlfriend,  Lara,  had  broken  up  with  him-"She  says  we're 
taking  a  break  '-and  that  ever  since  then  all  he's  wanted  to  do  is 
lie  in  bed  and  talk  to  his  mother.  "And  I  never  want  to  talk  to  my 
mother. . . .  Ben  doesn't  know  it  won't  last  forever,"  Mike  said. 

The  day  of  Dara's  junior  prom,  she  was  having  a 
"day  of  beauty"  at  the  Elizabeth  Arden  Red  Door 
Salon  &  Spa  on  Fifth  Avenue -a  present  from  Ben. 
It  cost  $400. 
Dara,  wearing  sunglasses  and  a  robe,  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  bustling  main  floor  with  her  feet 
soaking  in  a  silver  bowl  full  of  sudsy  water  dotted  with  rose 
petals.  Ben,  wearing  a  Playboy  T-shirt  ("Hef's  the  man"),  sat  lis- 
tening to  the  new  Run-DMC  version  of  "Let's  Stay  Together." 
The  Al  Green  version  is  Ben  and  Dara's  "song." 

Dara  was  still  talking  about  their  six-month-anniversary  din- 
ner at  Mr.  Chow,  the  Chinese  hip-hop  hangout,  a  week  be- 
fore. She  said  they  were  waiting  at  the  bar  c  on tinuko  on  page  405 
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CMara  Mastroiani-.i,  daughter  of 

Catherine  Deneuve  and 

Mfifcello  Mostroianni,  was 

photographed  on  May  31,  2001, 

in  Stromboli,  Italy. 
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sked  why  director  Federico  Fellini  had  cast  him  as 
the  tabloid  reporter  in  his  1 960  masterpiece,  La  Dolce  Vita,  Marcello 
Mastroianni  replied  that  it  was  simply  because  of  his  "terribly  ordi- 
nary face."  Take  a  look  at  the  one  on  these  pages,  destined  from  its 
inception  for  stardom.  The  first  shot  of  it  was  captured  by  the  pa- 
parazzi (a  term  coined  in  La  Dolce  Vita]  when  she  exited  the  Sponti- 
ni  Clinic  in  Paris  in  her  mother's  arms  a  few  days  after  her  birth.  The 
love  child  of  Catherine  Deneuve  and  Fellini's  favorite  leading  man, 
Chiara  Mastroianni  is  now  29  and  a  veteran  of  nearly  two  dozen  Eu- 
ropean films.  "She  has  an  earthy  beauty,"  soys  her  new  pal,  Tom 
Ford,  creative  director  of  the  Gucci  Group.  "That  has  to  do  more  with 
her  father  than  with  her  mother.  But  when  she's  talking  to  you,  she 
can  sometimes  turn  at  a  certain  angle  and  there's  Deneuve.  She  car- 
ries those  genes  around  with  a  lot  of  grace." 

"The  earliest  memory  I  have  of  being  on  a  movie  set  was  with  my 
father,"  Mastroianni  recalls.  "The  first  one  that  stroked  my  mind  was 
when  I  was  six  years  old  and  I  went  to  visit  my  dad  on  City  of  Wom- 
en. There  was  a  huge  set  that  had  been  built,  that  had  a  roller  coast- 
er. I  was  mesmerized  by  it.  I  loved  to  go  to  the  warehouse  of 
Cinecietta  Studios  in  Rome  with  Fellini.  There  would  be  pieces  of 
sets  from  his  films.  It  was  like  a  strange  secondhand  store.  Objects. 
Costumes.  My  memories  are  more  linked  to  those  visions  than  to  hav- 
ing a  genius  standing  by  my  side." 

Outside  Paris  filming  Carnages,  in  which  she  plays  an  actress,  Mas- 
troianni has  recently  completed  two  other  movie  roles-on  eerily  per- 
manent Venetian  hotel  guest  in  Mike  Figgis's  Nite  Vision  and  a  wom- 
an cursed  with  a  Chekhovian  ennui  in  the  Italian  film  The  Words  of 
My  Fattier.  A  resident  of  Paris's  Left  Bank  and  the  mother  of  her  own 
love  child-Milo,  four,  whose  father  is  a  French  sculptor-Mastroianni 

5:urrently  single,  after  an  affair  with  actor  Benicio  Del  Tore.  "I  am 
now  working  a  lot,"  she  explains.  Does  that  mean  she  has  no  time  for 
a  man?  "No,  no,  no.  You  always  have  time  for  a  man.  It's  such  bull- 
shit when  an  actress  says  she  is  too  busy  with  her  work.  I  don't  believe 
in  that.  Life  comes  first."  -KEVIN  SESSUMS 
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Give  Ian  Schrager, 
Philippe  Starck,  and 
Anda  Andrei  a  building —   ,^ 
any  old  dump  will  do — and^ 
they'll  create  a  destinatip 
hotel  (the  Royalton,       ij 
Hudson,  Mondrian,  | 

Delano,  Sanderson,  etc.,    ' 
etc.).  But  with  San 
Francisco's  Clift,  the  team 
faced  a  different  challenge: 
recharging  an  elegant, 
nearly  century-old     /' 
institution.  From  the  J 
Art  Deco  luxe  of  its 
venerable  Redwood  Room 
bar  to  the  monumental 
fireplace  and  supersized 
Louis  XV  chair  in  the  lobby, 
HENRY  ALFORD  writes, 
the  new  Clift  is  everything 
it  used  to  be— and  i^ 
then  some  ^  ^ 
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A  GRANDE 
DAMli'S  FACELIFT 


The  Redwood  Room  of 

San  Francisco's  Clift  (1913),  newly 

refurbished  by  Philippe  Starck, 

who  left  the  redwood  walls  and  Deco 

light  fixtures  in  place  but  replaced 

everything  else.  The  rest  of  the  famous 

hotel  has  been  re-done  top  to  bottom 

by  Starck  and  Anda  Andrei. 


SipwraSB:^?^!^ 


Tt  could  almost  be  the  premise  of  a  modern- 
day  Howard  Hawks  movie:  what  happens 
when  the  grande  dame  of  San  Francisco  ho- 
tels IS  bought  and  renovated  by  the  man  who 
founded  Studio  54?  Indeed,  ever  since  1996 
when  Ian  Schrager  bought  the  Gift,  built 
in  1913-home  of  the  Redwood  Room   the 
sumptuous  Art  Deco  bar  whose  walls  some 
say  were  hewn  from  a  single,  2,000-year-old 
tree-fashionable  Bay  Area  folk  have  engaged 
in  a  certain  amount  of  brow  furrowing  and 
whispering.  But,  cynics,  take  note.  Says  Schrager's  long- 
Ume  collaborator  Philippe  Starck-a  Frenchman,  and  the 

more  u"T    .T'^"'''  ^^^■gn-"The  Redwood  Room  is 
more  Redwood  Room  than  ever." 

"The  Clift  represents  a  breakthrough  for  us,"  says  Schra- 
ger, referring  to  his,  Starck's,  and  designer  Anda  Andrei's 
efforts  to  achieve  elegance  rather  than  cool.  If  at  other 
Schrager  properties-the  Royalton,  the  Hudson,  Morgans 
and  the  Paramount  m  New  York;  the  Mondnan  in  Los  An- 
geles; the  Delano  in  Miami;  and  St.  Martins  Lane  and  the 
Sanderson  in  London-the  team's  tendency  has  been  to 
renovate  dumps  and  so  turn  a  sow's  ear  into  a  very  hip 
mostly  minimalist  silk  purse,  the  375-room  CM,  built  in  the 
Itahan  Renaissance  style  with  grand  proportions,  required 

RedwooTR'""":?-  ""'"^  '''^  ^^'"^"'^  ^««™  -  "^-e 
l^rf  u7  ?'"  ''''■  '^'  '"'"^  has  carried  the  aes- 
thetic of  nch,  dark  wood  over  into  the  bar's  adjoining  rest- 
aurant, Asia  de  Cuba,  and  into  the  long  "living  room"  off 
the  otel's  lobby.  These  handsome  rooms  havtbeen  o^f 
t'tted  with  furnishings  in  luxurious  materials-ostrich- 
pattern  leather,  silk  velvets--and  then  dappled  with  slightly 
surreal,  typically  Starckian  details:  in  the  restaurant  higi; 
backed,  T,  t-a-Whirl-type  booths  studded  with  handblown 

irbSf bT  r '?^  r '''  '^^-"^-^^^"^  -"-  '^-^-^ 

(Starck  W  ^  ^  ^^•'"^  P'^^^^  transparencies  of  toys. 
(Starck.  We  are  crazy  of  these!")  The  overall  effect-  an 
explorers'  club  as  imagined  by  Salvador  Dali 

The  2Vfoo/''T""«  '"''^  ^'^^  "  ''''  '"^^^  eye-catching, 
nn.  llu\  ""^  ^'''''  '^^P  ^^«  '^^'"•^"s  of  cool-gray 
pohshed  Itahan  plaster;  at  the  room's  far  end  is  a  fireplajl" 
c  ad  .n  a  monumental,  18-foot  bronze  mantel.  Important  o 
the  lobby  too,  IS  a  Louis  XV  chair,  blown  up  three  times  i^ 
normal  size  to  l.feguard-chair  proportions:  we  are  atsh  in 
high  style,  and  the  lifeguard  is  definitely  off  duty.  (The  h^ 

tl^nlZT:  "'  7"  "'^"^  ^^  '''  psyche,Uh ten 
^I  iTh  f^"  furnishings.)  Says  Starck  of  this  luxe 

All  this  minimalism  you  see  in  ze  shops  on  Madison  Av 
enue  nght  now?  It  will  be  in  ze  garbage  m  four  moTths! 

savsSLVn         ''"''■  '^'^^'^'  ^"^  y°""8^^  brother," 
says  Michael  Ovenngton,  Schrager's  president  of  develop- 

iT  h  ■  ofr"K  T""'  ''''^^^'  ^"^  '^^^^i  to  a  family.  "la^ 
IS  he  older  brother.  Anda  is  the  sister  who  balances  them 
out;  they  orbit  around  her."  Such  a  system  of  fan^^a  checfo 
and  balances  no  doubt  comes  in  handy  for  a  team  undt 
constant  pressure,  working  as  they  do  on  more  than  one 
project  at  a  time  (in  the  offing:  the  Astor  Place  Hot  1  m  New 

I:Lt)T?'  '""'  ''^^-  ^"^  ''^  Miramar  in  S^^t! 
Barbara).  Starck  concurs.  "We  work  on  four  or  five  hotels  at 
once.  You  must  be  Napoleon.  That's  why  Een"   tha'  Een 

tf "  "  so  good:  he  is  like  me,  he  I  mamac 
But  even  a  Napoleon,  it  seems,  doesn't  always  get  what 
he  wants.  Pointing  to  the  lobby's  fireplace.  . Jdrf  n^te  ' 

Ian  would  like  the  flames  to  be  twice  as  high  of  course  ' 
Adds  a  bystander,  "To  singe  the  eyelashes."  r 
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Clockwise  from  top  left: 
'    Starck's  lobby,  with  cool- 
gray  walls  and  eclectic 
furnishings  in  different 
scales;  a  lobby  lounge  With 
'         mahogany  walls  inlaid 
with  photographs  of  toys 
by  Jean-Baptiste  Monciino; 
a  loft  room  with  original 
furniture  by  Stairck, 
including  a  wheelbarrow 
chair  and  an  orange 
t  acrylic  table. 
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When  De|nis  Hopper  slrted  taking  fetures,  he  w; 
living  happily  with  his  n|v  family  in  tl|  hills  above  t|e  Sun^ 
Four  decaies  on,  with  tlfe  pubHcation  |f  his  lost  phofograpl^ 
BROOKE  liAYWARD  recalls  her  seven-year  marriage  to  Hoppei 

"Turing  whi^h  Pop  artists  and  Old  GuaM  HoUywood  *^  ^^        ^ 

t  came  togetfer  in  a  more  finocent  L.A^f  ^ 


A  Dennis  Hopper 

photograph  of  Jane  Fonda  and 

Brooke  Hayward  lounging 

at  the- house  where  Fonda  lived 

witb  director  Roger  Vadim,  in 

the  days  before  Sunbathing  was 

considered  dangerous. 
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HOP  ART 

Clockwise  frum  top  left: 

a  1966  Hopper  photograph  of 

Ike  and  Tina  Turner  at 

1712  North  Crescent  Heights 

Boulevard;  the  Hopper- 

Hayward  home.  1963;  artist 

Jasper  Johns  and  art 

dealer  Irving  Blum  at  Johns's 

apartment,  1964;  a  bikini 

fgirl  escapes  a  water-pistol 
attack  in  Malihu,  1964; 
Brooke  Hayward's  father, 
Leland  Hayward,  who  most 
certainly  disapproved  of 
ihe  man  behind  the  camera, 
with  his  grandsons,  Jeffrey 
and  Willie,  1965. 
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n  the  spring  of  1961,  Dennis 
Hopper,  Franchot  Tone,  and  I  starred  on 
Broadway  in  a  potboiler  of  a  play  named 
Mcmclingo.  Though  the  play  quite  rightly 
closed  after  a  week,  Dennis  and  1  fell  madly 
in  love.  Shortly  thereafter  we  married,  and 
I  uprooted  my  two  small  children 
(Jeffrey  and  Willie,  from  my  first 
marriage)  and  their  Scottish  nurse, 
Miss  Mac,  and  we  trekked  out  to 
Los  Angeles.  A  year  later,  in  the 
summer  of  1962,  our  daughter,  Mar- 
in, was  born  there. 

Although  I  too  was  born  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  spent  the  first  10  years 
of  my  life  there,  after  my  return  in 
1961,  I  never  quite  shed  the  sense  of 
being  a  transplanted  New  Yorker. 
Every  morning  I  suffered  a  few  min- 
utes of  what  I  call  "Transcontinental 
Blues"— not  knowing  exactly  on  which 
coast  I  belonged.  I  was  totally  ambiva- 
lent about  my  life.  I  missed  the  sea- 
sons. New  York  City,  my  apartment 
overlooking  the  planetarium,  the  the- 
ater, museums,  friends.  In  particular  I 
missed  my  father,  Leland  Hayward,  who 
so  disapproved  of  Dennis  and  our  move 
to  Hollywood  that  he  had  more  or  less 
written  me  off. 

Shortly  after  Dennis  and  I  had  set  up 
house  on  Stone  Canyon  Road,  the  infa- 
mous Bel  Air  fire  burned  it  down,  which 
left  us  truly  uprooted,  so  to  speak,  for 
several  years.  1  remember  calling  my  fa- 
ther in  New  York  City  right  after  the  fire 
to  ask  his  advice.  1  could  just  picture 
him  with  his  feet  up  on  the  desk  in  his  of- 
fice at  655  Madison  Avenue  as  he  shouted 
into  the  phone,  "Goddammit!  Why  only 
Bel  Air?  Why  didn't  the  whole  goddamn 
city  burn  down!" 

But  there  were  aspects  of  Los  Angeles 
that  I  loved:  a  certain  frontier  quality  and 
the  sleepy,  small-town  chann  of  it,  the  palm 


Photographs  excerpted  from  17 !2  Norih  Civsccnl 
Heights:  Dennis  Hopper  Pluil<>f;niphs  I962-I96H. 
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Greybull  Press;  ©  2001  by  Dennis  Hopper. 


trees,  orange  blossoms  in  the  spring,  the 
coffee  shop  at  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel,  the 
avocado  club  sandwich  at  Schwab's  drug- 
store, the  nascent  art  scene  on  La  Ciene- 
ga,  and,  most  of  all,  the  amazing  variety 
of  our  friends.  Because  both  my  parents 
had  lived  there  and  worked  in  the  movie 
business  during  the  golden  years  of  the 
30s  and  40s,  I  inherited  a  ready-made 
and  ultra-glamorous  extended  family— their 
friends  from  the  old  days.  Then,  too,  be- 
cause Dennis  had  worked  there  for  years 
as  an  actor,  he  knew  just  about  everyone 
in  the  movie  and  television  business.  And. 
as  we  started  to  collect  art,  in  what  were 
to  become  the  glory  years  of  that  busi- 
ness, we  knew  everybody  in  the  art  world 
as  well.  In  fact,  we  were  in  a  unique  po- 
sition to  cross  every  strata  of  society. 

Los  Angeles  was  also  a  fabulous  place 
to  buy  antiques.  Nobody  there  liked  the 
idea  of  anything  old  or  used— copies  of 
antique  furniture  and  rugs  were  all  the 
rage,  because  they  were  untainted.  We 
bought  priceless  signed  Tiffany  lamps 
and  magnificent  Art  Nouveau  pieces  for 
nothing.  There  was  a  wonderful  shop  up 
on  Highland  called  Scavenger's  Paradise 
where  Dennis  and  I  found  hundreds  of 
gorgeous  stained-glass  windows,  and  an- 
other, an  old  fire  station  called  Firehouse 
Antiques,  very  unfashionable,  where  we 
invested  in  a  barber  chair  and  several  old 
streetlamps  that  went  into  the  house  we 
finally  bought  at  1712  North  Crescent 
Heights  Boulevard  in  the  hills  above  the 
Sunset  Strip. 

Dennis  was  an  inveterate  collector  of 
everything;  he  had  then  and  still  has  a 
great  eye  for  the  beautiful  and  unusual. 
What  he  didn't  collect,  he  photographed. 
For  his  25th  birthday,  while  we  were  still  in 
New  York  City  after  the  Maiulingo  debacle, 
I  spent  my  last  $351  on  a  Nikon  that  was 
thereafter  permanently  slung  around  his 
neck.  He  never  left  the  house  without  it.  It 
turned  out  that  he  was  as  natural  a  photog- 
rapher as  he  was  an  actor. 

Recently,  almost  40  years  later,  Marin 
uncovered  a  cache  of  her  father's  proof 
sheets  and  negatives  from  roughly  1962  to 
1968,  the  year  that  Dennis  starred  in  and 
directed  Easy  Rider.  Apparently,  even  he 
had  not  seen  them  since  then. 

And  so,  though  Dennis  and  I  divorced 
in  1968  and  have  gone  our  separate  ways, 
the  three  of  us— Marin,  Dennis,  and  1— 
had  a  four-hour,  three-way,  bi-coastal  tele- 
phone conversation  in  which  Marin  asked 
questions  and  we  tried  to  answer  them. 
What  you  will  now  read  is  the  result.  For 
me,  as  for  Dennis,  it  was  a  profoundly 
moving  experience,  and  I  would  like  to 
thank  our  daughter  for  leading  us  back 
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to  a  time  when  we  and  Los  Angeles- 
were  far  more  innocent. 

BROOKE  HAYWARD:  Wc  moved  into  1712  North 
Crescent  Heights  after  we  lost  our  house 
in  the  Bel  Air  fire.  Dennis  and  I  were  rent- 
ing a  little  house  on  Stone  Canyon,  and 
within  two  weeks,  it  burned  right  to  the 
ground.  It  was  the  first  house  on  the  street 
to  burn.  Marin,  your  father  was  a  big  hero 
in  that  fire— he  saved  a  lot  of  people. 
DENNIS  HOPPER:  Savcd  a  lot  of  paintiugs. 
MARIN  HOPPER:  Forgct  the  peoplc! 
B.H.  The  fire  came  roaring  down  the  canyon. 
It  was  30,  40,  50  feet  high  on  all  sides,  and 
400  houses  burned.  Meanwhile,  I  was  off 
in  the  one  car  we  had  looking  for  the  boys 
[Jeffrey  and  Willie],  who  were  at  school 
that  day.  So  that's  when  your  dad— who 
didnt  have  a  car— ran  up  and  down  Stone 
Canyon  saving  everybody. 
D.H.  You  know,  there  was  a  double-page 
picture  of  me  in  Paris  Ma/c/;-"  Unidenti- 
fied man,  hero  of  Bel  Air  fire"— with  a  Juan 
Gris  in  one  hand  and  a  Picasso  in  the 
other,  coming  out  of  this  woman's  house. 
B.H.  Yeah,  but,  Dennis,  you  saved  that 
woman. 

D.H.  Everybody  had  abandoned  this  house 
with  the  roof  on  fire,  and  1  kept  thinking. 
Somebody's  in  there.  I  ran  in,  and  this 
woman  was  sitting  on  the  toilet.  I  said, 
"You've  got  to  leave."  "No,  no.  I'm  staying, 
I'm  staying.  I  don't  care."  Anyway,  I  got 
her  out  of  there,  and  that's  when,  I  guess, 
they  took  the  picture! 
B.H.  After  the  fire,  Dennis  and  I  were  sort  of 
homeless  for  a  long  time.  First,  we  stayed 
with  Vincent  and  Mary  Price,  but  after  we 
were  kicked  out  of  the  Prices',  we  moved 
in  with  David  O.  Selznick  and  Jennifer 
Jones.  David  O.  and  Jennifer  gave  us  their 
guesthouse. . . .  David  O.  loved  Dennis. 
D.H.  He  was  going  through  a  very  similar 
thing  that  I  was— he  couldn't  get  a  job,  ei- 
ther. I  mean,  he  was  David  O.  Selznick! 
He  later  died  of  a  heart  attack  in  a  bank 
asking  for  a  loan. 

M.H.  Now,  Mom,  were  you  pregnant  with 
mc  when  you  were  staying  at  David  and 
Jennifer's? 

B.H.  I  found  out  I  was  pregnant  the  day  af- 
ter the  Bel  Air  fire. 

D.H.  I  had  my  first  photographic  show  the 
night  of  the  fire.  Thai's  why  all  my  nega- 
tives were  saved.  The  only  thing  I  grabbed 
out  of  our  house  was  a  Milton  Avery. 
B.H.  It's  true,  and  it  was  Mother's. 
M.H.  So,  basically  everything  burned  in  the 
fire  except  for  the  Milton  Avery,  right? 
D.H.  That  was  it!  My  father  had  all  these 
things  he  had  brought  back  from  China, 
when  he  fought  with  Mao.  He  was  there 
for  three  months  with  40  other  Americans. 
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He  went  around  and  bought  all  these  in- 
credible tapestries  that  were  really  old— 500 
years,  600  years,  thousands  of  years  old. 
He  had  given  us  these  things  as  a  wed- 
ding present,  because  they  were  the  only 
things  of  real  value  that  he  had  .  .  .  and 
all  those  things  were  lost.  All  of  Brooke's 
mother's  furniture— all  of  Margaret  Sulla- 
van's  furniture!  I  mean,  really  beautiful, 
beautiful  pieces  were  lost. 
B.H.  I  was  only  about  24  or  25.  When  you 
get  wiped  out  at  that  age,  it  is  depressing, 
but,  you  know,  it's  a  good  thing.  It's  very, 
very  important  to  be  able  to  start  over 
again.  Not  everyone  knows  that. 
D.H.  Not  only  that,  but  you  can  start  over 
with  your  own  world,  not  the  world  that 
was  left  to  you  by  your  parents.  So  in  a 
way  it  was  cleansing.  It  was  painful  at  the 
time— very  painful.  But  thank  God  I  don't 
have  to  look  at  those  terrible  paintings  I'd 
made!  They'd  still  be  around  haunting  me. 
B.H.  The  thing  is,  I  did  have  some  insur- 
ance, not  a  lot.  The  agent  came  right  away 
and  said,  "Here  is  what  is  going  to  hold 
its  value  if  you  ever  have  another  fire:  sil- 
ver, paintings,  and  antiques.  Everything 
else  you  can  throw  away."  So  that's  why 
we  bought  paintings,  including  the  famous 
Andy  Warhol  tomato-soup  can  that  Den- 
nis bought  for  $100. 
D.H.  Seventy-five  dollars. 
M.H.  Was  that  on  the  day  I  was  born?  I  re- 
member hearing  that  story  for  years. 
B.H.  I'll  never  forget  it.  Dennis,  you  came 
into  the  hospital,  and  said— as  our  child 
was  being  presented— "I've  just  bought  a 
major  painting  from  Irving  [Blum],  a  soup 
can,  a  tomato-soup  can!  It  cost  $75."  I  said, 
"What  the  hell  are  you  going  to  do  with 
it?  I  guess  you're  going  to  have  to  put  it  in 
the  kitchen,"  and  you  said,  "No,  it's  going 
in  the  living  room  it's  fabulous!" 
D.H.  No,  no,  no,  I  never  got  a  soup  can 
from  Irving. 

B.H.  You  did,  I  promise,  and  I  remember 
that  it  was  the  day  Marin  was  born.  It 
probably  never  entered  the  house  because 
of  this  or  that  transaction,  or  Irving  made 
you  return  it.  But  I  promise  you,  Dennis, 
that  the  day  the  child  was  born,  you  went 
down  to  the  Ferus  Gallery,  saw  the  show, 
and  bought  one,  and  I  was  annoyed  at  you. 
D.H.  Well,  first  of  all.  the  child  was  born  in 
'62,  right? 

M.H.  "The  child"— you  mean  me?  The  child, 
Marin— the  child,  the  prop! 
D.H.  Huh? 

B.H.  She  was  bom  on  June  26,  1962,  and  we 
moved  into  1712  in  April  1963.  It  was  idi- 
otic to  be  spending  all  this  money  on  rent, 
so  we  thought  we  would  go  out  and  buy 
something,  and  we  found  this  little  house. 
D.H.  Marlon  Brando  lived  just  a  few  blocks 


down  the  hill  on  Crescent  Heights  ...  an 
Bob  and  Toby  Rafelson. 
B.H.  And  so  did  Stravinsky!  The  minute  v 
moved  in,  Dennis  decided  to  give  a  pari 
for  Andy,  who  was  coming  out  to  Los  Ai 
geles,  and  he  decided  that  the  one  thin 
that  would  really  make  the  house  stan 
out,  fabulously,  would  be  billboards.  So  1: 
papered  the  downstairs  bathrooms  wit 
billboards.  He  had  also  decided  that  th 
food  at  the  party  would  be  hot  dogs  an 
chili.  So  we  had  a  hot-dog  stand!  And  Dei 
nis  had  found  huge  papier-mache  Mexica 
figures  with  firecrackers  hanging  on  then 
D.H.  A  big  papier-mache  clown— too  weir 
to  stand,  so  we  hung  it  from  the  ceiling 
B.H.  Well,  that  set  the  tone  for  the  part^ 
Dennis,  do  you  remember  that  Claes  O 
denburg's  wife,  Patty,  broke  a  Kienholz? 
D.H.  I  think  it  was  The  Quickie.  It  was 
roller  skate  with  a  mannequin's  head  on  i  i 
B.H.  Well,  Patty  Oldenburg  knocked  it  o 
the  spool  cabinet  and  then  Ed  [Kienhoh 
had  to  replace  the  mannequin's  head.  I  ni 
member  that,  because  it  was  a  high  poin 
of  the  party. 

M.H.  And  what  was  Andy  like  back  then? 
D.H.  "OOH!  AAH!  OOH!  AAH!"  Thatl 
all  Andy  ever  said.  I  never  heard  And: 
make  a  sentence.  He  was  wonderful  to  b' 
around,  but  he  was  always  "OOH!  AAH 
OOH!  AAH!" 

M.H.  What  was  his  impression  of  the  hous 
and  the  whole  thing?  Wliat  was  his  reaction 
D.H.  Well,  first  of  all,  I  don't  think  anybod 
had  ever  been  in  our  house  before.  It  wa 
entirely  "Pop."  We  had  Lichtenstein  . . .  w 
had  Frank  Stella  ...  we  had  Kienholz  . . .  w 
had  Andy  Warhol  ...  we  had  Ed  Rusch;: 
So,  one  year  after  his  soup-can  show  a 
Ferus  in  Los  Angeles— the  first  Pop-ai 
show  of  an  individual  artist  anywhere  in  th 
worid— Andy  comes  to  Hollywood  and  see 
an  environment  that  actually  accepts  ihi 
kind  of  new  art.  It  was  a  very  tlirilling  thin 
for  everybody  at  that  point.  Because  it  wa 
the  first  time  anybody  saw  a  collection  lik 
this  together  with  antiques  and  with  th 
kind  of  outrageous  stuff  that  we  had  founc 
M.H.  What  an  amazing  time  for  you  guys  ti 
start  over,  with  the  Pop-art  movement  jus 
beginning. 

D.H.  It  was.., Your  mother  and  I  didn't  spen( 
a  lot  of  money.  I  think  that  over  a  perioc 
of  eight  years  we  spent  $28,000  or  some 
thing  on  paintings. 

B.H.  For  instance,  I'll  tell  you  . . .  remem 
ber  that  fabulous  Lichtenstein  of  the  Men 
Scientist!  That  cost  $600  and  I  remem 
ber  that  I  paid  for  it  with  my  $65-a-weel 
unemployment. 

D.H.  Yeah  . . .  and  Ed  Ruscha's  10-foot  Stan 
dard  Station  painting  was  $780. 
B.H.  I  remember  Dennis  took  me  to  a  Ma 
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Actors  hate  to  i 

be  photographed.  ^ 
But  artists  didnt  rmnd  ^ 
it  at  alir  says  Hopper. 


PORTRAIT 
OF  THE  ARTIST 

Hopper  captures 

Robert  Rauschenberg— 

wearing  a  Claes  Oldenburg 

stamp  of  approval— at  the 

wedding  of  curator 

Jim  Elliott  in  Pacific 

Palisades,  1966. 
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gritte  show  on  Madison  Avenue  and  they 
must  have  had  20  or  30  Magrittes-some 
of  which  are  very  famous.  The  most  ex- 
pensive one  was  $1,500  and  I  was  heart- 
broken that  I  couldn't  afford  one. 
D.H.  What  year  was  that? 
i.H.  It  was  May  1961.  Dennis,  that  was  when 
we  were  in  Mandingo. 
M.H.  Mom,  you  were  already  in  rehearsals 
on  Broadway  and  then  Dad  came  in  to  re- 
place the  other  actor? 
D.H.  Franchot  Tone  had  wanted  me  to 
play  his  son,  but  they  hired  Jimmy  Caan 
over  his  wishes,  and  he  said,  "All  right, 
I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do:  111  let  him 
rehearse  for  two  weeks  and  then  I'm 
going  to  replace  him  with  Dennis 
Hopper."  And  they  said,  "Fine." 
So,  Jimmy  Caan,  who  is  a  really 
fine  actor— 

B.H.  Never  had  a  chance! 
D.H.  And  we  only  played  for  a  week, 
didn't  we? 

B.H.  Yeah,  it  took  place  during  the 
race  riots  in  the  South. 
D.H.  We  thought.  Wow,  this  is  in- 
credible, because  the  play  is  basi- 
cally about  slavery  and  so  on. 
■.  M.H.  But  it  seemed  to  have  the 

'^  opposite  effect? 

D.H.  Nobody  wanted  to  go  to  the 
theater  and  face  this  kind  of  re- 
ality. 

B.H.  For  instance,  I  had  to  use  a 

bullwhip,  and  whip  one  of  the 

Mandingo  slaves,  remember? 

And  one  night  it  caught  on  the 

girl's  legs  and  it  flayed  her 

ankle! 

D.H.  Yeah,  there  weren't  any 
women  left  for  Brooke  to  whip 
—so  they  closed  the  play! 
M.H.  Mom,  so  one  day  it  was 
James  Caan  playing  opposite 
you-and  then  the  next  it  was  Dad  and 
you  fell  in  love  right  away? 
B.H.  We  had  to  rehearse  the  first  two  or 
three   days.   On  the  third  day,   Dennis 
said,  "I  think  I'm  going  to  marry  you."  I 
thought  it  was  quite  a  flattering  thing  to 
be  told. 

D.H.  Yeah,  I  fell  m  love.  Did  we  both  at  the 
same  time?  I  know  that  I  did! 
M.H.  Dad,  did  you  meet  Leland  [Hayward] 
and  Pamela  [Harriman]  right  away? 
B.H.  They  were  in  Europe,  thank  God.  My 
agent  got  me  some  minor  role  in  a  televi- 
sion show,  so  Dennis  and  I  went  to  Cali- 
fornia. ...  I  think  Dennis  and  I  had  to  do 
something  on  TV  with  Groucho  Marx. 
D.H.  We  did.  You  played  his  daughter,  didn't 
you?  And  I  played  her  husband  -or  was  I 
a  son, too? 
M.H.  You  didn't  finish  telling  me  about  Le- 
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lanJ.  Did  you  go  back  to  New  York  to 
meet  him  and  Pamela? 
B.H.  Father  came  out  to  Los  Angeles  first. 
Do  you  remember  this,  Dennis?  You  had 
a  motorcycle. 

D.H.  Yeah,  at  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel.  Vd  had 
my  driver's  license  taken  away  for  five  years 
because  I  had  so  many  tickets,  and  I  wasn't 
able  to  drive,  so  I  had  a  motor  scooter. 
B.H.  So  we  arrived  at  the  Beverly  Hills  Ho- 
tel to  meet  Father  and  Pamela  by  motor 
scooter!  It  was  not  a  successful  meeting! 
D.H.  No,  Pamela  had  sort  of  arranged  for  it 
not  to  be,  because  she  had  eyes  for  Brooke 
to  marry  David  Brinkley. 
B.H.  Or  John  Frankenheimer. 
D.H.  She  wanted  you  to  marry  John  Frank- 
enheimer? Oh!  I  didn't  know  that  one! 
B.H.  Well,  she  didn't  even  know  John  Frank- 
enheimer. Anyway,  we  went  to  the  Beverly 
Hills  Hotel,  and,  I  think,  Dennis  said,  "I 
would  like  to  ask  for  your  daughter's  hand," 
and  Father  had  a  little,  sort  of,  nervous 
breakdown! 
M.H.  What  did  he  do? 
B.H.  He  stumbled  around  and  said,  "1  think 
you've  got  to  come  back  to  New  York!"  1 
think  he  thought  that  if  he  got  me  back  to 
New  York,  he  could  collar  me.  He  did  try. 
He  tried  to  collar  you,  too,  Dennis.  That's 
when  you  told  him  all  about  how  you'd 
gotten  out  of  the  army.  You  told  him  that 
the  night  before  your  examination  you  had 
a  dream  that  you  were  the  reincarnation 
of  Jesus  Christ! 

D.H.  No,  I  wrote  a  thing  that  they  interpret- 
ed as  being  that.  I  wrote.  Would  Christ  do 
this?  Would  Christ  go  and  wear  a  uniform 
and  behave  like  all  these  other  people? 
Would  he  go  out  and  kill  people  because 
you  wanted  him  to?  No,  he  wouldn't  do 
that.  So,  why  should  I?  They  read  this  and 
they  gave  me  Section  Eight-"Get  him  out 
of  here!  He  thinks  he's  Jesus!" 
B.H.  Father  tried  to  talk  me  out  of  it.  He 
said,  "I  am  a  producer.  I  don't  like  actors. 
You  are  going  to  end  up  hating  each  oth- 
er." We  just  ignored  him  and  got  married 
anyway,  and  he  came  to  the  wedding,  re- 
member? It  was  in  that  church  on  60th 
and  Park.  Father  came  with  Pamela.  They 
came,  and  then  they  walked  out. 
D.H.  He  called  you  the  morning  of  the  wed- 
ding and  tried  to  talk  you  out  of  it  again. 
B.H.  That's  true,  at  six  in  the  morning,  and 
he  said,  "Brooke,  it's  not  too  late  to  call 
it  off."  And  then  Jane  Fonda  gave  us  our 
wedding  reception. 

D.H.  Pamela  and  Leland  left  us  outside  the 
church,  just  standing  there!  Jane,  )rt  of 
embarrassed,  looked  at  Johanna  M.  ikie- 
wicz  and  her  husband,  Peter  Davis,  and 
Peter  Fonda,  and  said,  "Oh,  why  don't  you 
come  over  to  my  place  and  we'll  have  a 
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little  something."  So  we  went  over  to  her 
apartment.  It  was  small  and  there  were 
about  eight  of  us.  We  had  a  few  sandwich- 
es and  sat  around  and  talked  and  drank. 
It  was  very  pleasant.  That's  when  Peter 
and  I  actually  met.  Basically,  out  of  that, 
years  later,  came  Easy  Rider. 
M.H.  It  seems  you  guys  got  married  pretty 
quickly.  Did  you  live  together  first? 
B.H.  I  had  an  apartment  on  West  81st  Street 
and  Dennis  had  a  duplex  in  L.A.  At  the 
time  your  dad  was  very  much  into  paint- 
ing, and  he  was  in  his  black-paint  period. 
My  apartment  was  covered  in  black  oil 
paint. 

D.H.  It  was  like  one  big  oil  painting,  and 
not  a  very  good  one,  either! 
M.H.  Mom.  is  this  when  you  said,  "O.K., 
Dennis,  I'm  getting  you  a  camera!"? 
B.H.  Dennis  used  to  walk  down  the  streets 
of  New  York  and  I  could  tell  that  he 
might  be  a  very  good  photographer,  be- 
cause he  was  frammg  everything  with  his 
hands.  He'd  say,  "Look  at  this!"  and  I'd 
look  through  the  frame  of  his  hands.  So,  I 
called  Father,  who  had  yet  to  meet  Den- 
nis, and  I  said,  "Father,  what's  the  best 
place  to  buy  a  camera?"  and  he  told  me 
whatever  the  store  was  on  Lexington,  near 
Grand  Central  Station,  and  Dennis  and  I 
went  in  there  and  bought  a  Leica. 
D.H.  No,  it  was  a  Nikon. 
B.H.  It  was  $351,  and,  you  know,  it  was  the 
last  $351  I  had  in  the  bank.  But  1  figured 
it  was  worth  it,  because  he  might  be  good. 
Well,  he  was  good.  He  has  the  best  eye  of 
anyone  I  ever  saw. 

M.H.  When  I  look  at  these  pictures  I  can't 
help  thinking  of  the  two  of  you  and  the 
way  you  communicated  in  terms  of  the 
house.  Mom,  it  seems  you  had  a  more  for- 
mal presence  in  the  way  you  bought  an- 
tique furniture  and  the  way  you  decorated, 
and.  Dad.  you  brought  the  whole  art  world 
into  the  mix. 

D.H.  Actually,  we  did  it  as  a  partnership.  I 
may  have  suggested  things. 
B.H.  That's  right,  you  suggested  a  lot  of 
things. 

M.H.  But  do  you  think  you  influenced  each 
other? 

D.H.  Absolutely,  because  we  came  from  two 
totally  different  worlds.  I  mean,  here's  an 
example,  from  my  point  of  view:  I  was  an 
avid  rock  'n'  roll  fan.  Your  mother  and  I 
had  been  together  for  almost  two  years,  and 
one  day  she  got  in  my  car  and  I  had  for- 
gotten to  change  the  station  back  to  popu- 
lar music  or  to  classical,  and  she  turns  on 
the  radio  and  it's  rock  'n'  roll,  and  I  think. 
Oh,  my  God!  And  she  says,  "Oh,  how 
did  this  get  on  here?  I  love  this  music!" 
And  I  said,  "You  do?"  I  was  embarrassed 
about  the  fact  that  I  liked  rock  'n'  roll,  and 
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1  didn't  think  it  fit  into  your  mother's  world. 
Now  that's  how  strange  I  was  at  the  time. 
B.H.  But  at  the  same  time,  you  liked  classical 
music.  You  liked  Stravinsky. 
D.H.  Yes,  I  loved  all  that.  It's  that  I  didn't 
know  that  the  other  was  acceptable. 
B.H.  Because  of  my  background.  Dennis  and 
I  did  lead  a  schizophrenic  life.  We  would  go 
to  these  great  "Old  Hollywood"  parties. 
D.H.  Brooke  knew  all  the  major  stars.  I  didn't 
know  them  and  I  was  working  in  the  indus- 
try. It  was  very  bizarre. 
B.H.  We  were  in  the  weird  position  of  cross- 
ing ail  borders  in  Los  Angeles  during  those 
five  or  six  years  when  it  was  really  undergo- 
ing an  immense  revolution.  It  went  from  be- 
ing a  small  industry  town  to  being  a  kind 
of  battlefield. 

M.H.  So  your  scene  was  everything  from  going 
to  parties  at  the  Selznicks"  on  Tower  Grove, 
to  weekends  in  Malibu  with  Jane  [Fonda]  and 
Roger  Vadim,  to  the  Ferus  Gallery  openings 
on  La  Cienega. 

B.H.  Well,  Monday-night  openings  on  La  Cie- 
nega . . .  that  was  religious. 
D.H.  They'd  shut  down  the  whole  street,  from 
Santa  Monica  to  Melrose.  They  had  all  the 
galleries  there  and  we  would  walk  across 
from  gallery  to  gallery.  It  was  wonderful,  be- 
cause for  the  first  time,  Los  Angeles  seemed 
to  have  a  real  art  scene  that  was  its  own.  It 
wasn't  dictated  by  New  York  or  Europe  any- 
more. Charles  Cowles  took  Artfonim  and 
moved  it  from  San  Francisco  to  above  the 
Ferus  Gallery.  Andy  had  his  first  soup-can 
show  in  "62.  Marcel  Duchamp  had  his  first 
retrospective  at  the  Pasadena  Art  Museum 
in  1963.  and  Walter  Hopps  gave  the  very 
first  Pop-art  show,  called  "New  Painting  of 
Common  Objects."  It  included  Lichtenstein. 
Ruscha,  Warhol,  and  Joe  Goode. 
M.H.  Dad,  the  other  night,  I  heard  you  say 
to  Ed  Ruscha  that  you  felt  that  Duchamp 
was  a  huge  influence  on  you  and  that  you 
thought  of  your  photographs  as  "ready- 
mades,"  like  Duchamp  thought  of  certain 
art  objects  as  "readymades." 
D.H.  Yeah,  Duchamp  was  a  tremendous  in- 
fluence on  me.  The  whole  idea  of  the  ready- 
made  and  that  the  artist  of  the  future  could 
be  somebody  who  points  their  finger  and 
says  "It's  art"  and  it'll  be  art.  I  think  of 
that  with  my  photographs.  I  think  of  them 
as  "found"  paintings,  because  I  don't  crop 
them.  1  don't  manipulate  them  or  anything. 
M.H.  Did  you  start  taking  pictures  of  the 
artists  because  of  your  interest  in  their  work, 
or  was  it  on  assignment  for  Irving? 
D.H.  It  started  with  me  just  hanging  out  with 
artists.  1  didn't  photograph  actors  much,  be- 
cause actors  hate  to  be  photographed.  They 
are  being  photographed  all  the  time.  But  artists 
didn't  mind  it  at  all.  so  I  started  photograph- 
ing the  artists.  Then  Irving  started  using  my 
photographs  for  announcements.  I  worked  so 
little  during  those  eight  years.  It  was  really 


embarrassing.  So  in  my  mind,  by  taking  pho- 
tographs of  the  artists,  I  felt,  in  some  strange 
way,  I  would  be  doing  history  a  favor. 
M.H.  These  pictures  have  helped  me  remem- 
ber a  lot  of  things.  But  what  I  don't  recall 
is  Tina  Turner  swigging  from  a  giant  Coke 
bottle  in  our  living  room. 
D.H.  I  photographed  Ike  and  Tina  in  our  en- 
trance hall,  where  we  had  an  organ,  circus 
posters,  and  a  merry-go-round  horse.  It  was 
for  the  back  cover  of  the  River  Deep,  Moun- 
tain High  album  that  Phil  Spector  produced. 
M.H.  When  you  went  out  at  night  people 
still  had  to  dress  up  to  go  to  the  clubs  on 
Sunset  Strip,  didn't  they? 
D.H.  Well,  you  literally  couldn't  go  to  a  res- 
taurant on  the  Sunset  Strip  in  the  evening 
without  a  tie  and  jacket. 
M.H.  And  then  it  started  to  change  with 
Whisky  a  Go  Go  and  Pandora's  Box? 
D.H.  It  came  as  a  result  of  the  riots  on  Sun- 
set Strip  and  the  closing  of  Pandora's  Box. 
It  had  to  do  with  the  anti-war  feelings  and 
with  a  lot  of  hostility  toward  the  officials 
and  official  dress. 

M.H.  And  toward  the  end  of  the  60s? 
D.H.  It  all  began  to  degrade  slightly,  to  de- 
construct. 

B.H.  Dennis,  remember  the  night  that  Tony 
Duquette  gave  a  dinner  so  that  you  could 
meet  Doris  Duke?  Remember  that? 
D.H.  Oh,  God! 

B.H.  The  first  love-in.  Do  you  remember  that? 
M.H.  Wait,  back  up.  Tony  Duquette  had  the 
first  love-in  with  Doris  Duke  at  his  house? 
B.H.  No,  no,  no,  no,  no!  Dennis  went  up  to 
San  Francisco  and  he  happened  to  be  there- 
or  he  luul  to  be  there  -during  the  first  love-in. 
D.H.  Oh.  right,  the  Human  Be-In. 
B.H.  Around  that  time,  Tony  had  arranged  to 
do  a  big  black-tie  dinner  at  his  studio,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  introduce  Dennis 
to  Doris  Duke!  Dennis  was  always  looking 
for  private  financing  for  one  of  his  movies, 
and  this  could  have  been  for— I  don't  know— 
Vw  Last  Movie'!  Unfortunately,  Dennis  didn't 
appear. 

D.H.  I  was  in  San  Francisco  at  the  Human 
Be-In. 

M.H.  And.  Mom,  did  you  go  to  Tony's? 
B.H.  Yeah,  I  had  to.  I  drove  the  old  Checker 
cab  there.  Tony  had  a  gold-vermeil  service. 
He  must  have  had  50  or  60  people-  all  seated. 
Dennis  dicl  appear!  After  dinner!  But  he  wasn't 
wearing  black-tie  and  he  had  about  a  three- 
day  growth.  Do  you  remember  this,  Dennis? 
D.H.  Vaguely! 

B.H.  And  he  was  wearing  his  hippie  clothes. 
Anyway,  he  appeared,  and  it  was  suggested 
by  Tony  that  Dennis,  Irving,  and  I  drive 
Doris  home!  And  we  did,  in  the  Checker! 
Irving  and  I  huddled  in  the  back  and  Den- 
nis drove  with  Doris  in  the  front.  She  lived 
at  ihe  top  of  Tower  Grove  Road,  and  there 
were  these  fabulous  gates,  and  she  pushed 
a  button  and  jumped  out  of  the  car!  She  was 
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terrified  by  all  of  us.  Terrified!  Terrified!  I  ».t 

cause  Dennis  gave  her  this  speech  about  w  (tK 

democracy  wasn't  working  and  we  should  )li. 

in  a  socialist  government.  She  jumped 

and  she  rushed  over  to  these  huge  gates 

they  went  up!  They  didn't  open  out,  t 

went  up,  and  she  darted  under  them  a 

they  closed  behind  her. 

D.H.  And  that  was  it! 

B.H.  And  the  three  of  us  just  sat  in  the  c; 

I've  never  loved  anything  as  much! 

D.H.  She  missed  a  big  opportunity  to  becoi  & 

a  film  producer,  let  me  tell  you!  The  fiji  %. 

socialist  film  producer! 

M.H.  Were  Jane  and  Vadim  living  in  Malib'|ii 

B.H.  Well.  Jane  and  Vadim  had  moved  ' 

France. 

D.H.Jane  didn't  come  back  to  L.A.  wii 

Vadim  until  after  Easy  Rider  I  always  i\  to 

sumed  that  she  saw  what  Peter  and  I  dm 

with  Easy  Rider  and  wanted  to  become  pc.  i\ 

of  it! 

B.H.  Jane  got  very  involved  with  the  Bla<; 

Panthers.  She  went  through  her  big  anti-w 

thing  and  became  a  whole  different  perso 

It  was,  you  know,  a  revolution. 

D.H.  Families  keep  families  together,  and  one 

you  break  apart,  you  lose  not  only  friend 

you  lose  a  lot  of  things. 

B.H.  Yourself 

D.H.  Yourself  Right,  exactly. 

B.H.  Jane  got  married  to  Vadim  in  Las  VA 

gas  during  the  Watts  riots.  We  were  all  flow' 

up  to  Las  Vegas,  and  we  looked  down  froi- 

the  plane  and  Los  Angeles  was  burning! 

D.H.  Poor  Vadim.  I  saw  him  quite  a  bit  aften 

B.H.  You  did?  I  loved  Vadim. 

D.H.  You  know,  he  was  with  Brigitte  Bardo 

Catherine  Deneuve,  and  Jane  Fonda,  and  H 

remained  friends  with  all  of  them!  I  thougl' 

that  was  amazing!  I  asked  him,  "Roger,  ho 

did  you  stay  friendly  with  all  your  wives? 

and  he  said,  "Well,  I  always  gave  thei 

everything  they  asked  for.  If  they  asked  fc 

a  divorce,  I  gave  it  to  them.  Because  I  nevt 

questioned  them,  we  became  great  friends. 

M.H.  Now,  what  about  these  stories  aboi 

Jack  and  Sally  Hanson? 

B.H.  Well,  Jack  had  this  store  called  Jax  an 

I  bought  a  lot  of  clothes  there. 

M.H.  Is  it  true  that  all  the  women  wh 

shopped  at  Jax  knew  that  Jack  Hanso 

looked  at  them  through  a  peephole  whih 

they  were  in  the  dressing  rooms? 

D.H.  It  was  more  than  a  peephole! 

B.H.  And.  of  course,  Dennis  is  one  of  th 

few  people  who  were  invited  up  to  lool 

through  it! 

D.H.  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  Jack's  office!  JacI 

invited  me  up  one  day  and  it  got  to  be  a  habit 

From  his  office  you  could  look  into  each  om 

of  the  dressing  rooms.  It  was  very  clever. 

B.H.  Then  he  opened  the  Daisy.  That  was  ; 

critical  moment,  '64  maybe?  People  begai 

to  wear  very  short  skirts  and  dance  in  thi; 

crazy  way! 
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I  i.  It  was  the  place  we  all  went  to.  I  remem- 

:  the  night  of  the  Sharon  Tate  murder. 

hat  a  nightmare  it  was.  There  were  people 

the  Daisy  who  were  going  up  there  for  a 

ily. 

I.  Oh,  my  God.  That  was  a  terrifying  night. 

lat's  when  everything,  suddenly— 

H.  That's  when  everything  fell  apart. 

H.  Tlie  Manson  murders  were  in  1969,  right? 

eie  you  divorced  then? 

H.  Yeah,  at  that  time  we  were  divorced,  and 
\asy  Rider  had  just  come  out.  It  was  a  very 
inse,  stressful  time  for  Dennis. 

H.  It  was  a  tough  time  for  both  of  us. 

lh.  And,  Mom,  wasn't  your  father  sick? 

H.  Well,  he  had  pancreatitis.  You  know, 

ather  drank  a  lot.  He  lived  very  hard.  He 

ved  under  a  lot  of  stress.  And,  boy,  he  had 

amela. 

LH.  She  could  drive  anyone  . . . 

LH.  So  it  was  a  bad  time.  God,  what  a  night- 

nare.  What  a  nightmare! 

i.H.  And  we  were  having  problems.  Problems 


that  I  wasn't  old  enough  to  understand.  I  was 
way  out  of  my  league. ...  I  didn't  have  it,  you 
know?  I  just  wanted  to  make  a  movie,  get  on 
with  things.  But  I  realize  that  had  I  not  met 
your  mother,  my  life  would  be  really,  really 
different.  First  of  all.  Easy  Rider  wouldn't 
have  been  made.  I  wouldn't  have  met  Peter. 
You  can  start  there,  and  that  was  the  day  we 
were  married. 

B.H.  But  then.  I  wouldn't  have  bought  a  single 
painting.  Never!  It  was  a  very,  very  fabulous 
time,  actually. 

D.H.  It  was  an  incredible  time  and  we  made 
some  history  and  now  our  daughter  is— 
B.H.  Piecing  it  back  together. 
D.H.  I  was  interviewed  recently  by  an  English 
journalist  who  asked  me,  "How  could  your 
daughter  ever  forgive  you  for  breaking  her 
mother's  nose?"  And  I  said,  "You  know 
something,  I  don't  think  that  she  should.  It 
was  the  gravest  mistake.  I  didn't  understand 
the  problems  we  were  having  . . .  and  I  am 
very  embarrassed  about  it."  Anyway,  I  just 


wanted  to  open  that  up.  During  our  inarriage 
I  was  an  alcoholic,  and  the  alcohol  did  make 
me  violent. 

B.H.  Point  in  fact:  your  father  didn't  exactly 
beat  me  up.  He  did  break  my  nose.  He  was 
furious  because  I  criticized  one  of  his  pho- 
tographs. He  had  shown  me  some  proof 
sheets  and  I  said,  "Well ..."  and  I  was  kind 
of  in  a  rush— I  had  to  pick  the  children  up 
from  school— and  it  was  sort  of  a  swipe.  I 
don't  think  he  intended  to  do  anything. 
D.H.  Well,  I  certainly  know  that  I  didn't  in- 
tend to  break  your  nose. 
B.H.  No.  You  happened  to  break  my  nose. 
But  1  don't  think  it's  anybody  else's  business 
now. 

D.H.  We  had  a  lot  of  problems,  emotionally, 
the  two  of  us,  and  I  was  unable  to  deal  with 
any  of  it,  much  less  my  own  emotional  ca- 
tastrophe, but  ours  together  was  way  over 
my  head. 

B.H.  Well,  listen,  Dennis,  we  had  a  wonderful 
time.  And  that's  all  I  want  to  think  about.  D 


\Iartlia  Stewart 

oNTiNUED  FROM  PACE  3  7  1)  a  problcm  with 
riendly  thievery  in  her  six  homes. 

Finally:  an  examination  of  a  souvenir- 
poon  collection,  for  which  Stewart  can 
lardly  contain  her  enthusiasm.  "Look  at 
his!"  she  says,  her  voice  rising.  "This  is  the 
nost  beautiful  spoon  I  have  personally 
:ver  seen!  Oh!  It  looks  like  it  was  made  by 
riffany's— except  the  pattern  doesn't  go 
iround  the  back.  If  it  did,  it  would  have 
)een  a  fortune." 

I  notice  that  one  of  the  spoons  seems  to 
)e  engraved  with  her  initials.  "Oh,  they  al- 
vays  are!"  she  says.  "I  just  bought  a  whole 
luge  set— hundreds  of  pieces  of  sterling  silver 
vith  a  gold  'MS*  on  it  at  Sotheby's.  No  one 
:lse  wanted  it.  because  it  said  MS.  And  it's 
nade  in  Chicago— same  period  as  my  house 
n  Maine.  With  applied  gold  on  it." 

r^tewart  next  moves  to  her  company's 
Jj  other  merchandising  extreme— a  design 
eview  for  Kmart  lawn  furniture  and  garden- 
ng  tools,  which  takes  place  in  the  area  of  the 
)ffice  Stewart  calls  "my  cathedral,"  a  jaw- 
Iropping  120-by-60-foot  clerestory  space 
vith  a  double-height  ceiling  and  huge  white 
;olumns.  Dozens  of  Kmart-bound  pool 
:hairs,  recliners,  and  umbrellas  have  been 
ined  up  in  the  vast  hall  for  inspection. 

Stewart's  mission  at  Kmart— which  has 
)een  an  extraordinary  success— is  to  pro- 
vide style  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  in  the 
)rocess  she  has  become  the  prime  example 
)f  a  new  trend  in  mass  marketing:  the  ex- 
:lusive  in-store  brand,  which  other  retailers 
;uch  as  Target,  with  its  Michael  Graves 


home  collection,  are  emulating  successfully. 

In  order  to  maintain  control  of  her  prod- 
ucts in  giant  stores  filled  with  horrifyingly 
unfashionable  things,  each  design  for  Martha 
Stewart  Everyday  is  done  in-house,  and  Stew- 
art signs  off  on  all  of  them.  At  one  time  she 
even  bothered  to  name  the  items  herself— the 
Great  Lakes  Lawn  Chair  and  so  on— until 
"after  the  5,000th  product  it  got  to  be  too 
much,"  she  says. 

One  thing  she  has  not  given  up  is  making 
surprise  inspections  of  Kmart  stores,  where 
she  is  not  shy  about  re-arranging  the  shelves 
if  they  are  not  stocked  according  to  the  official 
plan-o-grams.  "Now  when  I  walk  through 
the  door  they  recognize  me  immediately!" 
she  tells  me.  "'Uh-oh,  Martha's  here!'  My 
dream  is  for  that  store  to  be  a  really  well- 
stocked,  well-presented,  clean,  well-lit  store. 
Not  fancy,  but  a  really  good  store.  And  some 
of  them  are,  and  some  of  them  aren't.  And 
we  report  the  ones  that  aren't.  I  complain 
straight  to  the  chairman,"  she  says. 

In  addition  to  trying  to  influence  the  way 
her  products  are  displayed  in  the  stores, 
Stewart  is  determined  to  resist  Kmart  man- 
agement's chronic  thirst  for  ugly  merchandise 
that  appeals  to  aesthetically  unreconstructed 
Americans.  She  gets  her  way  for  the  most 
part  when  it  comes  to  her  unusual  color 
palette  (inspired  by  the  eggs  of  the  Araucana 
and  Ameraucana  chickens  at  Turkey  Hill) 
and  her  commitment  to  bringing  less  expen- 
sive versions  of  her  upscale  brands  to  mar- 
ket. But  on  occasion  Kmart  prevails. 

At  today's  lawn-furniture  review,  for  ex- 
ample, everything  down  the  line  passes  mus- 
ter except  for  the  one  chair  that  is  Stewart's 
bete  noire— the  dread  Kmart  swivel.  One 
can  feel  the  discomfort  in  the  room  when  her 


eyes  light  on  it.  "Oh,  God,  the  swivel!"  she 
groans.  "Those  I  hate.  Oh,  please,  I  hate 
those  sooo  much!  Ucchr 

"America  loves  those,"  says  one  of  the 
designers. 

Stewart  turns  to  me  to  explain:  "For  some 
reason,  they  force  us  to  make  thai  padded 
swivel  chair.  And  I  hate  it  so  much!" 

"It's  the  La-Z-Boy  of  outdoor  furniture," 
a  staff  member  says  apologetically. 

"Well,  there  are  some  people  that  are  very 
hefty,  generous-sized  people,"  says  Stewart, 
"and  they  have  to  sit  in  those  things.  Aye-yi-yi." 

At  Harvard  Business  School,  one  of  the 
companies  they  study  is  Martha  Stewart 
Living  Omnimedia,  Inc.  MSO  went  public 
on  October  19,  1999.  On  the  morning  of  the 
I.PO.,  Martha  Stewart  rang  the  bell  at  the 
stock  exchange  and  then  went  down  to  the 
trading  floor  to  pose  for  photographers  in  a 
striped  tent  while  serving  freshly  squeezed 
orange  juice  and  brioches  filled  with  scram- 
bled eggs.  Shares  of  the  new  public  compa- 
ny skyrocketed  throughout  the  day,  reaching 
$52  at  one  point  (up  from  $18).  When  the 
closing  bell  rang,  MSO  stock  was  worth 
$35.56  a  share  and  Stewart  had  become  a 
billionaire  on  paper— the  second-richest  self- 
made  woman  in  the  United  States.  (The  first 
is  Theresa  Pan,  owner  of  Pan  Communica- 
tions. No.  3  is  Oprah  Winfrey.)  Since  then, 
Stewart's  company  has  beaten  Wall  Street's 
earnings  expectations  for  seven  consecutive 
quarters,  and  at  present  MSO.  with  more 
than  500  employees,  has  $  127  million  in  cash 
and  no  debt.  Last  year  the  company  made 
a  handsome  profit  of  $40.8  million  on  rev- 
enues of  $285.8  million.  Stewart's  net  worth 
now  hovers  at  around  $700  million.  Her  pub- 
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lished  salary  with  bonus  last  year  was  $2.7 
million.  Not  bad  for  a  former  Connecticut 
caterer  who  started  out  "baking  cookies  in 
her  basement,"  as  Stewart's  friend  Oprah 
likes  to  say. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  Martha  Stew- 
art, according  to  her  admirers,  is  not  just 
that  she  controls  96  percent  of  a  media-and- 
merchandising  empire  that  she  built  from 
the  ground  up  over  two  decades,  but  that 
she  has  consistently  taken  unconventional 
routes  to  achieving  her  considerable  goals. 
No  one,  in  short,  has  ever  done  what  she 
has  done  in  the  way  she  has  done  it,  which  is 
why  in  the  last  few  years  she  and  her  chief 
operating  officer,  Sharon  Patrick,  a  former 
McKinsey  &  Company  executive  whom  Stew- 
art met  on  a  climb  up  Mount  Kilimanjaro  in 
Tanzania,  have  become  hot  tickets  at  business- 
school  seminars  across  the  country. 

"Marthas  approach  to  business  is  almost 
on  an  intuitive,  creative  basis,"  says  Allen 
Grubman,  the  powerful  attorney  who  repre- 
sents Stewart  and  many  other  stars  in  busi- 
ness and  entertainment,  including  Madonna 
and  David  Geffen.  "In  other  words,  if  she 
wants  to  get  from  A  to  B,  she  will  not  be 
hindered  or  limited  by  what  people  tell  her 
is  the  traditional  way,  or  the  traditional  busi- 
ness approach,  to  getting  there.  She  knows 
where  she  wants  to  go  and  she  figures  out 
how  to  get  there— very  often  in  an  unortho- 
dox fashion." 

The  speed  with  which  Martha  Stewart  has 
assembled  her  empire  is  astonishing. 
Five  years  ago,  Stewart-who  recently  pre- 
dicted MSO  will  be  a  $10  billion  company 
by  2006— did  not  even  own  her  flagship 
publication,  Martha  Stewart  Living.  In  1990, 
Time  Warner  financed  the  start-up,  and 
Stewart  was  merely  an  employee  of  the 
media  behemoth,  which  had  no  interest  in 
giving  her  capital  to  expand  her  m&gazine 
franchise  into  what  she  envisioned  as  an 
"omnimedia"— she  says  she  chose  the 
term— enterprise  with  books,  network  TV, 
cable  TV,  radio,  Internet,  and  a  high-end 
merchandising  unit  to  go  along  with  an  ex- 
isting consulting  deal  she  had  with  Kmart 
(since  1987).  "I  wasn't  going  to  sit  around 
and  wait  for  Time  Warner  if  they  weren't 
interested  in  funding  anything  else,"  Stewart 
says.  "So  they  let  me  slip  through  their  lin- 
gers. Like,  the  very  first  time  I  walked  into 
Time  Warner  to  talk  to  them,  they  said, 
'Well,  what  do  you  want  to  do?'  I  said,  I 
want  to  synergize.'  That  was  pari  of  my 
plan  from  the  very  beginning.  If  you're  go- 
ing to  do  all  that  research  for  a  magazin'^ 
article,  the  same  research  can  be  used  in  , 
different  way  for  television,  radio,  books,  and 
so  on— and  that  would  lead  to  products  that 


would  lead  to  creating  desire,  to  fulfilling  de- 
sire, with  merchandising,  all  in  one  compa- 
ny. In  1990  'synergy'  was  the  word,  but 
Time  Warner  couldn't  synergize." 

In  order  for  Stewart  to  achieve  her  goal— or, 
to  put  it  another  way,  in  order  for  her  to  com- 
plete her  trajectory  from  caterer  and  cook- 
book author  to  OmniMartha,  seen,  heard, 
or  read  by  88  million  people  each  month— it 
was  clear  that  she  needed  to  buy  back  her 
magazine  from  Time  Warner,  which  she  did 
in  1997,  with  some  creative  financing  involv- 
ing the  renegotiation  and  expansion  of  the 
deal  she  had  with  Kmart  (essentially  an  ad- 
vance on  future  royalties  from  the  retailer). 
She  says  Time  Warner  actually  encouraged 
her  to  go  through  with  the  buyback.  "Basi- 
cally they  said,  "Why  don't  you  just  go  away?' 
Because  at  one  point  the  then  chairman  took 
umbrage  at  something  I  did:  I  called  on  a 
weekend,  and  you're  not  allowed  to  call  on 
the  weekends.  And  he  took  umbrage  and 
drove  himself  to  my  house,  to  say  that  I  sort 
of  skipped  the  line  of  command.  And  he 
said,  "You  know,  maybe  you  should  just  buy 
the  company  back.'  I  said,  'How  much?'  I 
should  have  said  yes.  It  was  $9  million!  But  I 
didn't  have  $9  million!  And  then,  a  second 
time,  they  said,  'The  only  solution  is  you 
should  buy  the  company  back.'  And  Sharon 
Patrick  said,  'Well,  how  much?"  And  the 
guy  wrote  it  on  a  piece  of  paper.  I  won't  give 
you  names,  because  it  doesn't  matter  anymore. 
They're  not  there  anymore.  But  he  wrote  it  on 
a  piece  of  paper.  And  we  kept  that  piece  of 
paper.  It  wasn't  exactly  that  price.  We  paid 
more  than  that,  but  I  got  my  company  back." 
Reports  of  the  price  Stewart  paid  Time  War- 
ner for  the  magazine  ranged  from  $53.3  mil- 
lion to  $85  million.  AOL  Time  Warner  still  has 
a  2.5  percent  slake  in  MSO.  Don  Logan,  the 
C.E.O.  of  Time  Inc.,  who  is  still  on  friendly 
terms  with  Stewart,  has  said  that  Time  has  no 
regrets  that  it  is  now  bereft  of  Martha. 

One  of  the  extraordinary  features  of  Mar- 
tha Stewart  Living  Omnimedia  is  that 
it  is  structured  almost  exclusively  around  the 
interests,  activities,  taste,  experiences— and 
occasionally  whims— of  one  person.  Martha 
Stewart,  in  other  words,  is  the  brand— prob- 
ably the  best  example  of  a  walking,  talking 
"synergized"  being  that  has  ever  existed. 
(Wall  Street,  at  the  time  of  the  I.RO.,  viewed 
this  as  a  liability.  "Our  business  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  if:  Martha  Stewart's  public 
image  or  reputation  were  to  be  tarnished  . . . 
[or  by]  the  diminution  or  loss  of  the  services 
of  Martha  Stewart,"  the  I.RO.  prospectus 
states  in  the  section  titled  "Risk  Factors." 
To  calm  mercantile  nerves,  MSO  carries 
$122  million  in  insurance  on  Stewart.) 

The  MSO  business  model,  as  diagrammed 
oa  page  2  of  the  company's  1999  annual 
report,  says  it  all.  It  is  a  solar  system;  at  the 
center  is  the  sun.  symbolizing  Martha  Stew- 
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art.  The  corporate  divisions  and  busine 
partnerships  are  symbolized  by  planets;  th«! 
orbits  are  MSO's  "distribution  platformsi 
There  are  15  planets  orbiting  Martha,  inclu  ^^ 
ing  her  magazines— Mc/r?/;a  Stewart  Livih 
and  Martha  Stewart  Weddings,  plus  sufll  ""1 
special  issues  as  Martha  Stewart  Baby  ar 
Martha  Stewart  A^;V/.?— with  a  combined  rea 
ership  of  more  than  10  million;  two  T 
shows,  Martha  Stewart  Living,  airing  s 
days  a  week  on  CBS  ( 1.6  million  viewe 
daily),  and  From  Martha's  Kitchen;  two  sy 
dicated  newspaper  columns  (233  papers  F 
and  a  syndicated  radio  program  (227  st  r' 
tions).  The  Web  site,  marthastewart.con'P 
has  1.7  million  registered  users  and  receivn 
more  than  one  million  hits  a  month.  For  mi 
chandising  there  is  Martha  by  Mail,  the  higj 
end  mail-order/Internet  catalogue  (3,0 
products  to  choose  from);  marthasflowe: 
and  marthascards,  online;  two  lines  of  paifflP 
the  Martha  Stewart  Everyday  Colors  lir*  ''■' 
with  Sherwin-Williams  ($17  to  $20  a  gallon/ 
and  the  high-end  Martha's  Fine  Paints  (aboiJ 
$90  a  gallon);  a  home-decorating  line  avai< 
able  at  such  specialty  stores  as  Calico  CoV 
ners;  and  the  Martha  Stewart  Everyday  bri' 
for  Kmart,  which  is  the  chain's  No.  1  branaj 
with  more  than  5,000  products  and  an  est^ 
mated  $1.6  billion  in  sales  this  year.  (JaclyH 
Smith,  Kmart 's  next-most-popular  celebn* 
ty  brand,  posts  $300  million  in  sales  a  yearil 
In  March,  MSO  bought  the  Wedding  Lisi^ 
a  British-American  wedding  registry  witil 
stores  in  New  York,  London,  and  Boston. 

In  order  to  oversee  this  massive  enterprisi' 
and  also  provide  the  creative  directioi' 
Stewart  has  allowed  her  life  and  her  work  t 
become  inextricably  intertwined.  As  I  wi 
nessed  in  Westport,  her  notion  of  maximii 
ing  her  effort  is  not  only  a  corporate  goi ' 
but  also  the  organizing  principle  of  heu 
daily  life.  Every  waking  moment  for  Stev 
art— her  every  movement— is  geared  towar 
adding  value  in  some  way,  shape,  or  forr' 
to  the  company  she  personifies.  "I  considel'' 
myself  the  visionary,"  says  Stewart,  whos' 
deputies  monitor  their  boss's  latest  passionf 
carefully  and  quickly  follow  her  lead.  Maji' 
azine  articles,  TV  segments,  and  new  proc 
ucts  are  born  out  of  her  every  interest 
"There  is  no  distinction  between  Marthsi 
her  passions,  and  our  jobs.  Everything  w.v 
do  is'  inspired  by  her,"  says  Kevin  Sharkey 
who  spends  much  of  his  time  at  Stewart'' 
side,  absorbing  information,  which  he  thev 
reports  back  to  colleagues.  "If  Martha  er' 
counters  a  problem,  it's  our  problem,  and  i 
problem  our  readers  will  encounter.  Yoi" 
know,  recently  she  was  trying  to  figure  ou 
how  to  sort  her  silver  at  one  of  the  houses] 
Everybody  has  that  problem,  so  we  realizei ' 
we  should  do  a  story  on  it  in  the  maga 
zine."  Given  Stewart's  addiction  to  house 
hold  projects,  and  what  might  be  called 
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Iv  serial-obsessive  nature— "It's  ail  about 
/(.  hois,  black  tola  trays,  and  inlaid  papier- 
iT  :he  furniture  right  now,"  says  Sharkey— 
tl  e  is  a  lot  to  be  inspired  by.  As  Stewart's 
fi  id  Charlotte  Beers,  chair  of  the  J.  Walter 
T)mpson  agency,  put  it,  "Martha  is  the 
fittest  knowledge  seeker  I've  ever  met." 

Truly,  she  never  stops,"  says  Sharkey,  a 
t:  thin  aesthete  of  30  who  was  once  assis- 
I  ;  to  the  venerable  interior  designer  Albert 
[  iley.  "It's  like  her  mind  is  always  in  gear." 

She  never  sleeps,  you  know?"  says  Allen 
( Libman,  whose  weekend  house  is  across 
I  street  from  Stewart's  in  East  Hampton, 
ing  Island.  "I've  called  her  at  4;30  a.m.  I 
if  an,  she  is  basically  available  24  hours  a  day, 
■  l;;ause  she  is  always  involved  in  a  project." 

illy  Pulitzer.  I'll  be  dead  before  I  wear 

^i  Lilly  Pulitzer,"  says  Stewart,  looking  in 

hopwindow  at  a  flowery 
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reet  in  the  little  town  of 

ortheast  Harbor,  just  a 

vv  miles  from  Stewart's 

tate,  Skylands,  which  is 

Seal  Harbor.  Stewart  is 

earing  a  handsome  brown 

ermes  hooded  sweatshirt, 

ding  pants,  and  Persol 

inglasses.  Soon  she  will 

ike  delivery  of  an  Agus- 

i  helicopter,  which  she 
iys  she  plans  to  use  for 

ips  up  to  Mount  Desert 

cm  New  York,  "so  I  can 
lop  on  the  way  in  south- 

rn  Maine  and  go  an- 
iquing."  (She  is  acquiring 
he  chopper  from  her  sometime  beau, 
Tharles  Simonyi,  a  top  engineer  at  Micro- 
loft.)  In  these  pre-whirlybird  days,  Stewart 
often  goes  out  with  her  entourage  in  a  36- 
foot  Hinckley  Picnic  Boat,  Skylands  II. 
ind  approaches  antiques  stores  along  the 
;oast  by  sea.  "You  find  little  stores  in  all  of 
;hese  villages,"  says  Sharkey,  who  is  Stewart's 
right-hand  man  in  her  ongoing  restoration 
of  Skylands.  "And  if  the  store  is  closed,  with 
a  little  sign  on  the  door  that  says,  call  this 
NUMBER,  you  do  your  darnedest  to  make 
sure  the  guy  gets  there  to  open  that  store." 
Mount  Desert  Island  is  a  mix  of  Wasp  old 
money  (Rockefellers,  Basses)  and  working- 
class  Down-Easters,  and  Stewart  has  been 
made  welcome  by  both,  although  today  two 
of  the  three  store  owners  are  caught  off- 
guard  when  Stewart  discovers  references  to 
herself  in  their  shops.  In  one  quaint  Ameri- 
cana store,  there  is  an  old,  yellowed,  not-so- 
nice  Erma  Bombeck  column  tacked  to  the 
wall  (headline:  martha  stewart  is  better 
THAN  YOU),  and  in  the  Northeast  Harbor 


general  store  Stewart  sees  packages  of  cock- 
tail napkins  emblazoned  with  the  words  is 

MARTHA  STEWART  ONE  PERSON?  "Don't  you 

think  I  should  get  these  for  free?"  Stewart 
calls  out  to  the  stunned  shopkeepers,  wav- 
ing the  napkins  at  them.  They  otTer  her  a 
complimentary  package,  which  she  rejects. 
As  we  exit  the  store,  she  breaks  into  laugh- 
ter: "Oh,  my  God!  How  hideous!" 

Stewart  may  seem  devoid  of  irony  on 
TV  and  in  print,  but  in  person  she  can  be 
wickedly  funny.  She  can  even  occasionally 
laugh  at  herself  (see  her  dutifully  playing 
the  straight  man  while  plugging  MSO  prod- 
ucts on  David  Letterman,  Jay  Leno,  and  Co- 
nan  O'Brien),  but,  like  most  tremendously 
successful  people,  she  prefers  the  jokes  to 
be  at  the  expense  of  others.  One  day  at  the 
Starrett-Lehigh  office,  I  witnessed  her  hors- 
ing around  with  employees:  Stewart  threat- 
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Skylands,  Martha  Stewart's  61-acre  estate 

on  Mount  Desert  Island,  Maine,  was  built 

in  1925  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edsel  Ford. 


ened  to  cut  off  a  nervous  garden-tool  de- 
signer's finger  with  a  long-handled  lopper— 
just  to  "see  if  it  works." 

Skylands,  which  is  widely  reputed  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  house  in  Maine,  was 
built  in  1925  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edsel  Ford. 
Edsel  was  the  only  son  of  Henry  Ford,  who, 
according  to  Stewart,  spent  many  summers 
at  the  61-acre  estate.  The  Fords  sold  the  prop- 
erty to  a  Denver  oil  family  named  Leede, 
and  four  years  ago  the  Leedes  sold  the 
house  and  its  contents  to  Stewart,  reportedly 
for  just  under  $6  million.  "The  price,"  says 
Stewart,  "of  a  shack  in  Connecticut." 

Designed  by  the  architect  Duncan  Can- 
dler as  a  vacation  "cottage"  to  be  used 
only  one  month  a  year  (August  is  the 
Maine  season),  the  estate  has  50  rooms,  23 
bedrooms,  a  guesthouse,  stables,  a  squash 


court,  a  six-car  garage,  and— most  unusual— 
a  Catholic  church,  now  deconsecrated,  which 
Stewart  says  Ford  built  for  his  staff  of  Irish 
maids,  who  refused  to  work  in  Seal  Harbor 
unless  there  was  a  church.  The  clapboard 
structure,  which  has  a  Tiffany  stained-glass 
tympanum  and  white-ash  pews,  is  called  the 
Holy  Family,  "the  same  name  as  the  church 
that  I  went  to  as  a  child  in  Nutley,  New  Jer- 
sey," says  Stewart. 

"Edsel  supervised  every  detail  of  the  build- 
ing of  this  house  himself,"  she  tells  me.  "It's 
done  in  what  I  call  'Mission/mansion  style.' 
All  pink  granite.  Right  from  the  hill.  Right 
here.  They  got  big  stuff  from  the  quarry 
across  the  sound.  He  saved  every  plan,  every 
piece  of  correspondence  from  the  design- 
and-building  process.  Letters  to  the  metal- 
workers for  the  balustrades,  the  stonema- 
sons. It  was  all  him,  not  Mrs.  Ford,  and  he 
thought  of  everything,  so 
truly  this  is  the  most  com- 
fortable house  I  have  ever 
been  in.  If  you  need  a  clos- 
et, it  is  there.  If  you  need 
wood,  you  have  the  wood 
closet.  And  only  white  birch 
is  burned,  so  it  burns  to 
nothing.  Look!"  She  opens 
a  heavy  wooden  door. 
"There  is  always  a  slop 
closet  when  you  need  it. 
Look  at  this  fabulous  slop 
closet!" 

As  we  stand  on  the 
"cracked  ice"  stone  terrace, 
Stewart  points  out  the 
neighboring  estate,  which 
belongs  to  David  Rocke- 
feller, with  whom  she  has 
struck  up  a  friendship.  "This 
is  called  Ox  Hill,  and  that 
other  high  one  over  there  is  Bar  Hill.  That 
is  the  Rockefeller  hill  and  this  was  the  Ford 
hill."  The  original  Rockefeller  house,  "called 
the  Eyrie,  was  100  rooms,  also  designed  by 
Candler,"  says  Stewart.  "They  tore  it  down 
in  1963.  None  of  the  kids  wanted  the  re- 
sponsibility." One  of  the  Rockefellers'  pas- 
times is  carriage  driving,  and  Stewart  has  re- 
cently taken  it  up  as  well,  having  purchased 
four  Friesian  geldings  (Mauritz,  Martine, 
Paul,  and  Rubens,  which  she  calls  "my 
boys")  and  three  vintage  carriages,  which  she 
drives  on  the  trails  built  by  the  Rockefellers 
in  nearby  Acadia  National  Park. 

Stewart's  Friesians  will  eventually  be 
moved  to  Bedford,  New  York,  where  she 
has  purchased  two  contiguous  properties 
totaling  155  acres.  (Her  neighbors  include 
Ralph  Lauren,  George  Soros,  and  Michael 
Crichton.)  When  her  house  on  the  Bed- 
ford land  is  ready  to  move  into,  Stewart  will 
pull  up  stakes  in  Westport,  but  continue  to 
use  Turkey  Hill  as  a  location  for  her  TV 
show  and  magazine  shoots.  The  Bedford 
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farm  brings  Stewart's  real-estate  portfolio 
up  to  seven  properties,  with  two  New  York 
City  apartments,  two  East  Hampton  houses 
(including  the  Modern  Gordon  Bunshaft 
house  on  Georgica  Pond),  Turkey  Hill,  and 
Skylands. 

Stewart  tells  me  that  when  she  thinks  of 
Skylands— which  is  her  favorite  of  all 
her  houses— it  reminds  her  of  a  story  she 
loves  in  Suzanne  Massie's  Land  of  the 
Firebird,  about  the  country  palaces  of  the 
czars.  "It's  that  wonderful  tale  about  how 
the  Romanovs  have  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  country  estates,  and  one  of  them 
no  one  had  been  to  for  110  years.  Then  this 
one  prince  finally  decides,  T  think  I  will 
visit  that  one.'  And  he  gets  in  his  coach, 
and  it's  weeks  of  a  ride  up  to  this  place, 
and  there  is  no  way  to  communicate,  be- 
cause this  is  1900  or  something.  And  when, 
after  the  grueling  journey,  the  prince  ar- 
rives, finally  gets  there,  all  the  candles  are 
lit,  the  beds  are  made,  the  dinner  is  pre- 
pared. The  servants  had  been  waiting  for 
110  years  for  one  czarevitch  to  show  up, 
and  every  night— they  have  enough  money 
to  do  this— it  is  ready  for  the  Romanovs  in 
case  they  come!  And  he  shows  up!  So  that's 
how  I  want  this  place  to  be.  I  want  to  be 
able  to  come— and  I  am  not  at  all  royal!— 
but  I  feel  that  way  when. I  come  here,  be- 
cause it  is  always  ready.  The  beds  are  always 
fresh,  and,  you  know,  it  is  very  nice." 

The  Fords,  who  were  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest families  in  the  United  States  at  mid- 
century,  ran  Skylands  with  about  12  in  staff. 
Mrs.  Ford  had  four  personal  maids.  "Four 
personal  maids!  Can  you  imagine?  I  only 
have  one."  says  Stewart,  who  employs  12  to 
take  care  of  Skylands  during  the  high  season 
and  6  in  the  off-season.  She  sees  to  it  that 
some  of  the  genteel  caretaking  traditions 
are  upheld.  Each  spring,  for  example,  the 
groundsmen  sift  pine  needles  and  spread 
them  along  the  property's  wooded  paths. 
The  kitchen  staff  goes  out  and  gathers  wild 
fiddlehead  ferns.  "People  were  very  afraid 
of  this  place,"  Stewart  whispers  to  me  as 
she  shows  off  the  tiled  pantry  where  the 
Fords'  china  and  silver  are  still  on  display. 
"And  it  is  terribly  intimidating,  if  you  think 
about  it— I  mean  in  terms  of  cleaning  and 
maintaining  it.  But  I  never  feel  like  it's 
overpowering." 

The  list  of  Skylands-inspired  ideas  for 
Stewart's  media  outlets  and  product  lines 
seems  endless.  About  10  magazine  features 
and  TV  segments  (a  "Dinner  Parl\ "  for 
Martha's  birthday;  a  feature  on  moss)  have 
been  shot  here,  and  Stewart's  color  scheme 
for  the  house  has  begotten  a  line  of  paint 
called  the  Skylands  Colors. 


6Tt  is  like  the  best  laboratory  ever  for  us," 
J.  says  Sharkey,  who  spends  almost  every 
weekend  in  the  summers  working  here  with 
Stewart.  "You  know,  we've  shot  the  houses 
at  Turkey  Hill  and  East  Hampton  a  lot,  so 
this  is  a  new  place  for  us  to  shoot.  We're  al- 
ways fine-tuning  the  house  and  getting  it  to  a 
level  that's  up  to  Martha's  standards.  Plus 
the  laundry  room  is  great.  Martha  loves  the 
laundry  room." 

Stewart's  upcoming  book,  called  Home- 
keeping,  is,  in  fact,  based  on  her  passion  for 
the  Skylands  laundry  room  (which  is  twice 
the  size  of  most  people's  living  room),  where, 
for  much  of  this  morning,  she  has  been 
working  with  a  team  of  assistants,  directing 
the  photography  for  her  forthcoming  ode  to 
ironing,  mopping,  shelf-lining,  and  executing 
hospital  corners.  The  chapter  being  shot  to- 
day is  on  clotheskeeping,  and  Stewart  herself 
is  wielding  the  iron,  acting  as  hand  model 
for  the  section  on  perfectly  pressed  shirts. 
"This  is  my  favorite  kind  of  posing,"  says 
Stewart  as  she  steam-presses  a  shirt  collar, 
"when  I  don't  have  to  be  in  the  picture!" 

"It's  a  typical  day,"  says  Sharkey  as  we 
observe  Stewart  iron  a  shirt  in  three  min- 
utes flat.  "No  difference  between  working 
and  playing."  Weekends  at  Skylands  never 
fall  under  the  category  of  vacation,  which 
Stewart  either  doesn't  believe  in  or  is  inca- 
pable of  taking.  "When  you  come  up  here, 
you  get  up  and  go  on  a  hike  at  seven  a.m.," 
Sharkey  says.  "Then  you  come  back  and 
have  a  great  big  breakfast  in  the  kitchen. 
Then  you  come  downstairs  and  have  yoga. 
EveryhodyT 

The  stress  of  being  Martha  used  to  give 
Stewart  migraines,  but  for  years  she  has 
been  under  the  care  of  a  Romanian-born 
healer  whom  she  typically  sees  three  times 
a  week.  "Now  I  feel  guilty  if  I  so  much  as 
take  an  aspirin,"  she  says,  explaining  the 
power  of  his  methods.  "He  does  not  believe 
in  taking  medicine.  He  believes  in  relieving 
stress.  He's  sort  of  made  his  own  little 
thing-  combined  serious  stretching,  serious 
breathing,  serious  manipulation.  He  pushes 
you  around  a  lot." 

By  noon,  Stewart  and  her  staff  have  plant- 
ed 1,200  pine  trees  and  completed  a  photo 
shoot  of  some  /flM-t  hois  planters,  and  that  is 
just  the  beginning,  judging  by  Stewart's  own 
typed  to-do  list,  which  I  catch  a  glimpse  of: 

1.  8:30  Sat.  deliver  glass  to  Raymond 

2.  put  supports  under  soderholtz  pots 
7i.  water  all  gardens  regularly 

4.  gravel  on  all  roads 

5.  remove  dead  trees  and  shrubs  and  replant, 
namely  birch,  red  maples  in  sculpture  garden 

trim  blueberries  of  dead  wood 
trim  road  sides  of  dead  branches 
plant  tree  seedlings 

6.  weed  behind  pub  clear  area  for  more 
ground  cover  plants 

7  feed  kiwi,  roses,  etc. 

8.  make  -take  so  that  attic  door  can  be  safe- 


ly  ajar  even  during  rain  for  hot  air  to  escaj  ij.*" 
9.  plant  plants 
10.  arrange  the  CDs  L.| 

% 

Apparently  she  has  always  been  like  th  il^' 
"Martha  has  always  had  boundless  e  \\?^ 
ergy,  even  as  a  kid.  And  she  always  wantalf^" 
perfection,"  says  Martha  Kostyra,  Stewantf 
86-year-old  mother,  who  is  known  as  Bl*" 
Martha.  "I  think  she  got  it  from  both  of  h  '!*! 
parents,  and  I  think  we  got  it  from  good  o  \0 
Polish  stock.  My  mother  taught  me  all  tl  jP 
homemaking  skills,  and  I  passed  it  on  to  n 
children.  I  liked  to  decorate  the  house,  an 
my  husband  exposed  all  of  our  children  i 
gardening." 

Martha  Stewart  was  born  Martha  YA  ^ 
styra  on  August  3,  1941,  the  second  of  s(  * 
children— three  daughters  and  three  sonw 
(She  became  Stewart  when  she  marrietH 


Andrew  Stewart,  her  ex-husband,  in  \9(>h 
Stewart's  father,  Ed  Kostyra,  who  died  j' 
1979,  was  a  first-generation  Polish-America- 
who  dreamed  of  becoming  a  doctor  bin 
ended  up  working  as  a  pharmaceutica 
salesman.  Big  Martha  worked  as  a  schoo* 
teacher.  (She  is  now  known  to  millions  i 
a  regular  guest  star  on  her  daughter's  Tl' 
show,  often  demonstrating  old  family  recipe* 
while  Martha  acts  as  sous-chef) 

The  Kostyras  lived  in  a  three-bedroon 
frame  house  in  suburban  Nutley,  New  JeW 
sey— 86  Elm  Place— which  Stewart  has  wrirf 
ten  extensively  about  in  her  "  Remembering:  i* 
column  in  Martha  Stewart  Living,  recallimi 
the  small-town  values  of  1950s  Nutley,  induiu 
trious  neighbors  such  as  her  Uncle  Joe  thb 
butcher  and  the  pastry-baking  Mr.  ann 
Mrs.  Maus,  and  the  "very  modest  circumi 
stances"  at  the  Elm  Place  house,  wheri 
Stewart  had  to  share  a  double  bed  with  hei< 
sister  Kathy.  i 

Ed  Kostyra  was  not  a  financial  successsi 
but  he  was  a  tough  taskmaster  and  a  verii 
good  pitchman.  It  is  said  that  Martha,  oit 
the  six  siblings,  got  along  with  him  thti 
best  and  takes  after  him  the  most.  When  i 
ask  her  about  her  relationship  with  her  M 
ther,  she  becomes  briefly  emotional,  allovw 
ing,  for  the  only  time  in  all  of  our  encoun- 
ters, the  controlled  Official  Martha  fegadi 
to  fall  away. 

"Oh.  my  father  gave  a  hu  to  me,"  shi 
says.  "1  think  1  was  his  favorite  because 
would  do  anything  he  asked.  I  would  weec 
the  garden  path  without  fail,  you  know? 
remember  him  putting  me  out  there  with  ; 
broken  screwdriver— I  was  three  or  four  year  ; 
old- and  he'd  simply  say,  'Weed  the  path. 
And  1  would  stay  out  there  all  day  long 
weeding  that  path. 

"My  father  wore  beautiful  clothes.  H(  ; 
dressed  like  a  man  who  had  money,  ir 
Harris  Tweed  jackets  and  Egyptian-cottor 
shirts  and  turquoise-blue  ties— because  h(  j 
had  blue  eyes,"  she  adds.  "He  was  ver)  ' 
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a  some.  So  he  taught  me  about  fabrics; 

le  ught  me  how  to  build  things;  he  taught 

iK  verything  about  gardening." 
iven  Kostyra's  intelligence— he  had  a 

ill  :>graphic  memory  and  was  a  voracious 
:r,  both  traits  his  daughter  inherited— 
.  Stewart  what  she  beheves  held  him 

^Vell"— she  pauses— "even  though  it  is 
e!  ily  painful  for  me,  I  go  to  see  every  pro- 
ii  ion  of  Death  of  a  Salesman.  Because 
h  s  my  father.  Willy  Loman,  the  big.  gen- 
;i  s  man,  but  just  so  disappointed  in  him- 
;t  And  that's  what  he  was  like.  I  mean,  I 

^orry  for  him,  because  he  had  so  much 
n  e  to  offer  than  he  was  able  to  realize." 

hough  her  father  was  born  in  America, 
S  vart  says,  "he  was  considered  an  immi- 
2  It.  He  thought  having  a  name 
li   Ko-stear-a  held  him  back.  We 
s.    Kuh-sty-ra,  but  it's  really  Ko- 

i-a.  And  he  felt  that  that  never 
:<  :.im  succeed.  I  mean,  for  exam- 
p  my  ex-husband's  name  was  not 
/  drew  Stewart.  It  was  changed 
I  111  something  else.  And  if  my 
T  ne  were  Martha  Kostyra— Mor//;^/ 
i  \ivva  Living^even  that  would 
I  probably  have  gone  as  well  as 
.  niha  Stewart  Living.  So  he  could 
1 .  c  been  brilliant  at  Pfizer,  but  he 

the  ethnicity  get  in  the  way. 
id  then  he  died  prematurely— from 
infection  which  he  didn't  take 
re  of  And  I'm  sorry  he  didn't  get 
see  everything,  you  know?  Bc- 
Lise  it  would  be  pretty  nice." 

'^he  first  sign  that  Ed  and  Mar- 

L  tha  Kostyra's  eldest  daughter 

ight  be  bound  for  extraordinary 

ings  was  when  she  started  to 

nd  work  as  a  model— at  the  age 

13 -in  New  York  City.  She  first 

id  m-store  modeling  at  Bonwit 

dier  and  then  TV  commercials  for  Clairol, 

iifebuoy  soap,  and  Tareyton  cigarettes.  The 

tostyras  were  unable  to  pay  for  Martha's 

iollege  tuition,  so  the  modeling  helped  sup- 

ilement  a  "very  partial  scholarship"  to 

tarnard,  which  Stewart  chose  over  a  full 

cholarship  to  N.Y.U.  In  the  spring  of  her 

reshman  year,  Stewart  supplemented  her 

nodeling  income  with  a  full-time  job  as  a 

naid  and  cook  for  two  widowed  sisters  who 

hared  a  12-room  apartment  on  Fifth  Av- 

nue.  Stewart's  close  college  friend  Wendy 

iupovitz  Reilly  told  Stewart's  unauthorized 

liographer,  Jerry  Oppenheimer,  that  Stew- 

irt  "wasn't  embarrassed  at  all"  about  do- 

ng  menial  work.  "She  needed  the  money. 

t  was  just  another  thing  she  had  to  do  to 

;et  herself  where  she  wanted  to  go." 

In  1961.  Stewart  was  selected  as  one  of 
llanwur  magazine's  "Ten  Best-Dressed  Col- 
ege  Girls,"  which  marked,  at  20.  her  first 


national  exposure.  She  quit  modeling  after 
marrying  Yale  Law  student  Andy  Stewart 
that  year,  and  graduated  from  Barnard  in 
1963,  with  a  degree  in  history  and  architec- 
tural history.  Stewart  gave  birth  to  the  cou- 
ple's only  child,  Alexis,  in  1965. 

Andy  and  Martha  Stewart  were  a  power 
couple  waiting  to  happen.  (People  magazine 
made  the  designation  official  in  its  April  14, 
1980,  edition.)  He  was  a  lawyer  turned  art- 
book  publisher  (head  of  Harry  N.  Abrams, 
Inc.,  in  the  70s,  and  then  founder  of  Stewart, 
Tabori  and  Chang,  Inc.).  Martha  went  to 
work  on  Wall  Street  and  became  something 
of  a  phenom— a  statuesque  blonde  broker 
who  flaunted  her  model's  physique  by  wear- 
ing hot  pants  to  client  meetings.  She  says  she 
pulled  down  $135,000  a  year  at  Monness, 


MARTHA,  CAN  YOU  HEAR  ME? 

An  inscription  from  Barbra  Streisand 

and  James  Brolin  in  Stewart's  guest  book 

in  the  Skylands  Great  Hall. 


Williams  &  Sidel  (a  fellow  junior  broker  was 
the  actor  Brian  Dennehy),  pushing  the  hot 
stocks  of  the  day,  including  those  of  Mc- 
Donald's and  Levitz  furniture.  A  bear  market 
in  1973  eventually  drove  her  out  of  the  bro- 
kerage business  and  into  the  catering  business, 
which  she  ran  from  the  kitchen  of  the  Turkey 
Hill  house.  She  and  Andy  had  renovated  the 
house  themselves  over  a  two-year  period. 

The  event  that  brought  fame  to  Stewart 
was  the  1982  publication  of  her  first  book. 
Entertaining,  which  is  now  in  its  30lh  print- 
ing and  has  sold  more  than  half  a  million 
copies.  It  was  based  on  her  catering  business, 
which  over  a  10-year  period  had  grown  into 
a  $  1  million  operation.  (Her  clients  included 


Paul  Newman  and  Joanne  Woodward, 
Robert  Redford,  and  Ralph  Lauren.)  In  1980 
she  had  been  approached  by  Crown  Pub- 
lishers to  do  a  book  for  its  lifestyle  irnprint. 
At  first  Stewart's  proposal  was  rejected  on 
the  grounds  that  it  was  too  lavish  and  ex- 
pensive. She  wanted  an  oversize,  full-color 
book;  the  publisher  had  in  mind  a  smaller 
volume,  half  color,  half  black-and-white.  With 
Andy's  help,  Stewart  acted  as  her  own  agent 
for  the  deal  and  just  kept  pushing.  In  the 
end  the  Stewarts  prevailed,  except  on  the 
issue  of  the  size  of  the  first  printing.  "The 
first  printing,  I  think  it  was  25,000  copies, 
and  I  was  sort  of  disappointed,  and  my 
husband  thought  I  was  nuts,"  Stewart  re- 
called in  1991.  "And  then  we  had  to  reprint 
it  immediately,  so  we  went  up  to  50,000." 
(Stewart  would  continue  in  this 
prescient  vein  later  in  her  publish- 
ing career:  she  once  predicted  that 
her  magazine  would  someday  have 
20  million  readers.  At  the  time  she 
was  thought  to  be  foolishly  naive. 
No  longer,  now  that  she's  more  than 
halfway  there.) 


w; 


hen  Entertaining  took  off, 
there  was  a  Martha  backlash 
"sort  of  from  day  one,"  Stewart  re- 
calls. "It  was  all  from  the  people  I 
call  the  foodies,  and  I  think  this  is 
what  it  was:  I  write  this  beautiful 
book,  and  it  was  a  big  hit,  and  I 
think  that  that  irritated  a  lot  of 
people— irritated  them  to  death, 
because  they  felt  that  I  hadn't  paid 
my  dues.  And  I  also  think  that 
they  looked  at  that  book  and  prob- 
ably said,  'Boy,  why  didn't  I  write 
this  book?'  And  that's  what  irri- 
tated me.  All  I  ever  said  was  'Just 
come  and  try  to  spend  a  day  with 
me,  and  work  with  me,  and  outlast 
me.'  They  didn't  have  a  clue  what 
it  took  to  be  the  kind  of  caterer  I  was,  who 
baked  every  loaf  of  bread  I  served,  every 
croissant.  I  didn't  have  Balthazar  to  go  and 
buy  my  croissants  at.  I  made  my  own  ba- 
guettes, from  scratch,  and  they  were  delicious. 
They  had  no  idea  that  I  went  to  bed  at  three 
and  got  up  at  five.  And  then  the  second  book 
came  out,  and  the  third  book,  kind  of  effort- 
lessly"—there  have  been  34  books,  all  told, 
totaling  more  than  10  million  copies  sold— 
"and  I  had  nobody  helping  me  with  those 
books— those  books  were  totally  me.  Totally. 
I  would  v/rite  everything.  And  maybe  I  had 
four  people,  at  the  most.  And  the  smallest 
budgets  possible.  Almost  all  of  us  almost  had 
nervous  breakdowns." 

Stewart  says  she  "tried  to  go  my  merry 
way"  in  the  face  of  all  the  criticism,  but  there 
was  one  article  in  the  mid-8()s  "that  really 
bothered  me.  And  that  was  that  horrible 
lady— Laura  Shapiro,  or  whatever  her  name 
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Martha  Stewart 

was— in  Newsweek.  Now  stie  is  perfectly  nice. 
She  wntes  for  my  magazine  now.  But  I  was  in 
Paris  when  that  article  came  out,  and  that's 
when  I  started  to  have  trouble  with  my  hus- 
band. In  that  article,  he  didn  t  support  me. 
And  that  was  when  I  really  worried  and 
thought.  Oh,  my  God.  And  I  knew  that  some- 
thing was  wrong  when  he  didn't  fee!  sorry  for 
me.  I  think  the  press  and  everything  got  to 
him.  And  he  thought.  Ugh— what  have  I 
married  here?  But,  anyway,  that  was  it.  I  al- 
ways tried  to  pinpoint  when  it  was  that  he 
didn't  love  me  anymore,  and  I  think  it  was 
that  time— that  trip.  But,  oh  boy— what  a  hor- 
rible article.  And  then  I  decided,  after  that 
article,  that  I  would  not  let  it  bother  me  any- 
more. And  it  takes  a  lot  of  strength  not  to 
let  it  bother  you." 

Andy  and  Martha  Stewart  were  divorced 
in  1990. 

The  criticism  of  Stewart  has  become  less 
stinging  of  late,  especially  since  her  I. P.O. 
"I  think  having  a  billion  dollars  changed 
that!,"  in  the  words  of  Oprah  Winfrey,  who 
recently  did  a  Q-and-A  with  Stewart  in  her 
magazine,  O.  But  Stewart  is  still  a  polarizing 
figure— a  reassuring  and  maternal  presence 
to  some,  a  disturbing  and  negative  force  to 
others.  Perhaps  the  best  critique  of  Stewart 
and  Marthaism,  as  the  cult  of  fans  is  some- 
times called,  was  leveled  by  Margaret  Talbot 
in  her  essay  "Les  Tres  Riches  Heures  de 
Martha  Stewart,"  in  The  New  Republic,  May 
16,  1996.  Talbot  writes,  "Martha  is  a  kitchen- 
sink  idealist.  She  scorns  utility  in  the  name  of 
beauty.  But  her  idealism,  of  course,  extends 
no  further  than  surface  appearances,  which 
makes  it  a  very  particular  form  of  idealism 
indeed."  That  is  true  enough,  but  probably 
unfair,  for  Talbot  overlooks  a  salient  point; 


Martha  Stewart,  as  a  magazine  publisher, 
TV  producer,  and  marketer,  is  in  the  dream 
business,  as  much  as  L.  B.  Mayer  was  at 
MGM,  or  any  fashion-magazine  editor  in 
the  world  is  today.  You  cannot  find  many 
successful  lifestyle  publications  that  do  not 
offer  spreads  of  impossibly  tidy  and  luxuri- 
ous rooms  the  likes  of  which  most  readers 
will  never  be  able  to  afford  to  decorate.  Stew- 
art's problem— and  it  is  not  likely  to  go  away 
until  she  does— is  that  she  has  made  herself 
the  target  by  putting  herself  out  front  of  her 
perfect  world. 

When  I  question  Stewart  about  her  crit- 
ics, she  seems  partly  annoyed  and  partly 
uninterested.  I  read  her,  at  one  point,  a  pas- 
sage from  an  essay  by  Joan  Didion  entitled 
"Everywoman.com."  published  in  February 
2000  in  The  New  Yorker:  "The  outrage, 
which  reaches  sometimes  startling  levels,  cen- 
ters on  the  misconception  that  she  has  some- 
how tricked  her  admirers  into  not  noticing 
the  ambition  that  brought  her  to  their  atten- 
tion. To  her  critics,  she  seems  to  represent  a 
fraud  to  be  exposed,  a  wrong  to  be  righted." 

'^ Bullshit!"  says  Stewart. 

"But  she's  supporting  you,"  I  point  out. 

"She  is,  but  it's,  hke,  oh,  my  God.  You 
know,  enough  of  this.  1  met  her  at  a  party 
recently  and  she  said,  'How  did  you  like  the 
article?'  And  I  said,  'Oh,  it  was  woiulerful. 
Joan— just  absolutely  wonderful.'  But,  you 
know,  she's  not  really  understanding  it.  I 
think  some  of  the  college  professors  are  un- 
derstanding [me]  now,  the  ones  who  think 
I'm  actually  teaching  somebody  something. 
Sharing  my  expertise.  I  don't  even  think  you 
should  give  credit  to  those  people— those 
harsh  critics.  They're  not  worth  it.  I  mean, 
they  just  shouldn't  even  be  in  my  universe, 
because  I  don't  really  think  that  I  hcive  that 
kind  of  ambition.  But  I  also  think  that  peo- 
ple shouldn't  work  really  hard  and  not  be 
rewarded  for  it,  if  it's  good  work." 


Stewart  also  sends  mixed  signals  to 
nists:  on  the  one  hand,  she  is  an  icon  of  n  I 
male  executive  triumph;  on  the  other,  s  |  *! 
symbolizes  the  kind  of  anti-feminist  Phy 
Schlafly  would  love— after  all,  no  one  bu 
full-time  hausfrau  could  achieve  all  th 
Martha  expects  of  her  audience. 

If  there  is  someone  in  the  cosmos  who  is 
a  position  to  have  some  perspective  on  t 
mission  of  Martha,  it  may  be  Julia  Child 
veteran  at  Stewart's  gdiVat—sans  carpent 
magazine,  and  I. P.O.— a  full  generation  befc 
Martha's  ascent.  Child,  who  knows  Stew; 
slightly  and  has  appeared  on  her  she 
(where  they  made  spun  sugar  togethei 
Martha  used  a  converted  wooden  dish  ra 
for  her  stands;  Child  did  it  the  old-fashion 
way  and  made  a  mess),  has  only  nice  thin 
to  say  when  I  telephone  her  at  her  home 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

"I  think  she  always  looks  awfully  wf  i 
and  everything  she  does  is  very  good.  I  ji 
think  she  is  remarkable,"  Child  says. 

I  ask  her  why  she  thinks  critics  have  be^ 
so  harsh  with  Stewart.  ; 

"I  think  maybe  it's  that  she  always  seer 
so  perfect,  you  see.  But  1  think  it  is  rea 
jealousy.  It's  the  haute  bourgeoisie  who  ha 
a  problem  with  her— they're  jealous  of  h( 
For  what?  That  she  manages  to  do  ever 
thing  so  perfectly,  I  suppose.  But  the  mass 
love  her.  That's  the  key.  So  it  doesn't  m; 

ter The  one  thing  I  think  I  might  sa> 

Child  adds,  "is  that  she  always  appears 
have  invented  it  herself  I  think  sometimes 
would  be  nice  if  she  said,  'My  friend  Suz 
showed  me  this,  and  here's  how  she  did  i 
It's  always  that  'I  have  done  it.'" 

Could  there  be  a  Martha  Stewart  witho 
a  Julia  Child?  I  ask.  Did  Child  pave  the  wa 

"No,  I  don't  think  so,"  says  Child.  "Sb| 
invented  herself,  really,  and  there  isn't  am 
body  that's  anything  like  her  at  all."  n 


Penelope  Cruz 

CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    !  6  (I    Up  tllC   Callc   dC 

Serrano  from  the  American  and  Japanese 
Embassies.  Smoke  machines  are  strategical- 
ly placed  around  a  makeshift  boxing  ring 
to  give  the  place  the  look  of  a  seamy  arena 
filled  with  the  wafting  stench  of  day-old 
stogies.  Leather-faced  extras  stand  around 
while  over  in  a  corner  a  couple  of  male 
hairdressers  pretend  to  fence  with  rat-tail 
combs.  Abril's  two  sons— 10-year-old  Mar- 
tin and  8-year-old  Felix— have  found  a  pair 
of  red  boxing  gloves  in  the  prop  department 
and,  each  having  pulled  on  one  glove,  are 
attempting  to  spar  as  their  mother  lights  up 
a  cigarette  and  watches  them.  Martin  decks 
Felix.  Abril  grabs  her  heart.  The  children— 


and  Cruz,  who  is  cracking  gum  and  urging 
them  on-  break  out  in  laughter.  "What  I 
do  find  is  that  Penelope  is  much  more  ma- 
ture after  having  worked  in  the  States,"  says 
Diaz  Yanes,  watching  the  display  and  rolling 
his  eyes  at  the  irony  of  the  statement.  The 
children  remove  their  gloves  and  rush  to 
hug  Cruz.  Felix  climbs  onto  her  lap  and  is 
coaxed  into  singing  a  Japanese  song  he  has 
recently  learned  at  his  Parisian  school.  At 
the  end  of  the  verse,  Cruz  plants  a  kiss  on 
his  cheek. 

"It's  a  big  deal  that  you  and  Penelope 
are  working  together,"  I  say  to  Abril. 

"I  never  have  problems  with  bigs"  she 
says,  batting  her  eyes  and  finishing  off  her 
cigarette. 

"You  and  Penelope  seem  to  have  a  sub- 
textual  thing  happening  in  this  film."  I  say  to 


her.  "You're  very  flirtatious  with  one  anotheK 

"What  a  boring  life  without  the  subtext! 
says  Abril,  shrugging. 

"Well,  it's  certainly  a  fantasy  for  a  lot  i 
men  to  think  about  Penelope  Cruz  and  Vv 
toria  Abril  together." 

"Yes,"  she  says  as  Cruz  joins  in  her  ribaJa 
laughter.  "That's  why  they  paid  us.  Thali 
exactly  why." 

Cruz  yelps  with  delight  and  scurries  a 
ter  Abril.  "We're  both  clowns  a  little  bitil 
she  says. 

After  the  release  of  Vanilla  Sky.  Cruz 
asking  price  per  American  film  is  goir 
to  skyrocket,  according  to  Hollywood  insii 
ers.  Now  rumored  to  be  making  around  $ 
million  a  picture,  she  can  expect  to  reach  th 
$2  million  plateau  within  the  next  year.  Al 
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II  lerate  shopper,  she  nevertheless  doesn't 
^  n  to  place  a  high  priority  on  making 
n[  iiey.  She  donated  her  first  big  American 
p  check— for  the  Stephen  Frears  neo-West- 
e  The  Hi-Lo  Country— {o  Mother  Teresa's 

I  sion  in  Calcutta.  She  has  reportedly 
\  led  twice  as  a  volunteer  in  Calcutta, 

I I  through  her  avocation  as  a  photogra- 
[•  I  she  became  involved  in  Tibet  House  in 
1,  celona  by  taking  photos  of  Tibetan  chil- 
c  II  in  exile  in  Nepal  for  a  charity  exhibi- 
t  1.  While  in  Nepal,  she  was  invited  to  vis- 
i  he  Dalai  Lama.  "T  feel  very  happy  when 
>  1  can  use  this  job  in  that  direction,"  she 

N   "The  first  time  I  went  to  Calcutta,  I 

I  \  stayed  for  10  days,  but  Mother  Teresa 

I    me  to  work  immediately.  I  worked  every 

( ,  from  five  to  seven.  I  loved  that,  but  I 

1  bad  when  I  talk  about  this.  I  felt  like  I 

'  s  the  lucky  one  to  be  a  part  of  that,  be- 

ise  my  experiences  those  two  times  are 

lybe  the  most  amazing  experiences  I've 

d  in  my  life.  I  don't  want  it  to  become 

out  me.  It's  about  those  kids.  Each  look  I 

t  from  those  kids  gave  me  so  much.  I 

nk  God  is  there  in  the  eyes  of  a  child.  But 

'  selfishly  talk  about  it  in  an  interview,  well, 

lave  a  physical  symptom  when  I  talk  about 

It's  like  a  physical  rejection,"  she  says. 

In  Spain,  whole  films  can  cost  as  much 

the  amount  of  one  of  Cruz's  American 

lychecks.  So  why  keep  making  films  here? 

vly  home  is  Spain,  and  I  will  always  come 

ick  here,"  she  says.  "The  concept  of  a  star 

lid  all  that  doesn't  even  exist  here.  I  don't 

■en  think  in  those  terms."  Does  she  con- 

der  herself  Spanish  or  European?  "I  feel 

3th  things.  I  love  and  respect  my  country 

a  very,  very  deep  way,  but  I  don't  have 

lat  patriotic  feeling."   . 

I 

Mruz  recently  experienced  a  public-relations 

|U« catastrophe  in  her  home  country  when, 
'fter  she  signed  a  petition  presented  to  her  in 
!ie  United  States  by  an  animal-rights  group 
gainst  the  running  of  the  bulls  in  Pamplona, 
le  group  sent  the  petition  to  the  mayor  of 
aat  city  with  a  letter  it  claimed  was  from 
-ruz.  An  uproar  ensued  in  the  Spanish 
iress,  not  because  of  her  animal-rights  views 
0  much  as  because  the  letter  was  in  En- 
;lish.  Public  opinion  turned  against  her  for 
.  few  weeks,  until  she  cleared  her  name  and 
lenounced  the  tactics  of  the  activists.  "I  was 
n  Los  Angeles,  so  I  had  to  write  a  letter 
>ack  to  make  clear  what  happened.  I  would 
lever  write  in  English  to  a  woman  in  Spain, 
would  write  in  our  language.  What  made 
ne  sad  was  that  people  would  think  that  I 
vould  do  that.  But  it  was  already  all  over 
he  news  here.  My  family  was  very,  very  up- 
et.  My  father  loves  bullfighting."  She  her- 
elf  has  never  gone  to  a  bullfight  and  has 
10  plans  to.  "But  I  am  not  extreme,"  she  in- 
ists.  "I  would  never  tell  anyone  what  to  do. 
'm  not  that  way.  I  am  not  radical. 


"When  I  go  to  a  place  like  New  York,  to 
a  place  that  receives  you  like  that,  like  you've 
always  been  there,  I  just  feel  like  I  live  in 
the  nv,  lei, "  Cruz  says,  recalling  the  two  years 
she  lived  in  Manhattan.  She  went  there 
when  she  was  18  and  studied  dance  in  the 
East  Village.  She  plans  to  return  this  sum- 
mer and  buy  a  co-op.  "I  love  Manhattan. 
It's  magical.  I  lived  in  the  West  Village  on 
Christopher  and  Greenwich  Streets.  I  felt 
very  happy  there.  I  lived  in  front  of  the  Two 
Potato,"  she  brags,  naming  a  low-rent  gay 
bar.  "When  I  go  back  to  look  for  a  place, 
I'm  going  to  look  in  that  same  area.  Or  in 
SoHo.  Or  Tribeca.  I  love  everything  there.  I 
told  a  friend  of  mine,  'New  York  welcomes 
everyone.'  But  he  said,  'It  welcomes  every- 
one and  no  one  at  the  same  time.'  It's  true. 
It  can  also  be  a  very  cruel  place,  no?" 

So  can  Hollywood,  especially  for  some- 
one crossing  over  from  another  culture. 
Abril  has  referred  to  Hollywood  as  "the 
golden  prison."  Demian  Bichir  tells  me,  "I 
don't  think  Hollywood  is  everybody's  dream. 
I  don't  think  Hollywood  was  brave  enough 
to  give  Javier  Bardem  the  Oscar  this  year 
for  Before  Night  Falls.  He  should  have  won. 
I  respect  a  lot  what  Salma  Hayek  and  An- 
tonio Banderas  and  Penelope  Cruz  are  do- 
ing, but  I  truly  beheve  that  if  you're  going 
to  get  recognition  throughout  the  world  it's 
going  to  be  through  the  films  you  make  in 
your  own  country." 

Does  Cruz  feel  in  competition  with  other 
Latina  actresses  for  the  limited  roles  avail- 
able to  them?  "I  don't  feel  like  that,"  she 
says.  "For  example,  I  like  Jennifer  Lopez 
very  much.  I  like  her  music.  Salma  is  a  good 
friend  of  mine.  I  cannot  complain  about  the 
way  things  are  going.  My  accent  has  been 
needed  for  the  parts  I've  been  hired  for. 
Working  with  your  accent  a  little  bit  or 
transforming  it  a  little  bit,  you  can  play  all 
these  different  characters.  A  Greek,  for  ex- 
ample," she  says,  referring  to  her  heartrend- 
ing portrayal  of  Pelagia  Iannis  in  Captain 
Corelli's  Mandolin,  based  on  the  Louis  de 
Bernieres  best-seller.  Her  experience  making 
that  film,  directed  by  Shakespeare  in  Love's 
John  Madden,  showed  her  not  only  the  joys 
in  store  for  her  in  becoming  an  American 
star  but  also  the  pitfalls.  She  loved  carrying 
her  first  big-budget  movie— she's  in  almost 
every  frame— but  had  to  deal  with  the  gossip 
that  ensued  when  she  was  linked  romantical- 
ly with  her  co-star,  Nicolas  Cage. 

"'Corelli  was  very  emotional  to  shoot,"  she 
says  of  the  film,  which  tells  the  story  of  three 
characters  on  the  Greek  isle  of  Cephalonia 
during  World  War  1 1 -Cruz's  willful  Pelagia, 
Cage's  Italian  army  captain,  and  Christian 
Bale's  Mandras,  the  local  fisherman  and  free- 
dom fighter  who  competes  with  Corelli  for 
the  love  of  Pelagia.  "After  such  emotional 
days,  I  would  every  night  join  10  to  12  peo- 


ple that  went  to  the  same  table  and  the  same 
restaurant.  At  the  time  I  was  reading  a  book 
by  Hunter  Thompson  called  The  Rum  Di- 
ary," she  says,  naming  among  her  other  fa- 
vorite writers  Milan  Kundera,  Truman  Capo- 
te, and  Jean  Genet,  in  whose  play  Tlie  Maids 
she  hopes  to  star  in  a  production  in  Madrid. 
"I  loved  how  in  The  Rum  Diary  the  journal- 
ists all  got  together  every  day  at  the  same 
table.  I  thought,  I  have  never  done  that  in  my 
life.  That  would  be  beautiful  to  do  with  my 
friends.  In  Corelli  we  did  that  for  three 
months  on  the  Greek  island  where  we  shot. 
My  grandmother  used  to  do  that  with  her 
friends,"  she  says,  invoking  the  beloved  wom- 
an with  whom  she  spent  so  much  of  her 
time  growing  up,  since  her  own  parents  had 
a  difficult  time  keeping  her  under  control  as 
a  small  child.  "My  grandmother  would  know 
that  if  she  went  to  the  square  from  7  o'clock 
to  10  o'clock  at  night  her  friends  would  be 
there.  They  didn't  use  the  telephone.  I  used 
to  do  that  with  my  grandmother,"  she  says, 
"but  I'd  never  done  it  with  my  own  friends.  I 
loved  it.  I  do  like  routine  in  my  life.  Maybe 
that's  because  I  don't  have  stability  in  my 
work  and  I  have  to  find  it  in  other  places.  It's 
a  necessity.  But  maybe  if  I  knew  I  had  it— the 
stability  I  am  always  looking  for— then  I'd  go 
crazy.  It's  a  fine  line." 

"A  very  fine  line,"  I  suggest.  "During  the 
maelstrom  of  sexual  adulation  you  were  re- 
ceiving after  your  role  in  Jamon,  Jamon,  you 
had  a  nervous  breakdown.  You  were  only  17." 

"No,  no,  no.  I  don't  want  to  call  it  that." 

"You  were  hospitalized." 

"It  was  just  that  I  was  working  too  much. 
I  was  studying  dance  and  starting  to  work 
as  an  actress  and  everything  at  the  same 
time.  I  thought  I  could  keep  going  and  forc- 
ing myself  and  it  would  be  O.K.  My  body 
said  no.  I  was  exhausted.  I  had  a  reaction 
to  that.  I  think  it  was  more  physical  exhaus- 
tion. But  it  was  emotional  too.  Because  it 
affects  you  that  way  when  you  don't  take 
care  of  yourself— I  don't  think  it  matters 
how  old  you  are.  I  think  it's  healthy  to 
break  once  in  a  while.  If  not,  you  get  sick. 
Very  .sick.  For  me,  things  had  to  come  out. 
. . .  Also,  there  are  changes  taking  place  at 
that  age.  You  don't  know  if  you  are  a  girl 
or  a  woman.  I  actually  still  don't  know.  I'm 
just  now  starting  to  feel  like  a  woman." 

And  what  about  Nicolas  Cage,  Matt  Da- 
mon, and  Tom  Cruise?  The  actress  has 
been  linked  romantically  with  all  three  of 
them.  There  have  been  whispers  on  the  set 
of  No  News  from  God  about  her  all-too- 
frequent  flights  back  to  Los  Angeles  for  loop- 
ing on  Vanilla  Sky  because  Cruise  wanted 
her  close  by  his  side  in  the  studio.  For  what- 
ever reasons,  each  of  the  three  actors  found 
himself  breaking  up  with  a  longtime  love- 
Cage  with  his  wife,  Patricia  Arquette,  Da- 
mon with  his  girlfriend  Winona  Ryder,  and 
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Penelope  Cruz 

Cruise  with  Nicole  Kidman— while  being  ex- 
posed to  Cruz's  charms. 

When  questioned  about  the  rumors  that 
have  paired  her  with  each  of  these  leading 
men.  Cruz  sits  up,  takes  off  her  denim  jack- 
et, straightens  the  straps  on  her  black  tank 
top,  and  pounds  her  fist  into  her  palm.  On 
her  forearm  is  a  little  half-moon  scar— "a 
Cephalonian  moon,"  she  calls  it— that  she 
inflicted  with  an  iron  while  filming  Captain 
Corelli's  Maruhlin.  She  was  apparently  press- 
ing her  clothes  and  decided  to  mark  herself 
with  the  memory  of  being  in  such  a  beauti- 
ful place.  I  stare  at  the  scar  and  realize 
how  odd  such  a  thing  is:  not  only  the  self- 
mutilation  but  also  the  fact  of  a  movie  star 
doing  her  own  ironing.  She  continues  to 
pound  her  fist.  "This  happens  to  every  ac- 
tor and  actress  who  is  in  the  public  eye, 
and  sometimes  it  goes  too  far."  she  says. 
"Just  because  I  am  in  this  profession 
doesn't  mean  I  have  to  deal  with  that  and 
it's  O.K.  Sometimes  it  is  not  O.K.  I  don't 
get  angry  anymore,  because  most  of  those 
things  they  write  are  lies.  I  have  been  deal- 
ing with  this  since  I  was  16.  Finding  things 
in  magazines  saying  that  I  was  going  to 
marry  a  man,  and  1  didn't  even  know  him. 
Sometimes  people  go  too  far,  and  some  of 
us  sue.  What  else  can  you  do?  Sometimes 
something  gets  written  and  it  becomes  so 
huge."  She  shrugs.  "People  want  to  believe 
things,"  she  says. 

"So  you're  not  dating  Tom  Cruise?"  I 
ask  her. 

"No.  That's  not  true.  We  are  friends. 
When  I'm  working  I  try  not  to  focus  my  en- 
ergy on  those  things." 

(A  few  weeks  later,  no  longer  working, 
she  was  persuaded  by  Cruise  to  consider 
him  more  than  just  a  friend.  They  were  seen 
around  Los  Angeles  on  a  series  of  public 
dates.  It  was  reported  that  he  even  swept 
her  off  for  a  vacation  in  July  to  A  Fiji  hide- 
away, the  Wakaya  Club,  with  an  entourage 
of  friends  and  family. ) 

"I  am  not  forcing  anything.  I  am  not 
scared  of  being  alone.  1  think  1  was  for  many, 
many  years.  I  have  had  very  long  relation- 
ships. I  was  with  my  first  boyfriend  for  six 
years,"  she  says,  mentioning  Spanish  singer 
Nacho  Cano.  "I  was  with  my  next  boyfriend 
for  two  years  and  a  half"  she  continues,  re- 
ferring to  Czech  filmmaker  Thomas  Ober- 
meyer.  "And  then  I  had  another  boyfriend 
for  two  years,"  she  concludes,  but  she  re- 
fuses to  name  him.  (For  the  record,  none  of 
the  three  actors  with  whom  she's  been  linked 
would  agree  to  be  interviewed  about  Cruz, 
perhaps  apprehensive  that  they  would  be 
asked  some  of  these  same  personal  ques- 
tions.) Cruz  lifts  her  fist  in  the  air.  "I  am 
a  serial  monogamist!"  she  declares. 


6  A  re  you  the  type  who  sets  her  sights 
i\.on  a  man  and  goes  after  him?"  I  ask 
Cruz.  "Do  you  make  the  first  move?" 

"No.  I  would  never  be  the  one  who  makes 
the  first  step.  I  am  strange  that  way.  I  am 
shy  with  those  things." 

Has  her  parents'  recent  divorce  made  her 
shyer?  "It  makes  me  sad.  I  think  for  every 
child,  even  if  you  are  grown  up,  divorce  is  a 
hard  thing.  But  I  understand  it.  And  I  want 
them  to  be  happy.  They  are  friends  now.  We 
had  dinner  together  on  Saturday— all  of  us— 
as  friends.  I  wasn't  surprised  by  their  di- 
vorce. I  spoke  to  them  all  the  time,  so  I  knew 
what  was  going  on.  Getting  married  would 
scare  me  anyway.  That  is  always  a  scary  thing 
when  you  really  open  your  heart  to  some- 
one. But  I  think  it  is  worth  it,  that  fear." 

"Would  you  have  a  child  out  of  wedlock?" 

"That  wouldn't  be  a  problem  for  me.  But 
I  don't  know  yet  how  that  will  happen  and 
when.  I  haven't  decided  yet  if  I  want  to  do 
it  that  way,  if  I  really  want  to  get  married  or 
not. ...  I  feel  lonely  in  a  lot  of  ways,  but  not 
in  that  way  of  being  in  a  relationship  or 
not,"  she  says,  citing  the  closeness  of  her 
family— her  25-year-old  sister,  Monica,  a  fla- 
menco dancer,  and  her  17-year-old  brother, 
Eduardo,  a  musician— as  well  as  the  love 
she  has  for  her  best  friend  and  fellow  ac- 
tress, Gregoria  "Goya"  Toledo. 

"Every  time  I  make  a  film,  it  becomes 
more  difficult  for  me  to  spend  time  by  myself 
in  a  hotel,"  Cruz  continues.  "That  kind  of 
loneliness,  being  in  a  city  without  anyone.  At 
the  beginning  in  L.A.,  I  didn't  know  anyone. 
I  spent  eight  months  in  the  same  hotel  room. 
At  the  end  I  couldn't  stand  it  anymore.  I 
felt  very,  very  lonely  sometimes.  That  really 
scared  me  at  the  beginning.  At  first,  when  I 
was  traveling  by  myself  I  just  thought  about 
the  freedom.  I  enjoyed  that  freedom  very 
much,  but  now  I'm  tired  of  being  alone.  I've 
spent  enough  time  in  enough  places  with  no 
friends.  The  situation  is  changing,  though. 
I've  met  Whitney  and  a  few  other  people. 
Whitney  reminds  me  of  my  grandmother. 
She's  so  patient  with  me." 

iT)enelope  is  very  centered  and  very 
X  down-to-earth,"  says  Whitney  James, 
on  the  dusty  San  Sebastian  de  los  Reyes 
soundstage  for  No  News  from  God.  A  most 
////grandmotherly  blonde  woman  who  was 
Cruz's  makeup  artist  on  Blow,  James— who 
grew  up  on  a  farm  in  Oregon -seemingly 
wouldn't  be  caught  dead  wearing  makeup 
on  her  own  handsome  face.  She  and  Cruz 
became  close  while  filming  Blon\  and  she 
has  since  become  Cruz's  personal  makeup 
person— not  only  traveling  with  her  all  over 
the  world  on  business,  but  also  vacationing 
recently  with  the  star  and  her  sister  in  Mex- 
ico. For  three  months,  while  Cruz  is  mak- 
ing No  News  from  God  in  Madrid,  she  and 
James  are  living  together.  "It's  impossible 
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to  make  her  look  bad,"  says  James.  ' 
kept  trying  to  for  the  end  of  Blow.  We 
lowed  her  teeth,  put  horrible  pink  lip: 
on  her,  gave  her  a  blond  wig.  She 
looked  good." 

Cruz,  despite  having  been  slappei 
take  after  take  for  the  scene  she  has 
completed  filming  in  a  dingy  kitchen 
comes  skipping  over  to  us.  "Are  you  te 
him  how  you  make  me  beautiful?" 
asks,  grinning.  "Tell  him  about  the  n 
hair  trimmer  and  the  waxing  machi 
she  says  jokingly.  "I  need  a  lot  of  waxi 
everywhere. " 

It  is  toward  the  end  of  a  long  da 
shooting,  and  Cruz  has  still  not  had 
close-up.  But  she  has  told  the  director 
doesn't  mind  having  it  shot  last  if  it  w 
best  with  the  lighting  setup.  She  is  not  j 
to  diva  flare-ups.  Just  the  opposite.  She 
out  of  her  way— even  since  stardom— tt 
just  another  actress  thankful  for  a  job. 
deep-seated  sweetness  that  translates  so 
on-screen  is  much  in  evidence  on  the 
She  is  the  only  cast  member,  however, 
a  chauff"eur-driven  S.U.V. 

Cruz's  father  sweeps  onto  the  set.  E 
ing,  dressed  all  in  black,  Eduardo  ( 
wears  a  gold  earring  in  one  ear  and  a 
chain  beneath  his  unbuttoned  shirt.  I 
Cruz  to  ask  her  father  some  question; 
me,  and  she  translates.  "Papa,  am  I  a  g 
girl?"  she  asks  him. 

"S/.  A  very,  very  good  daughter.  Alw; 
she  translates  back. 

"Are  you  surprised  by  my  fame,  P; 
Which  scared  you  more— when  I  move 
New  York  as  an  18 -year-old  or  started  tc 
come  so  famous?" 

"He  says  he  takes  it  all  with  a  lot  of  ca 

"How  did  you  let  me  go  to  New 
when  I  was  so  young?  Weren't  you  sc 
for  me?" 

Cruz  jumps  up  and  down  excitedly  a 
response.  "He  says  you  have  to  open  the  i 
of  the  thing  for  the  birds— the  cage," 
says.  "Because,  if  not,  the  bird  goes  era; 

On  another  afternoon.  Penelope  ( 
climbs  into  her  Land  Rover  and 
the  chauffeur  to  take  her  to  Ekseptio 
Madrid  boutique  on  a  par  with  Coleti 
Paris  or  Jeffrey  in  New  York.  "I'd  lik 
own  a  pink,  old  Cadillac,"  she  confi 
positioning  herself  in  the  backseat.  "Bu 
never  be  brave  enough  to  drive  it."  She'; 
ing  to  pick  up  a  pair  of  Dolce  &  Gab! 
rhinestone-studded  jeans  that  she's  hai 
tered.  Since  she  is  the  female  face  for  R 
Lauren's  Polo  advertising  campaign  as 
as  Lauren's  newest  fragrance,  Glamor 
Cruz  is  careful  always  to  wear  a  bi 
Ralph  Lauren  when  she's  out  in  public 
day  it's  the  spiked  high  heels  below  her 
ed  jeans. 

She  opens  her  purse  and  I  see  two  C 
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5  All  That  You  Can't  Leave  Behind  and 
liohead's  Amnesiac.  On  a  rack  at  her 
le  are  CDs  of  Cat  Stevens,  Gustav  Mah- 
\ngelo  Badalamenti,  and  Marilyn  Man- 
She  was  born  to  be  a  music  fan,  her 
;nts  having  named  her  for  a  lyric  from 
of  their  favorite  Spanish  pop  songs 
n  the  early  1970s,  "Penelope." 
Penelope  doesn't  tell  stories  about  oth- 
novies  she's  made,  or  tell  stories  about 
'jl  pie  she's  worked  with,"  Cameron  Crowe 
^  told  me,  half  in  complaint,  half  in  awe. 
le's  so  private  about  everything." 


Nevertheless,  as  we  drive  through  Ma- 
drid, I  make  one  last  attempt  at  intimacy  by 
telling  her  some  juicy  news  about  a  mutual 
acquaintance.  She  turns  to  me  and  says 
calmly,  "I  work  very  hard.  If  I  put  my  ener- 
gy into  all  the  gossip  there  is  out  there,  then 
I  wouldn't  do  anything  else.  Since  I  work  in 
this  atmosphere,  I  gossip  much,  much  less.  I 
don't  believe  in  gossip  anymore,  because  I 
see  how  destructive  it  can  be.  I  know  words 
are  just  words— little  words— hut  they  can 
cause  a  lot  of  division  and  confusion." 

"When  you  were  making   Vanilla  Sky, 
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jTiNUED  FROM  PAGE  .177  "and  Jay-Z  walks 
^l^th  two  really  disgustingly  ugly,  fat  girls, 
y  got  a  table  right  away,  and  we  were 
1  sitting  drinking  champagne  when  Ush- 
walks  in  with  Ice-T,  and  Kelsey  Grammer 
s  there,  and  Ben  happens  to  know  Kelsey 
ammer's  wife  because  she  used  to  be  a 
t  Mitzvah  dancer—" 

"I  have  very  weird  pictures  of  her,"  said 
n.  "She's  grabbing  my  shirt,  about  to  kiss 
1  :." 
"They're  kind  of  sexual  for  a  13-year-old 
y,"  said  Dara.  "I  was  starstruck,"  she  con- 
,ued.  "I  must  admit,  the  food  was  very 
3|od,  it  was  called  squab,  and  Ben  got  very 
iunk  and  spilled  a  drink  on  me—" 
^  "I  got  up  when  Kelsey  Grammsr  walked 
er  to  say  good-bye,"  Ben  said  quickly. 
Dara  seemed  unusually  animated;  often 
e's  quiet  in  front  of  Ben  and  says  she's 
dred."  She  had  run  for  senior-class  presi- 
i:nt  that  day  with  a  girl  named  Charlotte 
reund,  who,  she  said,  is  "part  of  the  whole 
irah  Mottola-Hiltons  crowd,"  although 
'eryone  said  if  she  had  run  with  a  boy 
imed  Jeff  she  would  have  won  for  sure. 
She  didn't  think  she  had  won,  which  made 
[er  "sad,"  and  she  said  to  Ben,  "After  the 
beeches  I  went  with  Hannah  and  Jake  and 
ily  and  Jeff  to  the  deli  and  had  a  beer, 
j'en't  you  proud  of  me?" 

Ben  raised  an  eyebrow.  "For  having  a 
eer?" 
"During  school!"  Dara  said. 
"Oh  yeah  yeah,"  said  Ben,  "take  drugs, 
Irop  out  of  school,  that's  my  motto." 
He  looked  a  little  offended. 
Dara  gave  me  her  speech  to  read;  it  was 
veil  written.  The  platform  consisted  of  pro- 
losals  for  letting  kids  come  to  school  later, 
:ave  campus  to  get  breakfast,  and  order  in 
3od  from  a  gourmet  market  called  "Mani's." 
t  also  included  a  passage  "specifically  aimed 
t  the  ladies  of  Columbia  Prep,"  campaign- 
ng  against  the  "no-tank-top  rule." 
Ben  left  to  go  and  get  dressed. 
Dara  said,  "We  have  a  bipolar  relation- 


ship . . .  but  I  guess  all  relationships  are." 
The  Russian  manicurist  painting  her  toe- 
nails told  her  she  was  "tense." 
"I  know,"  Dara  said. 

Ben  wore  a  Prada  suit  rather  than  a  tux 
that  night,  and  a  pair  of  ponyskin  Louis 
Vuitton  shoes.  He  said,  "I  hope  they  died 
slowly  and  unmercifully.  Just  kidding.  I  buy 
$2,000  suits,  and  my  dad  buys  $200  suits." 
He  started  impersonating  his  father.  "Ben, 
that  little  fucker,  running  around,  using  my 
credit  cards  ..." 

He  held  a  small  white  box  with  a  Chanel 
fabric  flower  for  Dara,  "flown  in  from  Boca 
Raton." 

On  the  way  to  Dara's  in  a  cab  he  told  me 
he'd  just  been  kicked  out  of  school,  a  little- 
known  private  school,  the  Smith  School.  It 
was  really  his  last  chance  to  graduate;  there 
were  only  two  more  weeks  left.  He'd  gotten 
caught  drinking  on  a  field  trip  to  Phil- 
adelphia. "It  was  an  overnight  trip,  I  missed 
the  Liberty  Bell. 

"I'm  not  too  upset,"  he  said;  then,  a  few 
blocks  later,  "I'm  really  embarrassed  about 
it."  His  parents  were  angry,  and  he  was  es- 
pecially afraid  to  tell  Dara's  mom.  "She 
keeps  asking  me  when  I'm  graduating,  and 
I  can't  tell  her." 

But,  he  said,  "it's  not  a  problem."  He'd  al- 
ready been  accepted  to  the  New  York  Film 
Academy  for  next  year,  on  the  basis  of  three 
short  films,  which  he'd  showed  me.  (One  was 
about  a  mugging;  the  camerawork  resem- 
bled Godard.  "Who's  Godard?"  he  said.) 

"I  love  movies I  guess  I  play  a  part 

every  day.  I  can  quote  any  Mafia  movie  for 
you,"  said  Ben.  He  said  his  favorite  movie  was 
Seven,  which  happens  to  end  with  a  woman's 
head  in  a  box.  He  said  he  was  writing  a  script 
about  a  guy  who  starves  a  woman  to  death. 

Ben  and  Dara  took  a  limo  down  to  Casa 
La  Femme,  the  SoHo  restaurant  Dara 
had  picked  from  Zagat's  for  their  pre-prom 
dining.  They  were  accompanied  by  two 
friends,  Shauna,  a  Columbia  Prep  sopho- 
more, and  Matt,  who'd  just  finished  his  last 
day  at  Horace  Mann. 


you  were  caught  in  a  firestorm  of  gossip 
with  the  breakup  of  Tom  Cruise  and  Nicole 
Kidman's  marriage.  All  of  that  was  happen- 
ing at  the  same  time  you  were  filming." 

"We  were  working  very  hard.  That's  all. 
Nobody  on  that  set  was  gossiping,  because 
everyone  loves  Tom.  He  takes  care  of  every- 
one. And  he  really  cares  about  everyone. 
Tom  is  very  smart  and  very  generous.  Peo- 
ple were  not  gossiping." 

With  that,  Penelope  Cruz  falls  silent.  Turn- 
ing her  face  toward  the  sun,  she  gives  me 
an  asymmetric  smile.  D 


Dara  was  wearing  a  short  black  dress 
by  Diane  Von  Furstenberg,  showing  a  lot  of 
cleavage.  She  and  Ben  were  arguing  about  his 
hair,  which  looked  especially  goopy  and  ele- 
vated that  evening. 

"I  think  he  looks  cuter  with  more  pieces 
down— he  promised,"  Dara  said— and  in  that 
style,  she  pointed  out,  Ben  had  actually  been 
mistaken  for  Sugar  Ray  singer  Mark  McGrath. 

"Mark  McGrath  is  my  favorite  person  in 
the  whole  wide  world!"  Shauna  exclaimed. 

Ben  demanded  to  have  a  drink  from  the 
limo  bar. 

Shauna,  a  skinny  blonde  in  a  wild  print 
dress  she  said  "looks  like  Pucci,"  had  the 
giddy  vivacity  of  a  southern  belle.  Her  boy- 
friend, Matt— actually  they  had  broken  up; 
Shauna  said,  "It  was  just  //art/"— looked 
sweet  and  clean-cut  in  a  borrowed  tux. 

"I'm  so  down,"  Matt  was  telling  Ben. 
"Oh,  but  the  bag  is  at  Shauna's  house—" 

"Yeah,"  Ben  said  ruefully,  "I  know  ..." 

They  were  talking  about  Matt's  marijua- 
na stash. 

"Whoo!"  Shauna  snapped  her  fingers 
when  Janet  Jackson's  "All  for  You"  came  on. 
"If  this  song  comes  on  at  prom,  I'm  dancin'!" 

"All  I  want  to  do,"  Ben  said,  "is  go  down 
in  a  cage  and  see  a  great  white  shark." 

At  the  restaurant,  which  was  empty  at  the 
time  of  their  six-o'clock  reservation,  they 
were  seated  in  the  back  at  a  tented  table  with 
a  banquette  strewn  with  throw  pillows;  the 
place  had  an  Egyptian  theme.  Perhaps  Dara 
had  picked  up  on  Zagat's  description  of  it  as  a 
"one-way  ticket  to  nookieville,"  as  the  two  cou- 
ples started  making  out  almost  immediately, 
boys  on  top  of  girls  on  top  of  satin  cushions. 

During  a  small  break,  Ben  ordered  a  $250 
bottle  of  Cristal.  They  clinked  champagne 
glasses  and  toasted  "love." 

"Ben  and  Dara  have  been  through  a  lot," 
Shauna  offered  with  a  cautious  expert's  tone. 
"But  they  obviously  managed  to  work  their 
way  through  it." 

Shrill  Egyptian  music  played. 

"I  love  youuuu!"  Shauna  waved  at  Dara. 

Dara  groaned.  "I  am  an  alcoholic,"  she  said. 

"Hi,"  Ben  said,  "my  name  is  Marshall 
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Mathers  and  I  am  an  alcoholic.  I  actually 
am  an  alcoholic  now,  I  drink  every  day. 
You  know  I  used  to  do  drugs,  cocaine  and 
acid  and  stuff  like  that,  and  I  quit—" 

"Oh,  Ben."  Dara  said. 

"Not  for  good,"  said  Ben.  "Tm  taking  a 
pause.  I  like  to  have  a  beer  every  now  and 
then,  before  I  go  to  sleep.  I  like  to  mi.x  pre- 
scription drugs  and  alcohol—" 

Dara  laughed. 

"I  would  like  to  call  Percoset  'Break  Up 
with  a  Smile,'"  said  Ben. 

"You  know  how  upset  Dara  was  that 
day  you  broke  up  with  her,"  said  Shauna. 
the  concerned  friend.  "You  know  that  I 
ran  from  my  house,  that  I  immediately  got 
into  a  cab?  ...  I  won't  have  her  going  out 
with  anyone  I  don't  approve  of—" 

"Yeah,  yeah,  yeah,"  said  Ben. 

"I  think  this  is  important  to  know,"  said 
Shauna,  "that  neither  of  them  has  ever  been 
in  a  relationship  for  this  long—" 

"I  usually  break  up  with  a  girl  after  six 
days,"  Ben  said.  "I  used  to  get  literally  bored 
with  girls  in  the  process  of  hooking  up." 

"Do  you  know,  Ben,"  Shauna  said  slyly, 
"that  Dara  is  exactly  like  you?" 

Dara  blurted  out  the  name  of  an  ex- 
boyfriend  Ben  dislikes,  saying  she  was  bored 
with  him  "after  the  first  week!" 

"She  wants  what  she  can't  get,  and  when 
she  gets  it  she  doesn't  want  it  anymore," 
Shauna  clucked. 

"Dara  is  the  reason  he  is  still  alive. ...  I'd 
fucking  kill  him,  I  would  rape  him  physical- 
ly!" Ben  said. 

"And  how  he  used  to  treat  me,"  Dara 
said,  under  her  breath. 

"And  how  he  used  to  treat  her,"  Ben  par- 
roted. "He  changed  her  whole  way  she  feels 
about  herself  Imagine  his  nose  like  this!" 

Ben  smashed  his  own  nose  to  one  side, 
almost  burning  his  face  with  his  cigarette. 

"But  that's  immature,  though,''  Matt  ob- 
served. 

Dara  nodded,  laughing. 

"How  is  it  immature?  Dara,  you  agree 
with  him?"  Ben  said,  outraged.  "Don't  agree 
with  other  people  unless  you  want  to  get 
into  the  deep  shit— we'll  get  into  the  self- 
confidence,  the  self-esteem.  When  she  looks 
in  the  mirror  every  day  she  might  hear  some 
of  his  words,  do  you  know  what  that  does 
to  me?  Are  you  kidding,  I  love  this  girl!" 

"I  just  don't  think  fighting,  killing  some- 
one, is  the  way,"  said  Dara. 

"Dara,"  said  Ben,  "how  did  lie  make  you 
feel  about  yourself  when  you  were  going  out?" 

"Not  when  we  were  going  out,"  Dara 
snapped.  "When  we  were  going  out  he  was 
my  fucking  bitch!" 

"Dara,  how  does  he  make  you  feel  about 
^  ourself  now?"  said  Ben. 


Very  softly,  but  firmly,  Dara  said,  "Stop." 
Ben  said,  "I  wake  up  thinking  about  her,  I 
go  to  sleep  thinking  about  her.  Your  imagina- 
tion will  run  away  with  you  when  she's  doing 
things. ...  I  blew  up  when  Matt  was  saying 
I  was  childish  and  she  was  nodding,  but  you 
have  no  idea  what  this  guy  did  to  her—" 

Dara  had  bolted,  on  her  way  to  the  la- 
dies' room. 

His  parents.  Matt  said,  had  "an  eye- 
opening  experience"  with  a  relative  of 
his.  "She  was  advanced,"  he  said,  leaning 
back  against  the  banquette.  "She  got  arrested 
for  buying  pot  off  an  undercover  officer.  So 
my  parents  were  prepared.  They  know  I  smoke 
pot,  and  they  know  I  won't  do  anything  else." 
Matt  took  a  drag  from  his  cigarette. 

The  day  before,  he  said,  in  preparation 
for  the  prom,  he'd  bought  some  G-13.  a 
coveted  and  highly  potent  strain  of  mari- 
juana. "I  looked  at  it,  and  oh  my  God,  I 
was  ready  to  cry.  I  was  in  heaven,"  he  said. 

But  the  pot  was  so  strong  it  stunk  up  his 
house  in  Jersey— "eight  rooms  downstairs." 
And  now  it  was  unexpectedly  on  its  way  to 
the  Hamptons  in  his  overnight  bag,  in  Shau- 
na's  parents'  car.  Her  parents  had  called 
from  a  cell  phone  to  say  they'd  decided  to 
pop  out  to  the  Hamptons  early.  The  kids 
were  supposed  to  follow  in  the  limo,  later. 

"Holy  shit!"  Shauna  was  saying,  con- 
cerned her  parents  might  be  pulling  over 
on  the  L.I.E.  at  that  very  moment. 

Matt  shrugged.  "I'm  not  scared  about 
them  finding  it.  I'm  just  mad  I'm  not  gonna 
have  it  for  the  ride  up  there. 

"Shauna's  always  concerned,"  he  added, 
sounding  weary.  "She  doesn't  smoke;  it's  a 
big  problem.  I  need  someone  I  can  connect 
with  at  all  levels.  And  seriously,  like,  it  is  an 
experience  to  smoke  with  your  partner,  an 
experience  I  love. . . . 

"I  don't  know  what  love  is,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,"  Matt  said.  "Ben  and  Dara,  they  want 
to  kill  each  other  one  minute,  and  the  next 
minute,  look,  they're  all  over  each  other.  Per- 
sonally, that's  not  the  type  of  relationship  I 
want  to  have." 

Ben's  hand  was  far  up  Dara's  dress;  he 
was  asking  her  to  marry  him. 

"You've  heard  Jimi  Hendrix,  'Let  me 
stand  next  to  your  fire'?"  he  was  murmur- 
ing. "I'd  have  married  her  already,  if  I  were 
25,  and  she  were  23—" 

"I'm  not  23,"  Dara  purred. 

Shauna  flopped  over  to  Matt.  "What  are 
we  talking  about?" 

"Marijuana,"  he  said. 

She  wrinkled  her  nose.  "Ben's  talking  about 
how  he  wants  a  Rolls-Royce  to  roll  around  in—" 

"Monetarily,"  said  Ben,  "I  need  $100  mil- 
lion cash—" 

Shauna  got  up,  shimmied,  shouted,  "I  am 
ready  to  dance!" 

"And  one  thing  I  really  want,"  Ben  went 


on,  "is  the  Versace  robe,  the  silk  robe  1 
make  with  the  Medusa  all  over  it.  I  v 
the  RROl  Rolls-Royce,  the  brand-new  (i 
it's  $375,000.  And  there's  a  boat,  a  y; 
that's  also  a  submarine— there's  like  50  m, 
a  Saudi  Arabian  prince  has  one—" 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  this!  I  am  read 
dance!"  Shauna  slurred.  "Listen,  Ben,  i 
want  to  live  the  high  life?  Good  for  you, 
you  know  that  money's  not  what  it'sj 
about— even  if  you  can't  afford  shit,  yo 
still  gonna  have  Dara—" 

"I  would  definitely  have  my  own  n 
sion,"  said  Ben.  "There's  a  mansion  in  ( 
tral  Park— it's  public  property,  I  want  to 
there— and  I'd  have  a  Ducati  for  fun—" 

"Come  on."  Shauna  yelled,  "you  woul 
do  any  community  service?" 

"I'd  have  a  Harley  Low  Rider  and  tr 
cross-country—" 

Dara  interjected,  "My  mom  did  that 

"I'd  want  to  take  all  the  criminals- 
want  to  eradicate  the  jail  system— and  1 1 
all  the  rapists  and  put  'em  in  Montana 
just  cage  the  whole  thing  off—" 

"This  has  already  been  proposed,"  EC 
piped  up.  "I  want  to  give  you  a  bit  of  his  -•• 
here:  in  the  1800s-" 

"Shhhh!"  said  Ben.  "Have  fun,  go  in  j 
corner." 

Shauna  said,  "C'mere,"  and  lure  J 
against  Ben's  ear,  hand  cocked  for  a  bre;  \ 
whisper.  "I  need  to  tell  you  something- 

"What?"  said  Ben.  "Heh  heh  heh." 

Then  Ben  threw  Shauna  down  on  e 
couch  and  lunged  on  top  of  her. 

She  screamed. 

"Hold  on,"  he  said,  "I'm  going  to  i  :e 
Shauna!"  j 

For  about  a  minute,  Shauna  wriggled  i- 
der  him,  squealing,  arms  and  legs  thumj  g 
wildly. 

Dara's  eyes  popped.  "Ben  is  not  ra{  g 
Shauna  . . .  Ben  is  raping  Shauna!  Be  s 
trying  to  hook  up  with  Shauna  righ  n 
front  of  my  face!  That's  not  very  nice  ;. 
Poor  Shauna  ..." 

"Whoo!  That  was  great,"  said  Ben.  c  i- 
ing  up  for  air.  J 

"Ben  burned  me  against  the  pillow!"  SI  i- 
na  said,  pouting,  fbdng  her  dress  strap. 

'^Apologize,"  Dara  told  Ben. 

"Yeah,  apologize!"  said  Shauna.  "Oh  s 
black."  She  pointed  to  her  arm  where  B  s 
cigarette  had  burned  her.  "Kiss  it  right  nc  " 

She  hit  him. 

"So,  Matthew,  how  are  you?"  said  D  i 

Ben  and  Shauna  started  slapping  each  ot  T. 

"Kiss  me,"  Ben  told  Shauna.  i 

Shauna  screamed. 

The  restaurant  had  become  noisy  with  > 
er  patrons  on  intimate  candlelit  dates;  no  e 
paid  attention  to  the  teenagers  in  the  b  « 
booth. 

Dara  said,  "Matthew,  we  can't  allow  tl  f 

Shauna  cried,  "He  burned  me  and  i  w 
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«  i  trying  to  make  up!  But  you  know  what, 
1 1  inot  going  to  work,  thank  you— ow!" 

itlatt,  who'd  suddenly  become  the  Ralph 
J  lamy  character  in  all  this,  let  out  a  rum- 
n  ilike  an  old  man:  "Raaaaargh!" 

ihauna  punched  Ben.  smoothed  her  hair. 

'Let's  go,  I'm  ready  to  dance,"  she  said,  as 

othing  had  happened.  "I'm  not  kidding." 
asked  her  if  she  thought  what  had  just 

)pened  was  serious. 
ioti»hauna  tittered.  "Oh  no  no-  no  no  no—" 

Vlatt  mocked  her,  "'Oh  no  no  no.'  Can  I 
oji,  tell  you,  this  has  turned  into  a  very  good 

ner  compared  to  what  it  could  have  been." 

'I'm  drunk,"  said  Shauna. 

Ben  laughed,  lighting  a  cigarette.  "I  think 

should  forget  about  the  prom  and  go 

Shrek. " 

)ara's  mother,  Diane  Schreiber,  showed 
me  a  picture  of  herself  taken  on  the 
;ht  of  her  prom  in  1964  (she's  54).  Her 
ached  blond  hair  was  piled  up  high  on 
head;  she  had  an  off-the-shoulder  red 
;ss  and  dramatic  eyes.  She  was  even  pret- 
than  Dara.  "Don't  tell  her  that,"  said  Di- 
.  "She  doesn't  like  to  hear  that." 
She  raised  Dara  by  herself  and  had  been 
me  a  long  time,  until  three  years  ago  when 
i  met  a  man  on  AOL  with  whom  she  fell 
ilove.  Dara  also  likes  him. 
;  Her  apartment  on  West  End  Avenue  re- 
els her  offbeat  taste;  she  collects  funky 
t.  There  was  a  framed  leather  jacket  onto 
lich  Diane  had  silk-screened  a  picture  of 
rself  and  Dara  at  age  five;  they  looked 
:e  Cagney  and  Lacey. 
She  says  the  rules  in  her  house  regarding 
ex,  drugs,  lies,  whatever  the  cliche  is,"  are 
)  cigarettes,  no  drugs  of  any  kind;  she  asks 
ir  honesty  and  says  she  gives  the  same  to 
ara.  "I  told  her  my  past,  and  she  told  me 
e  things  she  was  interested  in  finding  out 
i)out.  Bottom  line  is  she  doesn't  do  any- 
(ing;  she  hardly  drinks;  she  doesn't  go  for 
;  she  knows  physically  she  has  a  limit." 
Diane  likes  Ben.  "I  like  Ben  very  much, 
I  have  no  problems  with  Ben.  Ben's  way  of 
ressing  reminds  me  of  the  way  I  used  to 
iress— sophisticated  but  wild.  His  hair.  He's 
free  soul."  She  even  likes  it  when  he  wears 
)ara's  furry  leopardskin  Steve  Madden  bed- 
3om  slippers  out  of  the  house. 

I  assumed  she  knew  about  Ben's  stay  in 
ehab,  but  she  didn't.  "Look,"  she  said,  "it 
oesn't  change  the  way  1  feel  about  him. 
le's  a  nice  boy.  But  they're  still  kids  . . . 

"They  may  look  like  they're  in  their  20s. 
lut  they're  really  not." 

Mushrooms  I  liked,  acid  I  liked,"  said 
Ben,  "but  what  pissed  me  off  was, 
lefore  I  got  sent  to  Cascades,  I  quit  everything 
was  doing.  I  told  my  parents  everything  I 
lad  done,  and  then  I  told  them  that  I  quit, 
•ut  ihey  sent  me  to  Cascades  anyway." 


We  were  at  Balthazar.  For  about  two 
hours,  Ben  rambled  on  about  Cascades.  He 
was  drinking  champagne  and  eating  lobster 
salad,  and  planning  on  going  shopping  at 
Dolce  &  Gabbana. 

"They  said  we  were  just  going  to  look  at 
the  school,  we  went  on  a  tour,  but  then  they 
left  me  there.  I  said,  '1  don't  want  to  stay 
here.'  My  mother  was  bawling  hysterically. 
She  said,  'We're  coming  back.'  They  said, 
'Don't  do  that,  this  is  how  it  is  when  they 
first  get  here.  They'll  start  to  love  it.' 

"I  was  so  angry,  they  were  so  manipula- 
tive with  my  parents,  who  aren't  that  hard  to 
manipulate.  They're  very  good  at  what  they 
do.  It's  a  racket,  it's  a  business— $60,000  from 
each  kid,  you  better  be  good  at  it. 

"They  had  everyone  there  from  crack- 
heads  to  girls  who  threw  up  to  computer 
hackers,  kids  who  never  left  their  computers." 
He  said  there  was  a  famous  socialite  there 
who  "snuck  money  in,  in  her  hair... 

"There  were  'forums,'  group-therapy-type 
shit,  but  you  just  yelled  at  each  other.  I  read 
a  lot  of  books  at  Cascades.  They  had  a  lot 
of  books  they  shouldn't  have  had,  about, 
like,  child  rearing.  They  had  The  Basketball 
Diaries,  for  Christ's  sake. 

"It's  wrong. 

"There's  a  lot  of  gastrointestinal  prob- 
lems, like  half  the  kids  are  farting  around 
the  fucking  place,  the  food  was  horrible.  I 
had  to  work  in  the  kitchen,  'cause  I  ran 
away,  that  was  my  punishment,  and  I  saw 
what  they  cooked  the  food  in.  Lard. 

"You  can  talk  to  your  parents  once  a  week 
for  five  minutes.  Yep,  once  a  week.  My  coun- 
selor there  would  tell  my  parents  what  I  was 
going  to  say  before  I  had  the  conversation.  My 
parents  sounded  differently  on  the  phone. 

"Oh,  God,  now  thinking  about  it,  I'd  real- 
ly just  love  to  drive  up  there  myself  and  pick 
kids  up  and  take  them  out  of  there.  Kids 
don't  deserve  to  go  there.  Or  maybe  they  do, 
but  somebody  should  be  watching  those  peo- 
ple because  it  is  wrong  for  them  to  leave  us 
away  from  home  with  them  for  so  long. 

"I  was  gonna  be  there  for  28  months,  I 
stayed  for  7.  I  acted  really  nice,  I  did  what 
they  told  me  to  do,  my  phone  calls  stopped 
getting  violent  with  my  parents,  and  I  start- 
ed being,  like,  'I  really  miss  you  a  lot.'  I'm 
having  fun,  it's  a  nice  place,  blah  blah  blah. 
Those  dumb  fucks,  if  they  think  they're  that 
smart,  they're  not. 

"They're  very  smart.  I  been  around  a  lot 
of  manipulators,  and  I  been  a  manipulator 
myself  My  parents  came  and  took  me  on 
an  overnight  visit— you  get  to  spend  one 
night  with  your  parents  in  town  at  a  hotel— 
and  1  told  my  parents  I  have  changed,  blah 
blah  blah,  but  if  you  want  me  to  go  back, 
you  have  to  call  the  escorts  right  now  and 
watch  them  pull  me  off  the  bed. 

"When  the  escorts  came,  I  said,  'I'll  get 
in  your  car,  let's  go.' 


"Escorts  are  allowed  to  throw  you  on  the 
ground,  handcuff  you.  Your  parents  hired 
them,  and  you're  under  18— they'll  throw  you 
on  the  ground  hard,  rough  you  up.  When 
I  ran  away  they  found  me  in  six  hours,  it's 
not  a  joke. 

"But  I  feel  bad  talking  so  bad  about  the 
place,  'cause  I  got  sent  to  the  country  club. 
There's  worse.  There's  the  wilderness  pro- 
gram, and  that  isn't  even  the  worst  thing- 
it's  like  two  weeks  hiking  through  the  desert. 
Then  there's  lockdown,  they  have  'em  in 
Utah,  where  there's  really  no  child-abuse 
laws.  There's  another  lockdown  in  Samoa. 

"Why  did  my  parents  send  me  there, 
why?"  said  Ben.  "Because  they  were  scared. 
They  tell  your  parents,  'It's  for  his  safety.'" 

Then  he  got  on  his  cell  phone,  trying  to 
get  an  executive  at  Barneys  to  reopen  an 
account  of  his  father's;  he  wanted  to  buy 
Dara  a  $5,000  necklace  she'd  picked  out 
for  her  birthday. 

"Have  you  ever  seen  Bugsyl  Bugsy  really 
doesn't  love  money.  His  first  love  is  wom- 
en," said  Ben. 

That  night,  he  tried  to  take  Dara  to 
Scores,  the  Midtown  strip  club,  but  they 
were  turned  away  at  the  door;  their  fake 
IDs  didn't  pass.  Ben  tried  to  charm  the 
bouncer:  "Don't  send  me  to  Tens,  this  is  the 
only  strip  joint  I  likeH 

As  they  walked  away,  perhaps  to  save  face, 
Ben  started  saying  he  knew  the  guy  who'd 
driven  the  getaway  car  from  a  murder  that 
had  happened  there.  He  then  segued  into  talk- 
ing about  how  he  knew  guys  who'd  bedded 
dancers  from  there,  and  that  he'd  once  wok- 
en up  in  a  hotel  suite  with  a  guy  who'd  hired 
an  escort  and  he— Ben— had  had  $1,000  on 
his  chest. 

Suddenly,  Dara  darted  into  a  lobby  on 
59th  Street  and  gave  a  message  to  the  door- 
man. She  was  inviting  the  boy  everyone  said 
she  would  have  won  the  class  election  with, 
Jeff,  to  meet  us  at  Mr.  Chow.  It  was  about  11. 

Ben  and  Dara  arrived  at  Mr.  Chow;  the 
hostess  remembered  them.  They  sat  at  the 
bar  and  ordered  French  Kisses.  "Can  I  have 
another  one  of  these?  I'm  trying  to  get  this 
girl  drunk  so  I  can  take  her  home  and  have 
sex  with  her,"  Ben  said  to  the  bartender. 

Dara  saw  some  men  smoking  Cubans 
and  said,  "1  want  a  cigar." 

She  contemplated  going  up  and  asking 
them  for  one,  but  Ben  got  angry  at  the  notion 
she  would  do  such  a  thing  in  front  of  him. 

Dara  rolled  her  eyes.  "Ben  thinks  that 
every  guy  likes  me,"  she  said. 

"That  I  think  people  like  you,  that  both- 
ers you,  and  why?"  said  Ben. 

"'Cause  I  have  to  restrict  myself  con- 
versing," said  Dara. 

"No  you  don't,"  he  said. 

Dara  backed  off  a  little.  "I  don't  want  to 
upset  you." 
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"You  don't  want  to  upset  yourself,"  coun- 
tered Ben.  "Dara's  funny,  Dara  says  I  restrict 
her."  His  cadence  had  gone  into  Mafia- 
movie  land. 

"No,  you  don't  restrict  me  ...  I  love 
you,"  Dara  said,  adding,  "Ben's  a  flirt." 

"No,"  said  Ben,  "if  I  flirt  it's  more  like 
mental  flirting,  like  talking  flirting,  like 
Dara  used  to  be  a  little  too  flirtatious  to  the 
point  of  being—" 

Dara  rolled  her  eyes  again.  "Promiscuous. 
The  definition  varies.  It's  a  double  standard." 

"Double  standard  my  ass,"  said  Ben. 

"No,  it  is  because  Ben—"  Dara  was  rais- 
ing her  voice. 

"Why  do  you  always  put  yourself  in  a 
situation  where  you're  going  to  get  hurt?" 
Ben  suddenly  sounded  threatening. 

"Listen,  Ben—"  said  Dara. 

"I  have  never  let  another  girl  grab  my 
ass,"  said  Ben.  "I  was  treating  her  like  a 
queen  and  then  I  saw  1  couldn't  anymore 
'cause  a  month  into  our  relationship  we 
were  at  this  bar.  Who's  on  First,  and  she 
leaves  me  back  there  playing  pool  while 
she's  sitting  and  laughing  with  these  other 
guys  and  I  see  one  of  them  grabbing  her 
ass,  causing  me  in  turn  to  pick  up  my  beer 
bottle  and  run  through  the  place  so  that 
the  bartender  jumped  over  the  har— jumped 
over  the  heir— and  stood  in  front  of  me  so  1 
wouldn't  crack  a  bottle  over  the  head  of  a 
50-year-old  man—" 

"This  was  a  month  into  our  relation- 
ship," Dara  said.  Apparently  this  was  a  sto- 
ry that  had  been  gone  over  before.  "And 
I'm  not  talking  about  us,  I'm  talking  about 
general  society  today.  If  a  girl  hooks  up 
with  a  certain  number  of  guys  and  a  guy 
hooks  up  with  two  times  that  many  girls, 
the  girl  will  be  called  a  slut,  but  the  guy  is 
not  called  shit,  the  guy  is  given  props—" 

Ben  simmered.  "This  started  a  violent 
streak  in  me.  I  used  to  take  her  out,'  and  I'd 
ask  her  to  flirt  with  other  guys  so  I  could 
beat  the  shit  out  of  them—" 

A  rosy-cheeked  boy  in  army  fatigues 
walked  up  to  the  bar  and  handed  Dara 
three  packs  of  her  brand  of  cigarettes.  Camel 
Filters.  It  was  Jeff. 

"He's  a  Herb,"  Ben  murmured,  aside, 
"you  can  tell  from  talking  to  him.  He  goes 
to  Dara's  school.  Look  at  the  way  he 
talks,  moves  his  mouth,  he's  a  little  bit  ir- 
ritating ..." 

Dara  and  Jefl" sat  and  chatted  and  laughed 
over  their  lost  election. 
Dara  giggled  at  their  campaign  slogans: 
"Vote  for  us,  we'll  put  Prozac  in  the  milk." 
"We  definitely  would  have  won  if  we  had 
run  together,"  Jeff  said.  "Dara  has  some 
die-hard  supporters." 


"My  entourage."  Dara  looked  pleased. 

"Either  they  love  Dara  or  they  don't  like 
Dara.  'Cause  she's  intimidating,"  said  Jeff. 

"How  am  I  intimidating?"  Dara  arched 
her  brows. 

She'd  pulled  her  legs  up  under  herself  on 
the  barstool;  she  was  all  cleavage,  bare  legs, 
short  skirt. 

Ben  had  gone  to  the  bathroom. 

"You  can  get  away  with  anything,"  said 
Dara.  "This  kid  is  fucking  brilliant— he 
comes  in  to  school  whenever  he  wants.  This 
very  excellent  teacher  lets  him  come  to  class 
late,  he  doesn't  give  a  fuck.  Oh,  you  know 
what  he  told  me,  Jeff?  He  said  that  in  order 
to  make  a  good  grade  I  was  to  stop  wearing, 
like,  revealing  clothing,  and  the  boys  in  the 
class  don't  listen  to  me.  they  just  look  at  me." 

Jeff  laughed.  "I  agree." 

I  asked  Jeff  what  he  thought  of  Ben  and 
Dara's  relationship. 

He  said,  "High-school  relationships  are  a 
dying  thing.  I  think  it's  gotten  a  lot  more 
promiscuous.  It's  dying  out  and  what's  re- 
placing it  is  just  hooking  up.  [Ben  and  Dara] 
have  a  very  jealous  relationship.  It's  a  very 
high-school  thing  to  do.  I  been  in  relation- 
ships where  you  like  each  other,  there's  inter- 
est, it  builds  up;  and  then  it  reaches  this  point 
where  there's  a  plateau,  you  know  each  other 
so  well  that  ..."  His  voice  trailed  off".  "I 
don't  know,  it's  happening  to  me  with  Alex." 

Alex  was  Jeff's  girlfriend.  They  had  not 
had  sex.  Jeff  said  he  was  still  a  virgin.  "And 
I  regret  that."  he  said. 

He  and  Dara  started  talking  about  what 
would  happen  if  either  Ben  or  Alex  ever 
cheated  on  them.  "If  my  girlfriend  cheated 
on  me.  I  wouldn't  care,"  he  said. 

"If  Ben  cheated  on  me.  I  would  not 
break  up  with  him,"  said  Dara. 

They  held  each  other's  gaze  for  a  moment. 

Dara's  room  in  the  apartment  she  and 
her  mother  share  on  West  End  looks 
like  that  of  a  typical  high-school  girl:  a  bed, 
a  computer,  lots  of  pictures  of  herself  with 
girlfriends  all  dressed  up,  an  old  photo  of 
Dara  displaying  her  New  Kids  on  the  Block 
memorabilia. 

She  likes  'N  Sync  now.  and  had  gone  with 
Shauna  to  the  concert  they  had  recently  giv- 
en at  Giants  Stadium.  "It  was  so  good."  she 
said.  "They  flew,  like,  on  this  wire  to  this  oth- 
er stage.  I  liked  it  a  lot."  She  smiled,  a  little 
embarrassed.  "I  was,  like,  a  teenybopper." 

I  asked  her  what  she  valued  about  her 
relationship  with  Ben.  After  a  long  pause, 
she  said,  "It  makes  me  smile.  It's  true." 

The  time  they  broke  up.  she  said.  "I  went 
to  his  house  the  ne.xt  day  to  get  my  stufl'.  1 
was  so  hurt  by  what  he  said  to  me"— about 
her  father  leaving  her  when  she  was  small— 
"and  1  was  planning  on  just  going  there, 
picking  up  my  stutT,  and  just  leaving.  I  knew 
we  wouldn't  get  back  together,  at  least  not 


then,  but  I  couldn't  get  myself  to  go.  I 

cause,  like,  we  were  talking  and  he  w  W' 

promising  me  all  these  things  about  chaur '' 

and  things  would  be  different,  and  part  | 

why  I  couldn't  leave  was,  if  I  look  into  ]¥^ 

eyes  and  he's  telling  me  something  and  hf  ■ 

being  sincere,  I  can  tell,  and  he  was  bei  ; 

Is 
sincere.  I  just,  I  don't  know,  I  could  not  j   jj 

myself  to  leave,  and  eventually,  after  abc  njii 

three  hours  of  sitting,  crying,  hugging,  I  kk  do 

and  I  don't  know,  it  was  very  weird. ...      iliti 

"Before  this  I  had  not  been  in  a  relatic  '•' 
ship  that  lasted  more  than  three  months,  '  "" 
this  was  my  first  real,  real  relationship,  au 
that  night  I  went  to  this  girl  Hannah's  hout  On 
because  I  was  supposed  to  have  dinner  vM  jti 
her  and  she  was  very  nice,  but  she  didii  us 
know  what  to  do,  I  didn't  know  what  to  ct  j. 
and  she  was  like,  'Maybe  we  should  just ;:  sc 
get  a  drink,  like  get  your  mind  off  it  and  t  |He 
to.  like,  relax  . . .  '  iiii 

"And  the  second  we  walked  outside,.^, 
felt  like  I  was  on  some  kind  of  drug,  bl| 
not  like  ecstasy,  some  prescription  drin  t 
but  I  didn't  know  what  was  going  on,  I  wn 
just  like,  where  am  I?  I  felt  completely  lou 
but  at  the  same  time  I  felt  light  as  a  birn 
Basically  it  felt  light  as  a  bird.  But  I  alil  i- 
felt  like  something  was  holding  me  back,  i  a 

"Because  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  ddii 
ing,  what's  going  on,  I  didn't  know  whh  .it 
to  do  with  myself,  either.  I  knew  that  wt 
shouldn't  have  broken  up,  but  I  knew  thatii  I 
had  to  because  of  what  he'd  said,  and  thinq  |1 
that  he  said  in  the  past,  and  I  couldn't  takcii  u 
anymore." 

And  then  the  next  week  she  heard  oi)|iij 
night  he  was  going  somewhere,  "with  tl 
girl  Mia.  who,  like,  really  has  a  crush  (Ji 
him,  and  the  whole  time  we'd  been  gohii 
out  it  upset  me  very  much  because  Miaj 
like,  best  friend,  who  is  also  one  of  Beriltii 
friends,  always  says,   'Why  are  you  wi 
her?'  and  things  like  that,  and  in  his  rooAt 
Mia's  friend  wrote,  'Ben  is  too  good  for  aiii 
girl,  hint  hint,'  implying  Ben  is  too  good  f 
me,  and  I  didn't  like  that,  obviously,  and  S'|i; 
like,  anytime  he  was  with  Mia  or  whatever 
upset  me  very  very  much  . . . 

"So  I  called  him  that  night,  and  he  w; 
with  Mia,  but  when  I  asked  him  where  1 
was  on  the  phone  he  wouldn't  tell  me  an 
like,  one  of  my  biggest  things  is  I  car 
stand  not  knowing  what's  going  on." 

That  night,  Ben  and  Dara  got  back  t 
gether. 

"Things  are  going  to  be  better  now 
Dara  said. 

For  their  six-month  anniversary,  Ben  ar 
Dara  went  to  see  Al  Green  at  the  Be 
con  Theatre;  they  wanted  to  hear  him  sir 
their  song.  "It  was  O.K.,"  Ben  said.  "He  dii 
like,  five  gospel  numbers." 

"When  'Let's  Stay  Together'  came  on 
said  Dara,  "Ben  was  in  the  bathroom."  C 
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1  mothy  McVeigh 

>  iiNUED  FROM  PAGE  Hi  and  hclps  prcveiit 
h^  t  disease  in  Italians— so  you  picked  the 
n  !  place  to  retire  to. 

^gain,  thank  you  for  dropping  me  a  line- 
as  far  as  any  concern  over  what  or  how 

>  irite  someone  "in  my  situation,"  I  think 
,  d  find  that  many  of  us  are  still  just  "reg- 
11  Joes"— regardless  of  public  perception- 
s' here  need  be  no  special  consideration(s) 
g  n  to  whatever  you  wish  to  write.  Until 
n  I  time,  then  . . . 

Jnder  this  line  he  has  put  in  quotes 
■  very  normal  man  must  be  tempted  at 
I  cs  to  spit  on  his  hands,  hoist  the  black 
t  g,  and  begin  slitting  throats.'  — H.  L. 
t  ncken.  Take  good  care." 
He  signed  off  with  scribbled  initials.  Need- 
1  s  to  say,  this  letter  did  not  conform  to 
; ,  notion  that  I  had  had  of  him  from  read- 
I    the  rabid  U.S.  press  led,  as  always,  by 
c  New  York  Times,  whose  clumsy  attempts 
;  Freudian  analysis  (e.g.,  he  was 
broken  blossom  because  his 
ither  left  his  father  in  his  16th        mmmmim.^ 

u  -actually  he  seemed  relieved).        S. 

ten  there  was  a  year  or  so  when 
lid  not  hear  from  him.  Two  re- 
nters from  a  Buffalo  newspaper 
e  was  bom  and  raised  near 
itliilo)  were  at  work  interview- 
g  him  for  their  book,  American 
rmrist.  I  do  think  I  wrote  him 
at  Mencken  often  resorted  to 
viftian  hyperbole  and  was  not 
be  taken  too  literally.  Could  the 
ime  be  said  of  McVeigh?  There 
I  always  the  interesting  possibili- 
— prepare  for  the  grandest  con- 
biracy  of  all— that  he  neither 
liade  nor  set  ofT  the  bomb  out- 
de  the  Murrah  building:  it  was  only  later, 
'hen  facing  either  death  or  life  imprisonment, 
liat  he  saw  to  it  that  he  would  be  given  sole 
iredit  for  hoisting  the  black  flag  and  slitting 
iroats,  to  the  rising  fury  of  various  "militias" 
,cross  the  land  who  are  currently  outraged 
hat  he  is  getting  sole  credit  for  a  revolution- 
xy  act  organized,  some  say,  by  many  others. 
^t  the  end,  if  this  scenario  is  correct,  he  and 
he  detested  Feds  were  of  a  single  mind. 


of  lone  crazed  killer  (Oswald)  killed  by  a 
second  lone  crazed  killer  (Ruby),  who  would 
die  in  stir  with,  he  claimed,  a  tale  to  tell.  Un- 
like Lee  Harvey  ("I'm  the  patsy")  Oswald, 
our  Henley  hero  found  irresistible  the  role 
of  lone  warrior  against  a  bad  state.  Where,  in 
his  first  correspondence  with  me,  he  admits 
to  nothing  for  the  obvious  reason  his  lawyers 
have  him  on  appeal,  in  his  last  letter  to  me, 
April  20,  2001-"T.  McVeigh  12076-064 
POB  33  Terre  Haute,  In.  47808  (USA)"-he 
writes,  "Mr.  Vidal,  if  you  have  read  the  re- 
cently published  'American  Terrorist',  then 
you've  probably  realized  that  you  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head  with  your  article  'The  War 
at  Home'.  Enclosed  is  supplemental  materi- 
al to  add  to  that  insight."  Among  the  docu- 
ments he  sent  was  an  ABCNews.com  chat 
transcript  of  a  conversation  with  Timothy 
McVeigh's  psychiatrist.  The  interview  with 
Dr.  John  Smith  was  conducted  by  a  modera- 
tor, March  29  of  this  year.  Dr.  Smith  had 
had  only  one  session  with  McVeigh,  six  years 
earlier.  Apparently  McVeigh  had  released 
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LIVE  FROM  RAVELLO! 

Gore  Vidal  on  Good  Morning  America, 

discussing  his  invitation  from  McVeigh  to 

witness  the  execution. 


!  A  s  Senator  Danforth  foresaw,  the  govern- 
|z\.ment  would  execute  McVeigh  as  soon 
|is  possible  (within  10  days  of  Danforth's 
[itatement  to  77?e  Washington  Post)  in  order 
f.iot  to  have  to  produce  so  quickly  that  mis- 
iaid  box  with  documents  which  might  suggest 
that  others  were  involved  in  the  bombing. 
The  fact  that  McVeigh  himself  was  eager  to 
commit  what  he  called  "federally  assisted 
suicide"  simply  seemed  a  bizarre  twist  to  a 
story  that  no  matter  how  one  tries  to  straight- 
en it  out  never  quite  conforms  to  the  Ur-plot 


him  from  his  medical  oath  of  confidentiali- 
ty so  that  he  could  talk  to  Lou  Michel  and 
Dan  Herbeck,  authors  oi  American  Terrorist. 

Moderator:  You  say  that  Timothy  McVeigh 
"was  not  deranged"  and  that  he  has  "no  ma- 
jor mental  illness".  So  why,  in  your  view,  would 
he  commit  such  a  terrible  crime? 
Dr.  John  Smith:  Well,  I  don't  think  he  com- 
mitted it  because  he  was  deranged  or  misin- 
terpreting reality He  was  overly  sensitive, 

to  the  point  of  being  a  little  paranoid,  about 
the  actions  of  the  government.  Bu'  he  com- 
mitted the  act  mostly  out  of  revenge  because 
of  the  Waco  assault,  but  he  also  wanted  to 
make  a  political  statement  about  the  role  of 
the  federal  government  and  protest  the  use  of 
force  against  the  citizens.  So  to  answer  your 
original  question,  it  was  a  conscious  choice 
on  his  part,  not  because  he  was  deranged,  but 
because  he  was  serious. 


Dr.  Smith  then  notes  McVeigh's  disap- 
pointment that  the  Media  had  shied 
away  from  any  dialogue  "about  the  misuse 
of  power  by  the  federal  government."  Also, 
"his  statement  to  me,  'I  did  not  expect  a  rev- 
olution". Although  he  did  go  on  to  tell  me 
that  he  had  had  discussions  with  some  of  the 
militias  who  lived  in  the  hills  around  King- 
man, AZ,  about  how  easy  it  would  be,  with 
certain  guns  in  the  hills  there,  to  cut  inter- 
state 40  in  two  and  in  that  sense  interfere  with 
transportation  from  between  the  eastern  and 
western  part  of  the  United  States— a  rather 
grandiose  discussion." 

Grandiose  but,  I  think,  in  character  for 
those  rebels  who  like  to  call  themselves  Pa- 
triots and  see  themselves  as  similar  to  the 
American  colonists  who  separated  from  En- 
gland. They  are  said  to  number  from  two  to 
four  million,  of  whom  some  400,000  are  ac- 
tivists in  the  militias.  Although  McVeigh  nev- 
er formally  joined  any  group,  for  three  years 
he  drove  all  around  the  country,  network- 
ing with  like-minded  gun-lovers  and  federal- 
govemment-haters;  he  also  learned, 
according  to  American  Terrorist, 
"that  the  government  was  plan- 
ning a  massive  raid  on  gun  own- 
ers and  members  of  the  Patriot 
community  in  the  spring  of  1995." 
This  was  all  the  trigger  that  Mc- 
Veigh needed  for  what  he  would 
-•  do— shuffle  the  deck,  as  it  were. 

Tlw  Turner  Diaries  is  a  racist 
daydream  by  a  former  physics 
teacher  writing  under  the  pseu- 
donym Andrew  Macdonald.  Al- 
though McVeigh  has  no  hang- 
ups about  blacks,  Jews,  and  all 
the  other  enemies  of  the  vari- 
ous "Aryan"  white  nations  to  be 
found  in  the  Patriots'  ranks,  he 
shares  the  Diaries  obsession  with 
guns  and  explosives  and  a  final  all-out  war 
against  the  "System."  Much  has  been  made, 
rightly,  of  a  description  in  the  book  of  how 
to  build  a  bomb  like  the  one  he  used  at  Ok- 
lahoma City.  When  asked  if  McVeigh  ac- 
knowledged copying  this  section  from  the 
novel.  Dr.  Smith  said,  "Well,  sort  of  Tim 
wanted  it  made  clear  that,  unlike  Tie  Turner 
Diaries,  he  was  not  a  racist.  He  made  that 
very  clear.  He  did  not  hate  homosexuals.  He 
made  that  very  clear."  As  for  the  book  as  an 
influence,  "he's  not  going  to  share  credit  with 
anyone."  Asked  to  sum  up,  the  good  doctor 
said,  simply,  "I  have  always  said  to  myself 
that  if  there  had  not  been  a  Waco,  there 
would  not  have  been  an  Oklahoma  City." 

McVeigh  also  sent  me  a  1998  piece  he  had 
written  for  Media  Bypass.  He  calls  it  "Essay 
on  Hypocrisy." 

The  administration  has  said  that  Iraq  has 
no  right  to  stockpile  chemical  or  biological 
weapons  . . .  mainly  because  they  have  used 
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them  in  the  past.  Well,  if  that's  the  standard  by 
which  these  matters  are  decided,  then  the  U.S. 
is  the  nation  that  set  the  precedent.  The  U.S. 
has  stockpiled  these  same  weapons  (and 
more)  for  over  40  years.  The  U.S.  claims  that 
this  was  done  for  the  deterrent  purposes  dur- 
ing its  "Cold  War"  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Why,  then,  is  it  invalid  for  Iraq  to  claim  the 
same  reason  (deterrence)~with  respect  to 
Iraq's  (real)  war  with,  and  the  continued  threat 
of,  its  neighbor  Iran?. . . 

Yet  when  discussion  shifts  to  Iraq,  any  day- 
care center  in  a  government  building  instantly 
becomes  "a  shield."  Think  about  it.  (Actually, 
there  is  a  difference  here.  The  administration  has 
admitted  to  knowledge  of  the  presence  of  chil- 
dren in  or  near  Iraqi  government  buildings,  yet 
they  still  proceed  with  their  plans  to  bomb— say- 
ing that  they  cannot  be  held  responsible  if  chil- 
dren die.  There  is  no  such  proof  however,  that 
knowledge  of  the  presence  of  children  existed  in 
relation  to  the  Oklahoma  City  bombing.) 

Thus,  he  denies  any  foreknowledge  of  the 
presence  of  children  in  the  Murrah  building, 
unlike  the  F.B.I. .  which  knew  that  there  were 
children  in  the  Davidian  compound,  and 
managed  to  kill  27  of  them. 

McVeigh  quotes  again  from  Justice  Bran- 
deis:  "Our  government  is  the  potent,  the 
omnipresent  teacher.  For  good  or  ill  it 
teaches  the  whole  people  by  its  example." 
He  stops  there.  But  Brandeis  goes  on  to 
write  in  his  dissent,  "Crime  is  contagious. 
If  the  government  becomes  the  law  breaker, 
it  breeds  contempt  for  laws;  it  invites  every 
man  to  become  a  law  unto  himself"  Thus 
the  straight-arrow  model  soldier  unleashed 
his  terrible  swift  sword  and  the  innocent 
died.  But  then  a  lawless  government,  Bran- 
deis writes,  "invites  anarchy.  To  declare  that 
in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law 
the  end  justifies  the  means— to  declare  that 
the  government  may  commit  crimes  in  or- 
der to  secure  the  conviction  of  a  private 
criminal— would  bring  terrible  retribution." 

One  wonders  if  the  Opus  Dei  plurality  of 
the  present  Supreme  Court's  five-to-four  ma- 
jority has  ever  pondered  these  words  so 
different  from,  let  us  say,  one  of  its  essential 
thinkers,  Machiavelli,  who  insisted  that, 
above  all,  the  Prince  must  be  feared. 

Finally,  McVeigh  sent  me  three  pages  of 
longhand  notes  dated  April  4,  2001,  a  few 
weeks  before  he  was  first  scheduled  to  die.  It 
is  addressed  to  "C.J ."(?),  whose  initials  he 
has  struck  out. 

I  explain  herein  why  I  bombed  the  Murrah 
Federal  Building  in  Oklahoma  City.  I  explain 
this  not  for  publicity,  nor  seeking  to  win  an  ar- 
gument of  right  or  wrong,  1  explain  so  that  the 
record  is  clear  as  to  my  thinking  and  motiva- 
tions in  bombing  a  government  installation. 

I  chose  to  bomb  a  Federal  Building  because 
such  an  action  served  more  purposes  than  oth- 
er options.  Foremost,  the  bombing  was  a  retal- 


iatory strike:  a  counter-attack,  for  the  cumula- 
tive raids  (and  subsequent  violence  and  dam- 
age) that  federal  agents  had  participated  in  over 
the  preceding  years  (including,  but  not  limited 
to,  Waco).  From  the  formation  of  such  units  as 
the  FBI's  "Hostage  Rescue"  and  other  assault 
teams  amongst  federal  agencies  during  the  80s, 
culminating  in  the  Waco  incident,  federal  ac- 
tions grew  increasingly  militaristic  and  violent, 
to  the  point  where  at  Waco,  our  government- 
like  the  Chinese— was  deploying  tanks  against 
its  own  citizens. 

. . .  For  all  intents  and  purposes,  federal 
agents  had  become  "soldiers"  (using  military 
training,  tactics,  techniques,  equipment,  lan- 
guage, dress,  organization  and  mindset)  and 
they  were  escalating  their  behavior.  Therefore, 
this  bombing  was  also  meant  as  a  pre-emptive 
(or  pro-active)  strike  against  those  forces  and 
their  command  and  control  centers  within  the 
federal  building.  When  an  aggressor  force  con- 
tinually launches  attacks  from  a  particular 
base  of  operations,  it  is  sound  military  strategy 
to  take  the  fight  to  the  enemy.  Additionally, 
borrowing  a  page  from  U.S.  foreign  policy,  I 
decided  to  send  a  message  to  a  government 
that  was  becoming  increasingly  hostile,  by 
bombing  a  government  building  and  the  gov- 
ernment employees  within  that  building  who 
represent  that  government.  Bombing  the  Mur- 
rah Federal  Building  was  morally  and  strategi- 
cally equivalent  to  the  U.S.  hitting  a  govern- 
ment building  in  Serbia,  Iraq,  or  other  nations. 
Based  on  observations  of  the  policies  of  my 
own  government.  1  viewed  this  action  as  an 
acceptable  option.  From  this  perspective  what 
occurred  in  Oklahoma  City  was  no  different 
than  what  Americans  rain  on  the  heads  of 
others  all  the  time,  and,  subsequently,  my 
mindset  was  and  is  one  of  clinical  detachment. 
(The  bombing  of  the  Murrah  Building  was  not 
personal  no  more  than  when  Air  Force,  Army, 
Navy  or  Marine  personnel  bomb  or  launch 
cruise  missiles  against  (foreign)  government  in- 
stallations and  their  personnel.) 

I  hope  this  clarification  amply  addresses 
your  question. 

Sincerely, 

TM. 

USPTerre  Haute  (In.) 

There  were  many  outraged  press  notes 
and  letters  when  I  said  that  McVeigh  suf- 
fered from  "an  exaggerated  sense  of  justice." 
I  did  not  really  need  the  adjective  except 
that  I  knew  that  few  Americans  seriously  be- 
lieve that  anyone  is  capable  of  doing  any- 
thing except  out  of  personal  self-interest, 
while  anyone  who  deliberately  risks— and 
gives— his  life  to  alert  his  fellow  citizens  to  an 
onerous  government  is  truly  crazy.  But  the 
good  Dr.  Smith  put  that  one  in  perspective: 
McVeigh  is  not  deranged.  He  is  serious. 

It  is  June  16.  It  seems  like  five  years  rather 
than  five  days  since  the  execution.  The  day 
before  the  execution,  June  10,  The  New  York 
Times  discussed  "The  Future  of  American 
Terrorism."  Apparently,  terrorism  has  a  real 
future;  hence  we  must  beware  Nazi  skin- 
heads in  the  boondocks.  The  Times  is,  oc- 
casionally, right  for  the  usual  wrong  reasons. 
For  instance,  their  current  wisdom  is  to  dis- 


pel the  illusion  that  "McVeigh  is  merely  i 
pawn  in  an  expansive  conspiracy  led  byt 
group  of  John  Does  that  may  even  ha'l 
had  government  involvement.  But  only 
small  fringe  will  cling  to  this  theory  f: 
long."  Thank  God:  one  had  feared  that  ri 
mors  of  a  greater  conspiracy  would  ling< 
on  and  Old  Glory  herself  would  turn 
fringe  before  our  eyes.  The  Times,  more 
anger  than  in  sorrow,  feels  that  McVein 
blew  martyrdom  by  first  pleading  not  guili 
and  then  by  not  using  his  trial  to  "maket' 
political  statement  about  Ruby  Ridge  an 
Waco."  McVeigh  agreed  with  the  Timtt 
and  blamed  his  first  lawyer,  Stephen  Joneil 
in  unholy  tandem  with  the  judge,  for  selliit 
him  out.  During  his  appeal,  his  new  attct 
neys  claimed  that  the  serious  sale  took  plau 
when  Jones,  eager  for  publicity,  met  with  tli 
Times's  Pam  Belluck.  McVeigh's  guilt  w;v 
quietly  conceded,  thus  explaining  why  tli 
defense  was  so  feeble.  (Jones  claims  he  da 
nothing  improper.) 

Actually,  in  the  immediate  wake  of  tli 
bombing,  the  Times  concedes,  the  mil 
tia  movement  skyrocketed  from  220  anr 
government  groups  in  1995  to  more  than  8.*< 
by  the  end  of  '96.  A  factor  in  this  growth  w« 
the  belief  circulating  among  militia  grouii 
"that  government  agents  had  planted  tlt| 
bomb  as  a  way  to  justify  anti-terrorism  legisls 
tion.  No  less  than  a  retired  Air  Force  genen 
has  promoted  the  theory  that  in  addition 
Mr.  McVeigli's  truck  bomb,  there  were  bomrt 
inside  the  building."  Although  the  Times  likk 
analogies  to  Nazi  Germany,  they  are  curioii 
ly  reluctant  to  draw  one  between,  let's  say,  tli! 
firing  of  the  Reichstag  in  1933  (Goring  latit 
took  credit  for  this  creative  crime).  whi(j 
then  allowed  Hitler  to  invoke  an  Enabling  A^ 
that  provided  him  with  all  sorts  of  dictatorin 
powers  "for  protection  of  the  people  and  tin 
state"  and  so  on  to  Auschwitz. 

I 

The  canny  Portland  Free  Press  editor,  M 
Hayes,  noted  that  the  one  absolutely  nei 
essary  dog  in  every  terrorism  case  has  yet 
bark.  The  point  to  any  terrorist  act  is  th 
credit  must  be  claimed  so  that  fear  w>i 
spread  throughout  the  land.  But  no  oil 
took  credit  until  McVeigh  did,  after  the  tri;i 
in  which  he  was  condemned  to  death  as^ 
result  of  circumstantial  evidence  produce  i 
by  rhe  prosecution.  Ace  Hayes  wrote, 
the  bombing  was  not  terrorism  then  wh ; 
was  it?  It  was  pseudo  terrorism,  perpetrate 
by  compartmentalized  covert  operators  f» 
the  purposes  of  state  police  power."  Aprop'  ■ 
Hayes's  conclusion,  Adam  Parfrey  wrote 
Cult  Rapture,  "[The  bombmg]  is  not  differe  i 
from  the  bogus  Viet  Cong  units  that  we 
sent  out  to  rape  and  murder  Vietnamese 
discredit  the  National  Liberation  Front.  It 
not  different  from  the  bogus  "finds'  of  Coi  t 
mie  weapons  in  El  Salvador.  It  is  not  diffiti 
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j;  from  the  bogus  Symbionese  Liberation 
A  ny  created  by  the  CIA/FBI  to  discredit 
ll  real  revokitionaries."  Evidence  of  a  con- 
^   acy?  Edye  Smith  was  interviewed  by 
(  r.\  Tuchman,  May  23,  1995,  on  CNN. 
S    duly  noted  that  the  A.T.F.  bureau. 
a  Lit  17  people  on  the  ninth  floor,  suffered 
n  casualities.  Indeed  they  seemed  not  to 
h  e  come  to  work  that  day.  Jim  Keith  gives 
J  Ills  in  OKBOMB!.  while  Smith  observed 
c  TV,  "Did  the  A.T.F.  have  a  warning 
V  V  I  mean,  did  they  think  it  might  be  a 
I- 1  day  to  go  into  the  office?  They  had  an 
c  ion  not  to  go  to  work  that  day,  and  my 
1>  i  didn't  get  that  option."  She  lost  two  chil- 
t  n  in  the  bombing.  A.T.F.  has  a  number  of 
t.  'lanations.  The  latest:  five  employees  were 
1  he  offices,  unhurt. 
Another  lead  not  followed  up: 
!  :Veigh's  sister  read  a  letter  he 
\  3te  her  to  the  grand  jury  stating 
I  It  he  had  become  a  member  of 
;  "Special  Forces  Group  involved 
i  criminal  activity." 


2.500-man  Rapid  Deployment  Strike  Force 
would  be  organized,  under  the  attorney  gen- 
eral, with  dictatorial  powers.  The  chief  of 
police  of  Windsor,  Missouri,  Joe  Hendricks, 
spoke  out  against  this  supra-Constitutional 
police  force.  Under  this  legislation,  Hen- 
dricks said,  "an  agent  of  the  F.B.I,  could  walk 
into  my  office  and  commandeer  this  police 
department.  If  you  don't  believe  that,  read 
the  crime  bill  that  Clinton  signed  into  law  in 
1995.  There  is  talk  of  the  Feds  taking  over 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  police  department.  To 
me  this  sets  a  dangerous  precedent."  But  af- 
ter a  half-century  of  the  Russians  are  com- 
ing, followed  by  terrorists  from  proliferating 
rogue  states  as  well  as  the  ongoing  horrors  of 
drug-related  crime,  there  is  little  respite  for  a 
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'  n  the  end,  McVeigh,  already  con- 
demned to  death,  decided  to  take 
I  credit  for  the  bombing.  Was  he 
ing  a  good  professional  soldier,  cov- 
ng  up  for  others?  Or  did  he,  per- 
ps.  now  see  himself  in  a  historic 
e  with  his  own  private  Harper's 
ny,  and  though  his  ashes  molder 
'  the  grave,  his  spirit  is  marching 
|i?  We  may  know— one  day. 
As  for  "the  purposes  of  state 
Dlice  power,"  after  the  bombing, 
unton  signed  into  law  orders  al- 
wing  the  police  to  commit  all 
|rts  of  crimes  against  the  Constitu- 
m  in  the  interest  of  combating 
trrorism.  On  April  20,  1996  (Hit- 
Ir's  birthday  of  golden  memory,  at 
ast  for  the  producers  of  T\\e  Pro- 
Ucers),  President  Clinton  signed 
lie  Anti-Terrorism  Act  ("for  the  protection 
f  the  people  and  the  state"— the  emphasis, 
f  course,  is  on  the  second  noun),  while,  a 
lonth  earlier,  the  mysterious  Louis  Freeh 
ad  informed  Congress  of  his  plans  for  ex- 
anded  wiretapping  by  his  secret  police, 
'linton  described  his  Anti-Terrorism  Act  in 
imiliar  language  (March  1,  1993.  USA  To- 
ay):  "We  can't  be  so  fixated  on  our  desire 
)  preserve  the  rights  of  ordinary  Ameri- 
ms."  A  year  later  (Apnl  19,  1994,  on  MTV): 
\  lot  of  people  say  there's  too  much  per- 
3nal  freedom.  When  personal  freedom's 
eing  abused,  you  have  to  move  to  limit  it." 
)n  that  plangent  note  he  graduated  cum 
lude  from  the  Newt  Gingrich  Academy. 

In  essence,  Clinton's  Anti-Terrorism  Act 
'ould  set  up  a  national  police  force,  over  the 
mg-dead  bodies  of  the  founders.  Details  are 
applied  by  H.R.  97.  a  chimera  bom  of  Clin- 
)n.  Reno,  and  the  mysterious  Mr.  Freeh.  A 
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A  February  2001  letter  written  by 

Timothy  McVeigh  to  Gore  Vidal,  in  which 

McVeigh  is  considering  adding  Vidal  to 

his  execution-witness  list. 


people  so  routinely— so  fiercely— disinformed. 
Yet  there  is  a  native  suspicion  that  seems  to 
be  a  part  of  the  individual  American  psy- 
che—as demonstrated  in  polls,  anyway.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Scripps  Howard  News  Service 
poll,  40  percent  of  Americans  think  it  quite 
likely  that  the  F.B.I,  set  the  fires  at  Waco. 
Fifty-one  percent  believe  federal  officials 
killed  Jack  Kennedy  (Oh,  Oliver  uhat  hast 
thou  wrought!).  Eighty  percent  believe  that 
the  military  is  withholding  evidence  that 
Iraq  used  nerve  gas  or  something  as  deadly 
in  the  Gulf  Unfortunately,  the  other  side  of 
this  coin  is  troubling.  After  Oklahoma  City, 
58  percent  of  Americans,  according  to  the 
L.A.  Times,  were  willing  to  surrender  some 


of  their  liberties  to  stop  terrorism— includ- 
ing, one  wonders,  the  sacred  right  to  be 
misinformed  by  government? 

Shortly  after  McVeigh's  conviction.  Di- 
rector Freeh  soothed  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee:  "Most  of  the  militia  organiza- 
tions around  the  country  are  not,  in  our 
view,  threatening  or  dangerous."  But  earlier, 
before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, he  had  "confessed"  that  his  bureau  was 
troubled  by  "various  individuals,  as  well  as 
organizations,  some  having  an  ideology 
which  suspects  government  of  world-order 
conspiracies— individuals  who  have  organ- 
ized themselves  against  the  United  States."  In 
sum,  this  bureaucrat  who  does  God's  Work 
regards  as  a  threat  those  "individuals  who  es- 
pouse ideologies  inconsistent  with 
J  principles  of  Federal  Government." 
Oddly,  for  a  former  judge.  Freeh 
seems  not  to  recognize  how  chilling 
this  last  phrase  is. 

The  C.I.A.'s  former  director 
William  Colby  is  also  made  nervous 
by  the  disaffected.  In  a  chat  with  Ne- 
braska state  senator  John  DeCamp 
(shortly  before  the  Oklahoma  City 
bombing),  he  mused,  "I  watched  as 
the  Anti-War  movement  rendered  it 
impossible  for  this  country  to  con- 
duct or  win  the  Viet  Nam  War 

This  Militia  and  Patriot  movement 
...  is  far  more  significant  and  far 
more  dangerous  for  Americans  than 
the  Anti-War  movement  ever  was,  if 
it  is  not  intelligently  dealt  with. . . . 
It  is  not  because  these  people  are 
armed  that  America  need  be  con- 
cerned." Colby  continues,  "They 
are  dangerous  because  there  are 
so  many  of  them.  It  is  one  thing  to 
have  a  few  nuts  or  dissidents.  They 
can  be  dealt  with,  justly  or  other- 
wise [my  emphasis]  so  that  they  do 
not  pose  a  danger  to  the  system. 
It  is  quite  another  situation  when  you  have 
a  true  movement— millions  of  citizens  be- 
lieving something,  particularly  when  the 
movement  is  made  up  of  society's  average, 
successful  citizens."  Presumably  one  "other- 
wise" way  of  handling  such  a  movement  is— 
when  it  elects  a  president  by  a  half-million 
votes— to  call  in  a  like-minded  Supreme  Court 
majority  to  stop  a  state's  recounts,  create  ar- 
bitrary deadlines,  and  invent  delays  until  our 
ancient  electoral  system,  by  default,  must  give 
the  presidency  to  the  "system's"  candidate  as 
opposed  to  the  one  the  people  voted  for. 


Mi 


any  an  "expert"  and  many  an  expert 
.believe  that  McVeigh  neither  built  nor 
detonated  the  bomb  that  blew  up  a  large  part 
of  the  Murrah  Federal  Building  on  April  19, 
1995.  To  start  backward  -rather  the  way  the 
F.B.I,  conducted  this  case— if  McVeigh  was 
not  guilty,  why  did  he  confess  to  the  murder- 
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Timothy  McVeigh 

ous  deed?  I  am  convinced  from  his  corre- 
spondence and  what  one  has  learned  about 
him  in  an  ever  lengthening  row  of  books 
that,  once  found  guilty  due  to  what  he  felt 
was  the  slovenly  defense  of  his  principal 
lawyer,  Stephen  Jones,  so  unlike  the  brilliant 
defense  of  his  "co-conspirator"  Terry  Nichols's 
lawyer  Michael  Tigar.  McVeigh  believed  that 
the  only  alternative  to  death  by  injection  was 
a  half-century  or  more  of  life  in  a  box.  There 
is  another  aspect  of  our  prison  system  (con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  barbaric  in  the  First 
World)  which  was  alluded  to  by  the  British 
writer  John  Sutherland  in  The  Guardian. 
He  quoted  California's  attorney  general.  Bill 
Lockyer,  on  the  subject  of  the  C.E.O.  of  an 
electric  utility,  currently  battening  on  Califor- 
nia's failing  energy  supply.  "'I  would  love  to 
personally  escort  this  CEO  to  an  8  by  10 
eel]  that  he  could  share  with  a  tattooed  dude 
who  says— "Hi,  my  name  is  Spike,  Honey."' 
. . .  The  senior  law  official  in  the  state  was 
confirming  (what  we  all  suspected)  that  rape 
is  penal  policy.  Go  to  prison  and  serving  as 
a  Hell's  Angel  sex  slave  is  judged  part  of 
your  sentence."  A  couple  of  decades  fending 
off  Spike  is  not  a  Henley  hero's  idea  of  a 
good  time.  Better  dead  than  Spiked.  Hence, 
"I  bombed  the  Murrah  building." 

Evidence,  however,  is  overwhelming  that 
there  was  a  plot  involving  militia  types  and 
government  infiltrators— who  knows?— as 
prime  movers  to  create  panic  in  order  to  get 
Clinton  to  sign  that  infamous  Anti-Terrorism 
Act.  But  if,  as  it  now  appears,  there  were 
many  interested  parties  involved,  a  sort  of 
unified-field  theory  is  never  apt  to  be  found, 
but  should  there  be  one,  Joel  Dyer  may  be 
its  Einstein.  (Einstein,  of  course,  never  got 
his  field  quite  together,  either.)  In  1998,  I 
discussed  Dyer's  Harvest  of  Rage  in  these 
pages.  Dyer  was  editor  of  the  Boulder  IVeekly. 
He  writes  on  the  crisis  of  rural  America  due 
to  the  decline  of  the  family  farm,  which  also 
coincided  with  the  formation  of  various 
militias  and  religious  cults,  some  dangerous, 
some  merely  sad.  In  Harvest  of  Rage,  Dyer 
made  the  case  that  McVeigh  and  Terry 
Nichols  could  not  have  acted  alone  in  the 
Oklahoma  City  bombing.  Now  he  has,  after 
long  investigation,  written  an  epilogue  to  the 
trials  of  the  two  co-conspirators.  Herewith, 
some  of  his  startling  findings. 

IN  THE  END,  on  June  2.  1997,  Timothy 
McVeigh  was  found  guilty  on  11  counts, 
including  conspiracy  and  eight  murder 
charges  pertaining  to  what  the  F.B.I,  called 
the  "OKBOMB." 

The  prosecution  did  a  good  job  of  skirting 
some  of  its  case's  weaker  points,  such  as  the 
fact  that  some  explosive  experts  questioned 
whether  a  single  fertilizer  bomb  could  ac- 


count for  the  extensive  damage  done  to  the 
Murrah  building,  and  that  no  fewer  than  10 
witnesses  claimed  to  have  seen  a  Ryder  truck 
parked  at  Geary  Lake  in  Kansas— the  location 
where,  the  goverment  argued,  the  bomb  was 
assembled— prior  to  the  time  McVeigh  actual- 
ly rented  the  truck  used  in  the  bombing.  The 
most  damaging  testimony  against  McVeigh 
came  from  a  former  army  buddy  and  his  wife, 
Michael  and  Lori  Fortier.  The  Fortiers  turned 
State's  evidence,  Michael  testifying  that  Mc- 
Veigh had  planned  to  destroy  the  Murrah 
building  because  he  believed  that  the  orders 
to  raid  the  Branch  Davidian  compound  had 
originated  there.  Michael  also  told  the  jury 
that  he  had  helped  McVeigh  case  the  Mur- 
rah building  before  the  bombing.  Despite  the 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  Fortiers  claimed 
that  they  had  not  been  involved  in  the  bomb- 
ing plot.  Michael  was  sentenced  to  12  years. 

Stephen  Jones  continually  pointed  out 
that  the  Fortiers  were  liars  and  methamphet- 
amine  users,  and  so  not  reliable.  But  the  jury 
was  unmoved.  The  presentation  of  McVeigh's 
defense  was  scarcely  a  week  long.  Jones 
often  left  the  jury  more  confused  and  bored 
than  convinced  of  his  client's  innocence. 
Even  when  he  succeeded  in  his  attempts  to 
demonstrate  that  a  large  conspiracy  was  be- 
hind the  bombing,  he  did  little  to  show  that 
McVeigh  was  not  at  the  center  of  the  con- 
spiracy. Jones's  case  led  some  reporters  to 
speculate  that  McVeigh  himself  was  limiting 
his  own  defense  in  order  to  prevent  evidence 
that  might  implicate  others  in  the  bombing 
from  entering  the  record. 

Both  Playboy  and  The  Dallas  Morning 
News  published  what  they  purported  to  be 
confessions  by  McVeigh  to  his  defense  team. 
In  both  articles,  McVeigh  admitted  to  the 
bombing.  In  many  circles,  the  confessions 
have  been  viewed  as  proof  that  only  McVeigh 
and  Nichols  were  directly  involved  in  the 
bombing.  After  all,  that's  what  McVeigh  was 
reported  to  have  claimed.  But  there  is  reason 
for  skepticism.  I  believe  that  by  confessing 
McVeigh  was.  once  again,  playing  the  soldier, 
attempting  to  protect  his  co-conspirators. 

Did  the  government  How  it?  Terry  Nichols 
was  tried  in  the  fall  of  1997.  From  the  begin- 
ning, the  government's  case  against  Nichols 
was  more  difficult  to  prove  than  that  against 
McVeigh.  Biggest  difference:  Nichols  was  in 
Kansas  at  the  time  of  the  bombing.  Also. 
Nichols  had  a  good  lawyer  in  Michael  Tigar. 
The  jury  found  Nichols  innocent  of  murder 
but  guilty  of  planning  to  bomb  the  Murrah 
building  and  guilty  of  eight  counts  of  involun- 
tary manslaughter.  Next,  the  jury  deadlocked 
during  sentencing,  which  ruled  out  the  death 
penalty.  After  two  days  of  deliberation,  the 
forewoman,  Niki  Deutchman,  infoiTned  Judge 
Richard  P.  Malsch  that  the  jury  was  hung. 
On  June  4,  1998,  Matsch  stepped  in  and  sen- 
tenced Terry  Nichols  to  life,  but  the  judge's 


decision  was  not  without  controversy.  Deutcr ' 
man  told  the  press,  "Decisions  were  probah 
made  very  early  on  that  McVeigh  and  Niche  I 
were  who  they  were  looking  for,  and  the  san* 
sort  of  resources  were  not  used  to  try  to  fii 

out  who  else  might  be  involved The  gc 

ernment  really  dropped  the  ball."  Some 
the  jurors  thought  that  there  may  have  be( 
others  involved  who  are  still  at  large.  She 
ly  after  her  news  conference,  Deutchman  i 
portedly  received  bomb  threats. 

And  then  the  government  responded. 

Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  blast((l 
Deutchman's  criticism.  Reno  assured  tl 
nation  that  the  F.B.I,  had  followed  eve 
lead  in  its  effort  to  find  those  responsihl 
for  the  blast.  She  denied  a  larger  conspirt 
cy  and  said  that  McVeigh  and  Nichols  we4 
the  sole  perpetrators  of  the  crime.  i 

Unfortunately,  Janet  Reno  is  likely  wrort 
During  my  investigation,  which  included  il 
examination  of  all  the  McVeigh  discovery  mj 
terials,  I  unearthed  evidence  that  the  F.Bl 
did  not  follow  up  on  solid  leads,  or,  if  thl 
did,  failed  to  turn  those  over  to  the  defense^ 
uncovered  information  provided  to  the  EBB 
by  Kansas  law  enforcement,  and  by  very  i' 
liable  eyewitnesses  who  were  apparently  dJ 
regarded.  More  important,  I  found  evidenil 
that  the  F.B.I,  may  have  withheld  certain  | 
formation  from  the  defense  teams  during  di 
covery,  potentially  tainting  the  verdicts  agaiii( 
both  McVeigh  and  Nichols.  | 

i 
Subject  No.  1.  The  first  time  Charles  FarM 
was  shown  a  picture  of  the  man  he  repeata 
ly  tried  to  get  the  F.B.I,  to  investigate  wd 
December  10,  1997  Farley  was  seated  >'■ 
the  witness  stand  in  a  federal  courtroom  i 
Denver,  and  the  man  showing  him  the  pH 
to  did  not  work  for  the  government.  1' 
worked  for  Terry  Nichols.  "Mr.  Farley,  . 
do  you  recognize  the  individual  depicted  H 
this  picture?"  asked  Adam  Thurschwell,  o'* 
of  Nichols's  defense  attorneys.  "Yes,  sir,"  i 
swered  Farley.  "That  was  the  individual  tl 
was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  truck,  the 
dividual  that  gave  me  a  dirty  look,"  he  sa 

Farley  was  testifying  for  the  defense  abo 
his  experience  a  few  days  before  the  bon- 
ing.  Farley,  an  employee  of  the  Fort  Ril 
Outdoor  Recreation  Center,  near  Gea 
Lake,  had  already  told  the  F.B.I,  that  • 
April  17  or  18,  1995,  he  had  gone  to  the  la 
to  scout  out  the  fishing  potential.  After 
specting  the  lake,  Farley  drove  down  the  ro 
that  led  back  to  the  highway,  but  his  dep; 
ture  was  slowed  by  a  number  of  vehicl 
parked  close  to  the  exit— a  pickup,  a  lar 
stakebed  truck,  a  brown  car,  and  a  Rye 
truck- and  standing  near  the  vehicles  wt 
several  men.  The  large  truck  was  burden 
with  what  he  believed  were  bags  of  amn 
nium  nitrate  fertilizer.  "It  looked  like  it  w 
completely  weighted  down,"  Farley  told  t 
jury.  He  thought  the  truck  was  stuck  due 
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il  weight  (if  the  fertilizer,  and  decided  to  of- 

fe  issistance.  He  quickly  changed  his  mind 

vs  n  one  of  the  men— the  same  man.  he  be- 

li   d.  he  was  identifying  more  than  two  and 

alf  years  later  in  court— shot  him  a 

n  ly  glare.  The  man  was  standing  practi- 

c  y  next  to  Farley's  car.  and  he  had  a 

n  liber  of  distinguishing  features,  including 

a  :ard  with  no  mustache.  A  few  days  later. 

a.  V  the  bombing,  Farley  claims,  he  saw  the 

tin  again.  This  time  on  TV,  being  inter- 

\  ved  about  militia  issues.  By  then  it  was 

k  iwn  that  the  bomb  had  been  detonated  in 

1  back  of  a  Ryder  truck  that  had  allegedly 

b  n  rented  in  Junction  City,  Kansas,  close 

I  jeary  Lake.  The  bomb  was  said  to  have 

b  n  made  from  ammonium  nitrate  fertilizer. 

nking  that  he  may  have  had  eyewitness 

iprmation  about  the  men  who  built  the 

V  nb,  Farley  called  an  F.B.I,  tip  line.  Two 

\  jks  later  an  agent  appeared  at  his  work- 

]  ce  for  an  interview,  but  apparently  that 

'  It  was  as  far  as  the  government  went  in  fol- 

1  ving  this  important  lead,  despite  the  fact 

I  ;t  Farley's  information  seemed  to  confirm 

r  government's  suspicions  regarding  the  lo- 

1  ion  where  the  bomb  was  constructed.  The 

5.1.  apparently  did  not  try  to  identify  the 

li\  idual  Farley  had  seen  up  close.  Accord- 

;  to  sources  close  to  the  defense,  Nichols's 

orneys,  believing  they  had  learned  the 

iitity  of  the  man  Farley  had  seen,  asked 

;  F.B.I,  during  the  trial  for  all  of  its  infor- 

ation  on  the  individual.  They  were  given  a 

;  containing  nothing  more  than  newspaper 

ppings.  There  was  nothing  in  the  file  to  in- 

cate  that  the  F.B.I,  had  ever  attempted  to 

imtact  the  man  or  to  place  him  in  a  lineup 

r  Farley  to  identify.  They  hadn't  even  both- 

(cd  to  contact  the  Topeka  television  station 

review  the  footage  of  Farley's  suspect. 

1  found  this  lack  of  investigation  curious. 

I  mid-1997,  I  decided  to  attempt  to  identify 

e  mystery  man,  based  solely  on  Farley's 

ascription.  Within  20  minutes  of  placing 

|ie  first  phone  call  to  my  militia  contacts 

>  Kansas,  I  was  able  to  identify  the  man  in 

lie  photo  Farley  had  been  shown  in  the 

purtroom.  Subject  No.  1  was  hardly  low- 

irofile  within  the  anti-government  movement. 

In  addition  to  appearing  on  television. 

le  man  was  quoted  in  a  Kansas  City  news- 

aper  article  after  the  bombing,  bragging  that 

e  was  using  Freemen  tactics  to  pass  off 

ogus  liens  and  checks  in  Kansas.  Several 

Lansas  law-enforcement  sources  told  me  that. 

t  the  time  these  quotes  were  published. 

lere  was  a  massive  federal  investigation  into 

"reemen-sponsored  bank  fraud  in  Kansas— 

n  investigation  that  included  Farley's  man.  I 

ave  confirmed  the  existence  of  this  investi- 

ation  through  several  sources.  Since  Subject 

Jo.  1  was  under  investigation,  there  should 

lave  been  more  in  his  file  than  newspaper 

lippings.  Information,  it  appears,  was  with- 

leld  from  the  defense  team.  Why  didn't  the 


F.B.I,  pursue  Farley's  lead?  The  best  explana- 
tion is  that  it  posed  a  serious  problem  to  the 
government's  cases  against  McVeigh  and  Nich- 
ols. You  see,  Farley  saw  five  people,  not  two, 
with  ammonium  nitrate  and  a  Ryder  truck. 

Subject  No.  2.  The  day  after  the  bombing,  two 
police  sketches  were  faxed  to  media  organiza- 
tions and  law-enforcement  offices  across  the 
country.  They  depicted  two  men  who  were  be- 
lieved to  have  detonated  the  bomb,  John  Doe 
No.  1  and  John  Doe  No.  2.  McVeigh,  taken 
into  custody  90  minutes  after  the  bombing  for 
driving  without  a  license  plate  and  carrying  a 
concealed  weapon,  was  quickly  identified  as 
John  Doe  No  1.  John  Doe  No.  2  has  never 
been  identified  by  the  F.B.I. 

Shawnee  County,  Kansas,  sheriff's  deputy 
Jake  Mauck  says  he  nearly  fell  out  of  his  chair 
when,  shortly  after  the  bombing,  he  compared 
the  John  Doe  No.  2  sketch  to  the  photo  of  a 
known  anti-government  activist  in  his  area. 
Shawnee  County  is  about  50  miles  east  of 
Junction  City,  where  the  Ryder  truck  was  rent- 
ed and  where  McVeigh  stayed  overnight  at 
the  Dreamland  Motel  with  another  man,  who 
has  never  been  identified.  Mauck  says  he 
quickly  alerted  the  F.B.I,  about  his  suspicions 
concerning  Subject  No.  2.  For  reasons  that 
will  likely  never  be  known,  the  F.B.I,  appar- 
ently failed  to  respond  to  Mauck's  infor- 
mation. Nor  did  it  heed  similar  tips  from 
Suzanne  James,  an  employee  of  the  Shawnee 
County  D.A.'s  office.  The  F.B.I,  told  her 
that  agents  had  already  investigated  Mauck's 
John  Doe  look-alike.  So  had  they?  Apparently 
not.  One  person  who  did  investigate  the  man 
Mauck  and  James  suspected  is  Mike  Tharp, 
a  reporter  for  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 
Mauck  talked  to  Tharp  after  his  frustration 
with  the  Feds  became  unbearable.  Tharp  ob- 
tained a  photo  of  Subject  No.  2  and  started 
showing  it  to  people  known  to  have  seen  a 
man  other  than  Terry  Nichols  with  McVeigh  in 
the  days  leading  up  to  the  bombing.  When  he 
showed  the  photo  to  Barbara  Whittenberg,  the 
owner  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  Diner  in  Hering- 
ton,  who  claims  she  saw  John  Doe  No.  2  with 
McVeigh,  she  said,  'Td  almost  swear  that  was 
the  guy."  Others  to  whom  Tharp  showed  the 
photo  believed  it  was  the  man  they  had  seen 
with  McVeigh.  When  Tharp  inquired  to  the 
F.B.I,  about  the  individual,  he  was  given  the 
line  that  is  becoming  all  too  familiar:  "We'll 
follow  any  lead."  There  is  no  evidence  the 
FB.I.  has  even  bothered  to  follow  a  lead  re- 
garding Subject  No.  2. 

Subject  No.  3.  Within  days  of  the  bombing, 
Russell  Roe,  an  assistant  county  attorney  for 
Geary  County,  Kansas,  sat  down  with  F.B.I. 
agents  and  told  them  about  a  man  in  his  area 
known  to  be  involved  in  anti-government  ac- 
tivities. Roe  said  that  the  individual  resembled 
John  Doe  No.  2,  and  also  that  this  man  was 
said  to  have  been  exploding  fertilizer  bombs  on 


his  eastern-Kansas  faiTn  prior  to  the  Murrah- 
building  explosion.  Suzanne  James,  the  wom- 
an in  the  Shawnee  County  D.A.'s  office,  told 
the  Feds  about  the  same  individual.  James 
says  that  the  government  was  uninterested  in 
her  information.  After  placing  approximately 
five  phone  calls  to  the  FB.I..  she  gave  up.  Pot- 
tawatomie County  sheriff  Tony  Metcalf  gave 
Subject  No.  3's  name  to  the  F.B.I.  Further, 
in  the  fall  of  1997,  I  interviewed  Cliff  Hall, 
the  owner  of  The  Topeka  Metro  News.  He 
told  me  that  Subject  No.  3  had  taken  out 
public  notices  in  his  publication.  The  ads 
were  Freemen-style  concoctions  dealing  with 
renouncement  of  citizenship  and  lien  notices. 
Hall  says  a  Secret  Service  agent  came  to  his 
paper  to  obtain  copies  of  the  notices  as  part 
of  their  investigation  into  Subject  No.  3. 

Subject  No.  3  was  also  named  in  a  docu- 
ment pertaining  to  a  federal  bank-fraud  inves- 
tigation in  Texas.  The  Texas  case  resulted  in 
federal  fraud  charges'  being  filed  against  sev- 
eral anti-government  Republic  of  Texas 
(R.O.T)  members,  including  the  group's  leader, 
Richard  McLaren.  As  part  of  its  evidence 
against  R.O.T,  the  government  entered  video- 
tapes of  the  group  preparing  the  fraudulent 
bank  warrants.  The  videos  also  revealed  a  sur- 
prise. They  clearly  showed  that  the  person 
teaching  the  R.O.T.  how  to  create  the  bogus 
documents  was  none  other  than  Subject  No. 
3.  What  McLaren's  defense  team  couldn't  un- 
derstand was  why  their  client  and  virtually 
every  other  person  on  the  tape  was  arrested 
and  charged,  whereas  Subject  No.  3  was  nev- 
er charged  in  this  investigation.  The  defense 
team  began  to  suspect  a  sting  operation. 
According  to  court  documents  in  the  McLaren 
case,  Tom  Mills,  McLaren's  attorney,  asked  the 
government  for  all  of  its  files  pertaining  to 
Subject  No.  3.  The  prosecutors,  in  a  move  ex- 
plained only  to  the  judge,  filed  a  motion  to 
keep  Subject  No.  3's  files  from  the  McLaren 
defense  team.  The  government  would  turn  over 
the  files  only  if  they  would  be  held  "in  cam- 
era." In  other  words,  the  FB.I.  would  make 
them  available  to  the  judge  but  not  to  the 
defense. 

Undaunted  by  the  "in  camera"  setback, 
McLaren's  defense  team  tried  a  new  ap- 
proach. If  they  couldn't  see  the  files,  they 
would  subpoena  the  man.  Mills  hired  an  in- 
vestigator, who  quickly  located  Subject  No.  3 
in  Oregon.  Mills  asked  the  court  for  money 
to  fly  the  investigator  to  Oregon  to  serve  the 
subpoena.  The  judge  agreed,  but  then  the 
government  did  something  even  more  unusu- 
al than  suppressing  files.  It  arrested  Subject 
No.  3  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  just  five 
hours  before  the  subpoena  would  have  been 
served.  Mills  spent  several  hours  interviewing 
Subject  No.  3  in  a  Dallas  jail.  Afterward, 
Mills  filed  yet  another  motion,  which  stated 
that  he  was  more  convinced  than  ever  that  the 
man  had  cooperated  with  authorities  on  some 
level  in  the  past,  and  therefore  the  attorney 
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Cover:  Penelope  Cruz's 

Ralph  Lauren  Collection  gown 
available  at  selected  Ralph 
Lauren  stores. 
Page  96:  Ralph  Lauren 
Collection  trench  coat  available 
at  selected  Ralph  Lauren  stores. 
Page  112:  !■  )i;no  Hurley  styled  by  Andrea 
Menke  for  Bryan  Bantry;  turtleneck  and  pants  by 
Jil  Sander,  from  Jeffrey  NYC 
Page  197:  Wendy  Artin 
styled  by  Dominique 
Casolta,  top  by  Antik 
Batik,  from  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue,  NYC;  pants  by 
Martin  Morgielo,  from 
Barneys  New  York,  NYC 
Page  202:  David  Koechner,  J.  P.  Fitting,  and 
Tom  Chan  styled  by  Estee  Stanley  for  Fred  Segal 
Beauty.  Koechner's  shirt  by  Dolce  &  Gobbano,  from 
the  Dolce  &  Gobbana  Boutique,  NYC,  vintage  belt 
from  Fred  Segal,  LA.  Fitting's  shirt  by  Helmut  Long, 
from  Fred  Segal,  L.A.;  suit  from  Costume  Notional, 
LA  Chan's  shirt  by  Hugo  Boss, 
from  Hugo  Boss,  Beverly  Hills; 
lOcket  by  Helmut  Lang,  from 
'^-      iLL-.,iJ  'SfJJI    Helmut  Long,  NYC;  pants 
^         1  B-  from  Palace  Costume,  LA. 

Page  264:  Lorraine  Bracco's 
dress  by  Celine,  from  Celine, 
NYC.  James  Woods's  shirt 
lacket  by  Dolce  &  Gobbana,  from  the  Dolce  & 
Gobbana  Boutique,  Beverly  Hills;  pants  by  Boss  Hugo 
Boss,  from  Hugo  Boss,  NYC;  for  boots  by  Kenneth 
Cole,  callL800^KEN-COLE.| 
David  Moscow's  shirt  by 
Donna  Koran,  from  Donna 
Koran,  NYC;  blazer  by 
Dolce  &  Gobbana,  from  the 
Dolce  &  Gobbono  Boutique, 
Bol  Harbour,  Flo.;  pants  by 
Diesel,  from  Diesel  stores  nationwide  Brittany 
Murphy's  sandals  by  Gunmetol,  from  Bloomingdale's, 
NYC.  Penny  Marshall's  top  by  Loro  Piana,  from 
Ron  Herman,  LA.,  pants  by  DKNY,  from 
Bloomingdale's,  NYC  Beverly  Donofrio's  top  and 
skirt  by  Alberta  Ferretti,  from  Soks  Fifth  Avenue,  NYC. 
For  Steve  Zahn's  shirt  by  Louis  Vuitton,  coll  1-866- 
VUITTON;  for  pants  by  Tommy  Hilfiger,  call  1-888- 
TOMMY4U;  shoes  by  Giorgio  Armani,  from  Giorgio 
Armani,  NYC  Adam 
Garcia's  shirt  by  Dolce 
&  Gobbana,  from  the 
Dolce  &  Gobbana 
Boutique,  NYC;  pants 
by  Dolce  &  Gobbana, 
lirim  Dolce  &  Gobbana 
Boutiques  nationwiijf-    I  .i  Mmes  by  Bally,  coll 
I-877-90BALLY  Peter  Facinelli's  shirt,  lacket,  and 
pants  by  Boss  Hugo  Boss,  from  Hugo  Boss,  NYC; 
shoes  by  Hogan,  from  Hogan,  NYC  Drew 
Borrymore's  shirt  by  Chloe,  from  Chloe,  N.Y.C, 
customized  Levi's  pants  by  Denim  Doctors,  from 
Denim  Doctors,  L.A.  Desmond  Harrington's  shirt 
and  jacket  by  Giorgio  Armani,  from  Giorgio 
Armani,  NYC;  for  pants  by  Levi's  Jeans,  call 
l-800-USALEVI.  Sara  Gilbert's  pants  by  Diesel, 
from  Diesel  stores  nationwide,  ankle  boots  by  Pierre 
Hardy,  from  Intermix,  NYC. 
Maggie  Gyllenhoal's  dress 
by  Allessandro  Dell'Acqua,  Hk' L  i         s4  < 

from  Jeffrey,  NYC;  shoes  by 
Ernesto  Esposito,  from  Diavolina 
LA  Rosie  Perez's  dress  ^HL  I 

by  Norciso  Rodnguez,  from 
Barneys  New  York,  NYC; 
shoes  by  Monolo  Blahnik,  from 
Manolo  Blohnik,  NYC  Janine  Israel  for  Celestine. 
Page  329:  Marc  Blucas's  Calvin  Klein  Underwear 
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top  from  Calvin 
Klein,  NYC;  Polo  by 
Ralph  Lauren  pants 
from  Ralph  Lauren, 
NYC;  J.W.  Concepts 
Designer  Vintage 
belt  from  J.W. 

Concepts  Designer  Vintage,  L.A. 

Page  336:  Lou  Dobbs  styled  by  Andrea  Menke 

for  Bryan  Bantry;  tie  by 

Paul  Smith,  from  Paul 

Smith,  NYC;  shoes  by 

Alden,  from  the  Alden 

Shop,  Son  Francisco. 

Pages  354-55: 

Penelope  Cruz's  Ralph 

Lauren  Block  Label  clothing  from  Bergdorf  Goodman, 

NYC,  Edmundo  Costillo  shoes  from  Geroldine,  NYC. 
Pages  356-57: 
Anno  Sui  dress  from 
Anna  Sui,  NYC. 
Page  358:  Richard 
Tyler  Couture  gown 
from  Neiman  Marcus, 
Beverly  Hills. 

Pages  360-61:  Proda  clothing  from  Prodo 

Boutiques  nationwide.      tyy;i|  T  "y.'HBETgr?* "^ 

Pages  362-63:  HOPlEit  .  ^Il<*4.  9 

Iman  and  friends 

styled  by  Kithe 

Brewster  for  the 

Creative  Exchange 

Agency- 
Page  365:  Martha  Stewart  5  .     _  .der  coot 

from  Linda  Dresner,  NYC,  Jil  Sander  top  from 

t7TlBai:|M  I  I  I  j  jif     J^'*''SV.  NYC;  Sergio 

^r^  ' '  " '  "-'  Rossi  shoes  from 

Sergio  Rossi,  Costa 
Mesa,  Calif.;  Kim 
Meehan  for  \Na\\er 
Schupfer  Mgf. 
Page  371:  Martha 

Stewart's  Michael  Kor's  top  from  Michael  Kors, 

NYC 

Pages  378-79:  For  Chiara  Mastroianni's 

John  Galliano  dress,  call  OII-33I-55-25-II-II; 

George  Cortina  for  Lighthouse. 

BEAUTY  AND  GROOMING 

Cover:  Pablo  Iglesias  for  Talents. 

Page  112:  Martha  Hurley's  hoir  and  makeup 

by  Jim  Crawford  for  Gorren  New  York. 

Page  197:  Wendy  Artin's  hair  by  Philippe 

Mensoh,  makeup  by  Alexandra  Bonelli, 

both  for  Eclipse 

Page  202:  David  Koechner's,  Dave  Allen's, 

J.  P.  Fitting's,  and  Tom  Chan's  grooming  by 

Asia  Geiger  for  Beauty  &  Photo. 

Page  264:  Lorraine  Bracco's  hair  by 

Steven  Lake  for  Luxe;  makeup  by  Laura  Mohberg 

tor  Nars/Artists  by  Timothy  Priano. 

James  Woods's  grooming  by  Lauren  Koye 

Cohen  for  Art  Mix/Shu  Uemura;  hair  by 

Andre  Blaise  for  Artists  by  Timothy  Priano.  David 

Moscow's,  Steve  Zahn's,  Adam  Garcia's, 

Peter  Facinelli's,  uiicJ  Desmond  Harrington's 

grooming  by  Diono  Schmidtke  for  Celestine. 

Brittany  Murphy's  and  Rosie  Perez's  hair 

by  Roberto  Ramos  for  Celesline/Estilo  Solon; 

Murphy's  makeup  by  Lutz  for  Art  Mix; 

Perez's  makeup  by  Brett  Freedmon  for  Cloutier 

Penny  Marshall's  hoir  by  Jimmie  Ross 

for  the  Louis  Michael  Salon,  Beverly  Hills;  makeup 

by  Cathy  Highland  for  Cloutier.  Beverly 

Donofrio's  hair  and  makeup  by  Brad  Bowman 

for  Celestine/Tierro  Sana.  Drew  Borrymore's 

hair  by  Chns  McMillan  for  Art  Mix; 

makeup  by  Jillion  Dempsey  for  Mognet/Delux 


Beauty.  Sara  Gilbert's  and  Maggie  Gyllenhaal's 

hair  by  Adir  for  Beouty  &  Photo;  makeup  by 
Melissa  Rogers  for  Artists  by  Timothy  Priano/ 
Stilo  Cosmetics. 

Page  329:  Marc  Blucas's  grooming  by  Diana 
Schmidtke  for  Celestine. 

Page  336:  Lou  Dobbs's  grooming  by  Heather 
Alexander  for  Gorren  New  York. 
Pages  362—63:  Imon's  and  friends'  hair  by 
Chuck  Amos  for  Bumble  and  Bumble  and  Jump, 
Herve  for  Judy  Casey,  Oscar  James  for  Ken 
Barboza  Assoc,  Ellin  LaVor  for  LaVar  Hair 
Designs,  and  Edris  Nicholls  for  Laicale  Artists  ^ 

New  York;  makeup  by  Gionpoolo  Cecilioto  for 
Judy  Casey,  Gino  Crozier  for  Independent  NY,        * 
Jay  Manuel  for  Ken  Barboza  Assoc,  and  Jorge 
Seno  for  JGK.  ' 

Pages  365  and  371:  Solly  Hershberger  for 
Sheer  Blonde;  Denise  Morkey  for  Club  Monaco         ' 
Cosmetics.  ■ 

Pages  378—79:  Emmanuel  Sammortino  for 
Mone-Fronce.  ' 

Page  418:  Terry  Bradshaw's  grooming  by 
Chnstino  Patch 

PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  MISCELLANY    . 

Cover:  Production  assistance  by  Nathalie  Archer      ' 

and  Ubicot.  ' 

Page  44:  From  NBC/Globe  Photos.  '; 

Page  52:  Courtesy  of  Martha  Stewart, 

Page  132:  From  A.P  Wide  World  Photos.  ^ 

Page  144:  From  Photofest.  ■ 

Page  176:  By  Gionfranco  Gorgoni/Contact 

Press  Images/PictureOuest  (September  2); 

from  H.  Armstrong  Roberts  (3);  by  Matthew 

Stockmon/Allsport/Getty  Images  (9,  Safin);  from 

C  Squared  Studios/PhotoDisc/PictureOuest 

(9,  racket);  from  CMCD/PhotoDisc/ 

PictureQuest  (II);  from  Corbis  Bettmann  (13); 

from  Hulton  Getty/Getty  Images  (14); 

by  Monica  Lou/PhotoDisc/PictureOuest  (17); 

from  Hulton  Getty/Getty  Images  (24); 

by  Sophie  Ristelhueber/Museum  of  Fine  Art, 

Boston  (26);  from  Corbis  Imoges/PictureQuest 

(lunchbox);  from  Index  Stock/PhotoDisc/ 

PictureQuest  (girl  jumping  rope);  by  David 

Wettengel  (Fringe  Festival). 

Page  186:  Clockwise  from  top  left,  from 

Photofest,  by  Tracy  Bennett/United  Artists  Films, 

Claudette  Banus/WB  &  Bel  Air,  from  Photofest,  by 

Robert  DiScalfoni/Photonico. 

Page  197:  Bottom,  courtesy  of  the  MOCA  L.A, 

Page  200:  By  Tony  Duron  (Lina),  Colin  Escott/ 

Michael  Ochs  Archives  (Sun  Records), 

David  Gohr  (Dylan),  Patncia  de  Gorostarzu 

(Adams). 

Page  204:  Clockwise  from  top  right, 

courtesy  of  Little,  Brown  and  Company/ 

©  1949  (renewed  1977)  by  the  Conde  Nast 

Publications  Inc.;  courtesy  of  Harry  N.  Abroms, 

Inc.;  courtesy  of  Powerhouse;  courtesy 

of  Little,  Browti  and  Company/©  by 

Samuel  Bourdin;  courtesy  of  the  artist. 

Page  208:  Large  photograph  from  Globe 

Photos.  Insets,  left,  from  Hulton  Archive/Getty 

Images;  center  and  nght,  from  Corbis  Sygma. 

Page  218:  From  Globe  Photos. 

Page  224:  Left  to  right,  from  Photofest, 

from  NBC/Globe  Photos,  from  Corbis  Sygma. 

Page  228:  Left,  from  the  Everett  Collection; 

right,  from  Starfile. 

Poge  230:  From  A.P  Wide  VVorld  Photos. 

Page  232:  From  TimePix. 

Page  235:  From  A.P  Wide  World  Photos. 

Pages  238  and  240:  From  TimePix. 

Page  244:  From  A.P  Wide  World  Photos. 

Page  255:  Top,  from  A.R  Wide  World 

Photos;  bottom,  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
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sllection,  U.C.LA  Library,  Department  of  Special 

ollections. 

tge  256:  Both  from  A.P.  Wide  World  Pfiotos. 

ige  258:  From  Globe  Photos. 

4ge  266:  From  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

age  276:  Clockwise  from  top  right, 
3m  MPTV,  from  the  Everett  Collection, 
Steve  Sands/Corbis  Outline,  frorp  Photofest, 
:m  the  Neol  Peters  Collection,  from  the 
eel  Peters  Collection,  by  Steve  Sands/Corbis 
utline,  from  Globe  Photos. 

age  281:  From  Twin  Images. 

age  282:  Left,  from  Globe  Photos;  right,  from 

aison/Getty  Images. 

pge  286:  Top,  from  A.P  Wide  World  Photos; 

set  from  Corbis  Bettmann. 

(oge  288:  Bottom,  from  A.P  Wide  World  Photos; 

set  from  Archive  Photos. 

lage  294:  From  Magnum  Photos, 

lage  296:  From  Hulton  Archive/Archive  Photos/ 

•etty  Images. 

lage  300:  From  A.P  Wide  World  Photos 

'orker,  Robeson);  from  Culver  Pictures  (Auden, 

jellhorn). 

lage  301:  Bottom,  from  Culver  Pictures;  inset 

om  A.P  Wide  World  Photos. 

(age  302:  From  Magnum  Photos. 

fage  306:  Top,  from  Globe  Photos;  inset  from 

le  collection  of  Tommy  Gioioso. 

fages  308  and  311:  All  from  the  collection  of 

3mmy  Gioiosa. 

'age  314:  From  A.R  Wide  World  Photos. 

'age  316:  Both  from  the  collection  of 

ommy  Gioiosa. 

'age  323:  From  Celebnty  Photo. 

'age  336:  Props  styled  by  Jen  Everett. 

'age  338:  From  A.P.  Wide  World  Photos 

Ford,  Oscar,  Tolal),  from  Corbis/PictureQuest 

restaurateur),  from  C.  Squared 

)tudios/PhotoDisc/PictureQuest  (80s,  fishing, 

)oker),  by  Fourlegs  Photography  (T-shir!), 

)ules  Frazier/PhotoDisc/PictureOuest 

currency),  Mitchell  Gerber/Corbis  (Hayes), 
3ary  Hershorn-Files/Reuters/Corbis 

Kissinger),  Rick  Moiman/Motrix  (Hillary  Clinton), 
Jeff  J.  Mitchell/Reuters/TimePix 
[Bill  Clinton),  Michael  Springer/Gamma 
[Greenspan),  Mirek  Towski/DMI/TimePix 
(Cruise),  Eric  Travers/Gommo  (Kidman). 
Page  342:  Right,  clockwise  from  top  left, 
from  Corbis  Bettmann,  from  Corbis 

moges/PictureOuest,  courtesy  of  McDonald's, 

from  Corbis  Bettmann,  by  George  Hall/Check 

Six/PictureQuest,  from  Reuters/TimePix,  by 

Steve  Marcus/Corbis,  Ken  Goff/TimePix,  David 

Alloco/DMI/TimePix,  from  PictureOuest,  by  John 

Richordson/Corbis,  David  Ryon/Photo 

20-20/PictureOuest. 

Page  344:  Bottom,  left  to  nght,  by  Anno 

Williams,  Joe  Gaffney,  Lesley  Bohm. 

Page  349:  From  Reuters/TimePix. 

Page  353:  By  Massimo  Amendolo. 

Pages  362—63:  For  information  about  Iman's 

book,  go  to  www.i-imon.com;  Rick  Floyd  for 

Magnet  NY 

Page  412:  Text  by  Joel  Dyer  is  excerpted  from 

the  epilogue  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Harvest 

of  Rage,  originally  published  in  1998  by  Westview 

Press;  ©  1998  by  the  author 

Page  416:  Clockwise  from  lop  left,  from 

Robe  Press/Shooting  Star,  by  Ion  Woldie/Reuters/ 

Liaison  Agency  Michael  Ferguson/Globe 

Photos,  Mario  Magnoni/Liaison  Agency, 

Tom  Mihalek/Lioison  Agency,  Don  Hogan 

Charles/New  York  Times  Co./Archive  Photos, 

from  Corbis  Bettmann,  from  Corbis  Bettmann, 

by  Roger  Harvey/Globe  Photos,  Rose  Hartman/ 

Globe  Photos,  James  Colburn/IPOL,  Andrea 

Renault/Globe  Photos. 


should  be  allowed  to  view  the  "in  camera" 
files.  His  request  was  again  denied.  Subject 
No.  3  eventually  took  the  stand  while  the  jury 
was  sequestered.  The  conventional  wisdom 
said  that  if  he  was  a  government  agent  or  in- 
former he  would  have  to  take  the  Fifth.  But 
he  didn't.  When  asked  by  the  judge  if  he  was 
the  man  named  in  the  subpoena,  the  subject 
gave  a  standard  Freemen  defense.  He  asked 
the  judge  to  spell  his  name  and  confirm 
which  letters  were  capitalized.  The  judge  did 
so  and  the  man  said  that  the  judge  had 
spelled  his  name  incorrectly.  At  that  point, 
the  government  prosecutors,  who  had  worked 
so  hard  to  keep  Subject  No.  3  from  testify- 
ing, told  the  judge  that  the  man  was  in  need 
of  psychiatric  evaluation.  The  judge  agreed, 
and  Subject  No.  3  was  never  forced  to  ex- 
plain his  apparent  immunity  to  prosecution. 
In  April  1998,  McLaren  was  found  guilty  on 
27  federal  counts.  His  defense  team  was  nev- 
er allowed  access  to  Subject  No.  3's  files. 

Despite  the  F.B.I.'s  continuing  denial, 
what  we  do  know  is  that  the  government  in- 
explicably failed  to  investigate  solid  leads  per- 
taining to  Subjects  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  and, 
I  suspect,  still  others  in  their  organization. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  the  F.B.I,  is 
sufficiently  intrigued  by  what  Joel  Dyer 
has  written  to  pursue  the  leads  that  he  has 
so  generously  given  them. 

Thus  far,  David  Hoffman's  Tlje  Oklahoma 
City  Bombing  and  the  Politics  of  Terror  is  the 
most  thorough  of  a  dozen  or  two  accounts 
of  what  did  and  did  not  happen  on  that  day 
in  April.  Hoffman  begins  his  investigation 
with  retired  air-force  brigadier  general  Ben- 
ton K.  Partin's  May  17,  1995,  letter  delivered 
to  each  member  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives:  "When  I  first  saw  the 
pictures  of  the  truck-bomb's  asymmetrical 
damage  to  the  Federal  Building,  my  imme- 
diate reaction  was  that  the  pattern  of  dam- 
age would  have  been  technically  impossible 
without  supplementing  demolition  charges 
at  some  of  the  reinforcing  concrete  column 

bases For  a  simplistic  blast  truck-bomb, 

of  the  size  and  composition  reported,  to  be 
able  to  reach  out  in  the  order  of  60  feet  and 
collapse  a  reinforced  column  base  the  size 
of  column  A-7  is  beyond  credulity."  In  sepa- 
rate agreement  was  Samuel  Cohen,  father  of 
the  neutron  bomb  and  formerly  of  the  Man- 
hattan Project,  who  wrote  an  Oklahoma 
state  legislator,  "It  would  have  been  absolute- 
ly impossible  and  against  the  laws  of  nature 
for  a  truck  full  of  fertilizer  and  fuel  oil  . . .  no 
matter  how  much  was  used  ...  to  bring  the 
building  down."  One  would  think  that  Mc- 
Veigh's defense  lawyer,  restlessly  looking  for 
a  Middle  East  connection,  could  certainly 
have  called  these  acknowledged  experts  to 


testify,  but  a  search  of  Jones's  account  of  the 
case.  Others  Unknown,  reveals  neither  name. 

In  the  March  20,  1996,  issue  of  Strategic 
Investment  newsletter,  it  was  reported  that 
Pentagon  analysts  tended  to  agree  with  Gen- 
eral Partin.  "A  classified  report  prepared  by 
two  independent  Pentagon  experts  has  con- 
cluded that  the  destruction  of  the  Federal 
building  in  Oklahoma  City  last  April  was 
caused  by  five  separate  bombs. . . .  Sources 
close  to  the  study  say  Timothy  McVeigh  did 
play  a  role  in  the  bombing  but  'peripheral- 
ly,' as  a  'useful  idiot.'"  Finally,  inevitably— 
this  is  wartime,  after  all— "the  multiple  bomb- 
ings have  a  Middle  Eastern  'signature,'  point- 
ing to  either  Iraqi  or  Syrian  involvement." 

As  it  turned  out,  Partin's  and  Cohen's  pro 
bono  efforts  to  examine  the  ruins  were  in 
vain.  Sixteen  days  after  the  bombing,  the 
search  for  victims  stopped.  In  another  letter 
to  Congress,  Partin  stated  that  the  building 
should  not  be  destroyed  until  an  indepeti- 
dent  forensic  team  was  brought  in  to  investi- 
gate the  damage.  "It  is  also  easy  to  cover  up 
crucial  evidence  as  was  apparently  done  in 

Waco Why  rush  to  destroy  the  evidence?" 

Trigger  words:  the  Feds  demolished  the  ru- 
ins six  days  later.  They  offered  the  same  ex- 
cuse that  they  had  used  at  Waco,  "health 
hazards."  Partin:  "It's  a  classic  cover-up." 

Partin  suspected  a  Communist  plot.  Well, 
nobody's  perfect. 

"So  what's  the  take-away?"  was  the  ques- 
tion often  asked  by  TV  producers  in  the  so- 
called  golden  age  of  live  television  plays.  This 
meant:  what  is  the  audience  supposed  to 
think  when  the  play  is  over?  The  McVeigh 
story  presents  us  with  several  take-aways.  If 
McVeigh  is  simply  a  "useful  idiot,"  a  tool 
of  what  might  be  a  very  large  conspiracy,  in- 
volving various  homegrown  militias  working, 
some  think,  with  Middle  Eastern  helpers, 
then  the  F.B.I.'s  refusal  to  follow  up  so  many 
promising  leads  goes  quite  beyond  its  ordi- 
nary incompetence  and  smacks  of  treason. 
If  McVeigh  was  the  unlikely  sole  mover  and 
begetter  of  the  bombing,  then  his  "inhu- 
mane" (the  Unabomber's  adjective)  destruc- 
tion of  so  many  lives  will  have  served  no  pur- 
pose at  all  unless  we  take  it  seriously  as  what 
it  is,  a  wake-up  call  to  a  federal  government 
deeply  hated,  it  would  seem,  by  millions. 
(Remember  that  the  popular  Ronald  Reagan 
always  ran  against  the  federal  government, 
though  often  for  the  wrong  reasons.)  Final 
far-fetched  take-away:  McVeigh  did  not  make 
nor  deliver  nor  detonate  the  bomb  but,  once 
arrested  on  another  charge,  seized  all  "glory" 
for  himself  and  so  gave  up  his  life.  That's  not 
a  story  for  W.  E.  Henley  so  much  as  for  one 
of  his  young  men,  Rudyard  Kipling,  author 
of  The  Man  Who  Would  Be  King 

Finally,  the  fact  that  the  McVeigh-Nichols 
scenario  makes  no  sense  at  all  suggests  that 
yet  again,  we  arc  confronted  with  a  "perfect" 
crime— thus  far.  U 
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Michael  Lutin  tells  Virgos  to  fess  up  and  face  their  yearnings 


Marc  Anthony  VIRGO       AUG.     23-SEPT.     22 

Emotionally  starved?  Obsessed?  Panicked?  Surely  those  awful  terms 
could  never  apply  to  rational  old  you.  Everyone  knows  that  you  have 
no  needs  of  your  own  and  that  you  are  dedicated  solely  to  helping  others 
heal  their  wounds,  atone  for  their  sins,  and  correct  their  spelling.  What  is  not 
so  obvious,  however,  with  Pluto  and  Chiron  changing  direction  at  the  bottom 
of  your  solar  chart,  is  that  you  are  racked  with  the  desire  to  connect  intimate- 
ly and  be  part  of  a  family  you  once  rejected.  Behind  your  fagade  of  maturity, 
you're  still  a  baby  who  longs  to  be  held.  Big  surprise. 


LIBRA       SEPT.     23-OCT.     23  Martina  Hingis 

You've  just  been  exposed  to  the  cornucopia  of  opportunities  that  get 
bestowed  upon  you  whenever  Jupiter  passes  through  an  elevated  posi- 
tion in  your  chart.  To  take  proper  advantage  of  the  rare  moment  when  top 
professionals  want  to  give  you  the  shot  in  the  arm  you  sorely  need,  you've  got 
to  go  eyeball-to-eyeball  with  them  and  communicate  your  wishes  clearly.  And 
when  the  ruler  of  your  2nd  house  goes  direct,  that  means  it's  time  to  talk 
money.  Here's  the  tough  part:  you  must  be  ready  to  unload  your  defensive 
grandiosity  as  well  as  all  that  phony  humility. 


Dan  Rathe 


OCT.   24-N  OV.    21 


.     _  SCORPIO 

,  "4^  Creative  geniuses  like  you  shouldn't  have  to  bother  with  sales,  mar- 
keting plans,  taxes,  and  the  like.  You  should  be  able  to  spend  your 
time  shooting  people  hypnotizing  looks  and  seducing  them  into  giving  you 
everything  they've  got.  That  isn't  enough  these  days,  however.  It's  not  that 
you're  greedy,  but  now  that  you've  tasted  the  pleasures  of  this  life,  you're  not 
about  to  give  them  up.  With  your  ruling  planets  in  your  2nd  house,  you  will 
have  to  make  a  concerted  effort  to  hawk  your  wares,  especially  if  you  want  to 
get  into  people's  wallets  or,  better  still,  under  their  skin. 


SAGITTARIUS     n  o  v.  2  2  -  d  e  c  .  2  i 


Joan  Didion 


The  irony  of  your  predicament  must  be  hitting  you  like  a  kick  in 
the  head  from  an  angry  donkey.  When  you  finally  manage  to  con- 
vince yourself  that  there  is  no  danger  in  letting  down  your  guard,  allowmg 
someone  into  your  life,  and  bending  to  his  or  her  wishes  and  needs,  the  ruler 
of  your  12th  house  changes  direction  in  your  sign  a.nd— bam!— you  sudden- 
ly think.  Damn!  I've  done  it  again.  I've  gone  and  given  all  my  power  away. 
Haven't  1  learned  anything?  So  you  withdraw  and  retreat  into  your  cave. 
Which  only  makes  that  person  love  you  even  more. 


Chelsea  Clinton 


PISCES       FEB.     19-MARC 


Nothing  irks  you  more  than  being  judged  by  a  bunch  c  I 
ocrites  who  set  themselves  up  as  defenders  of  justice,  trut  [ 
morality  but  who  don't  know  a  damned  thing  about  what  it  means  ti 
poor  soul  struggling  for  survival  in  this  moronic  society  of  ours.  And  bi 
Pluto  and  Chiron  are  now  overhead,  the  aggravation  is  at  its  worst.  You';  | 
ing  to  deal  with  people  who  believe  they  have  a  right  to  slap  a  judgm  [ 
your  every  move  while  they  sneak  in  the  back  door  of  their  own  liv{  | 
carry  on  to  their  heart's  content.  You're  right:  the  world  is  screwed  up. 

ARIES       MARCH    21-APRIL    19  Betty  Ford 

We  all  know  that  the  mind  is  the  greatest  treasure  we  possess,  but 
sometimes  when  you  examine  your  own  behavior,  you  have  to  wonder 
what  all  those  cells  that  make  up  your  brain  are  actually  doing.  You  ca 
sciously  know  in  your  head  what's  right  and  true  and  wise,  but  then,  ft  I 
sons  you  cannot  explain,  you'll  turn  around  and  do  the  most  asinine  1 1 
As  Pluto  continues  to  crawl  through  your  solar  9th  house  right  up  until 
you  should  be  getting  better  and  better  at  recognizing  those  stupid  adol 
patterns  you're  acting  out.  At  least  let's  hope  so. 


Jock  Nicholson 


TAURUS      APRIL20-M^ 


^  J  Some  Tauruses  honestly  believe  in  their  hearts  that  we  have 
put  on  earth  for  the  sole  purpose  of  propagating  the  species.  El 
story.  However,  as  both  Pluto  and  Chiron  shift  from  retrograde  to  direc 
tion  and  your  solar  8th  house  becomes  unusually  hot  and  active,  you  a 
ginning  to  realize  that  the  primal  urge  to  procreate  can  take  many  t 
Fundamentally,  it  may  be  all  about  biological  reproduction,  but  in  t( 
world  you  have  to  guard  against  being  winnowed  out  financially  as 
Don't  be  an  idiot.  Money,  as  much  as  sex,  is  the  key  to  survival. 


GEMINI       MAY2I-JUNE2I 


Allen  Iverson 


Contrary  to  what  both  you  and  certam  old  Hollywood  movies 
would  have  us  believe,  a  real,  honest-to-goodness  relationship  between 
two  people  is  a  lot  more  complicated  than  a  romantic  kiss  with  a  Si 
waltz  playing  in  the  background.  It's  more  like  a  primitive  mating  danc 
can  degenerate  in  the  blink  of  an  eye  into  a  brutal  battle  to  the  death.  ' 
Pluto  shifts  its  motion  from  retrograde  to  direct  at  summer's  end,  get  1 
the  fact  that  you've  gotten  yourself  mixed  up  in  the  eternal  struggle  for 
nance.  Caution:  do  not  be  fooled  by  the  promise  of  money. 


Aaliyah  CAPRICORN       DEC.    22-JAN.    19 

When  celestial  bodies  pass  through  your  12th  house,  as  they  are 
doing  now,  it  may  appear  to  loved  ones  and  business  associates 
that  you  have  finally  cracked.  While  there  are  moments  when 
you  feel  hopelessly  confused  and  believe  that  you  have  lost  your 
way,  remember  that  you  are  a  Capricorn.  This  is  a  phase  in  your  life 
when  you  have  to  forget  all  the  old  rules  and  goals  your  parents  set  for  you 
and  dedicate  yourself  to  aiding  in  the  liberation  of  all  sentient  beings.  If  you 
must  have  a  nervous  breakdown,  do  it  during  lunch  hour. 


AQUARIUS       JAN.20-FEB.I8  Charles  Lindbergh 

Just  when  you  think  you're  in  control  and  have  erased  the  dratted 
element  of  surprise  from  your  life,  existence  takes  one  more  of  its 
hairpin  turns  and  you  find  yourself  hacking  through  another  social  and 
political  jungle.  As  Star  Trek's  ultra-rational  Mr.  Spock  would  say,  "It  is  illogi- 
cal to  consider  that  all  conditions  can  ever  remain  stable."  But  isn't  that  the 
beauty  of  planets,  asteroids,  and  comets  shooting  through  your  solar  11th 
house?  You  may  be  hysterical  and  freaked  out  half  the  time,  but  you  can  bet 
you'll  never  be  bored 


I.         ■>,      David  Hockney  CANCER      JUNE22-JUI 

^i^^;  Just  to  confirm  your  fears:  yes,  the  transits  of  Pluto,  Chiron 
^JC  y  Saturn  through  your  6th  and  12th  houses  are  sure  to  produce 
-«!^  sources  of  worry  and  bring  you  plenty  to  fret  about.  Conversel 
passage  of  Jupiter  through  your  solar  1st  house  will  most  certainly 
many  benefits  and  blessings.  That  exalted  planet  usually  grants  a  benig' 
to  trials  and  tribulations  and  could,  if  you  let  it,  allow  you  some  qualit> 
ofT  from  wringing  your  hands  and  gnashing  your  teeth.  For  most  Cai 
however,  inner  peace  of  mind  might  be  hard  to  take. 


I 

I 


LEO       JULY23-AUG.22         ^'  Annie  Oakley 

There  are  legions  of  intelligent  individuals  who  swear  that  the  heart 
is  the  center  of  being,  and  that  all  love  and  creativity  emanate  from 
it.  That  might  be  a  lot  for  Leos  to  swallow,  however,  now  that  Plu- 
to and  Chiron  are  both  transiting  your  solar  5th  house.  Whether  it's  all 
bunch  of  malarkey  cooked  up  by  starry-eyed  romantics  and  misguided  m 
is  not  the  point.  What  matters  is  that  you  face  your  painfully  desperate 
for  emotional  satisfaction.  If  you're  a  parent,  here's  a  bit  of  surprising  i 
You  are  not  teaching  your  kids  about  love.  They're  teaching  you. 


To  hear  more  about  what's  happening  in  your  horoscope— and  everyone  else's— listen  to  Michael  Lutin  weekly  by  calling  I-900-28V-FAIR 
on  a  Touch-Tone  phone.  Cost:  $1.95  per  minute.  If  you  are  under  18,  you  need  parental  permission. 
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K  DIAMON  D    IS   FOREVER 


Celebrate  y our  fdsif pre serit  affd^fiMuretog  ,^    ^^ 

Three  Stone  Earrings.  Visit  'the  I0if  Gallery  ai  adiav^tidiforevi^.cor^r 


PROUST    QUESTIONNAIRE 


TERRY  BRADSHAW 

In  the  70s,  Football  Hall  of  Famer 

Terry  Bradshaw  led  the  Pittsburgh  Steelers 

to  four  Super  Bowl  titles.  Lately,  he  has 

evolved  successful  careers  as  a  Fox  N.FL. 

commentator  and  as  a  breathless  commercial 

spokesman.  With  his  latest  book,  Its 

Only  a  Game,  on  the  shelves,  Bradshaw 

pauses  to  reflect  on  Li'l  Abner,  his 

championship  horses,  and  the  name  Hank 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness: 

To  be  content  with  today  and  to  believe  that,  past 
disasters  aside,  the  person  I  am  today  is  O.K. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

Failure.  I  am  driven  by  a  fear  of  failure. 

Which  historical  figure  do  yoi  most  identify  with? 

Li'l  Abner!  . . .  Oh.  histcrcji?  1  thought  you  said  hysterical. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

Lying. 


What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

Buying  horses.  I  don't  really  spend  much  money  on  myself, 
but  I  do  spend  it  on  my  horses.  I  love  horses.  And  dogs. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  overrated  virtue? 

When  you  start  rating  virtues  you're  already  on  the 
wrong  path. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

I  don't  tell  big  lies.  I  only  lie  to  protect  people.  I  don't  like 
hurting  people.  Lve  never  told  a  father  his  son  is  less  than 
an  outstanding  athlete,  and  every  woman  I've  ever  met 
is  lovely.  I  admit,  though,  on  occasion  1  do  exaggerate;  for 
example,  my  mother  really  has  more  than  one  tooth  and 
she  doesn't  drive  a  truck. 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about  your  appearance? 

Besides  being  generally  ugly?  I  like  to  say  that  if  I  looked 
like  Brad  Pitt  it  would  take  me  an  hour  to  shave  every 
morning.  Right  now  my  record  is  58  seconds.  The  truth  is 
I  have  a  hard  time  keeping  my  weight  down  and  that 
bothers  me.  I  don't  even  mind  being  bald,  but  I  don't  like 
being  heavy. 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

Penny  Clark,  my  high-school  sweetheart.  But  the  greatest 
passion  of  my  life  are  my  daughters,  Erin  and  Rachel. 
Nothing  else  is  even  close. 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have? 
I  wish  that  I  could  sing. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

Rachel  and  Erin. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

I  do  not  treasure  material  possessions.  I  can't  even  find 
my  Super  Bowl  rings.  I  treasure  life,  I  treasure  my  health, 
but  not  one  single  possession. 

What  is  your  favorite  occupation? 

One  day  1  hope  to  be  a  sports  broadcaster.  My  dream 
would  be  to  appear  on  Fox  NFL  Sunday,  which  is  by  far 
the  finest  show  on  television. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  man? 

True  friendship.  I  don't  have  many  close  friends,  but  I 
definitely  value  those  that  I  do  have. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  woman? 

A  good  sense  of  humor.  She  needs  to  get  the  jokes. 

What  do  you  value  most  in  your  friends? 

Loyalty. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

My  dad  is  my  hero. 

What  are  your  favorite  names? 

1  love  Rachel,  I  love  Erin.  I  named  my  first  child  Rachel 
Terry  Bradshaw  so  if  I  ever  had  a  son  I  wouldn't  be 
tempted  to  name  him  Terry  junior.  Hank  is  a  fine,  manly 
name.  And  Mary,  the  most  beautiful  name  of  all  is  Mary. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

On  the  land,  riding  ofi"  into  the  sunset  at  an  old  age,  at  peace 
with  the  world  and  all  those  who  inhabit  it.  Either  that 
or  on  the  Sunday  show,  just  to  see  how  long  it  would  take 
before  anybody  realized  I  was  actually  dead  and  not  just 
acting.  Imagine  the  potential  for  ratings:  "Last  week  on  Fax 
NFL  Sunday,  Terry  died.  What  will  he  do  this  week?" 
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©  Philip  Morris  Inc.  2000 


11  mg  "tar,"  0,8  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by .  . 

Ttie  amount  of  "tar"  and  nicotine  you  inhale  will 
vary  depending  on  how  you  smolce  the  cigarette. 

For  more  information  about  PM  USA  and  its  products, 
visit  www.philipmorrisusa.com  or  call  1-877-PMUSAWEB. 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Smoking 
Ry  Pregnant  Women  May  Result  in  Fetal 
Injury,  Premature  Rirth,  And  Low  Birth  Weight. 
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RALPH  LAUREN  PURPLE  LABEL  COLLECTION 

The  Ralph  Lauren  Purple  Label  Collection  signifies  personal 
achievement  and  great  style.  The  finest  fabrics,  selected  for  their 
fluid  drape  and  luxurious  texture,  represent  the  latest  refinements  in 
gentlemanly  attire.  Constructed  mainly  by  hand,  each  suit  has 
a  fit  that  is  perfectly  sculpted  and  powerfully  elegant.  This  signature 
collection  conveys  confidence  and  strong  character. 
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MORE  THAN  A  NEW  LIPSTICK, 
A  NEW  SENSATION. 

Estee  Lauder  introduces  Sumptuous  Lipstick.  A  never-before  gel  formula  gives 

your  lips  a  moist  satin  shine  that  glides  on.  And  stays  on.  Thirty  shades,  all  instantly 

comfortable,  endlessly  beautiful,  utterly  indulgent. 

INTRODUCING  SUMPTUOUS  LIPSTICK 


ESTEE  LAUDER 


Be  indulgent  at  esteelauder.com 
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Kelly  Groy  <s  wearing  St.  John  Collection  in  the  Australian  Outback. 
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MIKIMOTO  PREMIERES 

THE  PRINCESS  GRACE  NECKLACE, 

an  exquisite  strand  of  cultured  pearls, 

available  as  a  limited  edition  collection. 

Created  as  an  homage 

TO  the  persona  of  a  PRINCESS... 

HER  LUMINOUS  BEAUTY, 

POLISHED  PRESENCE  AND  CLASSIC  ELEGANCE 

ARE  CHARACTERISTICS  ALSO  SHARED 

BY  THE  WORLD'S  MOST  EXCEPTIONAL 

CULTURED  PEARLS. 


a  portion  of  sales  from  the 
Princess  grace  Collection 

WILL  benefit  THE  PRINCESS  GRACE  FOUNDATION-USA, 
WHICH  SUPPORTS  YOUNG  PERFORMING  ARTISTS  IN  A.MERI( 
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»UTH  COAST  PLAZA       LAS  VEGAS 
-JOLL  FREE  1   888  701   2323 
>4ERICA.COM 
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SOMETHING  ABOUT  HARRY  Every  literate 

kid  in  America  knows  that  November  16  brings  the  opening 

oi'  Harry  Potter  and  the  Sorcerer's  Stone,  directed  by 

Chris  Columbus.  Will  it  live  up  to  their  dreams?  In  an  exclusive 

22-page  portfolio,  Annie  Leibovitz  visits  the  set  of  a  movie 

that.  Leslie  Bennetts  reports,  was  held  to  the  standards  of  such 

infallible  critics  as  Harry  Potter  creator  J.  K.  Rowling  and 

the  director's  three  children 300  . 

IN  AN  INSTANT,  WAR  With  soldiers  who  couldn't 

shoot  straight,  rebel  leaders  available  via  cell  phone, 

and  journalists  watching  the  shelling  from  local  cafes,  it  was 

easy  to  dismiss  the  war  in  Macedonia  as  theater.  But.  as 

Sebastian  Junger  discovers,  when  things  turn  bad  in  this 

corner  of  the  Balkans,  they  turn  bad  in  a  hurry 322  1 

HIS  JEWISH  QUESTION  During  Hitler's  reign, 

anti-Semitism  was  also  an  inescapable  feature  of  the  American 
landscape.  Recalling  his  New  York  youth,  Arthur  Miller 
describes  the  casually  held  bias  that  shocked  him  into  writing 
his  1945  novel.  Focus,  the  basis  for  a  new  film  starring 
William  H.  Macy  Portrait  by  Neal  Slavin 326  i 


PERFORMANCE  ARCHITECTURE  Japanese 
architect  Tadao  Ando's  richly  austere  style  has  found 
its  ultimate  expression  in  his  design  for  Giorgio  Armani's 
new  Milan  headquarters.  Todd  Eberle  gets  the  first 
photographs  of  a  space  that,  John  Pawson  writes,  is  just 
begging  for  an  audience 
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MOORE  ON  THE  WAY  With  a  platinum  CD, 

an  eponymous  MTV  show,  and  the  lead  in  the  upcoming 

movie  .-4  Walk  to  Remember.  Mandy  Moore  is  just  17 

and  taking  off.  Terry  Richardson  and  Krista  Smith  spotlight 

the  girl  in  the  low-rider  pants 332 

A  COURT  OF  HIS  OWN  When  the  heir  to  the 

throne  of  England  plays  host,  with  Camilla  Parker  Bowles  by 

his  side,  you  can  bet  that  everyone,  from  royals  to  rockers 

to  Rockefellers,  will  be  there.  At  palaces  and  polo  clubs.  Prince 

Charles  held  a  four-day  social  marathon  for  the  patrons  of 

his  charitable  foundation.  With  exclusive  access.  Bob  Colacello 

took  his  notebook;  Jonathan  Becker,  his  camera 334 

THE  COBBLESTONE  GANGS  For  nearly  25  years, 
Gangs  of  New  York  was  director  Martin  Scorsese's  "next" 
movie.  The  wait  is  over.  Brigitte  Lacombe  and  Evgenia  Peretz 
spotlight  the  $95  million  film,  which  stars  Leonardo 
DiCaprio.  Cameron  Diaz,  and  Daniel  Day-Lewis 34z 

ZE-E  E-E-ENCREDIBLE  PAOLO!  Life  with  ID 
modeling-agency  owner  Paolo  ZampoUi  is  a  whirl  of 
clubs.  expat-European  restaurants,  and  Siberian  beauties. 
Sure,  the  handsome  young  Italian  has  gotten  plenty  of 
media  attention  for  his  fledgling  business,  but  how  serious 
is  he?  As  Nancy  Jo  Sales  finds  out.  the  answer  is:  "Varry!" 
Photographs  by  Walter  Chin 344 
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THE  TAO  OF  JACK  G.E.'s  Jack  Welch  has  been  lauded  as 
"the  manager  of  the  century."  On  his  retirement,  the  idol  of 
corporate  America  gets  an  exit  interview  from  David  Margolick, 
who  debriefs  him  on  his  job,  golf,  and  the  Honeywell-merger 
and  PCB  controversies.  Plus,  in  an  excerpt  from  his  new  memoir, 
Jack:  Straight  from  the  Gut.  Welch  tells  of  his  toughest 
moments  and  shares  the  principles  on  which  he  built  his 
reputation.  Portraits  by  Annie  Leibovitz 3481 
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31  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CULTURE 

Blood  brothers    Veronica  Webb  on  the  Hughes  brothers' 
From  Hell.  Hot  Reels;  Kevin  Sessums  on  Bruce  Weber's 
documentary  Chop  Siiey:  Bruce  Handy  on  Barry  Levinson's 
Bandits:  Richard  Rushfield  on  the  PBS  special  Goldwyn. 
Elissa  Schappelfs  Hot  Type.  Henry  Alford  heralds  the 
theatrical  return  of  The  Womett.  Steven  Daly  gets  Spiritualized; 
Edward  Helmore  on  New  York  phenoms  the  Strokes.  Henry 
Porter  sizes  up  Neil  LaBute's  Tlie  Shape  ofTliings:  Henry  Alford 
checks  in  with  Broadway  darling  Craig  Bierko 145 
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THE  DEVIL  AND  MOTHER  TERESA  To  most, 
including  the  Pope,  Mother  Teresa  is  a  candidate  for  sainthood. 
Not  so  fast,  says  Christopher  Hitchens,  who  recently 
accepted  the  Vatican's  invitation  to  play  devil's  advocate 
in  the  matter  of  her  beatification 166 

CRIME  AFTER  CRIME  While  on  tour  for  his  true-crime 
collection  Justice.  Dominick  Dunne  dissects  the  disappearance 
of  Chandra  Levy,  offers  his  opinion  on  I'AJJdire  Lizzie. 
and  gets  more  hints  of  a  cover-up  in  the  death  of  Edmond 
Safra.  Oh,  and  about  that  Skakel-trial  witness  who  OD'd  ....  176 

THE  BURNING  SEASON  Fighting  wildfire  is  an 
unpredictable  combat  in  which  death  is  only  a  gust 
away.  In  an  excerpt  from  his  new  book.  Fire.  Sebastian  Junger 
learns  the  ways  of  hotshots  on  a  quest  for  the  perfect  blaze  ...  186 

ONLY  AT  SILVANO'S  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  Silvano  Marchetto's  restaurant  has  been  a  second  home 
to  New  York's  artists,  actors,  writers,  and  the  occasional  editor. 
Upon  the  publication  of  the  Da  Silvano  Cookbook,  Nick  Tosches 
explains  why  the  literati  still  say,  "  Vado  da  Silvano"— 
"I'm  going  to  Silvano's."  Photograph  by  Jonathan  Becker  . . .  218 

HOWARD  HUGHES'S  GERM  WARFARE 

America's  first  billionaire,  Howard  Hughes,  went  from  being 
a  highflier  who  romanced  Hollywood's  top  stars  to  living 
as  an  utter  recluse.  Two  never-before-published  memos  reveal 
his  astonishing,  almost  comical  obsession  with  germs, 
which  held  him  captive  for  his  last  20  years 220 
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Borsheim's 

Omaha,  NE 
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STYLE  Tti  LIVE  IN 

,.^««lg  for  everyday,  you  want  a  look  that's  gc^fehed,  but  not  stiff.  It  should  be  casual,  yet  neat.^ 
And  above  all,  you  want  it  to  be  comfortable. -ERMENEGILDO  ZEGNA  creates  luxurious  style, 

which  perfectly  fits  both  you  and  your  lifestyle.  For  the  new  2001  Collection,  Zegna  breathes 
new  life  into  men's  fashion.  Created  with  a  mix  of  refined  materials  and  tailoring,  the  styles  offer 

comfortable  shapes,  warm  colors  and  a  free  and  easy  spirit.  The  result:  no  matter  where  you 
find  yourself,/rf'2egna;  you'll  always  be  in  style. 
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PERFECT  FOR 
AROUND  TOWN 

There  are  times  when  this  is  the  fastest  way  to 
get  around  town.  When  designing  a  connfortable 
work  wardrobe,  however,  there  are  no  short  cuts. 
Checi<  yourself  into  a  Zegna  suit,  and  you'll  sQon 
.'digpo^r  tbe  time  was  well  spent  Made  with  exclusive 
Zeg'na  fabrlcsVtFie'Sbft  Cotlectft5h'a4feW9-you  to.iUOve. 
freely,  without  boundaries,  and  without  wrinkles. 


-iJvertising  Section 


CREME   DE 
LA  CREME 


There  is  something  to  be  said  for  exclusivity, 
vand  with  16  hours  of  handwork  put  into  each 
suit,  "exclusive"  just  may  be  an  understatement 
The  Zegna  Napoli  Collection  represents  the 
finest  of  the  tailor's  art,  with  a  number  of  your 
personal  finishing  touches  made  by  hand. 
Made  with  the  world's  best  fabrics— 13-micron 
superfine  merino  wool,  cashmere  and  vicuna— 
tI  is  no  wonder  we  can't  seem  to  keep  our 
hands  off  of  them.  "* 


SCORE! 


In  the  game  room,  there's  more  than  one  way 
to  show  off  your  winning  style.  And  in  the 
relaxed  comfort  of  Zegna's  camel  hair  stretch 
sweaters,  you  will  definitely  find  yourself  able  to 
raise  your  hands  in  victory  Made  of  traditional 
and  raw  fibers,  the  color  palette  is  natural,  with 
tones  of  ecru  and  camel.  Next  to  this  polished 
look,  anything  else  appears  amateur. 
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A  STEP  ABOVE 

^^HMMth  attention  to  detail,  precious  fabrics  and  i 

^^^^^^^ocus  on  quality,  Zegna  offers  style  that  is  £ 

cut  above  the  rest.  Never  fashion  for  fashion's 

sake,  each  piece  is  a  balance  of  style  anc 

function.  This  reversible  Nappa  leather  coH' 
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jLER  NEAREST  YOU,  LOG  ON  TO  WWW.ZEGNA.COM  OR  CALL  (888)  880-3462i 


Platina  Selene  - 

An  exquisite  selection  of  platinum 

diamond  jewelry  with  18-karat  gold 

accents.  Platina  Selene  is  both 

fashionable  and  accessible. 

Prices  range  from 
$50049,000. 


DAnnunzio 

NEW    YORK 

available  exclusively  at 
D'Annunzio  Diamond  Galleries 

for  the  location  nearest  you ,  call 

888'82C'DANN 

(888-822-3266) 

or  visit  our  web  site  at 

www.DannunzioNY.com 
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THE  MARK  OF  MAINBOCHER  Seven  decades 
ahead  of  Tom  Ford.  Marc  Jacobs.  Michael  Kors.  and  Narciso 
Rodriguez,  an  American  named  Main  Rousseau  Bocher 
took  the  Paris  fashion  world  by  storm,  then  fled  the  Nazis 
for  New  York.  Laura  Jacobs  recalls  Mainbocher's 
breakthroughs  (the  strapless  gown,  the  sleeveless  dress), 
his  invitation-only  clients,  and  the  betrayal  that  ultimately 
shuttered  his  salon 224 


Spjexmn^jepx>^ 


THE  NEW  ESTABLISHMENT  2001  Who's  been 
naughty?  Who's  been  nice?  Who's  missed  his  earnings?  Whose 
stock  fell  in  price?  We've  checked  the  list  and  taken  it  global  for 
our  seventh  annual  ranking  of  the  50  most  powerful  leaders 
of  the  Information  Age.  Illustrations  by  Peter  Stemmler 243 
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STERLING  HAY  DEN  Nan  Darien  connects  with 

the  spirit  world.  Lars  Nilsson's  well-cut  speed  dial;  Out  &  In— 

anorexia-bashing,  1-800-COLLECT.  Ed  Coaster,  lost 

in  cyberspace 27l 
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EDITOR'S  LETTER:  Whoa!  I'm  Getting  Paid  for  This?...  86!)  s 

CONTRIBUTORS 96 

LETTERS:  The  Fox  Factor 132 

CREDITS 367 

PLAN  ETARI U  M :  Trust  but  verify.  Libra 368  : 

PROUST  QUESTIONNAIRE:  AlHirschfeld 370 : 
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VANITY  FAIR 


ADVERTISING    AND    PROMOTION     •     EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITIES 


Get  Tied  to  the  Cause... 

Wear  your  heart  on  your  sleeve,  in  your 
hair,  or  even  around  your  neck.  Join  Marcia 
Gay  Harden  (in  this  issue)  and  show  your 
solidarity  in  the  fight  against  breast  cancer 
by  sporting  this  season's  most  important 
accessory— a  special-edition  silk  scarf  created 
exclusively  for  Ford  by  designer  Leonello 
Borghi.  Proceeds  from  each  $12  scarf  will 
benefit  breast  cancer  charities  including  The 
Big  Bam!,  The  American  Cancer  Society  and 
The  Susan  G.  Komen  Breast  Cancer 
Foundation.  For  more  information  on  these 
organizations,  visit  fordvehicles.com. 

Pick  up  your  silk  scarf  from  now  until 
the  end  of  October  at  all  Macy's  stores 
nationwide  or  online  at  macys.com. 

...and  Live  Like  a  Star! 

Now  that  you  share  her  accessories,  share 
her  lifestyle!  Visit  fordvehicles.com  to  enter 
the  "Live  Like  a  Star"  Sweepstakes  for  a 
chance  to  win  a  trip  to  Los  Angeles  for  a 
taste  of  the  star  treatment. 

Grand  prize  package  includes: 

•  Round-trip  airfare  to  Los  Angeles 

•  Four-night  luxury  accommodations 
at  The  Peninsula  Beverly  Hills 

•  Spa  treatments  and  makeover 

•  Dinner  for  two  at  one  of  Los  Angeles' 
hottest  restaurants 

•  Limousine  service  for  a  night 

To  enter  and  for  complete  rules,  visit 
fordvehicles.com.  NO  PURCHASE  NECES- 
SARY. Open  to  individuals  who  have 
Internet  access  as  of  9/11/01.  Offer  valid 
until  1 1/26/01.  Void  where  prohibited. 


Lefi  to  right:  Samuel  L  Jackson,  Andy  Garcia,  Adam  Sandler,  Thomas  Gibson, 
James  Garner,  Michael  Douglas,  Haley  Joel  Osment,  Martin  Sheen,  Kyle  MacLachlan, 
Kurt  Russell,  Kenny  G,  and  Greg  Kinnear;  Ken  Melidoni  of  British  Airways  with  David 
Tillman  of  MPTF. 

Michael  Douglas  and  Friends 

British  Airways  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  this  year's  Michael  Douglas  and  Friends 
Celebrity  Golf  tournament.  Held  at  Ocean  Trails  Golf  Club  in  Rancho  Palos  Verdes  on 
July  8,  the  tournament,  presented  by  Best  Western  International,  included  Hollywood 
heavyweights  who  teed-off  for  a  friendly  competition  benefiting  the  Motion  Picture  & 
Television  Fund.  With  Catherine  Zeta-Jones  and  Kirk  Douglas  cheering  them  on,  these 
stars  helped  raise  over  $500,000  for  MPTF  Event  sponsors  included  Callaway  Golf 
Dr.  Pepper,  Lexus,  and  OceanTrails. 


macys 


Left  to  right:  EVIAN  a  with  mini  pink  straws  were  served  to  guests;  Guests  enjoy  EVIAN® 
Natural  Spring  Water;  Phillipa  Hunter  and  Catiiy  Alessio  from  EVIAN*. 

EVIAN®  Kicks  Off  a  Sports  Night 

On  July  11,  guests  flocked  to  an  EVIAN^  event  at  the  Reebok  Sports  Club/NY  on  the 
Upper  West  Side  to  view  a  photo  retrospective  featuring  exclusive  Var)itY  Fair  images 
of  sports  stars  including  Michael  Jordan  and  Lance  Armstrong.  EVIAN«  Natural  Spring 
Water,  wine,  and  hors  d'oeuvres  were  served,  while  guests  toured  the  facility  and 
entered  a  contest  to  win  a  free  trial  membership. 
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>  olum©""  M^scarc-'  -n  Rich  Black.©  2001  Neutrogena  Corp. 
more  nbott  Visibly  Firm  log  onto  www.neutrogena.com 


MOW,  FIRMER  SKIN 
FROM  A  MAKEUP. 
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Moisture  makeop 

^eutrogena^ 


with 
SPF  20 


New  Visibly  Firm  iVIoisture  iViakeup 
v\/ith  Active  Copper™ 

Within  2  weeks  Visibly  Firm  is  clinically  proven  to: 


Firm  skin 

V 

Increase  elasticity 

V 

Reduce  appearance  of  fine  lines 

V 

Improve  clarity,  radiance  and  texture 

V 

>  Copper  is  a  collagen-building  nninerai  found 
naturally  in  your  body  proven  to  firm  skin. 

>  Neutrogena's  Active  Copper™  teclnnology 
gently,  safely  restores  copper. 

>With  hydrating,  soft,  skin-true  coverage, 
firmer  younger-looking  skin  is  back. 

Available  in  12  SInades.  SPF  20 
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Blackened  MOVEMENT  AND  CROWN  set  with  a  natural  black  diamond,  natural  galuchat  leather  stra^ 
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SIXTY  YEARS   OF  AMERICAN   STYLE 


COACH 


AmemberofcitigroupJ 


Let's  talk  for  a  moment  about  financial  success. 
Don't  worry,  this  isn't  one  of  those  times  where  you  have  to  read  about  another 
14  year  old  with  his  own  software  company. 

This  is  about  real  financial  success.  In  the  world  we  all  live  in. 
Real  success  isn't  about  status  symbols,  or  impressing  your  neighbors,  or  what 
resides  in  your  garage. 

It's  about  prosperity  on  your  own  terms.  Internal  rewards. 

It's  about  what  resides  in  your  head. 

It's  that  moment  of  pure  quiet  right  before  you  go  to  sleep,  blissfully  absent  of  the 

nagging  voices  of  "How  Am  I  Ever  Going  To" 

and  its  evil  twin,  "If  Only  I  Had  A." 
In  short,  financial  success  doesn't  come  from  having  a  lot  of  money. 

It  comes  from  not  having  to  worry  about  money. 
But  wait  a  minute,  you  may  be  saying,  I  thought  this  was  a  bank  ad.  Where's  all 
the  talk  about  interest  rates  and  decimal  points? 

Don't  get  us  wrong  We  think  that  stuff  is  important,  too. 
But  only  in  the  way  it  fits  into  the  bigger  picture.  The  way  it  allows  you  to  live 
on  your  own  terms.  Unfettered  by  the  stress  that  comes  standard  with  a  fully 
equipped  lifestyle  beyond  your  means. 

We  're  talking  about  reaching  an  e  siyi  libri  um  . 
A  place  where  money  is  no  longer  the  overriding  concern.  And  we  have  tools  to 
help  you  get  there. 

Like  free  financial  checkups  with  someone  who  will  take  the  time  to 
understand  your  priorities.  Credit  cards  that  you  can  customize  to  fit  your  needs. 
And  loan  consolidation,  so  you  can  focus  on  the  things  in  life  that  really  matter. 

If  this  is  a  place  you'd  like  to  be,  visit  us  at  www.citi.com.  It's  a  peaceful, 
comfortable  state  of  mind,  and  the  neighbors  are  really  cool. 
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For  more  colourful  ideas, 
visit  www.clinique.com 
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He  said      / 
he  beat  me// 
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because  k 
deserved  it 
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HELPING  END  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE 


"He  tried  to  strangle  me  last  night." 

Melissa  cried  as  she  wrote  these  words,  eight  months  pregnant  and 
seeking  an  order  of  protection  fronn  her  husband.  Their  high  school 
romance  had  seemed  like  a  fairy  tale,  but  when  the  honeymoon  ended, 
the  beatings  began.  Terrified,  she  hid  her  abuse  from  family  and  friends. 
Once  she  was  finally  free  from  her  abusive  husband,  Melissa  began  to 
share  her  story  with  other  young  women,  so  they  would  know  that  no 
one  should  live  with  domestic  violence. 


Now  I  know 

I  deserve  better. 


Too  often,  society  blames  victims  of  domestic  violence  for  not  leaving, 
rather  than  holding  the  abusers  responsible.  The  reality  is  that  financial 
dependency,  concern  for  the  children  and  the  fear  of  being  pursued  or 
even  killed  can  make  the  idea  of  escape  seem  impossible.  No  one  deserves 
to  be  abused.  And  everyone  should  have  someone  to  turn  to.   With  your 
support,  domestic  violence  programs  across  America  can  offer  hope  and 
new  beginnings. 

Just  ask  Melissa. 


If  you  or  sonneone  you  know  needs  help, 

or  if  you'd  like  to  make  a  contribution,  contact: 

National  Domestic  Violence  Hotline 
(800)799-SAFEext.25 

(800)  787-3224  (TTY) 
www.ndvh.org 


Supported  by  the  Philip  Morris  companies 


KRAFT  FOODS  INC.        MILLER  BREWING  COMPANY        PHILIP  MORRIS  U.S.A. 

www.philipmorris.com 
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Whoa!  Fm  Getting 
Paid  for  This? 


Spy  magazine,  which  I  co- 
founded  in  1986  and  co-edited 
for  five  years,  was,  as  befitted 
its  meager  endowment,  a 
ship  with  a  few  ill-paid  offi- 
cers on  the  bridge  and  dozens 
of  younger,  even-more-poorly-paid 
hands  stuffed  into  the  hold.  Whenev- 
er the  outlook  for  the  magazine's 

long-term  prospects  would  wither  temporarily— and  this  hap- 
pened a  lot— my  partners  and  I  would  round  up  the  staff  for 
something  approaching  a  pep  talk.  I  would  rattle  on  about  turn- 
ing corners  and  new  advertisers  and  such,  subjects  that  no 
doubt  bored  them  to  death.  But  what  I  think  did  grab  their  at- 
tention was  when  I  instructed  them  to  look  around  at  the  other 
people  in  the  room.  They  were  all  in  their  early  20s;  this  was 
their  first  job  out  of  school  and  was  therefore  a  defining  mo- 
ment in  their  lives  up  to  that  point.  I  told  them  that  years 
from  now  they  would  all  look  back  on  these  uncertain  times 
as  the  good  old  days.  A  decade  or  more  later,  most  are  still 
close  friends,  and  a  number  of  them  have  even  married  one 
another.  Nine  of  them  are  on  the  masthead  of  this  magazine. 
And  I  think  all  of  them  agree  with  me: 


ON  THE  COVER:  Daniel  Radclfffe; 
jj^Jon^ftjtter,  flies  high  above 
"^^W^^piln  his  Quidditch  broom. 

Props  styled  by  Rick  Floyd.  '"*'" 

'    Photographed  exclusively  for  \., 
'  tViAnnie^i^lsaotz  on  June  26,  2jQ|0L, 
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looking  back,  those  really  were  ' 
good  old  days. 

It  was  one  of  the  few  opinioi 
felt  on  safe  ground  with,  becaus 
decade  earlier  I  had  walked  into 
Time  &  Life  Building  and  begu 
job  as  a  writer  at  Time,  an  oppo 
nity  that  would  certainly  becc 
one  of  the  defining  moments  in: 
own  life.  New  to  New  York,  possessing  hmited  abilities,  a  w 
ly  incomplete  university  education,  and  a  single  suit,  I  felt  I 
ribly  out  of  place.  Let  me  tell  you,  the  talent  was  thick  on 
ground  at  Time  in  those  days.  In  the  three-year  period  aroi 
my  joining  the  magazine,  on  a  few  corridors  on  the  24th  ; 
25th  floors  of  the  Time  &  Life  Building  were  fresh  new  tak 
to  make  a  lesser  soul  such  as  myself  tremble.  "Are  all  New  \7 
ers  this  clever?"  I  thought  many  times. 

Blessedly,  the  answer  was  no.  This  group  was  special.  Ne. 
all  were  in  their  20s  and  all  flowered  with  such  an  abunda 
of  writerly  gifts  that  over  the  years  they  would  come  to  fill  j( 
nalism's  pantheon.  Walter  Isaacson,  who  rose  to  become 
top  editor  at  Time  and  is  now  the  C.E.O.  of  CNN,  was  th; 
So  was  Kurt  Andersen,  with  whom  I  co-founded  Spy. 
became  the  editor  of  New  York  and  a  co-founder  of  Insn 
.com.  Jim  Kelly,  the  current  managing  editor  of  Ti, 
was  there,  as  were  Steve  Smith,  a  future  editor  of  U.S.  A 
&  World  Report,  and  Evan  Thomas,  the  historian  and  k\\ 
time  Washington-bureau  chief  of  Newsweek.  Four  to\ 
ing  figures  at  The  New  York  Times  prowled  the  hallway 
Time  in  those  days:  Frank  Rich,  now  the  paper's  cultn| 
essayist,  Alessandra  Stanley,  its  former  Rome-bureau  cL 
Michiko  Kakutani,  the  paper's  chief  book  critic,  and  1V\| 
reen  Dowd,  its  star  op-ed-page  columnist.  The  last 
went  on  to  win  Pulitzer  Prizes.  James  Atlas,  the  biogrt 
er  and  co-founder  of  the  Penguin  Lives  Series,  was  a  c 
temporary.  So  was  Richard  Stengel,  a  former  speechwi 
for  Bill  Bradley  who  is  now  the  editor  of  Time.com. 
all  stay  in  touch,  and  I  would  venture  that  all  regul 
i      look  back  on  that  period  as  something  quite  magical. 
Now,  more  than  20  years  after  starting  at  Time,  ar 
decade  after  leaving  Spy,  I  find  that  I  have  spent  clos 
a  decade  at  Vanity  Fair  And  not  a  day  goes  by  wht 
don't  cherish  the  moment  when  I  take  the  elevator  to 
magazine's  impossibly  sleek  new  offices  on  the  2. 
floor  of  the  Conde  Nast  Building. 

I  sit  down  at  my  desk,  and  armed  with  a  pencil 

a  cup  of  black  coffee  I  go  through  the  morning  r 

and  then  spend  an  hour  or  so  on  the  phone  with  s 

members  and  contributors.  In  the  course  of  the  w 

I'll  have  worked  my  way  through  a  good  part  of 

masthead,  surely  one  of  the  greatest  collection; 

writers,  photographers,  and  editors  ever  assemt 

under  one  logo.  Three  are  Pulitzer  Prize  winn 

nine  are  former  editors  in  chief  There  are  best-sel 

authors.  Brilliant  minds.  Big  egos.  It's  a  dream. 

having  a  hot  flash.  No,  I  just  spilled  my  cof 

Still,  it's  beginning  to  feel  very  much  like  the  g< 

old  days.  — graydon  car 
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im  Amplifies 
Curls 

Separates  | 

Discover  Panoramic  Vl 


AMPLICILS 

PANORAMIC  VOLUME  MASCARA 

I  The  exclusive  Ampliflex®  formula  and  patented 
brush  build  lashes  with  a  fan-like  sweep  of  vitamin-enriched 
fullness.  Now,  amplify,  curl  and  separate  lashes  with  no  clumping. 

RESULT  :  Immensely  thick,  intensely  glamorous  lashes. 
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What  makes  a  MARRIAGE  work? 

Knowing  the  CHOCOLATE  HEART. 

is  always  hers. 
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SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNi;      Hnarette 
Smoke  Contains  Carbon  Monoxide. 
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he's  not  your  child. 


ut  if  you  give  her  a  ride  home  with  your  kids, 


\' 


he  might  as  well  be. 


:arpooling.  On  the  wings  of  Goodyear. 
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Look  up  your 
old  flame. 


The  Better  Business  Bureau. 

We're  shedding  light  on 

issues  that  affect  you  now, 

such  as  Internet  fraud,  home 

improvement,  travel,  and 

privacy.  To  check  on 

businesses  and  charities, 

call  your  local  BBB.  Or 

just  click  on  this  web  site 

for  helpful  information: 


\Afww.ne>A/york.  bbb.org 


The  Better  Business  Bureau 

Helping  you  find  solutions. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


For  special  correspondent  Bob  Colacello,  attending  the  round  of  dinner  parties 
given  by  Prince  Charles— his  thank-you  to  the  patrons  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  Foundation-!! 
was  not  at  all  what  he  had  expected.  "I  thought  it  would  be  stodgy  and  square,  and 
I  was  surprised  at  how  stylish,  rela.xed,  and  even  sort  of  hip  the  whole  thing  was," 
says  Colacello  (left).  "The  setting  was  grand,  but  the  attitude  was  not."  Contributing 
photographer  Jonathan  Becker  was  equally  delighted  by  how  trusting  the  Palace 
was  in  allowing  him  to  "take  pictures  at  both  Buckinghain  Palace  and  Highgrove  fairly 
untethered.  It  was  unprecedented,"  he  says.  "I  was  thrilled  at  the  Prince's  generosity." 


It's  not  danger  in  itself  that 

interests  contributing  editor 

Sebastian  Junger,  but  rather 

"the  drama  that  surrounds  things 

that  are  dangerous."  A  point 

well  illustrated  by  his  two  pieces  in 

this  month's  issue.  The  first  is  an 

article  about  forest-fire  fighters— 

e.xcerpted  from  his  new  collection, 

F/;t'— which  is  drawn  from  an 

earlier  project  on  "dangerous  work" 

in  America.  (Another  part  of  that 

project,  on  commercial  fishermen, 

went  on  to  become  the  best-selling 

book  The  Perfect  Sturm. )  Next  is  his 

report  from  Skopje,  Macedonia, 

where  he  was  exposed  to  a 

different  kind  of  terror:  a  near  coup 

outside  his  hotel  window.  "I've  been 

in  a  number  of  war  zones,  but 

I've  never  seen  a  political  or 

social  crisis  like  that."  Junger 

says.  "A  crowd  of  5,000  is  really 

almost  a  force  of  nature." 

CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    10  4 
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HE  SMOOKE  COLLECTION 

I20TH  CENTURY  MASTERPIECES 


AUCTION 

NOVEMBER    5.    7:00    PM 
RESERVED    SEATING 

VIEWING 

TUESDAY    OCTOBER    30- 
SATURDAY    NOVEMBER    3 
1  0;00    AM    -    5:00    PM 
SUNDAY    NOVEMBER    4 
1  0:00    AM-    7:00PM 


INFORMATION 

SIMON    de    PURY 

DANIELLA    LUXEMBOURG 

212    471     1  336 

212    47  1    2746    FAX 

LORI    KUTSHER 

21 2    570    4830 

21 2    585    01 26    FAX 


FERNAND    LEGER 

LES    QUATRE    CONSTR UCTE U RS 

SUR    FOND    JAUNE 

1  950 

OIL    ON    CANVAS 

67    '.    X    75'   .    IN, 

171.4    X    1918    CM 

ESTIMATE 
$3,000,000-4,000,000 


PH  1  LLI  PS 

AUCTION  E  ERS 


PHILLIPS,    de    PURY 

&    LUXEMBOURG 

3    WEST    57    STREET 

NEW    YORK 

2  12    570    4830 

2  12     570    2207    FAX 

phillips-auctions.com 
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FINEST  CLOTHING  AND  LUXUIl 
AVAILABLE  WORLDWIDE \l\m\ 

HELMUT  LANG  80  GREENE  STREET  NEW  YOF 
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by   I'alek   Philippe 


For  informatiorifParefc  ,Pn 


,r  Plaza,  New  York,  New  York  100JO,''"1%i:  1212M6:124Q.    www.pntokcojri 
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VANITY  FAIR 


I   VANI  I  Y    I-AIK 

network 

ADVERTISING    AND    PROMOTION 
EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITIES 

Stop  by  the  following  addresses  as  you 
cruise  the  information  superhighway. 


The  Luxury  Collection 

HAWAIi 
www.luxurycollectionhawaii.com 

Five  unique  ways  to  kiss  the  ordinary 
world  goodbye.  For  reservations, 

call  1-800-325-DLUX  or  visit 
www.luxurycollectionhawaii.com. 


Mercury 

MOUNTAINEER 

www.2002mountaineer.com 

The  SUV  built  for  here,  is  here.  Presenting 

the  all  new  2002  Mercury  Mountaineer. 

Visit  www.2002mountaineer.com  or  call 

888-566-8888  for  o  brochure. 
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MIKIMOTQ 

www.mikimotoamerica.com 

Synonymous  with  uncompromising  quality, 
superb  craftsmanship,  and  design  artistry, 
Mikimoto  presents  its  exceptional  collec- 
tion of  the  world's  finest  cultured  pearls  at 
Mikimoto  Boutiques  ond  fine 
jewelers  worldwide. 


nike 


www.nike.com 

The  most  complete  selection  of  Nike 

products  anywhere— from  customizable 

footwear  to  Internet  exclusives,  teomed 

with  interactive  coverage  of  the 

world's  top  athletes. 


PATEK  PHILIPPE 

GENEVE 
www.patel<.com 

See  the  Patek  Philippe  Collection,  tour  the 

workshops  in  Geneva,  and  discover  how 

the  finest  timepieces  in  the  world  are  made. 


PERRY      ELLIS 
A      M      E      R      I      C      .i| 

www.perryellis.com 

Visit  PerryEllis.com  for  a  catalog  of 
products,  where  to  find  them,  events  calen- 
dar, promotions,  and  exciting  information 
about  our  collections. 
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During  his  20  years  as  C.E.O. 

of  General  Electric,  Jack  Welch 

was  the  subject  of  innumerable 

articles  and  books.  Now  that 

he's  retiring,  Welch,  a  native  of 

Salem,  Massachusetts,  and 

the  only  son  of  an  Irish-American 

railroad  conductor,  tells  his  side 

of  the  story  in  his  memoir.  Jack: 

Straight  from  the  Gut.  out  now 

from  Warner  Books  (which 

paid  $7.1  million  for  the  North 

American  rights).  "It  was  the 

hardest  thing  I've  ever  done,"  says 

the  man  who  turned  G.E.  into 

the  most  valuable  and  profitable 

company  in  the  world.  An 

excerpt  begins  on  page  353. 
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Contributing  editor  Leslie  Bennetts 

was  introduced  to  the  magical 
world  of  the  Harry  Potter  books  by 
her  children,  12-year-old  Emily  and      j 
9-year-o'd  Nick  (who  has  read  each 
of  the  four  books  seven  times  and 
is  the  household's  resident  expert). 
"They're  a  wonderful  read,  not  just 
for  kids  but  for  adults,"  says  Bennetts, 
who  on  page  300  previews  the  film, 
which  will  be  released  next  month.  "I 
know  lots  of  grown-ups  who  are  huge 
Harry  Potter  fans.  I  think  the  books 
are  going  to  become  real  classics,  as  tl 
Oz  books  have  been  for  generations." 


\^* 


I  , 


While  interviewing 

Jack  Welch,  the  outgoing 

C.E.O.  of  General 

Electric,  contributing  editor 

David  Margolick  recalled 

a  childhood  ritual  in  which 

his  family  would  watch  the 

G.E.  College  Bowl  every 

Sunday  and  compete,  along 

with  the  two  teams,  in 

answering  trivia  questions. 

He  even  remembered  the 

commercials— all  with    ^^f    ,.*""*"/ 

jingles  for  G.E.  products- 

and  sang  them  to  Welch. 

As  it  turned  out,  Welch 

had  no  real  recollection 

of  the  program  or  the  tunes.  "It  was  a  telling  moment,"  says  Margolick.  wh(l 

profiles  Welch  on  page  348.  "I  was  more  sentimental  than  he  was.  It  was  this  lacM 

of  sentimentality  that  made  him  as  successful  in  business  as  he  has  been.'  | 

CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    10 
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"Danger"  boot. 
Rainbow  boa  from 
Guyana. 

1-800-441-4488 


PARIS 

ENCOUNTERS 

WITH  THE  EARTH'S 

BEAUTY 


VANITY  FAIR 


I   VAN!  I  Y    hAIR 

network 

ADVERTISING    AND    PROMOTION 
EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITIES 

Stop  by  the  following  addresses  as  you 
cruise  the  information  superhighway. 


atinum 

lost  Precious  of  a  I  meta 


The  most  Precious  oT  a  I  nietals. 

PLATINUM  GUILD  INTERNATIONAL 

www.preciousplatinum.com 

Celebrate  your  most  precious  moments 
with  the  world's  most  precious  jewelry 

metal. ..platinum.  No  metal  is  more  rare, 
more  lasting  or  more  elegant.  To  learn 

more  about  platinum  jewelry,  please  visit 
www.preciousplatinum.com. 


WWW.  rainforest,  com 

The  Rugged  Elegance  of  Rainforest 

Outerwear:  Shop  on-line,  find  the  nearest 

Rainforest  retailer,  learn  how  to  care 

for  your  garment  and  register  to  win 

a  free  jacket. 


RAYMOND  WEIL 

GENEVE 
www.  raym  ond-weil.  ch 

Raymond  Weil  watches,  available 
in  classic,  sporty,  and  dressy  styles, 

including  stainless  steel,  18K  gold  plated. 
Expansion  Clasp,  or  leather  straps. 

Watches  are  water  resistant  to  165  feet. 


ROCKPORT 

www.rocl<port.  com 

THE  ROCKPORT  COMPANY.  Don't 
just  walk     .  Visit  www.rockport.com  or 
Rockport  concept  stores  for  comfortable 
and  stylish  footwear,  apparel  and  acces- 
sories. 1-800-ROCKPORT 


SEIKO 

ivww.se/7toC/S4.com 

Looking  for  o  new  watch,  or  just  passing 

time?   Browse  our  key  collections,  look  up 

a  Seiko  retailer  and  much  more  at 

www.SeikoUSA.com. 


SONY 

www.sonysty/e.com 

One  box.  One  system.   One  simple  set-up. 

One  unbelievable  experience. 

The  Sony  DVD  Dream  System,  bring  it 

home  today  and  experience  the  intensity 

of  DVD  tonight,  www.sonystyle.com. 
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Surrounding  Paolo  Zampolli  with 

leggy,  beautiful  girls  was  hardly  a 

conceptual  stretch  for  photographer 

Walter  Chin,  who  on  page 

344  captures  the  Italian  president 

of  ID  Models.  After  all,  Zampolli 

has  built  his  name  and  career 

on  legitimately  picking  up  gorgeous 

women  (it's  known  in  the  industry 

as  "scouting  talent")  and  signing 

them  to  his  agency.  "He's  charming 

for  sure,"  Chin  says,  "and  he  has 

exquisite  taste  in  everything,  even 

jewelry."  On  the  day  of  the  shoot,  the 

two  formed  a  bond  when  Chin,  an 

avid  watch  collector,  complimented 

Zampolli  on  his  Patek  Philippe.  "I 

have  the  same  watch.  I  knew  it  cost 

as  much  as  a  Mercedes."  Chin's  first 

book,  Work  in  Progress,  was 

recently  published  by  Stemmle. 


This  is  the  fourth  year  that 
editor-at-large  Matt  Tyrnauer  has 

overseen  the  New  Establishment, 

which  was  launched  in  1995.  "When 

we  began  the  New  Establishment,  the 

dot-com  revolution  had  not  yet 

started,  which  provides  insight  into 

why  it's  such  an  exciting  project  to 

work  on— things  change  in  a  blink  of 

an  eye.  Vanity  Fair  was  barely  on 

E-mail  then,"  Tyrnauer  says.  "The 

year  we  began  the  list  Steve  Case  was 

No.  25;  this  year  he's  No.  1."  From 

the  team  assigned  to  monitor  the 

moguls'  deals  and  deeds  throughout 

the  year  to  the  fat  dossiers  that  are 

eventually  produced,  the  reporting 

process,  Tyrnauer  says,  "is  not  unlike 

an  intelligence  operation." 

CONTINLIED    ON    PAOE    124 


Senior  fashion  market  editor 
Mary  F.  Braeunig,  who  is 

responsible  for  tracking  down  the 
clothes  for  celebrity  shoots, 
compares  her  job  to  a  scavenger 
hunt.  "Whether  digging  through 
racks  of  vintage  clothes  or  traveliri 
to  seasonal  shows  in  Milan  and 
Paris,  I'm  constantly  looking  for 
resources,"  says  Braeunig,  whose 
search  for,  say,  the  perfect  sequinci 
royal-blue  shirt  can  require  a  hunci 
phone  calls.  Never  content  to  rely 
a  particular  label  or  trend,  Braeun 
a  onetime  seamstress,  looks  for 
pieces  suited  to  the  overall  theme 
of  the  story.  "It's  like  a  mini-mo\  u 
she  says.  "We're  costuming  the  ca 
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network 

ADVERTISING     AND     PROMOTION     •       EVENTS     AND     OPPORTUNITIES 

The  advertisers  listed  below  invite  you  to  connect  with  them  for  additional  information  about  their 
products  and  services.  Stop  by  the  following  addresses  as  you  cruise  the  information  superhighway. 


diamond::  FOREVER 


vwwv.  adiamondisforever.  com 

For  the  ultimate  in  diamonds,  visit  the  newly  launched 

Design  Gallery  at  www.adiamondisforever.com 

to  view  hundreds  of  diamond  designs. 


BANANAREPUBLIC.COM 

WWW.  BananaRepublic.  com 

This  Fall  is  more  relaxed  and  o  lot  sexier  with 

eosy-to-wear  items,  luxury  fabrications,  and  a  neutral 

palette.  Now  in  petite  sizes  -  only  at 

BananaRepublic.com. 


Carii 


ler 


www.  cartier.  com 

Cartier  offers  a  wide  range  of  luxury  goods  including 

jewelry,  watches,  fragrance,  writing  instruments, 

lighters,  leather  goods,  silver,  and  crystal.  Visit 

our  Web  site  at  www.cartier.com. 


C^c^sic 


www.  nordstrom.  com/caslon 

Caslon— sophisticated,  timeless,  and  classic  The 

Caslon  online  boutique  housed  on  the  nordstrom.com 

site  is  designed  to  give  customers  the  opportunity  to 

purchase  Caslon  apparel  online.  Visit  us  at 

www.nordstrom.com/caslon. 


CLOS 


BOIS 


www.  closdubois.  com 

Found  in  the  heart  of  Sonoma  County,  Clos  du  Bois 

crafts  wines  that  showcase  this  extraordinary  region. 

For  more  than  25  years,  our  wines  hove  reflected  our 

signature  style— elegant,  soft,  and  supple.  Enjoy! 

Please  visit  us  at  closdubois.com. 
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www.  coach,  com 

Coach,  America's  leading  provider  of  quality 

lifestyle  accessories,  is  available  for  online  shopping. 

Visit  Coach  at  www.cooch  com,  featuring  a  wide 

assortment  of  handbags,  briefcases,  outerwear, 

shoes,  watches,  sunglasses,  and  travel  accessories. 


ColeHaan 

www.colehaan.com 

Cole  Hoon,  the  premier  casual  American  luxury  brand 
offering  high<)uality  handcrafted  men's  and  women's 
footwear,  accessories,  and  outerwear,  will  reopen  its 
expanded  global  flagship  store  at  Rockefeller  Center 
in  New  York  City  this  September. 


CORUM 


SWISS   TIMEPIECES 

www.corum.ch 

Catch  the  Bubble  Buzz  . . .  big,  bold,  and  bright.  A 

sapphire-domed  crystal  magnifies  the  super-luminous 

dial.  Swiss  mode.  Water-resistant  to  660  feet. 


E)n  DAnnunzio 


NEW    YORK 

www.DannunzioNY.com 

Designing  and  producing  some  of  the  most 

stylish  and  innovative  diamond  jewelry  available. 

Coll  888-82C-DANN  for  a  retailer  near  you,  or 

visit  us  on  the  Web. 


<& 


de  GRISOGONO 

GENEVE 

www.degrisogono.com 

Magnificent  jewelry  and  timepieces  contrasting 

the  dork  luster  of  black  diamonds  with  rubies, 

emeralds,  sapphires,  and  white  diamonds  created 

by  master  designer  Fowz  Gruosi. 


Di  MODOLO 

MI  LAND 

WWW.  dimodolo.  com 

Di  Modolo  Milano  Jewelry  Collection  for  women. 
Modern  ond  classic  styles  created  in  18K  white  and 
yellow  gold  and  featuring  diomonds,  semi-precious, 

and  precious  stones  in  a  beautiful  array  of  colors. 


LINDA      ALLARD 

ELLEN  TRACY 

www.ellentracy.com 

For  Fall  2001  the  Ellen  Tracy  collection  dresses 

women  for  a  range  of  lifestyles.   Feminine  fit  and 

flared  shaping  exist  side  by  side  with  the  equestrian 

look.  Visit  ellentracy.com  to  see  the  best  of  fall. 


GUESS.com 

www.  G  UESS.  com 

Snuggle  into  a  soft  sweoter  or  slip  on  a  sleek 

leather  jacket  and  boots  This  fall's  sexiest  fashions 

ore  v/oiiing  ar  GUESS.com. 


HELMUT  LANG 

PnRFUMS 

www.helmutlang.com 

I  WALK  IN,  I  SEE  YOU,  I  WATCH  YOU, 
I  SCAN  YOU,  I  WAIT  FOR  YOU,  I  TEASE  YOU, 
I  BREATHE  YOU,  I  SMELL  YOU  ON  MY  SKIN. 


homeportfolid.com 

WHERE    DREAMS   BECOME   HOMES.' 

WWW.  HomePortfolio.  com 

The  leading  Internet  destination  for  the 

best  in  home  design.  HomePortfolio.com  helps 

consumers  create  the  home  of  their  dreams. 


tjAEGER-LEC0ULTRp> 

www.Jaeger-LeCoultre.ch 

Established  in  1 833,  Jaeger-LeCoultre  is  a  pioneer 

of  sophisticated  movements  and  technical  watch 

designs.  V/e  invite  you  to  view  our  Reverso, 

Jooillerie,  and  Master  lines. 


The  art  of  performance  i  JAGUAK* 
www.x-type.com 

To  see  the  new  Jag  for  the  new  Jag  generation 
visitx-type.com. 


KENNETH  COLE 

new  york 
www.  kennethcole.  com 

Step  out  in  style  with  women's  ond  men's  clothing, 

footweor  and  accessories  from  Kenneth  Cole.  For 

more  information,  visit  us  ot  kennethcole.com. 


KitchenAid^ 

www.KitchenAid.com 

KitchenAid  offers  a  complete  line  of  beautifully 

designed,  professional-quality  major  and  countertop 

appliances.  For  more  information,  plus  recipes,  and 

entertaining  tips,  visitwww.KitchenAid.com, 

or  call  800-422-1230. 


LONGINES 


L'ELEGANCE  DU  TEMPS  DEPUIS  1832 

WWW.  longines.  com 

Longines,  the  elegance  of  time  since  1 832,  has 

o  rich  history  of  creatmg  timeless,  classically 

elegant  timepieces. 


^' 


LIZ  Claiborne 

800-578-7070  yvwwiiizclai^orne.com   ©2001  Liz  Claiborne  Inc. 


The  Science  Part. 


The  Seiko  Kinetic  Auto  Relay 
is  powered  by  tiuman  movement. 
There  is  no  battery  to  change. 
There  are  no  springs.  It  is  not 
self-winding.  Motion,  no  matter 
how  slight,  charges  it. 

If  it  senses  three  days  of  inactivity, 
it  puts  itself  into  a  sort  of  sus- 
pended animation.  A  few  shakes 
of  your  wrist  wakes  it  up.  It  then 
automatically  resets  itself  to  the 
exact  time,  even  if  it's  been  asleep 
for  up  to  four  years. 

There  is  nothing  else  like  it 
in  the  world. 
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For  editorial  associate  Heather  Fink, 

the  New  Establishment,  which  starts 

on  page  243,  is  a  12-month  labor  of 

love,  sweat,  and  trivia.  Fink's  herculean 

task:  to  track,  analyze,  and  organize 

every  telling  detail,  professional  and 

personal,  of  the  more  than  50  moguls' 

lives,  compiling  mammoth  files  that 

she,  editor-at-large  Matt  Tyrnauer, 

and  various  writers  transform  into  V.F.'s 

annual  rankings.  Now  an  Information 

Age  connoisseur.  Fink,  25,  admits 

these  pioneers  have  the  allure  of  rock 

stars  to  her.  After  passing  Steve  Case  on 

the  street,  the  Connecticut  native 

was  starstruck.  "I  noted  with  interest 

that  he  was  wearing  a  Hawaiian  shirt. 

I  know  more  about  these  people's 

lives  than  is  probably  healthy!" 


Arthur  Miller's  writing  career  has 
spanned  more  than  si.x  decades,  yet  his 
work,  which  includes  such  theater 
classics  as  Death  of  a  Salesman  and  The 
Cnicihle,  remains  as  relevant  as  ever. 
In  addition  to  The  Crucible's,  return  to 
Broadway  this  winter,  a  film  version 
of  his  1945  novel.  Focus,  about  anti- 
Semitism  in  America,  opens  this  month, 
prompting  his  thoughts  on  page  326. 
"The  film— so  many  years  since  the 
novel  was  written— revived  in  me  the 
America  of  the  40s.  I  was  astonished 
at  how  efTortlessly  this  movie  could 
capture  the  era,"  Miller  says.  His  new 
book.  On  Politics  and  the  Art  of  Acting, 
has  just  been  published  by  Viking 
Penguin,  and  he  is  at  work  on  a  new 
play  called  Resurrection  Blues. 


For  renowned  architect  John  Pawson, 

the  collaboration  between  client  and  architec  I 
a  delicate  thing.  Especially  when  the  client  is  I 
a  top  fashion  designer,  such  as  Giorgio  Arm;  I 
Pawson  should  know.  He  was  commissioned 
by  Calvin  Klein  for  the  designer's  flagship  sto 
a  minimalist  temple  on  Madison  Avenue.  Th| 
collaboration  of  architect  Tadao  Ando  and 
Armani  for  the  Italian  designer's  Armani  Tea] 
in  Milan,  which  Pawson  writes  about  on  page  | 
328,  achieved  similar  success.  "In  the  Arma  i 
Teatro  there  is  balance  between  creative 
encouragement  and  inspiration,"  Pawson  say:] 
Pawson  is  currently  at  work  on  a  Cistercian 
monastery  in  the  Czech  Republic.  His 
cookbook.  Living  and  Eating,  will  be  publish  | 
next  month  by  Clarkson  Potter. 
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Seiko  Science. 


Now  available  as 


a  fashion  accessory. 
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Hyatt  Hotels  and  Resorts*  encompasses  hotels  asjftsorts  managert,  franc'i'SM, 
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SOAP  SNOBS,  PREPARE  TO  PILFER.  Luscious  new  products  from  portico* 
are  now  at  Hyatt,  serving  up  hedonism  in  the  form  of  soap,  shampoo, 
and   lotion.    Stock   up,    and   kiss   lame  chotchkes   goodbye.  To  avoid 
mediocre  minis,  call  Hyatt  or  your  travel  planner.  1  800  233  1234  or 
www.hyatt.com.  FEEL  THE  HYATT  TOUCH! 
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Only  one  teaches  a  financial  workshop. 


Planning  Your  Financial  Future  Workshop.  Sure,  you  can 
count  on  Grandma  for  a  warm  hug,  but  financial  advice? 
Fortunately,  there's  Charles  Schwab.  With  workshops  that  offer 
just  the  expert  advice  you'd  expect  from  us. 

Objective.  Uncomplicated.  And  not  driven  by  commission. 

At  Schwab's  Planning  Your  Financial  Future  Workshop,  our 
experienced  Investment  Specialists  can  help  you  every  step  of 
the  way.  With  the  topics  that  matter  most  to  you: 

•  Investment  Plans 

•  Education  Savings  Plans 

•  Retirement  Plans 


•  Estate  Plans 


So  come  to  our  workshop.  And  walk  away 
knowing  you're  getting  the  kind  of  advice  you  can 
feel  very  comfortable  with. 

Call  us  to  sign  up  for  Schwab's  Planning  Your 
Financial  Future  Workshop  and  you'll  also  receive 
our  complimentary  planning  guide. 


charles  SCHWAB 


1-800-335-2264 


schwab.com 


403  locations  nationwide 


©2001  Charles  Schwab  &  Co..  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Member  SIPC/NYSE  (0901-14646). 
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LETTERS 


JUST  THE  SPIN 

The  Fox  brigade:  from  left,  Neil  Cavuto, 
Paulo  Zohn,  Brit  Hume,  Bill  O'Reilly, 
and  Tony  Snow.  In  the  August  issue,  James 
Wolcott  argued  that  the  Fox  hosts  push  an 
elitist  Republican  agenda,  while  pretending 
to  defend  the  Everyman. 


THE  FOX  FAaOR 


Fox  viewers  start  deciding;  the  unknown  Ansel  Adams; 

melting  with  Millay;  yea  or  nay  for  Hillary  Clinton?;  guess  what  readers 

are  saying  about  Fishing  Creek  Farm!;  and  more 


r.  James  Wolcott"s  recent 
article  about  the  Fox  News 
Channel  ["Fox  Populi?," 
August]  is  the  best  argu- 
ment so  far  supporting 
the  need  for  the  Fox  News  Channel.  He 
points  out  that  Newt  Gingrich  works  for 
us,  but  he  fails  to  mention  that  Susan 
Estrich,  Geraldine  Ferraro,  and  Eleanor 
Chft  work  in  the  same  capacity.  But  se- 
lective editing  is  nothing  new  to  people 
like  Mr.  Wolcott. 

He  takes  issue  with  Roger  Ailes's  po- 
litical background,  but  there  is  no  men- 
tion that  Tom  Johnson  (until  recently. 
the  head  of  CNN)  worked  for  President 
Johnson,  that  Chris  Matthews  was  on 
Tip  O'Neill's  staff,  or  that  Tim  Russert 
used  to  be  on  Mario  Cuomo's  payroll. 

I  can  understand  Mr.  Wolcott's  desire 
to  marginalize  those  who  want  fair  and 

1S2      I      VANITY     FAIR 


balanced  news;  they  represent  a  real 
threat  to  his  livelihood.  We'll  be  using 
the  article  as  a  sales  tool  for  the  Fox 
News  Channel. 

KEVIN  MAGEE 

Vice  president  of  programming.  Fox  News 

New  Yorlc,  New  York 

GREAT  PIECE  by  James  Wolcott  on  the 
flaming  blowhards  of  the  Fox  News 
Channel.  Anytime  I  feel  the  need  to 
stimulate  my  G.O.P.-loathing  neurons, 
all  I  have  to  do  is  spend  a  few  minutes 
with  one  of  the  Fox  gang's  neo-Fascist 
apologists  for  the  Republican  National 
Committee:  Hannity,  O'Reilly,  or  any 
of  the  others,  from  the  white  brother- 
hood of  smuggery,  self-importance,  and 
kiss-uppery  to  the  rich  and  powerful, 
all  masked  by  a  pretense  of  concern  for 
the  average  joe.  If  these  guys  came  into 

ILLUSTRATION     BY     PHILIP      BURKE 


contact  with  an  average  joe,  they'd  goi 
wash  their  hands  at  the  first  chance. 

GRANT  BURNS 
East  Lansing,  Michigani 

IT'S  ABOUT  TIME  someone  took  on  Fox« 
News.  Fox  has  given  conservatism  a  bad- 
name.  What  really  rankles  me  is  its  slo- 
gan, "We  report,  you  decide."  It  shouldi 
read,  "We  distort,  you  decide."  The  pun-i 
dits  seem  to  compete  with  one  another' 
to  gain  Rupert  Murdoch's  favor. 

VICTOR  MOLINSKI 
Madison,  New  Jersey 

IS  IT  WHITE  MEN  who  cause  Mr.  Wol- 
cott's apparent  apoplexy,  is  it  conserva- 
tives, or  is  it  both?  Fox  News  must  have 
hit  some  sort  of  ideological  nerve  to 
cause  such  venom.  Mr.  Wolcott  reminds  ^ 
me  of  many  on  the  Fascistic  left,  who, 
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network 

ADVERTISING    AND    PROMOTION 
EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITIES 

Stop  by  the  following  addresses  as  you 
cruise  the  information  superhighway. 


www.tagheuer.com 

TAG  Heuer  is  a  leading  producer  of 

prestigious  Swiss  sports  watches  and 

chronographs.  To  find  the  authorized 

dealer  nearest  you,  please  visit 

www.tagheuer.com. 


I  T'S     A     CLASSIC 

www.talbots.com 

Today's  classics  are  right  at  your  fingertips. 

To  receive  your  free  catalog,  simply  call 

1-800-Talbots  or  visit  us  at  talbots.com. 


WWW.  teflon.com 

Come  and  browse  our  Website  for  more 

information  on  cookware  coated  with 
Teflon",  recipes,  retailers  and  other  inter- 
esting Teflon'  brand  products. 


w^/\nA/.tommybahama.com 

The  original  purveyor  of  the  island 

lifestyle;  a  collection  of  fine  casual  clothing 

for  men  and  women,  with  unique 

furnishings  for  the  home. 


TODAY 
TOMORROW 

TOYOTA 

WWW.  toyota.  com/tomorrow 

Find  out  about  Toyota's  innovations 

and  technologies  that  positively  impact 

the  world  in  which  we  live. 


TOYOTA     &/&Kijdaij 
www.  toyota.  com/prius 

The  #  1  Selling  Cor  in  America  for  four 

years  in  a  row  just  got  even  better.  See  the 

reinvented  Camry  at  toyota.com. 

'Based  on  R  L  Polk  colendor  year s  1 997,  1 998.  1999 
ond  2000  tofoi  possenger  regestrotions 


www.turnerciassicmovies.com 

Turnerclassicmovies.com  is  the  online 
destination  for  classic  movie  lovers,  featur- 
ing complete  program  listings,  movie  trail- 
ers, trivia  contests,  games,  celebrity  chats, 
merchandise,  and  more. 
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while  spewing  their  hberally  biased  ideol- 
ogy at  every  opportunity,  show  an  ab- 
solute lack  of  tolerance  for  differing  view- 
points. Speech,  evidently,  is  only  free 
when  issuing  from  the  mouths  of  those 
who  agree  with  them. 

RONALD  SOUTHART 
Marina  del  Rey,  California 

SINCE  ITS  VERY  INCEPTION,  Fox  has  im- 
plicitly or  explicitly  pushed  an  Angry 
White  Male  agenda.  Anyone  remember 
Married  with  Childrenl  For  many,  Al  Bun- 
dy  was  an  A.W.M.  hero  to  be  emulated. 
And  a  generation  of  men  have  now  grown 
up  identifying  with  Homer  Simpson  as  a 
role  model.  (For  better  or  worse,  Homer 
and  Bart  usually  trump  the  brainy  and  po- 
litically correct  Lisa.)  When  has  Fox's 
'"anti-Estabhshment  programming"  been 
anything  but  anti-P.C?  And  what  is  anti- 
PC.  but  another  term  for  conservative? 

KAREN  WOODMAN 
Armidale.  Australia 

IT'S  NEWS  TO  ME  that  the  Fox  News 
Channel  caters  to  the  Angry  White  Male. 
I  am  a  cheerful,  off-white  Latina  who  is 
a  big  fan  of  the  cable  station  and  the 
King  of  Pith  himself  Bill  O'Reilly.  From 
pondering  John  McCain's  stance  on  ille- 
gal immigration  to  scrutinizing  Jesse 
Jackson's  finances,  it's  great  fun  to  sit 
back,  enter  the  "No  Spin  zone,"  and 
watch  this  pro  downsize  the  egos  of  the 
pompous  and  pretentious. 

■    ISABEL  AZUOLA  LYMAN 
Pelham,  Massachusetts 

WOMEN  MAY  WATCH  Fox's  news  shows, 
but  that  doesn't  mean  the  hosts  still  don't 
pander  to  the  men.  In  fact,  they  strike 
me  as  the  kind  of  guys  who  don't  give  a 
rip  about  what  women  think.  I  noticed 
the  incessant  cockiness  and  conservative- 
ness  in  their  news  shows  during  the  pres- 
idential election  and  now  watch  them 
only  for  entertainment,  ff  any  prominent 
women  dared  to  be  as  arrogant  as  those 
Angry  White  Males,  they  would  be  skew- 
ered alive  on  their  shows. 

LISA  NUSS 
Portland,  Oregon 

WOLCOTT'S  HIP  invective  insults  just 
about  everything  1  hold  dear.  So  what  if  1 
am  a  gun  nut?  So  what  if  I  have  met  and 
respect  Charlton  Heston?  So  what  if  I  am 
an  N.R.A.  life  member?  I  like  the  network. 

JERRY  CLENDENIN 

Modesto,  California 

IT'S  NO  WONDER  that  Bush,  upon  his 
return  from  Europe,  told  his  assistants 
that  he  wanted  to  watch  only  Fox  News's 


account  of  the  trip.  Rupert  Murdoch  i: 
a  powerful  ally  of  the  Republican  Part)  | 
and  contributed  much  to  Bush's  victory. 
Fox  is  obscene  in  its  defense  of  th(| 
rich  guy  and  corporate  elite.  It's  ridicu 
lous  to  hear  O'Reilly  tell  an  interlocu 
tor,  "George  W.  Bush  seems  like  ar| 
honest  man  to  me."  Would  an  honesi 
person  decide  what  is  good  for  the  pec  I 
pie  based  solely  on  the  demands  of  hi; 
own  constituency?  Furthermore,  wher 
O'Reilly  urges  his  audience  to  listen  tc 
the  execrable  Dick  Morris,  he  loses  his| 
credibility. 

RENEE  ARAZIE I 
New  York,  New  Yorli  I 

WHEN  THE  LIBERALS  stop  making  fur 
of  the  uppity  little  cable  network  and  gel  I 
out  the  hatchets,  you  know  you've  ar-[ 
rived  as  a  sassy  ratings  powerhouse.  The] 
left  has  gone  from  jeering  to  fearing,  al-| 
ways  a  good  sign  for  folks  who  like  tcj 
hear  a  few  conservative  voices  once  in  a  j 
while. 

MARY  ANNE  PINKSTON] 
Desert  Hot  Springs,  California  I 


THE  WORLD  AND 
ANSEL  ADAMS 

WHILE  IT'S  TRUE  Ansel  Adams  pho- 
tographed rocks  in  the  1930s  when  the] 
world  was  "going  to  pieces,"  it's  not  thei 
entire  story.  Missing  from  the  otherwise>| 
excellent  account  of  Adams's  life  ["Vi- 
sions of  Majesty,"  by  Vicki  Goldberg.;! 
August]  is  his  experience  at  Manzanar.i 
the  internment  camp  of  loyal  Japanese- 
Americans  located  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  California.  In 
1944,  Adams,  having  first  photographed 
there  in  late  1943,  published  a  thin  pa- 
perback book  entitled  Born  Free  ana\ 
Equal:  Photographs  of  the  LoyalJapanese\ 
Americans  at  Manzanar  Relocation  Cen- 
ter, Inyo  County.  California  [being  reis- 
sued this  year]. 

It  illustrates  what  Adams  thought! 
was  the  remarkable  constitution  of  the 
Japanese-Americans,  which  allowed  them' 
to  create  a  civilized  society  under  extreme  j 
oppression  and  in  a  harsh  landscape. 
Along  with  publishing  the  book,  Adams  j 
showed  the  photographs  of  Manzanar  to 
audiences  around  the  country.  The  book 
caused  a  stir.  It  was  complimented  by 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  in  her  newspaper  col- 
umn. Rumors  made  it  back  to  Adams 
that  the  book  was  being  burned  in  San 
Francisco,  and  Adams  was  criticized 
by  military  personnel  stationed  in  his 
beloved  Yosemite  during  the  war.  Adams  | 
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may  have  photographed  clouds  with 
great  enthusiasm,  but  he  was  also  quite 
grounded  and  aware. 

TOM  SINCLAIR 

Logan,  Utah 

AFTER  ENLISTING  DURING  W.W.  II,  I 
had  a  three-month  wait  before  being 
called  up  by  the  navy.  The  good  news 
was  that  during  that  time  I  was  privileged 
to  study  photography  under  the  guidance 
of  Ansel  Adams,  who  was  teaching  at  Art 
Center,  then  located  in  Los  Angeles  in- 
stead of  Pasadena.  As  you  can  imagine,  it 
was  quite  a  thrill  for  this  17-year-old. 

Though  totally  captivated  by  Vicki  Gold- 
berg's story,  I  began  to  wonder  halfway 
through  if  she  was  going  to  miss  a  very  im- 
portant reason  for  the  appeal  of  Adams's 
work:  it  was  the  significance  of  the  way 
the  negative  was  developed  and  the  re- 
sultant print.  And  then  she  mentioned  the 
"zone  system,"  which  makes  for  high  con- 
trast but  retains  great  detail  in  both  the 
highlights  and  the  shadows.  Then  I  looked 
up  on  my  wall  at  the  11-by-l 4-inch  print 
of  a  wheel  that  I  had  photographed  as 
part  of  an  assignment  from  Ansel  and 
processed  using  his  zone  technology. 

JOSEPH  DENKER 
Studio  City.  California 


ANSEL'S  IDYLL 

Ansel  Adams  teaches  an  outdoor  doss  in  Idyllwild,  California,  August  1959. 


THE  LIGHT  OF 
GREENWICH  VILLAGE 

I'M  WRITING  to  thank  you  for  publish- 
ing the  excerpt  from  Savcige  Beauty:  A 


Nancy  Milford  ["The  Belle  of  Bohemia," 
August].  How  marvelous  to  learn  more 
about  this  great  American  poet  whose 
work  I  have  not  read  since  I  was  at  New 
York  University.  I  really  look  forward  to 


Biography  of  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  by      reading  the  biography  when  it's  pub- 
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I'Sixi  I'm  Awari  t 


lished  in  September.  Ms.  Milford  is  a 
fascinating,  powerful  biographer. 

I've  always  admired  the  way  Vanity 
Fair  covers  the  arts,  not  only  in  our 
times  but  also  on  a  historic  level.  I  espe- 
cially enjoy  your  articles  on  writers  and 
artists  who  created  great  art  at  the  turn 
of  the  20th  century.  You  have  a  wonder- 
ful grasp  of  exactly  what  modern  read- 
ers want. 

However,  one  thing  occurred  to  me 
while  looking  at  the  photographs  that 
illustrated  Ms.  Milford's  excerpt:  What 
page  in  Vanity  Fair  today  compares  to 
the  handsome  full  page  of  "Poems  by 
Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay"  published  in 
the  November  1920  issue  of  Vanity  Fairl 
Isn't  it  about  time  V.F  took  the  lead  in 
magazine  publishing  and  got  back  to  the 
business  of  pubhshing  poetry? 

AHN  BEHRENS 
New  York,  New  York 


HILLARY  AND  THE  BOYS 

GAIL  SHEEHY'S  "Hillary's  Solo  Act" 
[August]  was  brilliant  and  frightening. 
As  a  born-and-bred  Republican,  I  say 
frightening  because  Sheehy  convinced 
me  that  those  grand  old  G.O.P.-ers  Or- 


rin  Hatch  and  Arlen  Specter  will  soon 
defect  to  the  Democrats  and  that  Mrs. 
Clinton  is  now  the  dominant  voice  in 
the  Senate.  I  wonder  how  New  York's 
highly  esteemed  senior  senator,  Charles 
Schumer,  who  was  virtually  ignored, 
feels  about  the  article.  Insulted,  I'm 
sure.  Sheehy  did  make  one  thing  quite 
clear:  Mrs.  Clinton  is  using  her  celebrity 
to  the  hilt  to  further  her  intense  political 
ambitions. 

DOROTHY  R.  WRIGHT 

Atlanta.  Georgia 

THANK  YOU,  Gail  Sheehy,  for  portraying 
a  kinder,  gentler  Hillary  Rodham  Clin- 
ton. I  met  and  talked  to  the  First  Lady 
on  July  7,  2000,  when  Hillary  stopped  in 
Jamestown,  New  York,  for  a  campaign 
rally  in  her  bid  to  represent  the  Empire 
State  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Clinton  was  at 
her  very  best  that  summer  day.  She  em- 
phasized one  of  her  goals  if  elected:  to 
bring  new  industry  and  improved  trans- 
portation to  that  corner  of  western  New 
York,  which  had  been  left  behind  due  to 
lack  of  jobs  and  opportunity.  Yes,  it  was  a 
campaign  speech,  but  she  spoke  earnestly 
and  without  notes. 

BOB  JOHNSON 
Laguna  Niguel,  California 


IF  YOU  BELIEVE  that  any  Republican  or 
even  most  of  Hillary  Clinton's  fellow  Dem- 
ocratic senators  "like"  her,  you  are  sore- 
ly in  need  of  a  real  reporter.  Trent  Lott 
would  love  to  bounce  Hillary  down  the 
pike!  How  did  she  have  time  to  co-sponsor 
all  those  bills?  She  simply  signed  her 
name  to  the  memo  that  gets  sent  from 
office  to  office. 

If  you  had  wanted  a  real  piece  on  Hil- 
lary, you  would  have  reported  on  the 
millions  possibly  raised  illegally  by  the 
Clinton-Gore  campaign  through  the  Holly- 
wood garbage  can.  You  would  have  asked 
what  has  she  clone~nol  co-sponsored 
but  done  herself— to  make  things  better 
in  America  for  the  average  U.S.  citizen. 
The  answer  is  nothing. 

GARRETT  PERKINS 
Lubbock,  Texas 

IN  AN  EFFORT  to  support  her  provoca- 
tive claim  that  New  York's  new  senator 
is  succeeding  because  "Hillary  [has] 
identified  with  male  authority  figures," 
as  she  had  "in  high  school  and  at  home" 
in  the  Midwest,  Ms.  Sheehy  dismissed 
the  influence  of  Wellesley  College  and 
single-sex  education.  I  believe  Hillary's 
exposure  to  women  leaders  and  com- 
petitive classmates,  her  own  leadership 
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about  Cook  for  the  Cure™,  visit  www.KitchenAid.com,  or  call  1.800.422.1230. 
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LETTERS 


roles,  and  her  connection  with  Marian 
Wright  Edelman  at  Yale  all  contributed 
to  her  sense  of  confidence. 

ELISABETH  GRIFFITH 

Weilesley  '69 

Headmistress,  the  Madeira  School 

McLean,  Virginia 

HILLARY  RODHAM  CLINTON  certain- 
ly earned  a  number  of  "first"  distinc- 
tions during  her  time  as  First  Lady, 
but  being  the  "first  presidential  wife  to 
make  a  solo  trip  to  Africa"  is  not  one 
of  them. 

Pat  Nixon  traveled  alone  to  Africa  in 
January  1972  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  inaugural  of  the  new  presi- 
dent of  Liberia.  On  that  trip,  Mrs.  Nixon 
also  visited  Ghana,  where  she  addressed 
the  National  Assembly,  and  Ivory  Coast, 
where  a  crowd  of  500,000  people  greet- 
ed her.  From  1953  through  1974,  Mrs. 
Nixon  visited  scores  of  countries  abroad, 
always  representing  the  United  States  with 
a  dignity  and  warmth  that  transcended 
language  and  culture. 

ROBERT  M.  BOSTOCK 
Lawrenceville,  New  Jersey 

EDITOR 'S  NOTE.-  "Hillary's  Solo  Act"  indi- 
cated that  Denise  Rich  had  made  suggestive 
statements  on  national  television  about  her  rela- 
tionship with  President  Clinton.  Ms.  Rich's  ref- 
erence to  "a  special  relationship"  in  fact  con- 
cerned her  friendship  ivith  both  the  president 
and  the  First  Lady.  As  the  article  indicated, 
Ms.  Rich  has  vehemently  denied  any  improper 
relationship  with  Mr  Clinton. 
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"TROUBLE  NEXT  DOOR,"  by  Bryan 
Burrough  [August],  is  proof  positive  of 
the  old  adage  "Money  doesn't  buy  hap- 
piness." What  an  ugly  world  this  would 
be  if  everyone  was  like  the  residents  of 
Fishing  Creek  Farm  and  had  nothing 
better  to  do  than  send  anonymous, 
malevolent  E-mail  messages,  snipe  at 
one  another,  and  tell  tales  behind  oth- 
ers' backs.  Now  they  have  brought  their 
venom  to  the  entire  planet  via  the  Inter- 
net. They  should  be  taking  care  of  their 
children,  doing  volunteer  work,  or  fund- 
raising  for  charity.  Even  making  more 
money  would  be  an  improvement  over 
their  current  behavior. 

LINDA  HIGGINS 
Metairie,  Louisiana 

BURROUGH  FAILS  TO  ASK  the  most  im- 
portant question:  What  about  the  chil- 
dren? Both  the  Goughs  and  the  Conrads 
have  children  at  home.  Imagine  the  talk 


around  the  dinner  table,  on  the  soccer- 
field  sidelines,  and  in  the  checkout 
aisles— all  within  earshot  of  children.  Are 
there  any  clergy  in  this  wonderland  of  | 
five-bedroom  homes  who  could  help  to 
heal  these  wounds?  This  is  not  the  12th 
century,  but  Fishing  Creek  resident  Frank 
Ballinger's  comment  "We'll  foreclose  on 
his  house  and  take  him  down"  is  as  chill- 
ing as  a  threat  made  by  a  murderous 
chieftain.  Sounds  like  these  adults  need 
a  "time-out." 

ALICL\  NICHOLS 

Veazie,  Maine 

AND  THIS  IS 
REGARDING...? 

YOU  MAY  HATE  writing  the  editor's  letter, 
Mr.  Carter,  but  I  for  one  thought  this  was 
an  absolute  jewel  ["The  Phone  Thing," 
by  Graydon  Carter,  August].  It  does  seem 
that  the  smaller  the  person,  the  less  likely 
they  will  make  their  own  calls. 

MARY  MCPHERSON 
Irving,  Texas 

YOUR  EDITORIAL  is  one  of  the  first  things 
I  read  in  the  magazine.  Like  you,  I  usually 
found  it  a  bit  pointless— until  the  August 
issue.  I  am  completely  with  you!  When 
I  joined  the  television  station  here  in 
Lisbon  as  foreign  editor  I  was  asked  if  I 
wanted  a  secretary.  "What  for?"  I  asked. 
"Well,  to  make  phone  calls  for  you"  was 
the  answer.  "But  I  can  do  that  myself, 
I'm  all  grown  up  now."  The  bloody  prac- 
tice is  international! 

MARTIM  CABRAL 
Lisbon,  Portugal 

CORRECTION:  The  spotlight  on  Iris  Murdoch 
in  the  September  issue  (page  304)  misstated  the 
title  of  the  upcoming  film  based  on  Murdoch's 
life.  The  correct  title  /j  Iris. 

Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with  the 
writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime  phone  num- 
ber to:  Vanity  Fair.  4  Times  Square,  New  York, 
New  York  10036.  Address  electronic  letters  to 
the  editor  to  letters@vf.com.  All  requests  for  back 
issues  should  be  sent  to  FAIR@neodata.com. 
All  other  queries  should  be  sent  to  vfmail®  vf.com. 
The  magazine  reserves  the  right  to  edit  sub- 
missions, which  may  be  published  or  otherwise 
used  in  any  medium.  All  submissions  become 
the  property  of  Vanity  Fair. 

Those  submiuing  manuscripts,  photographs, 
artwork,  or  other  material  to  Vanity  Fair  for 
consideration  should  noi  send  originals  unless 
requested  in  writing  to  do  so  by  Vanity  Fair 
All  unsolicited  materials  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  self-addressed  overnight-delivery  envelope, 
postage  paid.  However,  Vanity  Fair  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  unsolicited  submissions. 
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IN  MARRIAGE, 
NO  ONE  CAN  HEAR  YOU  SCREAM 
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a  new  comedy  series 


THE  MIND  OF  THE 
MARRIED  MAN 


PREMIERES  SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16, 10PM/9C 

IIEWEPISODESEVEIirSIIIIM>AT10m/9c  AFIER  'B/UID  OF  BROTHERS' 
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Vital  form:  George  Nelson's 
Boll  Wall  Clock. 


Ocbobue^L 

KOONS  IN  BILBAO,  ABBA  OK  BROADWAY, 
AND  CURIOUS  GEORGE  AT  60 


show  of  Jeff 
Koons's  painHngs, 
called  "Easyfun— 
Ethereal,"  at  the 
Guggenheim 
Museum  in  Bilbao. 
This  could  be 
pretty  cool- 
atmospheric. 


New  York's 
Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  shows  some 
1 60  glass  objects 
from  the  Islamic 
world,  7th  century 
to  19th  century,  in 
"Gloss  of  the  Sultans." 
(Don't  wear  heavy 
boots.) 
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Children's  Museum 
of  Manhattan 
celebrates  the  60th 
anniversary  of 
Curious  George. 
Between  this.  Planet 
of  the  Apes,  and  the 
return  of  Joe 
Piscopo,  this  is 
definitely  the  year 

of  the  monkey 

comeback. 


10 


Jimmy 
Buff ett  performs  at 
the  17lh  Annual 
Rita  Hayworth  Gala 
benefiting  the 
Alzheimer's 
Association  at  New 
York's  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  Yes,  charity 
may  begin  at  home, 
but  apparently  it  can 
take  you  to  the  Wakiorf . 


Prepare  for 
tomorrow's  opening 
of  "One  Planet 
Under  a  Groove: 
fHip  Hop  and 
Contemporary  Art," 
at  the  Bronx 
Museum  of  Art. 
Total  photness 
ensues. 


14 

>nug  Harbor 
Cultural  Center 
}n  Staten  Island 
:elebrates  the 
:losing  of  the  Fresh 
<llls  landfill.  At  last: 
3n  exhibition 
bat  admits  it 
ontoins 
garbage. 


15 

Tbe  Mork  Twain  Prize 
for  American  Humor  is 
awarded  to  Whcopi 
Goldberg  at  the 
Kennedy  Center. 

Elsevtrhere,  Bruce 
McColl  and 
Christopher 
Buckley  weep 
quietly. 
< 


** 


16 

Tbe  New-York 
fiistorical  Society 
presents  exhibition 
of  neglected 
post-war  master 
realist  and 
portraitist  John  Koch. 

Music  students, 
4|^  cocktail  parties, 
strings  of 

pearls:  all  can 

be  expected. 


4 

Studio  450  in  N.YC 
opens  a  digital  and 
print  exhibition  in 
honor  of  Amnesty 
Intemotionol's 
40th  anniversary. 
Grassroots 
octivism  gets 
glamorous. 


5v 

Previews  of  Momma  Mia!, 

the  ABBA  musical,  begin 

on  Broadway.  9: 1 3  p.m.: 

usher  decides  to  dye  all 

own  body  hair  ostvbksnd. 


Radio  City  Music 
Hall:  big  shindig  to 
celebrate  the  40lh 
anniversary  of  the  film 
West  Side  Story.  1 1 :30 
P.M.:  insecure 
gang  member 
asks  dance 
captain,  "Am 
I  too  chesty 
through  my  topline?" 


11 

Alberto  Giacometti 
retrospective  at 
N.Y.C'sMoMA. 
Giacometti 
sculptures  always 

make  me  feel 
,  40  pounds 

overweight. 


12 

"Vital  Forms: 
American  Art  and 
Design  in  the 
Atomic  Age, 
1940-1960," 
at  the  Brooklyn 
Museum 
ofArt.  Rothko, 
de  Kooning, 
Tupperware,  to 
the  podium, 
please. 


13 

Illustrator  A! 
Hirschf  eld's  work 
on  display  at  the 
Museum  of  the 
City  of  New 
York.  A  frenzy 
'of  Ninas,  y 


Fashion 

photographs  by 
Horst  and 
HoyningeivHuene 
on  display  at 
Boston's  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts.  3:55  p.m.: 
Brahmin  attendee 
pronounces 
exhibition 
"absolutely  drvoon." 


19 


A  show  exploring  the 
history  of  the  projected 
image  in  art,  at  N.Y.C.'s 
Whitney.  Holography, 
check.  Slides,  check. 
Shadow  puppets, 
doubtful. 
•< 


Exhibition  of  the 
work  of  British 
architect  John 
SoaneattheReal 
Academic  de 
Bellas  Artes  in 
Madrid.  1 :20  p.m.: 
museumgoer 
confused  by  ^ 

employee's  ,    1 

reference  to  Senor     l     ill 
"Jawzone."  /  \' 


London's  V&A 
showcases  radical 
fashion  designers 
such  as  Vivienne 
Westwood  and 
Helmut  Lang.  Note 
museum's  sudden 
uptick  of  visitors 
wearing  Puma 
sneakers,  elective 
boldness. 


23  < 

Champion  dance 

couples  from  15 

countries  strut  their 

stuff  at  Chicago's 

Bum  the  Floor  event. 

Love  that 

Cuban 

motion. 

>- 
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28 

Fort 

Lauderdale's 
Museum  of  Art 
presents  "Fashion: 
The  Greatest 
Show  on  Earth." 
Bolenciagol 
Elephants!  Peanuts! 


N.Y.C's  Mary 
Boone  Gallery  opens 
a  Helmut  Newton 

.     show  called 
"Sex  and 
Landscapes." 
'Our  expectation: 
shrubs,  heavily 
trussed. 


25 

Broadway  opening 
of  new  musical 
directed  and 
choreographed  by 
Susan  Stromon,  Tihou 
Shah  Not.  Oh,  yes, 
we  v/illl 
>- 


26 

Berkeley's  Aurora 
Theatre  Company 
celebrates  its  10th 
anniversary  writh 
production  of 
George  Bernard 
Shaw's  Saint  Joan. 
One  should  embrace 
any  opportunity 
to  use  the  word 
"Shavian." 


27 

LA.:  Liz  Phair,  Seal, 
Run-OMC,  others 
perform  concert  called 
Breathe  to  benefit  the 
Revlon/U.C.LA. 
Breast  Center  and 
SloarvXeltering's 
Breast  Cancer 
Examination  Center. 
(They  should  have 
called  this  concert 
Breast.) 


L.A.'s  Getty  Museum 
opens  on  exhibition 
called  "Posing  for 
Posterity"— a  topic 
that  Tinseltown 
denizens  know  a 
little  about.  V 


Halloween.  >■ 

Five-pound 

Hershey's 

Kisses:  too 

much. 

Mini  Snickers 

bars:  just  right. 
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Jeff  Koons's  Niagara. 


-BY  HENRY  ALFORD 
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Stealing  Glory 

GATE  BLANCHEH  SHINES  IN  BAHDITS 


andits,  Barry  Levinson's  new  film,  gets 


rolling  with  a  deliberately  clumsy  setup  be- 


BEAUTY  AND 

THE  BEAST 

Model  Peter 

Johnson  rides 

wWi  Texas 

longhorn  "Guy 

Madison"  in 

Bruce  Weber's 

Chop  Suey. 


n  photographer  Bruce  Weber's  deeply  personal  film  Chop  Suey,  we 
are  taken  along  on  his  journey  from  being  an  insecure  kid  whose 
determination  never  to  be  square  led  him  to  a  lifelong  adoration  of 
tough-gal  chanteuse  Frances  Faye  ("my  own  JopUn,"  Weber  explains  in 
a  plaintive  voice-over)  to  his  current  place  as  the  kerchiefed  pasha  of 
homoeroticism— epitomized  in  his  fascination  with  model  Peter  Johnson, 
who  was  discovered  by  Weber  at  a  wrestling  camp  in  Iowa.  But  Weber's  homoeroticism— 
if  that  is  even  the  word  that  best  describes  the  longing  his  lens  so  baldly  displays— is  based 
not  on  having  his  subjects  but  on  being  them.  "We  sometimes  photograph  things  we  can 
never  be  "  he  says,  pointing  up  the  sad  and  sensual  tension  in  so  many  of  his  images. 

The  remarkable  collage  of  subjects  in  Chop  Suey,  masterfully  edited  by  Angelo 
Corrao,  include  Faye's  reminiscing  lover,  the  wrinkled  and  ravishing  Teri  Shepherd;  surfer 
Christian  Fletcher;  British  travel  writer  and  aficionado  of  young  Arabs  Sir  Wilfred 
Thesiger;  jujitsu  champion  Rickson  Gracie;  70s  pinup  Jan  Michael  Vincent;  and  the 
redoubtable  Diana  Vreeland.  Vreeland's  conversation  with  Henry  Geldzahler,  in  which  she 
mimics  the  sound  of  skateboarders  outside  her  office  window  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  is  one  of  the  more  telhng  highlights  of  the  film.  A  shudder  passes 
through  her  (and  lights  her  up  as  if,  indeed,  it  has  just  opened  an  aperture  to  her 
aestheticism),  and  she  marvels  at  the  sweet  audacity  that  youth  and  beauty  enable  one 
to  display  so  effortlessly.  It  is  a  sweetness,  an  audacity,  that  Weber  translates  for  the 
rest  of  us  with  his  own  ready  shutter.  (Rating:  •••)  — kevin  sessums 


m 

m^a  f°''®  settling  down  as  an  amiable  but  per- 
haps overly  familiar  buddy  comedy:  Bruce  Willis 
d  Billy  Bob  Thornton  escape  from  prison,  rob 
banks,  crack  wise.  For  some  reason,  Willis  has 
Mickey  Rourlce's  hair  and  Thornton  has  Morton 
Downey  Jr.'s.  At  any  rate.  Bandits  is  happy  to 
toddle  along  harmlessly  for  half  an  hour  or  so  until 
Cote  Blanchett  turns  up  playing  an  unhappy 
housewife  and  the  movie,  as  if  someone  had  just 
clapped  it  on  the  back,  inhales  a  whoosh  of  loopy, 
giddy  oxygen.  Now  Levinson  has  something  to 
work  with:  Jules  and  Jim  on  the  lam.  And  Blanchett. 
As  written,  her  character  could  have  been  precious- 
another  daffy  but  wise  free  spirit,  the  sort  of  role 
Meg  Ryan  would  ram  down  your  throat.  Blanchett 
has  slier  stuff  up  her  sleeve.  Her  eyes  can  register 
fear,  amazement,  and  delight  in  a  single  split  sec- 
ond—ting bing  bing— like  the  firing  of 
an  interior  strobe  light.  At  times,  you 
can  feel  Levinson  turning  the  movie 
into  a  mash  note,  daring  the  audience 
not  to  fall  in  love  with  her.  Levinson 
knows  exactly  what  he's  doing:  filmed 
in  a  seemingly  offhand  way,  the 
movie  is  actually  a  marvel  of  big-time 
Hollywood  croft,  an  eight-cylinder  en- 
gine driven,  for  once,  with  taste.  There's  even  a  nod 
to  one  of  the  classiest  examples  of  vintage  Holly- 
wood craft.  It  Happened  One  Night.  Well,  that's 
a  reach— but  how  nice  to  see  someone  even  bother 
to  go  for  it.  (Rating:  •••1^.)  -BRUCE   HANDY 


KISS  ME,  GATE 

Bruce  Willis  and 

Gate  Blanchett 

in  BandHt. 
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^'Samusl  Goldwyn 
''in  his  office  at 
^.ZSatnuet  Gold>r^n. 
-StudiosTn  the      — 
late  1940s. 


The  Goldwyn  Age 

PETER  JONES  AND  A.  SCOH  BERG  DOCUMENT  A  HOLLYWOOD  LEGEND 

don't  care  if  this  picture  makes  a  dime  as  long  as  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  America  sees  it" 
is  a  typical  burst  of  romantic  braggadocio  attributed  to  the  block  sheep  of  Hollywood's  founding 
fathers,  Samuel  Goldwyn,  in  the  lively  documentary  by  Peter  Jones  and  A.  Scott  Berg 

called  Goldwyn,  which  airs  on  PBS  this  month.  The  film  tells  the  fascinating  tale  of  the  rise  of  a  Jewish 
immigrant  who  applied  the  motto  of  his  glove-maker  employer  ("Moke  fewer,  better")  to  filmmaking 
and  turned  his  own  name  into  a  legendary  standard  of  qualify,  producing  some  of  the  golden  age's 
greatest  films,  including  Wuffienng  Heights,  The  Pride  of  the  Yankees,  Ball  of  Fire,  The  Best  Years  of 
Our  Lives,  and  Guys  and  Do//s.  He  achieved  all  this  largely  on  his  own,  becoming  Hollywood's 
first  great  independent  producer  after  his  gargantuan  ego  twice  prompted  his  ouster  as  head  of 
what  became  Paramount  and  MGM.  Goldwyn  offers  an  extreme  close-up  of  the  gigantic 
personality  who  was  almost  as  famous  for  his  epic  malapropisms  ("The  next  time  I  send  a 
damn  fool...  I'll  go  myself")  as  he  was  for  his  films.  (Rating:  •••1^)       -RICHARD  RUSHFIELD 
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HOT  TYPE 


et's  get  animal:  Jill 
McCorkle's  barkingly  funny 
short-story  collection  Creatures 
of  Habit  (Algonquin)  trots  out 
a  menagerie  of  tragic  and 
absurd  tales  with  tails.  Phi- 
losophy Dog  (Universe)  is  a 
bible  of  hound-bonding  ad- 
vice from  decorated  dog 
whisperer  Breon  O'Farrell,  with 
snaps  from  pho-dog-raphers  Herb  Ritts, 
Steven  Meisel,  and  other  poochinados.  Imagine 
Eloise  in  pork— the  amazing  Ian  Falconer's  irrepress- 
ible piglet  diva,  Olivia,  stars  in  Olivia  Saves  the  Circus  (Atheneum), 
ably  fining  in  for  circus  performers  knocked  flat  with  ear  infections. 
Also  this  month:  From  the  Druids  to  Carnaby  Street  ...  if  London  had  the 
ability  to  choose  its  biographer  it  undoubtedly  would  tap  Peter  Ackroyd, 
who  has  written  the  rollicking  London:  The  Biography  (Nan  A.  Talese/ 
Doubleday).  Caroline  Kennedy  honors  her  mother  by  compiHng  The 
Best-Loved  Poems  of  Jacqueline  Kennedy  Onassis  (Hyperion),  which  in- 
cludes works  by  Keats,  Homer,  and  Kipling,  and  poems  by  Jackie  O 
herself  ("Ode  to  a  Pillbox  Hat").  Nadine  Gordimer's  The  Pickup  (Far- 
rar,  Straus  and  Giroux)  is  the  Nobel  laureate's  story  of  a  privileged 
South  African  woman's  tryst  with  an  illegal  Arabian  immigrant.  Peter  J. 
Levinson's  September  in  the  Rain  (Billboard  Books)  scores  the  life  of  mu- 
sical arranger  Nelson  Riddle,  who  helped  create  legends  such  as  Dean 
Martin  and  Judy  Garland.  County  Cork  native  Joseph  O'Neill  follows  the 
mysterious  Blood-Dark  Track  (Granta  Books)  of  his  Turkish  and  Irish  grand- 
fathers' lives.  The  scope  of  photojournalist  Harry  Benson's  Fifty  Years  in  Pic- 
tures (Abrams)  is  awe-inspiring,  with  shots  ranging  from  the  Beatles  to  Bosnia. 
In  her  fascinating  memoir.  Borrowed  Finery  (Henry 
Holt),  Paula  Fox,  the  grievously  underappreciated 
novelist  (sit  down,  Mr.  Updike,  Mr.  Roth  . . . ),  tells 
the  story  of  her  nomadic  life.  Children's  author  Molly 
Bang  takes  up  the  case  of  a  female  shrimper  who,  though  A'b- 
body  Particular  (Henry  Holt),  rose  up  against  the  Texas  chem- 
ical plants  polluting  the  bay  her  family  had  fished  for  genera- 
tions, and  whupped  'em.  Leave  a  trail  of  crumbs 
sugar  artist  Margaret  Braun's  Cakewalk  (Riz- 
zoli)  is  a  sweet  and  marvelous  journey  into 
fantasyland.  S.  Sebag  Montefiore's  Prince  of 
Princes  (Thomas  Dunne  Books)  glorifies  the  life 
of  the  hotheaded  Russian  adventurer  Grigory 
Potemkin,  the  great  nonhoofed  paramour  and  se- 
cret husband  of  Catherine  the  Great.  If  you're 
smart,  chances  are  good  you'll  read  the  stories  in 
Lydia   Davis's  Samuel  Johnson  Is  Indignant  (Mc- 
Sweeney's  Books).  The  trend-spotting  heroine  of 
Alex  Shakar's  marvy  tragicomic  novel.  The  Savage 
Girl  (HarperCollins),  struggles  to  divine  the  philoso- 
phy of  consumerism.  House  &  Garden  Book  of  Style 
(Clarkson  Potter)  celebrates  a  hundred  years  of  deco- 
rative touches  and  fetching  flower  beds.  In  Breaking 
Faith  (Viking  Compass),  John  Cornwell  contem- 
plates the  future  of  Catholicism  in  the  21st  century.  And  the  perverse 
world  of  high  fashion  meets  its  soul  mate  in  matador  culture  when  Latin- 
American  photographer  Ruven  Afanador  glorifies  the  toreador  in  the 
supersexy  Torero  (Edition  Stemmle),  certain  to  inspire  a  multitude  of  maga- 
zine spreads— ole!  Oink,  oink. 
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Countercloclcwiie  from 
top:  Andrew  Wyeth, 
Benner  Island,  Maine, 
1996,  and  former 
president  Richard  M. 
Nixon  and  Diane  Sawyer,  t| 
Washington,  D.C.,  1978,  I 
both  by  Horry  Benson; 
matador  Alejandro 
Parrolo  Ginebrosa, 
Madrid,  2000,  by  Ruven  • 
Afanador;  Olivia. 
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A  Family  Affair 

THE  HUGHES  BROTHERS  ATTACK  JACK  THE  RIPPER 


I 


OH,  BROTHER 

Albert  and  Allen  Hughes, 

directors  of  From  Hell,  photographed 

in  Los  Angeles,  July  2001. 


n  1984,  twin  brothers  Albert  and  Allen  Hughes 

cooked  up  their  first  home  movie,  Cuban  Cocaine,  a 
remake  of  Brian  De  Palma's  Scarface.  They  were 
12  years  old.  By  1993  they  had  directed  their 
debut  feature,  Menace  //  Society,  for  $3.5  million.  The 
film  grossed  $28  million  and  was  named  best  movie  at 
the  1994  MTV  Movie  Awards.  They  followed  up  in 
1995  with  Dead  Presidents,  an  ambitious  Vietnam 
period  piece,  which  got  mixed  reviews.  "We  were  too 
young,"  says  Allen,  who  handles  the  actors  (his  brother, 
camera  and  tech).  "I  think  the  way  that  young  filmmakers 
ore  showered  with  attention  after  their  first  feature  spoils 
them."  Four  years  and  $650,000  later  come  American 
Pimp,  a  documentary  about  the  world's  second-oldest 
profession.  "I'm  glad  we  got  our  hands  dirty  with  that 
documentary.  Things  change  when  you  have  top-notch 
professionals  spraying  Lysol  on  your  shit,"  Albert  blurts 
out.  The  film  enjoys  cult  status.  This  October,  the 
directors  release  From  Hell,  a  psychological  thriller 
about  Jack  the  Ripper's  victims.  The  $36  million  picture, 
shot  in  Prague,  stars  Johnny  Depp  as  the  opium-addicted 
inspector  Abberline.  Not  a  trace  of  urban  America 
crosses  the  screen.  "We  wanted  to  send  a  message  that 
we're  not  hood  filmmakers.  We  can  do  other  films,"  soys  Allen.  "Our  mother  is  a  lesbian.  Our  dad's 
a  pimp,"  says  Albert.  They  both  agree:  "We're  interested  in  the  underclass."      -VERONICA  WEBB 


WORLD  BEAT 


in  Paris,  goctyieA.  QcUicia  Koa  completed  wotik  oa  the  pnlaKoL,  JiuloilfniauvmApiAed  nightduh.  CohnHet  (2  Place  du,  PqIcua. 
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Girl  Power 

THE  WOMEN  RETURNS  TO  THE  STAGE 

nf  barbed  wit  is  your  lifeblood-^and,  really,  for 
whom  isn't  it?-you  11  want  to  hie  yourself  to  the 
Roundabout  Theatre  Company's  revival  of  the 
1936  stage  comedy  Tlie  Women.  The  all-female 
cast  is  led  by  Mary  Louise  Wilson,  Cynthia  Nixon,  Rue 
McClanahan,  Kristen  Johnston,  and  Jennifer  Tilly;  the 
costumes  are  by  Isaac  Mizrahi,  who  only  sounds  like  a 
woman.  The  script,  as  you  will  remember,  is  by  Clare 
Boothe  Luce,  the  luminary  whose  career  Irack-Vanity  Fair 
editor,  unpaid  courtesan,  congresswoman.  ambassador- 
has  long  provided  hope  for  the  more  outgoing  members  of 
this  magazine's  editorial  staff.  "The  play  explores  the  pri- 
mal aspect  of  women,"  director  Scott  Elliott  says  of  Luce's 
spicy  bouillabaisse  of  compliments  that  kill  and  put-downs 
that  soar.  If  Elliott's  production  is  as  good  as  its  individual 
components,  the  Roundabout  (Cabaret.  Major  Barbara) 
may  have  another  hit  on  its  hands-an  event  which  would 
cause  all  colleagues  and  "friends"  of  the  show's  creative  team  to  be  so.  so, 
so  happy  for  them,  darling.  No,  there  won't  be  a  wet  eye  in  the  house;  every- 
one involved  in  the  show  is  so  brave.  _henry  alford 


WOMEN  ON  THE  VERGE 

The  cast  of  The  Women,  from  left:  Mary  Louise  Wilson, 

Amy  Ryan,  Jennifer  Tilly,  Rue  McClanahan,  Kristen  Johnston, 

Cynthia  Nixon,  Lynne  Collins,  Lisa  Emery,  and  Jennifer  Coolidge,  with 

costume  designer  Isaac  Mizrahi. 
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The  Spaceman  Cometh 

SPIRITUALIZED  KEEPS  FLOATING  WITH 
LETITCOMEDOWH 


n  its  bewitching  1997  album,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
We  Are  Floating  in  Space,  England's  Spiritualized 
looked  like  a  band  in  thrall  to  the  chemical  proclivities 
of  outeur-leader  Jason  Pierce.  "There's  a  hole  in  my 
arm  where  all  the  money  goes,"  crooned  Pierce  on  one  track.  In 
case  anyone  missed  the  iyricol  hints,  the  CD's  packaging  was  de- 
signed to  resemble  that  of  a  generic  pharmaceutical-down  to  the 
silver-foil  bubble  pack. 

At  first  glance.  Let  It  Come  Down,  the  long-gestated  follow-up  to 
Ladies  ond  Gentleman  ...  ,  suggests  a  painful  crash  landing  for  the 
pclfr-voiced  singer.  With  titles  such  as  "The  Twelve  Steps"  and  "Won't 
Get  to  Heaven  (The  State  I'm  In),"  there  were  critics  who  immediate- 
ly speculated  that  the  36-year-old  Pierce  had  abandoned  decadence 
for  the  straight  and  narrow-minded.  "My  only  retort  to  that  is  to  say 
'No,  no,  no,  I'm  still  doing  drugs-I'm  high  now.''"  says  Pierce,  who 
correctly  points  out  that  any  half-attentive  listener  would  realize  that 
he's  only  playing  around  with  the  idea  of  sobriety  and  redemption. 
On  Let  It  Come  Down,  the  core  of  the  previous  Spiritualized 
lineup  has  been  replaced  with  a  battalion  of  helpers  that  in- 
cludes a  gospel  choir  and  dozens  of  classical  musicians.  Pierce 
wrote  the  string  arrangements  himself  in  an  effort  not  to  "tread 
water"  and  to  meet  his  self-imposed  criteria:  "As  long  as  it  satis- 
fies me,  and  I've  aimed  sufficiently  high  and  gone  after  some- 
thing that's  not  easily  attainable,  I'm  happy."  In  our  age  of  cozy 
consensus,  let  us  raise  a  glass  to  one  rocker  who  is  still  unrepen- 
tantly  high  on  ego.  -STEVEN   DALY 


New  York  Dolls 

THE  STROKES  DEBUT /STH/S/r 


Its  been  25  years,  going  back  to  the  first  days  of  punk,  since  a  New  York  rock  band 
has  made  an  impact.  Aside  from  a  few  sad  indie  groups,  a  lot  of  hip-hop,  and  a  smattering  of 
East  Village  outfits  indulging  unhealthy  Johnny  Thunders  fantasies,  the  city  has  been  in  a 
certifiable  slump-until  now.  Upon  the  release  of  a  three-song  demo  at  the  start  of  the  year,  the 
Strokes  were  immediately  anointed  rock  saviors— five  young  Manhattan 
scalawags  with  an  elegant  thrift-shop  look,  messy  hair,  and  a  surfeit  of 
feral  his-and-her  sex  appeal.  More  to  the  point,  while  the  unpolished, 
compelling  pop  energy  of  their  songs  invokes  much  of  what  came  before- 
the  Violent  Femmes,  Television,  Blondie— the  band  has  squeezed  out 
something  fresh,  untempered,  and,  above  all,  propulsive  for  jaded  ears. 
n  England,  the  Strokes  have  sent  the  weekly  rock  press  into  fits  of 
ecstasy  trying  to  outdo  one  another  with  expressions  of  infatuation. 
"We're  much  bigger  celebrities  in  British  newspapers  than  we  are  in 
real  life,"  says  front  man  Julian  Casablancas.  "We're  ecstatic  and 
slightly  freaked  out."  In  a  recent  expression  of  both  sentiments  at  a 
show  in  London,  a  giri  in  the  audience  removed  her  underwear 
and  threw  it  onstage.  "The  following  day,"  Casablancas  says, 
"Albert  [Hammond  Jr.,  guitarist]  wore  it  on  his  head."  This  month 
the  band  releases  Is  This  It,  an  album  that  for  once  justifies  the 
command  play  loud.  But  is  this  indeed  it?  Or  will  the  heartland 
prove  deaf  to  a  band  that  makes  New  York  a  theme  of  its 
music?  "We're  just  trying  to  be  as  good  as  we  can  be,"  says  the 
23-year-oId  singer,  "and  not  get  too  concerned  about  whether 
we  are  popular  or  not."  —EDWARD  helmore  - 


HAIR  APPARENT:  Meet  the  Strokes,  left  to  right:  Albert 
Hammond  Jr.,  Nikolai  Fraiture,  Julian  Casablancas, 
Fabrizio  Moretti,  Nick  Valensi. 
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Eden  Rocks 


NEIL  LaBUTE'S  the  SHAPE  OF  THIHGS  HITS  BROADWAY 


Neil  LaBute's  play  The  Shape  of  Things,  which  opens 
in  New  York  with  its  London  cast  in  October,  at  first 
appears  to  be  a  straightforward  romp  In  the  Eden  of 
a  college  campus.  Adam  (Paul  Rudd)  encounters 
Evelyn  (Rachel  Weisz)  in  a  museum,  where  he  works  as  a 
guard,  just  after  she  has  stepped  over  the  security  line  to  deface 
the  genitalia  of  a  sculpture  that  depicts  God.  One  fully  expects 
Evelyn  and  Adam  and  his  friends  Jenny  (Gretchen  Mol) 
and  Phillip  (Frederick  Weller)  to  tango  playfully  through  a 
Cowardesque  tale  of  affection  and  betrayal,  perhaps  exploring 
the  theme  of  bohemian  life  versus  bourgeois  values.  The  first 
scenes  seem  like  a  pepped-up  version  of  Friends  and  glow 
authentically  with  the  energy  and  the  possibilities  of  youth. 


But  there's  more  to  LaBute's  clever  play  then  wit  and  pace. 
In  his  Eden,  there  is,  as  well  as  Adam,  Eve,  and  God,  the  serpent  of 
manipulation,  which  tempts  with  love  and  a  pretty  convincing  show 
of  artistic  integrity.  The  intoxicated  Adam,  played  endearingly  by 
Rudd,  undergoes  a  radical  metamorphosis— he  lifts  and  loses  weight 
with  equal  enthusiasm,  quits  biting  his  nails,  and  gets  a  nose  job. 
In  fact,  he  changes  the  shape  of  his  things  to  please  his  lover,  and  in 
this  there  is  o  subtle  twist  to  the  original  story  of  Eden  that  seems 
to  have  escaped  the  London  critics:  instead  of  woman's  being  born 
of  a  man's  breast,  man  becomes  the  creation  of  female 
imagination  and  ambition. 

The  London  premiere,  held  at  the  temporary  premises  of  the 
Almeida  Theatre,  in  the  scuzzy  neighborhood  of  King's  Cross 

Station,  was  a  critical  and  commercial 
hit.  Directed  by  LaBute,  whose  films 
include  In  the  Company  of  Men, 
Nurse  Betfy,  and  the  soon-to-be- 
released  Possess/on,  Tfie  Shape  of 
Things  develops  with  commendable 
speed  and  is  whipped  along  during 
scene  changes  by  deafening  blasts  of 
music  from  the  Smashing  Pumpkins. 
There  is  also  a  very  good  climax, 
which  I  must  withhold  for  fear  of 
ruining  the  play  for  American 
audiences.  But  in  this  I  do  have  a 
doubt.  Just  as  Adam  is  manipulated 
by  Evelyn,  so  the  audience  is 
manipulated  by  LaBute,  with  the  result 
that  the  other  three  characters  are 
compelled  to  serve  his  dramatic 
purpose  and  are  slightly  flattened  in 
the  process.  But  I  stress  that  it  is  an 
exhilarating  show,  and  if  the  audiences 
listen  carefully  enough,  they'll  find 
that  all  the  clues  are  there,  even  in  the 
first  words  spoken  by  Adam  to  Evelyn— 
"You  stepped  over  the  line."  It  is  not 
for  the  last  time.        -HENRY  PORTER 

GREAT  SHAPE 

From  left,  Paul  Rudd,  Rachel  Weisi, 

Frederick  Weller,  Gretchen  Mol. 
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Draft  Bierko 

CRAIG  BIERKO'S  BACK  IN  THOU  SHALT  HOT 


I  he  last  time  he  worked  for  director-choreographer  Susan  Stroman— playing  Harold  Hill  in 
Broadway's  Tlw  Music  Man,  a  performance  so  infectious  that  police  barricades  had  to  be  erected 
outside  the  theater— Craig  Bierko  found  his  personal  life  undone  by  the  rigors  of  the  role.  "It  was 
a  very  solitary  year,"  says  the  37-year-old  native  of  Rye  Brook,  New  York.  "I  couldn't  cook  an 
egg,  I  had  trouble  running  errands."  So  Bierko  did  what  anyone  in  his  right  mind  would  do:  he 
signed  up  for  Stromans  next  show.  The  musical  Tliou  Shalt  Not.  based  on  the  ^mile  Zola  novel 
Therese  Raqiiin,  features  music  and  lyrics  by  Harry  Connick  Jr.  "It's  brutal.  It's  about  obsessive 
love,  murder,  and  betrayal,"  Bierko  says.  So  has  Bierko  traded  the  physical  challenge  of  being 
the  Music  Man  for  the  psychological  one  of  being  a  Zola  stud?  Not  exactly:  he's  been  boxing 
and  working  out  at  the  gym.  Says  the  man  who  has  had  non-Zolaesque  liaisons  with  Calista 
Flockhart  and  Sarah  Jessica  Parker  on  television  and  with  Janeane  Garofalo  and  Charlize 
Theron  in  real  life,  "I  have  the  upper  body  of  a  seven-year-old  girl."  — H.A. 
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I  C  H  R I S  T  P  P  H  E  R   HITC  HENS 


THE  DEVIL  AND  MOTHER  TERESA 

The  Pope  abolished  the  post  of  devil's  advocate  in  1983.  But  when  Mother  Teresa 

was  fast-tracked  for  beatification  and  canonization,  the  author 

(whose  1995  book  exposed  the  nun's  most  questionable  practices)  got  a  call 

from  the  Vatican.  Would  he  testify  in  the  matter 

of  her  sainthood?  With  pleasure 


ou've  said  it  at  least  once  in 
your  life.  "Let  me  play  devil's 
advocate  for  a  moment."  This 
is  when  you  demonstrate  your 
powers  of  contrary  argument, 
prove  to  yourself  and  others  that  you  can 
live  dangerously  on  both  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion, play  the  ironic  or  amoral  role.  The 
exercise  brings  with  it  that  vague  and  dis- 
tant frisson  that  still  occurs  when  you 
drop  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness, 
talk  of  the  Devil,  utter  or  mutter  some  Sa- 
tanic verses. 

Early  last  June,  I  had  a  once-in-a-lifetime 
chance  to  perform  this  Luciferian  task  for 
real.  I  spent  a  morning  in  a  closed  room 
with  three  priests,  a  Bible,  and  a  tape  re- 
corder. And  I  gave  my  solemn  evidence 
against  the  late  Agnes  Bojaxhiu  of  Skop- 


je, Macedonia— the  artist  formerly  known 
as  Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta.  Her  beati- 
fication and  canonization  may  yet  take 
place,  but  somewhere  in  a  vault  in  Rome 
my  10  cents'  worth  of  inferno  will  still  sit, 
irritating  and  negating  the  pious  invoca- 
tions of  paradiso.  And  who  knows?  It 
took  Pope  Paul  VI  to  decanonize  my 
namesake.  Saint  Christopher,  whose  sup- 
posed visage  used  to  appear  on  countless 
medallions  for  faithful  travelers.  It  turned 
out  that  he  didn't  belong  in  the  calendar 
after  all.  He  and  other  miracle-working 
role  models  were  discovered  to  have  been 
frauds  or  myths.  My  day  of  vindication 
may  come,  though  it  will  be  scant  com- 
fort to  be  joined  in  hell  by  an  unsmil- 
ing nun  who  has  undergone  a  reversal 
of  fortune  and  who  may— since  she  was. 


after  all,  only  human— bear  me  a  grudge. 

It  was  Father  David  O'Connor  of  the : 
Archdiocese  of  Washington,  D.C.,  who ' 
gave  me  the  call.  "We've  been  asked  byv 
Rome,"  he  told  me,  "to  invite  your  testi-  ■ 
mony  in  the  sainthood  cause  of  Mother  i 
Teresa."  This  followed  some  E-mails  and  1 
letters  from  the  church  authorities  in  Cal-- 
cutta,  who  had  sought  to  find  out  if  1 1 
would  be  ready  to  do  it.  I  replied  that  II 
would  be  more  than  happy  to  go  to  either  i 
Calcutta  or  Rome,  but  they  said.  No.  we'll  C 
set  up  a  hearing  for  you  right  where  you ' 
live.  So  one  morning  I  put  on  a  suit,  and ; 
very  nearly  a  tie,  and  had  a  shave,  and  ^ 
set  off  to  be  advocatus  diaboli. 

The  actual  job  of  "devil's  advocate," 
as  I  very  well  knew,  had  been  abolished 
by  the  present  Pope  in  1983.  John  Paul  II ' 
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has  beatified  or  canonized  more  candi- 
dates for  sainthood  than  his  17  immedi- 
ate predecessors  combined,  and  one  way 
in  which  he  enabled  this  assembly  line 
of  sanctity  was  to  remove  ("More's  the 
pity,"  sniffed  Father  O'Connor  confidingly) 
the  one  officer  of  the  Holy  Mother  Church 
whom  everybody,  sacred  and  profane,  ac- 
tually believed  in.  In  his  book  Making 
Saints,  the  devout  Nensweek  correspon- 
dent Kenneth  Woodward  describes  this 
enormous  doctrinal  change  thus:  "No 
longer  would  the  church  look  to  the  court- 
room as  its  model  for  arriv- 
ing at  the  truth  of  a  saint's 
life;  instead,  it  would  employ 
the  academic  model  of  re- 
searching and  writing  a  doc- 
toral dissertation." 

The  room  into  which  I  was 
ushered  at  the  archdiocese 
was  indeed  more  like  a 
professor's  office  than  a  court 
or  a  confessional.  Around  a 
polished  table  sat  Monsignor 
Joseph  Sadusky,  Deacon  Ber- 
nard Bernier,  and  the  good 
Father  O'Connor.  All  of  them 
looked  the  part  in  their  dif- 
ferent ways:  the  monsignor 
somewhat  thin  and  ascetic, 
the  deacon  rather  round  and 
worldly,  the  father  a  minor 
masterpiece  of  Brooklyn  Irish 
sculpture,  white  hair  and  red 
cheeks  contrasting  happily.  I 
thought  it  wasn't  conceited  of 
me  to  assume  that  they  had 
read  my  short  book  The  Mis- 
sionary Position:  Mother  Teresa 
in  Vieory  and  Practice,  so  when 
asked  if  I  had  any  opening 
statement  I  said,  in  effect,  that 
I  thought  it  was  very  sporting 
of  them  to  have  invited  such 
a  conspicuously  nonbelieving  witness.  I 
added  that  I  realized  it  was  none  of  my 
business  what  the  church  decided  con- 
cerning its  saints,  but  that  the  word  "saint- 
ly" did  have  a  secular  meaning  that  was 
commonly  understood,  and  that  I  was  pre- 
pared to  argue  that  their  candidate  was 
highly  undeserving  of  this  interpretation. 
Monsignor  Sadusky  then  handed  me  the 
Testaments  and  asked  for  my  preliminary 
oath.  In  a  court  I  would  have  asked  to  af- 
firm, but  it  seemed  ridiculous  to  stick  on 
this  point  in  such  a  setting,  so  I  duly  swore 
by  Almighty  God. 

It  turned  out  that  these  three  men  of 
the  cloth  were  long-distance  ventriloquist's 
mediums  for  the  Vatican.  On  the  table 
lay  an  enormous  questionnaire,  designed 
to  be  put  to  all  witnesses.  The  task  was 
to  get  through  it,  with  no  deviations  from 
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the  script.  The  tape  recorder  was  switched 
on,  there  was  the  usual  business  of  ensur- 
ing that  it  could  indeed  play  back  a  hu- 
man voice  (which  it  miraculously  could, 
on  the  first  try),  and  we  got  going.  Stick- 
ing to  the  text  before  him,  Monsignor 
Sadusky  asked  if  in  the  matter  of  "the 
Servant  of  God,  Mother  Teresa,"  I  could 
throw  any  light  on  the  holiness  and  sim- 
plicity of  her  childhood  years.  Glancing 
at  the  questionnaire,  I  saw  that  there 
were  pages  of  follow-up  questions  all 
couched  in  the  same  terms.  I  asked  if  I 


I  had  formed  the  conclusion 

that  Mother  Teresa  was 

not  so  much  a  friend  of  the  poor 

as  a  friend  of  poverty. 


could  keep  a  copy  and  was  told  that  the 
request  had  been  noted.  At  this  stage  I 
noted  for  myself  that  the  monsignor  had 
a  slight  but  very  noticeable  speech  imped- 
iment, and,  foreseeing  a  longish  dia- 
logue of  the  deaf  requested  permission  to 
scroll  down.  (Even  though  I  have  been  to 
Mother  Teresa's  birthplace,  I  can  be  of  no 
use  in  illuminating  her  first  girlish  mo- 
ments of  revelation.)  Permission  was  grant- 
ed. We  agreed  to  skip  the  sections  about 
her  inner  grace  and  piety. 

Reviewing  Leopold  von  Ranke's  fa- 
mous History  of  the  Popes,  Lord  Macaulay 
once  said  that  the  Catholic  Church  "thor- 
oughly understands  what  no  other  church 
has  ever  understood,  how  to  deal  with 
enthusiasts."  I  had  a  chance  to  remind 
my  invigilators  of  this  when  we  came  to 
the  doctrinal  section.  Mother  Teresa  had 


been  a  great  critic  of  Pope  John  XXIII 
and  the  reforms  proposed  at  Vatican  II. 
She  disliked  any  reconsideration  of  or- 
thodox teaching,  always  taking  the  most 
extreme  version  of  all  dogmas.  For  exam- 
ple, when  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Peace,  she  announced  that  the  greatest 
threat  to  world  peace  was  . . .  abortion. 
And  on  other  occasions  she  had  pro- 
claimed that  abortion  and  contraception 
were  morally  equivalent.  Logically,  this 
would  mean  she  believed  that  contracep- 
tion was  also  a  great— if  not  indeed  the 
greatest— threat  to  world  peace. 
Did  the  Vatican,  I  asked,  real- 
ly want  to  honor  such  a  ludi- 
crous application  of  its  princi- 
pled defense  of  the  unborn? 
It  may  have  been  my  imagi- 
nation, but  I  thought  I  saw 
Deacon  Bernier  shoot  me  an 
interested  glance  from  down 
the  table. 

When  asked  if  I  knew  any- 
thing about  her  work  among 
the  poor,  and  whether  I  had 
ever  met  her,  I  replied  that  I 
had  walked  around  Calcutta 
in  her  company  and  formed 
the  conclusion  that  she  was 
not  so  much  a  friend  of  the 
poor  as  a  friend  of  poverty. 
J  She  praised  poverty  and  dis- 
ease and  suffering  as  gifts  from 
on  high,  and  told  people  to  ac- 
cept these  gifts  joyfully.  She 
was  adamantly  opposed  to  the 
only  policy  that  has  ever  alle- 
viated poverty  in  any  coun- 
try—that is,  the  empowerment 
of  women,  and  the  extension 
of  their  control  over  their  own 
fertility.  Her  famous  Calcutta 
clinic  was  in  fact  nothing  more 
than  a  primitive  hospice— a 
place  for  people  to  die,  and  a 
place  where  medical  treatment  was  vesti- 
gial or  nonexistent.  (When  she  became  ill 
herself  she  flew  first-class  to  a  private 
clinic  in  California.)  The  vast  sums  of 
money  she  raised  were  spent  mainly  on 
building  convents  in  her  own  honor.  And 
she  had  befriended  a  whole  series  of  rich 
crooks  and  exploiters,  ranging  from  Charles 
Keating  of  the  Lincoln  Savings  &  Loan 
to  the  hideous  Duvalier  dynasty  in  Haiti, 
having  accepted  from  both  large  donations 
of  money  that  had  actually  been  stolen 
from  the  poor. 

As  it  happens,  I  can  prove  all  the 
above  assertions  to  be  true,  and  had 
brought  the  evidence  with  me.  But 
I  wasn't  asked  to  produce  it.  The  tape 
recorder  turned  silently  and  the  men  of 
the  church  sat  still  as  I  delivered  these 
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apparent  profanities.  It  was  a  siiocic  to 
me  when  I  first  discovered  that  none  of 
the  things  commonly  believed  about 
Mother  Teresa— such  as  her  unworidli- 
ness  and  her  modesty— are  even  in  the 
least  bit  true.  And  I  am  an  atheist.  If  it 
was  a  shock  to  the  monsignor,  the  dea- 
con, and  the  father  to  hear  me,  they  did 
not  betray  the  fact. 

I  thought  I  detected  a  slight  stirring 
when  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  no  audit 
of  the  Missionaries  of  Charity  has  ever 
been  published,  in  spite  of  the  vast  sums 
of  money  that  have  been  showered  upon 
the  order.  The  church  is  notoriously  sen- 
sitive about  money  matters,  and  the  vari- 
ous scandals  at  the  Vatican  bank  can 
still  make  the  faithful  wince.  I  added 
that  nobody  accuses  Mother  Teresa  of 
embezzling  any  of  this  for  her  own  pur- 
poses, but  if  the  cash  was  indeed  spent 
on  proselytizing  for  Catholic 
fundamentalism  in  impover- 
ished countries— as  she  more 
than  once  seemed  to  claim- 
that  was  not  the  purpose  for 
which  most  people  thought 
they  had  parted  with  it.  Mean- 
while, a  prosecutor  in  the  dis- 
trict attorney's  office  for  Los 
Angeles  County  was  seeking 
the  return  of  the  ill-gotten 
money  which  Charles  Kea- 
ting (convicted  of  fraud,  rack- 
eteering, and  conspiracy  in 
1991 )  had  given  her.  (She  had  written  to 
the  judge  in  the  case— a  certain  Lance 
Ito— pleading  that  Keating  was  a  good 
man.  He'd  been  good  to  her  all  right, 
lending  her  a  private  jet  and  handing  her 
$1.4  million.) 

At  a  certain  stage  in  the  questionnaire, 
I  was  asked  if  I  thought  her  guilty  of  the 
sin  of  hypocrisy.  I  said  no  to  this.  She 
had  always  advertised  her  extreme  reac- 
tionary beliefs:  it  wasn't  her  fault  if  no- 
body took  any  notice  and  if  the  media 
herd  had  decided  that  she  was  a  bleeding- 
heart  compassionate  type.  There  was  just 
one  thing,  though.  In  1995  the  people  of 
Ireland  held  a  referendum  on  whether  to 
allow  divorce  and  remarriage.  Mother  Tere- 
sa intervened  forcibly  on  the  side  of  the 
"no"  campaign.  An  Irishwoman,  if  mar- 
ried to  an  alcoholic,  incestuous  abuser,  was 
supposed  to  put  up  with  it,  or  offer  it  up. 
But  in  the  same  year.  Mother  Teresa  gave 
an  interview  to  Ladies'  Home  Journal  say- 
ing she  was  glad  to  hear  that  her  friend 
Princess  Diana  was  getting  divorced,  since 
the  royal  marriage  was  so  obviously  an 
unhappy  one.  I  said  that  I  hoped  this  was 
hypocrisy,  since  otherwise  it  would  look 
like  the  medieval  church,  preaching  strict 
morals  to  the  poor  and  offering  indul- 
gences to  the  rich. 
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A  few  more  formalities  and  the  hear- 
ing was  complete.  Father  O'Connor 
took  me  to  his  own  sanctum  and  al- 
lowed me  a  cigarette.  "Rome  really  want- 
ed this  done,"  he  said  in  rather  blunt 
tones.  "We've  been  instructed  to  get  the 
tape  transcribed  and  sent  by  the  end  of 
the  week."  (This  was  a  Thursday  morn- 
ing.) He  added,  "The  Pope  takes  a  per- 
sonal interest;  it's  a  fast  track  for  this 
one."  He  told  me  that  I  could  review  the 
transcript,  and  that  he'd  see  about  getting 
me  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire— which 
hadn't  been  allowed  to  leave  the  room.  I 
asked  him  what  he'd  made  of  my  evi- 
dence. He  was  surprisingly  candid.  "Well, 
a  lot  of  people  in  the  church  will  tell  you 
that  she  was  indeed  a  very  difficult  wom- 
an. We  had  her  here  in  Washington,  to 
set  up  a  little  house  for  her  order.  A  nice 
little  place— but  she  wanted  everything 


Pope  John  Paul  II  has  beatified 

or  canonized  more  candidates 

for  sainthood  than  his  17  immediate 

predecessors  combined. 


modern  stripped  out  of  it.  right  down  to 
the  Formica.  Very  difficult  she  was."  I 
knew  this  was  true  of  all  her  operations; 
nothing  but  absolute  austerity  for  the  poor 
and  the  sick.  I  must  have  interviewed  a 
dozen  former  volunteers  who  left  her  for 
that  reason  alone.  But,  of  course,  extreme 
zeal  of  this  kind  often  convinces  impres- 
sionable people  that  they  are  in  the  pres- 
ence of  greatness. 

It  was  only  when  I'd  gotten  home  that 
I  realized  something.  Miracles.  They 
hadn't  asked  me  about  miracles.  In  order 
for  a  person  to  undergo  the  process  of 
beatification— the  prelude  to  full  canon- 
ization—at least  one  miracle  must  be  at- 
tributable to  her  or  to  him.  (It  used  to  be 
two  miracles,  but  the  Holy  Father  has 
eliminated  that  condition  as  well.)  Arch- 
bishop Henry  d'Souza  of  Calcutta,  head 
of  Mother  Teresa's  "sainthood  commis- 
sion," wrapped  up  his  inquiries  and  for- 
warded all  the  relevant  materials  to  the 
Pope  in  the  middle  of  August.  This  repre- 
sents yet  another  break  with  the  tradition- 
al rules;  hitherto,  hearings  on  sainthood 
could  not  even  start  until  five  years  after 
the  candidate's  death,  and  Mother  Teresa 
died  in  1997.  But  it  is  clear— Archbishop 
d'Souza  has  himself  publicly  used  the  vul- 
garism about  the  "fast  track"— that  Pope 


John  Paul  II  wants  personally  to  announce 
her  beatification— if  not  her  canonization- 
before  (to  be  frank  about  it)  he  himsel: 
hands  on  the  keys. 

This  means,  not  to  put  it  any  more 
subtly,  that  d'Souza's  people  must  have 
found  and  certified  a  miracle  in  a  ver) 
considerable  hurry.  According  to  sources 
in  the  archbishop's  camp,  they  have  select 
ed  a  young  Hindu  woman  from  the  towr 
of  Raiganj  in  northern  Bengal.  In  2000 
this  unfortunate  girl  had  apparently  beer 
suffering  from  a  tumor,  but  after  she 
prayed  to  Mother  Teresa  she  suffered  no 
longer.  If  that  doesn't  prove  it,  I'm  sure 
I  don't  know  what  does. 

Doctors  must  now  decide  on  the  case, 
but  they  are  asked  only  to  certify  that  a 
cure  is  "organic,  immediate  and  irrevers- 
ible." Since  such  inexplicable  recoveries 
occur  in  large  hospitals  almost  every  day 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  "nc 
natural  explanation"  can  be 
arrived  at  by  a  rational  person 
The  second  step  of  argument— 
that  there  must  therefore  be  a 
supernatural  explanation— in- 
volves a  leap  of  faith.  Miracles 
by  themselves  prove  nothing 
to  a  Christian,  or  are  supposed 
to  prove  nothing.  After  all,  the 
Bible  is  full  of  miraculous 
feats  pulled  off  by  devils,  wiz- 
ards, and  pagan  or  Pharaonic 
sorcerers.  The  difference  there-, 
fore  insisted  upon  by  the  church  is  that  a 
miracle  occur  after  the  death  of  a  saint.  I 
but  yet  be  directly  attributable  to  him  or  \ 
her.  By  this  means,  the  authorities  ensure  ' 
against  hucksterism  in  one  way— because 
there  can  be  no  personal  conjuring  or 
witchcraft— while  proposing  an  impossi- 
ble standard  of  proof  and  disproof  i 


Last  September,  the  Missionaries  of) 
Charity  in  Calcutta  were  hugely  em- 
barrassed by  a  lawsuit  against  one  of 
their  nuns.  Sister  Francesca.  This  womant 
had  taken  the  hand  of  a  seven-year-old  girl; 
named  Karabi  Mandal  and  scorched  it 
with  a  hot  knife.  The  child's  father,  a  locah 
ragpicker,  took  the  nun  to  court.  I  wouldi 
never  be  so  crass  as  to  say  that  one  such 
incident  condemns  a  whole  order.  (Then 
church  would  have  to  close  down  if  thati 
were  true.)  But  if  Sister  Francesca  had' 
testified  that  Mother  Teresa  had  spoken 
out  of  heaven  saying,  "Do  not  touch  that* 
child,"  I  would  be  impressed.  It  just  nev- 
er seems  to  happen  that  way.  And  Sister 
Francesca,  as  court  proceedings  loomed, 
seemed  miraculously  to  disappear. 

I   have   already   helped   disprove   one 
miracle  attributed  to  Mother  Teresa  in  her  I 
lifetime.  The  British  journalist  Malcolm 
Muggeridge,  a  propagandist  for  the  di- 
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vine,  made  a  film  about  iier  life  called 
Something  Beautiful  Jar  God.  (It  was  this 
documentary,  broadcast  on  the  BBC  in 
1969  and  later  adapted  as  a  book,  that 
launched  Mother  Teresa  as  a  media  star.) 
In  the  course  of  filming,  the  militant  old 
lady  was  interviewed  in  a  very  dark  room 
in  one  of  her  charitable  homes.  It  was 
thought  that  the  footage  would  be  too 
poorly  lit  for  transmission,  yet  when  the 
crepuscular  sequence  was  played  in  the 
editing  suite,  a  strange  and  lovely  light 
pervaded  the  scene.  Muggeridge  imme- 
diately contacted  the  press  to  announce 
"the  first  authentic  photographic  mira- 
cle," and  the  discovery  by  technology 
of  what  he  termed  Cardinal 
Newman's  "kindly  light."  In 
an  interview,  the  cameraman 
Ken  MacMillan  announced 
that  this  had  in  fact  been 
the  first  test  of  a  special  new 
film  made  by  Kodak  that 
was  designed  for  shooting  in 
poor  light.  "Three  cheers  for 
Kodak,"  he  said,  was  what 
it  proved.  But  by  the  time 
he  had  given  his  evidence, 
the  rumor  was  off  and  run- 
ning like  a  U.F.O.  sighting, 
and  Mother  Teresa  herself, 
modest  as  ever,  did  nothing 
to  discourage  it. 

As  I  say,  I  didn't  have 
the  chance  to  go  into  any  of 
this  with  my  three  men  of 
the  cloth.  But  I  later  discov- 
ered that  the  miracle  part  of 
the  case  is  not  their  busi- 
ness. A  whole  separate  com- 
mission is  involved  in  decid- 
ing that  Mother  Teresa  can 
posthumously  cure  the  sorts 
of  tumor  that  afflict  believ- 
ers. There  are  those,  in  Rome 
and  elsewhere,  who  think 
that  all  this  smacks  of  indecent  haste. 
But  they  are  too  shrewd  to  argue  with 
success.  This  is  the  fastest  of  fast  tracks: 
who  would  want  to  try  and  derail  it?  To 
give  you  an  idea,  the  previous  record  for 
speed  in  beatification  is  held  by  Blessed 
Monsignor  Josemaria  Escriva  de  Bala- 
guer.  the  founder  of  the  lay  movement 
Opus  Dei  and  a  great  favorite  with  Pope 
John  Paul  II.  He  achieved  beatitude  in 
1992— only  17  years  after  his  death. 


Not  everybody  in  the  church  likes 
Opus  Dei.  It  was  involved  in  prop- 
ping up  the  decaying  Franco  regime 
in  Spain;  it  is  secretive  and  cultish  and 
reactionary.  It  also  had  in  its  ranks  Mr. 
Robert  P.  Hanssen,  the  F.B.I,  agent  who 
sold  out  numerous  colleagues  to  the 
K.G.B.  and  who  has  just  plea-bargained 
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himself  down  from  a  capital  charge.  Ac- 
cording to  his  wife,  Bonnie,  he  confessed 
to  her  in  1980  that  he  had  started  receiv- 
ing a  second  salary  from  Moscow.  She 
says  that  she  persuaded  him  to  see  their 
priest.  Father  Robert  Bucciarelli.  Beyond 
confirming  that  he  indeed  knew  Mr. 
Hanssen  in  1980,  Bucciarelli  has  declined 
to  discuss  the  matter  further.  This  in  turn 
means  that  he  doesn't  deny  advising 
Hanssen  to  give  his  first  Soviet  stipend— 
$20,000  at  1980  prices-to  Mother  Teresa. 
That  is,  at  any  rate,  what  Hanssen  told  his 
wife  he  had  been  told  to  do,  and  had 
done.  The  Missionaries  of  Charity  can't 
confirm  the  donation,  which  Hanssen  says 


Hitherto,  hearings  on  sainthood 

could  not  even  start  until  five  years 

after  the  candidate's  death, 

and  Mother  Teresa  died  in  1997. 


he  made  in  small  installments,  but  then, 
the  Missionaries  of  Charity  don't  pro- 
vide financial  records.  They  rely,  in  the 
words  of  Sister  Mary  Dominga  of  their 
Eastern  United  States  region,  "on  divine 
providence."  And  if  Father  Bucciarelli 
had  told  Hanssen  to  give  the  money  back 
and  resolve  to  sin  no  more,  I  feel  he 
would  have  found  some  way  to  com- 
municate that  fact  without  violating  the 
seal  of  the  confessional— if  that  is  what 
it  was,  and  not  a  "consultation."  These 
disclosures  occurred  after  my  day  at  the 
archdiocese,  so  I  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing whether  Rome  thinks  that  guilty  con- 
sciences can  be  expiated  in  this  way  by 
traitors  who  go  on  to  take  more  money, 
and  to  send  more  colleagues  before  Sta- 
lini-t  firing  squads.  However.  Mr.  Hans- 
sen rcriains  a  member  in  good  standing 


of  Opus  Dei.  (In  order  to  be  excommuni- 
cated, he  would  probably  have  had  to 
employ  a  contraceptive  or  seek  either  an 
abortion  or  a  divorce.) 

Very  much  against  my  will,  the  net- 
work that  broadcast  my  documentary  on 
Mother  Teresa  decided  to  entitle  it  Hell's 
Angel,  a  rather  cheap  and  sophomoric 
name.  And  it's  under  that  unfortunate  ti- 
tle that  it  has  since  been  screened  at 
some  film  festivals  and  other  locales. 
When  I  went  to  introduce  it  a  few  years 
ago  at  a  showing  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Rochester,  I  was  picketed 
furiously  by  a  group  called  the  New  York 
Lambs  of  Christ,  a  distinctly  sheeplike 
organization.  But  then  the 
police  arrived  and  told  me 
that  I'd  require  a  full  secu- 
rity escort  because  some 
very  dangerous  criminal  el- 
ements had  been  spotted  in 
the  crowd.  I  didn't  believe 
that  the  Lambs  would  re- 
sort to  bloodshed,  and  de- 
clined the  protecUon.  So  Ii 
was  amazed  to  see,  as  II 
pushed  toward  the  hall,  a 
gang  of  hirsute,  leather- 
jacketed  roughnecks  yelling : 
at  me.  The  penny  didn't 
drop,  so  I  approached  them  i 
and  asked  what  they  want- 
ed. With  some  awkward- 
ness, they  handed  me  a  no- 
tarized "cease  and  desist" 
order,  claiming  that  I  had 
violated  their  trademark. 
This  was  the  local  chapter 
of  the  Hell's  Angels.  Their  i 
honor  satisfied,  they  be- 
strode their  bikes  and  roared 
away,  leaving  me  clutching 
the  writ  and  thinking.  It's 
finally  happened.  Every- 
body in  this  country  is  a 
fucking  lawyer.  Yet  I  was  mistaken.  The 
Hell's  Angels  may  have  their  own  pricey  - 
advocate,  but  the  Devil  himself  now 
does  not.  The  Pope  has  deprived  him  of 
his  right  to  counsel.  Now,  I  have  a 
sneaking  regard  for  the  Holy  Father.  He 
may  be  very  conservative  in  doctrinal 
matters,  but  he  was  a  real  man  when  it 
came  to  the  struggle  for  his  native  Po- 
land,' and  he  has  almost  single-handedly 
changed  the  posture  of  the  church  on 
the  filthy  practice  of  the  death  penalty. 
It's  therefore  slightly  sad  for  even  an  un- 
believer to  see  him  end  his  days  like 
some  medieval  seller  of  relics,  bending 
the  rules  to  allow  special  dispensation 
for  a  sly  and  worldly  sinner.  And  that's 
why  it  was  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to 
be  the  first  ever  to  represent  the  Evil 
One  pro  bono.  □ 
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Crime  After  Crime 

On  tour  for  his  book  Justice,  amid  news  of  the 

Grubman  scandal  and  the  Skakel-trial 

witness's  overdose,  the  author  gets  fresh  word 

of  conspiracy  in  Edmond  Safra's  death 

and  a  shocking  E-mail  about  Gary  Condit, 

J  even  as  an  old  O.J.  feud  is  re-ignited. 

Safra's  corpse,  the  congressman,  Simpson's 

awyers-why  were  these  men  smiling? 


AUTHOR! 

Dominick  Dunne 
in  L'Hermitage  Hotel 
in  Beverly  Hills, 
photographed  before 
a  book  reading  there 
on  August  7,  2001. 


Autopsy  photographs  of  the  late  hiUionaire  Edmond  Safra  do 
not  show  a  man  who  was  terrified  at  the  moment  he  died. 
The  official  autopsy  concludes  that  the  67-year-old  hanker 
asphyxiated  after  inhaling  fumes  from  afire  in  his  penthouse,  and 
"there  was  no  sign  of  major  trauma."  ...On  his  lips  is  a  slight, 
ironic  smile  that  makes  you  wonder:  could  Safra  have  known  how 
many  enduring  tales  of  intrigue  and  conspiracy  would  surround 
his  death  in  a  Monte  Carlo  penthouse  on  Dec.  3,  1999'> 

-Newsweek.  August  6,  2001. 


ell,  it  happened  again.  I  had  given  a  lecture 
and  was  signing  copies  o{  Justice  in  a  charm- 
ing bookshop  outside  New  York,  and  I  was 
tired  and  ready  to  head  back  to  the  city. 
The  very  last  person  in  a  long  line  of  book 
buyers  leaned  across  the  table  and  said  in  a 
low  voice,  "I  worked  for  Edmond  Safra  both 


at  La  Leopolda  and  in  Monte  Carlo."  Suddenly  I  was  no  longer 
tired.  "It's  a  conspiracy."  the  person  said.  "That  poor  Ted  [Maher 
in  prison  is  not  responsible.  I  knew  him  over  there." 

Later,  when  we  talked  in  greater  privacy  at  an  appointed  J 
time,  my  informer  told  me  that  Edmond  Safra  had  had  death 
threats  in  the  past.  "He  was  definitely  paranoid.  He  had  terrible  . 
nightmares  almost  every  night.  He  would  wake  up  screaming, 
speaking  in  Lebanese  or  some  Arabic  language."  The  individual 
gave  a  vivid  description  of  Safra's  screams  and  the  look  of  ter- 
ror on  his  face.  "It  took  two  people  to  get  him  to  the  bathroom. 
That's  why  they  always  had  two  nurses  on.  At  La  Leopolda 
you  had  to  walk  through  a  dressing  room  off  his  bedroom  to 
get  to  the  bathroom.  He  would  look  behind  the  curtains,  or 
have  an  aide  look  behind  the  curtains,  to  make  sure  no  one 
was  hiding  there.  Once,  there  were  explosions  outside  from 
some  fireworks,  and  he  was  terrified  and  sent  someone  else  out 
to  check.  When  he  had  something  on  his  mind,  like  the  sale  of 
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his  bank,  which  happened  just  before  he  died,  he  got  up  six  or 
eight  times  a  night.  He  was  on  a  lot  of  medication." 

I've  been  told  that  Safra  was  sitting  in  his  own  feces— as  in 
scared  shitless— when  the  firemen  finally  got  into  his  bathroom  and 
approached  his  body.  I  find  it  highly  unlikely  that  the  smile  on  his 
face  reported  by  Newsweek  was  one  of  happiness  or  contentment. 
It  would  take  only  the  tiniest  of  tugs  on  a  dead  man's  face  to 
achieve  that  look,  but  probably  the  smile  was  an  involuntary  reac- 
tion to  inhaling  carbon  mono,\ide.  I  know  a  person  whose  wife  died 
in  the  same  manner,  and  her  lips  were  found  in  a  similar  position. 

A  very  grand  lady  of  Middle  Eastern  origin  followed  me  out  of 
the  dining  room  at  the  Carlyle  Hotel  in  New  York,  where  I  was 
having  lunch  with  my  friend  Laura  Ingraham,  the  conservative 
Washington  radio  star  and  frequent  talking  head  on  Larry  King 
Live,  who  was  looking  tall,  tanned,  and  terrific  that  day.  Laura 
and  I  didn't  waste  a  minute.  We  got  right  down  to  the  Lizzie 
Grubman  scandal  and  then  turned  our  attention  to  the  Gary 
Condit-Chandra  Levy  case.  Laura  had  seen  a  letter  sent  out  on 
the  Internet  by  former  congressman  John  LeBoutillier  about 
Condit's  questionable  sexual  habits,  so  we  were  engrossed.  The 
grand  lady,  who  was  beautifully  dressed  in  black,  said,  "Mr. 
Dunne,  I  couldn't  let  you  leave  the  dining  room  without  talking 
to  you.  One  of  the  men  I'm  having  lunch  with  is  the  sheikh  of  a 
small  Middle  Eastern  country."  (Actually.  I'm  not  sure  if  she  said 
"sheekh,"  "shaikh,"  or  "sultan,"  and  she  named  the  oil  kingdom. 
As  I  couldn't  pull  out  my  notebook  and  pen  right  there  in  front 
of  her  in  the  Carlyle  lobby,  I  had  to  wait  until  later.  I  am  almost 
certain  she  said  the  country  was  Qatar.)  "The  other  man  is  a  fa- 
mous silversmith— the  most  famous— who  makes  silver  for  the 
Queen  of  England  and  all  the  royal  houses  and  heads  of  state,  as 
well  as  for  Edmond  Safra.  We  were  all  friends  of  Edmond  Safra's. 
We  loved  him.  You  have  no  idea  how  many  people  wait  every 


The  lawyer  for  Vivien  Torrente's  husband  was  also  at  the  hear- 
ing. Torrente  was  the  nurse  who  died  in  the  bathroom  with  Safra. 
Rumor  has  it  that  there  was  a  $2  million  settlement  with  the  wid- ' 
ower.  The  most  interesting  thing  to  me  about  the  hearing  was  that 
a  Monte  Carlo  lawyer  representing  Joseph  and  Moise  Safra,  the 
brothers  of  Edmond  Safra,  was  there.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  Safra 
brothers  are  deeply  unfriendly  toward  their  brother's  widow,  Lily. 
Remember,  she  tried  to  keep  them  out  of  Edmond's  funeral  in 
Geneva.  The  Safra  brothers'  lawyer  said  to  one  of  the  other  lawyers, 
"Strange  things  are  going  to  happen  in  August."  I  don't  know  what 
that  means,  and  neither  did  the  lawyer  he  said  it  to,  but  it  does 
provide  a  fresh  whifl"  of  mystery.  Meanwhile,  Lily  Safra  was  recent- 
ly seated  next  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  a  dinner  party  in  London. 
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eing  on  a  book  tour  is  very  tiring,  but  I  happen  to  enjoy  the  . 
experience.  People  from  earlier  parts  of  my  life  keep  turning  : 
up  at  book  signings.  I've  even  met  relatives  I  never  knew.  I 
went  back  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  the  city  where  I  was  born  and 
grew  up.  to  speak  and  sign  books  at  the  Hartford  Public  Library 
and  the  West  Hartford  Public  Library.  An  elegant  older  lady,  very 
well  dressed,  who  must  have  been  in  her  90s,  said  to  me,  "When  I 
knew  you,  people  called  you  Nicky."  "That  must  have  been  a  very, 
very  long  time  ago,"  I  said.  "I'm  Mary  Alice  Spencer,"  she  said. 
"Are  you  Miss  Mary  Alice?"  I  asked.  She  was.  I  leapt  to  my  feet. 
When  1  was  a  boy  of  about  eight  or  nine  and  went  to  dancing  . 
school.  Miss  Mary  Alice  and  Mrs.  Godfrey  were  our  teachers. 
They  wore  white  gloves  up  to  their  elbows  and  evening  dresses,  and  J 
they  had  the  boys  bow  to  the  girls  before  they  asked  them  to  > 
dance.  It  was  a  part  of  my  life  I'd  forgotten  all  about.  I  was  proba-  • 
bly  the  only  boy  in  the  class  who  loved  dancing  school. 

While  I  was  in  Hartford,  I  found  out  the  name  of  the  people  ■ 
who  live  in  the  house  where  I  grew  up— George  and  Diane  De 
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Mr.  Safra  had  terrible  nightmares  almost  every  nightr 


month  to  read  what  you  write  about  him.  I  couldn't  let  you  leave 
without  speaking  to  you." 

"Do  you  approve  of  the  way  I'm  writing  about  it?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  yes.  You  must  keep  it  up." 

/  believe  lluil  Ted  has  been  caught  up  in  sordid  events  way  beyond 
him,  and  certainly  beneath  his  professiomd  integrity.  It  would  be  a 
miracle  if  the  real  truth  were  to  come  out  in  court,  and  maybe  it's 
even  too  dangerous  to  come  out  in  court.  Tlie  lawyers.  I  .suspect. 
think  the  .same,  and  their  objective  is  to  get  him  out  of  there  and 
into  a  safe  place  with  the  least  risk  to  all  parties. . . .  Eventually, 
the  truth  will  prevail-  that's  what  I  keep  telling  him. 
—Letter  to  Heidi  Maher,  unsigned  for  security  reasons,  from  a 
Monte  Carlo  resident  who  visits  her  husband  in  prison. 

There  has  been  a  hearing  in  Monaco  to  close  the  Safra  in- 
vestigation and  set  a  date  for  the  trial  of  Ted  Maher.  the 
American  nurse  in  the  Monte  Carlo  prison.  Maher  was  fi- 
nally persuaded  to  appear  in  court  by  Mike  Griffith,  his  Ameri- 
can lawyer,  and  Donald  Manasse,  his  Monegasque  lawyer.  One 
of  the  three  people  who  telephoned  me  after  the  hearing  told  me 
that  Judge  Patricia  Richet,  in  questioning  Maher,  asked  him  sev- 
eral times,  "What  did  Mr.  Dunne  mean  when  he  said  such-and- 
such?"  She  was  referring  to  an  article  I  had  written  on  the  case  for 
this  magazine.  Maher,  I  was  told,  replied,  "You  shou'd  ask  Mr. 
Dunne."  Apparently  I  had  become  part  of  the  story.  Lawyers  for 
the  defense  appealed  to  extend  the  investigation,  which  could  delay 
the  trial  for  months.  The  judge  asked  Maher,  "Why  don't  you  ap- 
ply for  release  while  awaiting  trial?"  Maher  has  made  this  appeal 
before,  but  the  application  for  release  has  always  been  denied 


Pasquale.  I  called  them  and  asked  if  I  could  come  and  see  the 
house  I  hadn't  seen  for  50  years.  Tliey  were  pleasant  and  welcoming 
and  gave  me  lemonade  and  cookies.  It  was  an  amazing  experience 
to  walk  through  those  rooms.  I  sat  in  what  used  to  be  my  bedroom. 
Standing  on  the  second-tloor  landing.  I  told  the  De  Pasquales, 
"This  was  where  I  said  good-bye  to  my  mother  and  sisters  when  I 
went  off  to  World  War  II.  I  was  18.  We  all  cried  here."  In  the  living 
room,  in  front  of  the  fireplace.  I  said.  "That  was  where  they  laid  I' 
my  father  out  when  he  died."  In  those  days  people  would  have  cas- 
kets in  the  house.  So  many  memories  came  back.  It  was  the  best  ti 
half-hour  of  the  whole  book  tour.  I  had  tended  to  remember  only  i 
the  unhappy  pails  of  my  childhood,  of  which  there  were  many,  but 
now  I  could  also  suddenly  recall  how  much  I  had  loved  my  moth- 
er and  sisters,  and  how  many  good  times  I  had  forgotten. 

Twas  reading  a  fascinating  article  in  The  Spectator  the  British  i 
weekly  magazine,  about  the  suicide  of  the  wife  of  Helmut  Kohl,  , 
the  former  chancellor  of  Gennany.  who  apparently  wasn't  a  very 
nice  husband,  when  I  came  across  this  line:  "German  journalists  « 
pride  themselves  on  reporting  nothing  about  the  private  lives  of  f 
politicians,  or  nothing  of  which  the  politicians  themselves  would  not  i 
approve."  I  wouldn't  last  a  minute  over  there.  Those  German  jour-  ■ 
nalists  must  be  aghast  to  read  about  the  Gary  Condit-Chandra  < 
Levy  case.  I've  never  been  one  to  toss  the  word  "pervert"  around, 
but  it  does  come  to  mind  when  you  read  John  LeBoutillier's  ver- 
sion of  the  Gary  Condit  scandal,  as  it  was  picked  up  on  the  Inter- 
net on  July  13  by  a  select  few,  who,  in  turn,  passed  it  on  to  practi- 
cally every  journalist  of  note,  including  my  brother,  who  sent  it  to 
me.  John  LeBoutillier,  a  member  of  the  Vanderbilt-Whitney  family 
and  a  one-term  congressman  from  Long  Island,  said  his  informa- 
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tion  came  from  a  reliable  Washington  source,  whom  he  referred  to 
as  R.J.  The  letter  depicted  a  sexual  lifestyle  so  unsavory  that  I  could 
not  embarrass  this  magazine  by  repeating  it.  The  only  thing  I  actu- 
ally believed  in  the  story  was  the  description  of  how  Chandra  disap- 
peared, because  I  had  arrived  at  a  similar  theory  myself  As  for 
LeBoutillier's  bulletin,  the  same  day  it  appeared  on  Newsmax.com, 
the  editors  wiped  it  off  the  Web  site. 

Personally,  I  cannot  abide  Gary  Condit,  or  "Gary  Condom,"  as  I 
told  both  Geraldo  Rivera  and  Chris  Matthews  on  the  air  he  was 
supposedly  called  when  he  was  an  assemblyman  in  California,  be- 
fore he  went  to  Congress.  For  openers,  the  guy's  a  hypocrite.  He 
was  a  Democrat  who  voted  for  the  impeachment  of  President  Clin- 
ton, when  his  own  sexual  peccadilloes  make  Clinton  look  like  a 
novice  in  the  marital  extracurricular  department.  I  hate  a  liar,  and  this 
guy  has  lied  from  day  one,  both  to  the  police  and 
to  the  parents  of  his  mistress. 


During  his  first  interview  with  the 
Washington  police,  he  failed  to 
tell  them  that  his  wife,  who  almost 
never  goes  to  Washington,  hap- 
pened to  be  there  on  the  weekend 
of  Levy's  disappearance.  Where  I 
went  to  Sunday  school  as  a  child, 
that  was  called  a  sin  of  omission. 
When  he  told  the  police  he  couldn't 
remember  whether  or  not  he  had 
had  sex  with  Levy  the  last  time  he 
saw  her,  I  took  that  to  be  another  lie. 
I  find  it  highly  unlikely  that  anyone 
would  not  remember  such  a  thing. 
But  what  I  found  most  annoying  was 
the  way  he  strode  into  the  halls  of 
Congress  every  day,  looking  like  a 
male  model  on  the  runway,  with  his  suit  jacket  slung  casu- 
ally over  his  shoulder,  his  perfectly  cut  shirt,  his  fancy  hair- 
cut, and  his  beaming  smile  for  the  cameras.  I  kept  asking 
myself.  What  is  this  man  smiling  about?  It  was  a  fact  that 
he  and  Levy  had  been  lovers  for  a  year,  right  up  to  her  dis- 
appearance, and  that  she  was  presumed  dead.  I  found  his 
attitude  extremely  inappropriate.  Also,  when  he  was  spot- 
ted getting  rid  of  a  box  that  had  contained  a  watch— given 
him  by  another  former  mistress— before  the  police  searched 


a  bag  with  her,  because  she'd  need  to  have  her  arms  around  the 
driver's  waist.  Maybe  Chandra  thought  she  was  being  taken  to 
the  mansion  in  Rock  Creek  Park  that  she  had  called  up  on  her 
computer  that  day.  And  maybe  the  guy  on  the  bike  drove  her  in- 
stead into  Virginia  or  Maryland  and  took  care  of  her  there. 

T  couldn't  believe  it  when  I  heard  that  Wilham  Kennedy  Smith 
was  contemplating  a  run  for  Congress  and  was  putting  together 
a  focus  group.  Ten  years  ago  I  covered  for  this  magazine  the 
rape  trial  in  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  that  made  Willie  Smith  famous. 
From  all  accounts,  he  has  been  an  excellent  doctor  in  the  years 
since  then,  but  he  was  ill-advised  to  think  the  public  has  forgotten 
that  trial,  which  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  televised  gavel  to  gavel. 
Patricia  Bowman,  whose  face  was  hidden  behind  a  blue  dot  when 
she  took  the  stand,  had  brought  charges  against  him  following  a 
Good  Friday  night  in  which  Smith  partied  at  a  club  called  Au 
Bar  with  his  uncle  Senator  Ted  Kenne- 
dy, who  had  to  testify  during  the  trial.  I 
remember  it  all  so  well.  A  priest  in  a  Ro- 
man collar  sat  with  the  Kennedy  ladies 
during  the  closing  arguments,  in  full 
view  of  the  jury,  and  a  juror  kissed  Roy 
Black,  Smith's  lawyer,  at  a  victory  party 
at  Bradley's  Saloon  after  the  acquittal. 
Black  and  the  juror  later  married. 

As  Geraldo  Rivera  pointed  out  on  his 
show  recently,  three  other  alleged  sexual- 
assault  victims  of  Smith's 
were  never  allowed  to 
testify.  After  viewing 
footage  of  Smith  on  the 
stand,  one  of  Geraldo's 
guests  said,  "His  oppo- 
nent would  only  have  to 
run  that  footage  over  and 
over  again  on  TV  and 
he'd  win  the  seat."  Smith 
soon  decided  not  to  run 
after  all,  but  said  he  still 
might  in  the  future.  I  al- 
ways believed  Patricia 
Bowman's  version  of  their 


FOUL  PLAY? 

After  denying  that  he 
and  missing  former 
intern  Chandra  Levy 
had  been  lovers, 
California 
representative 
Gary  Condit,  left, 
changed  his  story. 
Many  questions 
remain  for  him 
to  answer. 


H       Ik 


I  kept  asking  myself,  What  is  Gary  Condit  smiling  about? 


his  apartment,  he  wasn't  just  tossing  it  into  a  trash  can  far  from 
his  house.  The  witness  claims  he  had  his  arm  deep  in  the  can, 
burying  it  at  the  bottom,  while  one  of  his  aides  kept  the  car  idling. 
One  night  when  I  was  plugging  my  book  on  Geraldo  Rivera's 
show,  there  had  been  a  guest  on  earlier  in  the  program  named  Vin- 
cent Flammini,  from  Modesto,  California.  He  said  he  had  been 
Gary  Condit 's  driver  and  great  friend.  I  don't  mean  to  sound  snob- 
bish, but  Flammini  doesn't  look  like  the  sort  of  guy  you'd  expect 
a  nifty  dresser  like  Condit  to  hang  out  with.  Their  connection,  it 
turned  out,  was  motorcycles.  Flammini  said  they  would  go  biking 
together  and  sometimes  share  a  room  in  a  motel  if  they  were  on  a 
trip.  Condit  was  into  motorcycles  and  had  friends  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Hell's  Angels.  I'm  not  saying  that  Condit  or  Flammini 
had  anything  to  do  with  Chandra  Levy's  vanishing  from  sight,  but 
just  as  everyone  who  speaks  out  on  this  subject  seems  to  have  a 
theory  about  what  happened,  I  have  mine.  It's  only  a  theory.  I 
cannot  back  it  up.  But  remember  how,  right  after  Chandra  Levy 
disappeared,  many  women  were  quoted  as  saying  that  a  woman 
would  not  leave  her  apartment  without  her  handbag?  But  if  she 
were  getting  on  the  back  of  a  Harley-Davidson  she  wouldn't  take 


evening  together.  One  good  thing  that  came  out  of  the  O.  J. 
Simpson  trial  is  that  most  of  the  public  now  understands  that  an 
acquittal  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  accused  is  innocent. 
It  often  just  means  that  his  lawyers  were  smarter  and  far  better 
paid  than  the  state-employed  prosecution  lawyers. 

Hate  lives  on.  One  of  the  most  entertaining  subplots  of  the 
O.  J.  Simpson  trial  was  the  dissolution  of  the  great  friend- 
ship of  Robert  Shapiro  and  F  Lee  Bailey,  both  members  of 
the  Dream  Team.  At  one  time  they  were  so  close  that  Bailey  was 
the  godfather  of  one  of  Shapiro's  sons.  Shapiro  had  once  gotten 
Bailey  acquitted  of  a  drunken-driving  charge,  after  what  was  sup- 
posedly the  longest  drunken-driving  trial  in  history,  during  which 
he  ripped  to  shreds  the  cop  who  had  arrested  Bailey.  Bailey  has  al- 
ways liked  the  sauce.  All  of  us  covering  the  O.  J.  Simpson  trial 
used  to  wonder  what  was  in  the  silver  flask  Bailey  kept  on  the  de- 
fense table.  We  knew  it  wasn't  coffee,  because  he  had  a  container 
of  coffee.  We  knew  it  wasn't  water,  because  he  had  a  bottle  of 
Evian.  When  he  sipped  from  it,  he  would  extend  his  pinkie  finger, 
which  I  always  thought  was  a  tacky  look.  When  Shapiro  was  the 
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lawyer  in  charge  of  Simpson's  defense,  before  Johnnie  Cochran 
took  over,  he  brought  his  pal  F.  Lee  Bailey  onto  the  team.  Shapiro 
took  Bailey  to  screenings  and  parties  at  producer  Robert  Evans's 
house.  But  early  on  in  the  trial  something  went  off  between  them, 
and  they  grew  to  loathe  each  other.  David  Margolick  wrote  about 
it  in  The  New  York  Times.  Their  mutual  dislike  threatened  to  take 
over  the  trial  and  the  media  coverage  for  a  few  days,  which  infuri- 
ated Simpson,  who  read  his  team  the  riot  act.  In  one  of  the  truly 
hilarious  moments  of  the  trial,  Johnnie  Cochran  called  in  the  Rev- 
erend Rosie  Grier,  to  whom  Simpson  had  allegedly  confessed  to 
the  murders,  for  a  spiritual  session  in  order  to  restore  harmony  to 
the  Dream  Team,  and  then  called  a  press  conference  to  say  that  all 
was  well  again.  It  was  hard  to  keep  a  straight  face,  thinking  of  that 
group  praying  together  with  Rosie  Grier.  In  a  great  fake  moment, 
Shapiro  and  Bailey  arrived  at  the  courthouse  the  next  morning  arm 
in  arm,  smiling  at  each  other  for  the  cameras.  We  were  supposed 
to  believe  that  they  were  pals  again,  but  they  weren't.  They  contin- 
ued to  hate  each  other,  and  the  hatred  persists. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Shapiro  flew  from  Los  Angeles  to  Fort  Lau- 
derdale, Florida,  to  testify  against  Bailey  in  a  lawsuit  that  Bailey 


Mercedes-Benz  S.U.V.  in  the  fire  lane,  even  though  her  former 
boyfriend's  company  ran  the  joint.  It  was  late.  Grubman  was  com- 
ing from  a  beach  party  at  Alexander  von  Fiirstenberg's.  1  think  it's 
safe  to  say  that  almost  never  has  a  rich  girl  behaved  quite  so 
badly  in  public.  She  said  "Fuck  you,  white  trash"  to  the  bouncer, 
which  didn't  endear  her  to  anyone.  She  left  the  scene  of  the  acci- 
dent before  the  police  arrived— possibly,  according  to  one  theory, 
to  avoid  taking  a  Breathalyzer  test.  It's  a  miracle  that  no  one  was 
killed,  but  several  people  were  seriously  hurt.  The  tabloids  have 
been  merciless  with  Grubman,  and  the  feeling  is  that  she  will 
probably  do  jail  time  once  the  case  has  been  tried. 

Immediately  the  young  public-relations  executive  hired  the 
king  of  public  relations  in  New  York,  Howard  Rubenstein,  who 
has  served  a  great  many  women  of  importance  during  their  peri- 
ods of  distress,  including  Denise  Rich,  the  former  wife  of  Marc 
Rich,  after  she  helped  obtain  the  most  unpopular  presidential 
pardon  in  recent  history,  and  Lily  Safra,  after  her  husband  Ed- 
mond's  horrible  death.  The  first  planted  item  said  that  Lizzie 
had  left  the  scene  in  order  to  go  to  a  friend's  house  to  call  the 
police.  Puhleez.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  public-relations  woman 


T 


''That  crowd  is  so  not  about  the  Hamptons''  a  friend  saidj 


had  brought  against  the  government  for 
millions  of  dollars  he  claims  is  owed 
him  for  getting  the  foreign  assets  of  a 
convicted  drug  smuggler  named  Claude 
Duboc  ready  to  be  liquidated.  He  says 
the  government  agreed  to  let  him  keep 
part  of  the  assets.  The  government  says 
he  dipped  into  the  assets  on  his  own, 
and  in  1996  a  federal  judge  had  Bailey 
brought  to  court  in  leg-irons  and  sent 
him  to  jail  for  44  days,  until  he  came 
up  with  the  amount  he  had  taken. 
Shapiro  has  testified  that  when  Bailey 
was  on  the  Dream  Team  he  otTered  to 
make  Duboc  money  available  to  the 
team  in  the  event  of  a  cash-flow  prob- 
lem. In  addition  to  refuting  all  of  Bailey's  claims 
for  the  money,  Shapiro  declared  on  the  stand,  "I 
despise  him." 


Oh,  how  the  mighty  have  fallen  in  the  wake 
of  O.  J.  Simpson.  Early  in  August,  Moni- 
ca Lewinsky's  stepmother  was  having  ~ 
some  furniture  delivered,  and  she  was  shocked  to  see  that  one  of 
the  deliverymen  was  none  other  than  Al  Cowlings,  O.J.'s  best 
friend,  who  had  driven  him  on  the  famous  freeway  chase  with  such 
travel  items  as  a  gun,  $8,750  in  cash,  a  passport,  and  a  disguise. 
Cowlings  knew  more  than  anyone  else  about  what  had  happened 
the  night  of  the  murders,  but  for  some  reason  I  never  understood 
Marcia  Clark  decided  not  to  call  him  as  a  witness.  Cowlings  be- 
came a  major  celebrity  and  got  preferential  treatment  in  restau- 
rants and  on  airplanes.  A  porn  actress  he  was  dating  back  then 
claimed  he  had  told  her  that  the  knife  meaning  the  murder 
weapon-  was  "with  the  fishies."  Now  that  he  can  no  longer  atTord 
to  eat  at  the  Palm,  wouldn't  it  be  the  perfect  time  for  the  tabloid 
papers  to  offer  him  a  million  bucks  to  tell  all? 

I  happened  to  be  in  Southampton  on  the  Fourth  of  July  week- 
end, when  Lizzie  Grubman  plowed  into  16  people,  perhaps 
in  a  fit  of  pique,  after  the  parking  boys  at  a  nightclub  called 
the  Conscience  Point  Inn,  for  which  Grubman's  firm  handled 
the  public  relations,  wouldn't  allow  her  to  park  her  father's  $65,000 


CHILD  OF  PRIVILEGE 

Lizzie  Grubman,  in  1998, 
with,  from  left,  her  then  boyfriend, 

club  owner  Andrew  Sasson; 

her  stepmother,  Debbie;  and  her 

wealthy  lawyer  father,  Allen. 


who  didn't  have  at  least  two  cell 
phones  in  her  bag?  There  also  had 
to  have  been  a  phone  in  the  Mer- 
cedes S.U.V.,  not  to  mention  inside 
the  club.  By  lunchtime  the  next 
day,  the  jokes  had  already  started: 
What  does  it  take  to  get  into  Con- 
seienee  Point?  An  arm  and  a  leg. 
The  lawsuits  in  preparation  against  i 
the  Grubmans  are  said  to  be  some- 
where in  the  $90  million  range. 

I'm  in  an  awkward  position  in 
that  Lizzie  Grubman's  father,  Allen, 
a  wildly  successful  show-business 
lawyer,  is  a  friend  of  mine.  I  went  to 
his  star-studded  wedding  at  the  New 
York  Public  Library  when  he  mar- 
ried the  beautiful  Debbie  HaimolT  in  1991.  As 
the  owner  of  the  car  and  a  man  known  to  be 
rich,  he  is  in  a  terrible  spot.  I  admire  the  way  he 
is  sticking  by  his  daughter. 

Something  was  bound  to  explode  in  the 
Hamptons.  There  is  a  prevalent  feeling  that  the 
celebrity  crowd  has  ruined  that  area.  Things  have  gotten  out  of 
hand  as  the  Hamptons  have  changed  from  a  mostly  Wasp  bas- 
tion of  old  money  and  quiet  living  to  a  show-business,  nouveau 
riche  kind  of  place,  where  the  hot  tickets  are  movie  premieres, 
film  festivals,  nightclubs,  and  Puffy  Combs's  parties— although 
this  summer  Combs  moved  on  to  the  South  of  France.  In  times  ■ 
gone  by,  newcomers  without  the  proper  credentials  were  denied 
membership  in  the  exclusive  clubs,  such  as  the  Maidstone  in 
East  Hampton  and  the  Beach  Club  in  Southampton,  but  the 
new  crowd  doesn't  care  about  belonging  to  the  clubs. 

An  old  Hamptonite  friend  of  mine,  who  happens  to  be  part 
of  both  the  old  crowd  and  the  new,  explained  it  to  me  this 
way:  "They're  out  there  to  shop  and  get  high  and  fuck.  That 
crowd  is  so  not  about  the  Hamptons.  They  don't  play  tennis. 
They  don't  play  golf.  They  rarely  go  to  the  beach.  They  sleep 
half  the  day.  Then  they  sit  by  a  pool  late  in  the  afternoon  to 
get  a  tan,  and  then  they  get  ready  for  the  night— the  parties  • 
and  then  the  nightclubs." 

If  a  deal  isn't  made,  Grubman's  trial  continued  on  page  us 
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(  DNTii^uED  FROM  PAGE  is:  will  be  Held  in  Riverhead,  a  nonfash- 
lonable  community  whose  jury  pool  is  unlikely  to  have  much 
sympathy  for  a  privileged  person  who  behaved  so  badly. 

When  Gregory  Coleman,  an  admitted  heroin  user,  was  on 
the  stand  during  a  pre-trial  hearing  in  Stamford.  Connecti- 
cut, in  June  2000,  his  astonishing  testimony  concerning 
Michael  Skakel's  purported  confession  to  him  at  the  Elan  School, 
where  they  had  both  been  enrolled,  that  he  had  killed  Martha  Mox- 
'e\'.  made  Skakel  break  down  and  weep.  In  a  subsequent  hearing,  at 
w  Inch  I  was  not  present,  Michael  Skakel  was  jubilant  when  Coleman 
admitted  that  he  had  been  on  heroin  when  he  first  appeared  before 
a  grand  jury,  because  that  negated  all  his  subsequent  testimony. 

In  August,  Coleman  died  from  an  overdose  of  impure  heroin  in 
Rochester,  New  York.  Now,  whether  he  was  stoned  on  the  stand 
or  not,  I  believed  his  story,  and  so  did  a  lot  of  other  people  who 
were  in  the  courtroom  that  day.  He  told  the  judge  that  Skakel  had 
said  to  him,  "I'm  going  to  get  away  with  murder.  I'm  a  Kennedy." 

I  certainly  hope  the  prosecution  has  more  ammunition  than  the 
group  of  once  troubled  students  who  claim  Skakel  confessed  to 
them  more  than  20  years  ago.  If  that's  all  they  have,  I  predict  a 
walk  for  Michael  Skakel,  although  it  pains  me  to  say  it,  because  of 
Dorthy  Moxley.  When  I  talked  to  her  about  Coleman's  death,  she 
seemed  truly  grieved,  not  because  he  was  important  to  the  case, 
but  because  of  his  sad  life  in  and  out  of  jail.  Dorthy  Moxley,  as  I 
keep  saying,  is  a  real  lady. 

When  I  spoke  at  the  Southern  Vermont  Arts  Center  in  Man- 
chester in  mid-August,  I  talked  about  Michael  Skakel  and  the  cur- 
rent state  of  the  case.  In  the  audience,  I  found  to  my  utter  astonish- 
ment, was  the  soon-to-be-divorced  wife  of  Michael  Skakel.  about 
whom  I  had  been  talking,  and  not  in  a  flattering  way.  Since  Margo 
Sheridan  Skakel  had  never  appeared  at  any  of  the  pre-trial  hearings 


in  Stamford,  I  had  often  wondered  what  she  looked  like.  She's  very 
attractive,  and  classy.  She  said,  "My  name  is  spelled  without  the  t," 
referring  to  the  several  times  I  had  spelled  her  name  "Margot"  in 
this  magazine.  I  couldn't  think  what  to  say,  because  we  were  in  a 
crush  of  people,  and  someone  was  pulling  at  me  to  go  to  the  book- 
signing  table.  There  were  so  many  things  I  wanted  to  ask  her,  but 
instead,  in  that  overwrought  moment,  I  leaned  over  and  kissed  her 
on  the  cheek— an  awkward  and  perhaps  inappropriate  gesture 
which  emban-assed  us  both.  She  was  visiting  her  brother  and  sister- 
in-law,  who  were  also  in  the  audience.  I  had  seen  her  brother  in 
the  courtroom  the  day  Greg  Coleman  testified  the  first  time.  "I've 
seen  you  in  court,"  I  said.  "I've  seen  you,  too,"  he  replied. 

Margo  Skakel's  uncle,  Thomas  Sheridan,  was  the  first  lawyer 
Rushton  Skakel,  Michael's  father,  hired  after  Martha  Moxley's 
murder  26  years  ago. 

I  finished  my  book  tour  in  the  most  glamorous  way,  at  the  61- 
acre  estate  known  as  Skylands,  in  Seal  Harbor,  Maine,  as  the 
houseguest  of  my  friend  Martha  Stewart,  who  hosted  a  tea  in 
my  honor  before  I  spoke  and  signed  books  at  the  200-seat  decon- 
secrated Catholic  church  on  her  property.  Martha  poured.  The 
church  had  been  buih  for  the  Irish  maids  of  Edsel  Ford,  who 
commissioned  the  breathtakingly  beautiful  stone  mansion  with  23 
bedrooms  overlooking  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  1925.  Being  Irish 
Catholic  myself,  and  having  gone  through  a  very  brief  period  as  a 
boy  of  wanting  to  be  a  priest,  I  had  the  feeling  I  was  preaching  a 
sermon.  The  house  is  surrounded  by  moss-covered  forests,  pink 
gravel  driveways,  a  theater,  a  guesthouse,  a  playhouse,  stables  for 
horses— like  that,  but  simple  and  comfy  at  the  same  time.  Martha, 
who  is  energy  in  motion  every  moment  of  the  day,  got  everybody 
up  at  6:30  to  go  hiking  on  precipitously  steep  trails,  but  I  skipped 
that  part  of  the  house-guesting.  I  had  to  write  this  diary.  D 


Don't  bother  calling. 


We're  sorry  already. 
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HELLFIRE 

A  wildfire,  Salmon, 

Idaho,  August  2000. 

Bottom,  elite 

firefighters,  called 

hotshots,  near 

Boise,  1996. 
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n  .July  10,  about  two  dozen 
firefighters  were  sent  to  put 
out  a  tiny  fire  that  was 
smoldenng  through  a  camp- 
ground along  the  Chewuch 
River,  in  eastern  Washington.  By  midday 
the  air  temperature  rose  to  100  degrees, 
and  the  wind  suddenly  picked  up,  altering 
the  delicate  balance  between  the  fire  and 
the  dry  timber  that  surrounded  it.  Within 
minutes,  according  to  survivors,  the  entire 
campground  was  engulfed  in  flame,  due  to 
a  phenomenon  known  as  "area  ignition." 
Four  firefighters  burned  to  death  in  emer- 
gency shelters  designed  to  withstand  heat 
of  up  to  600  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

This  tragedy  occurred  in  an  unusually 
perilous  summer  when  wildfires  raged 
across  11  western  states  and  the  country 
was  on  Level  5  alert-the  highest  possible. 
It  happened  seven  years,  almost  to  the 
day,  after  14  firefighters  died  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances on  the  South  Canyon  Fire  in 
Glenwood  Springs,  Colorado.  An  entire 
hotshot  crew  was  cutting  fire  line  in  a 
canyon  when  the  wind  shifted,  sending 
60-foot  flames  through  a  hillside  of  bone- 
dry  Gambel  oak.  The  fire  overran  the  fire 
crew  on  a  45-degree  slope  at  a  speed  of  18 
miles  an  hour.  They  didn't  have  a  chance. 
I  went  out  to  Idaho  to  write  about  wild- 
fire in  1992;  I  did  not  have  a  magazine 
assignment,  but  after  I  came  back.  Men's 


Excerpted  from  Fire,  by  Sebastian  Junger.  to 
be  published  this  month  by  W.  W.  Norion  & 
Company;  ©  2001  by  the  author. 
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THE  BURKING  SEASON 


The 'National  Interagency  Fire  Center  in  Boise,  Idaho, 

is  command  central  for  the  20,000-strong 

army  of  smoke  jumpers,  hotshots,  and  overhead 

teams  who  are  deployed  to  fight  wildfires. 

In  a  year  of  uncontrolled  blazes  across  11  states,  an  ^  ' 

excerpt  from  the  authors  new  book,  Fire,  opens  a 

window  on  this  deadly,  unpredictable  combat . 

BY  SEBASTIAN  JUNGER    ' 
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WARM 


18  karat  and  high 


DISPATCHES 


Journal  agreed  to  publish  a  different  and 
much  shorter  version  of  what  appears  here. 
1  did  not  want  to  alter  the  original  work 
too  much,  so  it  should  be  noted  that  some 
things— the  amount  that  smoke  jumpers 
are  paid,  for  example— have  changed  since 
then.  When  I  was  out  there,  it  had  been 
over  30  years  since  more  than  half  a  crew 
had  been  killed  at  one  time  on  a  forest  fire. 
Sadly,  that  is  no  longer  true.  People  contin- 
ue to  die  on  fires  big  and  small,  in  situa- 
tions that  are  entirely  avoidable,  or  in  fluke 
circumstances  that  no  one  could  have  pre- 
dicted. It's  dangerous  work,  no  matter  how 
advanced  the  fire  shelters,  no  matter  how 
accurate  the  weather  forecasts.  Fighting 
wildfire  is  the  closest  thing  to  war  that  I 
have  ever  witnessed  in  the  United  States. 


Late  in  the  afternoon  of  July  26,  1989,  a 
dry  lightning  storm  swept  through  the 
mountains  north  of  Boise,  Idaho,  and 
lit  what  seemed  like  the  whole  worid  on  fire. 

In  a  dry  lightning  storm  the  rain  never 
reaches  the  ground.  It  evaporates  midair, 
trailing  down  from  swollen  cumulus  clouds 
in  long,  graceful  strands  called  virga.  The 
electrical  charges,  however,  rip  into  the 
mountains  like  artillery  shells.  On  that  July 
day,  lightning  was  hitting  the  upper  ridges 
of  Boise  National  Forest  at  the  rate  of  a 
hundred  strikes  an  hour,  according  to  light- 
ning detectors  at  the  Boise  Interagency  Fire 
Center.  By  nightfall,  120  fires  had  caught 
and  held,  little  one-acre  blazes  that  would 
eventually  converge  into  a  single,  unstop- 
pable, unapproachable  front  known  as  the 
Lowman  Fire. 

It  happened  around  four  o'clock  on 
the  afternoon  of  July  29,  when  the  flames 
reached  some  dead  timber  in  a  place  called 
Steep  Creek,  just  east  of  the  town  of  Low- 
man.  The  timber  there  was  so  dry  from  a 
blowdown  two  years  earlier  that  when  the 
flames  touched  it  the  entire  drainage  went 
up.  The  fire  generated  its  own  convection 
winds,  making  it  bum  hotter  and  hotter  un- 
til temperatures  at  the  heart  of  the  blaze 
reached  2,000  degrees  Fahrenheit.  It  had 
attained  the  critical  mass  needed  to  rein- 
force itself  with  its  own  heat  and  flames,  a 
feedback  loop  known  as  a  firestorm.  A  col- 
umn of  smoke  and  ash  rose  eight  miles  up 
into  the  atmosphere.  Trees  snapped  in  half 
from  the  force  of  the  convection  winds. 

The  fire  rolled  across  Highway  21  and 
right  through  the  eastern  edge  of  Low- 
man,  detonating  propane  tanks  and  burn- 
ing 26  buildings  to  the  ground.  A  pump- 
er crew,  trapped  near  the  Haven  Lodge, 
hid  behind  their  truck  and  finally  stum- 
bled out  of  the  blaze  an  hour  later,  unin- 
jured but  nearly  blind  from  the  hei  f  and 
smoke.  The  only  thing  people  can  d  .  in 
the  face  of  a  fire  like  this,  is  get  out  of 


FIGHTING  WILDFIRE 
IS  THE  CLOSEST 

THING  TO  WAR  THAT 
I  HAVE  EVER  WITNESSED 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


the  way  and  hope  the  weather  changes. 

Which  they  did,  and  which  it  did,  but 
not  until  a  month  later,  after  46,000  acres 
of  heavy  timber  had  been  turned  to  ash. 

I  saw  the  site  of  the  Lowman  Fire  three 
years  later,  when  ponderosa  seedlings  were 
already  greening  the  hillsides.  A  roadside 
plaque  said  that  eight  million  ponderosas 
and  Douglas  firs  would  be  hand-planted 
in  the  area  by  the  mid-1990s.  The  plaque 
went  on  to  describe  how  the  land  had  been 
treated  with  enzymes  so  that  water  and 
microorganisms  could  penetrate  soil  that 
had  been  seared  to  the  consistency  of  hard 
plastic.  Thousands  of  trees,  killed  by  the 
flames,  had  been  dropped  laterally  along 
the  slopes  to  keep  the  land  from  washing 
away,  and  30,000  acres  had  been  planted 
with  grass  and  fast-growing  bitterbrush. 


In  a  hundred  years,  more  or  less,  the  area 
would  look  the  way  it  once  had. 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  I  drove 
through  the  dark,  dead  valleys  of  the  Low- 
man  burn.  The  West  was  well  into  one  of 
the  worst  droughts  of  the  century,  and  I 
was  out  there  to  see  the  new  wildfires  that 
it  was  sure  to  produce.  My  idea  was  to  go 
to  Boise— where  national  fire-fighting  re- 
sources were  coordinated— and  hope  they 
would  let  me  go  with  them  on  a  fire. 

In  1965  the  U.S.  government  established 
the  Boise  Interagency  Fire  Center  to 
coordinate  the  three  federal  agencies— 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  For- 
est Service,  and  what  was  then  known  as 
the  Weather  Bureau— engaged  in  fighting 
wildfire  in  America.  The  Bureau  of  Indi- 
an Affairs,  the  National  Park  Service, 
and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  were 
added  later,  and  the  name  was  ultimately 
changed  to  the  National  Interagency  Fire 
Center.  Two  years  after  N.I.F.C.  was  es- 
tablished, the  northern  Rockies  were  hit 
with  a  catastrophically  bad  season  that 
culminated  in  the  Sundance  Fire  in  north- 
ern Idaho,  for  which  N.I.F.C.  managed  to 
deploy  13,000  men  and  thousands  of  tons 
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of  supplies.  The  operation  was  so  impres- 
sive that  it  was  studied  by  the  Office  of  Civ- 
il Defense  in  order  to  learn  how  to  handle  a 
similar  crisis  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  war. 

The  headquarters  of  N.I.F.C.  is  located 
next  to  the  Boise  airport,  south  of  town. 
The  lobby  is  filled  with  the  sorts  of  dis- 
plays that,  were  you  even  vaguely  interest- 
ed in  fighting  forest  fires,  would  make  you 
sign  up  on  the  spot.  There  is  a  smoke- 
jumper  mannequin  in  full  jump  gear,  which 
includes  a  wire  face  mask  for  crashing 
into  the  treetops.  There  is  a  board  display- 
ing everything— food,  medical  supplies, 
tools— a  jumper  needs  for  48  hours  on  a 
fire.  There  are  color  photos  of  air  tankers 
dropping  retardant  and  sheets  of  flame 
rising  from  stands  of  trees. 

A  short,  powerful  rnan  in  his  mid-30s 
named  Ken  Franz— a  smoke  jumper  in 
Boise,  as  it  turned  out— spotted  me  loiter- 
ing in  the  lobby  and  came  over  to  investi- 
gate. I  told  him  I  was  interested  in  wild- 
fire, and  he  motioned  me  into  a  cluttered 
conference  room  and  sat  me  down  at  a 
long  table.  Behind  Franz  was  a  map  of 
the  western  United  States  that  covered 
most  of  one  wall.  There  were  red  circles 
around  seven  towns:  McCall,  Idaho;  Boise, 
Idaho;  Missoula,  Montana;  Redmond, 
Oregon;  Redding,  California;  Silver  City, 
New  Mexico;  and  Winthrop,  Washington. 
Franz  pointed  to  them. 

"Tliose  are  the  smoke-jumper  bases,"  he 
explained.  "We  are  constantly  getting  sent 
from  one  place  to  another;  you  never  know 
where  you're  going  to  be  the  next  day,  or 
the  next  week." 

N.I.F.C,  Franz  explained,  is  designed 
for  shifting  everything  from  government- 
issue  paper  sleeping  bags  to  food  to  foam 
fire  retardant  to  Ken  Fninz  himself  around 
the  country,  following  fius  and  even  thun- 
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derstorms  and  droughts.  There  are  410 
smoke  jumpers  and  perhaps  20,000  ac- 
tive and  on-call  firefighters  in  the  United 
States.  Should  a  smoke  jumper's  father 
die,  say,  or  his  house  burn  down,  N.I.F.C. 
would  know  in  what  state,  what  fire,  what 
division,  and  what  20-person  crew  he  was 
working.  Should  an  air  tanker  go  down 
en  route  from  Denver  to  Missoula— one 
of  hundreds  of  flights  during  a  busy  day 
fighting  fires  out  West— N.I.F.C.  would 
know  what  route  it  was  taking  and  when  it 
was  supposed  to  arrive. 

On  one  wall  of  the  N.I.F.C.  logistics 
center  is  a  huge  ijiap  of  the  country.  Card- 
board cutouts,  representing  airplanes,  are 
moved  around  on  it;  cards  representing 
fire  crews  are  switched  from  "Available" 
to  "Unavailable"  slots.  In  August  1987,  in 
the  West,  lightning  started  2,000  fires, 
which  burned  almost  a  million  acres. 
Twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  fire- 
fighters and  45  tons  of  supplies  were  de- 
ployed in  10  days,  and  N.I.F.C.  accounted 
for  every  chain  saw,  every  hard  hat,  every 
gallon  of  retardant. 

"Smoke  jumpers  are  considered  an 
initial-attack  force,"  Franz  went  on.  "That's 
a  generic  term  for  the  first  response  to  a 
fire.  The  classic  situation  would  be  a 
lightning-struck  tree  in  a  remote  area, 
where  two  guys  jump  in,  fell  it,  buck  it 
up  -putting  out  what  amounts  to  a  small 
campfire.  Basically,  the  whole  world's  a 
jump  spot;  within  a  mile  of  any  fire  you 
can  usually  find  a  very  acceptable  place 
to  land.  On  a  big  fire,  you  have  to  start 
somewhere,  so  you  jump  a  whole  plane- 
load and  establish  an  'anchor  point.'  at 
the  tail  of  the  fire.  You  clear  helispots  for 
landing  supplies,  and  you  work  your  way 
around  the  sides  of  the  fire." 

Smoke  jumpers  land  with  80  pounds  of 


A  JUMPER  MAKES  $8.50 

AN  HOUR.  FROM 
1,500  FEET  IT  TAKES  A 
MINUTE  AND  A  HALF 

TO  REACH  THE  GROUND 
WITH  A  PARACHUTE. 

THAT'S  ABOUT  21 CENTJ 


gear,  including  two  parachutes,  a  puncture- 
proof  Kevlar  suit,  freeze-dried  food,  a  fire 
shelter,  and  a  few  personal  effects.  Card- 
board boxes  with  cargo  chutes  are  heaved 
out  of  the  airplane  after  them.  These  con- 
tain chain  saws,  shovels,  ax-hoe  hybrids  ■-, 
called  Pulaskis,  sleeping  bags,  plastic  "cu- 
bitainers"  of  drinking  water,  and  dozens 
of  other  things  needed  on  a  fire.  If  there's 
an  injured  jumper,  they  throw  a  medical- 
emergency  pack  out  of  the  plane.  If  it's 
a  fast-moving  fire,  the  crew  can  call  for 
boxes  of  explosives  to  create  an  instant 
fire  line  in  the  forest  dull.  The  resources 
that  can  be  thrown  at  a  fire  are  endless 
and  expensive.  A  cynical  saying,  popular 
among  many  fire  ciews,  is  that  the  govern- 
ment puts  fires  out  by  throwing  money  on 
them  until  it  starts  to  rain. 

Not  much  of  the  money,  however,  goes 
to  the  firefighters  themselves.  A  jumper 
makes  about  $8.50  an  hour.  If  the 
fire  is  uncontrolled— which,  since  smoke 
jumpers  are  initial-attack,  it  almost  always 
is— they  get  an  coNTiNuto  on  page  201 
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Soulful  pop  star-ln-the-making  on  her  latest  eponymous  album 

"To  be  si-nn?,  you  have  to  be  able  to  be  weak  and  vulnerable. 
Becai:  ongsl  is.  you  can  cry 

but  doi!  1  let  It  stop  you.  Oon'l  cry  in  one  spot — cry  as  you 
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THE  GO-GO'S 

The  Eighties'  reigning  punk  pop  divas  on  their  new  reunion 
album,  God  Bless  the  Go-Go's 


"I  would  say  one  thing  about  the  Go-Go's  songwriting— there 
are  always  two  qualities  going  on  at  the  same  time.  It's  either 
sunny-sounding  music  with  dark  lyrics  or  optimistic  lyrics  with 
slightly  bitter-sounding  music.  We  always  have  those  two 
things.  And  if  one's  missing,  it  doesn't  sound  like  the  Go-Go's. " 
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LYLE  LOVETT 

America's  quintessential  poetic  lyricist  on  the 
power  of  song 

"Listening  to  music  is  an  emotional  experience — or 
should  be.  The  most  powerful  thing  about  music,  I 
think,  is  that  it  becomes  part  of  your  life.  It's  the 
soundtrack  to  whatever  you're  doing.  That's  what 
makes  music  so  powerful," 
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MAKING  TRACKS. 

BROUGHT  TO  YOU  BY  A  CAR 

THAT'LL  STOP  YOU  IN  YOURS. 


The  new  Camry 


GET  AN  ENHANCED  CD  FOR  JUST  $1.  Make 
a  charitable  donation  (we're  ttiinl^ing 
around  a  buck)  to  the  Camry  Music  Fund 
al  participating  Wherehouse  Music  stores, 
and  you'll  get  an  enhanced  CD*  featuring 
songs  and  exclusive  interviews  from 
artists  such  as  Jennifer  Lopez,  Earth  Wind 
&  Fire.  Lyie  Lovett.  the  Go-Go's  and  Kina, 
Play  it  in  your  stereo  or  as  an  interactive 
CO  in  your  computer-  it's  your  call.  Your 
donation  will  benefit  the  Music  Education 
National  Conference.  MENC.  which  sup- 
ports school  music  programs. 


WIN  A  VtP  TRIP  TO  THE  VH1  MY  MUSIC 
AWARDS.  Tell  us  about  an  inspirational 
music  teacher  who  has  made  a  difference 
in  your  community.  If  your  essay  is  chosen, 
you'll  be  one  of  three  wmners  of  an  all- 
expense  paid  trip  to  the  2001  VHl  My 
Music  Awards  in  L.A.  As  for  the  three  win- 
ning teachers,  they'll  owe  you  big  time. 
Each  will  receive  a  new  Toyota  Camry. 
Visit  toyota.com/makingtiackswithcami-y 
to  enter.** 


MAKE  TRACKS  TO  YOUR  TOYOTA  DEALER 
FOR  A  CAMRY  GIFT  PACKAGE;  If  you  buy  a 

new  Camry  before  December  4th,  2001. 
you'll  get  a  bonus  goody  bag  that  includes 
a  coupon  book  from  Wherehouse  Music,  a 
gift  from  Macy's  and  a  six-month  AOL 
subscription  for  easy  Internet  access  from 
your  personal  computer  for  driving  directions 
and  entertainment  ideas.  What's  more, 
Toyota  will  make  a  donation  on  your  behalf 
to  MENC. 


Ds  available  while  supplies  last.  Offer  ends  November  30,  2001. 

or  contest  details  visit  www.toyota.com/makingtrackswithcamry.  No  purctiase  necessary.  Void  where  prohibited, 
ontest  ends  October  25, 2001.  ^       ,        ,,  , , 

certificate  to  redeem  your  gift  will  be  fonvarded  approximately  60  days  after  vehicle  purchase  or  lease.  Offer  only  available 
V  new  model  year  2002  Toyota  Camry  vehicles  (excluding  Camry  Solara  and  Solara  Convertible)  purchased  between 
eptember  4 -December  4  2001  Date  of  purchase  and/or  lease  shall  be  deemed  the  date  of  sale  or  lease  document  Vehicles 
ilien  delivery  before  or  after  the  promotional  period  of  September  4 -December  4  will  not  qualify  tor  the  offer  The  gift  package 
^rtificate  must  be  redeemed  no  later  than  fVlarch  1, 2002  The  certificate  is  non-transferable  and  cannot  be  substituted  tor 
s  cash  value  Recipient  is  responsible  lor  any  taxes  associated  with  receipt  of  benefit  AOL  offer  subject  to  AOL  terms  and 
inditions.  For  new  U  S  members  18  years  or  older:  major  credit  card  or  checking  account  required.  Premium  surcharges, 
ommunications  surcharges  and  long  distance  telephone  charges  may  apply  See  AOL  ROM  for  full  offer  details.  Macys  otter 
ubject  to  Macy's  terms  and  conditions.  V^lierehouse  Music  Stores  offer  subject  to  Whereliouse  Music  terms  and  conditions. 
i2001  Toyota  Motor  Sales.  U.S.A..  Inc. 


GET  THE  FEELING.  TOYOTA. 
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Powerful  design  for  men. 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  \<>2  cxtfa  25  per- 
cent in  hazard  pay.  If  they  work  overtime- 
again,  almost  a  sure  bet— they  get  time 
and  a  half.  The  jump  itself  has  been  ruled 
as  simply  another  way  of  getting  to  the 
fire,  so  they  receive  straight  pay  from  the 
time  they  leave  the  airplane  until  they  hit 
the  ground.  If  they  get  injured  on  the  jump, 
however,  and  don't  make  it  to  the  fire, 
the  hazard  pay  doesn't  kick  in.  From  1,500 
feet  it  takes  about  a  minute  and  a  half  to 
reach  the  ground  with  a  parachute.  At 
$8.50  an  hour,  that's  about  21  cents. 

"In  a  good  year  you  can  make  almost 
$30,000,"  said  Franz.  (A  "good  year"  is  a 
year  with  lots  of  fires;  a  "good  fire"  is  a  fire 
that  isn't  brought  under  control  too  quickly.) 
"Under  $20,000  is  more  typical.  That's  for 
six  months.  The  rest  of  the  year  we  sew." 

Firefighters  sew  everything:  harnesses, 
fire-line  packs,  jump  bags,  even  little  duffels 
with  the  N.I. EC.  flame  logo  on  the  side. 
They  do  it  to  save  the  government  money 
and  because  they're  better  at  it  than  most 
manufacturers  are,  and  they  do  it  to  keep 
themselves  employed.  The  only  things  they 
don't  sew  are  the  parachutes,  although 
some  jumpers  are  certified  to  make 
repairs.  The  chutes  themselves— 
Quantum  Q5  ram-airs,  based  on 
a  design  by  a  French  kite-maker 
in  the  1950s-cost  $1,000 
apiece  and  are  expected  to 
last  at  least  10  years.  * 

"  'Ram-air'  means  there 
are  cells  that  fill  with  air," 
said  Franz.  "They  make  the 
canopy  so  rigid  you  could 
walk  across  it.  In  Alaska, 
jumpers  fly  their  chutes  like  kites.  You 
steer  them  with  toggles,  and  have  a  for- 
ward speed  of  20  miles  an  hour.  It's  a  very 
high-tech  delivery  system  for  a  very  low- 
tech  job;  once  we  hit  the  ground  we're  just 
firefighters.  Afterwards  we  have  to  pack  10 
miles  or  more,  to  the  nearest  helispot.  Our 
gear  weighs  over  100  pounds,  and  usually 
we're  not  even  on  trails— it's  harder  work 
than  fighting  fires.  It  keeps  you  honest." 

As  I  left,  I  asked  Franz  if  there  were  any 
fires  around  for  me  to  see.  He  told  me  I'd 
just  missed  a  good  one:  an  older  couple 
from  Pennsylvania  had  gotten  a  flat  tire, 
causing  sparks  that  started  a  fire  front  two 
miles  wide.  Six  thousand  acres  burned,  a 
million  dollars  to  put  out. 

"I  suspect  the  government  will  try  to 
collect,  too,"  Franz  said.  "Try  the  dispatch 
office,  they'll  know  what's  going  on." 

The  dispatch  office  for  the  Boise  Na- 
tional Forest  was  a  trailer  east  of  the 
airfield.  "I  just  came  from  N.I.F.C," 
I  told  a  young  woman  behind  the  desk. 
"I'm  a  reporter.  Are  there  any  fires?" 
I  felt  a  Httle  bad  asking  the  question. 


but  she  didn't  blink.  "Seven  hundred  acres 
as  of  midnight  last  night,"  she  said,  spread- 
ing a  map  of  Idaho  out  on  the  table. 
"Lightning-started,  wind-driven,  with  three 
helicopters  and  22  crews.  It's  called  the 
Flicker  Creek  Fire.  They've  called  in  a 
Type  One  overhead  team." 

A  Type  One  overhead  team  is  used  only 
when  a  fire  is  really  bad,  or  is  expected  to 
get  really  bad.  The  Flicker  Creek  Fire  was 
in  steep  terrain  with  bone-dry  fuels  and 
strong  winds.  A  steep  slope  helps  a  fire 
because  uphill  fuels  get  preheated;  winds 
help  a  fire  because  they  make  it  burn  hot- 
ter and  push  it  across  the  land.  Under 
such  circumstances  a  700-acre  fire  could 
jump  to  7,000  or  even  70,000  acres  in  no 
time  at  all. 

An  hour  later  I  was  wearing  green  fire- 
retardant  Nomex  pants  and  a  yellow  fire 
shirt,  and  was  driving  north  on  Highway 
21.  In  the  backseat  were  my  yellow  plastic 
hard  hat  and  a  fiberglass-and-aluminum 


fire  shelter,  a  small  tent  that  comes  in  a 
pouch  with  belt  loops.  It  reflects  radiant 
heat,  reducing  an  outside  temperature  of 
1,000  degrees  to  120  degrees  or  so.  I  would 
be  assigned  a  public-relations  person  when 
I  got  to  the  Flicker  Creek  fire  camp,  the 
Boise  National  Forest  woman  had  told  me. 
Tomorrow  morning  a  helicopter  would  take 
me  to  the  fire  line. 

I  breezed  past  some  bored  Forest  Ser- 
vice guards  and  turned  off  Highway  21, 
into  the  hills. 

Flicker  Creek  is  one  of  hundreds  of 
small  streams  that  cut  through  the 
steep,  dry  hills  of  the  Boise  National 
Forest.  Most  of  the  land  here  is  covered 
with  grass  and  rocks  and  sagebrush,  with 
heavy  stands  of  ponderosa  on  the  north 
slopes  and  in  the  drainages.  Flicker  Creek 
empties  into  the  north  fork  of  the  Boise, 
which  quickly  joins  the  middle  fork  and 
continues  on  to  fill  the  Arrowrock  and 
Lucky  Peak  reservoirs.  Both  reservoirs  were 
severely  depleted  because  of  the  drought. 
After  20  miles  of  rough  driving,  the 


dirt  road  leveled  off"  along  the  north  fork. 
There  was  plenty  of  water  up  here— or  so 
it  looked— and  the  river  was  fast  and  lined 
with  big,  open  stands  of  ponderosa.  The 
fire  camp  had  been  established  in  a  huge 
meadow  called  Barber  Flats  that  ran 
alongside  the  river.  Hundreds  of  bright 
nylon  tents  were  pitched  in  the  yellowed 
grass.  A  helicopter  thumped  over  a  ridge- 
line,  trailing  a  retardant  bucket.  Water 
trucks  rumbled  back  and  forth,  spraying 
the  dust  down.  Hotshot  crews,  as  the  elite 
ground  crews  are  known,  came  and  went, 
Indian  file,  or  slept  in  the  shade,  or  sharp- 
ened their  tools.  Some  men  were  black 
with  dirt;  others  looked  as  if  they'd  just 
arrived.  They  all  had  on  the  same  green 
Nomex  pants  that  I  wore  and  big  lug- 
soled  boots. 

I  pitched  my  tent  in  tall  grass  behind  a 
cabin  that  served  as  a  command  post 
and  then  wandered  over  toward  the  cater- 
ing tent.  Behind  it  was  a  large  truck  out- 
fitted as  a  kitchen.  Hotshot  crews  passed 
by  it  in  line,  took  plates  of  food  from  the 
young  woman  behind  the  window,  and 
then  sat  to  eat  at  folding  tables  under  a  big 
canvas  army  tent.  I  tried  to  look  like  I  be- 
longed there,  and  the  woman  loaded  my 
plate  up  with  steak,  carrots,  mashed 
potatoes,  salad,  and  two  slices  of 
white  bread. 

I  took  a  seat  by  myself  at  a  cor- 
ner table  and  watched  the  crews 
come  and  go,  talking  loudly,  eat- 
ing fast.  Most  of  the  firefighters 
were  young  white  men,  sinewy 
and  unshaven.  The  scattering  of 
women  were  treated  no  differently 
from  anyone  else— I  didn't  think  they 
would  be  discriminated  against  so  much 
as  subjected  to  one  form  of  gallantry 
or  another,  but  they  weren't.  Everyone 
seemed  to  be  too  tired  and  hungry  to  no- 
tice the  opposite  sex.  (According  to  stories 
I  later  heard,  this  was  emphatically  un- 
true.) Furthermore,  beneath  the  baggy 
clothes  and  grimy  faces  it  was  hard  to  tell 
who  was  what. 

The  Native  Americans  and  Latinos  gen- 
erally had  their  own  crews.  This  was  a 
reflection  of  demographics  more  than 
anything  else:  20  men  from  Browning, 
Montana,  are  likely  to  be  Blackfeet;  20  men 
off"  the  farm  crews  from  the  Snake  River 
Valley  will  probably  be  Latino.  The  Native 
American  crews,  the  caterer  told  me,  can 
really  clean  out  a  food  truck.  "They'll  eat 
anything  that's  not  nailed  down,"  she  said. 
The  convicts  go  for  sweets  and  spicy  foods 
because  they  can't  get  much  of  that  in 
prison.  The  white  'shot  crews  are  the  most 
health-conscious:  they  eat  a  lot  of  fruits  and 
vegetables— some  won't  even  touch  meat. 
That  was  hard  to  imagine,  because  the 
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government  food  contracts  are  defined  by 
how  much  protein— meat,  in  other  words- 
was  provided  per  person  per  meal.  Every- 
one gets  4  ounces  of  meat  at  breakfast,  7 
ounces  at  lunch,  and  10  to  16  ounces  at 
dinner.  Everything  else— vegetables,  grains, 
fruit— is  considered  a  condiment  and 
doesn't  figure  into  the  equation.  It's  a  lot 
better  than  it  used  to  be,  though.  Back  in 
the  dark  ages  of  fire  fighting— before  wom- 
en, before  showers,  before  Nomex— the 
crews  subsisted  mostly  on  ham.  Ham  and 
eggs,  ham  sandwiches,  fried  ham.  Catering 
trucks  were  essentially  big  meat  lockers 
with  ham  hanging  in  them,  and  maybe 
some  Wonder  bread.  Back  in  those  days, 
the  hotshots  wore  T-shirts  that  said,  when 

FORESTS  BURN,  PIGS  DIE. 

After  dinner  I  sat  in  on  the  next  day's 
planning  session,  held  under  a  pon- 
derosa  pine  by  the  dirt  parking  area. 
The  entire  Type  One  overhead  team  was 
there,  identifiable  by  the  fact  that  they 
weren't  dirty  and  weren't  wearing  Nomex. 
They  trained  together  and  were  used  as  in- 
terchangeable parts  of  a  network  called  the 
Incident  Command  System.  The  system 
is  based  on  the  idea  that  a  person  trained 
for  a  certain  job— logistics  chief,  informa- 
tion officer,  helibase  manager— can  per- 
form that  job  for  any  agency,  in  any  situa- 
tion. Overhead  teams  are  made  up  of 
people  from  a  dozen  different  government 
agencies  and  are  pulled  in  from  all  over 
the  country.  You  might  find  an  incident 
commander  from  Georgia  and  an  air- 
operations  branch  director  from  Colorado 
and  a  safety  officer  from  the  next  town 
over.  There  are  17  Type  One  overhead 
teams  in  the  country,  made  up  of  around 
25  people  each,  and  they  mainly  fight  fires, 
but  they  have  also  been  effective  on  other 
catastrophes:  oil  spills  in  Alaska,  hurri- 
canes in  Florida,  earthquakes  in  Mexico. 
An  overhead  team  was  sent  to  help  clean 
up  the  Valdez  oil  spill  in  1989,  for  example, 
and  the  system  worked  so  smoothly  that  it 
was  copied  by  both  the  Exxon  Corpora- 
tion and  the  U.S.  military.  A  fire  camp 
with  an  overhead  team,  in  fact,  can  put 
two  people  in  the  field  for  every  one  per- 
son acting  as  support— a  ratio  roughly  20 
times  as  efficient  as  the  military's. 

The  planning  session  brought  bad 
news,  in  a  way— the  fire  was  cooperating 
almost  too  quickly.  A  30-acre  spot  fire 
had  started  in  light  fuels  on  the  south 
front  but  had  been  contained  by  three 
crews.  Seven  Type  Two  crews— less  expe- 
rienced than  hotshots,  usually  used  for 
mopping  up— had  cut  line  all  the  way 
down  to  the  river,  farther  than  expected. 
The  winds  were  dying,  and  unless  they 
picked  up  again,  the  fire  would  be  con- 
tained within  days. 


"THE  GUYS  DONT  WANT 
TO  SEE  THE  FORESTS 

BURN,  BUT  ON 
THE  OTHER  HAND  THEY 

WANT  TO  HAVE 
A  GOOD,  PRODUCTIVE 


The  next  morning  Bill  Casey,  the  per- 
son assigned  to  me,  admitted,  "We're  a 
little  overstaffed  because  the  fire  didn't 
do  what  we  expected."  Casey,  a  Type  Two 
safety  officer  from  the  Boise  area,  was  a 
strong,  clear-eyed  man  in  his  late  40s 
who  directed  the  local  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  district.  He  had  bagged  30 
elk  in  the  past  32  years  of  hunting  them, 
he  told  me.  His  father  hunted  with  him 
nd  can  still  shoulder  50  pounds  of  elk 
meat,  at  age  71.  Casey  is  part  Black- 
foot;  he  has  dead-straight  gray  hair  and 


brown  eyes  and  a  handsome,  open  face. 

"What  did  you  expect  the  fire  to  do?" 
I  asked  him. 

"Well."  He  chose  his  words  carefully. 
"The  guys  don't  want  to  see  the  forests 
burn,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  want  to 
have  a  good,  productive  summer.  They 
like  to  have  two  to  three  weeks  on  a  fire 
and  then  move  on  to  another  one.  In  that 
sense,  it's  disappointing  to  have  the  fire 
lay  down  so  fast." 

We  were  waiting  for  our  flight  in  to  the 
fire  line.  In  the  clearing,  men  were  check- 
ing the  helicopters  and  writing  up  flight 
manifests.  The  first  few  days  of  a  fire  are 
usually  disorganized  to  the  point  of  chaos, 
Casey  said.  Then  it  gets  better. 

Initial  attack,  Casey  said,  comes  in 
many  forms.  Smoke  jumpers  are  initial- 
attack.  Heli-rappellers  are  initial-attack. 
Hotshots  can  be  both  initial-attack  and 
extended-attack.  Air  attack— retardant 
drops  from  planes  and  helicopters— can 
also  be  initial  or  extended.  The  idea  of 
initial  attack  is  to  hit  the  fire  hard  and 
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early  so  that  you  avoid  the  expense  of  an 
extended  campaign.  If  the  attack  crews 
can't  contain  it,  then  an  overhead  team 
is  put  on  the  fire.  A  really  big  fire  will 
suck  in  'shot  crews  from  all  over  the 
country.  There  are  a  total  of  60  nation- 
wide. If  that's  not  enough,  or  if  they're 
needed  elsewhere,  then  Type  Two  crews 
are  deployed.  These  are  trained  in  fire 
fighting  but  often  do  other  work  for  the 
Forest  Service  and  B.L.M.  Farther  down 
into  the  barrel  are  pickup  crews,  convict 
crews,  and  laborers  from  the  Snake  River 
Valley  who  collect  at  the  center  of  town 
when  sirens  go  off.  Pickup  crews  usual- 
ly consist  of  people  with  sturdy  shoes 
and  in  good  enough  health  to  pass  the 
three-day  training  course.  When  there 
are  pickup  crews  on  a  fire,  it's  a  really 
bad  fire.  There  were  none  on  the  Flicker 
Creek  Fire. 

After  about  an  hour  the  helicopter  was 
ready.  It  was  a  Bell  Jet  Ranger,  rent- 
ed from  a  private  contractor  in  Ari- 
zona for  $2,000  an  hour.  The  huge  Cro- 
man  logging  "ships."  as  they're  known  to 
the  firefighters,  cost  three  times  that  and 
can  sling  20,000  pounds  of  water 
from  a  bucket  beneath  them.  We 
were  read  the  safety  procedures 
by  a  helitack  (from  "helicopter" 
and  "attack")  crewman  and 
then  asked  how  much  we 
each  weighed,  with  gear.  The 
answers  were  entered  into  the 
flight  manifest  to  calculate  how 
much  the  helicopter  could  carry  once 
we  were  out  of  the  "ground  effect"— after  a 
helicopter  rises  above  a  certain  height,  the 
downwash  from  its  rotors  no  longer  has 
the  ground  to  push  against,  and  so  it  can 
carry  less.  We  had  already  been  told  that 
we  had  to  wear  leather  shoes  or  boots. 

The  crewman  went  over  the  instructions 
again:  Keep  your  head  down  when  you 
come  and  go  from  the  helicopter.  Never 
leave  a  helicopter  uphill.  Never  go  toward 
the  rear  of  the  helicopter.  Never  go  anyplace 
where  the  pilot  can't  see  you.  If  you  violate 
any  of  these  rules,  the  attendant  is  autho- 
rized to  use  force  to  get  you  to  comply. 

"I'll  tackle  you,"  he  said. 

It  was  the  first  flight  of  the  day  for  this 
helicopter,  so  the  rotors  weren't  turning 
when  we  boarded.  Gloves  on.  helmets  and 
goggles  on,  sleeves  rolled  down.  The  at- 
tendant made  sure  we  had  buckled  our 
seat  belts,  then  he  closed  the  doors  and 
the  rotors  heaved  into  motion. 

"By  the  way,  why  couldn't  I  wear  sneak- 
ers in  the  helicopter?"  I  shouted  to  Casey. 

"Because  if  we  crash,  the  nylon  melts 
to  your  skin,"  he  yelled  back. 

The  Jet  Ranger  lifted  off  and  within 
minutes  we  had  put  the  camp  behind  us 


and  I  could  see  smoke  coming  off  a  dis- 
tant ridge.  It  was  not  the  furious  orange 
blaze  that  1  had  imagined;  it  was  a  750- 
acre  smudge  fire  that,  if  touched  by  wind 
or  left  unattended,  could  spring  to  life  and 
go  ripping  through  the  heavy  timber  to 
the  north.  Helicopters  were  shuttling  back 
and  forth  from  Barber  Flats,  where  they 
dipped  their  buckets  in  a  tank  containing 
retardant.  The  retardant  was  rust-colored 
and  you  could  see  it  splotched  on  the  hill- 
sides. Below  us,  one  of  the  big  Cromans 
was  easing  down  into  a  steep  valley  to  fill 
its  bucket  in  a  stream.  (Hotshots  are  fond 
of  saying  that  fish  get  scooped  up  in  the 
bucket  and  can  be  found  flopping  on  the 
hillsides.  No  one  had  actually  seen  this 
happen,  but  the  story  became  so  wide- 
spread that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice hired  a  helicopter  to  see  if  they  could 
catch  fish  on  purpose.  They  failed.)  The 
Croman,  Casey  yelled,  carries  a  bucket 
that  is  too  big  to  fit  in  the  retardant  tank 
back  at  Barber  Flats,  so  it  has  to  use  wa- 


ter. It  will  go  back  and  forth  all  day  be- 
tween the  stream  and  the  fire,  directed 
by  'shot  crews  with  radios.  The  pilots  are 
so  accurate  that  they  can  hit  individual 
trees. 

We  pounded  in  low  along  a  ridge  and 
then  rose  up  and  banked  and  circled  and 
came  in  again.  I  could  see  yellow-shirted 
hotshots  below,  shrouded  in  smoke.  The 
fire  was  down  in  the  valley.  Several  crews 
were  downslope,  strung  out  along  the 
creeping  line  of  black.  Our  helicopter 
made  one  more  approach  and  then  settled 
down  uneasily  onto  a  ridge  that  plunged 
steeply  away  on  both  sides. 

Already  the  sun  was  hot,  and  it  was  go- 
ing to  be  a  long  day  of  mop-up.  Hotshots 
consider  themselves  to  be  elite,  and  a  day 
spent  cold-trailing— going  through  a  burned 
area  and  putting  out  every  last  ember— is 
not  their  idea  of  fun.  It  probably  isn't  any- 
body's idea  of  fun;  generally  the  Type  Two 
crews  get  stuck  doing  it  because  by  then 
he  'shot  crews  have  been  flown  to  some 
new  emergency.  Today,  however,  the  fire 
was  not  cooperating,  as  Casey  said.  Unless 
the  wind  picked  up,  everyone  would  be 


cold-trailing.  At  the  helispot.  the  hotshot; 
untaped  the  axes  and  shovels  and  Pulaskis 
that  had  been  protected  for  the  helicoptei 
flight,  fueled  up  the  chain  saws— big  Stih 
044s  and  056s  that  the  sawyers  carriec 
over  their  shoulders  with  a  pad  strapped 
to  their  suspenders— and  took  last  swigs  ol 
water.  It  was  hot  on  the  ridgetop.  but  it 
was  going  to  be  ovenlike  at  the  bottom  ol 
the  valley,  where  the  fire  was  burning  and 
the  wind  didn't  reach.  Crew  by  crew,  they 
reluctantly  filed  off  downhill:  the  Helena 
Hotshots  in  their  bright-pink  hard  hats;  the 
Flathead  Hotshots;  the  Chief  Mountain 
Hotshots  from  northern  Montana,  Black- 
feet  to  a  man.  Casey  motioned  to  me  and 
we  started  off  down  the  slope,  following  a 
fire  line  that  the  Type  Two  crews  had  put 
in  the  day  before. 

Afire  line  is  a  strip  of  ground  scraped  I 
down  to  nonflammable  mineral  soil 
that  snakes  around  the  perimeter  of 
a  wildfire.  There  are  different  kinds  of  fire  f 
lines;  the  one  we  were  on  was  called  di- 
rect line  or  hot  line.  They  are  several  feet  I 
wide  and  cut  right  along  the  edge  of  the  ■< 
fire— "One  foot  in  the  black,"  as 
they  say.  When  the  fire  front  is  ■ 
really  flaming,  the  crews  cut 
indirect  line  anywhere  from 
a  few  feet  to  several  hun- 
dred yards  away.  Often  the 
area  in  between  is  then 
burned  out  with  torches, 
called  fusees.  A  burnout  uses 
up  the  fuels  between  the  line  and 
the  fire  front,  creating  a  fire  line 
up  to  several  hundred  yards  wide.  A' 
burnout  is  different  from  a  backfire,  which 
is  set  deliberately  to  eliminate  huge  swaths 
of  fuel  in  the  path  of  an  advancing  fire.  • 
Often,  a  backfire  becomes  a  disaster  of  its 
own.  A  burnout  can  be  ordered  by  a  crew  ' 
boss;  a  backfire  can  be  decided  on  only 
by  the  incident  command  team. 

Hand  line— as  distinguished  from  Cat  > 
line,  which  is  cut  by  bulldozers— is  all  I 
made  the  same  way.  First,  a  line  scout 
goes  ahead  of  the  crew  and  flags  the  route 
with  red  tape,  taking  advantage  of  any- 
thing—streams, rock  outcrops,  ridgelines— 
that  won't  burn.  The  sawyers  follow,  cut- 
ting everything  from  knee-high  sagebrush 
to  150-foot  trees.  Each  sawyer  is  assigned 
a  swamper,  who  pulls  the  brush  out  of  the 
way  and  throws  it  well  outside  the  line. 
After  the  swampers  come  the  rest  of  the 
crew,  who  use  rakes,  shovels,  Pulaskis, 
and  even  their  hands  to  scrape  the  duff 
clear  and  remove  every  shrub  or  root  that 
crosses  the  fire  line.  The  line  is  supposed 
to  stop  fire,  and  despite  its  appearance- 
narrow  and  insignificant  in  the  midst  of 
such  huge  geography— it  generally  does. 
Fire  line  is  built  in  66-foot  sections 
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called  "chains,"  a  unit  of  measurement  that 
dates  back  to  the  early  days  of  surveying. 
There  are  80  chains  to  a  mile,  and  hotshot 
crews  should  be  able  to  cut  20  chains— a 
quarter-mile— of  fire  line  in  an  hour.  If  it's 
an  emergency,  crews  should  be  able  to  cut 
line  at  that  pace  all  day,  all  night  by  head- 
lamp, and  even  all  the  next  day.  The  unof- 
ficial record  for  continuous  work  is  67 
hours,  set  by  a  California  crew  boss,  who 
had  also  gone  30  days  without  a  shower. 
Technically,  both  are  in  violation  of  agency 
policy,  which  is  nonstop  for  the  first  24 
hours  and  no  more  than  16  hours  at  a  time 
thereafter. 

The  fire  line  served  as  a  good  trail  on 
the  steep  hillside,  and  I  followed  in  Casey's 
dust  down  toward  the  crews  below  us.  Fif- 
teen hundred  feet  farther  down  was  the 
river.  Casey's  job,  as  safety  officer,  was  to 
walk  around  all  day  watching  people  work 
and  talking  to  them  about  potential  prob- 
lems. Did  they  have  a  safety  zone  to  re- 
treat to  if  the  fire  blew  up?  Were  people 
being  posted  as  lookouts  on  each  crew? 
Was  everybody  wearing  a  shirt?  Most 
fires  are  slow-moving,  and  fighting  them 
is  more  like  hoeing  a  garden  than  being 
in  combat,  but  when  a  fire  blows  up  it 
moves  with  awesome 
fury,  and  if  people  aren't 
prepared,  they  die. 
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eventy-two  people 

were  overrun  at  the 

Butte  Fire  in  '85," 
said  Fred  Fuller,  a  lanky, 
soft-spoken  man  who 
accompanied  Casey  and 
me  on  our  rounds  for 
a  while.  He  was  part 
of  the  overhead  team. 
"They  were  in  their  fire 
shelters  for  an  hour  and 
a  half.  They  lived,  though— even  the  Cat 
operators  who  didn't  have  fire  shelters. 
They  had  to  crawl  under  their  machines. 
But  they  lived." 

Cat  operators  suffer  some  of  the  high- 
est fatality  rates  because  they  are  reluctant 
to  leave  their  machines  until  it's  too  late; 
on  the  Butte  Fire,  they  had  to  be  dragged 
off  their  machines  by  other  firefighters. 
Bum-overs  are  considered  catastrophes  even 
if  no  one  gets  killed.  By  all  accounts  they 
are  terrifying  experiences;  that  close,  a 
firestorm  is  as  loud  as  a  jet  plane  taking 
off,  and  many  of  the  people  trapped  in 
their  shelters  don't  even  have  radio  com- 
munication. All  they  can  do  is  wait  and 
try  not  to  let  the  convection  winds  tear  the 
shelters  off  their  backs. 

Bob  Root,  a  young  severity-crew  fore- 
man working  downslope  from  us,  put  it 
bluntly;  "If  someone  has  to  get  into  a  fire 
shelter,  then  someone  else  fucked  up.  I 


mean,  really."  Root  has  fought  fire  for 
seven  years,  since  he  was  18.  He  is  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Colorado  State  School  of 
Forestry  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  lo- 
cal sheritT's  search-and-rescue  team.  His 
crew— hired  in  advance  because  of  severe 
fire  conditions— is  fire-ready  around  the 
clock  and  can  be  on  its  way  within  an 
hour.  Root  has  straight,  straw-blond  hair 
and  a  sunburn  and  wears  dark  Bolle  gla- 
cier glasses. 

"Probably  the  worst  thing  that's  hap- 
pening now  is  what's  called  'urban  inter- 
face'—that  is,  houses  in  the  forest,"  he  said. 
"When  it's  a  question  of  saving  structures 
rather  than  just  trees,  we're  more  likely  to 
take  risks.  Basically,  if  you're  protecting  a 
structure  and  the  fire's  coming  at  you,  you 
don't  retreat." 

As  we  talked,  one  of  the  Cromans  came 
in  low  over  us  and  started  to  ease  itself 
down  over  the  helispot.  Dangling  below 


THE  MEN  WHO  DIED 

MAY  HAVE  LEFT 

THE  SAFEtY  OF  THEIR 

SHELTERS  BECAUSE 

THEY  THOUGHT 
THEY  WERE  BURNING 


it  was  a  car-size  bladder  bag  of  water 
called  a  blivet.  The  pilot,  looking  down  out 
of  his  side  window,  placed  the  blivet  gin- 
gerly on  the  crest  of  the  ridge  and  then  re- 
leased it  from  the  tether.  Root  didn't  take 
his  eyes  off  it. 

"Sometimes  when  they  punch  off,  the 
load  goes  downhill,"  he  explained.  I  real- 
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ized  that  we  were,  in  fact,  directly  below 
one  and  a  half  tons  of  water. 

According  to  Root,  all  over  the  West, 
fire  conditions  were  about  as  dangerous 
as  they  could  get.  "I've  never  seen  it  so 
dry."  he  said,  fingering  the  yellow  cheat- 
grass  around  us.  "One  little  ember  in  this 
stuff  and  it  ignites;  last  night,  every  ember 
was  taking.  The  fuels  in  Washington  and 
Oregon  are  drier  than  what  you'd  buy  at  a 
lumber  store.  Now  all  it  takes  is  one  light- 
ning strike  in  thousand-hour  fuels  for  it  to 
catch.  That's  almost  unheard  of." 

Thousand-hour  fuel  is  a  piece  of  wood 
between  three  and  eight  inches  thick.  The 
"thousand-hour"  means  that  if  the  fuel 
were  completely  saturated  with  water  it 
would  take  a  thousand  hours  for  it  to  lose 
63  percent  of  its  weight  through  evapo- 
ration. Conversely,  if  it  were  bone-dry,  it 
would  take  a  thousand  hours  to  soak  up 
63  percent  of  its  weight  in  mois- 
ture. Sixty-three  percent  is 
used  as  a  benchmark  be- 
cause it  falls  between  two 
points— 78  percent  and 
58  percent— at  each  of 
which  moisture  ab- 
sorption or  evaporation 
happens  in  a  predictable, 
linear  fashion.  In  that 
middle  range,  however, 
wood  gains  or  loses  moisture 
in  a  very  complex  way,  and 
63  percent  is  at  the  mathemat- 
ical center  point  of  that  nonlin- 
ear range.  Grass  and  twigs  dry 
out  or  saturate  almost  immediate- 
ly—one-hour fuels,  in  other  words. 
Sagebrush  and  other  small  growth  are 
considered  10— or  100  hour  fuels. 
Thousand— and  10,000— hour  fuels  include 
everything  else,  up  to  ponderosa  pine  with 
six-foot  diameters,  h  is  extremely  rare  for 
thousand-hour  fuels  to  be  as  dry  as  one- 
hour  fuels,  but  this  summer  they  were. 
And  everyone  was  worried.  As  one,  hotshot 
said,  "There  are  no  small  fires  anymore." 
Everything  that  ignites  tends  to  explode. 

Fuel  moisture  levels  can  be  established  by 
field  sampling  or  by  extrapolations  based 
on  information  from  the  National 
Weather  Service.  The  fuel  moisture  level  is 
tactored  into  an  index  that  includes  weather 
conditions,  wind  speeds,  fuel  loads  (the  total 
oven-dry  weight,  per  acre,  of  all  the  fuels  in 
the  area),  and  drought  conditions.  The  infor- 
mation is  processed  by  the  National  Fire 
Danger  Rating  System,  which  determines 
the  fire  risk  for  every  climatic  region  in  the 
country.  It  predicts  such  things  as  fire  intensi- 
ty, likelihood  of  lightning  strikes,  and  what  is 
called  the  "ignition  component"— the  proba- 
bility that  a  single  firebrand  landing  in  dry 
fuels  will  start  a  fire  that  requires  a  response. 


At  the  macro  end  of  the  spectrum  is  the 
general  state  of  drought.  During  the  summer 
of  1988,  the  entire  country  suffered  through 
brutal  heat— barges  were  running  aground 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  railroad  tracks 
were  warping  in  New  Jersey.  The  drought 
culminated  in  the  fires  at  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  From  late  June  until  early 
November,  fires  burned  a  total  of  1.2  mil- 
lion acres  across  the  West,  more  than  half 
of  which  was  in  Yellowstone  itself.  On 
August  20  alone— Black  Saturday— 70- 
mile-per-hour  winds  fanned  300-foot 
flames  through  a  total  of  165,000  acres. 
Although  much  of  the  country  returned 
to  normal  that  winter,  the  drought  in 
the  western  states  never  really  ended. 
Drought-stressed  trees  died  by  the  thou- 
sands. Dry  lightning  storms  continued  to 
ignite  huge  fires.  Fuel  moisture  levels 
dipped  to  2  and  3  percent. 


down  whether  they  pose  a  fire  threat  on 
not;  some  are  hollow  inside  and  standing 
on  a  virtual  toothpick.  When  they  let  gc 
it  is  without  a  sound,  and  occasional!) 
there  is  someone  standing  underneath.! 
At  the  Red  Bench  Fire  in  1988,  a  hotshot 
was  killed  by  a  snag  while  waiting  for  a 
bus  by  the  side  of  the  road.  "Death  comes 
from  above,"  as  one  hotshot  warned,  ex- 
plaining why  he  walked  around  with  his{ 
head  tilted  up. 


W 


The  Palmer  Drought  Index— a  water- 
accounting  system  that  measures  water 
gained  and  lost  in  a  given  area— indicated 
that  the  entire  West  was  entering  one  of 
the  driest  periods  since  the  1870s,  when 
the  government  started  keeping  records. 
On  the  Palmer  Drought  Index,  0  is  nor- 
mal, +4  is  extreme  saturation,  and  -4  is 
extreme  drought.  During  the  summer  of 
1988,  Yellowstone  registered  -5.8.  During 
the  Flicker  Creek  Fire,  the  National  Weath- 
er Service  declared  that  the  Boise  area  had 
hit  -6.5. 

Out  here,  that  was  not  an  abstract  fig- 
ure; it  had  the  ability  to  stun.  I  repeated  it 
to  a  division  superintendent  on  another 
fire,  and  he  jerked  his  head  back  as  if  he'd 
been  slapped. 

Casey  angled  slowly  uphill  toward  me 
in  the  high  August  sun  and  then  we  head- 
ed across  the  ridge  and  toward  the  west 
side,  where  the  Chief  Mountain  and  Flat- 
liead  'shot  crews  were  cutting  snags  and 
putting  out  spots  above  the  river.  Snags— 
standing  dead  trees— are  routinely  cut 


e  stopped  to  talk  to  the  Flathead 
crew  for  a  while,  two  of  whose  1 
members  had  been  at  the  infa- 
mous 1990  Dude  Fire  in  Arizona,  when  a  | 
convict  crew  was  burned  over  in  its  shel- 
ters. Melissa  Wagner,  reclining  in  the  I 
cheatgrass  eating  lunch,  recalled  hearing 
the  screams  of  the  convicts  over  the  radio 
as  they  died.  One  of  the  survivors  left  his 
fire  shelter  too  early  and  emerged  from 
the  names  with  his  hair  smok- 
ing and  burns  over  half  of 
his  body.  Wagner  kept  fire 
fighting  because  she 
needed  the  money  to  pay 
for  law  school. 

Casey  and  I  contin- 
ued toward  the  Chief 
Mountain  crew,  visible; 
on  a  distant  ridgeline  with' 
smoke  coming  up  behind 
them  and  helicopters  circling, 
above.  Halfway  there,  trudging: 
through  the  dust  and  baking  heat, 
Casey  suddenly  jumped  back  and  almost 
knocked  me  down.  A  big  rattler  was  coiled 
on  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  fire  line. 
It  didn't  move  and  it  didn't  rattle;  in  fact," 
it  was  headless.  We  reached  the  Black- 
foot  crew  20  minutes  later.  They  were  sit- 
ting in  the  shade  of  a  small  ponderosa,. 
eating  lunch;  way  downhill,  a  solitary  tree  i 
was  torching. 

"So,  you  guys  know  anything  about 
that  rattler  back  there?"  Casey  asked. 
There  was  silence.  Every  man  in  the  crew 
looked  off  in  a  difi"erent  direction. 

"Rattler?"  Glen  Stillsmoking,  the  crew 
boss,  finally  said. 

"Sons  of  bitches,"  Casey  muttered,  shak- 
ing his  head,  but  with  a  smile. 

We  sat  down  in  the  shade  to  drink 
some  water  and  take  in  the  view.  One  of 
the  crew  pulled  an  obsidian  arrowhead 
from  his  pocket;  he  said  he'd  found  it  at 
the  helispot  at  Barber  Flats.  I  leaned  in  to 
take  a  look.  "We  were  a  pretty  hostile 
people,"  he  admitted,  looking  around  at 
his  crew.  "We  ran  Chief  Joseph  off,  we 
were  the  last  to  settle  down.  But  now  we 
make  good  firefighters.  My  father  was  a 
fire  boss;  I  wanted  to  go  to  flight  school, 
but  fire  just  drew  me  away.  We've  been 
to  Alaska,  Florida,  paid  vacations  -that's 
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what  we  call  work— everywhere.  At  the 
safety  briefings  in  Florida  they  told  us  to 
watch  out  for  the  alligators." 

The  season  blew  up  a  few  weeks  later. 
Frank  Carroll,  the  information  officer 
for  the  Boise  National  Forest,  called  to 
say  that  lightning  strikes  were  starting  fires 
by  the  dozen  at  the  upper  elevations.  A  20- 
year-old  woman  firefighter  had  been  killed 
by  a  snag  at  a  tiny  fire  in  Cascade;  it  hit  her 
so  violently  that  her  hard  hat  was  driven 
into  her  head.  A  smoke  jumper  broke  his 
pelvis  while  landing  on  the  Red  Mountain 
Fire.  The  town  of  Cuprum  had  to  be  cleared 
of  all  30  residents  when  Windy  Ridge  deto- 
nated into  a  5,000-acre  blaze  in  one  after- 
noon. A  Diamond  Mountain  hotshot  on 
the  Horsefly  Fire  was  knocked  500  feet 
down  a  hillside  by  a  flaming  log  because  he 
had  shoved  a  friend  out  of  the  way  before 
trying  to  dodge  it  himself  A  total  of  11,000 
people  were  on  the  fire  lines  at  one  time, 
Carroll  said,  and  water  levels  were  so  low 
that  Boise-area  farmers  had  been  shut  off 
two  months  early. 

A  big,  runaway  fire  was  almost  inevi- 
table, and  it  finally  hit  on  the  afternoon  of 
Wednesday,  August  19.  A  thunderstorm 
swept  past  Boise,  and  lightning  ignited 
the  rangeland  east  of  town.  The  fire  quick- 
ly overwhelmed  the  B.L.M.  engine  crews 
sent  to  deal  with  it  and  made  its  way  up 
into  the  Boise  foothills,  leaping  the  quarter- 
mile-wide  canyon  of  the  south  fork  of  the 
Boise  River  with  ease.  By  then  it  was  in 
steep  terrain  and  flashing  through  the  grass 
and  sagebrush  almost  faster  than  a  person 
could  run.  The  fire  encircled  the  town  of 
Prairie  and  almost  torched  it,  forcing  the 
evacuation  of  all  hundred  residents. 


THE  UNOFFICIAL  RECORD 
FOR  CONTINUOUS 

WORK  ON  A  FIRE  LINE  IS 
67  HOURS,  SET  BY  A 

CREW  BOSS,  WHO  HAD 
ALSO  GONE  30  DAYS 
WITHOUT  A  SHOWER. 


It  was  called  the  Foothills  Fire,  and 
got  on  it  10  days  after  it  started.  Snags  wer 
dropping  at  an  estimated  rate  of  40  ai 
hour,  which  had  prompted  overhead  t( 
pull  crews  off  the  lines  at  night,  which  ii 
turn  prompted  some  locals  to  say  that  thi 
firefighters  weren't  working  hard  enough 
I  was  assigned  to  the  Union  Hotshots 
out  of  LaGrande,  Oregon.  Not  only  wa 
Union  one-third  women,  its  crew  boss- 
Kelly  Esterbrook— was  one  of  only  1( 
women  ever  to  have  made  it  through  th( 
brutal  smoke-jumper  training  course.  Thi 
Union  Hotshots  were  one  of  three  crew 
guarding  a  strategic  section  of  the  fin 
line,  where  the  flames  could  roll  righ 
across  the  hand  lines  and  into  a  big  stanc 
of  diseased  ponderosa  in  the  high  coun 
try.  If  the  fire  did  that,  it  would  be  virtual 
ly  unstoppable. 

A  public-information  officer  namec 
Karen  Miranda  had  been  assigned  to  tak< 
me  up  to  the  fire  line  to  meet  the  Unioi 
Hotshots.  It  was  30  miles  away,  across  ; 
huge  swath  of  dead  black  rangeland. 
had  to  make  the  fire  camp  before  threi 
o'clock,  when  the  helicopters  started  thei ; 
evening  runs  out  to  the  crews,  and  I  go 
in  with  only  a  half-hour  to  spare.  When 
walked  up  to  Ed  Nesselroad,  the  senio 
fire-information  officer,  he  was  tellin; 
someone  about  a  live  elk  they'd  founci 
with  its  eyes  burned  out. 

By  late  afternoon  Miranda  and  I  weni 
strapped  into  the  canvas  seats  of  ai 
Evergreen  helicopter  and  waiting  to  be 
shipped  to  Helispot  Six— H-6,  as  it  wan 
called— northeast  of  Prairie.  After  we  liftec( 
off,  we  could  see  a  cauldron  of  smob 
boiling  up  out  of  a  valley.  Dozens  of  heli 
copters  flew  in  and  out  dumping 
retardant,  and  away  to  the  soutl 
stretched  an  endless  carpet  o* 
blackened  rangeland.  Trees  torchec 
below  us,  and  the  sweet,  sharp 
smell  of  smoke  filled  the  cabin.  Tht; 
helicopter  made  several  low  passes, 
at  H-6  and  finally  settled  dowi; 
after  the  helispot  crew  cleared  somt 
cargo  out  of  the  way. 

H-6  was  on  a  ridge  just  belov 
a  vegetation  line  where  ponderost 
gave  way  to  alpine  fir.  Tents  anc 
bedrolls  were  scattered  throughou 
the  ponderosa.  Hotshots  loungec 
with  books  or  talked  in  smal 
groups  or  just  sat  and  stared.  /* 
slingload  of  gear  waited  to  be  sort 
ed  below  the  helispot,  and  near  i 
was  a  huge  pile  of  cardboard  box 
es  and  plastic  buckets— our  fooc 
for  two  days. 

An  inflamed  red  sun  was  set 
ting  over  the  ridge,  and  smoke  was 
pumping  out  of  a  valley  to  the  wes' 
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of  us.  It  was  dark  by  the  time  we  ate,  but 
occasionally  a  tree  would  torch  on  the  ridge, 
lighting  the  campsite.  Hotshots  would  stop 
eating  and  turn  to  watch.  These  are  people 
who  can't  even  remember  how  many  fires 
they've  been  on,  I  thought,  and  still  they 
can't  keep  from  looking  at  open  flame. 
There  are  stories  of  crews'  getting  overrun 
by  fire  because  they  were  too  mesmerized 
by  it  to  run  away. 

The  camp  we  were  at  was  termed  a 
spike  camp,  and  the  hotshots  here— 60  of 
them  plus  several  helitack  crew  members- 
were  said  to  be  "spiked  out."  That  meant 
that  they  were  established  in  a  roadless  area 
and  supplied  by  helicopter.  According  to 
Forest  Service  policy,  hotshots  should  not 
be  spiked  out  for  more  than  two  days  in  a 
row.  One  level  less  comfortable  than  a  spike 
camp  is  a  coyote  camp.  Coyote-ing,  as  it 
is  called,  means  dropping  in  exhaustion 
wherever  you  happen  to  be  when  it  gets 
dark.  Because  hotshots  have  only  their  line 
packs  when  they  fight  fire,  they  are  usual- 
ly caught  without  food,  sleeping  bags,  or 
extra  clothes.  If  it's  cold,  they  will  make  a 
fire  in  the  black— the  burned  area— and 
huddle  around  it  all  night.  If  it's  really  cold 
they  may  decide  to  keep  building  line  sim- 
ply to  keep  warm.  For  food,  they  may  have 
thought  to  pack  some  military  M.R.E.'s 
(meals  ready  to  eat).  If  not,  they  go  hungry. 

The  trees  torched  intermittently  all  night, 
and  I  would  wake  up  and  see  their  glow. 
The  sound  of  flames  consuming  pine 
trees  one  by  one  easily  carried  the  mile  to 
camp.  The  hotshots  were  up  well  before 
dawn,  rustling  about  quietly  with  their  head- 
lamps on. 

There  was  a  briefing  at  six,  during  break- 
fast. People  poured  themselves  cereal  and 
coffee  and  sat  on  the  hillside,  eating  and  lis- 
tening. The  division  supervisor  was  a  gruff, 
stocky  man  named  Fred  Bird,  who  stood  on 
a  crate  in  the  half-light  and  outlined  the  plans 
for  the  day.  "O.K.,  we're  gonna  try  to  hold 
our  own  on  that  ridge,"  he  said.  "We've  got 
good  air  support  and  they're  going  to  work 
us  here  all  day  today  and  then  bump  us  back 
to  camp.  Tomorrow  they'll  get  in  some  Type 
Two  crews  to  hold  the  ridge,  and  send  'shot 
crews  up  to  the  North  Zone  to  chase  spots 
down  that  canyon." 

One  hundred  and  seventeen  miles  of  fire 
line  had  been  built,  there  were  only  10 
more  miles  to  build,  and  overhead  was  say- 
ing that  the  fire  was  nearly  contained.  But 
everyone  knew  that  one  good  spot  into 
some  timber  could  start  the  fire  running 
again.  Bird's  briefing  was  short  and  to  the 
point,  and  sunlight  was  just  touching  the 
upper  ridges  when  the  three  crews  shoul- 
dered their  packs  and  started  off  up  the 
hillside.  I  fell  in  with  the  Union  Hotshots, 
followed  by  Karen  Miranda,  and  we  worked 
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FIGHTING  FIRE  WITH  . . . 

A  Boise  National  Forest 
employee  uses  a  Terra -Torch 
for  a  prescribed  burn,  1996. 


W  "WE  WERE  IN  A 
f     CANYON.  IT  WAS 
ACTING  LIKE  A  NATURAL 
CHIMNEY....  THE  FIRE 
f.      WAS  SO  LOUD  WE 
COULDN'T  EVEN  SHOUT 
TO  EACH  OTHER." 


our  way  slowly  up  a  steep  drainage  that 
ended  at  a  ridge,  with  heavy  timber  on  the 
far  side.  Burned  timber.  In  the  absence  of 
wind,  the  ridge  was  acting  as  a  fire  line, 
and  Union  was  simply  going  after  the  spots 
that  had  made  it  over— anything  from  a  few 
square  feet  of  ash  to  a  vigorously  flaming 
snag  surrounded  by  an  acre  of  black.  We 
were  in  sparse  alpine  fir  now,  Kelly  Ester- 
brook  said,  and  fire  in  alpine  fir  is  hard  to 
fight.  The  trees  grow  in  dense  groves  that 
provide  critically  high  fuel  loads,  and  they 
blow  sparks  as  they  bum,  igniting  spot  fires 
everywhere.  The  flames  climb  the  tree  from 
the  lower  branches— which  often  reach  to 
the  ground— and  make  their  way  up  into 
the  densely  packed  crowns.  A  crown  fire  is 
particularly  hard  to  stop  because  it  moves 
from  tree  to  tree  without  ever  touching  the 
ground.  You  can  stop  a  crown  fire  only  by 
cutting  a  lot  of  trees  down,  and  after  a  cer- 
tain point  it  becomes  a  case  of  cutting 
down  the  forest  to  save  it. 

While  the  Union  crew  spread  out  in 
pairs.  Miranda  and  I  continued  on 
to  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  Below  us, 
an  entire  river  drainage  of  charred  trees 
stretched  away  to  the  west.  Occasionally  a 
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solitary  tree  torched  and  sent  up  a  tremen- 
dous plume  of  smoke.  A  temperature  inver- 
sion had  trapped  the  smoke  low  in  the  val- 
ley, and  Miranda  said  that  when  it  lifted— 
when  the  smoke  started  to  rise— that  meant 
that  the  air  was  turning  over,  and  convec- 
tion would  invigorate  the  fire.  At  that  point 
they  would  probably  call  in  a  substantial 
air  attack  in  an  effort  to  keep  it  contained 
on  the  west  side  of  the  ridge. 

We  continued  along  the  ridge,  which 
climbed  toward  a  peak  we  had  seen  above 
camp.  Below  us  on  our  right,  the  forest 
smoked.  Below  us  on  our  left,  hotshots 
worked  the  spot  fires  in  small  groups  of 
three  or  four.  An  enormous  Siller  Brothers 
Skycrane  with  a  bucket  clattered  up  and 
down  the  valley,  unleashing  2,000  gallons 
of  Smith  Creek  Lake  water  at  a  time. 
Four  sawyers  from  the  Smokey  Bear  crew 
dropped  a  flame-gutted  ponderosa  and 
then  called  in  a  water  drop,  and  the  Sky- 
crane  responded  in  minutes.  Two  thousand 
gallons,  hitting  a  hillside  from  a  hundred 
feet,  is  practically  enough  water  to  bodysurf 
downhill  through  the  trees.  When  the  water 
subsided,  the  sawyers  bent  over  and  began 
grubbing  through  the  wet  soil  for  embers. 

At  the  top  of  the  ridge  we  were  met  by 
the  branch  director,  Mike  Rieser,  a  strap- 
ping, dark-haired  man  with  a  white- 
flecked  beard  and  windburned  face.  He 
had  fought  fires  since  1973  and  was  now 
fire-control  officer  for  the  B.L.M.  Craig 
District  in  Colorado.  Rieser  had  personal- 
ly known  eight  people  who  died  on  fires. 

"Wildland-fire  fighting  has  one  of  the 
highest  incidences  of  fatalities  and  injury 
in  the  country,"  he  said.  "In  1990,  23  peo- 
ple died,  out  of  10,000  active  firefighters. 
Six  died  on  the  convict  crew  at  the  Dude 
Fire  in  Arizona,  and  that  same  week  two 
were  burned  over  in  California.  I  saw  a 
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film  of  the  first  walk-through  after  the 
Dude  Fire;  the  heat  varied  so  much  that 
one  shelter  would  be  fine  and  the  next  one 
would  have  started  to  disintegrate." 

The  Dude  Fire  happened  along  the 
Mogollon  Rim,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Grand  Canyon.  It  was  a  classic  plume- 
dominated  fire,  but  the  topography  of  the 
rim  served  to  further  intensify  the  down- 
drafts.  Moments  before  the  fire  blew  up, 
the  Prescott  Hotshots  noticed  a  strange 
calm,  which  often  precedes  a  plume- 
dominated  situation,  and  radioed  the  over- 
head team  that  they  were  pulling  out.  The 
Perryville  inmate  crew  and  the  Navajo 
Scouts  crew  were  warned  of  the  danger, 
but  they  were  in  exactly  the  wrong  spot. 
The  downdraft  hit  right  in  front  of  them 
and— funneled  by  the  contours  of  the 
canyon  rim— drove  the  fire  straight 
toward  them.  The  entire  Navajo 
Scouts  crew  escaped,  as  did  half 
of  the  inmate  crew.  The  rest 
dove  into  their  shelters  and 
waited  for  the  flame  front  to 
pass  over  them. 

From  laboratory  tests,  re 
searchers  know  that  the  adhe- 
sive used  to  hold  fire  shelters 
together  starts  to  melt  at  600 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  That  causes 
the  fiberglass  and  aluminum 
layers  to  delaminate,  which  in  turn 
leads  to  rips  and  holes  in  the  shelter. 
After  the  Dude  Fire,  investigators 
found  hard  hats  that  had  melted  and 
leather  gloves  that  had  shrunk  to  a  couple 
of  inches.  Six  men  died,  all  from  breathing 
superheated  air.  Even  though  the  fire  shel- 
ters had  begun  to  delaminate,  none  of  the 
six  men  had  deployed  their  shelters  prop- 
erly, or  they  had  tried  to  leave  them  too 
quickly.  Some  of  the  survivors  suffered  ter- 
rible burns,  however,  which  suggests  anoth- 
er possibility.  The  inen  who  died  may  have 
left  the  safety  of  their  shelters  because  they 
thought  they  were  burning  up  inside  them. 

Clouds  began  to  move  in,  and  Rieser 
said  they  were  called  lenticular  clouds; 
the  sculpted  tops  meant  that  the  upper- 
level  winds  were  more  than  100  miles  an 
hour.  If  those  winds  made  it  down  to 
ground  level,  they  would  have  a  cata- 
strophic effect  on  the  fire.  As  branch  di- 
rector, Rieser  was  supposed  to  watch  out 
for  such  things.  Two  days  earlier  he  had 
pulled  two  entire  divisions  out  of  a  canyon 
because  he  hadn't  liked  the  way  the  fire 
was  behaving. 

Stage  Three  cumulonimbus— thunder- 
clouds—are  a  particular  hazard.  Not  only 
do  they  introduce  more  lightning  into  the 
situation,  but  the  air  beneath  their  30,000- 
foot  heads  is  extremely  unstable.  They  can 
generate  downward-moving  winds  of  up  to 


100  miles  an  hour  that  hit  the  ground  and 
spread  out  in  a  tremendous  circle.  The  ef- 
fect is  to  intensify  the  interaction  among 
all  three  components  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Fire  Triangle:  fuel,  oxygen,  and  heat. 
A  plume-dominated  fire  is  this  same  cy- 
cle writ  large,  in  which  the  three  legs  of  the 
Fire  Triangle  amplify  one  another  in  an 
apocalyptic  feedback  loop— a  "synergistic 
phenomenon  of  extreme  burning  character- 
istics," as  it  has  been  described  in  the  sci- 
entific literature.  As  in  all  fires,  heat  gen- 
erates wind,  which  makes  the  fuels  burn 
hotter,  which  generates  more  wind.  If  a 
high  fuel  load  is  introduced,  a  convection 
cell  of  smoke  and  gases  can  be  set  in  mo- 
tion over  the  fire  that  overrides  the  local 
wind  patterns.  During  World  War  II,  Al- 
lied bombers  intentionally  started  fire- 
storms in  the  German  cities  of  Hamburg 


and  Dresden;  then  the  high  fuel  load  was 
densely  packed  houses,  ignited  by  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  ordnance.  Once  the  con- 
vection engine  has  started,  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  stop.  Entire  stands  of  trees  torch 
as  one.  Tornadoes  twist  through  the  interi- 
or. Superheated  fuels  appear  to  combust 
spontaneously— the  "area  ignition"  phenom- 
enon. Such  a  fire  can  rip  through  well  over 
100,000  acres  of  timber  in  one  day. 

Not  all  big  fires  are  firestorms,  though, 
and  not  all  firestorms  are  big.  The 
Sleep  Creek  blowup  on  the  Lowman 
Fire  had  the  physical  characteristics  of  a 
firestorm  but  was  limited  in  area;  the 
Foothills  Fire  developed  several  convective 
columns  over  heavy  timber,  but  went  on  to 
become  a  wind-driven  fire  that  ripped 
through  200,000  acres  in  two  days,  making 
it  one  of  the  biggest  fire  runs  ever.  In  the 
northern  Rockies  there  are  a  host  of  winds 
that  push  fire:  jet-stream  winds  that  drop 
down  over  mountainous  areas;  chinook 
winds  that  plunge  downslope  because  of 
an  air-pressure  differential;  cold  fronts  that 
move  in  for  24  hours  at  a  time.  Any  of 
those  winds,  in  the  wrong  situation,  can 
cause  a  blowup  and  kill  people.  That  was 


why  Mike  Rieser  was  on  a  ridge  top  watch- 
ing the  clouds  rather  than  down  in  some 
canyon  fighting  the  fire.  ,] 

Hotshots  have  been  known  to  com- 
plain that  overhead— the  men  and  women 
who  risk  other  peoples'  lives— do  not  do 
enough.  Not  only  that,  'shots  believe  that 
many  overhead  people  have  never  really 
fought  fire  and  therefore  can't  be  trusted  to 
make  life-and-death  decisions.  Sometimes 
that  is  true;  there  are  the  inevitable  in- 
stances of  'shot  crews'  simply  saying,  No, 
we  won't  go  in  that  canyon,  or,  No,  we 
won't  try  to  hold  this  ridge.  More  often, 
however,  the  members  of  a  command 
team,  such  as  Rieser,  have  worked  their 
way  up  from  grunthood  to  positions  of 
authority  over  the  years,  if  not  decades. 
In  the  20  years  Rieser  has  fought  fire  he 
has  had  two  extremely  close 
calls  (that  he  told  me  about). 
Once  he  and  his  crew  fell 
asleep  after  cutting  line 
all  night  and  were  almost 
burned  over;  another  time 
he  was  caught  in  a  chapar- 
ral fire  outside  Los  Angeles. 
Chaparral  fires  are  extremely 
volatile  because,  invariably,  the 
fuels  are  bone-dry,  the  terrain  is 
steep,  and  the  winds  are  terrible: 
Santa  Anas  that  hit  70  miles  an 
hour  for  days  on  end.  This  close 
call  was  in  1979,  when  he 
was  on  a  Type  Two  crew 
that,  he  said,  along  with 
the  overhead,  had  violated 
just  about  every  watch-out  rule  in 
the  book. 

"We  were  backfiring  off  a  road  two- 
thirds  the  way  up  a  ridge,"  he  said.  "We 
couldn't  get  a  good  burn  because  of  a 
marine-air  intrusion.  We  double-shifted 
into  the  next  day  and  got  a  dominating 
Santa  Ana  wind,  and  the  fire  just  blew 
up.  We  were  right  in  a  canyon,  it  was  act- 
ing like  a  natural  chimney,  and  the  flame 
front  was  on  us  in  about  10  minutes." 

In  those  10  minutes,  the  crew  managed 
to  jump  onto  a  tanker  truck  and  make  it 
to  a  marginally  safe  area  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  two  dirt  roads— not  big  enough  to 
qualify  as  a  legitimate  safe  area,  but  better 
than  nothing.  They  parked  the  truck  and 
crouched  down  between  it  and  a  road  cut. 
The  crew  was  so  rattled  that  they  were 
reading  the  Spanish  side  of  their  fire- 
sheher  instructions,  not  understanding  a 
word,  as  the  fire  went  through. 

"It  was  so  loud  that  we  couldn't  even 
shout  to  each  other,"  Rieser  said.  "It  was 
not  intolerably  hot;  the  smoke  was  what 
was  hard.  We  called  in  an  air  tanker  and 
heard  it  make  the  drop  about  half  a  mile 
away;  that  was  scary  because  we  realized 
the  smoke  was  so  thick  they  didn't  even 
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know  Where  we  were.  It  was  an  out-of- 
control  situation,  and  our  fate  was  in  the 
hands  of  someone  who  had  made  very 
(.|uestionable  decisions.  That  was  the  turn- 
ing point  for  me.  I've  been  on  worse  fires, 
but  I  always  pull  the  crews  out  before  it 
gets  bad.  They  say,  'Aw,  we  couid've  held 
that,'  and  then  they  watch  it  boil  over." 

Since  1900  more  than  700  people— it's 
not  known  exactly  how  many— have 
died  in  wildfires  in  America,  the  vast 
majority  of  them  men  who  were  employed 
or  had  volunteered  to  fight  the  fires.  The 
mass  tragedies  are  mostly  from  the  early 
days,  when  there  were  no  radios,  no  fire  shel- 
ters, no  aircraft,  and  no  accurate  weather 
forecasts.  In  the  Big  Blowup  of  1910,  which 
was  in  Idaho  and  Montana,  85  men  died 
battling  the  fires,  some  of  them  because  they 
panicked  and  committed  suicide  after  the 
lire  lines  were  overrun.  State  troopers  played 
taps  over  the  caskets  and  buried  the  corpses 
in  mass  graves  in  the  hills. 

In  the  end  five  million  acres  were  lost 
m   1910,  and  flame-killed  trees  provided 
luel  for  "reburns"  that  lasted  well  into  the 
1930s,  spreading  into  healthy  timber  and 
ultimately  doubling  the  acreage  that 
was  lost.  Faced  with  the  possibility 
of  a  lumber  shortage,  the  politi- 
cians put  tremendous  pressure 
on  the  Forest  Service  to  give 
fire  suppression  top  priority. 
Money  was  appropriated  by 
Congress,  crews  were  organ- 
ized, lookout  towers  were  built 
timber  companies  constructed 
access  roads  into  the  mountains,  tele- 
phones began  to  replace  runners  and 
mounted  messengers.  Fire  fighting  had  fi- 
nally entered,  as  one  historian  said,  its 
heroic  age. 

The  new  approach  showed  results,  but 
the  West  was  still  vulnerable  to  large-scale 
conflagrations.  The  next  big  round  of  tac- 
tical changes  came,  not  surprisingly,  after 
the  next  big  catastrophe:  the  Tillamook 
burn  in  1933,  which  laid  waste  to  half  a 
billion  board  feet  of  Douglas  fir  in  Ore- 
gon. Like  the  Big  Blowup,  Tillamook  was 
merely  the  flagship  of  an  armada  of  fires— 
Matilija,  Selway,  and  others— that  pum- 
meled  the  West  for  three  years.  They 
prompted  the  Forest  Service  to  adopt  its 
famous  "10  a.m.  control  policy,"  which 
meant  that  all  fires  were  to  be  brought  un- 
der control,  if  possible,  by  10  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  The  policy  would  have 
smacked  of  utter  hubris  had  it  not  been 
for  a  growing  arsenal  of  fire-fighting 
tools:  bulldozers  that  did  the  work  of  50 
men,  airplanes  that  dropped  thousands 
of  gallons  of  retardant  at  a  time,  smoke 
jumpers  who  hit  remote  fires  that  would 
have  taken  men  days  to  reach  by  foot.  The 


idea  was  to  get  into  the  mountains  fast 
and  control  the  fires  while  they  were  still 
small;  if  a  fire  got  away  from  the  initial- 
attack  crews,  thousands  of  lesser-trained 
men  could  be  brought  in  to  take  over. 
As  a  tactic,  it  made  sense;  as  a  pubhc- 
relations  ploy,  it  was  unparalleled.  Fund- 
ing from  Washington  became  effectively 
unlimited,  and  remains  so  to  this  day. 

As  weather  forecasting  and  commu- 
nications improved,  the  loss  of  life 
declined,  but  mass  tragedies  still 
occurred.  In  1937  a  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  crew  of  14  on  the  Blackwater  Fire 
in  Wyoming  was  trapped  between  a  spot 
fire  and  a  main  fire;  they  decided  to  turn  and 
fight  the  spot  rather  than  run,  and  all  died.  In 
1943,  11  Marines  died  and  72  were  injured 
when  Santa  Ana  winds  changed  abruptly  on 
the  Hauser  Creek  Fire  in  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia. In  1949,  13  smoke  jumpers  and 
another  man  died  in  knee-high  grass  during 


a  blowup  on  the  Mann  Gulch  Fire 
in  Montana.  In  1956,  11  convicts  died  on  the 
Inaja  Fire  in  Southern  California;  10  years 
later  a  hotshot  crew  lost  12  men  in  nearly 
identical  circumstances  on  the  Loop  Fire  in 
the  Angeles  National  Forest  when  a  spot  fire 
started  at  the  bottom  of  a  canyon,  blew  up 
unexpectedly,  and  ran  2,200  feet  in  less  than 
a  minute.  That's  25  miles  an  hour. 

By  the  1970s,  fire  crews  had  portable 
fire  shelters  and  Nomex  clothing,  and 
could  theoretically  survive  some  burn- 
overs.  But  since  a  fire  run  in  heavy  tim- 
ber can  hit  temperatures  three  times  as 
high  as  the  shelters  will  withstand,  a  crew 
can  survive  such  fires  only  by  getting  out 
of  the  way  before  they  hit.  To  that  end, 
researchers  at  the  Intermountain  Fire  Sci- 
ence Laboratory  in  Missoula,  Montana, 
have  developed  mathematical  models 
that  predict— given  certain  fuel  condi- 
tions, terrain  type,  and  meteorological 
conditions— what  a  fire  will  do.  These 
models  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
satellite  data  to  project  the  growth  of  any 
fire  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  The 


incident-command  team  on  a  fire  can 
punch  its  location  into  a  computer,  along 
with  topographical  and  meteorological 
data,  and  receive  very  specific  informa- 
tion about  likely  fire  behavior  the  follow- 
ing day— which  canyons  will  burn  out, 
which  ridgelines  will  hold. 

Still,  no  amount  of  computing  power 
can  predict  exactly  what  a  fire  will  do. 
"Nothing  we're  doing  today  is  more  impor- 
tant than  a  human  life,"  one  incident  com- 
mander said  at  a  six  a.m.  briefing.  That 
sentiment— more  than  fire-behavior  models, 
fire  shelters,  or  advanced  meteorology- 
explains  why  people  no  longer  die  in  the 
terrible  numbers  they  used  to  on  wildfires 
in  the  United  States. 

Back  in  Boise  the  next  day,  I  could  look 
up  and  watch  the  mountains  burn.  A 
big  head  of  smoke  was  pumping  out 
of  the  hills  to  the  north.  According  to  dis- 
patch, bulldozers  were  trying  to  save  a  sub- 
division off  Highway  21,  wind-driven  flames 
were  racing  through  the  terrifically  dry 
sagebrush  and  cheatgrass  around  Lucky 
Peak  reservoir,  and  50  crews  left  over  from 
the  Foothills  Fire  were  waiting  to  go 
in.  I  picked  up  a  pass  for  the  road- 
block and  headed  north  up 
Highway  21,  toward  the  smoke. 
Manpower  was  so  short 
that  the  roadblock  was  guard- 
ed by  a  middle-aged  cou- 
ple in  lawn  chairs.  I  showed 
them  my  letter  and  they 
waved  me  through.  Soon  I  was 
alone  on  the  dirt  road  that  led 
into  the  burn  zone.  A  line  of  flame 
hung  like  a  necklace  along  the  parched 
flanks  of  the  hills.  Smoke  had  turned  the 
sunset  blood-red.  After  three  or  four  miles 
there  was  a  handwritten  cardboard  sign 
that  read,  area  cleared  @  19:30  hours 
9/2— u.s.F.S.  Just  beyond  that  was  the  fire. 
It  had  reached  the  road  and  was  swirling 
around  a  utility  line  that  continued  on  up 
into  the  hills.  I  stopped  the  car  and  got 
out,  completely  alone  with  the  fire  and  the 
mountains  and  the  huge  dead  sky.  Ten- 
foot  tongues  of  flame  licked  the  guardrails 
and  shot  into  the  sky.  The  vegetation  died 
loudly,  as  if  in  pain,  popping  and  explod- 
ing in  the  thickening  dusk. 

The  fire  was  about  to  jump  the  road.  It 
would  eventually  move  into  some  timber 
and  end  up  torching  over  13,000  acres.  A 
house  would  burn  down.  The  beautiful 
Leonard  ranch  would  be  saved— barely— by 
ground  and  dozer  crews  backed  up  by 
massive  air  attack.  It  was  called  the  Dun- 
nigan  Creek  Fire,  one  of  roughly  100,000 
wildfires  in  America  that  year,  and  if  you 
ask  a  hotshot  if  he's  ever  heard  of  it, 
chances  are  he'll  say  no.  Rain  put  it  out  af- 
ter a  couple  of  days.  □ 
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New  cookbook  author 

Silvano  Marchetto, 

photographed  at  the  Fulton 

Fish  Market  in 

New  York  City  at  dawn 

on  August  9,  2001. 
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Only  ai  Silvano 


I 


vano  Marchetto  was  born  in  1  946  in  Northern  Italy,         withdraw  fi 


but  grew  up  in  Florence.  Aside  from  his  paternal  grandfather,  who  was 
a  baker  and  whom  he  never  met,  there  was  no  more  culinary  influence 
in  his  background  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  kitchen  of  any  family. 
Nonetheless,  to  speak  of  Silvano's  youth  and  early  monhood-that  is 
to  say,  those  parts  which  can  be  politely  spoken  of-is  to  speak  of  food. 
Kitchen  work  and  woitering  in  and  around  Florence  and,  in  the 
lost  of  his  teenage  years,  in  Paris.  More  of  the  same,  at  various  now 
vanished  landmarks  of  the  days  when  the  Village  was  the  Village,  af- 
ter Silvano  arrived  in  New  York  in  the  fall  of  1 968.  One  of  the  most 
evocative  outposts  of  those  days  was  Bimbo's,  a  joint  whose  patrons 
were  mostly  gentlemen  of  a  darkly  taciturn  sort.  After  Bimbo  passed 
away,  Silvano  took  over  the  place,  on  May  1,  1 975.  He  called  it  Da 
Silvano,  as  in  Vodo  da  Silvano-"\'m  going  to  Silvano's."  Twenty-six 
years  later,  he's  still  there.  I  will  tell  you  why,  though  the  recipes  in 
his  new  book,  the  Do  Silvano  Cookbook,  can  illuminate  this  with  far 
greater  light. 

I  remember  Silvano  skulking  through  the  door  one  afternoon  in  an 
oversize  dork  coat-the  sort  that  thieves  refer  to  as  a  boosting  coot- 
looking  warily  around,  then  approaching  my  table,  reaching  into  his 
pocket,  his  eyes  wide  with  hushed  excitement,  as  if  he  were  about  to 

Excerpted  from  Nick  Tosches's  foreword  to  the  Da  Silvano  Cookbook,  to  be 
published  in  November  by  Bloomsbury;  foreword  ©  2001  by  Nick  Tosches. 


rom  that  pocket  something  of  unimoc 


able 


gmable  value  or  ot 
sinfulness  most  forbidden  and  illicit.  Then  he  revealed  if  to  me:  a  still- 
born piglet,  barely  bigger  than  the  palm  of  his  hand.  "I  cook  it  now. 
We  eat  it,"  he  enthused.  My  companion  watched  Silvano's  eager 
departure  to  the  kitchen,  then  looked  at  me  with  repulsion. 

Of  course,  many  who  would  happily  eat  the  hormone-poisoned 
flesh  of  a  cruelly  murdered  cow  would,  like  my  companion,  turn 
away  from  such  a  rare  and  savorous  luxury.  But  in  the  end,  one  con 
truly  experience  the  richness  of  what  Silvano  offers  only  if  one  is  will- 
ing to  have  faith  in  his  love  for  the  finest  food,  in  his  pursuit  of  the  elu- 
sive and  delicate  marriage  of  the  simple  and  the  sublime.  If  the  grain 
we  call  spelt  was  good  enough  to  keep  the  ancient  Roman  troops 
strong,  it  is  good  enough,  figures  Silvano,  to  serve  as  the  base  of  one 
of  his  best  soups,  salubrious  and  magnificently  straightforward.  This 
is  Silvano's  brilliance:  to  know  that  such  things  ore  as  important  as  the 
quail  eggs  on  polenta  with  shaved  white  truffles. 

Vv'hen  asked  if  his  is  the  best  Italian  restaurant  in  New  York,  he 
pauses.  "One  of  the  best,"  he  says.  Then,  after  some  deliberation,  nei- 
ther of  us  can  come  up  with  a  better  one.  For  Southern  Italian  food, 
mode  and  served  as  it  should  be,  there  is  Rao's,  in  East  Harlem.  But 
for  food  whose  soul  is  both  as  timeless  as  the  ancient  groin  of  the  im- 
perium  and  as  new  as  the  imagination's  endless  pullulotions,  there  is 
only  one  jointl  know,  only  one  jointto  which  I  go.      -NICK  TOSCHES 
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The  juggernaut  of  progress 
haf  been  halted  at  the  gates  of  the  distillery. 
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HOWARD  HUGHES'S  GERM  WARFARE 

America  s  first  billionaire,  Howard  Hughes,  went  from  being  a  highflier  who 

romanced  Hollywood's  top  stars  to  living  as  an  utter  recluse. 

Two  never-before-published  memos  reveal  his  astonishing,  almost  comical 

obsession  with  germs,  which  held  him  captive  for  his  last  20  years 

BY  RICHARD  HACK 


I  ven  among  moguls,  Howard  Ro- 
han/ Hughes  stood  alone.  An  orphaned  mil- 
lionaire al  19.  Hughes  became  America's  first 
billionaire,  making  his  fortune  in  electronic 
aviation  (Hughes  Aircraft)  and  drilling  hits 
(Hughes  Tool).  The  tall,  handsome  playboy 
also  produced  40  movici.  including  Hell's 
Angels,  Scaiface,  and  The  Outlaw,  and 
had  afj'airs  with  many  top  Hollywood  stars- 
Katharine  Hepburn.  Bette  Davis,  Ginger 
Rogers,  Ava  Gardner,  Rita  Hayworth,  Lana 
Turner,  and  Jean  Peters,  whom  he  eventual- 
ly married,  in  1957,  when  he  was  51 

Excerpted  lYom  Hiigiies:  Tlw  Private  Diaries, 
Memos  and  Letters,  by  Richard  Hack,  to  be 
published  this  month  by  New  Millennium  Press; 
©  2001  by  the  publisher. 

'      VANITY     FAIR 


Perhaps  Hughe.s's  most  lasting  legacy, 
however,  is  his  eccentric  pursuit  oj  privacy 
and  a  germfree  environment,  which  caused 
hint  to  drop  from  sight  after  his  marriage 
and  remain  hidden  front  public  view  until 
his  death  in  1976.  Living  alone  in  a  succes- 
sion of  blacked-out  hotel  rooms  and  cared 
for  by  a  rotating  team  of  six  male  aides, 
Hughes  conducted  his  business  entirely  by 
telephone  and  through  written  notes.  Yet 
even  in  total  .seclu.sion  he  managed  to  build 
another  muhimillion-dollar  empire,  in  Las 
Vegas  real  estate,  hotels,  and  casinos.  As 
the  following  memos-published  for  the 
first  time  in  the  new  biography—suggest, 
his  was  a  world  laced  with  paranoia  and 
dominated  by  power  where  the  extreme 


was  commonplace  and  sense  was  routinely 
mixed  with  madne.ss. 

The  first  memo,  dated  February  27.  1955, 
gives  in.struclions  to  his  .staff  for  entering 
his  bungalow  at  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel: 

Before  opening  the  door  to  the  room, 
one  man  is  to  stand  with  a  folded 
newspaper  in  his  right  hand  and 
rapidly  wave  it  for  at  least  one  minute  to 
eliminate  the  possibility  that  flies  will  enter 
the  room.  Using  two  Kleenex  placed  in  the 
left  hand,  the  man  who  is  rapidly  waving 
the  newspaper  will  knock  on  the  door. 
When  HRH  [Howard  Robard  Hughes]  re- 
sponds, the  man  will  open  the  door,  grab- 
bing the  doorknob  using  the  hand  with  the 
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Kleenex.  The  door  is  never  to  be  opened 
further  than  twelve  inches  nor  longer  than 
ten  seconds  at  a  time.  This  will  allow  a  sec- 
ond man  enough  time  to  enter  the  room. 

The  second  memo,  one  of  142  written 
during  a  three-month  period,  spells  out  the 
proper  way  to  open  a  can  oj  fruit. 

The  following  procedures  and  steps  are  to 
be  followed,  in  every  detail,  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  fruit  to  be  used  on  any  cakes, 
pies,  or  desserts  of  any  kind  for  HRH.  This 
work  will  be  done  in  Bungalow  1-C 

The  equipment  used  in  connection  with 
this  operation  will  consist  of  the  following 
items:  1  unopened  newspaper:  1  sterile  can 
opener:  1  large  sterile  plate;  1  sterile  fork; 
1  sterile  spoon;  2  sterile  brushes;  2  bars  of 
soap:  sterile  paper  towels. 

STEP  I:  PREPARATION  OF  TABLE.  An  un- 
opened newspaper  will  be  opened  in  the 
middle  of  the  paper  to  its  full  size  (double 
page),  and  placed  on  top  of  the  table  in 
Bungalow  1-C.  This  newspaper  may  be  one 
of  the  papers  purchased  from  the  hotel 
drug  store  that  are  rejects  from  HRH's 
supply.  Under  no  circumstances  is  this  pa- 
per to  be  handled  again  until  the  can  open- 
ing operation  has  been  completed. 

STEP  2:  PROCURING  OF  FRUIT  CAN.  The 
man  designated  to  do  this  job  goes  to  the 


have  thoroughly  cleaned  all  the  small  inden- 
tations on  the  perimeter  of  the  bottom  of 
the  can.  Taking  the  second  brush,  and  still 
holding  the  can  in  the  center,  he  again  cre- 
ates a  good  lather  and  scrubs  the  top  of  the 
can,  the  perimeter  along  the  top,  and  the 
cylindrical  sides  to  a  point  two  or  three 
inches  below  the  top  of  the  can.  He  must  be 
very  careful  in  this  part  of  the  operation  in 
not  only  seeing  to  it  that  the  crevices  along 
the  perimeter  are  thoroughly  cleaned,  but 
he  must  not  press  so  hard  in  scrubbing  the 
top  that  he  would  "oil  can"  it,  thus  causing 
the  can  to  fracture  in  any  way.  He  should 
continue  this  scrubbing  until  he  literally  re- 
moves the  tin  protection  from  the  can  itself. 
After  the  man  is  certain  that  he  has  com- 
pletely scrubbed  and  cleaned  the  entire  sur- 
faces and  cracks  of  the  perimeter  rim,  he 
should  rinse  the  soap  from  the  can. 

STEP  4:  DRYING  THE  CAN.  The  can 
should  then  be  dried  thoroughly.  This  is 
best  accomplished  by  using  six  thicknesses 
of  paper  towels.  These  are  obtained  from 
the  sterile  towel  dispenser  located  on  the 
wall  of  the  bathroom  in  1-C.  Please  be  sure 
that  the  entire  surfaces  of  the  top  and  the 
bottom  of  the  can,  as  well  as  the  cylindri- 
cal sides  of  the  can,  and  also  the  crevices 
and  cracks  on  the  perimeter  of  the  top,  are 
carefully  handled  while  drying,  so  as  not  to 
allow  the  fingers  to  break 


more  times,  making  a  total  of  four  com- 
plete washings  and  rinsings.  The  hands  are 
then  dried  by  using  the  sterile  paper  towels 
provided  for  this  purpose.  After  the  hands 
are  dry,  the  man  then  takes  six  thicknesses 
of  dry  paper  towels,  and  turns  the  water 
valve  off.  He  must  be  extremely  careful  in 
not  touching  anything  else  whatsoever  that 
would  contaminate  his  hands  and  force 
him  to  begin  the  process  all  over  again. 

STEP  6:  OPENING  THE  CAN.  Returning 
again  to  the  table,  the  man  takes  the  ster- 
ile can  opener,  and,  holding  the  can  in  the  < 
cylindrical  area  between  the  two-inch  lim- 
itations of  the  top  and  bottom,  opens  the 
can  of  fruit. 

STEP  7:  REMOVING  FRUIT  FROM  CAN.  This 
Step  in  the  operation  is  extremely  impor- 
tant, as  under  no  circumstances  does  HRH 
want  any  contact  between  the  fruit  itself  i| 
and  the  outside  of  the  metal  can.  In  spear- 
ing peaches  or  whatever  fruit  is  being  . 
used,  under  no  circumstances  should  the 
fork  itself  touch  any  part  of  the  can  what- 
soever. In  removing  fruit  from  the  can  to 
the  sterile  plate,  please  be  sure  that  the 
fruit  is  not  pressed  or  pushed  into  the  side  ' 
or  the  bottom  of  the  can  while  spearing. 
This  part  of  the  job  should  be  done  very 
slowly  and  gently,  so  as  to  keep  the  fruit 
from  accidentally  brushing  against  the  in- 


hotel  storeroom  and  picks  up  the  can  of 
fruit  desired.  In  so  doing,  he  must  be  very 
careful  in  not  touching  the  bottom  of  the 
can,  and  in  not  touching  any  surface  within 
two  inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  can,  at  any 
time.  He  should  grasp  the  can  in  the  cen- 
ter, preferably  with  his  hand  around  the 
center  of  the  label.  He  then  carries  the  can 
of  fruit  back  to  1-C.  If  this  fruit  is. packed 
in  a  jar,  instead  of  a  can,  the  same  handling 
and  carrying  instructions  apply. 

STEP  3:  WASHING  OF  CAN.  The  man  in 
charge  then  turns  the  valve  in  the  bathtub 
on,  using  his  bare  hands  to  do  so.  He  also 
adjusts  the  water  temperature  so  that  it  is 
not  too  hot  nor  too  cold.  He  then  takes  one 
of  the  brushes,  and,  using  one  of  the  bars  of 
soap,  creates  a  good  lather,  and  then  scrubs 
the  can  from  a  point  two  inches  below  the 
top  of  the  can.  He  should  first  soak  and  re- 
move the  label,  and  then  brush  this  cylindri- 
cal part  of  the  can  over  and  over  until  all 
particles  of  dust,  pieces  of  the  paper  label, 
and,  in  general,  all  sources  oi'  contamination 
have  been  removed.  Holding  the  can  in  the 
center  at  all  times,  he  then  processes  the 
bottom  of  the  can  in  the  same  manner,  be- 
ing very  sure  that  the  bristles  of  the  brush 


through  the  towels,  thereby  touching 
the  can.  Also,  be  very  careful  not  to  allow 
any  portion  of  the  towels  to  come  into  con- 
tact with  any  part  of  the  clothes,  body,  fur- 
niture in  the  room,  table,  etc.  The  can  is 
then  placed  on  the  table. 

STEP  5:  PROCESSING  THE  HANDS.  The 
man  next  processes  his  hands  thoroughly. 
This  action  will  consist  of  washing  and  rins- 
ing the  hands  four  distinct  and  separate 
times,  being  extremely  careful  to  observe 
the  four  phases  in  each  washing.  That  is 
to  say,  the  man  must  first  brush  every 
minute  particle  and  surface  of  his  hands 
and  fingers.  He  then  puts  each  finger  tip 
into  the  palm  of  the  opposite  hand  and 
cleans  each  finger  by  rotating  and  pressing 
the  fingers  against  the  palm.  He  then  inter- 
locks the  fingers  and  slides  them  together, 
and  back  and  forth,  scrubbing  them  all  the 
time.  The  last  phase  is  grasping  the  palms 
together  and  wringing  and  rotating  the 
palms  together,  and  also  by  washing  the 
back  of  the  hand  with  the  palm  of  the  op- 
posite hand.  The  four  phases  of  this  wash- 
ing operation  should  be  done  while  the 
hands  are  lathered.  The  hands  should  then 
be  rinsed  thoroughly  and  then  the  com- 
plete operation  should  be  performed  three 


side  of  the  can.  The  man  may  use  his  ster- 
ile spoon  to  lift  the  fruit  out  of  the  can  if 
this  will  prevent  any  further  contact  be- 
tween the  fruit  and  the  inside  of  the  can. 

STEP  8:  FALLOUT  RULES  WHILE  AROUND 
CAN.  While  transferring  the  fruit  from  the  « 
can  to  the  sterile  plate,  please  observe  the  i 
fallout  rules  as  closely  as  possible.  That  is,  . 
be  very  sure  that  no  part  of  the  body,  in-  i 
eluding  the  hands,  be  directly  over  the  can  i 
or  the  plate  at  any  time.  If  possible,  keep  i 
the  hand,  upper  part  of  the  body,  arms, 
etc.  at  least  one  foot  away  from  the  can  of 
fruit  and  the  sterile  plate  at  all  times. 

STEP  9:  CONCLUSION  OF  OPERATION.  I 
The  fruit  is  then  carried  directly  to  the  bak- 
ery shop  and  given  to  the  baker  responsible  i 
for  baking  the  cake.  There  must  be  abso-  > 
lutely  no  talking,  coughing,  clearing  of 
the  throat,  or  any  movement  whatsoever 
of  the  lips  en  route  from  1-C  to  the  bakery. 
There  must  also  be  no  discussion  with  the 
baker  in  any  way.  In  other  words,  the  fruit 
is  just  handed  to  the  baker  without  any 
words  being  spoken  or  signs  with  the  hands 
exchanged  at  all.  Then  the  man  returns  and 
discards  the  remains  of  the  can  of  fruit, 
and  also  the  newspaper  underneath  the 
can.  This  completes  the  operation.  D 
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But  not  the  last. 


FASHION 


THE  MARK  OF  MAINBOCHER 


Chicago-born  Main  Rousseau  Bocher  hit  the  Paris  couture  heights  when  he  designed 

the  "wedding  dress  of  the  century"  for  Wallis  Simpson.  Forced  to  flee 

Hitler,  Mainbocher  found  another  select  audience  for  his  restrained  luxury: 

A      the  wealthiest,  most  aristocratic  of  New  York's  Social  Register 
BY  LAURA  JACOBS 


mericans  in  Paris!  That  was 
the  fashion  news  of  the 
hist  year.  Marc  Jacobs  at 
Louis  Vuitton.  Michael  Kors  at  Celine. 
Each  was  ushered  in  with  the  same  objec- 
tive: to  make  these  labels  glamorous  and 
amorous  once  more,  just  as  Texas-born 
designer  Tom  Ford  had  lone  at  Gucci, 
getting  those  fabled  GGs  to  go-go.  In- 
deed. Gucci  was  going  so  strong  it  pur- 
chased Yves  Saint  Laurent.  As  the  mil- 


lennium turned.  Ford  took  charge  of  the 
YSL  label,  that  near-mythic  abbreviation 
for  French  taste  and  temperament.  It 
seemed  symbolic— "S  Wonderful,  'S  Mar- 
velous, "S  American. 

And  yet,  amid  all  the  fanfare,  not  one 
mention  of  the  American  who  had  done  it 
first,  done  it  cold,  and  done  it  more  than 
70  years  ago,  not  during  an  amazing  eco- 
nomic boom  but  in  November  1930,  in 
the  wake  of  the  Crash  of  1929.  This  Amer- 


ican did  not  move  into  an  existing  house, 
but  established  his  own  salon  on  a  new 
block  he  would  make  fashionable— Avenue 
George  V— so  fashionable  that  Balencia- 
ga  would  follow  suit  and  set  up  next  door 
This  man,  a  Chicagoan,  didn't  climb  the 
design  ladder;  he  simply  started  at  the  top, 
dressing  an  international  clientele  of  the 
rich  and  the  royal,  sending  out  couture 
firsts  so  confidently,  so  quietly,  we  noW" 
forget  it  was  he  who  thought  up  the  strap- 
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less  gown  and  sleeveless  dress,  the  short 
evening  suit,  the  first  fur  dyed  blue.  When 
Janet  Planner,  TIxe  New  Yorker's  correspon- 
dent in  France,  collected  her  profiles  into 
a  book  called  An  American  in  Paris,  she 
placed  this  couturier  alongside  fellow  leg- 
ends Paul  Poiret,  Coco  Chanel,  and  Elsa 
Schiaparelli.  The  man  was  Mainbocher— 
pronounced  "Ma«-bo-shay"— a  name  you 
say  in  waltz  time,  a  name  that  says  shhh,  a 
name  that  for  four  decades,  from  1930  to 
1971,  meant  the  most  expensive,  most  ex- 
clusive, most  understated  taste  in  the  world. 

Main  Rousseau  Bocher  was  bom  in 
Chicago  on  October  24,  1890.  His 
ancestors  had  settled  in  America  in 
the  1600s,  fought  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  panned  for  gold  in  California,  made 
cabinets  in  Illinois.  Main  was  the  mater- 
nal surname,  Scotch-English,  pronounced 
like  the  state.  Bocher,  with  a  hard  ch,  was 
French  Protestant  mixed  with  Dutch.  Two 
hardy  lines  met  in  Main  R.  Bocher— 
"Brownie"  to  school  chums,  for  his  bright 
brown  eyes. 

It  was  a  childhood  of  modest  means, 
but  rich  in  imagery— gaslight,  gold  watches. 


Main  joined  an  American  hospital  unit, 
which  landed  him  in  France  for  the  third 
time.  He  enlisted  with  the  U.S.  Army  In- 
telligence Corps  and  served  as  a  spy 
whose  cover  was  "music  student."  When 
the  war  was  over,  he  fixed  on  music  in 
earnest.  Sponsored  by  wealthy  friends, 
Main  honed  his  high  baritone,  aiming  for 
the  stage.  He  honed  too  much.  In  1921, 
when  he  opened  his  mouth  to  sing  for  his 
supper— a  recital  for  his  benefactors— "there 
wasn't  a  sound." 

Fashion  sketching  was  the  easiest  way 
to  get  a  job,"  he  said,  "so  I  did  that." 
Main  took  a  fashion-artist  job  at  Har- 
per's Bazaar  ($100  a  week),  and  from  there 
it  was  one-two-three.  Carmel  Snow,  an  ed- 
itor at  Vogue  who  knew  Main  from  his  stu- 
dent days,  hired  him  as  Paris  fashion  editor 
of  Vogue  ($15,000  a  year).  In  this  position 
he  set  about  modernizing  the  magazine, 
removing  the  fusty  black  borders  from  full 
pages  and  launching  the  careers  of  pho- 
tographer George  Hoyningen-Huene,  il- 
lustrator Eric,  and  designer  Schiaparelli. 
Bocher  turned  out  to  be  a  superb  editor 
with  an  infallible  eye  for  the  "Fords,"  the 


de  Wardener,  daughter  of  Riccardo  Mar- 
tin, one  of  the  first  American  tenors  to  star 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  A  screen  in 
the  salon,  painted  by  Christian  Berard, 
bore  the  image  of  Mozart  in  a  rococo  set- 
ting. Here  was  an  atmosphere  of  unheard 
melodies,  a  cultured  hush. 

Mainbocher  said  he  simply  wanted  to 
dress  women  like  ladies,  an  idea  later 
embroidered  by  Life  fashion  editor  Sally 
Kirkland,  who  famously  wrote,  "He  not 
only  made  a  woman  look  like  a  lady,  but 
as  if  her  mother  had  been  a  lady  too."  To 
Mainbocher,  a  lady  was  not  Miss-Look- 
at-Me;  she  was  the  product  of  editing,  eli- 
sion, a  paring  away  to  sleek  essentials 
that  required  as  much  discipline  as  any 
endeavor  in  modern  aesthetics.  His  was  a 
vision  of  simplicity  and  sophistication  held 
in  tensile  balance,  what  he  called  au  point, 
a  French  expression  for  "just  at  the  right 
point."  There  was  something  else,  too— a 
moral  subtlety.  Yes,  Mainbocher's  "don't 
dress"  dresses  were  inventively  soigne. 
But  they  also  had  spine:  one  didn't  gussy 
up  during  a  depression. 

Vogue  jumped  on  the  bandwagon,  prais- 
ing the  first  collection's  "complexity  of  cut 


A  Mainbocher  label  meant  invisible  extravagance,  deep  discretion,  noblesse  oblige. 


streetcars,  spittoons.  Even  more  vivid  were 
the  ritual  visits  of  Miss  McDermott,  the 
seamstress  who  sewed  clothes  for  Mrs. 
Bocher  and  left  young  Main  with  the  mem- 
ory of  "mother  like  an  apparition,  stand- 
ing in  a  soft  almond-green  dress. . . .  The 
innate  beauty  of  falling  fabric  entered  my 
consciousness  and  somehow  touched  me 
and  marked  me." 

Main  didn't  seem  marked.  If  anything, 
he  was  drawn  to  music.  And  the  idea  of 
performance  enchanted  him.  He  would 
remember  a  job  he  had  in  high  school- 
holding  open  the  stage  curtain  for  stars 
of  the  Boston  Opera  Company— as  three 
weeks  of  pure  happiness.  Main  took  his 
interest  in  classical  music  to  the  Universi- 
ty of  Chicago,  but  did  not  return  for  his 
sophomore  year.  His  father  had  died, 
which  meant  Main  would  have  to  help 
support  his  mother  and  sister,  Lillian. 

By  his  own  admission.  Main  was  try- 
ing to  become  an  artist  "with  a  very  cap- 
ital A."  But  over  the  next  14  years  noth- 
ing came  together,  as  if  the  pieces  of  two 
puzzles  had  been  mixed  up  in  one  box. 
He  took  odd  jobs  to  pay  for  art  classes  in 
Chicago,  moving  on  to  New  York  to  study 
at  the  Art  Students  League.  He  persuaded 
his  mother  and  sister  to  sail  with  him  to 
Paris  in  1911;  then  it  was  off  to  Munich, 
where  he  skipped  sketch  class  to  hear 
Wagner.  Twice  the  Bocher  family  was 
compelled  to  return  to  New  York.  In  1917, 


one  dress  in  a  collection  that  would  sell 
big  in  America.  When  he  became  editor 
in  chief  of  French  Vogue  in  early  1929 
($25,000  a  year!),  he  was  a  balletomane 
who'd  known  Diaghilev,  a  gourmet  who 
dined  with  Colette,  a  theater  and  opera 
buff  who  saw  all  the  opening  nights.  Little 
Brownie  Bocher— sitting  atop  French  fash- 
ion. He  thought  he  should  make  more. 

If  Main  could  pick  the  Fords,  why 
couldn't  he  design  them?  Bocher  gave  no- 
tice to  the  magazine  in  June  of  1929.  When 
Wall  Street  collapsed  in  October,  he  had 
the  option  of  continuing  at  French  Vogue, 
but  chose  not  to.  Assembling  $40,000  with 
the  help  of  his  mother,  two  countesses,  and 
Mrs.  Gilbert  Miller,  wife  of  the  successful 
theatrical  producer— Americans  all— he 
incorporated  as  Mainbocher  Couture,  a 
fusing  of  his  name  that  honored  two  of 
his  favorite  couturiers,  Augustabernard 
and  Louiseboulanger.  Besides,  the  French 
couldn't  pronounce  that  hard  ch. 

From  the  start,  Mainbocher  went  for 
understatement— the  power  of  pianissimo. 
His  salon  was  not  on  ground  level  in  a 
business  district  but  on  the  third  floor  of 
an  apartment  house,  his  windows  screened 
in  treetops.  Inside,  the  salon  gleamed 
with  mirrored  obelisks  and  mirrored  man- 
tels and  little  mirrored  tables— each  bear- 
ing a  potted  white  hyacinth—all  reflect- 
ing a  pale-blue  ceiling  with  fleecy  white 
clouds.  Main's  directrice  was  Mrs.  Bijie 


and  simplicity  of  line."  Fashion-world 
friends  Carmel  Snow  (now  at  Harper's 
Bazaar),  Bettina  Ballard  of  Vogue,  Sophie 
Gimbel  of  Saks,  and  young  Diana  Vree- 
land  all  wore  and  adored  Mainbocher.  So 
did  titles:  Lady  Castlerosse;  Lady  Mendl 
(Elsie  de  Wolfe);  Lady  Abdy;  Marie-Laure, 
La  Vicomtesse  de  Noailles;  Baronne  de 
Rothschild;  pianist  Dame  Myra  Hess.  And 
society:  Mrs.  Vincent  Astor,  Mrs.  Harri- 
son Williams,  Millicent  Rogers,  Daisy  Fel- 
lowes,  Mrs.  Cole  Porter,  Syrie  Maugham. 
And  stars:  Mary  Pickford,  Constance  Ben- 
nett, Kay  Francis,  Claudette  Colbert,  Irene 
Dunne,  Loretta  Young,  Miriam  Hopkins, 
Helen  Hayes.  Even  young  Balenciaga  was 
buying  Mainbocher:  it  was  the  only  way 
for  him  to  learn  the  precise  play  between 
nth-degree  details  and  that  bias-cut,  body- 
conscious  flow.  By  1937,  Mainbocher  was 
a  roaring  success,  his  workrooms  having 
expanded  from  7  workers  to  nearly  400  on 
payroll.  He  was  ready  for  the  coup  that 
would  put  him  on  the  map  and  in  the  mind 
of  every  woman  in  the  Western  world:  the 
Windsor  wedding  dress. 

HL.  Mencken  called  this  strange 
romance  "the  greatest  news  story 
•  since  the  Resurrection."  England's 
beloved,  blond  Prince  of  Wales  had  fall- 
en in  love  with  twice-married  Mrs.  Wallis 
Simpson,  an  American.  When  he  became 
King  of  England  in  January  1936,  he 
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wanted  also  to  become  Mrs.  Simpson's 
third  husband,  even  though  the  Church 
of  England  did  not  recognize  divorce.  To 
attain  this  marriage  King  Edward  VIII 
abdicated  the  throne  in  December  1936— 
a  shock,  a  sorrow,  and,  to  many,  a  dis- 
grace. In  the  six  months  before  Edward's 
wedding  to  Wallis,  June  3,  1937,  title  and 
protocol  were  up  in  the  air.  They  would 
be  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Windsor,  but 
would  she  be  granted  the  title  H.R.H.— 
Her  Royal  Highness?  (She  would  not.) 
Whoever  designed  the  wedding  dress  had 
to  balance  uncertain 
ceremony  with  his- 
toric gravity.  Though 
Chanel  and  Schiapa- 
relli  submitted  sketch- 
es, it  was  clearly  a  job 
for  Mainbocher.  Not 
only  did  Main  and 
Wallis  have  a  bond  in 
being  emigre  Ameri- 
cans, it  was  Mainbocher  who 
had  tutored   Wallis  in  her 
clipped,  clean  style. 

The  dress  required  six  fit- 
tings on  consecutive  Saturdays, 
Main  himself  attending  to  the 
ast.  The  silk-crepe  fabric  was 
dyed  to  Mains  specifications  in 
Germany,  a  shadowy  blue  de- 
vised to  go  with  the  Chateau 
de  Cande's  watery-green  salon, 
where  the  wedding  would  take 


es— as  if  to  supply  the  cathedral  the  wed- 
ding lacked— and  there  is  a  recurring 
interior  rhyme  of  heart  shapes  (uniquely, 
even  the  sleeves  are  set  into  a  heart- 
shaped  seam),  but  instead  of  coming  to  a 
point  the  hearts  melt  open,  without  clo- 
sure. It  was  a  wedding  dress  like  no  other, 
for  a  wedding  like  no  other,  a  marriage 
of  love  and  loss.  Forever  after,  Main- 
bocher would  be  the  hands-down  choice 
for  world-class  weddings.  He  was  now 
King  of  Correctness. 

Mainbocher 's  40s— lived  in  Paris  in  the 
30s— were  the  picture  of  poise  and 
sensibility.  He  lived  in  a  huge  apart- 
ment at  56  Rue  des  Saints  Peres,  the  salon 
spare  and  open  with  white  boiserie  and 
bergeres  upholstered  in  black  felt— a  room 
for  music  and  song.  Between  collections 
he  traveled:  Vienna  for  the  opera,  Munich 
for  the  baths,  London  and  Berlin  for  the 
zoos.  And  he  had  love— the  artist  Douglas 
Pollard,  a  man  he  would  live  with  always. 
They  had  met  when  both  were  at  Vogue, 
where  tall,  cultivated  Pollard,  an  English- 
man, was  a  staff  artist.  "They  made  a 
good  team,"  wrote  former  Vogue  editor 
Edna  Woolman  Chase,  "Main  selecting 
the  clothes  and  Douglas  drawing  them." 
In  fact,  it  was  a  partnership  in  which  Pol- 
lard became  the  man  behind  Main,  even- 
tually giving  up  outside  work  to  sketch 
only  Mainbocher's  ideas.  But  it  was  a 
silent  partnership.  Mainbocher  and  Pol- 


Mainbocher's  corset  was  listed  in  Town  &  Counfry  as  one  of  the  big  events  of  I939.'i 


place.  Main  called  the  color  "Wallis 
Blue."  And  though  the  pattern  was  de- 
stroyed upon  completion  of  the  dress, 
copies  were  pirated  into  production  at 
about  the  same  time  that  the  vows 
were  being  exchanged. 
Within  weeks  the  $300 
dress  could  be  bought 
all  over  America  for 
$6.95  and  even  as  low 
as  $2.98.  And  the  dress 
itself?  It  was  hated  by 
anyone  with  a  drop  of 
English  blood  (the  halo 
hat,  by  Reboux,  was 
hated  even  more). 

Arguably  the  most 
famous  dress  of  the 
20th  century,  described 
in  the  history  books  as 
"severely  simple,"  it  is 
actually  a  sleek  rethink- 
ing of  themes  Edwardian  (for  Edward!): 
iht  gathered  fullness  in  the  bosom,  the 
high  neck  latched  with  a  sapphire-and- 
diamond  brooch.  Close-up,  the  minute 
tucks  in  front  are  like  tiny  Gothic  arch- 
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lard  were  gentlemen  of  the  old  school,  very 
private.  When  it  came  to  any  coverage  of 
Mainbocher  the  couturier,  Mainbocher  the 
business.  Pollard  was  not  mentioned. 

War  ended  this  sunlit  life  in  1939,  or  as 
Mainbocher  said,  "Hitler  put  me  out  of 
business."  Americans  had  to  leave  France 
and  Mainbocher  was  no  exception.  Any- 
way, all  but  two  of  his  employees  were  en- 
gaged in  war  duty.  Flying  his  flag  at  half- 
mast,  packing  much  of  his  furniture  and 
two  of  his  French  fireplace  mantels,  Main- 
bocher sailed  for  New  York.  He  was,  how- 
ever, preceded  by  his  parting  shot:  the 
corset  that  shaped  the  last  collection,  Au- 
gust 1938,  of  Mainbocher  Couture.  This 
laced-and-boned  beauty  is  immortalized  in 
a  black-and-white  photograph  from  1939. 
Through  the  lens  of  Horst,  it  is  nothing  less 
than  a  portrait  of  grace  in  the  tightening 
grip  of  Fascism. 

The  corset  itself,  listed  in  Town  &  Coun- 
try as  one  of  the  big  events  of  1939  (along- 
side Garbo  laughing),  caused  a  furor  in 
France— it  was  such  an  abrupt  shift  in  sil- 
houette—and outright  rebellion  when  re- 
ports of  it  reached  the  States,  where  wom- 
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and  the  waves  became  known  as  Amer- 
ica's best-dressed  women's  corps.  Chore- 
ographer Agnes  de  Mille  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head  when  she  wrote  that  Main 
made  the  waves  look  "as  though  his- 
tory and  not  he  had  designed  the  cut 
of  their  coats." 

De  Mille  met  Mainbocher  in  1943, 
when  he  costumed  Mary  Martin  for  the 
musical  they  all  worked  on,  One 
Touch  of  Venus.  Again, 
performance!  This  time 
onstage.   Mary  Martin 
wrote  in  her  autobiogra- 
phy, "Main  created  the 
color  'Venus  pink.'  . . . 
Every  single  costume  had 
a  pink  silk  lining.  He 
said  when  I  felt  that  soft- 
ness next  to  me  I  would 
feel  like  a  goddess.  It 
worked."  From  then  on 
Mainbocher  dressed  Mar- 
tin onstage  and  off.  (The 
most  famous  of  his  post-Windsor  wedding 
dresses  wasn't  for  a  Rockefeller,  Mortimer, 
or  Percy— it  was  the  wedding  dress  with 
nun's  wimple  that  Mary  Martin  wore  in 
The  Sound  of  Music.)  In  time  Mainbocher 
costumed  other  stage  greats,  including  Tal- 
lulah  Bankhead,  Lynn  Fontanne,  Rosalind 
Russell,  Irene  Worth.  When  Ethel  Merman 
was  told  Mainbocher  would  do  her  cos- 
tumes for  1950's  Call  Me  Madam,  she  re- 
portedly said,  "This  is  like  going  to  God." 
Social  Register.  State  vocation.  The 
stage.  For  Mainbocher  these  were  varia- 
tions on  one  theme:  grace  under  pressure, 
a  grace  that  doesn't  flaunt  itself.  "If  a 


knew  that  it  wasn't  a  simple  gingham  dress. 
It  was  a  Mainbocher  gingham  dress." 

Former  Vogue  fashion  editor  Babs  Simp- 
son, who  knew  Main  from  1942  on,  says, 
"I  thought  that  his  designs  were  in  a  way 
the  counterpart  of  what  Sister  Parish  did  in 
decorating.  Because  she  used  native  craft 
so  much,  you  know,  all  kinds  of  quilting  . . . 
and  very  sort  of  cottagey  in  the  most  ex- 
pensive way.  And  he  did  a  lot  of  that. 
Gingham  embroidered  with  sequins,  sequin 
flowers,  very  flat  and  very  beautiful.  So 
there'd  be  these  surprising  homespun  com- 
binations done  in  a  very  sophisticated  way." 

In  his  private  life,  Mainbocher  was  as  good 
as  his  label,  as  constant  as  his  clothes, 
the  subtle  suits  of  gray  or  dark  blue  he 
wore  with  a  cashmere  sweater  underneath. 
The  only  thing  about  Mainbocher  that 
changed  through  the  years  was  his  hair, 
which  grew  white.  Descriptions  of  the  man 
himself,  though,  are  colorful. 

"A  stubby  man,  rather  burly,"  states 
Carrie  Donovan. 

"He  always  reminded  me  of  a  crusty  loaf 
of  French  bread,"  says  Gloria  Vanderbilt. 

"A  very  expensive  Toby  jug,"  decided 
The  New  York  Times  Magazine. 

"A  precious  object  of  discreet  extrava- 
gance, perhaps  a  fine  grey  pearl,"  wrote 
Truman  Capote  in  "La  Cote  Basque"— 
the  only  loving  line  in  that  vicious  short 
story.  But  then,  no  one  has  a  bad  word 
for  Mainbocher. 

"Oh,  he  was  charming,"  recalls  Ben 
Garber,  who  with  partner  Bill  Kennedy  * 
decorated  the  homes  of  DeWitt  and  Lila 
Wallace.  "Very  sweet  and  very  soft.  He 


Carmel  Snow,  Sophie  Gimbel,  and  Diana  Vreeland  all  wore  and  adored  Mainbocher. 


dress  is  right,"  he  said,  "it  disappears." 
Through  the  50s  and  into  the  60s,  Main- 
bocher design  was  at  its  highest  pitch  of 
purity.  It  was  as  if  his  original  idea  of  au 
point,  just  at  the  right  point, 
had  evolved  into  a  kind  of 
vanishing  point.  A  Main- 
bocher label  meant  invisible 
extravagance,  deep  discre- 
tion, noblesse  oblige.  Some 
clients  went  so  far  as  to  have 
their  Mainbochers  delivered 
without  labels,  should  others 
happen  to  see  inside. 

"It  was  all  about  things 
that  didn't  show,"  says  Phyl- 
lis Lee  Levin.  "Really,  you're 
talking  about  life  upside 
down.  I  have  a  vision  of  the  St.  Bernard's 
[school]  picnic  and  there  was  Gloria  [Van- 
derbilt] in  this  little  sleeveless  gingham 
dress  to  die  over.  Oh,  she  looked  marve- 
lous. And  I  think  I  was  the  only  one  who 


enjoyed  his  social  hours,  but  he  was  not 
flamboyant  in  any  way.  He  was  quiet.  I 
can  tell  you  one  thing,  he  loved  his  marti- 
nis. And  they  had  to  be  Tanqueray.  He 
took  it  with  a  lemon  peel." 

"He  was  so  much  admired,"  says  the 
fashion  illustrator  Kenneth  Paul  Block. 
"His  kindness,  and  his  genuine  interest  in  i 
what  you  might  have  to  say— he  was  really 
touching." 

"Well,  he.  was  the  most  impressive  man," 
says  Eleanor  Lambert.  "He  had  wonderful 
ideas  and  a  wonderful  vocabulary  and  a 
lot  of  wit,  but  he  wasn't  a  cozy  person.  He 
didn't  go  on  about  his  own  career  ever.  He 
was  formal." 

"There  was  no  pretense  about  the  years 
in  France,"  says  Levin.  "I  think  he  was  quite 
at  peace.  He  lived  his  life  a  certain  way." 

Main's  way  was  straightforward.  Lunch 
was  often  with  his  ladies— either  clients  or 
women  of  the  fashion  press— at  Le  Pavil- 
ion, La  Cote  Basque,  or  La  Grenouille 
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(the  CQrner  table  to  the  right,  under  the 
flowers),  but  never  dinner.  Now  and  then 
an  evening  with  his  circle,  which  might  in- 
clude jewelry  designer  Fulco  di  Verdura, 
Broadway  producer  Jack  Wilson  and  his 
wife,  Natasha  (the  former  Princess  Pa- 
ley,  who  was  also  Mainbocher's  premiere 
vendeiise  in  New  York),  Babs  Simpson, 
\hgue  editor  Nicky  de  Gunzberg,  play- 
wright Noel  Coward,  actress  Katherine 
Cornell,  and  of  course  Douglas  Pollard. 
But  mostly  it  was  Main  and  Douglas  at  the 
opera  or  theater,  or  home  together  in  their 
small,  sumptuous  two-room  apartment. 

"It  was  a  marriage,"  says  Gloria  Vander- 
bilt.  "They  were  absolutely  devoted  to  each 
other  and  they  were  the  most  wonderful 
company  to  be  with.  Douglas  was  really 

brilliant [But]  he  never  wanted  to  be 

in  the  foreground.  Everything  he  did  was 
to  present  Main  in  the  best  possible  way." 

"They  were  totally  committed,"  says  for- 
mer New  York  Times  critic  Bernadine  Mor- 
ris, remembering  what  Mainbocher  said  of 
Pollard:  "We've  been  together  50  years." 

When  the  two  men  established  Main- 
bocher, Inc.,  in  New  York,  fashion 
as  they  knew  it  was  about  to 
change.  In  1947,  eight  of  the  New  York 
Dress  Institute's  Ten  Best-Dressed  Women 
in  the  World  were  Mainbocher  clients. 


But  that  same  year  Dior's  New  Look  cre- 
ated a  sensation,  introducing  the  idea  of 
"new  looks,"  speeding  up  the  cycle  of 
change.  Like  a  wise  elder,  Mainbocher 
easily  held  his  own  against  such  forces. 
Harper's  Bazaar  reminded  its  readers, 
"The  evolution  of  fashion  in  the  salon  of 
Mainbocher  has  the  gradual  unfolding 
pace  of  things  that  grow ...  so  there  is  no 
New  Look  per  se  to  the  wearers  of  Main- 
bocher's  clothes."  His  "citizens"  were 
above  trends. 

The  wind  tunnel  of  the  1960s  was 
something  else  entirely.  Mainbocher  was 
creating  for  a  high-maintenance  world,  the 
kind  of  world  where  a  woman  might  or- 
der a  single  style  of  dress  to  be  made  in 
15  different  colors  and  fabrics.  "We  like 
that,"  Main  said.  "It's  a  good,  sensible. 
French  way  to  dress."  The  kind  of  world 
where  "you  had  to  have  a  lady's  maid," 
says  Jean  Harvey  Vanderbilt.  "They  weren't 
clothes  you  could  just  jump  into  all  by 
yourself."  In  a  decade  when  fashion  be- 
came a  party  favor— noisy,  then  tossed— 
sensible  was  out. 

But  not  at  Mainbocher.  In  1961  his 
business  moved  to  the  eighth  floor  of  the 
K.L.M.  Building  on  Fifth  Avenue.  Again 
his  salon  had  a  ceiling  of  sky  blue  with 
white-hyacinth  clouds.  He  introduced  the 
Gentle  Line  in  a  decade  that  was  to  have 


nothing  gentle  about  it.  The  fashion  gloss- 
ies were  still  in  love  with  Mainbocher. 
They  couldnt  resist  the  women  he  dressed, 
C.Z.  and  Gloria  and  Babe,  and  they  gave 
his  collections  lavish  spreads.  But  by 
1967,  Women's  Wear  Daily  was  taking  pot- 
shots: "Nearby  sat  serious  seamed-in  cock 
of  the  American  fading  custom-order  walk, 
Mainbocher  ..." 

"When  1  picked  up  the  paper  and  an 
old  matron  had  died,"  says  Bernadine  Mor- 
ris, "I'd  go,  "Oh  God,  there  goes  another 
one  of  Main's  friends.'" 


N 


obody  wins."  That's  what  Mainbo- 
cher said  to  Gloria  Vanderbilt  in  the 
60s,  a  comment  she's  never  forgotten. 

"When  he  said  this,"  she  explains,  "he'd 
had  a  very  long  life.  If  you  have  long  life, 
nobody  escapes  tragedies." 

Mainbocher  had  been  through  two 
World  Wars— he  knew  you  could  be  up- 
ended at  a  turn.  But  he'd  been  utterly  un- 
prepared for  a  betrayal  that  made  the 
front  page— May  1,  1964— of  The  New 
York  Times:  $225,000  theft  laid  to  main- 
bocher AIDE. 

Embezzlement.  Arthur  Keller,  general 
manager  of  Mainbocher,  Inc.,  for  15  years, 
had  been  borrowing  against  Main's  life 
insurance,  forging  Main's  signature  on 
stocks,  secretly  increasing  the  amounts  of 
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bought  more  than  in  New  York 
Esme  O'Brien  Hammond, 
aithful  client  who'd  wort 
Mainbocher  for  her  cominj 
out  in  1937  and  was  now  thi 
wife  of  recording  executive  Johi 
Hammond,  took  it  upon  her 
self  to  arrange  further  finan 
cial  support.  In  Europe  th( 
two  men  breathed  the  air  o 
their  youth  and  again  fol 
lowed  the  opera— Birgit  Nils 
son's  Elektra  in  Paris,  Mozar 
in  Munich.  Through  letters 
Main  kept  in  touch  with  cher 
ished  colleagues  in  America 
To  Nancy  White,  retired  edi 
tor  of  Harper's  Bazaar,  in  1972 
"Of  my  former  friends  nov 
Madame  Vionnet  only  remains.' 
To  Phyllis  Lee  Levin  arounc 
1974:  "Fashion  everywhere  i: 
very  ready-to-wear,  and  n( 
good!"  To  Bernadine  Morri: 
in  1976:  "I  wish  I  were  younj 
again.  I  would  still  have  some 
thing  to  say." 

Mainbocher  diec 
in  Munich  on    De 
cember  27,  1976,  af 
ter  several  month;ij 
in  the  hospital  with  I 
pneumonia.  He  wa:a| 
86.  His  ashes  wenri 
buried  in  France. 
On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantimi 
the  obituaries  had  all  the  puzzlf  t 
pieces  in  place,  the  images  anc 
icons:  Wallis  blue  and  Venu 


"It  was  this  amazing  world,"  says  Gloria  Vanderbilt.  "You  wanted  to  be  part  of  it 
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already  authorized  loans.  He  used  the 
money  to  buy  a  yacht.  The  story  sailed 
across  the  wires  in  papers  from  Rutland, 
Vermont,  to  San  Jose,  California.  The  edi- 
tors had  a  field  day  with  their  headlines: 

MAZE  AT  mainbocher;  FASHION  SHIP  RUNS 
AGROUND. 

But  even  worse,  the  spending  habits  of 
wealthy  women— the  fact  that  in  many 
cases  Mainbocher,  Inc.,  would  bill  the  hus- 
band half  the  amount,  while  the  wife  paid 
the  other  half  from  her  own  purse— be- 
came the  joke  of  the  day,  and  Mainbocher 
with  them.  For  a  man  of  his  dignity,  it 
had  to  mortify. 

"He  was  brokenhearted,"  remembers 
designer  Mary  O'Donnell.  "He  could  not 
believe  that  this  man  did  this  to  him.  He 
said.  'If  he  wanted  money,  I  would  have 
given  it  to  him.'" 

In  notes  now  at  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art's  Costume  Institute,  Douglas 
Pollard  calls  this  "the  most  heroic  period 
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of  Main  Bocher's  career."  He  elaborates: 
"Main  Bocher  immediately  gave  up  all 
travel,  his  beloved  theatre,  even  the  flow- 
ers that  meant  so  much  to  him:  he  moved 
to  a  smaller  apartment,  sold  his  car  and 
cut  his  own  salary  (but  not  those  of  his 
employees)  to  the  strictest  minimum." 
Mainbocher  paid  off  the  bank  and  reim- 
bursed his  backers  with  an  added  profit 
for  them.  Grace  under  pressure,  always. 

In  1971.  Mainbocher  closed  his  doors. 
A  raise  in  rent  forced  the  issue.  Main- 
bocher was  81,  and  even  if  he  could  af- 
ford the  new  rent,  he'd  have  to  sign  a  six- 
year  lease.  "I  just  can't  do  it  anymore," 
he  said.  The  collection  that  passed  at 
three  o'clock  each  weekday,  whether  there 
was  "one  woman  there  or  half  a  woman," 
passed  away. 

Main  and  Pollard,  their  savings  drained 
by  the  embezzlement,  sold  everything 
and  sailed  for  France,  where  the  dollar 


pink.  Wasps  and  waves,  C.Z.  and  Glori; 
V.  All  the  notes,  but  no  music. 

Kenneth  Paul  Block  remembers  th( 
last  time  he  saw  Mainbocher.  "He  wa 
with  Douglas  Pollard,  and  I  saw  them  a 
a  distance.  It  was  a  very  wintry  day.  Yoi 
know  what  Paris  is  like  in  winter,  it's  S( 
damp.  But  they  crossed  the  Rue  de  Rivo 
li  going  to  the  Tuileries,  and  they  wen 
both  wearing  very  thick  navy-blue  winte 
coats,  the  kind  of  coats  you  never  sei 
anymore.  Even  then  you  didn't  see  then 
much  anymore.  And  they  both  had  navy 
blue  berets.  Very  French.  I  just  found  i 
very  touching.  Because  they  were  botl 
old.  And  it  was  a  very  dark,  gray,  winte 
day.  It  was  very  cold.  And  the  Rue  de  Riv 
oli  is  so  sort  of  Jamesian.  I  just  couldn' 
bring  myself  to  cross  the  road  after  them 
And  pursue.  Something  held  me  back. 

"Those  winter  trees,"  he  explains.  "I 
was  very  French  and  very  like  a  novel  an< 
very"— he  pauses— "of  another  time."  D 
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PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Case  had  the  \'iclor\  of  his 
career  when  he  consummated  the  AOL-Time 
Warner  deal  in  December,  making  him  the 
pre-eminent  figure  in  the  digital  convergence, 
the  man  who  reigns  over  an  unprecedented 
colossus  with  the  dominant  position  in  the 
old  media  as  well  as  the  new.  AOL  Time 
Warner  is  truly  omnipresent,  probably  the 
first  company  that  the  average  citizen  will 
encounter  every  day  of  his  life.  Case's  coup  is 
especially  impressive  considering  that  he 
pulled  it  off  under  the  worst  possible  cir- 
cumstances: he  used  a  highly  inflated  Net 
stock  to  buy  the  world's  biggest  media  com- 
pany, and  he  kept  the  deal  together  even  after 
the  Internet  bubble  burst,  tech  stocks  were 
worth  far  less,  and  it  was  glaringly  obvious 
that  Time  Warner's  extraordinary  assets  were 
being  taken  on  the  cheap.  Since  the  merger. 
Case  has  kept  a  very  low  profile.  Rather  than 
moving  to  the  company's  new  center  of  pow- 
er in  New  York,  he  took  himself  out  of  the 
loop  by  keeping  his  base  at  the  old  AOL 
headquarters  near  Dulles  Airport.  It's  an  easy 
drive  from  his  farm  in  the  Virginia  country- 
side and  from  the  11  adjoining  lots  he  bought 
in  suburban  McLean.  He  plans  to  build  a 
Colonial-style  mansion  on  the  latter.  Case  has 
taken  an  interest  in  his  charity  foundation, 
which  has  $  125  million  in  assets,  and  in  po- 
litical issues  involving  technology.  As  for  cor- 
porate power.  Case,  43,  denied  having  any  in- 
terest in  succeeding  Gerald  Levin  as  chief 
executive.  "I  don't  believe  I  have  what  it  takes 
to  be  C.E.O.,"  he  told  an  industry  confer- 
ence. "I'm  not  a  candidate." 
BIG  WIN:  After  talks  to  continue  their  long- 
running  deal  giving  AOL  icons  key  place- 
ments on  Microsoft's  Windows  fell  apart. 
Case  and  company  went  over  Microsoft's 
head  and  negotiated  a  place  on  the  desktop 
of  the  new  Windows  XP  that  will  ship  with 
Compaq's  machines.  The  message  to  neme- 
sis Bill  Gates:  We  don't  need  you  anymore. 
To  Gates's  dismay,  his  Internet  service,  MSN, 
was  consigned  to  a  slot  on  the  Windows  start 
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menu.  Meanwhile,  the  AOL  service  account- 
ed for  70  percent  of  all  on-line  consumer  buy- 
ing at  Christmas.  And  it  added  3  million  sub- 
scribers, raising  its  total  to  30.1  million,  or  more 
than  half  of  all  American  on-line  households. 
BIG  LOSS:  Case  found  himself  in  two  crises 
on  the  personal  front.  He  lost  face  with  a  vo- 
cal contingent  of  AOL  subscribers  when  he 
and  his  wife,  Jean,  donated  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  his  wife's  alma  mater,  Westminster 
Academy,  run  by  an  anti-gay  Christian  group 
that  tries  to  "convert"  homosexuals  into  het- 
erosexuals. And  Case's  older  brother,  Dan, 
who  has  always  been  very  close  to  him  and 
helped  him  take  control  of  AOL  years  ago, 
developed  a  brain  tumor  and  had  to  step 
aside  for  a  while  from  his  position  as  one  of 
the  top  investment  bankers  in  Silicon  Valley. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  -► 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 

PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Gates  unnerved  and 
alienated  his  Silicon  Valley  peers  when  he 
spoke  out  about  his  disillusionment  con- 
cerning their  cherished  idea  that  technolo- 
gy can  solve  the  world's  problems.  In  the 
Third  World,  he  said,  where  40,000  people 
die  every  day  from  preventable  diseases  and 
the  typical  income  is  less  than  a  dollar  a 
day,  the  desperate  need  is  money  for  health 
care,  not  for  computers  or  software.  Mean- 
while, back  at  Microsoft,  he  let  Steve  Ball- 
mer take  care  of  the  current  business— they 
meet  for  only  90  minutes  every  week  if 
they're  both  in  town— while  he  gazed  into 
the  future,  overseeing  his  620  researchers 
and  their  $4.3  billion  R&D  budget  as  they 
strive  for  advances  such  as  computers  that 
will  communicate  with  people  by  listening 
to  their  speech— and  talking  back. 
BIG  WIN:  In  May,  Gates,  45,  made  his  per- 
sonal declaration  of  victory  in  front  of  the  150 
moguls  who  came  to  his  fifth-annual  C.E.O. 
summit  in  Redmond,  Washington.  In  front  of 
people  such  as  Michael  Eisner,  John  Cham- 
bers, Phil  Knight,  Howard  Schultz,  and  Mar- 
tha Stewart,  he  said  that  the  tech  shakeout  had 
left  Microsoft  stronger  than  ever.  Gates  could 
also  luxuriate  in  the  knowledge  that,  so  far  at 
least,  his  company  has  dodged  most  of  the 
Justice  Department's  anti-trust  fusillades,  and 
for  now  remains  intact.  The  bosses  gathered 
for  dinner  at  Gates's  $109.5  million,  37,000- 
square-foot  lakeside  mansion,  which  he  now 
thinks  isn't  big  enough:  he  recently  asked  the 
city  for  approval  to  make  some  improvements, 
including  building  another  child's  bedroom. 

ILLUSTRATIONS     BY     PETER     STEMMLER 


BIG  LOSS:  Gates  could  have  lost  it  all  when  a 
magnitude-6.8  earthquake  rocked  Seattle  in 
February.  He  was  delivering  a  speech  at  a 
downtown  hotel  when  the  chandeliers  swayed, 
other  lights  fell  to  the  floor,  and  the  crowd  ran 
out  on  him.  But  his  biggest  loss  was  when 
headlines  proclaimed  that  he  was  no  longer 
the  richest  man  in  the  world.  Even  though  Mi- 
crosoft's stock  resurgence  restored  his  paper 
wealth  to  more  than  double  that  of  his  near- 
est techno-rival,  Larry  Ellison,  Gates  (with 
$58.7  billion)  reportedly  fell  behind  a  mogul 
from  the  old  economy:  S.  Robson  Walton 
(with  $87  billion).  Robson  is  the  chairman  of 
Wal-Mart  and  eldest  son  of  the  company's 
late  founder,  Sam  Walton,  which  only  proves 
that  inheritance  and  a  bit  of  nepotism  are 
still  great  American  values.  Still,  the  Gates- 
Walton  comparison  is  slightly  unfair,  since 
Walton's  fortune  is  family  wealth  of  which 
he  personally  has  only  $18.6  billion. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  ^ 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  None  to  compare  to  thci 
1999  purchase  of  CBS,  forming  one  of  theii 
world's  biggest  media  conglomerates.  Still, 
Redstone  parlayed  the  publication  of  his  au- 
tobiography, A  Passion  to  Win,  into  one 
long  Viacom  infomercial,  featuring  endless 
tete-a-tetes  with  Charlie  Rose,  Charles  Gib- 
son, et  al.  Coming  under  fire  for  publishing 
the  book  with  Viacom-owned  Simon  & 
Schuster,  Redstone  was  characteristically  , 
unflappable.  "What  I've  heard  is  that  Eisner 
didn't  use  [Disney-owned]  Hyperion"  for  his 
own  memoir,  Redstone  said.  "Well,  if  Simon 
&  Schuster  were  Hyperion,  I  would  have 
used  a  different  publisher,  too." 
BIG  WIN:  Redstone  earns  gloating  rights  for 
the  performance  of  CBS.  It  led  in  prime- 
time  ratings  for  the  second  straight  year.  Theh 
purchase  of  Black  Entertainment  Television 
(BET)  from  Robert  Johnson  and  John  Ma- 
lone  for  $2.3  billion  sat  well  with  Wall  Street. 
Redstone  hired  AOL's  respected  executive  i 
vice  president  Richard  Bressler  as  Viacom's  ' 
C.F.O.,  further  escalating  tensions  between 
the  two  companies.  Despite  the  endless  spec- 
ulation about  whether  CBS  boss  Mel  Kar- 
mazin  and  Redstone  would  clash  as  a  team, 
Redstone  claims  they  have  reached  some  sort  f 
of  happy  rapprochement.  Redstone,  78,  is 
very  quick  to  say,  "Mel  and  I  get  along  very    (j 
well,  but  the  fact  is  I'm  not  going  anywhere.''  y 
BIG  LOSS:  "Do  I  think  we're  undervalued?" 
Redstone  shouts.  "I  know  we're  underval-    I 
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Jeff  Bezos,  chairman  and 

C.E.O.,  Amazon.com. 

Amazon  sold  $2.8  billion 

worth  of  goods  last  year,  and 

Bezos  predicts  Amazon 

will  make  its  first-ever  pro 

forma  operating  profit  in  the 

coming  fourth  quarter. 

Meanwhile,  the  stock 

dipped  25  percent  during 

the  third  quarter. 
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ued."  Like  all  the  media  behemoths,  Via- 
com's taken  quite  a  hit  in  its  stock  price, 
with  the  downturn  in  the  advertising  market 
fueling  fears  that  this  ad-dependent  compa- 
ny could  stumble.  Redstone  seems  unfazed 
by  the  ongoing  divorce  battle  with  his  wife 
of  more  than  half  a  century,  in  which  he 
stands  to  lose  $3  billion  of  his  $12.6  billion 
fortune.  "Don't  believe  the  gossip  columns," 
he  says.  "I  would  never  do  anything  I  was 
ashamed  of,  or  my  family  was  ashamed  of" 

YEAR  AHEAD:  H 
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RUPERT  MURDOCH 

PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 

2000     1999       1998      1997       1996 
5          2          2         2          2 

PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  His  excruciatingly  long 
tango  with  General  Motors  over  its  DirecTV 
business  demonstrates  either  the  septuage- 
narian supermogul's  incredible  determina- 
tion or  the  loss  of  his  knack  for  getting  deals 
done.  Take  your  pick.  But  Murdoch  has  plen- 
ty of  other  developments  to  keep  him  busy, 
ranging  from  the  impending  birth  of  his  fifth 
child  (by  his  third  wife)  to  the  uncharacter- 
istically blithe  plan  to  open  a  Nobu  in  his  na- 
tive Australia  (with  Robert  De  Niro,  no  less). 
BIG  WIN:  Murdoch  was  consumed  with  his 
long  quest  to  close  the  deal  with  DirecTV, 
which  has  about  10  million  subscribers.  The 
progress  has  slowed.  In  August  he  received 
an  annoying  challenge  to  his  takeover  bid 
from  EchoStar,  a  competitor  to  DirecTV. 
News  Corp.  already  has  satellite  businesses 
stretching  from  Europe  and  Asia  to  Latin 
America,  but  the  American  market  is  a  gap- 
ing hole.  By  adding  DirecTV  to  his  assets, 
Murdoch  might  have  an  unprecedented  glo- 
bal satellite  network,  but  there's  one  caveat: 
he'd  also  find  himself  in  a  tricky  position  vis- 
a-vis the  U.S.  cable  system,  which  he  relies 
on  to  distribute  Fox  "products"  such  as  his 
sports  networks  and  Fox  News  Channel. 
BIG  LOSS:  A  cynic  might  point  to  DirecTV 
as  only  the  latest  evidence  of  an  unshakable 
lust  for  world  media  domination  -something 
News  Corp.  president  Peter  Chernin  dis- 
misses. "The  press  tends  to  report  about  him 
as  a  Deal  Guy."  Chernin  says.  "The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  he  has  this  incredible  ex- 
citement and  passion  for  being  part  of  the 
world  of  ideas."  Here's  an  idea  he  may  not 
wish  to  ponder:  ex-wife  Anna  recently  went 
on  the  record  to  comment  on  the  succession 
race  among  their  sons,  Lachlan,  30,  James, 
28,  and  daughter  Elisabeth,  33,  saying,  "I 
think  there's  going  to  be  a  lot  of  heartbreak 
and  hardship  with  this." 
YEAR  AHEAD:  -► 

I      VANITY     FAIR 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


13 


1998      1997       1996 
20      20       33 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Ballmer,  45,  geared  up 
his  formidable  marketing  machine  for  two 
new  assaults  that  promise  to  take  Microsoft 
even  closer  to  the  monopolistic  hegemony 
that  Washington  has  been  unable  to  prevent. 
In  October  he  will  release  Windows  XR  the 
biggest  update  of  the  company's  cash-cow 
product  since  Windows  95.  And  then,  in 
November,  he'll  come  out  with  the  Xbox,  a 
$299  video-game  console  that  will  compete 
with  Sony's  wildly  popular  PlayStation  2. 
Microsoft  will  spend  $500  million  market- 
ing the  box,  with  plans  to  sell  an  astonishing 
1  million  to  1.5  million  units  at  the  launch. 
But  analysts  think  the  company  will  lose  as 
much  as  $125  per  machine.  Despite  all  the 
judicial  castigation,  Ballmer  is  as  combative 
as  ever:  he  assembled  20,000  employees  in 
a  sports  stadium  and  showed  them  a  film 
clip  of  the  famous  Muhammad  Ali-George 
Foreman  heavyweight  fight  in  Zaire,  rally- 
ing his  people  to  identify  with  Ali,  who  was 
the  underdog— and  the  victor. 
BIG  WIN:  At  mighty  Microsoft  it  feels  as 
though  the  digital  downturn  hardly  even  hap- 
pened. Its  stock  rose  57  percent  in  the  first 
five  months  of  the  year,  making  it  the  best 
performer  of  the.  30  companies  in  the  Dow 
Jones  Industrial  index.  In  the  January-to- 
March  quarter,  when  so  many  other  tech  gi- 
ants were  stumbling  badly,  its  revenues 
climbed.  In  a  year  of  massive  layoffs  through- 
out Silicon  Valley,  Ballmer  plans  to  hire  4,000 
new  employees.  And  he's  sitting  on  the  big- 
gest cash  stash  in  American  business:  $31.6 
billion,  an  awesome  figure,  considering  that 
General  Electric  has  only  about  $8  billion. 
He  has  invested  in  various  cable-television 
outfits  and  agreed  to  back  Rupert  Murdoch's 
satellite  ambitions.  In  August,  Microsoft  met 
with  potential  buyers  of  AT&T's  cable  sys- 
tems, underscoring  the  fact  that  Ballmer  was 
willing  to  part  with  even  more  of  Microsoft's 
war  chest  just  to  wrestle  AT&T  away  from 
the  tentacles  of  arch-rival  AOL. 
BIG  LOSS:  Microsoft  agreed  to  pay  $97  mil- 
lion to  settle  a  lawsuit  from  thousands  of 
"perma-temp"  workers  who  say  they  were 
denied  benefits  even  though  they  essentially 
were  long-term,  full-time  employees.  And 
Ballmer  suffered  some  public  humiliation 
when  his  $200  million  advertising  campaign 
to  promote  his  software  as  "reliable"  came 
during  four  days  when  Microsoft's  Web  sites 
were  brought  down  by  hackers. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  ^ 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  \<ii  again,  Jerry  Levin 
really  is  in  charge.  Postmerger,  AOL  Time 
Warner  is  jelling  into  a  world-dominating 
powerhouse:  AOL's  Steve  Case  is  off  think- 
ing big  thoughts,  Bob  Pittman  has  been  set 
up  as  heir  apparent  (or  fall  guy,  if  things  go^ 
sour),  Ted  Turner  is  out  of  the  picture,  and 
Levin,  62,  is  very  much  in  command.  For 
evidence,  look  no  further  than  Levin's  pushl 
for  a  merger  with  AT&T's  cable  systems,  de- 
spite Case  and  Pittman's  past  aversion  to  the 
regulated  cable  business. 
BIG  WIN:  The  swiftness  with  which  Levin 
dropped  his  tie— and.  as  one  of  his  old  Time 
Inc.  colleagues  put  it.  "drank  the  Kool-Aid"  of 
AOL— and  completed  the  transformation  to 
the  techno-visionary  he'd  always  thought  him-i 
self  to  be.  Already  there  are  flashes  of  real  syn- 
ergy: AOL  subscribers  were  offered  advance: 
tickets  to  Madonna's  Drowned  World  Toui 
(AOL  sponsored  the  tour;  Time  Warner's 
music  division  owns  her  record  label),  and( 
the  company  attributed  some  of  Cats  &k 
Dugs'  opening  success  to  AOL's  on-line  pro- 
motions. Levin  is  building  a  matrix  in  whichi! 
strong,  wide  cables— metaphorical  and  actu^J! 
al— tie  subscribers  to  his  magazines,  to  thoe' 
Web,  to  television,  to  music,  to  movies. 
BIG  LOSS:  Magazine  revenues  are  slumping^ 
and  Warner  Music  remains  in  a  funk  (the  bad 
kind),  while  CNN  struggles  against  its  live^ 
lier  competition  (leading  Levin  to  parachute 
in  former  Tune  managing  editor  Walter  Isaac-> 
son).  And  Levin  faces  an  uphill  battle  tQ( 
overcome  the  rub  that  had  he  just  waited  a 
few  months  Time  Warner  could  have  beeni 
the  buyer  of  AOL— at  a  fraction  of  its  value.. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  -*■ 
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PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 

2000     1999 
NONE       NONE 

1998 
NONE 

1997 
NONE 

1996' 

NONI> 

PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  The  Storm  clouds  over 
the  digital  revolution  have  not  slowed  the 
former  French  civil  servant  who  spent  more 
than  $57  billion  transforming  a  French  wa- 
ter company  into  a  media  colossus.  Build- 
ing on  his  acquisition  of  Universal  Studios 
and  its  sister  music  company,  which  he  has 
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combined  with  European  interests  sucii  as 
TV  giant  Canal  Plus,  he  paid  S2.2  billion 
for  publisher  Houghton  MifTlin  this  year, 
adding  Curious  George  and  Lord  of  the 
Rings  books  to  the  mix.  Although  he  signs 
memos  with  the  nickname  J2M,  he's  been 
pegged  "J6IVI"  by  some  French  journalists, 
short  for  Jean-Marie  Messier  inoi-mcme. 
nuiilre  dii  iiioiule  (translation:  myself,  mas- 
ter of  the  world).  Messier's  response  was  to 
publish  a  book  entitled  J6M.com. 
BIG  WIN:  Messier,  44,  has  delivered  surpris- 
ingly good  profits  in  recent  quarters,  com- 
pared to  other  media  companies,  thanks 
to  a  string  of  hits  from  Universal  Studios 
and  the  dominance  of  the  company's  mu- 
sic group  in  a  slow-growing  industry.  Viven- 
di Universal  also  has  a  secret  weapon  unique 
among  its  competitors:  it  owns  63  percent  of 
the  boring  old  water  company,  now  called 
Vivendi  Environnement.  which  contributed 
appro.ximately  half  of  its  earnings  last  year. 
BIG  LOSS:  Vizzavi,  the  wireless  Internet  por- 
tal for  Europe  that  Messier  has  been  talking 


up  since  before  buying  Seagram,  has  yet  to 
prove  itself  And  with  Vivendi  "s  share  price 
off  18  percent  in  the  past  half-year,  some 
shareholders— though  perhaps  not  the  high- 
living  Bronfman  family— might  take  excep- 
tion to  Messier's  purchase  of  a  $17.5  million. 
5,300-square-foot  duplex  on  Park  Avenue  in 
New  York,  to  which  he'll  be  shuttling  in  one 
of  the  company's  executive  jets. 
YEAR  AHEAD:    ♦ 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


2000     1999       1998      1997       1996 
15  NONE       HOHE 


NONE        NONE 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  "Synergy"  had  been  some- 
thing of  a  running  joke  at  the  world's  biggest 
media  empire.  It  was  hyped  as  the  sup- 


posed  rationale  for  the  merger  of  Time  and 
Warner  more  than  a  decade  ago,  and  it  nev- 
er really  happened.  But  since  the  AOL 
combination  was  announced,  Pittman  has 
labored  to  get  the  heads  of  the  many  fief- 
doms  to  collaborate,  especially  on  market- 
ing efforts  and  advertising  sales.  The  head- 
strong honchos  used  to  see  one  another 
rarely,  but  now  Pittman,  47,  forces  them 
into  frequent  meetings  and  instills  a  sense 
of  urgency.  He  has  also  made  his  mark  by 
shaking  up  the  Turner  cable  networks. 
which  Ted  himself  had  long  held  untouch- 
able. Pittman  put  his  own  loyalist  Jamie 
Kellner  in  charge  and  slowed  the  long,  dra- 
matic decline  of  Cable  News  Network, 
whose  share  of  the  cable-news  audience  had 
fallen  from  nearly  39  percent  to  24  percent, 
while  that  of  rival  Fox  News  Channel  had 
shot  from  6  percent  to  22  percent. 
BIG  WIN:  Pittman's  efforts  actually  are  turn- 
ing synergy  from  a  hackneyed  buzzword  into 
an  effective  strategy.  The  company  amazed 
the  publishing  world  when  it  revealed  that  an 
on-screen  promotion  on  AOL  sold  500,000 
new  subscriptions  to  Time  Inc.  magazines  in 
only  five  months.  Although  C.E.O.  Gerald 
Levin  and  chairman  Steve  Case  are  above 
him  in  AOL  Time  Warner's  pantheon,  and 
he  is  co-C.O.O.  with  Richard  Parsons,  the 
C.E.O.  job  is  Pittman's  to  lose. 
BIG  LOSS:  Consolidation  and  cost-cutting 
were  part  of  the  pitch  to  Wall  Street  about 
the  big  merger,  and  Pittman  has  eliminated  . 
2,400  out  of  85,000  jobs.  In  the  conglomer- 
ate's highest  ranks,  Pittman  cut  the  salaries 
of  up  to  100  of  the  top  executives,  though  he 
gave  them  potentially  lucrative  options  in- 
stead. Pittman's  total  shares  were  worth  more 
than  $700  million,  but  he  can  always  use  the  n 
extra  cash.  After  all,  he  has  to  pay  landing  i 
fees  for  the  Falcon  20  airplane  he  pilots  him- 
self and  for  the  upkeep  on  homes  in  Man- 
hattan, Telluride,  and  Jamaica,  and  on  thei 
Bedford,  New  York,  estate  he  bought  from' 
NBC  executive  Scott  Sassa  for  a  reported  i 
$75  million.  No  wonder  he  sold  6  percent  of 
his  AOL  Time  Warner  shares  in  February 
for  about  $49  million. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  ^ 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  The  fourth-richest  man« 
in  America  likes  to  say  that  he  doesn't  under- 
stand the  economics  of  technology  compa- 
nies, and  what  looked  like  a  cop-out  a  couple 
of  years  ago  now  looks  prescient.  Berkshire 
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is  currently  on  course  to  outperform  the  S&P 
500  handily  for  the  second  straight  year. 
"We  have  embraced  the  21st  century  by 
investing  in  such  cutting-edge  industries  as 
brick,  carpet,  insulation,  and  paint.  Try  to 
control  your  excitement,"  Buffett  wrote  in 
his  2000  annual  report. 
BIG  WIN:  Flush  with  cash  and  convinced 
that  the  stock  market  is  still  overvalued, 
Buffett,  71,  continues  to  buy  companies  out- 
right. In  December,  he  bought  the  Johns 
Mansville  Corp.,  the  second-biggest  pro- 
ducer of  insulation  materials  in  the  U.S.;  in 
June,  he  acquired  90  percent  of  the  equal- 
ly glamorous  MiTek,  a  producer  of  steel 
connector  products.  That  same  month,  Buf- 
fett won  a  bid  to  bail  out  the  bankrupt 
lender  Finova  Group  Inc.  for  about  $8.1  bil- 
lion. Buffett  didn't  refrain  entirely  from 
playing  the  market:  Berkshire  dumped  80 
percent  of  its  Disney  shares  but  acquired  a 
$212  million  stake  in  the  Gap  and  167,500 
preferred  shares  of— get  this— Microsoft. 
BIG  LOSS:  Buffett  didn't  even  place  in  the  top 
10  in  December's  annual  Omaha  bridge 
tournament,  despite  recruiting  world-class 
pros  to  round  out  a  four-person  team  that 
also  included  fellow  hamburger-eating  bil- 
lionaire Bill  Gates.  "Bill  is  more  of  a  student 
of  bridge  and  has  a  more  scientific  ap- 
proach," two-time  world  champion  Sharon 
Osberg  observed  of  Gates,  who  uses  the 
screen  name  "chalengr"  when  playing  bridge 
on-line.  (Buffett 's  handle  is  "t  bone.")  "War- 
ren is  much  more  natural." 
YEAR  AHEAD:  X 
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C.E.O.. 

.'PLE  COMPUTER; 

AND  CHAIRMAN  AND  C.E.. 
"■"  "lONSTUDK 


2000     199V       I9«f 
6  7         14 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  it  was  a  quiet  year  for 
I  Jobs's  film  studio,  Pixar,  which,  after  the 
great  success  of  Toy  Story  2,  didn't  have  an 
animated  feature  ready  to  compete  this  sum- 
mer, so  Jobs,  46,  had  to  watch  as  his  rivals  at 
DreamWorks  dominated  with  Shrek.  Pixar's 
only  public  debut  was  its  new,  15-acre,  $88 
million  corporate  headquarters  near  Berke- 
ley, which  has  a  lap  pool,  an  outdoor  am- 
phitheater, and  even  an  apple  orchard.  Jobs, 
who  is  famous  for  his  obsessiveness  about  vi- 
sual aesthetics,  immersed  himself  in  minute 
details  of  the  design,  such  as  the  seven  col- 
ors of  the  bricks  (including  "mojave"  and 
"coral").  But  at  Apple,  at  least.  Jobs  had 
some  big  news:  he  came  out  with  the  first 
major  revamping  of  the  Macintosh's  core 
software  since  his  team  created  the  innova- 
tive computer  in  1984.  He's  betting  that  this 


new  operating  system,  called  OS  X,  will  ex- 
cite his  fans  with  its  stylish  graphics  and  new 
capabilities,  though  some  loyalists  remain 
skittish  about  dramatic  changes  in  the  ma- 
chine that  they've  loved  for  so  long. 
BIG  WIN:  Apple  sold  an  impressive  115,000 
new  Titanium  PowerBook  G4s  in  the  two 
months  after  Jobs  unveiled  the  sleek  portable. 
Fervent  customers  kept  the  machine  on  back 
order  even  though  Jobs  set  the  price  high,  at 
$2,500  to  $3,500.  The  laptop's  success  helped 
Apple  to  earn  a  profit  in  the  January-to- 
March  quarter,  when  many  other  Silicon  Val- 
ley companies  were  losing  money.  He  fol- 
lowed the  Titanium  G4  with  a  cheaper  but 
equally  attractive  luminescent  white  version  of 
the  iBook.  That  was  a  nice  boost,  but  Jobs's 
biggest  win  was  a  bit  more  personal:  his  board 
gave  him  options  on  stocks  with  an  estimat- 
ed face  value  of  $872  million,  the  largest  op- 
tions grant  any  C.E.O.  has  ever  received. 
BIG  LOSS:  After  12  quarters  of  uninterrupted 
profits,  Apple  fell  back  into  the  red  last  year, 
and  investors  devastated  the  stock  price,  as 
if  they  felt  betrayed  to  learn  that  Jobs,  their 
seemingly  superhuman  hero,  was  mortal  and 
fallible  after  all.  But  soon  after  Apple  fell,  the 
rest  of  the  tech  business  came  crashing  along 
with  it,  proving  that  the  problems  were  not 
unique  to  Apple,  which  got  back  into  the 
black  by  early  2001,  even  though  Jobs  pulled 
his  G4  Cube  computer,  which  was  an  aes- 
thetic marvel  but  a  commercial  flop. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  ^ 
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PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 

2000     1999       1998      1997       1996 
26        26        35        45      hone 

PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Karmazin,  57,  is  legen- 
dary as  a  media  salesman  without  equal, 
but  it  was  a  coup  even  for  him  when  he  sold 
Procter  &  Gamble  on  a  $300  million  deal 
for  advertisements  that  will  run  on  Viacom's 
many  properties,  including  CBS,  UPN, 
MTV,  Nickelodeon,  and  BET  (which  Kar- 
mazin and  chairman  and  C.E.O.  Sumner 
Redstone  bought  for  $2.3  billion  from  BET 
founder  Robert  Johnson  and  cable  mogul 
John  Malone).  It  was  the  biggest  "cross- 
media"  deal  ever,  and  it  was  all  the  more  im- 
pressive since  Karmazin  negotiated  it  during 
an  advertising  slump. 

BIG  WIN:  CBS  became  the  top-rated  TV  net- 
work thanks  to  the  continued  phenomenal 
success  of  Survivor,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
CBS's  revenues  for  the  show's  first  and  sec- 
ond seasons  totaled  $160  million.  But  Kar- 
mazin's  biggest  win  was  that  he  managed  to 
coexist  peacefully  with  Sumner  Redstone 


Karmazin  moved  out  of  William  Paley's  el- 
egant old  digs  at  Black  Rock  (which  have  a 
private  bathroom,  shower,  and  sitting  room) 
to  the  same  floor  as  Redstone  over  at  Times 
Square.  Meanwhile,  Karmazin,  who  di- 
vorced his  first  wife  almost  10  years  ago, 
showed  that  he  does  care  about  something 
besides  work  and  his  share  price.  He  quietly 
remarried  in  May  to  former  Infinity  Broad- 
casting vice  president  Terry  Malia. 
BIG  LOSS:  He  reportedly  took  some  heat 
from  partner  Redstone,  and  raised  eyebrows 
on  Wall  Street,  when  he  sold  700,000  Via- 
com shares  (or  7  percent  of  his  holdings  in 
the  company)  in  August.  According  to  a 
close  friend,  the  sale  was  made  to  buy  a 
house  in  Florida  and  is  just  a  small  fraction 
of  his  shareholdings.  And  though  Redstone 
may  be  irked  when  anyone— let  alone  his  top 
deputy— sells  a  share  of  Viacom,  Karmazin 
was  said  to  be  also  a  bit  tired  of  Redstone 
telling  all  and  sundry  that  he  isn't  going 
anywhere  anytime  soon.  "I  think  Mel  was  a 
little  pissed  off  at  this,"  the  friend  says. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  X 


MICHAEL  DELL 

PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 

2ood  "Wf"  "T9W  nwJ"  "W^ 

27           25           33         NONE        NONE 

PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  After  a  prolonged  truce 
Michael  Dell  resumed  his  personal  feud 
with  Apple's  Steve  Jobs.  In  April  the  36- 
year-old  Texas  mogul  proclaimed  that  Ap- 
ple was  doomed.  He  said  that,  even  though 
its  products  are  innovative  and  cool,  its 
boutique-like  size  is  just  too  small  for  the 
mass  economics  of  the  computer  industry. 
Jobs  responded  with  a  public  appearance  at 
which  he  compared  the  features  of  his  new 
snow-white  iBook,  which  is  aimed  at  stu- 
dents, with  those  of  an  embarrassingly  clunky 
Dell  notebook.  Dell  should  have  known  bet- 
ter than  to  criticize  the  best  showman  in  the 
business. 

BIG  WIN:  Dell  achieved  a  personal  milestone 
when  his  company  finally  eclipsed  Compaq 
to  become  the  biggest  manufacturer  of  per- 
sonal computers  in  the  world.  And  Dell's 
influence  back  home  increased  as  the  Re- 
publicans took  over  Washington:  the  Texan 
was  a  big  supporter  of  George  W.  Bush's 
presidential  campaign,  donating  $266,000 
to  the  G.O.P.,  and  now  he  advises  the  White 
House  about  technology  policy. 
BIG  LOSS:  Dell  became  No.  1  in  the  world  by 
waging  a  price  war,  but  profits  were  a  casu- 
alty—it is  such  a  fierce  discounter  that  ana- 
lysts fear  its  margins  may  fall  nearly  as  low 
as  Wal-Mart's.  And  even  Dell's  continued 
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Not  only  are  we  part  of  the  great 
discoveries  in  space,  our  new 
achievements  in  the  kitchen  are 
pretty  remarkable  as  well.  Like 
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stick coating-  it's  so  revolutionary, 
we  call  it  "Life-Proof,"  with  its 
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ascendancy  didn't  protect  it  against  the  eco- 
nomic downturn:  in  February  the  company 
announced  its  first  layoffs  ever,  and  in  Au- 
gust it  posted  a  $101  million  second-quarter 
loss— its  first  quarterly  loss  since  1994. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  -► 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


2000    1999      I99S     1997      199* 


39       50 


NONE       NONE       NONE 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  MiddelhofT  seemed  to 
score  the  P.R.  coup  of  the  year  when  he 
broke  ranks  ft^om  the  media  giants  and  "lent" 
S50  million  to  renegade  music-swapping  ser- 
vice Napster,  embracing  20-year-old  founder 
Shawn  Fanning  like  a  long-lost  son.  For  such 
a  paltry  sum,  Middelhoff,  47,  dominated 
headlines  and  solidified  his  image  as  a  digi- 
tal visionary.  (German  television  commer- 
cials for  Bertelsmann  feature  him  decked  out 
in  a  Star  Trek  uniform.)  Lieutenant  Olson, 
meanwhile,  assumed  control  of  German 
owner  Bertelsmann's  global  trade-book  pub- 
lishing houses  and  became  the  first  Ameri- 
can to  sit  on  the  company's  executive  board. 
BIG  WIN:  Last  year  Random  House,  the 
world's  largest  trade-book  publisher,  had 
169  New  York  Times  best-sellers,  including 
22  at  No.  1 ;  author  Michael  Chabon  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  Tlie  Amazing  Adventures  of 
Kavalier  &  Clay,  and  Cynthia  Ozick  and  Ted 
Conover  won  National  Book  Critics  Circle 
Awards.  In  August,  Random  House's  Knopf 
imprint  purchased  world-publishing  rights 
to  Bill  Clinton's  memoirs  for  $10  million,  the 
largest  nonfiction  advance  ever. 
BIG  LOSS:  Yes,  Napster  had  80  million  users, 
but  it  was  illegal  and  remains  shuttered  in 
anticipation  of  being  relaunched  as  a  pay 
service.  Disagreements  over  Napster  led  to 
management  turmoil  at  Bertelsmann  Music 
Group,  including  the  departure  of  chief 
Strauss  Zelnick,  while  plans  to  merge  BMG 
with  giant  EMI  were  thwarted  by  Euro- 
pean regulators.  And,  at  a  reported  $342 
million,  magazine  unit  Gruner  &  Jahr 
may  have  wildly  overpaid  for  Fast  Compa- 
ny magazine,  bible  of  the  stalling  New 
Economy.  On  a  personal  level  Olson,  51, 
and  his  wife  of  26  years  divorced  in  the 
spring.  Associates  talk  of  a  midlife  crisis— 
a  beard  and  muscle  Ts,  shorts,  and  an  out- 


back hat  worn  to  sales-conference  meet- 
ings. In  April,  at  a  book  party  for  Suzanne 
Somers's  Eat,  Cheat,  and  Melt  the  Fat  Away, 
he  met  49-year-old  Candice  Carpenter,  the 
recently  deposed  iVillage  chief  who  shares 
his  interest  in  mountain  climbing.  The  two 
plan  to  marry  this  month  at  her  home  in 
Southampton.  Middelhoff,  however,  who 
begins  his  days  at  5:45  a.m.,  is  married  and 
has  five  children.  A  few  years  ago  he  made 
a  promise  to  his  family  to  spend  at  least 
one  day  a  weekend  with  them  on  their 
farm  outside  Gutersloh,  but  he  has  not 
been  able  to  keep  it. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  ->■ 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Whitman,  45,  showed 
off  her  bold  optimism  and  unflagging  am- 
bition when  she  predicted  that  eBay's  rev- 
enues would  rise  from  $431.4  million  in 
2000  to  $3  billion  by  2005,  which  will  re- 
quire 50  percent  growth  every  year.  Since 
eBay  takes  a  5  to  8  percent  commission  on 
everything  that  its  34  million  customers  buy 
and  sell  through  auctions  on  its  Web  site, 
that  means  its  traders  will  have  to  exchange 
between  $37.5  billion  and  $60  billion  of  stuff 
a  year  to  meet  her  lofty  target. 
BIG  WIN:  Some  spendthrifts  still  splurge  on 
vanity  items  at  eBay  auctions— the  boat  that 
George  Clooney  piloted  in  Tlw  Perfect  Storm 
sold  for  $145,000-but  the  Web  site  has 
shrewdly  profited  from  the  economic  down- 
turn by  selling  more  practical  items  at  bargain 
prices.  Although  it  gained  fame  by  hawking 
fun  and  frivolous  things  such  as  Pez  dispens- 
ers and  Beanie  Babies,  eBay  now  sells  lots  of 
costly  and  utilitarian  stuff:  it  gets  13  percent 
of  its  revenues  from  automobiles— 5,500  are 
listed  every  day— and  it  even  moved  $25  mil- 
lion worth  of  prosaic  Sun  Microsystems 
computers  and  other  products.  Its  quarterly 
profits  rose  twelvefold,  its  revenues  nearly 
doubled,  its  market  value  is  greater  than 
those  of  all  other  publicly  traded  e-commerce 
companies  combined,  and  while  seemingly 
everyone  else  in  Silicon  Valley  was  falling,  it 
actually  increased  its  earlier  sales  projections. 
And  eBay's  stock  fell  only  25  percent  from 
its  52-week  high  while  other  dot-com  shares 
dropped  80  to  90  percent. 
BIG  LOSS:  Some  of  its  legions  of  small-time 
merchants  felt  alienated  when  eBay  began 
getting  a  little  too  cozy  with  big  companies 
such  as  Sun  and  Disney,  the  latter  of  which 
has  its  own  special  area  on  the  site.  (Disney 
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losdubois.com.  Please  enjoy  our  wines  responsibly 


Your  liberation  begins  the 
moment  you  arrive  at 
one  of  our  five  thrillingly 
remote  hideaways  in 
the  islands  of  HawaiH. 


WHERE  THE  ORCHID  AT  MAUNA  LANI 
rises  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  you  launch  a  canoe 
on  blue-green  waves  and  head  for  the  horizon. 

AT  PRINCEVILLE  RESORT,  on  the 
untamed  North  Shore  of  Kauai,  all  tension  is 
banished  from  your  body  as  you  innnerse 
yourself  in  a  place  of  ancient  spirit. 

AT  KAPALUA  BAY  HOTEL,  an  intimate 
retreat  on  the  Island  of  Maui,  \ou  see  the  sky 
unfettered  and  breathe  in  pure  ocean  air 

AT  THE  MANELE  BAY  HOTEL,  on  the 
Island  of  Lana'i,  you  do  battle  on  a  championship 
golf  course  that  is  one  of  the  world's  most  revered 
— and  feared. 

THE  LODGE  AT  KOELE,  in  the  cool 
lii'fhlands  of  Lana'i,  revives  \'ou  with  a  warm  lire 
alliT  a  wild  horseback  ride  across  open  grasslands. 
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Priiice\ille  Resort,  Kaiia'i 
5520  Ka  Hakii  Road 
Princeville,  Havvai'i   96722 


Five  othcriLorldhj  retreats  set 
in  the  islands'  most  secluded  destinations. 


Eacli  iitterlt/  individual  in 
character  and  stifle. 


The  Orchid  at  Manna  Laiii,  Hawaii 
One  North  Kaniku  Drive 
Kohala  Coast,  Hawaii  96743 


All  sharing  an  almost  fanatical  devotion 
to  the  lost  aii  of  escape. 


The  Lodge  at  Koele,  LiUia'i 
One  Keonuikn  Highwas' 
Lanai  Cit\,  Hawaii  96763 


Tlie  Manele  Ba\  Hotel,  Lrma'i 
One  Manele  Bay  Road 
Liina'i  Cit\',  Hawaii  96763 


Kapaliia  Bay  Hotel,  Maui 
One  Bay  Drive 
Kapalua,  Hawai'i  96761 


For  reservations,  call  your  travel  counselor  or  1. 800.325. DLUX 
or  visit  www.luxurvcollectionhawaii.com. 
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sells  memorabilia  such  as  the  letter  D  from 
the  original  Disneyland  sign,  which  went  for 
$30,000.)  And  many  eyebrows  were  raised 
when  Whitman,  despite  her  optimistic  pro- 
jections about  the  company,  sold  off  5  mil- 
lion shares,  roughly  one-third  of  her  holdings, 
at  high  prices  for  a  total  of  $122  million. 
YEAR  AHEAD:   4 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  With  the  separation  of 
his  Liberty  Media  programming  group  from 
AT&T  and  his  early  departure  from  Ma  Bell's 
board,  the  cable  baron  ended  his  two-year 
association  with  AT&T  C.E.O.  Michael  Arm- 
strong's flailing  convergence  play  and  became 
a  free  man.  "He's  exorcising  the  Dark  Ages 
from  himself,"  says  friend  and  former  Lib- 
erty Media  C.E.O.  Peter  Barton.  (Malone, 
worth  $2.6  billion,  is  also  one  of  the  largest 
shareholders  in  AT&T,  although  he's  been 
unloading  shares.)  Already  there  is  much 
speculation  about  the  postpartum  machina- 
tions of  this  onetime  Darth  Vader  of  cable, 
for  instance  that  he  might  fold  his  Discovery 
Networks  into  Barry  Diller's  USA  Networks 
empire,  in  which  Liberty  is  a  big  investor. 
BIG  WIN:  Lately  the  60 -year-old  Malone  has 
set  his  sights  around  the  globe.  Aside  from 
agreeing  to  back  Sky  Global  Networks,  pal 
Rupert  Murdoch's  satellite  venture,  he  could 
put  a  full  nelson  on  10  million  German  house- 
holds through  his  $4.7  billion  purchase  of  six 
regional  cable  systems  from  Deutsche  Telekom 
in  July.  Through  various  subsidiaries.  Liber- 
ty has  quietly  amassed  controlling  stakes  in 
cable  systems  in  Japan,  Argentina,  Chile,  and 
Puerto  Rico,  serving  25  million  homes.  On  a 
nearer  shore,  Malone  keeps  a  boat  collection 
in  Maine.  The  flagship.  Liberty,  is  an  all-wood, 
80-foot  replica  of  a  Long  Island  commuting 
boat;  it  was  designed  by  Malone  and  his  wife, 
Leslie,  and  was  made  by  local  craftsmen. 
BIG  LOSS:  The  AT&T  marriage  was  rocky, 
and  costly.  Armstong  and  Malone  appar- 
ently never  hit  it  off.  Malone  was  furious 
when  the  paper  value  of  his  shares  in  the 
company  plummeted  $1  billion,  and  he  of- 
fended Armstrong  when  he  publicly  criti- 
cized his  strategy  for  AT&T.  And  despite 
his  renowned  financial  genius,  Malone  laid 
down  some  dismal  bets  amid  the  digital 
and  telecom  hysteria,  most  notably  backing 
Shelby  Bryan's  ICG  Telecommunications  to 
the  tune  of  $500  million  several  months  be- 
fore it  declared  bankruptcy  last  November. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  1* 


1^ 

1 

I«^^^H 

BRIAN  loli^^^ 

PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 

2000     1999       1998      1997       1996 
37       40       32        19        24 

PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  The  king  of  Middle  At- 
lantic cable  has  been  doing  a  little  shopping 
recently.  While  looking  for  a  new  house 
on  the  Jersey  Shore,  Roberts  and  his  fa- 
ther, company  chairman  Ralph  Roberts, 
made  a  brazen  $44.5  billion  hostile  bid  for 
AT&T's  cable  systems,  the  largest  in  the 
country.  AT&T  initially  rejected  the  bid, 
but  then  in  August  indicated  they  would 
be  willing  to  explore  a  sale  to  Comcast. 
Brian  Roberts  has  also  shelled  out  $3  bil- 
lion over  the  past  three  years  to  improve 
Comcast's  cable  systems.  By  doing  so,  the 
nation's  third-largest  cable  provider  can 
offer  video  on  demand,  which  means  no 


more  lines  and  overdue  fees  at  Blockbuster. 
BIG  WIN:  In  the  last  year,  Comcast's  rev- 
enues have  soared,  and  the  company's  next- 
generation  services  such  as  digital  cable  and 
Internet  have  taken  off.  But  nothing  would 
be  better  for  the  42-year-old  Roberts  than 
to  expand  his  company's  dominion.  In  his 
determination  to  stave  off  rival  bidders  for 
AT&T,  Roberts  huddled  with  Comcast  in- 
vestor Microsoft  and  struck  a  suddenly  con- 
ciliatory pose  with  rival  moguls  ranging  from 
Disney  to  AOL,  offering  them  various  side 
deals  if  they  stayed  out  of  his  way.  In  the 
event  that  his  AT&T  bid  succeeds,  Roberts's 
decision  to  co-chair  last  year's  G.O.P.  con- 
vention in  Philadelphia  may  help  his  cause 
with  the  regulators. 

BIG  LOSS:  The  crushing  defeat  of  the  Phila- 
delphia 76ers  in  the  N.B.A.  finals.  Roberts 
owns  a  controlling  interest  in  the  team.  But 
if  his  bid  for  AT&T  turns  out  to  be  an  air 
ball,  there  could  be  bigger  losses  ahead. 
With  Comcast  at  the  end  of  a  depreciation 
cycle  after  its  mammoth  system  upgrade 
(read  no  more  tax  breaks)— and  a  potentially 


Mel  Karmazin, 

president  and  C.O.O., 
Viacom.  Karmazin 
has  led  CBS  to  the 
position  of  top-rated 
TV  network,  thanks  in 
large  part  to  the 
success  of  Survivor. 
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failed  bid  for  AT&T  (read  nowhere  left  to 

expand)— Comcast  itself  could  be  ripe  for  a 

takeover. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  ^ 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


2000     1999       1998      1997       199« 


12 


15 


13 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Nothing  could  really  top 
his  February  marriage  to  Diane  Von  Fursten- 
berg.  But  this  is  about  business,  and  therefore 
the  nod  goes  to  Diller's  gamble  on  Steven 
Soderbergh's  Traffic.  His  USA  Films  became 
the  picture's  producer  after  Fox  Searchlight 
looked  for  someone  to  take  what  appeared 
to  be  an  uncommercial  "issue  pic"  off  its 
hands.  Traffic  went  on  to  win  four  Oscars, 
gross  more  than  $124  million  domestically, 
and  give  Diller's  mini-studio  its  first  substan- 
tial hit.  He  also  bought  the  on-line  travel  site 
Expedia  from  Microsoft. 
BIG  WIN:  Ratings  at  the  59-year-old  mogul's 
USA  Networks  have  remained  strong,  thanks 
to  such  red-meat  hits  as  Ecu-Challenge:  Bor- 
neo. Meanwhile,  Vivendi  Universal  is  the 
biggest  corporate  shareholder  in  USA  Net- 
works, with  43  percent,  though  the  deal  is 
structured  so  that  Diller  votes  their  shares. 
Overall.  2001  was  the  year  when  the  Street 
finally  bought  into  Diller's  synergistic  dream: 
combining  a  passel  of  disparate  entities  (in- 
cluding Ticketmaster.  Home  Shopping  Net- 
work, and  Internet  shopping  outlets)  into  a 
kind  of  giant,  immutable  beast  that  survived 
the  Internet  meltdown.  There's  just  one  catch: 
synergy.  "I'm  afraid  that  word,  which  I  don't 
much  like,  is  with  me  forever  now,"  says  Diller. 
BIG  LOSS:  Ask  Diller  and  he'll  say  there  hasn't 
been  one.  Ask  others  and  they'll  say  that  the 
slowing  economy  will  hamstring  even  the 
biggest  and  the  brightest.  "The  last  couple 
years  were  the  salad  days,"  says  one  rival 
mogul.  "But  let's  see  how  he  does  in  a  year 
when  it's  all  lettuce  and  no  dressing." 

YEAR  AHEAD:  ff 


DAVID  GEFFEN 

PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 

2000     1999       1998      1997       I99« 
13         15         13         13        10 

PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  GefTen,  58,  is  the  Dream- 
Works financial  Svengali.  "I  like  to  think  of 
myself  as  a  businessman,"  he  says.  "Both 


Jeffrey  and  Steven  are  more  creative  than  I 
am."  To  that  end,  he  (along  with  Katzen- 
berg)  scored  a  major  coup  by  forging  a  new, 
eleventh-hour  distribution  deal  with  the  as- 
cendant Universal  parent,  Vivendi  Universal. 
The  deal  renewed  a  happy  partnership  which 
has  already  produced  a  number  of  hits,  in- 
cluding Gladiator  and  Meet  the  Parents. 
BIG  WIN:  A  $250  million  loan  from  Vivendi 
Universal  wiped  away  about  a  third  of 
DreamWorks"  debt.  The  rest  is  being  erased 
by  his  studio's  wildly  successful  two-year 
run  at  the  box  office,  which  began  with 
American  Beauty  and  Chicken  Run  and 
should  continue  with  Spielberg's  next  proj- 
ect. Minority  Report,  starring  Tom  Cruise. 
(Also  helping  matters  is  Geffen's  late- 
blooming  brainchild,  DreamWorks'  music 
division,  which  currently  has  seven  albums 
on  the  charts.)  The  average  gross  for  the  30 
films  produced  (or  co-produced)  by  Dream- 
Works to  date,  $83  million,  is  more  than 
double  that  of  any  other  studio,  according 
to  a  spokesman. 

BIG  LOSS:  Things  have  been  so  good  at 
DreamWorks  that  it's  almost  possible  to 
overlook  the  flops.  Almost.  Among  them: 
Robert  Redford's  The  Legend  of  Bagger 
Vance,  Ivan  Reitman's  Evolution,  and  Rod 
Lurie's  Tlie  Contender  whose  box-office  fail- 
ure was  compounded  when  one  of  the  film's 
stars  and  executive  producers,  the  irascible 
Gary  Oldman.  loudly  accused  GefTen  and 
Spielberg  of  somehow  turning  Lurie's  picture 
into  a  liberal.  Republican-bashing  screed. 
Which,  by  the  way,  it  was. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  ^ 


JEFFREY 
KATZENBERG 


-  "^ki 

PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 

2000 
30 

1999 
37 

1998 
28 

1997 
28 

1996 
38 

PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  The  simple  answer  is 
Shrek,  the  animated  anti-fairy  tale  about 
a  green  ogre  who  rolls  in  mud.  The  Holly- 
wood whisper  mill  had  it  that,  among  S,  K, 
and  G,  Katzenberg,  50,  most  needed  to 
prove  himself  (This  was  especially  so  after 
the  disappointment  of  his  previous  animated 
efforts  The  Prince  of  Egypt  and  The  Road  to 
El  Dorado.)  The  whispering  has  stopped:  al- 
ready Shrek  is  the  second-biggest  animated 
feature  in  history,  having  pulled  in  more  than 
$260  million  domestically— millions  more  will 
come  via  overseas  box  office,  merchandising, 
a  hit  soundtrack,  and  a  sequel.  "I  went  to  the 
moon  again,"  Katzenberg  says,  "but  it's  dif- 
ferent this  time.  This  is  our  own  company. 
We  started  from  scratch." 
BIG  WIN:  Saying  "It's  more  personal  this 


time,"  Katzenberg  means  it.  (Following  a 
dispute  with  Walt  Disney  C.E.O.  Michael 
Eisner,  Katzenberg  had  sued  his  former 
boss  and  won  a  reported  $250  million  set- 
tlement.) Inevitably,  there  were  media  re- 
ports that  Shrek's  ogre  was  a  caricature  of 
Eisner.  "None  of  it— absolutely  none  of  it- 
is  true,"  says  Katzenberg,  laughing.  "But  it 
doesn't  matter  how  many  times  I  say  this. 
People  say,  "You're  full  of  shit.'" 
BIG  LOSS:  Perhaps  because  Shrek  took  up 
so  much  time  and  energy,  Katzenberg 's  oth- 
er DreamWorks  interest,  television,  seems 
stalled,  with  only  one  bona  fide  hit  (ABC's 
Spin  City).  DreamWorks  says  that  this  fall 
will  bring  six  potential  hits,  including  the 
World  War  II  mini-series  Band  of  Brothers 
(co-produced  with  Steven  Spielberg  and  Tom 
Hanks  for  HBO). 
YEAR  AHEAD:  X 


^19 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


STEVEN  SPIELBERG 


2000     1999       1998      1997       l»»«  I 


12 


17 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:/!./.,  Spielberg's  first  fea- 
ture in  three  years,  was  supposed  to  mark 
the  director's  triumphant  return.  Instead, 
hobbled  by  incoherent  marketing  and 
mixed  word  of  mouth,  the  movie  has 
earned  only  $77.8  million.  But  the  project— 
a  tribute  to  Stanley  Kubrick,  who  had  been 
developing  the  film  for  more  than  a  dec^ 
ade— was  never  really  about  the  money. 
Now  that  it's  finished,  Spielberg  can  get  on 
with  Minority  Report,  a  science-fiction  fan-i 
tasy  starring  Tom  Cruise,  and  Memoirs  oj 
a  Geisha,  based  on  Arthur  Golden's  best- 
seller. He's  also  bought  the  rights  to  the 
forthcoming  book  by  Doris  Kearns  Good- 
win about  the  last  six  years  of  Abraham;; 
Lincoln's  life. 
BIG  WIN:  DreamWorks  SKG  has  capturedc 
consecutive  best-picture  Oscars  with  Ameri^ 
can  Beauty  and  Gladiator  Meanwhile,  undeii 
David  Geffen  the  studio's  music  division! 
has  hit  its  stride,  and  Jeffrey  Katzenberg] 
has  been  using  the  animation  departmenlij 
to  bludgeon  his  former  boss  and  arch-riva:;i 
Michael  Eisner. 
BIG  LOSS:  With  the  decidedly  un-HoUywoodiJ 
Bush  administration  occupying  the  Whiten 
House,  Spielberg,  54,  who  loved  to  host  the  ™ 
Clintons  at  his  $64  million  estate  in  East  ^ 
Hampton  and  allowed  Hillary  to  crash  al 
his  three-bedroom  condo  in  Trump  Towei 
several  times  during  her  campaign,  now  ha; 
to  settle  for  a  direct  line  to  the  office  of  New 
York's  junior  senator.  Perhaps  that  explains 
his  growing  coziness  with  the  British  gov 
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ernment.  The  Queen  knighted  him  in  Jan- 
uary, and  Tony  Blair's  government  provid- 
ed high-level  assistance  for  the  nine-month 
shoot  o(  Band  of  Brothers. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  ^ 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


CRAIG  BARRETT 


2000     1999      1998      1997       1996 


18 


10 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Grove,  65,  and  Barrett, 
62,  waged  a  brutal  price  war,  selling  their 
1.7  version  of  the  Pentium  4  chip  wholesale 
for  only  S352,  which  is  about  half  what  In- 
tel sold  its  previous  high-speed  chips  for  in 
their  debuts.  It  was  a  risky  move,  but  when 
you  already  have  about  80  percent  of  your 
market,  it's  difficult  to  grow  without  push- 
ing really  hard.  No  wonder  that  Barrett  met 
with  President  Bush's  top  adviser,  Karl  Rove, 
as  they  were  seeking  approval  of  a  merger 
with  a  Dutch  software  company,  a  move 
that  backfired  when  the  news  came  out  that 
Rove  owned  Intel  stock  worth  more  than 
$100,000.  raising  the  appearance  of  a  pos- 
sible conflict  of  interest. 
BIG  WIN:  Intel  came  out  with  the  fastest 
personal-computer  chip  ever  with  its  latest 
version  of  the  Pentium  4,  which  has  42 
million  transistors  that  process  electrical 
impulses  1.8  billion  times  a  second.  And  at 
a  scientific  conference  Intel's  researchers 
said  that  they  had  made  a  few  samples  of 
chips  with  transistors  only  three  atoms 
thick  that  can  switch  on  and  off  1.5  trillion 
times  a  second.  It's  ironic  that  Barrett,  the 
impresario  behind  this  superfast  technol- 
ogy, is  an  outdoorsman  who  loves  the  lan- 
guidness  of  fly-fishing.  One  weekend  a 
month  he  drives  his  Hummer  around  his 
10,000-acre  Triple  Creek  Ranch,  in  Mon- 
tana's Bitterroot  Range,  where  he  has 
hunted  elk  and  looks  over  his  stocked  trout 
pond  from  his  hot  tub. 
BIG  LOSS:  With  personal-computer  sales 
falling  for  the  first  time  ever  in  the  U.S..  and 
with  Intel's  own  profits  falling  and  its  an- 
nual revenues  expected  to  decline  for  the 
first  time  in  15  years,  the  company  an- 
nounced that  it  would  reduce  its  87.000- 
person  workforce  by  5.000.  though  the  pain 
could  have  been  much  worse:  the  cuts  will 
come  mainly  from  attrition.  The  employees 
who  have  remained  have  had  their  pay  in- 
creases delayed  and  their  discretionary  bud- 


gets sliced,  the  latest  austerity  measures  at 
a  company  that  has  always  been  tightfisted. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  X 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 

PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Ellison.  57.  continued  his 
self-destructive  streak  of  alienating  and  los- 
ing his  key  executives,  whom  he  needs  des- 
perately to  run  the  software  giant  while  he's 
off  on  his  prolonged  interludes  of  playboy  es- 
capism. This  time  his  highly  regarded  right- 
hand  man,  Gary  Bloom,  40,  left  to  run  an- 
other company,  less  than  a  year  after  the 
devastating  defection  to  Kleiner  Perkins 
Caufield  &  Byers  of  Ray  Lane,  the  longtime 
consigliere  who  had  the  trust  of  Wall  Street. 
But  the  most  curious  split  was  between  Elli- 
son and  Marc  Beniofif.  37.  a  protege  and 
close  personal  friend  for  more  than  a  dec- 
ade. When  Benioff  left  to  found  a  Web  com- 
pany. Ellison  gave  his  blessing  and  invested 
in  the  venture.  But  as  the  new  company  at- 
tracted media  attention  for  its  successes,  Or- 
acle came  out  with  an  imitative  product— 
and  gave  it  away  for  free  in  an  effort  to  kill 
off  the  original.  Ellison  looked  petty  for  a  bil- 
lionaire, and  Benioff  was  forced  to  ask  his 
old  mentor  to  resign  from  his  board. 
BIG  WIN:  Ellison  added  political  panache  to 
his  kitchen  cabinet  when  he  lured  Clinton 
press  secretary  Joe  Lockhart  to  be  his  own 
spinmeister.  Ellison  is  a  Clintonesque  figure 
himself  with  a  parallel  history  of  liaisons 
with  his  young  female  employees,  a  sus- 
ceptibility to  Hollywood  glamour  (years  ago 
he  asked  an  adviser  to  set  him  up  with  Meg 
Ryan,  even  though  she  was  married),  and  an 
entanglement  in  a  complex  real-estate  deal 
(Ellison's  new,  samurai-style  estate  is  taking 
a  decade  to  complete).  Ellison  didn't  have 
much  luck  with  Lockhart,  who  resigned  af- 
ter six  months  on  the  job. 
BIG  LOSS:  As  the  growth  in  Oracle's  sales 
slowed  last  March,  Ellison  had  to  lay  ofT 
866  employees,  or  2  percent  of  his  43,300- 
person  workforce.  He  gave  up  his  $2.7  mil- 
lion salary  and  bonus,  but  his  gesture  of 
sharing  the  pain  wasn't  very  sincere:  at  the 
same  time  he  gave  himself  20  million  stock 
options,  which  were  worth  $1.3  billion  and 
could  appreciate  greatly  if  the  stock  re- 
bounds. Maybe  he's  feeling  poor:  after 
briefly  surpassing  Bill  Gates  last  year  to  be- 
come the  World's  Richest  Man,  EUison  is 
once  again  just  another  also-ran  multibil- 
lionaire.  Even  worse,  Oracle's  latest  update 
of  its  flagship  corporate-software  package. 


called  Hi,  is  selling  at  a  disappointing  pace. 
and  a  front-page  Wall  Street  Journal  stor> 
accused  Ellison  of  making  inflated  claims! 
for  the  product,  which  was  buggy  and  dif 
ficult  to  use. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  \ 


MICHAEL  EISNER 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


1996 
3 


1997 

4 


1996 
3 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


ROBERT  IGER 


COMPANY 


2000     1999       1998      1997       1996 
34        49        46        49        50 


A  N  1  T  Y     FAIR 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  In  a  world  of  integratec 
megaliths,  Eisner  repeatedly  defends  Dis[ 
ney's  strategy  of  focusing  on  entertainment 
not  distribution.  "There  has  been  a  lot  oil 
pressure  to  own  pipe,"  he  has  said.  "We 
think  the  best  way  is  to  go  with  content."  Toe  | 
bad,  then,  about  the  content  of  Pearl  Harbor 
Jerry  Bruckheimer's  $140  million  World  Wail 
II  epic.  Its  disappointing  box  office  may  ex 
plain  why  Eisner  and  Iger  suddenly  got  thf 
urge  to  enter  the  distribution  business  ancl 
began  looking  at  buying  AT&T's  cable  sys 
tems  with  a  partner.  Eisner's  early  calls  t( 
USA  Networks,  Vivendi  Universal,  and  Via 
com  mustered  no  takers,  but  at  the  very  leas 
they  forced  AT&T  bidder  Comcast  to  maktJ 
nice  with  Eisner  and  offer  favorable  terms  foi 
carrying  Disney  channels  on  its  cable  sys  | 
tems  in  exchange  for  not  spoiling  the  bid. 
BIG  WIN:  Eisner,  59,  and  Iger,  50,  decided  tc  | 
put  their  money  where  the  Mouse  is  in  Jul; 
and  agreed  to  a  $5.3  billion  deal  for  Fox  Fam  I 
ily  Worldwide,  adding  a  new  cable  home  tc  | 
replay  popular  ABC  fare.  Meanwhile,  Ige 
has  settled  into  the  number-two  position  I 
maximizing  synergies  for  Who  Wants  to  Bc\ 
a  Millionaire  and  keeping  a  watch  on  ESPN':  \ 
money  machine.  And  Unbreakable  ($95  mill 
lion),  the  supernatural  thriller,  was  a  modes  | 
success  for  Touchstone  Pictures. 
BIG  LOSS:  This  year  Eisner's  once  infallible  I 
animation  studio,  which  has  given  us  every 
thing  from  Fantasia  to  The  Lion  King,  trot  | 
ted  out  two  box-office  duds:  Atlantis:  Tlh 
Lost  Empire  and  the  unexpectedly  sharp  Tlh 
Emperor's  New  Groove.  Most  humiliating  wa: 
the  success  of  Shrek,  the  animated  hit  b; 
nemesis  Jeffrey  Katzenberg's  DreamWorks  I 
This  may  have  contributed  to  the  abrupt  de 
parture  of  Disney  studio  chairman  Pete 
Schneider,  after  only  18  months.  Toss  ii 
flagging  theme-park  attendance  and  thi 
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After  busting  out  of  prison,  the  suave,  irresistible  Joe| 
(Bruce  Willis)  and  his  hypochondriac  partner  Terry 
(Billy  Bob  Thornton),  think  they've  hatched  the  perfec 
schenne- robbing  banks  by  kidnapping  the  manager  the 
night  before.  Known  as  the  Sleepover  Bandits,  the^ 
blaze  a  path  for  the  Mexican  Border,  building  a  smal 
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l;i  billion  in  charges  and  write-offs,  mostly 
Irom  shutting  down  the  overhyped  Net 
portal  Go.com,  and  you  begin  to  under- 
1  tand  why  Eisner's  salary  and  bonus  ran  to 

relatively  serflike  $12.3  million. 

EAR  AHEAD:  -► 


'LAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Nobuyuki  Idei,  63,  con- 
I lined  to  build  on  his  vision  of  a  "networked 
lome"  with  Sony's  unique  combination  of 
he  world's  top  consumer-electronics  brand 
md  a  steady  flow  of  cool  media  products. 
The  rollout  of  Sony's  wildly  anticipated 
PlayStation  2  game  console  was  coupled  with 
he  cinematic  success  of  Crouching  Tiger, 
Hidden  Dragon.  In  the  U.S.,  the  ever  diplo- 
iiatic,  ever  charming  Sir  Howard  (Queen 
Elizabeth  II  knighted  him  in  1999)  continues 

0  tighten  his  grip  over  Sony's  disparate  di- 
>  isions  making  gadgets,  games,  music,  films, 
md  TV.  (A  Harris  poll  recently  named 
>ony  the  world's  best  brand  again.)  Further, 
Stringer,  59,  sits  on  the  boards  of  Sony  Cor- 
poration and  Sony  Europe. 

BIG  WIN:  After  enduring  recent  doldrums, 

M ringer  can  enjoy  the  rebounding  fortunes 

rSony  Pictures,  thanks  to  Crouching  Tiger, 

1  lidden  Dragon,  Vertical  Limit,  and  Ameri- 


ca's Sweethearts,  among  others.  The  winning 
streak  is  expected  to  continue  with  Spider- 
Man,  Men  in  Black  2,  and  Stuart  Little  2. 
And  while  other  media  giants  lost  bundles 
on  the  Internet,  Sony  spawned  EverQuest, 
a  multiplayer  on-line  game  that  more  than 
400,000  people  have  paid  to  play— in  some 
cases  obsessively— against  one  another,  a 
rare  example  of  non-porn  that  works  on 
the  Web. 

BIG  LOSS:  Component  shortages  fumbled 
the  launch  of  PlayStation  2,  making  the 
company  look  vulnerable  to  challenges  from 
Nintendo  and  Bill  Gates's  new  Xbox.  Sony 
stock  is  trading  at  about  half  of  what  it  was 
a  year  ago,  as  electronics  sales  have  slowed 
with  the  economy.  Then  there  were  the  raves 
of  invented  film  critic  "David  Manning  of 
Tlie  Ridgefield  Press, "  really  apparatchiks  in 
Sony  Pictures'  marketing  department  who 
touted  various  Sony  releases  in  newspaper 


ads.  The  hoax  was  exposed.  A  group  of  irate 
filmgoers  has  sued  the  company. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  -► 


n 

PAUL  ALLEN 

PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 

2000    1999      1998      1997      1994 
19        24       30       25       34 

PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  At  a  Imie  when  so  many 
struggling  dot-com  companies  desperately 
needed  cash,  Allen  was  one  of  the  few  peo- 
ple still  willing  to  spend  his  spare  billions 
and  serve  as  a  savior— even  though  he  al- 
ready held  stakes  in  well  over  100  early-stage 
Internet  and  tech  ventures.  He  teamed  up 
with  John  Malone  to  buy  $190  million 
worth  of  stock  in  Priceline  from  its  co- 
founder  Jay  Walker,  and  he  added  another 
$100  million  to  his  original  $100  miflion 


stake  in  Oxygen  Media,  the  women's-cable- 
TV-and-Web  foray,  which  was  cutting  back 
on  production  after  less  than  a  year  on  the 
air.  As  he  kept  gambling  on  start-ups,  Allen, 
48,  drew  Wall  Street's  attention  with  a  ner- 
vous move  to  secure  his  underlying  fortune: 
in  November,  more  than  a  month  before  Mi- 
crosoft said  that  for  the  first  time  in  a  dec- 
ade it  would  miss  its  profit  targets,  Allen  act- 
ed to  protect  the  value  of  $3.5  billion  of  his 
stock,  about  half  of  his  holdings  in  the  com- 
pany he  co-founded,  then  stepped  down  from 
its  board.  He  did  this  by  arranging  "collars," 
meaning  that  investors  guarantee  to  pay  him 
the  current  value  of  the  Microsoft  stock  but 
in  exchange  he  must  share  some  of  the  prof- 
its with  them  if  the  price  rises  in  the  next  few 
years.  He'll  still  be  able  to  lavish  millions  on 
his  semi-annual  summer  party.  This  year  he 
flew  200  friends  (mostly  fellow  moguls  and 
Hollywood  celebrities)  for  a  cruise  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, which  included  a  trip  to  a  shooting 
range  where  they  practiced  with  AK-47  sub- 
machine guns. 
BiG  WIN:  The  climbing  stock  price  of  his 
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Charter  Communications,  the  No.  4  cable 
operator.  Even  though  the  company  has 
been  losing  money  as  it  spends  lavishly 
to  go  digital.  Wall  Street  likes  Allen's  ag- 
gressive push  into  the  new  era.  He  even 
considered  making  a  bid  for  AT&T's  cable 
systems. 

BIG  LOSS:  Allen  was  plagued  with  losses  from 
his  investments  in  Internet  companies  even 
though  he  often  backed  good  ideas  and  im- 
pressive founders.  He  reportedly  lost  as  much 
as  $39  million  on  TheStreet.com  and  agreed 
to  invest  $50  million  in  the  failed  Pop.com, 
and  his  $  1.65  billion  investment  in  the  stock 
of  RCN,  which  provides  high-speed  Net 
connections,  lost  90  percent  of  its  value. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  -► 


n 
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TOM  CRUISE 

mi 

mim 

PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 

2000     1999       1998      1997       1994 
NOME       NONE       NONE      NONE       NONE 

PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Although  he  could  gross 
$300  by  performing  mime  in  a  small  paper 
bag,  the  39-year-old  mega-star  made  yet 
another  heady  decision  by  cutting  his  $20 
million  fee  in  order  to  reteam  with  the  gift- 
ed director  Cameron  Crowe,  who  coaxed 
one  of  Cruise's  best  performances  to  date, 
in  Jerry  Maguire.  Their  new  project.  Vanil- 
la Sky,  is  an  adaptation  of  Open  Your  Eyes, 
a  1997  Spanish  thriller  about  a  man  who 
is  disfigured  after  his  jilted  lover  crashes 
their  car  into  a  tree.  The  film,  co-starring 
Penelope  Cruz— movie-poster  suggestion: 
CRUISE  AND  CRUz!  (see  below)— is  due  out 
in  December. 

BIG  WIN:  Oh,  never  mind  that  last  year's 
Mission:  Impossible  sequel  (directed  by  John 
Woo)  was  only  slightly  less  indecipherable 
than  the  1996  original.  Last  year's  model 
eventually  grossed  about  $550  million 
worldwide.  But  that's  not  all.  Cruise,  one  of 
the  savviest  businessmen  in  Hollywood,  ne- 
gotiated a  back-end  deal  that  earned  him 
about  $75  million.  (Meanwhile,  despite  their 
occasional  on-set  differences,  he  and  Woo 
are  reportedly  mulling  M:I-3.)  Cruise  re- 
cently finished  filming  Steven  Spielberg's  fu- 
turistic thriller.  Minority  Report. 
BIG  LOSS:  After  nine-plus  years  as  the  pre- 
eminent Hollywood  Couple,  Cruise  and  Kid- 
man abruptly  split  and  divorced— a  move 
that  would  launch  a  thousand  tabloid  clips 
divining  the  motives  and  machinations  of 
each  party.  (Cruise  twice  sued  men  claiming 
that  he  had  had  homosexual  affairs.)  Never 
one  to  rest  on  his  losses,  Cruise  then  com- 
menced a  notably  public  romance  with  his 
Vanilla  Sky  co-star,  Cruz.  By  midsummer. 


they  were  regularly  spotted  together  at  such 
Hollywood  haunts  as  Spago  Beverly  Hills. 
They  were  even  rumored  to  have  vacationed 
together  at  Hollywood's  current  hot  island, 
Fiji,  and  took  another  trip  to  Telluride,  Col- 
orado, accompanied  by  Cruise's  children. 

YEAR  AHEAD:    4 
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EDGAR 
BRONFMAN  JR. 

PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 

2000     1999       1998      1997       1994 
45       22       22        9         14 

PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 

DOUG  MORRIS 

2000     1999       1998      1997       1994 
NONE       NONE      NONE      NONE       NONE 

PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Bronfman  sold  Seagram 
to  the  giant  French  company  Vivendi  for 
$34.4  billion,  and  demoted  himself  to  second 
fiddle  under  chairman  Jean-Marie  Messier. 
And  it  looks  to  have  been  a  shrewd  move. 
His  family  members  have  been  able  to  sell 
1.3  billion  euros'  ($1.2  billion  U.S.)  worth  of 
Vivendi  stock,  but  together  still  own  more 
shares  than  anyone  else.  Edgar  junior  kept 
oversight  of  Universal  Music  Group,  the 
world's  largest  music  company,  which  he 
and  Morris,  61,  led  to  a  stellar  year,  captur- 
ing 22.5  percent  of  global  music  sales  and 
28  Grammy  Awards. 

BIG  WIN:  Bronfman  (whose  first  love  is  song- 
writing)  can  be  credited  with  building  what 
could  be  the  industry's  biggest  Web  portal, 
thanks  mainly  to  the  pending  purchase  of 
MP3.com,  a  company  Vivendi  Universal  was 
suing  just  months  earlier.  And  Bronfman, 
46,  has  been  preparing  to  launch  Pressplay, 
Universal's  on-line  music-subscription  ser- 
vice, in  partnership  with  Sony.  Its  biggest 
competitor  will  be  MusicNet,  which  is  backed 
by  AOL  Time  Warner.  Bertelsmann's  BMG. 
and  RealNetworks.  Meanwhile,  Morris,  who 
signed  a  new,  five-year  contract  right  after 
the  Vivendi  deal  closed  last  December,  just 
keeps  churning  out  hits  with  everyone  from 
Eminem  to  Sheryl  Crow  to  Elton  John. 
BIG  LOSS:  There's  a  niggling  problem  of  com- 
munication. Despite  the  new  job  that  has 
him  shuttling  between  Paris  and  New  York 
for  work,  Bronfman's  French  is  not  great  and, 
so  far,  he  has  not  made  any  move  to  take 
lessons.  Meanwhile,  Morris's  farmclub.com 
Web  site  was  hit  by  an  embarrassing  suit  from 
song  publishers  claiming  it  was  posting  their 
tunes  without  permission. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  -► 


TOM  FRESTON 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


2000    1999 
33 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Freston  shored  up  his 
standing  in  the  Viacom  pantheon  by  breath- 
ing new  life  into  some  tired  properties  at  Via-  \ 
coin's  CBS.  Producing  the  Super  Bowl  half- ' 
time  show  in  January,  MTV  concocted  an  J 
extravaganza  with  Aerosmith,  'N  Sync,  Britney ; 
Spears,  Mary  J.  Blige,  and  rapper  Nelly.  Tak- ' 
ing  over  the  moribund  Nashville  Network,  Fres-  i 
ton  rechristened  it  the  National  Network  and  1 
has  set  his  sights  on  cable  powerhouses  USA 
and  TNT  with  the  help  of  the  World  Wrestling 
Federation,  which  bosses  Mel  Karmazin  and 
Sumner  Redstone  wrested  away  from  USA. 
BIG  WIN:  Borrowing  on  the  prowess  of  its 
Viacom-owned  sibling  Paramount,  MTV 
Networks  is  becoming  a  player  in  movies,  as 
demonstrated  by  Save  the  Last  Dance,  star-' 
ring  Julia  Stiles,  which  was  seen  by  every  teen 
in  America  with  access  to  a  multiplex  and 
$10.  Meanwhile,  on  the  tube,  MTW  Jackasy 
drew  an  average  of  2.4  million  viewers  anc 
inspired  two  kids  to  nearly  kill  themselves  ir 
copycat  stunts  (a  sure  sign  of  success),  whik 
VH 1  shored  up  its  popularity  with  the  orig 
inal  MTV  generation,  and  Nickelodeon  con; 
tinned  to  engross  the  little  ones. 
BIG  LOSS:  As  MTV  celebrates  its  20th  am 
niversary,  Freston,  55,  is  starting  to  feel  hi; 
age.  "I  interviewed  a  guy  the  other  day  who'i 
working  at  MTV  and  is  only  19  years  old  anc 
realized  how  low  I  have  sunk,"  he  says.  Tha 
generation  gap  could  affect  profits  at  MTV 
too,  as  four  of  the  seven  major  studios,  unde: 
fire  from  Washington,  agreed  to  stop  runnin; 
ads  for  R-rated  movies  on  shows  such  a; 
MTV's  Total  Recpiest  Live  that  skew  to  teens 
YEAR  AHEAD:  -► 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  The  Sun  kings— McNeal> 
46,  and  Zander,  54~showed  their  nobless- 
oblige  with  their  unwillingness  to  lay  of 
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anyone  at  a  time  when  the  other  potentates 
in  Silicon  Valley  were  sacrificing  tens  of 
thousands.  Even  though  Sun  had  hired 
10,000  people  in  2000,  bringing  its  head 
count  to  42,500,  it  held  on  to  them  when  its 
profits  fell  by  more  than  half  in  the  spring 
and  its  stock  was  plummeting. 
BIG  WIN:  Although  its  profits  and  stock  have 
fallen,  and  IBM  surpassed  Sun  to  become 
the  top  seller  of  U.S.  computer  servers. 
Sun  has  been  competing  more  effectively 
with  Big  Blue  for  high-end  corporate  ac- 
counts. And  McNealy,  once  considered 
one  of  the  bad  boys  of  American  business, 
has  become  so  respectable  that  Jack  Welch 
put  him  on  the  board  of  General  Electric. 
That  makes  you  wonder  whether  the  up- 
start was  letting  the  older  guy  beat  him  at 
golf  Welch  won  their  rounds  at  least  twice, 
even  though  he  ranks  as  the  No.  16  C.E.O. 
golfer  (according  to  Golf  Digest)  and  Mc- 
Nealy is  No.  1. 

BIG  LOSS:  Customers  freaked  out  when  ru- 
mors got  around  that  Sun's  servers,  which 
can  cost  more  than  a  million  each,  were  mys- 


teriously  crashing.  The  reason  sounded  as 
spacey  as  a  plot  from  Star  Trek:  it  turned  out 
that  there  may  have  been  "alpha  particles" 
and  "cosmic  rays"  interfering  with  some  of 
its  chips  and  causing  the  machines  to  shut 
themselves  down.  Sun  said  the  problems 
were  rare,  but  the  company  was  criticized  for 
being  slow  to  acknowledge  the  crisis,  and 
some  people  accused  Sun  of  trying  to  cover 
it  up  or  squelch  discussions  about  it. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  ^ 
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MARJORIE 
SCARDINO 

PREVrOUS  RANKINGS 

2000     1999       1998      1997       1994 

HONE        NONE        NONE        NONE        NONE 

PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  The  fust-ever  woman 
C.E.O.  of  a  top  U.K.  company— and  a  Tex- 
an to  boot— 53-year-old  Scardino  has  stirred 


up  the  media  group  with  a  string  of  deals 
creating  a  sharper  focus  in  business  infor- 
mation, led  by  the  Financial  Times  and  Tht 
Economist,  and  educational  publishing,  un- 
der the  flagship  Penguin  Group.  Most  re- 
cently she  merged  Pearson's  TV  interests 
(including  the  producer  oi  Baywatch)  into 
Bertelsmann-led  RTL  Television,  retaining 
a  22  percent  stake. 

BIG  WIN:  Scardino  shrewdly  increased  the 
F.T.'s  presence  in  the  U.S.  and  expanded 
it  into  Germany.  By  betting  on  educatior 
through  the  pricey  acquisition  of  testing 
company  NCS,  Scardino  has  at  least  pickec 
an  area  that  Washington  is  itching  to  throw 
more  money  at.  If  President  Bush's  educa 
tion  bill  is  passed,  funds  for  standardized 
testing  will  increase  dramatically. 
BIG  LOSS:  Marjorie-mania  on  the  wane 
Scardino  had  to  admit  that  the  recessior 
in  advertising  was  likely  to  end  her  recorc 
of  delivering  annual  double-digit  earnings 
growth,  which  started  when  she  took  ovei 
Pearson  in  1997  (previously  she  had  beer 
the  C.E.O.  of  the  Economist  Group).  A  big 
believer  in  the  on-line  world,  Scardino  is 
defiantly  spending  £300  million  on  money 
losing  businesses  such  as  FT.com  and  tht 
Learning  Network,  while  Pearson's  stock  i; 
off  more  than  50  percent  in  the  past  year 
"That's  our  big  disappointment,"  she  says 
"because  so  many  people  in  the  companyj 
are  shareholders  now."  One  more  thingj 
What  was  up  with  the  Dan  Aykroyd  ao| 
campaign  for  the  Financial  Times? 
YEAR  AHEAD:  -► 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


LESLIE  MOONVES 


2000     1999       1998      1997       1996 

NONE   NONE   HONE   HOHE    NOHE 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Moonves,  51,  felt  secun 
enough— even  after  the  Viacom  merger— 1( 
take  some  major-league  risks.  He  schedulec 
Survivor  II  on  Thursday,  putting  it  up 
against  NBC's  lucrative  Must  See  TV  line 
up,  and  followed  it  with  the  crime  dram; 
CSI.  NBC  retaliated  by  tacking  an  extra  K 
minutes  onto  episodes  of  Friends  to  thwar 
channel  flipping.  The  result:  CBS  scored  the  - 
highest  ratings  on  some  Thursday  nights  i 
breaking  the  hammerlock  NBC  has  had  oi  » 
that  prime-time  slot  since  the  mid-80s.  "W(  ; 
used  to  wake  up  Friday  mornings  and  cringe,'  - 
says  Moonves.  "Not  anymore."  ■ 

BIG  WIN:  CBS  took  the  prize  as  the  most  « 
watched  network  in  prime  time  for  the  sec  j 
ond  time  in  three  years.  A  close  ally  of  Me  I 
Karmazin,  president  and  C.O.O.  of  CBS'; 
parent,  Viacom,  Moonves  has  scored  severa] 
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This  important  inealth  message  is  brought  to  you  through  the  generosity  of  Ford. 


Tied  to  the  Cause 

Marcia  Gay  Harden  mal<es  a 

social  statement,  weanng  the 

Ford  bandanna  as  a  symbol 

of  solidarity  in  the  fight 

against  breast  cancer 


"Why  get  involved?  Well,  I  have  two  breasts  and  I  want  to  keep  them!"  For  Oscar®  winner  Marcia  Gay  FHarden, 

wearing  the  Ford  bandanna  is  as  simple  as  that,  She'll  do  whatever  it  takes  to  raise  awareness  and  help  find  a  cure, 

"Breast  cancer  is  non-discnminatory.  It  affects  women  of  every  age  and  every  race.  And  the  two  biggest  risk  factors 

are  being  female  and  getting  older!  But  there's  no  secret  to  prevention— early  detection  is  our  greatest  hope.  So, 

ladies,  do  those  self-exams.  Get  regular  mammograms.  This  disease  doesn't  have  to  be  a  death  sentence." 


Knowledge  is  your  best  defense  against  breast  cancer.  To  learn  more,  visit  fordvehicles.com. 


A  special  Aovertising  ieaion 


Make  a  Difference  at  Macy's 

The  collective  commitment  to  fight  breast  cancer  unites  people  from  all  walks  of  life.  This  year, 
Ford  invites  you  to  wear  your  heart  on  your  sleeve,  in  your  hair  or  even  around  your  neck. 
Show  your  solidarity  by  sporting  the  season's  most  important  accessory,  a  special-edition  silk  scarf 
(featured  above)  created  exclusively  for  Ford  by  fashion  designer  Leonello  Borghi.  Proceeds  from 
each  $  1 1  scarf  will  benefit  breast  cancer  charities  including  The  Big  Baml,  The  American  Cancer 
Society  and  The  Susan  G.  Komen  Breast  Cancer  Foundation.  For  more  information  on  these 
organizations,  visit  fordvehicles.com. 

Pick  up  your  special-edition  silk  scarf  from  now  until  the  end  of  October 
at  all  Macy's  stores  nationwide  or  online  at  macys.com. 

You  Are  Knot  Alone 

"I  think  that  in  this  day  and  age  the  point  is  to  bring  awareness  to  everybody. 

Not  just  those  who  have  been  living  with  and  facing  this  terrible  disease,  but  those 

of  us  who  can  do  something  about  it  before  it  touches  us  or  our  loved  ones." 

—Leonello  Borghi 

Ford:  Putting  the  Brakes  on  Breast  Cancer 

Ford  Division  and  its  dealers  are  leaders  in  the  fight  against  breast  cancer,  and  they  are  committed 
to  standing  on  the  front  lines  of  this  cause.  Ford  has  dedicated  more  than  $48  million  toward 
increasing  community  awareness  of  this  life-threatening  disease,  especially  the  need  for  early 
detection,  education  and  research.  This  is  a  battle  Ford  has  waged  for  the  past  seven  years,  one 
that  is  very  much  in  keeping  with  the  company's  twofold  philosophy:  encouraging  community 
involvement  in  humanitarian  issues  and  being  a  leader  in  corporate  citizenship.  Please  join  Ford 
in  its  mission  to  help  find  a  cure  for  breast  cancer.  To  do  your  part,  log  on  to  fordvehicles.com. 


4% 


macys 

Lif«  is  full  of  kcKoishiN. 

Ford  silk  scarves  benefiting  breast  cancer  charities  are  available  now  at  Macy's  stores  nationwide  and  online  at  macys.com. 


roups,  including  adding  UPN's  TV-station 
noup  to  his  domain,  increasing  the  number 
if  outlets  to  35  from  16.  Still,  Moonves 
laims  to  be  relaxing  for  "the  first  time  in 
/ears."  renting  a  beach  house  in  Malibu 
ind  enjoying  hanging  there  with  his  three 
eenage  children. 

tIG  LOSS:  One  word;  Bette.  "It  was  a  high- 
?riced  talent  deal  that  didn't  work,"  says 
Vloonves,  commenting  on  the  failed  Bette 
Vlidler  sitcom.  "Disappointing,  because  I 
lad  a  lot  of  faith  in  her."  Some  also  wonder 
f  CBS  blew  it  by  refusing  to  drop  ad  prices 
iespite  the  slumping  economy  during  the 
atest  "up  front"  selling  season.  (Moonves 
nsists  selling  fewer  ads  at  higher  prices  was 
1  relative  success.)  And,  despite  Survivor's 
youthful  appeal,  the  Eye  remains  the  oldest- 
skewing  of  the  networks. 

fEAR  AHEAD:  X 


JEFF  BEWl 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


2000     1999       1998      1997       1996 
36       32       43       46      none 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  The  Sopranos  Network, 
led  by  the  shrewd  Bewkes,  already  attracts 
A-list  directors  such  as  Mike  Nichols  and 
Norman  Jewison.  But  it  upped  the  stakes 
with  Band  of  Brothers,  a  Tom  Hanks-Steven 
Spielberg-produced  mini-series  based  on 
the  Stephen  Ambrose  book.  At  $120  mil- 
lion, it's  among  the  most  expensive  mini- 
series  ever  made.  How  can  Bewkes  afford  it? 
By  peppering  his  schedule  with  cheap,  pop- 
ular, saucy  fare  such  as  G-String  Divas  and 
Real  Sex  that  doesn't  get  talked  about  on 
Emmy  night. 

BIG  WIN:  Ninety-four  Emmy  nominations. 
More  than  any  other  network  this  year.  And 
thanks  to  a  subscription  base  that  jumped  to 
36.7  miUion  (from  35.7  million  in  1999)  and 
earnings  this  year  estimated  at  $700  million, 
HBO  makes  as  much  money  as  CBS,  NBC, 
ABC,  Fox,  the  WB,  and  UPN  combined. 
Could  this  be  inspiring  envy?  In  the  spring, 
NBC  chief  Bob  Wright  sent  out  a  letter  to  his 
executives  and  others,  along  with  a  tape  con- 
taining a  particularly  gruesome  episode  from 
The  Sopranos  in  which  a  stripper  gets  beaten 

'  death.  In  the  letter— promptly  leaked  to 
liie  press— Wright  asked  his  staff  to  reflect 
on  how  the  show  "impacts  mainstream  en- 

itainment  and  NBC  in  particular."  This 
act  was  viewed  as  a  peculiar  rebuke  to  one 
of  the  most  critically  acclaimed  shows  in 
the  history  of  television— one  Wright  would 
probably  like  to  have  for  his  network. 
BIG  LOSS:  Bewkes,  49,  can  breathe  a  big— 
but  costly— sigh  of  relief  after  Sopranos  pro- 
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ducer  David  Chase  agreed  to  sign  on  for  a 
fifth  season  for  a  reported  $  15  million,  plus 
advances  on  syndication  sales  and  profits 
from  future  video  and  DVD  sales.  But  the 
hits  keep  coming.  Six  Feet  Under,  about  a 
dysfunctional  family  who  operates  a  funer- 
al home,  draws  a  larger  audience  than  The 
Sopranos  did  in  its  first  season,  and  ratings 
for  Sex  and  the  City  increased  35  percent 
this  season. 

YEAR  AHEAD:    4 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


2000     1999       1998      1997       1996 
NONE      NOf4E      NONE      NONE       NONE 

PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  For  Wnght  and  Lack, 
this  is  the  first  day  of  the  rest  of  their  lives 
at  NBC  without  Jack  Welch,  the  now  re- 
tired honcho  at  parent  General  Electric. 
Welch's  replacement,  Jeffrey  Immelt,  claims 
he  wants  not  only  to  keep  NBC,  the  peren- 
nial subject  of  sales  rumors,  but  also  to 
make  it  grow.  Helping  that  happen  is  the 
job  facing  Wright,  58,  who  is  also  a  G.E. 
vice-chairman,  and  Lack,  53,  the  former 
boss  at  NBC  News,  who  now  occupies 
Wright's  old  chair. 

BIG  WIN:  NBC's  programming  is  the  pur- 
view of  two  alumni  of  NBC  News,  Lack 
and  Jeff  Zucker,  which  tells  you  something 
about  how  news  and  entertainment  have 
merged.  Lack  guided  NBC  Nightly  News 
with  Tom  Brokaw  and  Meet  the  Press  to  the 
top,  and  the  brainy  Zucker  helped  turn  To- 
day into  the  most  profitable  show  on  televi- 
sion. With  programs  such  as  TTie  West  Wing 
and  Law  and  Order  (in  all  of  its  permuta- 
tions), the  network  remains  pre-eminent 
among  those  coveted  18-  to  49-year-olds. 
And  though  new  programs  showing  con- 
testants diving  into  a  tank  full  of  rats  may 
be  unseemly,  NBC  has  finally,  belatedly 
embraced  reality  programming. 
BIG  LOSS:  Last  year's  new  programs  fared 
poorly,  and  NBC's  formerly  impregnable 
Thursday-night  lineup  is  vulnerable.  NBC 
lost  $50  million  on  the  disastrous  XFL. 
And  CNBC,  the  company's  growth  engine, 
has  stalled  in  ratings  and  ad  sales  amid 
charges  that  it  was  a  key  culprit  in  creating 
the  tech-stock  mania. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  -► 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  It  depends.  If  we  see  a 
conclusion  to  the  longest-running,  least- 
secretive  merger  talks  in  recent  history— i.e., 
those  between  News  Corp.  and  DirecTV,  the 
digital-television  satellite  giant— that  will  fit 
the  bill  nicely.  But,  for  now,  the  answer  is 
slightly  less  glamorous,  if  more  controversial: 
News  Corp.'s  recently  approved  $4.4  billion 
purchase  of  10  Chris-Craft  television  stations- 
much  to  the  displeasure  of  media  watchdogs, 
who  fear  that  News  Corp.  is  beginning  to 
wield  too  much  clout.  On  a  lighter  note,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  Chernin's  sup- 
port of  that  apotheosis  of  reality-TV  pap. 
Temptation  Island,  produced  a  hit  after  all. 
BIG  WIN:  It  can  be  noisy  and  hysterical,  shal- 
low and  reactionary,  and  its  ubiquitous  catch- 
phrase,  "Fair  and  Balanced,"  is  a  bit  of  a 
stretch,  but  the  rise  of  the  Fox  News  Channel 
has  been  the  media  phenomenon  of  2001. 
Over  the  past  three  years  the  ratings  have  in- 
creased by,  if  you  can  believe  this,  430  per- 
cent among  the  prized  25-  to  54-year-olds. 
The  upswing  began  with  the  Clinton-related 
scandals  and  picked  up  steam  during  the 
Florida  election  mess;  now  it's  accelerating 
through  its  never-ending,  melodramatic  cov- 
erage of  the  Chandra  Levy  story.  ("I  don't 
think  there's  any  more  Chandra  Levy  on  Fox 
than  there  is  on  CNN,"  Chemin,  50,  insists.) 
BIG  LOSS:  The  long  answer  is  that  revenues 
are  down  within  News  Corp.'s  newspaper  di- 
visions. And  TV  advertising  revenues  have 
flattened  owing  to  the  flagging  economy.  The 
short  answer  involves  millions  of  dollars 
down  the  drain,  and  one  word  now  synony- 
mous with  Hollywood  flopdom;  Monkey- 
bone.  But  the  Fox  studio  has  produced  some 
decent  hits  this  year;  Moulin  Rouge  and 
Planet  of  the  Apes,  which  grossed  $  149  mil- 
lion in  its  first  two  and  a  half  weeks. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  -► 
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JOHN  CHAMBERS 

PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 

2000     1999       1998      1997       1996 

9            NONE        NONE        NONE        MONE 

PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Facing  it.N  nrst-evcr  quar- 
terly loss  in  a  reversal  of  fortunes  that  the 
52-year-old  Chambers  called  the  business 


I 


VANITY     FAIR 


27.'; 
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equivalent  of  "a  100-year  flood,"  he  cut 
back  swiftly  and  dramatically.  He  an- 
nounced the  first  layoffs  in  the  company's 
17-year  history,  canning  8,500  people,  near- 
ly a  fifth  of  Cisco's  workforce.  Stuck  with 
huge  loads  of  networking  equipment,  Cisco 
took  a  stunning  $2.2  billion  write-off  for  ex- 
cess parts  and  inventory.  And  Chambers 
was  forced  to  end  his  compulsive  buying 
spree:  the  man  who  had  spent  $34  billion 
to  buy  71  companies,  including  23  in  the 
year  2000  alone,  went  cold  turkey  for  the 
first  half  of  the  year  and  stopped  making 
acquisitions. 

BIG  WIN:  Cisco  emerged  from  the  worst  of 
the  high-tech  malaise  with  $17  billion  in 
cash  and  no  debt,  and  it  still  has  a  market 
cap  greater  than  its  eight  largest  competi- 
tors. About  75  percent  of  all  electronic  traf- 
fic on  the  Internet  is  routed  by  Cisco's  hard- 
ware. And  Chambers  received  positive 
publicity  for  one  creative  approach  to  the 
digital  downturn:  if  Cisco's  laid-off  staffers 


go  to  work  for  nonprofits,  the  company 
pays  them  one-third  of  their  old  salaries  for 
one  year  and  promises  that  they'll  be 
among  the  first  to  be  rehired  when  the  busi- 
ness rebounds. 

BIG  LOSS:  Cisco's  net  income  plunged  99 
percent  in  the  fourth  quarter.  Last  year  the 
company  became  famous  for  surpassing 
Microsoft  and  General  Electric  to  become 
the  world's  most  valuable  stock,  but  after  an 
80  percent  fall  it's  now  infamous  for  losing 
more  market  value  in  12  months— $450  bil- 
lion from  spring  2000  to  2001— than  any 
company  in  U.S.  history.  And  Cisco's  cut- 
backs were  hugely  embarrassing  for  a  high- 
flier that  had  been  hiring  1,000  employees 
a  month.  The  pink  slips  came  only  11  days 
after  Chambers  said  that  there  wouldn't 
be  any  layoffs.  And  that  morning  he  had  to 
face  1,400  employees  at  the  company's  big 
get-together  for  everyone  who  had  a  birth- 
day in  that  month. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  X 


Howard  Strlnge 

chairman  and  C.E.O., 

Sony  Corporation  of 

America.  Stringer 

continues  to  consolidate 

his  power,  overseeing 

Sony's  push  to  dominate  the 

U.S.  movie,  TV,  music, 

and  electronics  markets. 


MARTHA  STEWART 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


OMNIMEDIA 


1997 

NONE 


1996 

NONE 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Martha's  Mikaclu—Stew- 
art  took  her  billion-dollar  media-and- 
merchandising  empire  public  in  1999,  and 
this  year  announced  plans  for  a  major 
international  expansion  in  Japan  (she  has 
already  pushed  into  Canada  and  Brazil), 
where  she  will  publish  a  Japanese  edition  of 
Martha  Stewart  Living  to  be  called  just  plain 
Martha.  Stewart  will  also  hawk  her  products 
to  Japanese  consumers  and  continue  to 
broadcast  a  dubbed  version  of  her  TV  show 
on  Japan's  LaLa  network.  The  deal,  which 
is  with  the  Seiyu,  Ltd.,  company,  was  sealed 
by  Stewart  with  a  lunch  at  her  Westport. 
Connecticut,  home.  The  dazzled  business-: 
men  were  escorted  into  Martha's  chicken 
coop,  where  they  gathered  their  own  eggs 
for  omelettes;  Stewart  also  served  freshlyi 
squeezed  orange  juice  which  she  had  set 
cretly  spiked  with  vodka. 
BIG  WIN:  Synergy  is  now  back  in  fashionn 
and  Stewart,  having  preached  the  impon 
tance  of  the  s-word  from  the  time  she  start 
ed  her  company  in  1990,  seems  like  a  busi-. 
ness  sage,  having  stuck  to  her  synergistic: 
guns.  Martha  Stewart  Living  magazine,  he»: 
TV  show,  her  books,  and  her  thousand;! 
of  products  (everything  from  clothespinsi 
to  Wedgwood  plates)  are  all  neatly  and  em 
viably  intertwined,  and  Stewart,  60,  isn' 
shy  about  saying  that  AOL  Time  Warner- 
her  former  corporate  masters— could  learn 
a  thing  or  two  from  her.  At  Kmart,  Slew* 
art's  Martha  Stewart  Everyday  line  ex: 
panded  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  nev 
Kmart  chairman  is  betting  on  Stewart  bigi 
time  to  help  him  revive  the  troubled  mass, 
market  chain. 
BIG  LOSS:  After  beating  Wall  Street's  earn: 
ings  expectations  for  seven  consecutivi\ 
quarters,  the  company  lowered  its  secondi 
quarter  earnings  estimate  and  ended  it 
winning  streak.  Earnings  slipped  13  percen 
and  the  company  warned  that  slow  advertis 
ing  sales  will  hurt  full-year  profits.  Stewart' 
stock,  up  6  percent  for  the  year,  is  outpei 
forming  the  Standard  &  Poor's  500  Index 
She  owns  96  percent  of  her  company  ant 
is  the  second-richest  self-made  woman  ii 
America,  after  Theresa  Pan,  owner  of  Pai 
Communications.  Oprah  Winfrey  is  No. 
This  winter  she  plans  to  move  to  a  150-acr 
farm  in  Bedford,  New  York  (the  neighbor 
include  Ralph  Lauren,  Michael  Crichtor 
and  George  Soros),  where  she  wantc 
to  build  a  helipad;  Bedford's  town  cour 
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Orange  with  Attitude. 


re  you  typeO? 


BACARDI  RUM  WtTM  NATURAL  OpANGE  FLAVOR 


BACARDIO 
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cil  said  no  way— even  though  Stewart  plied 

them  with  cookies  and  lemonade  at  one 

hearing. 

YEAR  AHEAD:   4 


JONATHAN  L. 
DOLGEN 

SHERRY  LANSING 

,  -^^K__ 
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PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  The  midrange  hits  keep 
on  coming.  Demonstrating  the  virtue  of 
prudence  yet  again.  Paramount  is  No.  1  in 
market  share  this  year  thanks  to  such  low- 
risk  pictures  as  Save  the  Last  Dance,  Down 
to  Earth,  Along  Came  a  Spider,  and  Tomb 
Raider,  which  despite  poor  reviews  has  made 
$129  million.  Its  slate  of  upcoming  films- 
Cameron  Crowe's  Vanilla  Sky,  with  Tom 
Cruise  and  Penelope  Cruz,  Changing  Lanes, 
starring  Samuel  L.  Jackson  and  Ben  Affleck, 
and  Zoolander,  based  on  Ben  Stiller's  petu- 
lant male-model  character— may  even  prom- 
ise something  a  tad  more  sophisticated. 
BIG  WIN:  Famously  enamored  of  each  oth- 
er (they've  gone  on  family  vacations  togeth- 
er for  five  years  straight),  they  come  to 
work  without  excess  political  baggage,  Dol- 
gen  claims.  Moreover,  in  a  climate  in  which 
foreign  investment  may  be  drying  up  for 
other  companies.  Paramount,  the  pioneer 
of  co-financing,  still  has  eager  partners- 
some  of  them  surprising.  When  P^/nV/v  jok- 
ingly suggested  that  Paramount  might  be 
getting  co-financed  by  Native  American- 
casino  money,  "a  week  later  I  got  a  letter 
from  someone  saying  he  represented  some 
Native  American  money,"  says  Dolgen. 
who  is  56. 

BIG  LOSS:  UPN,  the  Struggling  television  net- 
work, is  paying  $2.3  million  per  episode  for 
Buffy  the  Vampire  Slayer  (formerly  of  the 
WB)  and  may  lose  as  much  as  $80  million 
per  year  on  it.  Lansing,  57,  a  delegate  to 
the  2000  Democratic  National  Convention, 
who  got  misty-eyed  when  Joe  Lieberman 
became  the  first  Jewish  vice-presidential 
candidate,  has  been  depressed.  "'It's  been 
very  painful  for  me  to  watch  the  Lieberman 
bill,  the  way  that  they  have  been  trying  to 
homogenize  the  movies.  It  is  very  painful  for 
me  that  this  has  come  from  the  Democratic 
Party,"  Lansing  says.  "I  feel  very  strongly 
that  there  are  certain  R-rated  movies  that 
kids  should  see." 
YEAR  AHEAD:  -► 

VANITY     FAIR 


J3M 

^^JEFF  BEZOS 

2000     1999       1998      1997       199* 

24             14             26         NOME        NONE 

PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Having  lured  his  more 
than  35  million  customers  through  the  years 
with  deep  discounts,  Bezos  took  a  risk  when 
he  ratcheted  up  some  of  Amazon's  prices  in 
an  attempt  to  cut  the  losses  at  his  virtual 
shopping  mall  and  finally  appease  nervous 
investors  by  making  some  money.  The  move 
provoked  anger  and  groans  among  on-line 
shoppers,  but  it  worked  perfectly:  even  though 
Amazon's  revenues  from  its  core  business  of 
selling  books,  music,  and  videos  were  nearly 
fiat,  the  higher  prices  improved  its  gross  prof- 
its. Now  Bezos  predicts  that  Amazon  will 
make  its  first-ever  "operating  profit,"  mean- 
ing that  in  the  fourth  quarter  it  will  be  in  the 
black— that  is  if  you  don't  count  what  it  will 
have  to  pay  out  to  service  the  $130  million 
a  year  it  spends  on  interest  for  its  more  than 
$2  billion  debt.  He  can  help  cover  those 
costs  with  the  $100  million  he  recently  col- 
lected from  AOL,  a  new  strategic  partner. 
BIG  WIN:  Last  year  Amazon  sold  $2.8  bil- 
lion worth  of  all  kinds  of  goods,  meaning 
that  it  had  greater  annual  revenue  than  any 
other  five-year-old  start-up  ever.  And,  even 
sweeter,  Bezos  defied  the  cataclysmic  pre- 
dictions of  his  longtime  scourge,  the  analyst 
Ravi  Suria  of  Lehman  Brothers,  who  kept 
warning  that  Amazon  might  go  broke.  The 
company  still  has  more  than  $600  million 
in  cash,  and  Moody's  even  upped  its  cred- 
it rating  from  "stable"  to  "positive." 
BIG  LOSS:  In  January,  Bezos,  37,  eliminated 
1,300  jobs,  cutting  15  percent  of  his  workforce. 
It  wasn't  Amazon's  first  round  of  layoffs,  but 
it  was  its  biggest.  The  company  closed  a 
warehouse  in  Georgia  and  a  customer-service 
center  in  Washington  State.  And  it  lost  its 
number-two  man,  43-year-old  Joe  Galli,  who 
had  vestiges  of  an  old-economy  mentality. 
(He  had  come  from  Black  &  Decker.) 
YEAR  AHEAD:  X 


^^k    y       Jam 

LOUIS  GERSTNER 

PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 

2000     1999       1998      1997       1996 
23        10         II         7          9 

PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Gerstner's  contract  ex- 
pires on  March  1,  when  he  turns  60,  the  age 
at  which  IBM's  bosses  have  traditionally  re- 


tired, and  even  though  he  hasn't  said  wher 
he'll  leave,  he's  thought  to  be  in  the  final  yea: 
of  his  remarkably  successful,  nearly  decade 
long  tenure.  Gerstner  (who  was  knighted  b\ 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  in  June)  won't  have  tc 
worry  about  having  enough  cash  for  his  re 
tirement:  in  May  he  pocketed  $46.8  millior 
by  selling  750,000  shares.  And  recently  ht 
ended  a  long  period  of  intense  speculatior 
when  he  said  that  his  heir  apparent  is  San 
Palmisano,  50,  a  career  IBM  apparatchil 
(he's  been  there  since  he  was  22)  who  i; 
said  to  be  friendlier  and  warmer  than  Gerst 
ner.  In  this  weird  back-to-the-future  era 
when  names  such  as  Bush,  Cheney,  anc 
Rumsfeld  are  running  the  country  again, 
it  all  that  surprising  that  Palmisano  is  i 
close  friend  of  IBM's  C.E.O.  from  the  dart 
old  days,  John  Akers? 
BIG  WIN:  Gerstner  looked  prescient  for  hav 
ing  called  the  dot-coms  "fireflies  before  thf 
storm."  IBM's  solidity  was  very  appealing 
to  big  corporate  customers  during  econom 
ic  uncertainty  and  industry  turmoil,  anc 
its  profits  rose  at  a  time  when  rivals  lib 
Hewlett-Packard  struggled  with  layoffs.  Bu 
IBM's  biggest  wins  continued  to  come  from 
its  famous  labs:  in  May  its  researchers  saic 
they  could  use  a  three-atom-thick  layer  o 
ruthenium,  an  obscure  precious  metal  simt 
ilar  to  platinum,  to  quadruple  the  storage 
capacity  of  disk  drives.  The  advance  meansi 
that  a  small  portable  device  could  hold 
dozens  of  full-length  digital  movies. 
BIG  LOSS:  The  best-selling  book  IBMandtlui 
Holocaust,  by  Edwin  Black,  claimed  that  thii 
Nazis  used  IBM's  punch-card  and  tabulatinji 
machines  to  help  them  identify  and  locatti 
Europe's  Jews,  send  them  to  death  camps,  anc 
seize  their  businesses  and  property.  The  aui 
thor  argued  that  the  death  toll  may  have  beei. 
lower  without  the  use  of  IBM's  machines 

YEAR  AHEAD:  ■♦■ 
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OPRAH  WINFREY 

PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 

40           33            17         NONE        NONO 

PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  You  know  you've  made  i 
when,  at  47,  you're  the  subject  of  a  semester 
long  college  course:  History  298— Opral 
Winfrey,  the  Tycoon,  at  the  University  o 
Illinois  Urbana-Champaign.  Another  sign 
you  can  make  the  offer  that  can't  be  re 
fused,  as  Oprah  did  in  May  when  sh' 
bought  a  42-acre  Montecito,  California,  es 
tate  to  add  to  her  collection  of  homes.  Th 
sellers,  who  had  purchased  the  spread  thrc' 
years  ago  for  $14  million,  had  no  intentioi 
of  parting  with  it,  continued  on  page  zs 
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ts  all  kinds  of  heat  on  the  world'";,  torturers.  And  then  she  hits  the  gytTi.  Shante  is  a 
member  of  Amnesty  International,  f  very  month,  Shante  sends  e-mails  to  world  leaders,  urging  them 

to  ',\i)\i  iortiiriiii',  .irid  killing  the  prisoners  in  llieir  jails. 

Aiiiiiciily  liilcrii.ilioii.'il  works.  Tlianks  tu  the  countless  letters,  faxes  and  e-mails  sent  by  our  one 

ruillKjn  membni',,  Ainm:sty  International  has  helped  free  over  40,000  people  and  has  prevented 

the  torture  of  countless  others,  one  by  one,  all  over  tfie  world. 

You  can  help  too.  All  you  have  to  do  is  become  a  member  during  our  40th  anniversary.  It's  easy. 

Call,  write  or  log  on  and  loin  Amnesty  International.     1.800. AMNESTY       amnestyusa.org/shante 


thev  never  heard  of  Shante  Smalls. 
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jlONTlNUED     FROM     PAGE     278     Until     Oprah 

;  wrote  a  check  for  a  reported  $50  million. 

I  BIG  WIN:  0:  The  Oprah  Magazine  won  Ad- 

:  nrtising  Age's  two  top  prizes:  Launch  of  the 
^car  and  Magazine  of  the  Year.  (It  was  also 
Uln-eek's  Start-up  of  the  Year.)  With  a  circu- 
1  ilion  north  of  2.5  million,  it  has  already  sur- 
passed Martha  Stewart's  10-year-old  L/vwg. 
;//('  Oprah  Winfrey  Show  leads  its  closest 
i   S.  daytime  talk  foe  by  an  astounding  61 

j  percent.  In  November,  Winfrey  re-upped  for 
nother  two  years,  extending  her  reign  through 

,  the  2003-2004  TV  season.  Her  book  club 
continues  to  create  instant  best-sellers,  but 
it's  not  just  books  and  magazines  that 
Winfrey  can  sell:  in  the  two  days  after  her 
Oprah"  endorsement  of  Spanx  panty  hose, 
$30,000  worth  of  footless  hose  was  sold  over 
the  Internet. 

BIG  LOSS:  The  early  loss  of  four  key  editori- 
al staffers  at  O  did  little  to  enhance  Wmfrey's 
"You  Go,  Girl"  image,  and  the  underpricing 
of  ad  pages  cost  Harpo  and  partner  Hearst 
millions  of  dollars.  Oxygen  Media,  the  cable- 
TV/Web  company  Wmfrey  co-founded,  is 
showing  few  signs  of  life,  despite  Winfrey's 
commitment  to  host  a  12-part  series  about 
learning  to  use  a  computer. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  ^ 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Allen's  annual  gather- 
ings for  media  potentates  at  his  Sun  Valley, 
Idaho,  ranch  often  give  way  to  big  corporate- 
wedding  announcements.  This  year  there 
were  two:  Michael  Eisner  and  Rupert  Mur- 
doch hammered  out  Disney's  deal  for  Fox 
Kamily  Worldwide,  and  Yahoo  C.E.O.  Ter- 
ry Semel  and  Sony  C.E.O.  Howard  Stringer 
ironed  out  the  details  of  a  new  partnership. 
More  ominous,  according  to  one  attendee, 
vere  Warren  Buffett  telling  the  assembled 
hat  he  doesn't  expect  the  stock  market  to 
1  )ounce  back  for  another  five  years,  and  Bill 
Gates  outlining  his  friendly  offer  to  have 
liis  engineers  fix  computers  plugged  into 
ins  MSN  from  a  remote  location.  Mean- 
bile,  Allen  &  Company's  61-year-old  pres- 
ident recently  discovered  the  joy  of  file 
^haring.  "I  figured  out  how  to  use  an  MP3 
player.  That's  a  big  deal  for  someone  my 
age,"  says  Allen. 

BIG  WIN:  As  for  deals,  the  troubled  German 
media  group  EM. TV  and  Merchandising 
has  enlisted  Allen  to  help  it  sell  off  the  Jim 
•  Henson  Company.  Walt  Disney  and  AOL 
rime  Warner  are  rumored  to  be  interested. 


And  Priceline.com,  a  notably  shaky  Allen 
&  Company  investment,  pulled  off  a  rare 
dot-com  conquest:  it  posted  a  profit.  The 
formerly  high-flying  comparison-shopping 
site,  which  looked  like  it  had  crashed,  net- 
ted almost  $3  million  in  the  second  quarter. 
Allen,  whose  personal  assets  are  some- 
where between  $1.6  and  $1.8  billion,  has  re- 
cently put  up  $20  million  for  the  Global 
Education  Network,  an  on-line  college  pro- 
gram that  features  courses  from  Brown, 
Wellesley,  and  his  alma  mater  Williams. 
Allen  has  hired  former  presidential  candi- 
date Bill  Bradley,  an  old  friend,  to  be  a 
managing  director  of  his  firm. 
BIG  LOSS:  Katharine  Graham,  the  84-year- 
old  grande  dame  of  the  Washington  Post 
Co.,  died  in  a  Boise  hospital  after  a  fall  at 
Allen's  retreat.  She  was  on  her  way  to  play 
bridge  with  Warren  Buffett  and  Bill  Gates. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  ■*■ 


I9»4 

NONE 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  When  Vivendi  boiiglil 
Universal  parent  Seagram,  the  fate  of  the 
convivial,  billiards-playing  former  CAA 
agent  Meyer,  57,  was  unclear,  and  most  ob- 
servers expected  Meyer's  new  French  mas- 
ters to  swan  into  the  famed  Universal  com- 
missary and  commit  the  classic  managerial 
blunders  of  foreign  owners  new  to  the  com- 
plex culture  of  Hollywood.  Instead,  Meyer 
has  stayed  on  to  lead  Universal  through  a 
hot  streak,  with  nine  films  grossing  more 
than  $100  million  each  over  the  past  two 
years. 

BIG  WIN:  Universal's  hits,  under  the  watch  of 
Meyer  and  Universal  Pictures  chairman 
Stacey  Snider,  included  Oscar  takers  Gladi- 
ator (produced  with  DreamWorks)  and  Erin 
Brockovich.  and  continued  through  the  sum- 
mer with  the  likes  of  The  Mummy  Returns 
(which  has  already  reaped  $400  million 
woridwide),  The  Fast  and  the  Furious,  and 
Jurassic  Park  III.  This  summer,  Vivendi  re- 
warded Meyer's  efforts  by  putting  much  of 
the  filmmaking  responsibilities  of  its  Stu- 
dioCanal  film  unit  under  Universal's  aegis. 
BIG  LOSS:  With  its  penchant  for  sequels 
{Nuttv  Professor  II:  The  Khimps.  American 
Pie  2),  Universal  seems  to  be  playing  it  aw- 
fully safe.  And,  this  being  Hollywood,  not 
everything  Meyer  and  Snider  touch  turns  to 
gold.  Gone  but  not  forgotten:  cartoonish 
atrocities  The  Adventures  of  Rocky  and  Bull- 
winkle  and  Josie  and  the  Pussycats. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  ^ 
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GORDON 
CRAWFORD 

KNAGEMENT  COMPANY 

PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 

32        23        25        26        19 

PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Crawford,  a  ubiquitous 
behind-the-scenes  media  player,  showed  off  his 
superb  connections  when  he  teamed  up  with 
Saudi  prince  Al-Waleed  to  invest  in  Premiere 
World,  Germany's  2.3-million-subscriber  pay- 
TV  equivalent  of  HBO,  and  when  he  joined 
forces  with  Paul  Allen  to  help  Lions  Gate, 
a  highbrow  indie-film  distributor  that  was 
struggling  financially,  take  over  Trimark  Pic- 
tures, a  profitable  maker  of  slice-and-dice 
thrillers.  But  his  biggest  move  came  just 
before  New  Year's,  when  Capital  Research 
bought  a  5.2  percent  stake  in  Yahoo,  becom- 
ing its  biggest  institutional  shareholder.  With 
a  total  of  $18  billion  invested  in  media  com- 
panies. Capital  Research  is  also  the  pri- 
mary institutional  stockholder  in  Rupert 
Murdoch's  News  Corp.  and  Barry  Diller's 
USA  Networks,  and  Capital  Research  is  the 
second-biggest  holder  of  Disney  shares. 
BIG  WIN:  Crawford,  54,  looked  wise  for  his 
dramatic  move  of  selling  off  around  $7.4  bil- 
lion worth  of  cable  stocks  last  year,  since  most 
of  the  cable  operators  still  haven't  responded 
aggressively  enough  to  the  threats  from  the 
increasingly  popular  high-speed  telephone 
connections  and  digital  satellite  hookups. 
BIG  LOSS:  When  he  dumped  cable  stocks, 
Crawford  shifted  his  emphasis  from  content 
distributors  to  content  providers,  and  though 
some  of  his  holdings  have  done  relatively 
well  in  the  misery  of  the  economic  downturn, 
he  has  taken  a  hit  on  Viacom,  which  is  down 
35  percent  from  a  year  ago. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  "► 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


2000     1999       1998      1997       1994 
NONE       NONE       NONE      NONE       NONE 


NORMAN 
PEARLSTINE 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


44       41 


1998 
47 


1997 
42 


199* 
37 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Still  morc  of  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  Henry  Luce's  old  Time  Inc.— the 
cushy  perks,  the  house  library,  the  clubby.  Ivy 
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283 
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League  esprit— disappeared  this  past  year, 
but  people  disagree  over  what's  to  blame:  the 
rotten,  recessionary  advertising  climate  or  the 
new,  aggressive  corporate  masters  at  AOL, 
which  swallowed  up  the  more  than  60  mag- 
azines that  Logan,  57,  and  Pearlstine,  59,  su- 
pervise. Whatever  is  at  fault,  for  the  folks  at 
Time.  Sports  llhistmlcd.  People.  Fortune,  and 
the  company's  other  titles,  it  was  a  year  of  lay- 
offs and  buyouts,  retrenchment  and  rumors. 
BIG  WIN:  Nearly  10  years  after  he  turned 
around  the  fortunes  of  Fortune  and  the  rest 
of  Time  Inc.,  Logan,  whose  magazines 
would  dry  up  if  other  people  gave  as  few  in- 
terviews as  he  does,  seems  to  enjoy  the  con- 
fidence of  just  about  everyone.  Employees 
see  him  as  their  bulwark  against  really  Dra- 
conian cutbacks  from  AOL;  as  for  AOL, 
this  past  year  it  sank  $2  billion  into  buying 
existing  magazines.  Business  2.0  among 
them,  as  well  as  the  British  publishing  giant 
IPC  Media— the  route  it  has  clearly  come  to 


prefer  over  start-ups— a  move  widely  seen  as 
a  vote  of  confidence  for  Logan.  And  why 
not?  People.  Time,  and  Sports  Iliustniteci 
ranked  one,  two,  and  three  among  maga- 
zines in  advertising  dollars  last  year. 
BIG  LOSS:  Ad  pages  are  down  about  10  per- 
cent from  a  year  ago,  though  that's  less  than 
the  industry  average.  Much  of  Time  Inc.'s 
institutional  memory  disappeared  when 
nearly  300  senior  people  took  buyouts.  For 
a  time,  it  looked  as  if  Pearlstine  was  on  his 
way  out.  To  colleagues  he  seemed  restless- 
he  went  off  to  edit  Swimming  Acro.ss.  the  au- 
tobiography of  Intel's  Andrew  Grove— and 
looking  over  his  shoulder,  most  notably  at 
Walter  Isaacson,  then  Time  Inc.'s  editorial 
director.  But  Isaacson  has  since  moved  to 
the  top  job  at  CNN  (a  move  Pearlstine  re- 
portedly learned  of  from  reading  a  Fortune 
page  proof),  and  a  re-invigorated  Pearlstine 
has  signed  on  for  three  more  years. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  -•■ 


PREVK)US  RANKINGS 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  After  a  relatively  disap- 
pointing 2000,  younger  brother  Bob's  Di- 
mension Films  has  emerged  as  Miramax's 
bread  and  butter.  The  Wayans  brothers' 
Scary  Movie  2  has  raked  in  $67  million,  and 
Spy  Kids  has  made  $  106  million.  Known  as 
"the  Quiet  Man"  and  described  by  some  as 
"Harvey  without  the  chann,"  Bob,  47,  prefers 
obsessing  about  his  work  to  schmoozing. 
BIG  WIN:  The  Weinsteins  scored  again  by 
helping  finance  the  biggest  Broadway  hit 
in  years,  Mel  Brooks's  The  Producers.  Oni 
top  of  it  all,  Harvey's  salesman  skills  havei 
reached  new  heights.  How  else  to  explain  ai 
best-picture  Academy  Award  nomination  fon 
the  light-as-a-souffle  Chocokitl 
BIG  LOSS:  The  outcome  of  the  presidential]! 
election  was  so  painful  for  Harvey,  49,  wha 
was  with  AI  Gore  at  four  a.m.  in  Miamii 
on  election  eve,  that  he  has  decided  to  backl 
away  from  politics  for  the  time  being.  Not' 5' 
that  making  movies  is  stress-free.  During  < 
luncheon  at  the  Majestic  Beach  hotel  ir 
Cannes  for  his  foreign  distributors,  the  moot 
got  ugly  when  Harvey  conferred  upon  Frencl 
distributor  Jean  Labadie  of  Bac  Films  tht 
award  of  "worst  distributor  in  the  world' 
for  his  work  with  Chocokit  and  threw  a  din 
ner  roll  at  him.  Five  months  later,  botl 
Weinstein  and  Labadie  insist  it  was  a  joke 

YEAR  AHEAD:  •*- 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Yahoo,  mired  in  mterny 
intrigues,  blew  its  chance  for  big  deals  witl 


VANITY     FAIR 
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Now  in  Paperback ! 


George  magazine: 

"Come  the  year  3000  ...  history  will  judge  us  by  Vanity  Fair's 

Hollywood.  A  pop-culture  time  capsule  that's  bound  to  be 

one  of  the  definitive  accounts  of  20th-century  America." 

Regis  Philbin,  Live  with  Regis  and  Kelly: 

"You're  gonna  love  this  book!" 

Martin  Scorsese: 

"[These]  striking,  beautiful  photographs — of  the  icons 

of  the  studios'  golden  age  seamlessly  interwoven  with  their 

modern  successors — capture  on  the  page  the  magic 

and  glamour  of  the  dreamworld  called  Hollywood." 

House  &  Garden: 

"Put  it  on  the  coffee  table  next  to  the  candy 
dish  and  see  which  is  more  irresistible." 

E!  News  Daily: 

"The  ultimate  showbiz  family  album " 

Liz  Smith: 

"If  you  buy  just  one 

gift]  book,  don't  hesitate 

to  make  it  the  massive 

Vanity  Fair's  Hollywood." 

Chicago  Tribune: 

"Luscious." 


Matt  Lauer,  Today: 

"Amazing." 


The  New  York  Times: 

"The  best  of  the  old 
Vanity  Fair  and  the  new." 

Time: 

"This  is  the  ultimate 
Hollywood  picture  history." 

USA  Today: 

"A  stunning  collection." 

New  Yorfc  Post: 

"Pure  movie  magic."  Rated  the  season's 
No.  I  coffee-table  book. 

Steven  Spielberg: 

"Here  is  a  remarkable  gallery  of 
personal  moments  and  uninhibited  vanities 
captured  forever  by  the  people  who 
dwell  on  the  other  side  of  our  mirrors." 


Three  hundred  twenty  pages  of  power  and  scandal, 

beauty  and  glamour — in  full  color — from  VIKING  STUDIO. 
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the  other  powers  of  Hollywood  and  Silicon 
Valley.  The  company  rebuffed  overtures  from 
Disney's  Michael  Eisner,  who  wanted  an 
alliance  or  acquisition  that  might  have 
promoted  Yahoo  on  ABC  and  given  it  on- 
line video  feeds  from  ESPN  and  ABC  News. 
And  when  Yahoo  tried  to  bolster  its  size  by 
buying  the  eBay  auction  Web  site,  Yahoo 
president  Jeff  Mallett  torpedoed  the  deal 
because  he  didn't  want  to  be  bigfooted  by 
eBay's  Meg  Whitman  in  the  new  power 
structure.  Then,  as  Yahoo  flailed  in  the  ad- 
vertising downturn,  billionaire  co-founder 
Jerry  Yang,  32,  publicly  cried  when  he  and 
the  rest  of  the  board  pushed  out  C.E.O. 
Tim  Koogle,  who  was  seen  more  as  a  starry- 
eyed  visionary  than  a  manager.  For  his 
successor  Yang  (who  lost  82  percent  of  his 
wealth  in  the  dot-com  crash)  lured  Holly- 
wood legend  Terry  Semel,  whom  he  first 
met  at  Herb  Allen's  Sun  Valley  retreat.  (One 
hundred  forty  candidates,  reportedly,  were 
considered  for  the  position,  including  sev- 
eral top  executives  at  AOL  Time  Warner.) 
It  helped  that  Semel  is  also  a  friend  of 
Gordon  Crawford  of  Capital  Research,  one 
of  Yahoo's  biggest  outside  investors.  Semel, 
58,  now  draws  a  $300,000  salary  at  Yit- 
hoo,  which  is  insignificant  compared  with 
the  $10  million  to  $30  million  a  year  he 
used  to  earn  as  co-C.E.O.  of  Warner  Bros. 
He  stands  to  make  tens  of  millions  from 
his  options  if  he  revives  Yahoo's  shares. 
Not  that  he  needs  the  money:  he  left  War- 
ner Bros,  two  years  ago  with  some  $200 
million  worth  of  stock  and  options,  which 
should  be  enough  to  pay  for  fuel  for  his 
Gulfstream  IV  to  take  him  around  to  his 
houses  in  Bel  Air  and  Malibu  and  his  $  12 
million  apartment  in  Manhattan  -that  is, 
when  he's  not  in  his  new  open  cubicle  in 
Silicon  Valley. 

BIG  WIN:  In  late  July,  after  two  years  of 
serious  discussions,  Yahoo  announced  a 
broad  marketing  alliance  with  Sony.  It  was 
the  first  significant  deal  under  Semel's 
leadership.  (Last  year,  when  Yahoo  stock 
was  trading  as  high  as  $237.50,  it  could 
have  bought  a  giant  media  company  out- 
right.) The  new  strategy  would  most  likely 
add  users  and  increase  revenues.  (About 
80  percent  of  the  company's  revenues  are 
generated  by  selling  ads  on  its  Web  sites.) 
Yahoo,  with  more  than  200  million  "visi- 
tors" every  month,  secured  its  place  along- 
side AOL  and  Microsoft's  MSN  as  one  of 
the  three  dominant  Web  "portals,"  surviv- 
ing the  threats  from  failed  contenders  such 
as  Disney's  Go. 

BIG  LOSS:  Yahoo  was  badly  hurt  by  the 
slump  in  advertising  sales,  and  it  suffered 
through  its  first  layoffs,  cutting  420  of  its 
3,500  workers.  In  April  it  reported  its  first 
quarterly  loss  in  two  years.  After  receiving 
numerous  messages  from  users  and  conser- 
vative groups,  Yahoo  caved  in  to  demands  to 


remove  "adult-related  products"  from  the  site, 
including  the  sale  of  pornographic  videos. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  X 
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PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  CAA  continues  to  keep 
it  in  the  family,  its  latest  big-ticket  cross- 
pollination  being  the  mating  of  clients  Cruise 
(Tom)  and  Cruz  (Penelope)  in  Cameron 
Crowe's  upcoming  December  release.  Vanilla 
Sky.  Cruz  also  has  a  multimillion-dollar  deal 
with  Ralph  Lauren,  who  also  happens  to  be 
a  CAA  client. 

BIG  WIN:  Over  the  last  year,  43  percent  of 
the  total  box  office  globally  is  attributable  to 
CAA  director  clients,  according  to  CAA's 
41-year-old  president.  Richard  Lovett.  CAA 
clients  got  a  total  of  16  Oscar  nominations 
this  year.  And  in  general  CAA  talent  remains 
at  the  top  of  the  heap,  with  800-pound  go- 
rillas such  as  Cruise,  Anthony  Hopkins,  Al 
Pacino  (all  in  the  stable  of  managing  part- 
ner Rick  Nicita),  and  Steven  Spielberg,  Tom 
Hanks,  Brad  Pitt,  Hugh  Grant,  and  Gwyneth 
Paltrow,  producers  such  as  Imagine  Enter- 
tainment's Ron  Howard  and  Brian  Grazer, 
and  director  stars  such  as  Sam  Mendes 
(American  Beauty),  Chris  Columbus  (Har- 
ry Potter),  and  Stephen  Daldry  (Billy  Elliot). 
Yet  the  agency  has  maintained  its  reputa- 
tion for  not  strong-arming  clients  into  taking 
dreck  for  the  sake  of  the  quick  buck.  Some- 
thing can  also  be  said  for  the  premium 
CAA  places  on  loyalty  in  a  faithless  busi- 
ness: Rob  Light,  head  of  the  music  division 
and  17-year  CAA  vet,  was  appointed  to  be 
its  first  new  board  member  in  six  years. 
BIG  LOSS:  CAA's  Patrick  Whitesell,  co-head 
of  the  motion-picture  talent  department,  de- 
fected to  arch-rival  Endeavor;  with  White- 
sell  went  clients  Ben  Affleck,  Matt  Damon, 
Drew  Barrymore,  and  Hugh  Jackman. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  )f 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Clients  Russell  Crovvt 
(who  won  the  best-actor  Oscar  for  Gladia 
tor),  Michael  Douglas  and  Catherine  Zeta 
Jones  ( Traffic),  and  Eddie  Murphy  (Shrek 
scored  major  hits  for  the  agency.  And  buildj; 
ing  on  its  success  with  Who  Wants  to  Be  cs 
Millionaire,  the  agency  packaged  NBC';! 
insultingly  successful  Fear  Factor  and  bro  J 
kered  the  deal  that  brought  The  Weakest 
Link  and  its  puritan  dominatrix  host,  Anna! 
Robinson,  to  America. 
BIG  WIN:  After  the  summer-2000  loss  of  megaa 
client  Tom  Clancy  to  Mike  Ovitz's  AMG  ano( 
the  defection  of  top  literary  agent  Rober' 
Gottlieb  last  September,  William  Morris  des> 
perately  needed  to  shore  up  its  literary  divii 
sion.  This  year  WMA  acquired  the  WriterV 
Shop,  a  New  York  boutique  representing  Pel 
ter  Mayle  and  Alice  Munro,  and  hired  staa 
ICM  agent  Suzanne  Gluck,  who  brought 
over  clients  John  Berendt  and  Caleb  Carr. 
BIG  LOSS:  Professionally,  Wiatt,  54,  may  bo 
happiest  when  he  is  surrounded  by  youngee 
agents  watching  him  roll  calls,  but  with  all 
the  fresh  blood— 19  new  agents  in  the  tw«« 
years  since  Wiatt  came  over  from  ICM- 
older  William  Morris  pros  are  feeling  thn 
squeeze.  What's  more,  the  young  guns  haven'i 
brought  in  enough  A-listers  to  justify  theii 
inflated  salaries;  the  biggest  names  from  thn 
past  year:  Darren  Star,  Lil'  Kim,  and  Mai 
donna's  husband,  Guy  Ritchie. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  ^ 


49        44        42       50 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Berg,  54,  held  on  to  JiJ^ 
lia  Roberts  when  her  primary  agent  of  11 
years,  Elaine  Goldsmith-Thomas,  left  to  joL 
Joe  Roth's  Revolution  Studios.  He  also  held 
onto  Jennifer  Lopez,  another  ex-Goldsmith 
Thomas  client,  who  became  the  first  persod 
ever  to  hit  the  top  of  recording  and  film  chartij 
simultaneously  when  her  CD  J.Lo  and  he 
movie  The  Wedding  Planner  were  releasee 
BIG  WIN:  Oscar  night.  ICM  had  16  Acaden 
Award  nominees.  Clients  Laura  Linney,  JoaJ 
Allen,  and  Roberts  were  each  nominated  fdil 
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FASHION  TARGETS  BREAST  CANCER 

THURSDAY  THROUGH  SUNDAY 
OCTOBER  18,19,20,21 


JOIN  THIS  EXTRAORDINARY 
NATIONWIDE  SHOPPING  EVENT 
AT  SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE 
DURING  WHICH  A  PERCENTAGE  OF 
SALES  WILL  BE  DONATED  TO 
NATIONAL  AND  LOCAL 
BREAST  CANCER  CHARITIES. 


FASHION  TARGETS  BREAST  CANCER  IS  A  CHARITABLE  INITIATIVE  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  FASHION  DESIGNERS  OF  AMERICA. 
CALL  I  -SSS-y?  I  -2323  FOR  THE  STORE  TO  SHOP  NEAR  YOU.  ALSO  VISIT  FASHIONTARGETSBREASTCANCER.COM 


THE    NEW   ESTABLISHMENT    200I 


best  actress;  Roberts  won.  New  Line  Cinemas 
Lord  of  the  Rings  trilogy,  shot  concurrently 
over  15  months— with  a  $270  million  bud- 
get—by client  Peter  Jackson  (Heavenly  Crea- 
tures), promises  to  be  huge.  The  first  of  the 
three  pictures.  The  Fellowship  of  the  Ring, 
will  be  released  in  December,  with  Episodes 
Two  and  Three  following  in  2002  and  2003. 
BIG  LOSS:  Since  August  1999,  15  ICM  agents 
have  followed  Jim  Wiatt  to  William  Morris. 
Also.  ICM  is  said  to  have  had  merger  dis- 
cussions with  upstarts  Endeavor  and  United 
Talent  Agency— "Reports  are  either  erro- 
neous or  exaggerated,"  says  Berg. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  -► 


TED  TURNER 

HtEVIOUS  RANKINGS 

2000     1999       1998      1997       1996 
14         16          5          6          18 

2  8» 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Smce  AOL  and  Time 
Warner  merged.  Turner  has  stated  repeat- 
edly he  was  "fired"  from  the  company, 
despite  retaining  the  title  of  vice-chairman 
and  being  the  company's  biggest  stock- 
holder. Turner's  main  play  of  this  year— an 
attempt  to  buy  part  of  a  Russian  TV  net- 
work—fizzled when  Vladimir  Putins  gov- 
ernment barred  foreign  ownership.  So  Ted's 
gone  back  to  basics,  announcing  the  launch 
of  Ted  Turner  Pictures,  a  new  movie  com- 
pany that  will  concentrate  on  making  doc- 
umentaries and  films  about  his  obsessions: 
the  environment,  the  Civil  War,  the  threat 
of  nuclear  Armageddon. 
BIG  WIN:  Well,  at  least  he's  got  more  money 
than  his  nemesis  Rupert  Murdoch.  Turner's 
net  worth  of  S8.8  billion  is  down  3.3  per- 
cent, but  he  has  a  $  1  billion  edge  over  Mur- 
doch—a reversal  from  last  year.  He  also  got 
the  minor  satisfaction  of  being  kowtowed 
to  by  Jerry  Levin  and  Steve  Case  at  CNN's 
20th-anniversary  celebration  in  Atlanta.  But 
what  happened  to  Case's  vow  at  that  same 
party  that  he  and  Ted  would  be  "joined  at 
the  hip"? 

BIG  LOSS:  With  the  ascendancy  of  Fox  News, 
CNN,  the  company  Turner  created,  was  gut- 
ted, with  10  percent  of  its  workforce  laid  off. 
Turner's  divorce  from  Jane  Fonda  was  final- 
ized earlier  this  year,  and  Turner  confessed  to 
TTie  New  Yorker  that  he  had  considered  sui- 
cide because  of  all  his  troubles  -including  the 
serious  illness  of  his  black  Labrador,  Chief 
YEAR  AHEAD:  -► 

—By  Alan  Deutsehman,  Mare  Goodman.  Mi- 
chael Hogan.  Stephen  Levey.  David  Margolick. 
Judith  Nevvinan, Craig  Off  man.  Evgenia  Peretz, 
Richard  Sikhs,  and  Ned  Zeman.  Reporting 
by  Heather  Fink. 
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STABLISHMENT  NAMES  WHO  HAVE  LOST  YARDAGE 
OR  HAVE  TEMPORARILY  STEPPED  OUT  OF  THE  GAME 


C.  MICHAEL  ARMSTRONG  (last  year's  rank;  29).  The  Harley-riding  62-year-oid  C.E.O.  yearned  to 
re-invent  Ma  Bell  as  u  digital  diva,  but  his  convergence  initiatives  failed— especially  the  Excite@Honne 
Web  portal  and  the  idea  of  offering  local  phone  service  over  cable-TV  lines.  AT&T  has  struggled  v/ith 
a  debilitating  $62  billion  debt,  a  controversial  breakup  plan  that  investors  dislike,  and  an  unsolicited 
takeover  bid  by  Comcast  for  its  cable  operation. 

CARLETON  S.  FIORINA  (last  year's  rank:  38).  2000  v/asn't  a  good  year  for  the  47-yeQr-old  Fiorina. 
She  laid  off  7,000  of  Hev^'lett-Pockard's  88,500  workers  because  of  the  Silicon  Valley  slump,  a  jar- 
ring move  at  a  company  that  has  prided  itself  on  its  paternalistic  culture.  And  she  backed  away  from 
her  plan  to  acquire  the  3 1,000-person  information-technology<onsulting  division  of  Pricewaterhouse- 
Coopers  for  a  reported  $  1 8  billion, 

JOHN  DOERR  (last  year's  rank:  35).  The  famous  venture  capitalist  confessed  that  he  regretted  his  oft- 
quoted  statement  that  the  Internet  is  "the  largest  legal  creation  of  wealth  in  history"  because  it  attract- 
ed so  many  hustlers  who  were  interested  only  in  making  a  fast  buck.  And  Doerr,  50,  looked  bad  when 
The  Nev/  York  Observer  reported  that  he  tried  to  strong-arm  Ravi  Suria,  a  Wall  Street  analyst  who  was 
about  to  criticize  the  stock  of  Amazon.com,  one  of  Doerr's  struggling  ventures. 

MICHAEL  BLOOMBERG  (lost  year's  rank:  22).  The  techno-media  baron,  59,  stepped  down  from  the 
day-to-day  operations  of  his  company,  became  an  instant  Republican,  and  announced  he  was  running 
for  mayor  of  New  York  City.  In  the  Democratic  stronghold  he'll  have  an  uphill  battle.  If  he  loses, 
Bloomberg  says,  he  will  not  return  to  the  helm  of  Bloomberg  LP. 


MOGULS  IN  THE  BULL  PE! 


'  BRIAN  GRAZER  AND  RON  HOWARD,  Founders  and  ccxhoirmen,  Imagine  Entertainment.  Two 
smash  hits  last  year;  NuHy  Professor  //;  The  K/umps  ($123  million)  and  How  fhe  Grmch  Stole  Christ- 
mas, the  year's  top-grossing  film  ($270  million  domestically).  Next  up:  A  Beautiful  Mind  (Russell 
Crowe),  an  Eminem  movie  directed  by  Curtis  Honson,  and  o  live-action  Cof  in  the  Hat. 

BRAD  GREY,  chairman  and  C.E  O.,  Brillsfein-Grey  Entertainment.  Producer,  talent  manager,  and 
godfather  of  Tfie  Sopronos,  Grey  has  been  enlisted  by  New  York  City  mayor  Rudy  Giuliani  to  guide 
his  post-city  hall  career  on  TV  and  in  print. 

ALLEN  GRUBMAN,  founding  partner,  Grubman  Indursky  &  Schindler.  A  powerhouse  in  entertain- 
ment law,  Grubman  earns  $  1 0  million  a  year  representing  high-powered  clients,  including  Madonna, 
David  Geffen,  Martha  Stewart,  and  Jennifer  Lopez,  among  many  others.  (Disclosure:  Grubman  also  ■ 
represents  the  editor  of  this  magazine.) 

BARRY  MEYER  AND  ALAN  HORN,  chairman  and  C.E.O.,  president  and  C.O.O.,  Warner  Bros. 
Horn  oversees  the  movies,  Meyer  manages  the  books.  Next  month's  Harry  Potter  and  the  Sorcerer's 
Stone  promises  to  be  box-office  alchemy.  Also  in  the  works:  an  Oceon's  Eleven  remake  (Julia  Roberts, 
;  George  Clooney)  and  two  new  Matrixes. 

VINOD  KHOSLA,  partner,  Kleiner  Perkins  Caufield  &  Byers,  A  Sun  Microsystems  co-founder  turned 
venture  capitalist,  Khoslo  is  stealing  partner  John  Doerr's  thunder.  His  computer-networking  and 
telecommunications  start-ups  hove  fared  better  than  Doerr's  dot-com/media  start-ups.  In  February, 
Red  Herring  magazine  named  Khosia  "perhaps  the  best  [venture  capitalist)  on  the  planet," 

TOMMY  MOTTOLA,  chairman  and  C.E.O.,  Sony  Music  Entertainment.  Mottolo  heads  the  second- 
largest  music  company,  whose  roster  includes  Destiny's  Child,  Jennifer  Lopez,  Macy  Gray,  and  Aerosmith. 

LARRY  PAGE  AND  SERGEY  BRIN,  co-founders  and  co-presidents,  Google.  Still  in  their  20s,  Page 
and  Brin  oversee  the  popular  search  engine  (backed  by  John  Doerr),  which  powers  Yahoo,  among 
others,  and  can  surf  1,3  billion  Web  pages  in  seconds, 

JAMIE  KELLNER,  chairman  and  C.E.O.,  Turner  Broadcasting  System,  Kellner,  founder  of  the  WB  net- 
work, oversees  Ted  Turner's  empire  (CNN,  TBS,  TNT),  His  first  task:  make  over  CNN, 

RICHARD  PARSONS,  co-C.O,0,,  AOL  Time  Warner.  Oversees  AOL  Time  Warner's  content  busi- 
nesses, including  Warner  Music  Group,  Warner  Bros.,  New  Line  Cinema,  and  Time  Warner  Trade 
Publishing,  Also  co-chairman  of  the  President's  Commission  to  Strengthen  Social  Security, 

JOE  ROTH,  founder.  Revolution  Studios,  Favorite  to  succeed  John  Colley  as  head  of  Sony  Pictures 
Entertainment  Roth  is  set  to  join  the  studio's  board  in  November,  and  then  probably  take  over  when 
Calley  retires  in  2003,  Revolution  is  currently  the  largest  outside  supplier  of  films  to  Sony,  among  them 
America's  Sweethearts  and  the  forthcoming  Black  Hawk  Down,  directed  by  Ridley  Scott. 
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Attorney  Nick  Fallin  made  one  mistake. 


Now,  THE  SYSTEM  THAT  MADE   HIM   RICH... 


IS  MAKING  HIM   PAY. 
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HaMlen  Chi  is^nsen  age  and  occii^^ioN:  20  acor  prove 

lumbia.'-AN  EPISODE  OF  GOOD  LUCK:  George  Lucas  handpicked  Chcisfensen  for  the  role  of  Anckin  Skywolker-fhe  future  Darth  Va- 
der-in  next  spring's  Star  Wars:  Episode  ll-Attack  of  the  Clones.  "My  oldet  brother  waJL.a  Star  Wars  fanatic.  He  is  really  excited,  but  at 
the  some  time  a  little  disappointed  because  I'm  ruining  the  rest  of  the  trilogy  for  him.  He's  like,  'You're  not  Darth  Vaderl'"  YOU  MUST 
BE  CHOKING:  His  first  major  film  role  is  in  this  month's.iife  os  a  House,  as  the  trqufcfe^^nage  son  of  Kristin  Scott  Thomas  and  Kevin 
Kline,  "it's  pretty  intense  how  my  character  is  introduced.  He  wakes  up,  gets  out  ©fe-^^j^aiks  over  ^3  his  closet,  and  starts  huffing 
point.  There's  a  fie  hanging  there,  and  he  lowers  himself  into  it  and  starts  to  get  off  throu||^sphyxiation."  YOUR  PARENTS  MUST  BE 
SO  PROUD:  "I  think  they  were  kind  of  hoping  Iwould  go  to  university,  ofl  aJennisscholarship.'Which  iy||^^^ather  wanted  for  me. 
But  he's  happy  that  I've  found  a  life  doing  this."  THE  FC^8CE,#AS-WITH-Hll;4  FROM  AN.EARLY  AGif''l|p||scovered  when  I  was 
eight  or  nine.  At  the  time,  my  older. Jfer  was  o  jutiiorwbtld  campion  on  the  trampoline  and  my  parents  v;>antecl  to  get  her  an  agent. 
I  was  with  her  in  the  agent's  officefus»  alorig  lor  the  ride;  and  th^y:(3s)ied.m^.if  I  wanted  to  do  comm*'*"-!-^^  -^^'-^^a   <;m,th 
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Mad  about  that  spirit  world!  Nan  crosses  over  into 

.  the  paranonnal  with  psychic  John  Edward 


_  A/^  /VV(r /V^^VVIA/^  to  communicate  with  the 

dead;  I  don't  want  to  talk  to  most/  living  people.  But  when  a 
producer  from  that  new  psychic  talk  show.  Crossing  Over  with 
John  Edward,  called  me  to  be  a  guest,  I  decided  that  this  might 
be  a  rare  opportunity  to  contact  my  childhood  horse.  Lavender, 
who  was  crushed  by  a  meteorite  when  I  was  17.  Oh,  Lavvie  ...  I 
think  of  you  often,  darling;  can  you  hear  me?  You  were  an  in- 
triguing sex  substitute  all  those  years  . . . 

A  very  peppy  "segment  producer"  called  me,  saying  Jane 
Seymour  and  Sebastian  Bach  have  "guested"  on  the  show;  I  was 
impressed,  thinking  she  meant  Jane  Seymour  as  in  Henry  VIITs 
third  wife,  and  Sebastian  Bach  the  composer,  but  she  explained,  no, 
these  are  living  people,  the  first  an  actress  on  a  show  called  Prairie 
Gynecologist  and  the  latter  a  kind  of  rock  star.  I  said,  "Great,  what- 
ever, allons-y"  I  didn't  tell  her  about  Lavender,  though;  I  thought. 
Let's  let  Mr.  Long  Island  Gurdjieff  figure  that  one  out  for  himself 

Came  the  day.  I  wore  Givenchy.  I  looked  divine;  as  my  uphol- 
sterer, Ben,  would  say,  "Ten  pounds  of  gorgeous  in  a  five-pound 
bag."  I  was  feeling  slightly  restless,  though;  1  zipped  over  to  Be- 
melmans  Bar  at  the  Carlyle  and  quaffed  a  few  stingers,  just  to 
take  the  edge  off.  Then  I  cabbed  over  to  the  studio  in  Midtown. 
I  thought  Ld  taken  care  of  my  nerves,  but  while  waiting  in  the 
greenroom  I  spilled  an  enormous  platter  of  melon  balls  down 
my  front,  causing  my  dress— fortunately,  melon-hued— to  stiffen 
and  shrink  into  a  sort  of  fructose-encrusted  body  truss:  shghtly 
upsetting,  and  of  much  interest  to  the  studio's  large  community 


of  houseflies.  Worse,  there  was  no  time  to  change:  the  stage  ma 
ager  grabbed  my  arm  and  took  me  to  the  set. 

I  sat  in  a  chair.  The  cameras  rolled.  Edward  frowned  at  tl 
floor,  lost  in  thought,  picking  up  energy.  Suddenly,  Edward's  k 
leg  started  twitching,  and  I  thought.  That's  Lavvie,  that's  Lawi( 
gait— Lavvie's  canter  must  have  a  power  from  beyond  the  gra\ 
As  slow  as  molasses,  Edward  tilted  his  head  up  at  me,  gave  n 
an  absolutely  piercing  gaze,  and  screamed,  "Lm  sensing  th 
you've  spilled  melon  all  down  the  front  of  your  dress!"  Oh  r 
God,  I  thought,  this  is  possibly  the  worst  moment  of  my  life, 
would  like  to  crawl  under  the  crust  of  the  earth.  "You've  spilli 
melon  all  down  your  front,  and  now  I  see  you  at  a  dry  cleane 
...  I  see  the  dry  cleaner  shaking  his  head  nooooo  ...  I  see  1 1 
words  'fructose-encrusted  body  truss'  . . .  I  see  a  raging  ah 
hohsm  that  cries  out  for  treatment." 

Well,  my  dear,  to  say  that  I  was  mortified  would  be  an  und( 
statement.  You  know,  it  has  long  been  my  ambition— I  may  ha 
mentioned  this  before— to  be  the  next  Brooke  Astor;  this  kii 
of  exposure  cannot  be  said  to  help  me.  Apparently  when  El- 
ward  made  an  appearance  on  Larry  King  Live  two  years  ago,  1 1 
volume  of  calls  generated  by  the  appearance  blew  out  the  shov\ 
switchboard.  I  didn't  blow  out  any  switchboard;  however,  t! 
New  York  Post  put  me  on  their  cover— they  Photoshopped  a  sen 
nude  picture  of  me  onto  a  horse,  and  then  topped  it  off  with  1 1 
honkingly  huge  headline  lady  casaba! 

I  have  seen  the  future,  and  it  is  melon-y. 
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his  rimless  specta- 
cles, stiff  handsewn  suits,  and  gen- 
tlemanly disinclination  to  turn  on 
either  a  television  or  a  computer, 
Swedish-born,  Paris-trained  Lars 
Nilsson,  creative  director  of  Bill 
Blass,  would  probably  appear  more 
in  character  speaking  into  an  an- 
tique candlestick  phone  than  a  tri- 
band  Nokia.  "I  prefer  to  use  it  as 
an  address  book,"  he  says,  wincing 
when  it  rings  during  lunch  at  Jean- 
Georges.  Could  it  be  the  retired  Mr. 
Blass  himself  (No.  1 ),  who  regular- 
ly offers  "direction  and  advice"  to 
his  34-year-old  successor?  Or  might 
it  be  a  news  flash  from  George 
Malkemus  (No.  4)  of  Manolo 
Blahnik,  mule  supplier  for 
Nilsson's  "neutral,  sporty, 
Gustavian-inspired"  spring 
2002  show?  Perhaps  LVMH's 
Katell  Le  Bourhis  (No.  7), 

^.     ,^  .»»,  whom  Nilsson  befriended  at 

^j^mf'^  *r^^^  '"WMijJgl^^^^*    Lacroix  and  worked  with  at 

^^^^^l  ^^s£^  -J      ^''"^'  '^  signaling  him  with  an  urgent 

^^^^^^  ^^^fcl     ^^fel^.  message?  "Katell,"  he  says,  "encour- 

aged me  to  move  to  America"— a 
1999  relocation  that  forced  him  to  "fly  for  the  first  time  in  10  years."  So  loathsome  is  plane  trav- 
el to  this  otherwise  worldly  couturier,  he  retains  an  active  membership  in  the  Air  France  Anti-Stress 
Club— No.  3  on  the  speed  dial.  Fortunately,  he  has  only  to  look  across  his  Seventh  Avenue  desk  to 
see  his  closest  classmate  from  French  fashion  school,  Herve  Pierre  (No.  9),  now  Blass's  design  director. 
And  yes,  that  shrill  intrusion  was  the  office,  summoning  Nilsson  to  a  photo  shoot  for  Saks 
Fifth  Avenue,  where  he  has  broken  trunk-show  sales  records.  Blass  loyalists  Judy  Peabody  and 
Nancy  Kissinger,  as  well  as  fashion  fillies  such  as  model  Erin  O'Connor  (No.  14),  are  gravi- 
tating to  Nilsson's  "beautiful,  lasting  clothes,"  he  says  softly.  "No  woman  should  feel  a  need 
to  discard  her  wardrobe  every  six  months."  —amy  fine  collins 
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Understanding  and  Handling 

the  Problems  of  Early 

Childhood,  by  Seimo  Froiberg 

(Simon  &  Schuster).  "I  have  two 

small  boys,  and  living  with  them 

and  my  wife  is  the  only  thing  more 

transfixing  than  my  work.  This  is 

a  dream  book  that  takes  you  into 

the  inner  life  of  children." 
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Mirror:  Practical  Buddhism 
and  the  Search  for  Self, 

by  Woody  Hochswender, 
Greg  N/iartin,  and  Ted 
Morino  ('■/liddleway)."lt  takes 
you  inward  and  outward, 
stimulating  compassion  and 
appreciation  for  ottiers  and 
our  planetary  environment." 
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John  Adams, 

by  David  McCullough 

(Simon  &  Schuster).  "It's  a  fantastic 

book  that  is  beautifully  written. 

When  you  read  this  book, 

it  mokes  you  think  how  lucky  we 

are  to  live  in  America." 
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From:  coaster@penobscot.net 
Date:  Wednesday,  July  18,  2001 

To:  carter@vanityfair.com 

Subj:  LOOK  WHO'S  GOT  E-MAIL! 

Well,  can  you  believe  it?  Ed  Coaster  on  a 
computer!  Thanks  for  getting  me  set  up  witfi 
ttiis  contraption — it  was  of  invaluable  tielp 
when  I  interviewed  Steve  Case  in  Sun  Valley 
for  the  New  Establishment  issue.  Was  able 
to  talk  about  downloads  and  uploads  and 
Google  and  such   Also  got  Bnan  Roberts  of 
Comcast  drunk  for  the  first  time. 


From:  coaster@penobscot.net 
Date:  Thursday,  July  19,  2001 

To:  carter@vanityfair.com 

Sub):  re:  re:  LOOK  WHO'S  GOT  E-MAIL! 

May  I  work  in  some  personal  stuff  in  the  piece 
about  how  I've  only  just  entered  the  brave 
new  world  of  the  Web?  "Famous  writer  enters 
on-line  America,  meets  Mr.  America  Online"? 
It'd  help,  since  Case  was  kind  of  boring. 
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From:  carter@vanityfair.corii 
Date:  Friday,  July  20,  2001 

To:  coaster@penobscot.net 

Subj:  re:  re:  re:  LOOK  WHO'S  GOT  E-MAIL! 

No.  G 


From:  coaster@penobscot.net 
Date:  Thursday,  July  26,  2001 

To:  carter@vanityfair.com 
Subj:  see  attachment 

Hello!  I  seek  your  advice  on  this. 
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-att1.htm 


From:  carter@vanityfair.com 
Date:  Thursday,  July  19,  2001 

To:  coaster@penobscot.net 

Subj:  re:  LOOK  WHO'S  GOT  E-MAIL! 

Congratulations,  Ed.  I  look  forward  to  the 
piece.  G 


From:  coaster@penobscot.net 
Date:  Friday  July  20,  2001 

To:  carter@vanityfair.com 

Subj:  re:  re:  re:  re:  LOOK  WHO'S  GOT  E-MAIL! 

O.K.  then! 


The  Coaster 
Correspondence 

More  of  the  very  expensive 

words  of  Edwin  John  Coaster, 

contributing  editor 


July  23.  20 

Mr.  Michael  Kelly 
The  Allanlic  Monthly 
11  North  'Washington  Street 
Boston,  MA  02114 

Dear  Michael: 

We've  had  a  few  occasions  to  meet  (book  parties  and  til 
like),  but  never  a  chance  to  sit  down  and  have  an  honen 
to-God  talk.  Which  I'd  like  to  do.  since  it's  my  opinioiM 
that  The  Atlantic  is  the  only  mag  out  there  that  gives  a . 
good  goddamn  about  the  kind  of  journalism  that  I  do. 
you  no  doubt  know.  I'm  currently  stuck  at  Vanity  Fair, 
magazine  that  no  one  reads  anymore,  presided  over  by 
fellow  from  the  Canadian  provinces  whose  idea  of  a 
magazine  is  photos  of  "It  girls"  and  overheated  tripe 
from  Sebastian  Junger.  I  consider  myself  extricable  froij 
this  execrable  situation,  and  have  a  proposal  to  make. 

I  only  have  one  testicle.  I've  never  written  about  thil 
before.  The  impact  value  alone  of  this  announcement 
would  sell  an  extra  20,000  copies  of  your  fine  magazinn 
but  I  intend  to  give  you  much  more:  a  long  memoir  of'i 
living  in  the  public  spotlight  with  a  secret  that  cuts  to  l 
very  heart  of  male  identity,  particularly  that  of  a  writer-i 
reporter  famed  for  his  metaphorical  "balls."  I  think  this 
could  be  a  terrific  piece  for  Harper's.  Lewis,  and  the  st 
of  a  great  relationship.  You  may  reach  me  by  E-mail  al 
coasterta)  penobscol.net. 

All  my  best. 


Ed  Coaster 
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has  the  potential  to  be  a  nionst| 
hit— but  sooie  die4iard  fans  ii^ 
be  hard  to  please.  Ewry  adLilriivui 
from  Rowling  herself  to  Home  Alone 
director  Chris  Columbus,  swears 
their  first  rule  was  fidelity  to  the  book.  ^ 
In  this  exclusive  22-page  portfolio, 
ANNIE  LEIBOV ITZ  gets  a  pn^  lew 
wliile  LESLIE  BENNETTS  reveals  the 
challenges  of  choosing  the  Hogwarts 
ocation,  filming  a  Quidditch  game,  anc 
inding  th(^  perfect  Harry  to  stai-  alongside 
John  Cleese,  Dame  Maggie  Smith,        ,^ 
Richard  Llarris.  and  Alan  RickmarP^^ 
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Daniel  Ratlcliffe  as  fTarry 

Potter,  ill  till'  spider-iiil'esled 

■  eiiplxtani  where  he  is  forced  lo 

live.  "I  was  totally  seared 

oiit  of  my  wits,"  Kadeliffe  says 

of  aiidilioiiiii}>  for  the  role. 
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man:  I  hat  he  is  n 
.Kjus  wizard,  Harry  TJv, 
luilovcd  member  of  th#, 
•irsley  family.  Fiona  Sha>v. 
It,  is  Petunia  Dursley, 
jKSter  of  Harry's  late  mother;  i 
Richard  Griffiths,  center, 
has  the  role  of  Vernon  DnrsleV 
and  Harry  VfcHinj;.  as  their 
son  Dudley,  is  the  world's 
most  liorrihie  child. 
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or  four  years  now  they  have 


been  dreaming  wondrous  dreams;  of  kindly 
wizards  and  gimlet-eyed  goblins,  of  terrible 
trolls  and  pearly-white  unicorns,  of  dragon  s 
eggs  and  letter-bearing  owls,  of  flying 
broomsticks  and  magic  potions,  of  insolent 
ghosts  and  whispering  boa  constrictors,  of 
brave  children  and  terrifying  adversaries 
and  the  mysterious  spells  gleaned  from 
ancient  texts  that  can  help  the  good  guys 
win— or  let  the  wicked  ones  prevail. 

And  now,  at  long  last,  the  millions  of 
Harry  Potter  fans  who  have  breathlessly 
awaited  this  moment  are  about  to  see  the 
fabulous  world  created  by  J.  K.  Rowling 
in  the  pages  of  her  books  finally  made  real. 
All  those  passionate  readers  who  hereto- 
fore could  only  imagine  the  Hogwarts 
School  of  Witchcraft  and  Wizardry  will 
be  able  to  watch  it  and  its  extraordinary 
denizens  come  to  life  when  the  Warner 
Bros,  movie  of  Harry  Potter  and  the  Sor- 
cerer's Stone  premieres  on  November  16. 

The  stakes  are  high  indeed.  The  movie 
has  already  cost  more  than  $100  million— 
a  figure  which  is  still  rising,  since  all  that 
magic  requires  some  expensive  special  ef- 
fects; industry  sources  are  estimating  that 
it  may  end  up  costing  $150  million.  The 
question  now  is.  How  will  the  results  com- 
pare with  the  book— or,  more  precisely,  the 
book  as  it  is  imagined  by  its  admirers? 

No  author  in  the  history  of  publishing 
has  ever  generated  the  kind  of  frenzy  pre- 
cipitated by  Rowling,  and  legions  of  Pot- 
ter devotees  who  cherish  the  fantastic 
images  she  has  given  them  are  waiting  to 
judge  what  the  filmmakers  have  wrought. 
With  110  million  Harry  Potter  books  in 
print  worldwide,  pubhshed  in  200  coun- 
tries and  47  languages,  from  Albanian  to 
Zulu,  the  movie's  creators  will  have  a  lot 
to  answer  for  if  their  cinematic  creation 
fails  to  measure  up  to  Rowling's  beloved 
literary  one.  One  survey  found  that  near- 
ly two-thirds  of  American  children  and 
teenagers  have  read  at  least  one  of  the 
four  Harry  Potter  books,  and  most  of 
them  are  planning  to  see  the  movie. 

For  Steve  Kloves,  who  wrote  the  screen- 
play, keeping  such  fans  in  mind  was 
paramount.  "I'd  be  lying  if  1  said  you're 
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not  aware  that  you're  adapting  the 
most  beloved  book  in  the  world,"  says 
Kloves,  the  screenwriter  for  Wonder  Boys 
and  The  Fabulous  Baker  Boys,  among 
other  films.  "I  understand  the  apprehen- 
sion; people  feel  protective  of  the  book. 
But  we  feel  incredibly  protective  of  it, 
too.  We  made  a  decision  to  stay  true  to 
the  book  even  if  it  meant  being  uncon- 
ventional as  a  movie  and  not  fitting  this 
into  what  Hollywood  thinks  a  movie 
should  be." 

That  promise  of  fidelity  finally  per- 
suaded J.  K.  Rowling  to  go  ahead  with 
the  film,  a  prospect  she  had  long  resist- 
ed. "We  were  inundated  with  offers  from 
film  companies,  and  I  said  no  to  all  of 
them— even  Warner,"  she  says  in  Conver- 
sations with  J.  K.  Rowling,  an  authorized 
biography  published  in  September  by 
Scholastic,  the  American  publisher  of  the 
Harry  Potter  series.  "But  they  kept  com- 
ing back.  I'm  not  against  the  idea  of  a 
film— I  love  films.  The  vital  thing  for  me 
was  that  it  would  be  true  to  the  book, 
and  I  have  great  faith  in  Warner's  com- 
mitment to  that.  Obviously  there  are  some 
things  that  won't  'work'  on-screen,  but  I 
didn't  want  the  plot  to  change  very  much 
at  all. . . .  The  crucial  thing  is  that  the 
characters  won't  be  led  off  in  any  inap- 
propriate directions." 
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hether  Warner 
Bros.'  efforts  live 
up  to  the  imagi- 
nations of  Row- 
ling's avid  read- 
ers is  another 
question,  how- 
ever. Already  the 
Harry  Potter  trailers  have  sent  frissons  of 
excitement— not  to  mention  apprehension- 
through  the  fandom.  Devotees  packed  200 
theaters  across  Britain  and  Ireland  last 
March  just  to  see  the  first,  107-second  trail- 
er, which  had  been  beamed  around  the 
world  and  released  on  the  Internet;  surfers 
in  over  150  countries  accessed  the  trailer, 
and  millions  of  people  logged  on  to  the 
Web  site  to  see  it. 

Not  everyone  was  enthralled.  "I  think 
it  looks  too  neat,  too  clean,"  grumbled 
one  British  critic.  "Rowling's  magic  world 
is  (and  should  be)  a  far  dirtier  place 
than  the  gleaming  paint-work  of  this  film. 
The  pristine  badges  on  the  kids'  school 
clothes  make  Hogwarts  more  like  the  ce- 
lebrity Eton  of  Prince  William  than  the 
murky  Harrow  of  Tom  Brown's  School- 
days." Given  Hogwarts'  venerable  history, 
a  few  centuries'  worth  of  dignified  grime 
and  candle  soot  might  have  seemed 
preferable  to  the  kind  of  freshly  minted 
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the  set  of  the  llo">varts  librar>. 
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Ridiard  Harris  as  kindly  Hogwarts 
heaidmaster  Albus  Diiinbledore  and  Dame 
Maggie  Smith  as  Deputy  Headmistress 
Minerva  McGonagall,  a  witch  who  teaches 
'"^-^-Igiiration,  on  a  Hogwarts  staircase. 
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faux  finish  you  would  expect  at  epcot. 

As  for  the  actual  content  of  the  film, 
the  moviemakers  refuse  to  reveal  which 
aspects  of  the  book  have  been  retained 
and  which  were  dropped.  "I  don't  want 
enthusiasts  coming  in  with  a  checklist  on 
what  we  left  out  and  what  we  kept  in," 
says  Kloves.  "To  completely  adapt  the 
book  would  result  in  a  movie  that  was 
four  or  five  hours  long." 

But  whatever  the  critics  say.  Hairy  Pot- 
ter and  the  Sorcerer's  Stone  (which  is  be- 
ing released  in  Britain  under  the  title  Harry 
Potter  and  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  as  was 
the  English  edition  of  the  book)  seems 
guaranteed  to  earn  piles  of  gold  lavish 
enough  for  Gringotts  goblin  bank.  And  if 
the  Harry  Potter  franchise  remains  as  lu- 
crative as  it  has  proved  to  date,  movies 
of  all  seven  projected  books  in  Rowling's 
series  will  doubtless  ensue.  Indeed,  the 
filmmakers  are  already  in  pre-production 
for  the  second  movie  in  the  series,  Harry 
Potter  and  the  Chamber  of  Secrets,  which 
is  expected  to  begin  shooting  in  Novem- 
ber in  a  tense  race  against  the  impending 
puberty  of  its  three  child  stars. 

The  second  film  will  use  most  of  the 
same  team  as  the  first,  which  utilized  more 
than  100  cast  members,  800  crew,  and 
thousands  of  extras  during  a  shooting 
schedule  of  over  100  days.  The  all-British 
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"It's  certainly  the  best  thing  I've  ever 
done,  and  it's  something  I'm  incredibly 
proud  of,"  says  Chris  Columbus,  the  43- 
year-old  director,  who  was  first  introduced 
to  the  Rowling  books  three  years  ago  by 
his  daughter  Eleanor,  then  aged  nine. 

Columbus— the  director  of  Home  Alone. 
one  of  the  highest-grossing  motion  pictures 
of  all  time,  and  of  Home  Alone  2.  Mrs. 
Doubtfire,  and  Stepmom— had  a  tough 
time  landing  the  Harry  Potter  assign- 
ment despite  his  crowd-pleasing  track 
record.  "There  were  a  lot  of  directors  who 
wanted  to  do  this  film,  so  it  was  a  little 
nerve-racking,"  he  admits.  "I  hadn't  really 
interviewed  for  a  job  in  quite  some  time." 

But  when  Steven  Spielberg,  who  had 
originally  considered  directing  Harry  Pot- 
ter and  the  Sorcerer's  Stone,  finally  de- 
cided against  it,  Columbus's  approach 
clinched  the  job. 

"I  was  passionate  about  the  material, 
and  I  think  the  reason  Warner  Bros,  de- 
cided to  go  with  me  was  because  I  was 
willing  to  remain  faithful  to  the  books," 
he  says.  "It  was  a  ver}  iple,  logical  the- 
ory: if  the  books  are  so  popular  with  peo- 
ple, why  would  you  change  them?  For 
me,  there  seemed  to  be  absolutely  no  con- 
test that  you  would  do  the  films  following 
the  structure  of  the  books.  And  not  do 
things  like  combine  the  books  together— 
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I  m  not  against  the  Idea  of  a  film 

says  J.  K.  Rowling. 

The  vital  thing  for  me  was  that  it 


won 


Id  be  true  to  the  bookr 
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cast  is  headed  up  by  Daniel  RadclifTe.  who 
played  the  young  David  Copperfield  in  the 
BBC  adaptation  of  the  Dickens  novel,  as 
the  orphaned  Harry.  Radcliffe,  who  was  11 
years  old  while  the  movie  was  being  shot, 
turned  12  last  summer.  Harry's  partners  in 
crime  are  Emma  Watson,  who  is  now  11 
years  old,  as  Hermione  Granger,  and  Ru- 
pert Grint,  who  is  now  13,  as  Ron  Weasley. 
Also  featured  are  Richard  Harris  as  the 
benevolent  Dumbledore;  Dame  Maggie 
Smith  as  the  formidable  Minerva  McGona- 
gall;  Alan  Rickman  as  Severus  Snape,  the 
menacing  master  of  Potions;  Julie  Walters 
as  Mrs.  Weasley;  and  John  Cleese  as  Sir 
Nicholas  de  Mimsy-Porpington,  otherwise 
known  as  Nearly  Headless  Nick. 
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you  know,  to  make  the  first  movie  a  com- 
bination of  Book  One  and  Two— or  to 
change  the  setting  of  the  school  to  America, 
or  to  make  one  of  the  students  American, 
all  suggestions  that  I  heard  along  the  way, 
by  the  way.  And  I  thought.  This  is  ridicu- 
lous; you  have  to  be  really  true  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  books." 

If  he  hadn't  been,  Columbus  would 
have  been  forced  to  answer  to  his  indig- 
nant daughter.  "She  would  have  killed 
me,"  he  says.  "Eleanor  was  my  constant 
barometer.  You  can't  incorporate  every- 
thing from  a  novel  into  a  film.  But  if  I 
lose  an  element  from  the  film,  I'll  say, 
'We  lost  this  particular  piece.'  And  she'll 
say,  'Dad,  you  can't  lose  that— that's  every- 


one's favorite!'  My  son,  Brendan,  and 
daughter  Violet  are  the  same  way.  We  t 
about  the  wardrobes  people  wear,  w 
the  Nimbus  Two  Thousand  looks  li 
what  Norbert  the  dragon  may  look  li 
what  the  Remembrall  looks  like— and  t 
keep  me  in  line.  Eleanor  would  be  the  i 
person  to  say,  'That  looks  fake,'  or  "Th 
the  wrong  color.'  It  was  tough  pleas 
Eleanor." 
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The  ultimate  verdict,  h(h 
ever,  belonged  to  Rowl 
herself.  "Her  attention 
detail  was  just  incre 
ble,"  says  Columbus.  " 
could  ask  her  about 
texture  of  the  Hogwa 
robes,  and  she  would  t 
about  them.  And  she  would  talk  ab*^' 
the  Hogwarts  colors,  and  why  certain  « 
ors  were  valid  in  the  wizard  world 
other  colors  were  not.  It  was  incredibleli 
formation  for  a  director." 

Columbus  claims  not  to  have  felt  c 
strained  by  how  all-encompassing  RA 
ling's  vision  proved  to  be.  "You  don't  i 
limited  at  all,"  he  says.  "You  enter  t 
world,  and  it's  liberating.  In  one  sen 
I've  changed  completely  as  a  director, 
almost  as  if,  prior  to  this,  I  was  see 
in  black  and  white.  Now  this  world 
opened  up  to  me,  and  it's  so  much  fuy 
would  be  hard  to  leave.  I'm  going  toil 
the  second  film,  and  I  may  say,  after  i 
second  one,  that  it's  time  to  move  on  ; 
do  something  else.  But  it  would  be  ht 
to  go  on  to  do  another  type  of  pictii 
because  I'm  so  involved  in  this  world. 
The  movie's  production  designer  i 
equally  awed  by  Rowling's  commano/ 
her  subject.  "She  was  very,  very  preci: 
says  Stuart  Craig,  who  has  won  Acadd 
Awards  for  best  art  direction  for  Ganet 
Dangerous  Liaisons,  and  The  English 
tient.  "I  mean,  she  had  really,  really,  re 
worked  this  out.  She  knows.  And 
made  me  a  map  of  the  whole  of  Hogw. 
and  Hogsmeade,  which  she  drew,  whici 
still  have.  It  became  the  Bible." 

Rowling  was  also  forthcoming  in  ol' 
ing  guidance  to  the  actors,  accordinji 
Robbie  Coltrane,  who  plays  the  half-gi; 
Hagrid.  "When  I  was  trying  to  get  a 
on  Hagrid's  character,  she  said,  'W 
think  of  him  as  one  of  those  really 
Hell's  Angels  that  gets  off  a  motorbi 
and  then  starts  talking  about  how^j 
garden  is  coming,' "  recalls  Coltrane.  "/ 
I  thought,  I  know  that  guy.  He's  quit 
sentimental  big  bloke.  He  has  hobb  i 
he's  very  interested  in  bringing  up  dr 
ons,  and  wild  animals  that  no  one  c 
can  handle,  like  three-headed  dogs. 
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n  play\  them  tunes  and  calm  them 
iwn.  I  know  that  type.  I'm  a  wee  bit 
e  that  myself." 

In  fact,  Rowling  knows  far  more  about 
ch  of  her  characters  than  she  ever  lets 
i,  even  to  the  actors  playing  them.  "I 
nost  always  have  complete  histories  for 
/  characters,"  she  says  in  Conversations 
th  J.  K.  Rowling.  "If  I  put  all  that  de- 
I  in,  each  book  would  be  the  size  of 
e  Encyclopaedia  Britanni^ca,  but  I  do 
.ve  to  be  careful  that  I  don't  just  as- 
me  that  the  reader  knows  as  much  as 
iJo.  Sirius  Black  is  a  good  example.  I 
live  a  whole  childhood  worked  out  for 
m.  The  readers  don't  need  to  know  that, 
it  I  do.  I  need  to  know  much  more  than 
em  because  I'm  the  one  moving  char- 
ters across  the  page." 
Notwithstanding  Rowling's  help,  re- 
eating  the  fantastical  world  of  the  book 
1  the  screen  proved  an  enormous  task, 
t  was  pretty  daunting,  I  must  say,"  Stu- 
t  Craig  acknowledges.  "It's  hugely  com- 
icated.  Magic's  never  easy,  but  magic  on 
js  kind  of  scale  was  pretty  worrying." 
Quidditch  alone  presented  a  formidable 
lallenge.  The  Quidditch  stadium,  with 
lundreds  of  seats  raised  high  in  the  air 
id  golden  goalposts  50  feet  up,  was  hard 
lough,  but  how  about  filming  an  actual 
ame  with  cheering  spectators  in  the  sky 
tid  two  teams  of  airborne  Quidditch  play- 
's zooming  around  wildly  on  their  broom- 
ticks?  "The  thing  I'm  most  looking 
})rward  to  is  seeing  Quidditch,"  reports 
.owling.  "I've  been  watching  it  in  my  head 
)r  nine  years  now— and  finally  I'll  get  to 
it  along  with  everybody  else." 


inding  settings  of  suffi- 
cient antiquity  to  stand  in 
for  Hogwarts  was  diffi- 
cult as  well.  "We  looked 
around  to  see  what  mod- 
els for  this  school  existed," 
Craig  says.  "You  think  of 
all  the  stately  homes  that 
0  many  movies  have  been  shot  in,  and 
ou  quickly  realize  that  they're  not  really 
ppropriate,  because  a  lot  of  them  are 
8th-  and  19th-century,  and  they're  not 
•ig  enough.  In  the  novel,  it  says  that 
iogwarts  was  founded  in  1497  or  there- 
bouts,  and  the  only  things  in  this  coun- 
ry  that  are  that  old  are  parts  of  Oxford 
Jniversity,  parts  of  Cambridge  University, 
ind  the  great  cathedrals.  That  is  literal- 
y  all  there  is." 

In  fact,  Craig  is  off  by  several  cen- 
uries;  the  Potter  canon  actually  describes 
Iogwarts  as  having  been  founded  more 
lan  a  thousand  years  ago.  And  so  Glouces- 
er  Cathedral,  which  was  dedicated  in 
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1100,  ended  up  serving  as  one  setting 
for  Hogwarts.  Durham  Cathedral,  which 
was  dedicated  in  1093,  and  Christ  Church 
College  at  Oxford  supplied  other  major 
shots  of  the  Gothic  castle.  The  Oxford 
Divinity  School  became  the  Hogwarts 
hospital,  and  the  hallowed  Bodleian  Li- 
brary served  as  Hogwarts'  school  li- 
brary. Other  school  settings  were  shot  in 
the  interior  of  the  National  Trust's  La- 
cock  Abbey  in  Wiltshire.  The  Australian 
High  Commission  on  the  Strand  in  Lon- 
don provided  the  scene  for  Gringotts 
bank,  the  gobhn  sanctuary  hidden  deep 
underground  and  guarded  by  dragons. 
London  Zoo  became  the  place  where 
Harry  finds  out  he  can  communicate 
with  serpents.  The  picturesque  Goath- 
land  steam-railway  station  in  North 
Yorkshire  was  used  as  the  Hogsmeade 
Station.  Other  locations  included  Alnwick 
Castle,  the  11th-century  home  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  which  boasts 
3,000  forested  acres. 

Not  surprisingly,  such  locations  have 
drawn  swarms  of  Potter  fanatics,  attract- 
ing so  much  attention  that  the  British 
Tourist  Authority  is  publishing  a  Potter 
Around  Britain  map  to  help  invigorate  its 
slumping  tourism  industry. 

Sequences  on  set  were  shot  at  Leaves- 
den  Studios  in  Hertfordshire,  where  The 
Phantom  Menace  and  Sleepy  Hollow  were 
also  made.  "When  Jo  Rowling  came  to  see 
the  sets,  she  was  gobsmacked,"  says  David 
Heyman,  the  movie's  producer.  "She  want- 
ed to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  alone  in  Di- 
agon  Alley.  It's  an  amazing  thing,  having 
written  these  books  really  for  herself,  when 
this  small  thing  you  created  turns  out  to 
become  the  phenomenon  it's  become— and 
then  to  see  someone  find  his  way  into  your 
head  and  pull  it  out  exactly  the  way  you'd 
imagined  it,  which  is  what  Stuart  Craig  has 
done.  When  Jo  went  to  the  Dursley  house, 
she  said  the  layout  was  exactly  the  way 
she'd  been  thinking  of— and  they  hadn't 
even  discussed  it." 

But  no  matter  how  authentic  the  set- 
tings look,  it  is  the  emotional  core  of  the 
book  that  audiences  will  care  most  about. 
Critics  have  invoked  an  awesome  array 
of  archetypal  influences  to  explain  the 
powerful  appeal  of  Rowling's  work.  "The 
Potter  story  is  a  fairy  tale,  plus  a  Bildungs- 
roman,  plus  a  murder  mystery,  plus  a 
cosmic  war  of  good  and  evil,  and  there's 
almost  no  classic  in  any  of  those  genres 
that  doesn't  reverberate  between  the  lines 
of  Harry's  saga,"  observed  Joan  Acocella 
in  The  New  Yorker  "The  Arthurian  leg- 
end, the  Superman  comics,  'Star  Wars," 
'Cinderella,"  'The  Lord  of  the  Rings,'  the 
'Chronicles  of  Narnia,'  'The  Adventures 


of  Sherlock  Holmes,'  Genesis,  Exodus, 
the  Divine  Comedy,  'Paradise  Lost'— 
they're  all  there." 

For  children,  the  appeal  may  be  con- 
siderably simpler.  "The  books  are  about 
belonging,"  says  David  Heyman.  "The 
first  book  is,  in  part,  about  Harry  discov- 
ering at  Hogwarts  the  family  and  home 
he's  never  had." 

"The  idea  of  being  called  from  this  hor- 
rible life  of  misery,  living  in  a  cupboard  un- 
der the  stairs,  to  a  school  where  you  get  to 
become  a  wizard— it's  the  ultimate  child's 
fantasy  to  be  able  to  go  to  wizard  school,  to 
be  taught  magic,"  adds  Chris  Columbus. 

But  casting  the  boy  who 
could  make  Harry  come 
alive  proved  unexpect- 
edly nerve-racking.  The 
search,  which  dragged 
on  for  months,  encom- 
passed thousands  of  chil- 
dren, and  by  midsummer 
2000  the  moviemakers  were  stymied.  "The 
whole  film  rests  on  finding  Harry,  but 
come  July  we  still  hadn't  found  our  kid. 
and  shooting  was  supposed  to  start  in 
September,"  reports  Heyman. 

"We  needed  to  find  someone  who  em- 
bodied the  soul  of  Harry  Potter,  as  well 
as  someone  with  a  real  depth— a  feeling 
that  they  had  lived  a  life  and  were  slightly 
haunted,  slightly  wounded,"  explains  Co- 
lumbus. "You  have  to  feel  this  deep  sort 
of  wounded,  confused  sense  of  where  he 
started  as  a  person,  because  his  parents 
were  killed  when  he  was  a  baby,  and  he 
was  sent  to  live  with  these  horrible  peo- 
ple, and  he  doesn't  know  about  any  of 
that.  So  when  he's  rescued  from  the  hut 
on  the  rock,  he's  on  a  journey  of  discov- 
ery to  find  out  where  he  came  from,  who 
his  parents  were,  and  why  he  survived 
this  attack  by  the  Dark  Lord  of  the  wiz- 
arding  world.  And  it's  an  incredibly  com- 
plex place  to  be  when  you're  11  years  old. 
So  most  of  the  young  kids  we  met  just 
didn't  have  that  really  deep  sense  of  soul. 
And  Dan  had  it.  Without  that,  he  wouldn't 
have  been  able  to  carry  the  picture,  and 
the  film  wouldn't  have  worked." 

The  breakthrough  came  when  David 
Heyman  and  Steve  Kloves  went  to  the 
theater  one  night  and  saw  Dan  Radcliffe. 
"Sitting  two  seats  in  from  the  end  of  the 
aisle  was  this  boy,  with  these  eyes,"  says 
Heyman.  "And  I  was  dumbstruck,  and  I 
sort  of  nudged  Steve  Kloves."  It  turned 
out  that  Heyman  knew  the  boy's  father, 
literary  agent  Alan  Radcliffe,  so  they 
were  all  introduced.  "I  was  quite  distract- 
ed during  the  play,"  Heyman  adds.  "I 
kept  on  looking  behind  me,  to  look  at 
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The  MasloiorPolioiis 

Alan  Rickman,  as  the  sinister-seeming 
■ifl^^      Professor  Severus  Snape, 
teaches  the  art  of  Potions  in  a 
dungeon  at  Hogwarts.  How 
his  hatred  of  Harry  Potter? 
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From  left  to  right:  Terence  Baylor  as 
the  Bloody  Baron,  Simon  Fisher- 
Becker  as  the  Fat  Friar,  John  Cleese 
as  Nearly  Headless  Nick,  and 
Nina  Young  as  the  Grey  Lady. 
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From  left  to  right:  Leila  Sutherlaiul 

(Alicia  Spinnct),  Sean  BiggerstatT 

(Oliver  Wood,  team  captain), 

Emily  Dale  (Katie  Bell),  Danielle 

Tabor  (Angelina  Johnson), 

Oliver  Phelps  (George  Weaslcv), 

Daniel  Radclifie  (Harry  Potter),  and 

James  Phelps  (Fred  Weaslcv ). 
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Rupert  C;rint,  who  plays  Harry  Potter's 

best  friend,  Ron  Weasley,  rides  one 

of  the  live  chess  pieces  that  <;iiard  the 

hidden  Sorcerer's  Stone  at  H(»!j\varts. 


this  boy.  The  following  day  I  called  Alan 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Being  with 
Dan  took  me  to  another  world.  I  was  meet- 
ing Harry  Potter." 

For  Dan,  the  whole  experience  was 
rather  overwhelming.  When  he  went  for  an 
audition,  he  was  asked  to  read  the  scene 
where  the  children  find  out  that  Hagrid  is 
hiding  a  contraband  dragon's  egg.  "I  was 
totally  scared  out  of  my  wits,"  says  Rad- 
cliffe,  whose  mother,  Marcia  Gresham,  is 
a  casting  director.  "It  was  so  terrifying. 
You  go  in  there  with  these  really  important 
people,  and  you  just  kind  of  feel  really 
small.  So  then  I  went  to  three  other  audi- 
tions after  that,  and  then  they  phoned  me 
up  and  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  play  the 
part.  It  was  probably  the  single  most  excit- 
ing thing  that's  ever  happened  to  me." 

And  now  all  that's  left  is 
the  judgment  of  mil- 
lions of  Rowling  aficio- 
nados. For  those  who 
find  themselves  disap- 
pointed by  the  movie, 
there's  always  the  next 
Harry  Potter  book  to 
anticipate.  Number  five  is  entitled  Harry 
Potter  and  the  Order  of  the  Phoenix,  but 
although  it  has  been  widely  reported  that 
the  book  will  come  out  next  spring,  Row- 
ling's publishers  caution  that  any  such  an- 
nouncement is  regrettably  premature.  "We 
don't  have  it,"  says  Judy  Corman,  a  senior 
vice  president  for  Scholastic  Inc.,  adding 
that  Rowling  is  still  writing  the  book  and 
its  publication  date  hasn't  been  scheduled 
yet.  "Probably  mid-2002,"  says  Rowhng's 
agent,  Christopher  Little. 

But  the  wait— always  agonizing  for  true 
Potter  fanatics  counting  the  days  until  the 
next  installment— will  surely  be  eased  if  the 
movie  turns  out  to  be  a  winner. 

Steve  Kloves,  whose  previous  films  have 
been  critical  but  not  commercial  success- 
es, resorts  to  self-deprecating  humor  when 
discussing  the  prospects  for  Harry  Potter 
and  the  Sorcerer's  Stone.  "I  have  a  pretty 
consistent  track  record  of  no  one  going  to 
the  movies  I've  made,  so  if  people  show 
up,  I'll  be  happy,"  he  says. 

That  much  certainly  seems  assured. 
The  larger  question  is  whether  the  film 
will  measure  up  to  the  standard  set  by 
the  book— an  exceptional  test,  to  be  sure. 
"I  hope  people  will  feel  that  we  have 
been  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  books,  and 
that  they  are  able  to  enjoy  the  movie  on 
its  own  terms,"  says  David  Heyman. 

Then  he  adds  what  every  Potter-lover 
will  surely  join  him  in  feeling  as  the  movie's 
release  date  approaches:  "I  hope  it's  go- 
ing to  be  a  classic."  D 
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Five  thousand  Macedonian 
Slavs  protest  in  front  of 
the  parliament  huilding  in 
Skopje,  June  25,  2001. 
Some  overran  police  lines 
and  swarmed  inside; 
President  Trajkovski  had 
escaped  through 
a  back  door. 


Late  last  June,  the  international  press  corps  gathered  at  the  I:5kopje  Hohday  Inn, 

watching  what  looked  Hke  a  remarkably  nonlethal  Balkan  conflict. 
Macedonia's  imhtary  couldn't  shoot  straight,  and  the  Albanian  rebels  were  available 
I  by  cell  phone.  Then  one  afternoon,  SEBASTIAN  JUNGER  reports,  things  got  ugly, 
revealing  how  deep  the  fault  lines  are  in  a  perilously  divided  country 


y  hotel 

room  faced  west,  which  was  the  wrong  di- 
rection; if  I  wanted  to  see  anything  at  all,  I 
had  to  walk  out  into  the  hallway.  From 
there,  while  waiting  for  the  elevator,  I 
could  lean  out  the  eastward-facing  win- 
dows and  look  across  an  ugly  jumble  of 
concrete  buildings  toward  the  Cma  Gora— 
the  Black  Mountains— which  were  now 
filled  with  ethnic  Albanian  rebels.  The 
mountains  were  low  and  lifeless  in  the 
summer  heat,  one  long,  brush-choked  ridge 
that  extended  to  the  Kosovo  border,  15 
miles  away.  A  few  weeks  earlier  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Army,  as  the  rebels  called 
themselves,  had  picked  their  way  along 
the  flanks  of  those  mountains  to  a  suburb 
of  Skopje  called  Aracinovo,  where  they 
quietly  began  digging  trenches  and  build- 
ing bunkers.  When  they  were  done  they 
put  up  a  roadblock  at  one  end  of  town 
and  made  it  clear  to  the  authorities  that 
they  could  no  longer  enter. 

What  one  could  see— out  of  the  eastward- 
facing  windows  of  the  Skopje  Holiday 
Inn  late  last  June— was  the  Macedonian 
government's  response.  Tank  rounds 
flashed  against  the  hillsides  six  miles  from 
the  center  of  the  capital,  and  attack  heli- 
copters pounded  overhead,  spewing  heat 
chaff  into  the  watery  summer  sky  while 
they  dumped  their  missiles.  Government 
tanks  left  huge,  strange  tracks  in  the 
wheat  fields  along  the  national  highway 
as  they  maneuvered  for  better  shots. 
There  was  a  rest  area  and  gas  station  that 
offered  a  good  view  of  the  events  down 
the  road,  and  it  was  filled  with  journalists 
and  TV  crews  and  families  with  children. 
In  1861,  high-society  Washingtonians  pic- 
nicked on  the  hilltops  during  the  First 
Battle  of  Bull  Run  to  watch  the  Union 
and  Confederate  armies  try  to  annihilate 
each  other,  and  this  wasn't  much  different. 
Both  made  for  good  theater,  and  watching 
didn't  seem  wrong  or  dangerous,  because 
no  one  had  really  begun  dying  yet. 

There  were  about  200  rebels  in  Aracino- 
vo, under  a  commander  named  Hoxha  (pro- 
nounced "Hoja").  They  were  part  of  a 
force  of  several  thousand  who  had  occu- 


I  pulled  open  th 

and  leaned  out.  I  hean 
the  sound  of  5,000  peopll 
screaming  for  wai 


pied  the  mountainous  strip  along  the  bor- 
der with  Kosovo  earlier  in  the  year.  The 
rebels  were  demanding,  very  broadly,  equal 
rights  for  Macedonian  Albanians,  who  rep- 
resent 30  percent  of  the  population.  More 
specifically,  they  were  demanding  that  Al- 
banian be  acknowledged  as  a  second  offi- 
cial language,  that  more  Albanians  be 
included  in  the  national  police  force,  and 
that  changes  be  made  to  the  Macedo- 
nian constitution  that  would  reconfigure 
the  country  as  a  federation  composed  of 
separate  Slavic  and  Albanian  entities.  Few 
reasonable  people,  it  seems,  would  take  up 
arms  over  such  subtleties,  and  fewer  still 
would  take  up  arms  to  prevent  others  from 
attaining  them,  but  this  was  not  reasonable. 
This  was  the  Balkans. 

Hoxha  and  his  men  waited  in  their  bunk- 
ers while  the  politicians  argued.  President 
Boris  Trajkovski,  a  moderate  Slav  who  had 
come  to  power,  in  1999  on  the  Albanian 
swing  vote,  was  caught  between  hard-liners 
in  the  military,  who  hardly  conceded  citi- 
zenship to  the  Albanians,  and  Albanian 
extremists,  who  were  trying  to  forge  a 
Greater  Albania  in  the  Balkans.  The  main 
sticking  point  was  the  constitution:  if  it  was 
changed  so  that  the  Republic  of  Macedo- 
nia became  a  federation,  then  the  Albani- 
ans would  have  veto  power  in  the  par- 
liament, which  would  give  them  the  ability 
to  tear  the  country  apart.  Without  the 
veto,  however,  they  would  always  be  sub- 
ject to  the  whims  and  insults  of  the  Slav- 
ic majority. 

Negotiations  lurched  along  for  11  days, 
until  the  strain  of  keeping  the  peace  be- 
came too  much,  and  on  June  22  the 
Macedonian  military  launched  a  full- 
scale  attack  on  Aracinovo.  Commander 
Hoxha— who  has  a  cell  phone— called  the 
authorities  from  his  bunker  and  threat- 
ened to  drop  mortar  shells  into  Skopje  if 
they  didn't  call  it  off,  but  the  army's  re- 
sponse was  to  bomb  Aracinovo  even 
more  fiercely.  A  fauh  line  had  developed 
in  the  Macedonian  government  between 
those  who  were  willing  to  negotiate  with 


the  rebels  and  those  who  wanted  to 
them.  The  latter  group— Socialist-era  gen 
als  and  other  rabid  nationalists  had  sta 
ed  to  take  matters  into  their  own  hands. 

As  it  happened,  the  Ma 
donian  government  h 
taken  delivery  earlier 
the  week  of  four  Mi- 
attack  helicopters  a 
four  Su-25  fighters  fn 
Ukraine.  It  was  rumoi 
that  a  local  pilot  had  flown  one  of  the  n 
helicopters  into  a  utility  pole;  in  any  c; 
the  government  hired  half  a  dozen  Uk> 
nian  pilots.  Early  in  the  morning  of  June  '. 
they  climbed  into  their  aircraft  and  stani 
making  runs  at  the  rebel  positions.  Tan 
hammered  Aracinovo's  cheap  cinder-blcl 
houses  from  below,  and  artillery  in 
Crna  Gora  range  dropped  shells  fni 
above.  They  allegedly  went  through  a  r 
lion  dollars'  worth  of  ammunition  a  d> 
they  bombed  until  Aracinovo  was  notht 
but  rubble,  and  then  they  bombed  soi 
more.  They  bombed  until  it  seemed  tht 
couldn't  have  been  one  living  thing 
alive  in  the  town,  and  then  they  senti 
their  Special  Forces. 

When  I  flew  into  Skopje,  the  atte 
helicopters  were  back  on  the  tarmac- 
plane  taxied  right  past  them— but  the  1: 
tie  was  still  going  on;  I  could  hear 
bump  and  thud  of  artillery  in  the  distan 
Macedonian  officials  weren't  talking  mi 
about  what  was  happening  to  the  Spet 
Forces,  but  it  couldn't  have  been  goi 
According  to  a  NATO  intelligence  office 
spoke  with,  the  rebels  just  waited 
the  bombardments  in  their  bunkers 
then  popped  up  whenever  there  wa 
lull.  It's  hard  to  shell  and  attack  at 
same  time  without  kiUing  your  own  m 
invariably  a  lull  meant  the  army  was  ab 
to  launch  a  ground  attack.  The  rebels  s 
ply  picked  off  the  soldiers  as  they  came 
the  street. 

By  five  o'clock  that  afternoon,  the  1 
by  of  the  Holiday  continued  on  page 
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MILLKR'S  TALE 


Playwright  Arthur  Miller  at  85, 

phMtugraphed  in  Manhattan 

on  July  24,  2001. 


RIM 


^Bi 


Growing  up  Jewish  in  New  York  City  as  Hitler  s  nascent  Reich 

stirred  the  currents  of  American  anti-Semitism, 

ARTHUR  MILLER  experienced  the  wounds  of  irrational  hatred. 

The  playwright  recalls  the  awakening  that  led  him  to 

write  his  taboo-breaking  1945  novel,  Focus,  which  inspired 

Neal  Slavins  movie,  due  out  this  month,  starring  William  H.  Macy 

Laura  Dern,  and  David  Paymer 

HIS  JEWISH 
QUESTION 


month  a  film  opens  that  is  small  and  durable  and  rare,  a  tiny 
^matic  jewel.  Based  on  the  1945  novel  by  playwright  Arthur 
'er,  Focus  (starring  William  H.  Macy.  Laura  Dern,  and  David 
mer;  directed  by  Neal  Slavin;  produced  by  New  York  mayoral 
didate  Michael  Bloomberg)  pivots  on  one  chilling,  Kafkaesque 
formation.  At  the  height  of  the  Second  World  War,  a  meek  ex- 
ive  at  a  faceless  Manhattan  company  is  taken  to  task  by  his  su- 
'isorfor  having  extremely  poor  eyesight.  Tire  boss  demands  that 

mployee  start  wearing  glasses,  immediately.  Tlie  next  morning, 
•d  with  new  spectacles,  the  bureaucrat  is  shunned  as  "Jewish- 
cing"  by  everyone  around  him,  including  his  own  mother  Be- 
se  of  this  one  innocuous  act,  an  entire  life  implodes. 
iere,  Arthur  Miller,  now  85,  discusses  the  undercurrents  ofanti- 
titism  in  America  in  the  1940s,  and  the  matrix  of  factors— per- 
al,  social,  and  political— that  compelled  him,  56  years  ago,  to 
•e  this  haunting  tale  of  romance  and  malevolence. 


Nothing  in  history  really  repeats  itself.  Which 
is  not  to  say  that  the  same  types  of  people 
don't  re -appear  from  era  to  era.  Over  time 
the  cast  of  characters,  indeed,  is  fairly  change- 
less, and  some  of  the  underlying  forces  as 
well:  greed  is  forever,  public  hysteria  and  the 
denial  of  what  is  happening,  demagoguery, 
seless  cruelties,  heroic  resistance  to  these  villainies— the  in- 
dients,  to  be  sure,  are  finite.  But  the  details  of  the  story  and 
ir  unpredictability  make  the  old  seem  brand-new  when  it 
ps  up  again, 
wrote  the  novel  Focus  at  a  particular  moment.  I  wanted  to 


expose  to  the  light  what  I  intimately  knew  about  a  topic  that 
was  largely  unreported.  The  book  went  into  many  editions,  and 
continues  to  do  so  more  than  half  a  century  later,  but  initially 
the  standard  publishers  would  not  touch  it.  A  new  house,  New 
York's  Reynal  &  Hitchcock,  and  a  young  and  adventurous  edi- 
tor, Frank  Taylor,  brought  it  out  and  held  their  breaths  when  it 
first  appeared,  waiting  for  the  explosion. 

Focus  deals  with  what  were  all  but  forbidden  subjects  at  the 
time:  American  anti-Semitism  and  the  threat  of  violence  underly- 
ing it.  This  was  the  early  40s.  Nazi  forces  were  driving  their  way 
through  Europe  as  its  great  armies,  those  of  France  and  England, 
were  fleeing  or  under  siege.  Fascism— what  Anne  Morrow  Lind- 
bergh, wife  of  the  heroic  flier  and  herself  a  pilot  and  best-selling 
author,  called  an  expression  of  "the  wave  of  the  future"— had  the 
magic  touch  that  caused  all  resistance  to  evaporate.  Soon,  even  its 
arch-enemy,  the  Soviet  Union,  would  move  into  its  camp.  And 
the  foundation  of  Fascism  was  race  hate. 

If  Fascism  had  a  political  program,  let  alone  a  solution  to  the 
worldwide  Depression,  which  none  of  the  democracies  had 
been  able  to  cure,  it  was  to  militarize  society  and  put  millions 
in  uniform.  Its  one  idea  (if  it  can  be  called  that)— its  verita- 
ble banner,  which  it  unfurled  everywhere— declared  that  the 
Jews  were  the  cause  of  every  imaginable  misfortune.  This  an- 
cient, magical  formula  was  not  too  hard  for  even  an  idiot  to 
grasp,  and  so  the  Jewish  people,  as  they  had  been  innumerable 
times  since  Christianity  began,  were  up  for  sacrifice,  their  de- 
struction required  before  the  promise  of  social  progress  for  non- 
Jews  could  take  place.  In  medieval  times,  when  plague  had 
struck  down  whole  populations,  it  was  the  Jews  who  were 
blamed,  even  as  they  were  infected  and 
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THE  ARMANI  TEATRO  IN  MILAN  REFLECTS  A  PARTNERSHIP  OFRIGH-STYLE  PERFECTIONISTS: 
GIORGIO  ARMANI,  DESIGNER  AND  PATRON  OF  THE  ARTS,  COMMISSIONED  JAPANESE  ARCHITECT  TADAO  AN 
TO  TURN  AN  ABANDONED  FACTORY  INTO  A  SHOWPLACE  FOR  HIS  FA^PSttON  EMPIRE. 
THE  EXQUISITE  RESULT  GETS  ITS  FIRST  SCRUTINY  FROM  JOHN  PAWSON,  WHO  EXPLORES  TjsiL BEAUTY  cu 
ANDO'S  FLOATING  WALLS,  GLOWING  CATWALK,  AND  CAST  CONCRETE    ^ 
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THE  A 

ct  Tadao  Ando  and 

Giorgio  Armani  in  the  200-foot-long 

lobby  of  fhe  new  Armani  1 
'  Milan.  Ando  designed  the  tK 
;  which  is  housed  in  a  former        | 

NesHe-chocolate  factory.  It  will        '. 
be  used  for  Armani  fashion  — • 
shows  OS  well  as  art  exhibitions 
and  special  events. 
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THE  ARMANI  TEATRO 
IS  FAR  MORE  THAN  AN  EXQUISITE  CATWALK. 

IT  IS  A  MARK  OF  PERMANENCE  IN 
THE  GENERALLY  TRANSITORY  WORLD  OF  FASHION. 


m 


CONCRETE  IDEAS 
Clockwise  from  above: 
the  50-by-l  00-foot 
gallery  and  exhibition 
space  of  the  Armani 
Teatro  (the  floors  are 
limestone;  the  gap 
in  the  ceiling  reveals 
the  original  timber- 
and-steel  truss  roof  of 
the  50s  building  in 
lih'ich  the  facility 
^  used);  an 
minated  steel 
stairway;  a  corridor 
with  a  non-load- 
bearing  column. 
Opposite:  the 
auditorium,  with 
on  illuminated 
T-sbqped  catwalk 
made  of  Lucite. 


ink  I  was  about  14  when  I  realized  that  architecture  which  makes 

eel  something  is  real  architecture.  Anything  else  is  merely  building. 

^^rmani  Teatro  in  Milan  is,  by  this  and  any  other  definition,  architec- 
rj  a  series  of  masterstrokes  executed  by  a  true  artist,  Tadao  Ando.  It  is 
t  urther  confirmation  of  the  significance  of  the  power  of  Giorgio  Ar- 
4  in  Milan— a  fiefdom  trumpeted  by  the  vast  emporio  armani  sign 

1  dominates  your  arrival  on  the  tarmac  at  Linate  Airport. 
c  mani  has  become  a  patron  of  art  in  the  great  Italian  tradition— he 
jiommissioned  store  designs  from  architects  such  as  Michael  Gabel- 
llZlaudio  Silvestrin  (my  former  partner),  and  Peter  Marino— and  the 
b  im  of  his  choice  for  this  most  recent  commission  is  immediately  ev- 
e  Armani  got  the  best  out  of  Tadao  Ando,  and  Ando  got  the  best  out 

'  building,  which  will  be  used  for  fashion  shows  and,  in  between,  for 
J  itions.  (There  is  also  gallery  space  and  office  space.)  This  project  is  a 
t  alliance  between  two  profoundly  private— yet  very  public— men  whose 
i  esses  started  within  a  few  years  of  each  other:  Ando's  in  1969  and  Ar- 
u  s  in  1974.  Both  are  perfectionists,  obsessed  with  detail,  whose  work  is 
1  icterized  by  a  pristine  modernism  and  an  absence  of  cheap  tricks. 

le  Armani  Teatro,  located  in  the  Porta  Geneva  canal  district  south- 
c  I  if  the  city  center,  is  far  more  than  an  exquisite  catwalk.  It  is  a  mark 
i  rraanence  in  the  generally  transitory  world  of  fashion,  and  a  global 
;  for  the  Armani  brand— a  brand  already  reinforced  by  such  diverse 
I:  nms  as  collaboration  on  films  like  American  Gigolo  and  The  Un- 
ii'kihles  and  on  Jonathan  Miller's  production  of  Cosi  Fan  Tutte,  and  a 
nndbreaking  show  at  the  Guggenheim  Museum  in  New  York.  Nor  is 

iply  a  work  of  marketing  genius.  Armani  once  said,  "I  always  try  to 
r  upon  dreams  . . .  this  is  where  real  fashion  is  made,  for  me."  He  has 
J  .cded  in  commissioning  the  perfect  place  in  which  to  dream. 

le  building  is  Ando  at  his  most  refined  and  exciting.  To  enter  is  to 
;e  behind  the  normal  frames  of  experience.  Here  there  is  much  that  is 
nliar  from  his  previous  work— the  architectural  vocabulary  of  curved 
i;  and  freestanding  columns;  the  palette  of  materials  such  as  concrete 
je  xtly  cast  in  situ,  limestone,  glass,  patinated  zinc,  stained  wood,  and 
a  leautiful  crushed-marble  plaster  called  marmarino;  the  preoccupation 
r  the  way  surfaces  meet  and  walls  contain.  Alongside  these  familiar  el- 
Bi  lis,  however,  there  is  an  absolute  and  lyrical  strangeness,  a  synthesis 
I  h  is  utterly  new  and  which  has  to  do  with  Ando's  rigorous  approach 

ich  successive  commission— projects  such  as  the  Museum  of  Modern 

in  Fort  Worth,  opposite  the  Kimbell  Art  Museum;  the  Church  of 

t.  between  Osaka  and  Kydto;  and  the  one  I  like  the  most,  the  Row 
I  se  at  Sumiyoshi,  in  the  old  red-light  district  in  Osaka. 

rhe  serious  designer  must  question  even  the  given  requirements,  and 

)te  deep  thought  to  what  is  truly  being  sought,"  Ando  has  said. 

IS  kind  of  inquiry  will  reveal  the  special  character  latent  in  a  com- 
n  ion  and  cast  sharp  light  on  the  vital  role  of  an  intrinsic  logic,  which 
:i  hnng  the  architecture  to  realization.  When  logic  pervades  the  design 
«  CSS  the  result  is  clarity  of  structure,  or  spatial  order— apparent  not 
31  to  perception,  but  also  to  reason." 

t  the  Armani  Teatro,  new  architecture  has  been  slipped  inside  the 
!l  of  what  was  formerly  a  Nestle  factory,  and  the  faint  scent  of 
cl-olate  still  hangs  about  the  place.  When  I  arrived,  I  had  a  strong 
le  e  of  a  space  in  waiting,  a  place  to  which  people  will  come  to  be 
4,  as  they  once  went  to  the  opera.  I  could  imagine  the  cars  drawing 
■ifn  the  wide,  tree-lined  street,  the  paparazzi  waiting  on  the  pavement 

a'xh  the  stars  as  they  ascend  Andos  upward-sloping  lobby- the 

:rand  place  in  the  structure— like  actors  approaching  the  stage  in 
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Japanese  Noh  theater,  the  anticipation  of  the  show  brilliantly  in- 
tensified by  the  architecture  of  this  powerful  entrance. 

The  scale  of  the  lobby  is  breathtaking:  200  feet  long,  12  feet 
high.  A  series  of  columns  whose  tops  stop  short  of  the  ceiling 
punctuate  the  space.  The  corridor  itself  is  shadowy,  but  there  is 
light  at  its  end,  and  one  is  drawn  toward  this  rectangle  of  bright- 
ness marked  with  a  dark  cross.  Light  bands,  set  along  the  edges 
of  the  passage,  cast  a  luminous  haze  upward  across  blocks  of 
concrete,  while  threads  of  light  catch  in  minute  gaps  between 
the  floor  slabs  of  Tuscan  limestone.  There  is  also  a  window  be- 
neath eye  level  which  gives  a  glimpse  of  an  interior  courtyard's 
reflecting  pool. 

The  columns,  like  markers,  continue  beyond  the  threshold  of 
a  20-foot  atrium,  dominated  by  a  great  curve  of  concrete  which 
is  canted  like  Richard  Serra's  huge  steel  sculpture  at  this  year's 
Venice  Biennale.  This  curve  is  unsupported,  appearing  as  a  frag- 
ment of  some  giant  sphere  resting  on  the  floor.  Everything  is 
larger  than  life.  Two  massive,  zinc-clad  columns— vast  totems- 
pierce  the  ceiling  without  appearing  to  touch  it.  Three  huge,  il- 
luminated volumes  of  milky  glass,  set  in  clear  glass  boxes,  seem 
to  hover  a  little  above  the  floor.  At  any  of  these  light  desks- 
reminiscent  of  the  work  of  designer  Shiro  Kuramata,  an  iconic 
figure  for  Ando's  generation— coats  are  handed  over,  to  disap- 
pear into  one  of  three  openings  in  a  concrete  curve,  which  also 
conceals  the  washrooms. 

The  blindingly  white  men's  room  is  particularly  memorable, 
with  its  waterfall  urinal,  recalling  Philip  Johnson's  sculpture 
Water  Wall  near  the  Galleria  shopping  mall  in  Houston.  It's  a 
facility  which,  I  suspect,  one  will  feel  it  something  of  a  desecra- 
tion to  use.  Throughout  the  building,  the  quality  of  the  finishes 
and  detaihng  is  astonishing.  The  skill  of  Italian  craftsmen  is 
well  known,  and  here  they  were  up  to  the  exacting  standards  of 
Ando,  who  a  number  of  years  ago  had  a  license  to  box  profes- 
sionally and  has  been  known  to  take  a  swing  at  a  less  than  sat- 
isfactory workman. 

From  the  atrium  one  passes  into  the  theater  itself,  which  has 
raked  seating  and  an  illuminated.  T-shaped  catwalk,  designed  to 
glow  red.  green,  blue,  or  white  as  the  models  promenade. 

The  cathedral-like  gallery,  which  will  be  used  for  art  installa- 
tions and  as  a  venue  for  catered  events,  is  my  favorite  of  all  five 
Armani  Teatro  spaces  50  by  100  feet  of  perfect  proportions 
and  white  planes  of  crushed-marble  plaster,  it  is  the  only  place 
where  you  are  reminded  that  this  is  new  architecture  in  an  old 
building.  A  gap  in  the  center  of  the  new  ceiling  vault  aflbrds  a 
view  of  the  original  timber-and-stee!  truss  roof.  The  gallery  is. 
for  me.  the  heart  of  Ando's  immaculate  cocoon.  Here  is  archi- 
tecture which  acts  as  a  filter,  refining  the  experience  of  being 
alive.  Within  this  enclosed  world.  Ando  allows  us,  in  accor- 
dance with  Japanese  architectural  conventions,  to  feel  the  pres- 
ence of  nature,  but  nature  as  a  series  of  isolated  elements  rather 
than  as  landscape.  A  glazed  slot  running  the  length  of  the  ceil- 
ing reveals  a  band  of  sky.  while  the  west  wall,  which  borders  the 
enclosed  courtyard,  descends  from  the  ceiling  to  just  above  eye 
level.  Looking  down  you  can  see  the  reflective  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  interior-courtyard  pool. 

Spare,  subtle,  and  rich.  Armani  Teatro  is  testament  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  pushing  simplicity  and  clarity  to  their  limits.  Part  La 
Scala.  part  Milan  Galleria,  it  has  a  little  of  Hadrian's  Villa  and  a 
lot  of  Japan,  but  its  final  achievement  is  in  being  exactly  like 
nothing  but  itself  and,  consequently,  able  to  say  something  new 
about  Ando,  his  patron,  and  perhaps  even  fashion  itself  D 
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Moore 
ON  THE  Way 


he  is  only  1 7,  but 


already  Mandy  Moore  has  had  three  turns  at 
fame  and  fortune:  as  the  national-anthem  girl, 
as  a  pop  sensation,  and  most  recently  as  a 
movie  star.  Amanda  Leigh  Moore  grew  up  in 
Orlando  and  was  singing  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner"  at  major  sporting  events  in  Florida  by 
age  1  1.  "I  did  anything  and  everything  to  get 
myself  out  there,"  she  says.  In  1 999  she  released 
her  first  album.  So  Real  (Epic),  which  went  plat- 
inum. MTV  created  a  whole  show  around  her, 
Mandy,  which  is  now  in  its  second  season. 
Moore's  third  album,  Mandy  Moore,  released 
in  July,  had  great  reviews  but  moderate  sales. 
Her  first  acting  job  was  a  small  role  in  Garry 
Marshall's  The  Princess  Diaries,  in  which  she 
played  a  snotty  high-schooler.  Early  next  year 
she'll  play  the  lead,  opposite  Shane  West,  in 
Adam  Shankman's  A  Walk  to  Remember.  "It's  a 
great  story.  We  fall  in  love.  I  have  leukemia.  Act- 
ing is  so  different  from  going  into  a  studio  or 
performing  live  in  front  of  people.  In  film  your 
audience  is  the  director.  It  feels  more  contained. 
I  loved  that  there  was  a  schedule,  that  I  knew 
what  to  expect.  In  my  life  nowadays,  I  know  I 
can  expect  nothing— except  the  unexpected. 
As  stupid  as  it  sounds,  I  really  wish  the  only  thing 
I  had  to  worry  about  was  getting  my  French 
homework  in  tomorrow."  — KRISTA  SMITH 
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Four  years  after  his  ex-wife's  death,  Prinee  Charles  is 
looking  less  like  a  coldhearted  anaehronism  and  more  like  a  future  King, 
thanks  in  large  part  to  the  eharital)le  work  of  his  Prince  of  Wales  Founf 
JL.  During  Royal  Ascot  week,  with  Camilla  Parker  Bowles  at 

p    his  side,  he  treated  the  foundation's  patrons,  a  group  includi 
Tru|ip,  Forheses,  Basses,  Rockefellers,  Queen  Noor,  Lily  Safra,  and 

on  John,  to  a  four-day  whirl:  dinner  at  his  Highgrove  estate,  a  B^qi' 

at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  a  polo  match,  among  other  events.         ' 

T^^resses,  the  menus,  the  decor,  the  gossip — BOB  COLACELLO  caught  it  t 

while  JONATHAN  BECKER  turned  his  camera  on  the  A-crowo 
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Pliotographcd  lor  the  Hist  time  together 

at  tabic  in  Buckin-'hani  Palace.  Prince  Charles, 

.  left,  and  Camilla  Parker  Bowles,  opposite 

''  him,  entertained  120  friends  of  his  foundation 

at  one  lon<;  table  in  the  Picture  (;aller>. 

At  the  Prince's  rijjht  is  I.ily  Safra.  (  alrin  lincli. 

the  Prince's  official  harpist,  played. 


BRITISH  HIGH  STYLE 


Relaxing  with  a  Pimm's  Cup 
after  his  polo  match  at  the 
Cirencester  Park  Polo  Club, 
Charles  wears  a  Prince  of  Wales 
plaid  shirt  with  his  jodhpurs 
and  blazer.  Opposite,  Charles 
with  Prince  Harry,  far  left, 
the  rest  of  the  Highgrove  team, 
and  the  umpire.  Players  were 
presented  with  plaid  tote  bags 
by  Bu'-berry,  a  sponsor. 


n  the  Thursday  night 


\  al  Ascot  week,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
i\  a  dinner  at  Buckingham  Palace,  the 
Iff  al  London  residence  of  his  mother, 
i)u  n  Elizabeth  II.  It  was  held  in  the  Pic- 
lir  jallery,  a  155-foot-long  room  with  a 
-av'.'d  skylight  ceiling  and  wine-colored 
)K.  ide  walls  crammed  with  the  cream  of 
he  lyal  collection— Canalettos,  Poussins, 
/a  Dycks,  a  Rembrandt  or  two,  and  one 
if  ly  34  Vermeers  in  existence,  77?^  Mu- 

sson  (A  Woman  at  the  Virginal  with  a 
jL  cmanj.  Prince  Charles's  120  guests, 
vl-  ranged  from  Prince  and  Princess 
?i(j  e  d'Arenberg  to  Patty  Hearst  and  her 
luiand,  Bernard  Shaw,  sat  at  one  long 
al,  covered  in  purple  crushed  velvet  and 
le  rated  with  silver  candelabra  and  vases 
jf  nk  peonies  and  lilacs.  Seated  across 
rC  Prince  Charles  at  the  center  of  the 
aK  was  Camilla  Parker  Bowles,  his  long- 
i  inamorata,  wearing  a  dress  of  laven- 
le  lepe  and  an  heirloom  diamond  neck- 
aii  On  the  Prince's  right  was  Lily  Safra, 
:  i  uch-talked-about  widow  of  Edmond 
Sa,  I,  the  billionaire  international  banker 
»vl  died  in  a  mysterious  fire  in  their 
M  ite  Carlo  apartment  two  years  ago. 
SI  wore  a  simple  dark-purple  gown 
Ji  ike  a  suit  with  what  appeared  to  be 
a  \  er  beaded  collar  but  was  actually  a 
:  >^nd-and-platinum  necklace  made  by 
J.-"  .  the  most  stylish  and  expensive  jew- 
el in  Paris.  She  was  escorted  by  Elton 
Jf  1  and  his  boyfriend,  David  Furnish. 
T  knighted  singer,  who  wore  a  black 
T-  irt  under  his  satin  moire  tuxedo, 
w  known  as  a  close  friend  of  the  late 
P  I  cess  Diana's,  but  he  has  also  been 
1     to  Prince  Charles  for  a  long  time. 

-  got  a  big  heart,"  Sir  Elton  told 
n  and  he  wears  it  on  his  sleeve,  which 
IS   easy  in  his  position." 

he  dinner  was  to  thank  important  pa- 
ins of.  the  Prince  of  Wales  Foundation, 

ii  is  based  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  is 
M  ported  largely  by  Americans,  though 
gMs  had  come  from  as  far  away  as  Is- 
t;  lul  and  Hong  Kong.  It  was  part  of  a 
t(  -day  weekend  organized  by  the  foun- 
dion's  director,  Robert  Higdon,  which 
a  1  included  a  dinner  at  Highgrove,  the 
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''Prince  Harrys  a  jolly 
good  player''  said  Lady  Apsley 
''He  s  strong,  and  he 
doesnt  hold  back.' 


THE  HAPPY  FEW 


Clockwise  from  left:  Camilla  Parker  B 
and  her  son,  Tom;  Blaine  Trump,  folio 
Robert,  is  greeted  by  Michael  Fawcett.ij 
Prince  Charles's  special  assistant;  the  tj 
of  Highgrove;  Mercedes  Bass,  in  Vera  i 
Wang  and  a  Gap  sweater,  in  the  Highti! 
garden;  Charles  has  a  laugh  with  the  E I 
Inaara;  Lily  Safra,  Elton  John,  and  Joi 
Rivers;  financier  Lionel  Pincus  with  Pifj 
Firyal  of  Jordan;  the  dinner  table  at  ' 
Buckingham  Palace.  I 
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PRINCELY  FAVORITES 


Clockwise  from  below:  Cecile  Zilkha 
and  Betsy  Blooniingdale  on  a  staircase  in 
the  palace;  at  Highgrove,  Charles  chats 
up  Twiggy  and  her  husband,  Leigh  Lawson 
(Patricia  Hearst  is  behind  them);  a  >iew 
of  the  Highgrove  garden;  Charles  with  Robert 
Higdon,  director  of  his  foundation,  and 
Alara  Uzan;  Aileen  "Suzy"  Mehle 
(seated),  Cecile  Zilkha,  and  Prince  and 
Princess  Pierre  d'Arenberg;  Lady  Jane 
Churchill  with  her  son,  Alexander  Winston, 
and  Lynn  Wyatt;  the  dinner  tent  at 
Hishgrove,  flooded  with  fuchsia  light. 
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Prince's  country  estate,  and  a  polo  match 
in  which  young  Prince  Harry  played  on 
his  father's  team.  The  foundation  was  orig- 
inally called  the  Prince  of  Wales  Founda- 
tion for  Architecture,  but  five  years  ago  its 
agenda  was  broadened  to  include  educa- 
tion, health  care,  urban  and  rural  renewal, 
community  development,  youth  services, 
and  the  environment,  h  gives  grants  in  the 
United  States,  Britain,  and  other  countries. 
Among  recent  American  recipients  are 
Phoenix  House,  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Art,  and  the  Harvard  aids  Institute. 

The  expanded  foundation's  first  London 
event  was  in  June  1997,  10  months  after 
Prince  Charles  and  Princess  Diana  had 
divorced,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  2  months 
before  Diana's  tragic  death.  Two  years  lat- 
er, Camilla  Parker  Bowles  made  her  first 
public  appearance  at  Buckingham  Palace 
as  Charles's  guest  at  a  foundation  dinner. 
In  many  ways  the  foundation  has  played 
an  integral  part  in  the  campaign— orches- 
trated by  the  Prince's  private  secretary, 
Mark  Bolland— to  turn  around  Charles's 
image  as  a  heartless  fuddy-duddy  with  New 
Age  tendencies  and  to  boost  his  populari- 
ty after  the  disastrous  divorce  from  the 
widely  beloved  Diana.  In  the  process  it  has 
also  promoted  the  public  recognition  of 
his  controversial  relationship  with  Camilla, 
who  had  been  portrayed  in  the  press  as  a 
horse-riding  intruder  but  is  now  accepted 
as  his  steadfast  companion  and  unofficial 
hostess.  Charles  seemed  to  say  as  much  in 
his  toast  at  Buckingham  Palace,  when  he 
thanked  the  foundation's  patrons  for  their 
support  and  pointedly  added,  "And  by 
that  I  mean  your  moral  support  as  well." 

This  was  the  third  year  that  Camilla 
has  taken  part  in  the  foundations  events 
at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  the  first  time 
a  photographer  was  able  to  take  a  picture 
of  her  with  Charles  at  table  together  there. 
Although  she  did  not  stand  beside  him  on 
the  receiving  line,  she  arrived  with  him  and 
left  with  him.  Five  days  later,  at  a  charity 
event  Camilla  chaired,  Charles  publicly 
kissed  her  for  the  first  time,  albeit  with  a 
fleeting  peck  on  each  cheek,  high-society- 
style,  and  with  their  friend  Lord  Rothschild 
standing  by  like  a  chaperon. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  a  long  time  before 
Charles  is  King;  it  may  or  may  not  be  a 
long  time  before  he  marries  Camilla.  "Who 
knows  what  the  good  Lord  has  planned?" 
he  responded  to  the  Daily  Mail  reporter 
who  recently  asked  about  the  latter.  No 
one  talks  anymore  about  his  mother  ab- 
dicating, or  about  Charles  being  skipped 
over  for  his  teenage  son  Prince  William,  In 
the  meantime,  he  appears  to  be  setting  up 
a  court  of  his  own,  in  his  own  style— 
which,  if  these  four  days  were  any  indica- 


tion, is  much  more  modern,  artistic,  and 
eclectic  than  the  pro-Diana,  anti-monarchist 
press  has  chosen  to  report.  Out  from  un- 
der the  shadow  of  his  late  wife,  Charles,  at 
long  last,  seems  comfortable  in  his  own  skin. 

The  long  weekend  had  all  the 
elements  to  make  it  more 
than  just  another  A-list  char- 
ity do:  an  over-the-top  bud- 
get, a  cast  of  characters  made 
up  entirely  of  the  rich,  the 
famous,  the  infamous,  and 
the  beautiful,  and  enough  intriguing  ques- 
tions to  keep  the  cocktail  chatter  flow- 
ing. Such  as:  Why  did  Sid  and  Mercedes 
Bass,  the  Fort  Worth  billionaire  and  his 
ultra-social  wife,  skip  the  Buckingham 
Palace  dinner?  Did  they  have  a  better 
invitation? 

The  festivities  actually  began  on  Wed- 
nesday night,  when  Princess  Margaret's 
son.  David.  Viscount  Linley.  gave  a  cock- 
tail party  at  his  custom-furniture  shop  on 
Pimlico  Road.  He  and  his  wife,  Serena, 
were  among  the  select  24,  including  Betsy 
Bloomingdale,  Blaine  and  Robert  Trump, 
and  society  columnist  Aileen  "Suzy"  Mehle. 
invited  to  dinner  afterward  at  the  palatial 
Eaton  Square  town  house  of  Lily  Safra, 
who  is  fast  becoming  one  of  London's 
leading  philanthropists.  Said  to  have  been 
purchased  for  $32  million  from  Austrian 
financier  Wolfgang  Flottl  last  year,  the  six- 
story  mansion  has  a  swimming  pool  in  the 
basement  and  a  small  brigade  of  body- 
guards at  the  front  door.  Its  three  drawing 
rooms  are  packed  with  18th-century  French 
furniture  set  off  by  Egon  Schiele  paintings 
and  drawings.  As  Houston  socialite  Lynn 
Wyatt  put  it,  "Lily,  this  is  my  favorite  of  all 
your  houses.  Everything  is  museum-quality, 
but  it's  cozy."  After  the  artichoke  ravioli, 
grilled  bass,  and  creme  fraiche  ice  cream, 
the  servants  cleared  the  table  so  quickly 
that  Lily  had  to  clink  her  diamond  ring- 
in  lieu  of  a  fork— against  her  glass  of  Cha- 
teau d'Yquem  to  announce  her  toast. 
"Thank  you  for  being  my  friends,"  she  said 
in  a  small,  halting  voice.  "I've  had  a  terri- 
ble two  years,  but  I'm  grateful  for  life." 

Former  king  Constantine  of  Greece 
and  his  wife.  Queen  Anne  Marie,  were 
the  stars  of  the  brunch  that  Kip  and  As- 
trid  Forbes  gave  for  the  foundation's  pa- 
trons on  Thursday  morning  at  Old  Bat- 
tersea  House.  The  17th-century  red-brick 
manor  house  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Thames  had  been  bought  by  Kip's  father, 
the  late  magazine  publisher  Malcolm 
Forbes,  in  1970.  Nearly  500  Victorian  and 
Pre-Raphaelite  paintings  collected  by  Kip 
since  then  cover  its  walls.  The  Greek  roy- 
als, who  have  lived  in  exile  in  London  for 


a  quarter-century  now,  were  in  a  part 
larly  good  mood  owing  to  the  elect 
victory,  a  few  days  earlier,  of  their  coi 
Simeon  of  Bulgaria,  almost  certainly 
first  former  king  in  history  to  becc 
prime  minister  of  his  country.  In  Eurc 
all  royals  are  cousins  somehow,  and 
former  royals  want  to  go  home  one  '  ^ 
or  another. 

The  Buckingham  Palace  | 
ty  was  called  for  7:30 
evening,  and  guests  were 
minded  by  a  memo  from 
foundation  that  "it  rem; 
unspeakably  bad  form  tc 
rive  after  the  host."  So 
chauffeured  Daimlers  and  Bentleys  v 
already  lined  up  in  the  cobblestoi 
palace  forecourt  at  seven.  Palm  Be 
stock-brokerage  heir  Tom  Quick  was 
tying  his  bowknot  when  the  car  he  sha 
with  TV  personality  Deborah  Norv 
and  her  husband,  Karl  Wellner,  ' 
waved  through  the  gate  by  a  secu 
man.  Among  those  gathered  for  dri 
in  the  Bow  Room,  which  opens  onto 
palace  gardens,  were  Steven  and  Kiml 
ly  Rockefeller;  Architectural  Digest  ed 
Paige  Reuse  and  her  husband,  the  ai 
Kenneth  Noland;  Reagan  Foundat 
chairman  Frederick  Ryan  and  his  w 
Genevieve;  and  Turkish  telecommun, 
tions  billionaire  Cem  Uzan  and  his  w 
Alara.  The  largest  contingent,  from  U. 
hattan,  included  investment  wizard  Si 
Bessent  and  his  friend  Will  Trinkle; 
mer  New  York  Times  executive  editor  ; 
Rosenthal  and  his  wife,  Shirley  Lord;  f 
tic  surgeon  Sherrell  Aston  and  his  w 
Muffie  Potter  Aston;  and  banker  Art 
Altschul  Sr.  and  his  wife,  Patricia.  B 
Simon,  the  wife  of  shopping-mall  mc 
Melvin  Simon,  left  her  husband  at  he 
in  Indianapolis  and  brought  movie  ; 
George  Hamilton.  Lady  Mary  Fairfax, 
widow  of  Australian  press  baron  Sir  V 
wick  Fairfax,  arrived  in  a  wheelchair, 
companied  by  two  male  nurses  in  tuxecu 
In  a  room  full  of  major  jewels,  the  n 
dazzling  was  the  big  yellow  diamond  h; 
ing  from  a  strand  of  golden  pearls  w 
by  Elisabeth  Goth,  a  beautiful  young  E 
Jones  heiress  from  Kentucky. 

During  a  tour  of  the  staterooms 
the  second  floor,  Cecile  Zilkha,  the  > 
of  financier  Ezra  Zilkha  and  vice  oh 
man  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  gusl 
"The  Sevres  is  to  die  for."  As  we  entc 
the  throne  room,  Los  Angeles  gra; 
dame  Marion  Jorgensen  whispered,  ' 
smaller  than  I  thought  it  would  be." 
the  receiving  line,  Becca  Thrash,  the  yo 

wife  of  Houston  continued  on   page 
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eorge  Hamilton 


Out  from  under  the  shadow 
of  his  late  wife,  Charles,  at  long  last,  seems 
comfbrtaWe  in  his  own  skin. 
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■  or  months,  movi- 
en  awaiting  the  release  of 
■angs  of  New  Yor/c,  about  tl 
centflry  immigrant  gangs  who  ran  Manh. 
Five  Points,  a  neighborhood  so  squalid  ar 
tal  it  shocked  even  Charles  Dickens.  Scorse  ._  ,, 
been  waiting  a  lifetime.  "When  I  was  a  you)- 
^  boy  on  the  Lower  East  Side,  I  became  awaret 
'^  the  history  of  that  area,"  Scorsese  recalls.  "T", 
very  cobblestones  of  the  street  seemed  to  o 
5fcfapck  to  a  different  time  and  place,  when  t> 
country  was  still  being  formed."  In  1 970,  Scii 
sese  picked  up  a  copy  of  hierbert  Asbury'sTij 
Gangs  of  New  York,  a  nonfiction  account  of  tt'| 
neighborhood,  which  re-ignited  his  fascinatio*} 
In  1977,  GongsofNew  Yor/c  was  announced^' 
Scorsese's  next  movie.  Plagued  by  financial  C(  | 
straints,  the  project  moved  on  and  off  the  be  ' 
burner  until  1 998,  when  Michael  Ovitz  sugg- 
ed  reviving  the  idea  and  casting  Leonardo  „ 
Coprio  as  its  lead.  It  was  on  offer  even  Scorsei 
couldn't  refuse.  Destined  to  return  DiCaprio  to  Ir' 
epic  stardom  he  enjoyed  with  Titanic  (and  cl 
solve  him  of  Tfie  Beach],  the  film  also  marks  f  | 
return  to  the  screen  of  Daniel  Day-Lewis  aftetj 
four-year  absence.  For  Scorsese,  who  re-creotji 
Five  Points  at  Cinecitta,  in  Rome,  it  was  a  reti 
of  sorts,  too:  "My  roots  are  there.  In  my  mim 
was  like  being  home."         -EVGENIA  PERL 
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GANG    OF    THREE 


Daniel  Day- Lewis,  opposite, 

Cameron  Diaz,  and  Leonardo  DiCaprio 

on  the  Rome  set  of 

Martin  Scorsese's  epic  of  the 

19th-century  New  York  underworld. 

Gongs  of  New  York. 
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His  ID  modeling  agency  is  just  three  years  old,  without  much  in 

the  way  of  profits  or  big-name  cover  girls.  But  from  Milan  to  Israel  to  New  York, 

everyone  knows  the  ebullient  Paolo  ZampoUi.  NANCY  JO  SALES  looks  on  as 

this  playboy  turns  into  something  approaching  a  player 


THE  MODEL  MOGUL 

Paolo  Zampolli 

with  his  ID  models  (left  to 

right)  Dana  Thompson, 

Stacia  Cleary,  Elizabeth  Perfoll. 

Jacqui  Rickaids,  Cinthia 

Moura,  Nuria  de  La  Fuente, 

Nathalia  Costa. 


f  all  the  fashion  events  taking  place  in 


New  York  each  year,  the  Seventeen/Chanel  New  Model  of  the  Year 
cocktail  party  is  not  among  the  most  significant.  Jerry  and  Eileen 
Ford,  the  founders  of  Ford  Models,  were  already  ducking  down 
the  elevator,  several  gift  bags  in  tow,  as  the  eight  lucky  teens 
plucked  from  spots  like  Kissimmee,  Florida,  were  wobbling  around 
the  runway  set  up  in  the  Chanel  boutique  on  57th  Street,  beaming. 

"If  these  girls  are  models,  I'm  a  nuclear  physicist,"  said  a 
booker  from  a  top  agency,  sipping  free  champagne. 

Just  then,  the  elevator  doors  opened,  and  a  man  came  creep- 
ing through  the  room,  intently  fixing  the  young  models  with 
what  appeared  to  be  his  most  discriminating  stare.  There  was 
something  oddly  familiar  about  his  rugged  face,  his  lustrous, 
swept-back  hair;  but  no,  it  was  not  George  Hamilton. 

"I  am  Paolo,"  said  Paolo  ZampoUi  in  his  thick  Italian  accent. 
"When  people  meet  me,  they  love  me,"  he  likes  to  say.  "When 
they  know  me,  they  are  jealous." 

The  runway  show  was  over  now,  and  the  eight  racially  diverse 
girls  in  pretty  Chanel  dresses  were  standing  around  nervously, 
smacking  their  lips  and  trying  not  to  look  at  the  bushy-browed 
man  with  the  Count  Dracula  collar  studying  them  as  if  he  rhight 
be  one  of  those  "funny"  guys. 

"This  is  Paolo  Zampolii,  the  owner  of  ID  Models,"  a  publi- 
cist reassured  them,  adding  lightly  that  she  knew  Mr.  Zampolii 
"from  Saint-Tropez." 

"Oh!"  said  the  giris,  still  uncertain  how  all  this  fit  into  the  picture. 

"What  is  your  name?"  ZampoUi  said,  zeroing  in  on  a  skinny 
brunette  with  an  orange  purse. 

"Amanda,"  said  the  girl. 

Zampolii  purred,  "I  like  your  purse." 

Amanda  said,  "It's  Chanel." 

Zampolii  felt  the  air,  as  if  for  inspiration.  "She  has  some- 
thing!" And  then  he  withdrew  a  tiny  camera  from  his  breast 
pocket  and  thrust  it  at  Kirsten  Weaver,  a  booker  in  his  agency. 

"Kirsten!  Take  Amanda's  picture!"  he  said,  and  stalked  over 
to  schmooze  with  the  New  York  Post's  Richard  Johnson  and 
Gothani-maga.zmc  publisher  Jason  Binn. 

"If  he's  the  next  John  Casablancas,  I'm  Tupac  Shakur,"  one 
of  the  bitchy  bookers  said. 

It  was  a  warm  day  in  SoHo,  and  Zampolii  was  responding 
to  the  taunts  of  his  detractors  with  a  rundown  of  some  of 
ID'S  bigger  bookings  in  the  last  year:  "We  have  Kim 
Smith  doing  Victoria's  Secret,"  he  said,  thumbing  at  a  two- 
way  pager,  "Ana  Hickmann  on  the  cover  of  Brazilian  Vogue, 
Nathalia  Costa  on  the  cover  of  Australian  Marie  Claire.  Hops!"— 
he  caught  himself— "I  walk  against  a  Tee!" 


"Ciao,  Paolo,"  said  the  two  models.  They  stopped  and  g; 
Zampolii  the  double-cheek  kiss,  and  they  told  him  they  w 
moving  in  together. 

"These  girls  are  such  slots!"  he  complained  as  they  waD 
away.  "The  other  night  I  saw  the  dark  one  making  out  \\ 
some  guy  in  a  club!  The  one  with  the  ogly  nose  used  to  be  va 
famous,"  he  added. 

A  few  more  paces  up  the  block,  a  silver-haired  man  extern 
a  manicured  hand.  "Ciao,  Paolo." 

"Eh,  Victor!" 

"Victor  Hugo— varry  famous,"  Zampolii  said  after  the  n 
had  gone,  "the  Louis  Vuitton  of  Brazil.  And  the  girlfriend  I  ( 
covered  on  model  search." 

Zampolii  also  claims  to  have  been  in  on  the  discovery 
Gisele. 

"I  organized  Elite's  Look  of  the  Year  '94!"  he  insists, 
brought  to  the  table  Club  Med  and  Italian  TV!" 

A  pretty,  young  guy  in  Prada  passed  by,  slapping  Zamp 
high  five.  "Yo,  Paolo." 

"Nice  jacket,"  said  Zampolii. 

"Everybody  in  the  world  knows  Paolo,  trust  me,"  he  s< 
pleased.  "I  can  walk  down  the  street  in  every  country,  ti 
know  me." 

Surprisingly  enough,  the  same  can  be  said  of  his  agency,  wl 
in  the  three  years  since  it  was  founded  has  gained  inter 
tional  name  recognition.  It's  curious,  because  ID  has  hardly 
gun  to  turn  a  profit  yet  and  doesn't  have  any  of  the  biggi; 
models  in  the  industry  (although  it  does  have  one  with  som( 
the  longest  legs— Ana  Hickmann,  at  48  inches),  nor  has  it  ir 
aged  so  far  to  achieve  some  of  the  milestones  of  a  powerb 
agency,  such  as  an  American  Vogue  cover  or  a  major  cosmi 
campaign. 

And  yet  ID  seems  to  exist  in  some  virtual  space  where  it  p 
es  for  a  real  modehng  agency.  Media  coverage  of  ID  girls— £!>, 
the  Style  Network,  Access  Hollywood— is  relentless.  Zampi 
presence  on  "Page  Six,"  the  gossip  column  in  the  New  York  Pi 
where  he  is  always  identified  as  a  "model  mogul"— is  surpai 
only  by  "hot-blooded  hotel  heiress"  Paris  Hilton's.  The  items 
invariably  upbeat,  recounting  the  seemingly  endless  paradHj 
Zampolii  and  his  "coterie  of  leggy  lovelies"  through  New  "b 
nightlife  in  the  proximity  of  celebrities  great  (Robert  De  N 
and  small  (Vincent  Gallo). 

"With  pictures!"  Zampolii  crowed.  "We  are  on  Brazilian 
every  day!  On  Italian  TV  twice  a  day!" 

As  usual,  he  was  eating  lunch  at  the  downtown  Ciprii 
where  he  dines  twice  daily.  The  airy,  sun-splashed  place 
flooded  with  members  of  the  fashion  elite,  from  famed  pi 
agent  Jean  Gabriel  Kauss  to  photographers  Michel  Comte 
Patrick  Demarchelier— 

"Patrick!"  ZampoUi  caUed  across  the  restaurant.  "Varry  g 
friend  of  mine,"  he  said. 

Christy  Turlington,  hair  shorn,  v/as  looking  rosy  at  a  t; 
nearby.  May  Andersen  and  her  boyfriend,  rich  kid  Bert  Dw 
were  looking  fashionably  morose. 

"There  is  Peter  Brant,  the  art-collector  husband  of  Steph 
Seymour!"  Zampolii  whispered,  eyebrows  raised.  "Why  i; 
talking  to  Patrick?  ..." 

It  was  like  a  club  where  only  the  most  stylishly  Euro  m 
bers  of  the  fashion  world  could  apply— and  the  only  mode 
agency  head  there  was  ZampoUi.  In  fact,  his  name  is  inclu 
on  a  plaque  on  the  wall  of  the  estabUsh-  continued  on  page 
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"When  people 

meet  me, 

tney  love  me, 

i      says  Paolo. 

''When  they 
mow  me,  they 

are  lealous. 


jololife 

i|  i  at  his  usual  table '"Irl 
i  ani's  in  New  York 
< !  of  its  managers, 
ir  Manfe,  and  model 
1  Ih  Perfoll. 
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After  IxMomiiio  C.|].().  of  General  Electric  in  1981.  Jack  Welch  was      - 

ranked  as  one  of  Ann^rica's  tonjijliest  bosses  for  the  lavoffs  and 

'1^'ix.  Sell,  or  Glose"  stratei»\  by  which  he  revohitionized  the  comiiany. 

Two  decades  later,  he  liad  made  O.K.  the  most  valnable  cor[)oration    '      ""  "^^ 

on  the  planet— and  himself  the  most  admired  C.KX).  of  his  era.  wmM 

Now.  witli  Welchls  retirement  and  memoir  arri\  in<i.  I)A>  II)  M  \]{i,OU(]K  finds 

him  on  [Nanlncket.  to  talk  abont  liow  he  wrestled  with  the  recent  [hmeywell- 

mei-oviand  Mndson  Iliver^l^CBcontnnersies.  whv  hell  never  a<?ain  ^ 

driidv  inexpensive  wir^,  and  what  he  left  cmt  of  his  book 
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IN  THE  ROUGH 


Jack  Welch  at  the  Nantucket 

Golf  Club,  August  1,  2001. 

He  thought  the  European 

Commission's  requirement  that 

;        G.E.  agree  to  sell  off  huge 

'         chunks  of  Honemell  after 

buying  it  was  like  getting  a 

beautiful  golf  course  minus 

—  several  kev  holes. 


t  was  nearly  eight  one 
morning  in  early  August,  and  Jack  Welch, 
like  half  of  Nantucket,  it  seemed,  was 
waiting  for  the  Siasconset  Market  to  open. 
Unlike  the  children  in  their  sandals  and 
swimsuits,  he  was  not  there  for  the  hot 
blueberry  muffins,  and  it  was  too  early  for 
a  fat-free  Fudgesicle,  one  of  his  few  post- 
coronary-bypass  indulgences.  Instead,  he 
went  directly  to  the  pile  of  newspapers 
by  the  door.  He  already  knew  what  Tlie 
New  York  Times  would  say:  that  Christie 
Whitman  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  was  ordering  General  Electric  to 
clean  up  the  toxic  chemicals  it  had  poured 
into  the  Hudson  River  from  the  mid-1940s 
to  1977.  He'd  been  called  about  the  deci- 
sion last  night  at  his  country  club,  and  had 
since  read  the  Times  piece  on-line.  But  now, 
here  it  was  on  old-fashioned  newsprint,  a 
stark  two-column  headline  draped  over  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  front  page— whitman 

TO  ISSUE  ORDER  TO  DREDGE  HUDSON  FOR 

pcb's— and  it  disgusted  him  anew. 

He  pointed  to  the  subheadline  big  de- 
feat FOR  GE-and  snorted.  Then  he  read 
aloud  two  quotes  attributed  to  an  unnamed 
"senior  official"  at  the  E.P.A.  "it's  time  to 
move  on,  and  we're  committed  to  clean- 
ing up  the  river.'"  Welch  hulTed.  "I  love  it. 
That's  thoughtful."  He  resumed  reading: 
'"The  agency  believes  it's  time  to  move  for- 
ward, and  our  own  scientists  have  said  we 
won't  learn  everything  until  we  do  some  of 
this  stutr.'  Imagine,"  he  said,  now  resorting 
to  paraphrase.  "'We'll  find  out  as  it  goes 
along.  We  don't  know  where  it's  going,  but 
we'll  take  a  survey."" 

Those  pesky  PCBs  beneath  the  Hudson 
have  framed  Jack  Welch's  20  years  atop 
G.E.  "1  came  in  and  the  PCBs  were  there; 
I'm  leaving  and  the  PCBs  are  there,"  he 
has  noted  matter-of-factly.  Sure,  he  could 
have  just  caved  in  long  ago  and  coughed 
up  the  roughly  $500  million  it  will  take  to 
remove  them,  and  he  could  easily  do  so 
now;  there  is  no  statute  of  limitations  on 
largesse.  That  was  precisely  what  every- 
one—Howell  Raines  at  Tlie  New  York  Times 


and  John  Huey  at  Fortune,  to  name  just 
two— had  been  urging  him  to  do.  For  G.E., 
the  cost  is  a  pittance.  But  Welch  has  always 
gone  with  his  gut,  and  his  gut  had  told  him 
it's  wrong:  bad  law,  bad  policy,  bad  sci- 
ence. His  friend  in  the  White  House  had 
obviously  capitulated,  but  he  would  not 
budge.  With  legal  appeals,  the  war  will  last 
another  30  years,  he  predicted,  destined  to 
bounce  around  long  enough  to  land  on  the 
desk  of  his  successor's  successor. 

Welch  didn't  dip  deeper  into  the  paper, 
at  least  at  the  store.  Had  he,  he  would 
have  found  the  latest  in  the  other  ongoing 
Jack  Welch  saga,  concerning  the  move  he 
once  predicted  would  be  "the  cleanest 
deal  you'll  ever  see":  G.E.'s  bid  to  buy  the 
electronics  conglomerate  Honeywell.  The 
word  today  was  that  G.E.  would  appeal 
the  European  Commission's  rejection  of 
the  deal— not  for  another  crack  at  Honey- 
well, which  was  hopeless,  but  to  make 
sure  that  when  G.E.  seeks  to  swallow  up 
yet  another  company  it  won't  be  ham- 
strung by  the  precedent. 

For  the  65-year-old  Welch,  the 
Honeywell  and  Hudson  Riv- 
er fiascoes  threaten  to  snap 
one  of  those  unbreakable 
streaks  of  triumph  or  endur- 
ance that  Americans  so  cher- 
ish, like  Joe  DiMaggio's  or 
Cal  Ripken  Jr.'s.  In  the  two  decades  he 
has  run  G.E.,  he  became  the  Sultan  of 
Superlatives.  The  business  press  has  chris- 
tened him  "the  manager  of  the  century," 
"the  most  admired,  studied,  and  imitated 
C.E.O.  of  his  time,"  "the  central  figure  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  world's  business 
community."  Welch  fixed  a  company  that 
no  one  else  ever  knew  was  broken,  turning 
a  venerable  industrial  colossus  into  a  manu- 
facturing and  financial-services  conglom- 
erate. He  made  G.E.  the  most  valuable 
corporation  on  the  planet  and  turned  thou- 
sands of  G.E.  stockholders,  including  any- 
one who'd  bought  $17,000  in  stock  when 
he  took  over  in  1981,  into  millionaires. 

Welch's  methods  became  a  model 
throughout  the  world.  Executives  every- 
where emulated  him.  G.E.  became  the  farm 
system  for  Corporate  America,  and  Welch 
disciples  are  now  sprinkled  throughout  the 
Fortune  500.  Sure,  he'd  upset  people,  lay- 
ing of['  thousands,  closing  down  or  selling 
off  huge  and  beloved  pieces  of  the  com- 
pany. "Neutron  Jack,"  they'd  called  him. 
vaporizing  people  while  leaving  buildings 
intact.  But  his  modus  operandi  had  long 
since  become  standard  business-school 
doctrine,  and  as  it  did,  Welch  had  gone 
from  hatchet  man  to  seer.  For  four  years 
running  now,  G.E.  has  been  named  the 
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most  admired  corporation  in  Americ 
Fortune  magazine.  JiJrgen  Schrempp 
head  of  DaimlerChrysler,  actually  like 
ing  called  "Neutron  Jiirgen."  Even  Nc 
ites  conceded  his  importance,  if  n 
tively.  "GE  under  Welch  has  indeed  1 
a  leader;  it  has  set  the  tone  for  the  1 
edged,  stock  price-obsessed,  anatic 
ruthless  and  cut-throat  orientation  th 
now  accepted  as  the  norm,"  stated  a  re 
issue  of  Multinational  Monitor,  a  N 
magazine. 

Welch  retires  this  month,  and  whil 
list  of  accomplishments  is  lengthy,  his 
acy  remains  malleable,  at  least  a  bi 
the  inevitable  postmortems  and  careei 
rospectives  to  come,  how  high  up 
Honeywell  and  the  PCBs  go?  It  is  hai 
say.  But  Welch  himself  will  soon  wei] 
and  he  will  be  difficult  to  ignore.  His 
book.  Jack:  Straight  from  the  Gut,  appf 
on  September  11.  Four  days  after  he 
ishes  from  G.E.,  Jack  Welch  will  apl| 
just  about  everywhere  else. 

Four  publishers  vied  for  Welch's  b 
with  bids  beginning  at  $4  million.  At 
point  Rupert  Murdoch,  whose  News  4{ 
poration  owns  HarperCollins,  tri 
pre-empt  the  process  by  calling  Weld 
rectly.  "Name  your  number,"  he 
Welch.  Welch  nonetheless  stuck  witl 
auction  and  went  with  Warner  Books 
$71  million.  Had  he  not  stopped  theiij 

cess— "I  felt  somewhat  dirty I  couil 

stand  the  embarrassment"— the  price  it 
have  gone  even  higher.  With  the  sa* 
foreign  rights,  Welch's  agent,  Mark 
ter,  says  the  take  should  eventually  ex( 
$10  million,  more  than  Hillary  Clintoi 
for  her  memoirs,  and  almost  as  muc 
Bill  did.  That's  chump  change  to  S( 
one  who  made  nearly  $70  million  lasti? 
and  hundreds  of  millions  overall;  he'i 
nating  the  royalties  to  charity. 

Jack  will  have  the  might  of  two  ir 
giants  behind  it:  G.E.  (which  owns  ^ 
and  AOL  Time  Warner  (which  owns  tf{ 
ner  Books).  The  Today  show  is  feai 
Welch  two  days  running;  various  tent 
of  AOL  Time  Warner  will  offer  Jack 
rooms  and  publish  Jack  excerpts  am 
Jack  on  Larry  King  Live.  Meanwhile 
are  the  Jack  blurbs— from,  among  oti 
Michael  Eisner,  Warren  Buffett,  and 
buyuki  Idei  of  Sony,  who  all  laud  V 
for  his  brilliance;  Idei  all  but  thanks  V 
for  sharing  it  with  the  rest  of  us. 

Warner  has  to  sell  a  million  copi' 
break  even,  and  a  million  and  a  half!' 
happy.  That  won't  be  easy,  given  the  > 
gering  array  of  Welch  books— all  pun 
ing  to  bare  his  secrets  for  success— alt 
out  there,  several  of  which  will  b  *| 
released  to  piggyback  on  Jack.  Welch 
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\         ''There  aint  that  much  agony!  Its  wild,  its  fun, 

t';  great  wine,  you  see  great  people.  This  job  is  all  the  nuts. 

This  job  is  not  agony  You  get  to  play  great  golf  courses." 


M  ills  the  Welch  books  "a  cottage  indus- 
y.l  Then  there  is  the  question  of  whether 
/en  has  already  peaked.  A  Republican 
reiient  he  supports  could  not  help  him 
it  Honeywell,  then  betrayed  him  on 
C  .  ne  New  Republic,  noting  that  G.E. 
aci  een  doing  well  before  Welch  and  had 
cc  outperformed  by  other  companies 
,1  less  flamboyant  C.E.O.'s)  during  his 
n  :.  recently  labeled  Welch  "America's 
lo.  Overrated  CEO"  (and  the  editor  of 
mJ  ess  Week  is  said  to  have  ordered  all 
IS  p  editors  to  read  the  piece).  Then  the 
;/i  1  called  the  Honeywell  deal  "a  case 
u  in  miscalculations,"  in  that  G.E. 
ill  to  anticipate  the  anti-trust  concerns 
f  e  Europeans.  When  Jack  falls  into 
sunds,  the  formerly  sycophantic  press 
3fl  pounce. 

Welch,  neither  setback  is  a  personal 
;b  ;t';  in  each,  he  suggests,  he  simply  got 
31  iit  up  in  political  forces  larger  even 
It!  himself.  His  publisher,  Laurence  Kirsh- 
is  equally  unconcerned.  "I  don't 
a  10  say,  'Fuck  you,'  but  the  so-called 
ri  s  will  not  matter  on  this  book,"  he 
n  cts.  "There  are  millions  of  executives 
u  here  who,  like  myself,  believe  that 
K  Welch  is  the  most  important  business 
li  I  of  our  time,  and  they  will  respond 
c  idingly.  In  the  end  it's  not  what  you 
r  or  Fortune  or  Time  or  any  magazine 
11  s,  but  what  middle  managers  in  Wich- 
a  vansas,  will  think. . . .  And  I'm  will- 
1,!  I)  abide  by  their  verdict." 

icn  again,  the  ebullient  Kirshbaum— 
1  won  over  Welch  by  reading  G.E.'s 
n  al  report  before  they  met,  then  grilling 
li  on  why  "the  appliance  division  has 
e  Hat,"  precisely  the  kind  of  discussion 
1  Welch  most  relishes— has  seriously 
r,  k  the  Kool-Aid,  or  the  Welch's:  he  says 
1  Welch's  account  of  visiting  the  two 
1  Tans  for  his  job,  and  telling  them  that 
1  liad  been  passed  over,  drove  him  to 
;:  "1  literally  broke  down,"  Kirshbaum 
I      My  wife  came  into  the  room  and 

1  uht  something  was  wrong I  haven't 

r  I  that  hard  since  my  father  died." 

/hile  it  now  has  its  Gospel  According 
)  lint  Jack,  the  church  of  Welch  already 
i  some  sacred  texts:  Welch's  notes,  dia- 
r,  IS,  and  graphs,  many  reproduced  in  the 
4  book.  (Cocktail  napkins,  not  parch- 


ment, are  the  usual  medium.)  It  also  has  its 
high  priests— "A"  players,  "Type  1"  man- 
agers—who have  imbibed  Welch's  teach- 
ings. It  has  its  holy  land:  Crotonville,  the 
G.E.  study  center  40  miles  north  of  New 
York  City  where  Welch  regularly  lectures. 
It  has  its  apostles:  those  editors  of  Fortune, 
Forbes,  and  Business  Week  who  have  regu- 
larly placed  Welch  on  their  covers  and 
canonized  him  in  their  pages.  "If  leader- 
ship is  an  art,  then  surely  Welch  has  proved 
himself  a  master  painter,"  John  A.  Byrne 
of  Business  Week  wrote  in  one  representa- 
tive story,  from  1998.  (Welch  subsequently 
hired  Byrne  to  co-write  his  book,  for  which 
he  received  an  estimated  $800,000  fee.) 

The  church  of  Welch  has  at  least  seven 
deadly  sins:  pomposity,  closed-mindedness, 
bureaucratic  thinking,  sentimentality,  loyal- 
ty, hubris,  and  indifference.  Welch  has  faced 
his  doubting  Thomases— orthodox  G.E. 
types  who  considered  him  a  heretic  and 
tried  to  hold  him  back— and  experienced 
his  fair  share  of  revelations:  for  instance, 
he  first  hatched  the  idea  of  "boundary- 
lessness"— his  vision  of  a  creatively  per- 
meable organization  through  which  ideas 
flow  unimpeded  by  walls  or  hierarchies 
or  borders— on  a  beach  in  Barbados.  And 
while  there  is  no  Kyrie  or  Agnus  Dei, 
there  is  the  Welch  Credo:  the  "G.E.  Val- 
ues" printed  on  laminated  cards  that  all 
employees,  Welch  among  them,  carry 
around  in  their  wallets. 

For  all  his  modesty,  Welch  can  sound 
almost  divine.  "Every  day,  I  tried  to  get 
into  the  skin  of  every  person  in  the  place," 
he  writes  of  G.E.  "I  wanted  them  to  feel 
my  presence."  (That  may  now  be  more 
difficult  for  him,  but  to  G.E.  employees,  at 
least  God  isn't  dead;  he's  merely  going 
into  retirement.)  He  certainly  sounds  righ- 
teous. "I  stuck  to  some  pretty  basic  ideas 
that  worked  for  me,  integrity  being  the 
biggest  one,"  he  writes.  "There  was  only 
one  way— the  straight  way." 

Welch  regularly,  almost  eagerly  admits 
he's  fallible,  and  ticks  off  his  mistakes: 
managing  a  factory  that  blew  up,  buying 
the  scandal-plagued  brokerage  house  of 
Kidder,  Peabody,  backing  the  XFL.  But 
never,  ever,  he  claims,  has  he  acted  improp- 
erly or  unethically  or  inhumanely.  Of  the 
tens  of  thousands  he  fired,  for  instance. 


only  one  appears  to  gnaw  at  him— the  man 
whose  young  son  took  a  swing  at  Welch's 
boy  on  the  school  bus  the  next  day— and 
there  only  because  young  Welch  was  so 
traumatized  by  the  event.  That  anyone 
could  consider  him  unscrupulous  absolute- 
ly dumbfounds  him.  "Do  you  for  a  minute 
believe  that  if  we  thought  PCBs  were  harm- 
ing anyone  I  or  my  associates  would  be 
taking  these  positions?"  he  writes.  "There's 
just  no  way!" 

From  a  distance,  maybe  from  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson  or  alongside  a  padlocked 
plant,  Welch  is  easy  to  demonize.  But 
down-to-earth,  unstuffy,  a  famously  regu- 
lar guy,  he  is  hard  to  dislike  up  close. 
"You  sort  of  hate  to  like  the  guy,"  says 
Helen  Quirini,  an  81-year-old  G.E.  retiree 
and  union  activist  who  has  clashed  with 
him  over  the  company's  measly  pensions. 
"I  think  he's  a  classy  man,  to  be  honest 
with  you,"  adds  Pat  Daly,  a  Dominican 
nun  active  with  the  Interfaith  Center  on 
Corporate  Responsibility,  whom  Welch 
once  lectured— "You  owe  it  to  God  to  be 
on  the  side  of  truth  here"— about  PCBs. 
The  two  runners-up  in  the  race  to  succeed 
him,  James  McNerney  and  Robert  Nar- 
delli,  now  heading  3M  and  Home  Depot, 
respectively,  remain  so  devoted  to  Welch 
that  when  he  told  them  the  bad  news  last 
Thanksgiving  they  felt  sorry  for  him.  As  for 
the  man  Welch  selected,  Jeffrey  Immelt, 
consider  what  he  told  Welch  and  550  other 
top  G.E.  executives  in  Boca  Raton  last  Jan- 
uary, shortly  before  a  farewell  champagne 
toast  to  the  departing  chief:  "Only  time 
will  tell  if  Jack  Welch  is  the  best  business 
leader  ever,  but  I  know  he  is  one  of  the 
greatest  human  beings  I  have  ever  met." 

o,  I  understand  you're  going  to 
give  my  book  a  shitty  review?" 
Jack  Welch,  to  whom  I  had 
never  previously  spoken,  had 
I  just  walked  into  the  conference 
room  off  his  office  at  Genera! 
Electric  headquarters  in  Fair- 
field, Connecticut.  A  slight  man  who  speaks 
with  a  heavy  Boston  accent-T^^t'  ah  not 
smahtah  than  everyone  else;  we  just  wuhrk 
haahclah—he  seemed  very  ordinary,  al  least 
here.  The  elements  of  his  incontrovertible 
genius— his  abilities  to  spot  deals,  to  crunch 
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numbers,  to  move  decisively,  to  deal  with 
other  executives,  to  ax  without  angst.  lo 
teach  and  inspire  his  troops— would  not 
necessarily  be  evident  sitting  around  eat- 
ing frozen  yogurt  with  him  in  his  office. 
He  was  dressed  casually,  part  of  his  cru- 
sade against  formality:  no  necktie,  a  blue 
striped  Ralph  Lauren  shirt.  ("We  have  a 
joint  venture  [selling  clothing  on-line]  with 
him,"  he  said.  "It  hasn't  done  that  well.") 
His  very  ordinariness  puts  people  at  ease, 
leaving  them  ripe  either  for  persuasion  or 
for  the  plucking.  Once,  when  a  meddle- 
some Labour  government  left  G.E.'s  tur- 
bine business  in  Great  Britain  nearly 
aground,  Welch  visited  Tony  Blair.  It  was 
their  first  encounter  too.  "Mr.  Prime  Min- 
ister, Lm  in  deep  shit."  Welch  began. 

I  had  in  fact  read  an  advance  copy  of  his 
book,  and  had  voiced  my  reservations  to 
John  Byrne,  who  had  promptly  conveyed 
them  to  Welch.  To  me— admittedly  Lm  no 
businessman— there  is  too  much  manage- 
ment talk  and  too  many  General  Electric 
names  dropped  in  too  casually,  like  one  of 
those  center-field  scoreboards  that  list  peo- 
ple attending  a  ball  game.  (One  of  Welch's 
tenets  is  differentiation— the  ability  to  sepa- 
rate people  according  to  their  talents— but 
I  had  trouble  differentiating  Ted  LeVino 
from  "Lofie"  LoFrisco  from  Paolo  Fresco.) 

ostly.  though,  there  is  not 
enough  Jack  Welch.  By 
all  accounts  Welch  can 
be  blunt,  crude,  coarse, 
profane,  funny.  It  is.  as 
he  might  say,  paht  of  his 
chcilim.  at  least  if  you're 
in  his  good  graces.  He's  a  man's  man,  circa 
1955.  While  watching  a  game  show  during 
his  first  trip  to  NBC's  Burbank  studios,  a 
Vanna  White  type  on  the  set  prompted 
Welch  to  grab  the  arms  of  his  tour  guide 
and  remark,  "Look  at  the  tits  on  that  one." 
But  in  Jack  his  jagged  edges  have  been 
sanded  down;  the  crooked  has  been  made 
straight  and  the  rough  places  plain.  I  felt 
the  book  lacked  introspection.  Tliat  word— 
introspection— had  gotten  back  to  Welch, 
and  gotten  under  his  skin.  Repeatedly  over 
that  day  and  the  next  two,  both  in  his  office 
and  at  his  summer  home  on  Nantucket, 
Welch  kept  coming  back  to  it.  kept  lord- 
ing it  over  me,  in  a  tone  that  betrayed  hurt 
feelings,  resentment,  condescension,  machis- 
mo, ridicule.  It  was  his  way  of  mocking 
what  he  considered  to  be  my  highfalutin, 
touchy-feely.  pretentious,  overly  cerebral, 
effete  ways. 

Welch  is  a  philistine,  or  likes  to  portray 
himself  as  one.  The  first  paper  he  picks 
up  each  morning  is  the  New  York  Post.  He 
went  to  the  opera  only  when  his  new  wift 


forced  him  to;  "husband  duty,"  he  called 
it.  He  can't  name  the  last  book  he  read. 
He  is  the  type  either  to  disdain  foreign 
words  or  to  misuse  them,  maybe  even  de- 
liberately, e.g..  "There  was  a  part  of  his 
bon  vivant  and  creativity  that  I  liked." 
Welch  is  a  man  of  strong  but  few  passions. 
They  seem  to  number  just  about  three: 
G.E..  golf,  and  the  Boston  Red  Sox.  One 
colleague  recalls  seeing  him  in  a  particu- 
larly euphoric  state.  He  thought  Welch, 
the  father  of  four  grown  children,  had  had 
a  new  baby.  In  fact,  G.E.  stock  had  hit  a 
new  high.  Introspective,  then,  is  something 
that  Jack  Welch  never  has  been,  nor  ever 
wanted  to  be.  In  fact,  introspection  would 
probably  have  kept  him  from  accomplish- 
ing much  of  what  he  did. 

Welch  says  his  book  was  never  sup- 
posed to  be  an  autobiography.  "I  see  it 
more  as  a  series  of  business  experiences 
that  I  thought  were  very  personal,"  he 
says.  "No  one  is  really  interested  in  my 
life."  And  what  there  is.  is  all  there  is:  "I 
dug  as  deep  as  I  knew  how  to. . . .  It's  ev- 
erything I  know  about  everything."  An- 
other time,  he  puts  it  to  me  slightly  dif- 
ferently: "Just  remember:  this  is  not 
Katharine  Graham."  he  says,  referring  to 
the  late  Washington  Post  publisher's  inti- 
mate 1997  autobiography.  Personal  Histo- 
ry. How  about  the  agony  of  running  one 
of  the  world's  mightiest  entities?  "There 
ain't  that  much  agony!  . . .  It's  wild,  it's 
fun,  it's  great  wine,  you  see  great  people.  I 
mean,  this  job  is  all  the  nuts.  This  job  is 
not  agony.  You  get  to  play  great  golf 
courses.  I  mean,  this  job  is  not  some  la- 
borious agony  job. . . .  We  have  fun." 

Welch  abhors  pomposity,  and  his  book 
features  regular  spasms  of  self-deprecation. 
"I  might  not  be  the  brightest  bulb  in  the 
chandelier,"  he  writes.  And:  "I  hate  hav- 
ing to  use  the  first  person.  Nearly  every- 
thing I've  done  in  my  life  has  been 
accomplished  with  other  people."  Occa- 
sionally, the  modesty  seems  forced.  More 
often,  he  succumbs  to  the  swagger  of  "I 
Gotta  Be  Me"  or  "My  Way,"  and  that's 
probably  a  good  thing,  for  it  is  what  his 
readers  want. 

Go  by  your  gut.  Welch  says:  "More 
often  than  not.  business  is  smell,  feel,  and 
touch  as  much  as  or  more  than  numbers." 
Avoid  "superficial  congeniality"  and  "false 
kindness":  tell  people  precisely  where 
they  stand.  Loathe  formality  and  never 
stop  "kicking  bureaucracy's  butt."  "Kick 
ass  and  break  glass."  but  if  you  kick,  you 
must  also  sometimes  hug.  Keep  things 
lean  and  nimble:  "I  tried  to  create  the  in- 
formality of  a  corner  neighborhood  gro- 
cery store  in  the  soul  of  a  big  company." 
Celebrate  the  small  victories,  and  even 


some  defeats.  Favor  passion  over  inte 
or  credentials. 

Welch  has  introduced  a  whole  voc 
lary  of  slogans  and  neologisms  into 
workplace  language.  There  are  his  I 
E's  of  leadership:  high  Energy,  the  al 
to  Energize  others,  the  Edge  to  n 
tough  decisions,  the  ability  to  Exei 
them.  There  is  Work-Out,  a  program  r 
eled  after  New  England  town  meet:^| 
in  which  employees  vent  freely,  wit 
regard  to  rules  or  hierarchy.  There's  ' 
way,"  a  person's  capacity  to  grow, 
"stretch."  formulating  goals  beyonc 
wildest  dreams.  There's  "wallowing."  W 
speak  for  brainstorming  uninhibiti 
And  there's  the  Vitality  Curve,  a  h 
on  a  piece  of  graph  paper  dividin] 
"top  20"  from  the  "vital  70"  from  the 
tom  10"  percent  of  a  workforce,  the 
to  be  cherished,  the  second  to  be  tai 
the  third— after  appropriate  warningsi 
second  chances— to  be  lopped  off ' 
out  mercy. 

Welch's  G.E.  devotes  enormous  er 
to  spotting,  evaluating,  training,  inspi 
and— incessantly,  compulsively— gra 
and  classifying  its  talent.  The  very 
ance  Welch  labored  to  stamp  out  i) 
products  and  services,  most  not 
through  the  Six  Sigma  program,  he  ^ 
ished  in  his  employees— dividing  t 
into  "A,"  "B,"  or  "C"  players,  or  "Tyj.| 
"Type  2,"  "Type  3,"  or  "Type  4" 
agers.  At  times  it  seems  that  G.E.  > 
utives  and  managers  would  be  too 
sizing  one  another  up  ever  to  prodi 
single  lightbulb.  But  Wall  Street  felt.l| 
knew,  quite  differently. 

elch  grew  up  i' 
lem,  Massachu 
the  only  chil 
what  were,  at 
by  the  standar 
the  time,  aged 
ents.  He  seal 
mentions  his  father,  a  conductor  oi< 
Boston  &  Maine  railroad.  His  motil 
blunt  and  utterly  devoted,  convinceK 
little  boy  stuttered  because  his  toi 
couldn't  keep  up  with  his  quicksilver 
^gets  most  of  his  love.  It  is  she  whoi 
him  his  self-confidence  and  his  prarj] 
tism— "Don't  kid  yourself,  that's  thd' 
it  is,"  she  liked  to  say— and  he  has 
not  forgiven  God  for  her  death  36 
ago.  Small  and  not  a  star,  either  at 
cally  or  academically,  young  Jack  g 
on  spunk.  "My  parents  made  me  ft 
good  about  myself,  but  always  in  a 
that  never  made  me,  I  don't  think,  a ) 
a  shithead."  he  says. 

While  two  of  his  friends  got  to  go  t 
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Jack,  Outside  the  Box 


Being  nicknamed  "Neutron  Jack,"  having  60  Minutes  cover  a  G.E.  plant  closing, 
hearing  employees  compare  working  with  him  to  "war"— don't  think  it 
d  t  hurt.  But  looking  back,  JACK  WELCH  wishes  he'd  been  even  tougher.  Below,  an  excerpt 
from  Jack:  Straight  from  the  Gut,  along  with  advice  for  would-be  corporate  stars 


n  the  early  1980s  you  didn't  have  to  be  in  a  G.E.  business 
that  was  up  for  sale  to  wonder  if  Jack  Welch  knew  what 
L_  he  was  doing  or  where  he  was  going.  The  turmoil,  angst, 
confusion  were  everywhere.  The  causes  were  the  goal  to  be 
1  or  No.  2,  the  outright  sale  of  businesses,  and  the  cutbacks 
irring  in  many  parts  of  G.E. 

Within  five  years,  one  of  every  four  people  would  leave  the 
,  payroll,  118,000  people  in  all,  including  37,000  employees 
iisinesses  that  were  sold.  Throughout  the  company,  people 
:  struggling  to  come  to  grips  with  the  uncertainty, 
was  adding  fuel  to  the  fire  by  investing  millions  of  dollars 
Ihat  some  might  call  "nonproductive"  things.  I  was  building 
ness  center,  guesthouse,  and  conference  center  at  headquar- 
and  laying  plans  for  a  major  upgrade  of  Crotonville,  our 
lagement-development  center.  My  take  on  this  was  that  all 


Mpted  from  Jack:  Straight  from  the  Gut,  by  Jack  Welch,  to  be  published 
nonth  by  Warner  Books;  ©  2001  by  the  John  E  Welch.  Jr.  Foundation. 
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these  investments,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $75  million,  were  consistent 
with  "soft"  values  of  excellence. 

But  people  weren't  buying  it.  For  them,  it  was  a  total  disconnect. 

It  didn't  matter  that  the  money  I  was  investing  in  treadmills, 
conference  halls,  and  bedrooms  was  pocket  change  to  a  compa- 
ny that  was  spending  $  12  billion  over  the  same  period  on  new 
plants  and  equipment.  The  symbolism  of  the  $75  million  was  too 
much  for  people  to  handle.  I  could  understand  why  it  was  im- 
possible for  many  G.E.  employees  to  get  it. 

But  I  was  sure  in  my  gut  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 

I  wanted  to  change  the  rules  of  engagement,  asking  for  more— 
from  fewer.  I  was  insisting  that  we  had  to  have  only  the  best 
people.  I'd  argue  that  our  best  couldn't  be  asked  to  spend  four 
weeks  away  for  training  in  cinder-block  cells  at  a  worn-out  de- 
velopment center.  Guests  shouldn't  have  to  come  to  headquar- 
ters and  stay  at  a  third-class  motel.  If  you  wanted  excellence,  at 
a  minimum  the  ambience  had  to  reflect  excellence. 

The  traditionalists  were  shocked.  I  f  ontinukd  on  page  358 
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cy  colleges  on  navy  scholarships,  he  was 
turned  down.  He  went  to  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  then  studied  chemical  en- 
gineering at  the  University  of  Illinois.  (His 
doctoral  thesis  was  on  "condensation  in 
steam-supply  systems.")  Caught  in  flagrante 
delicto  with  a  "pretty  girl"  in  his  car  short- 
ly after  he  got  there,  Welch  was  bailed  out 
by  his  departmental  chairman,  one  of  the 
many  mentors  and  protectors  he  collected 
throughout  his  career.  He  joined  G.E.  in 
1960— his  base  was  Pittsfield,  Massachu- 
setts; his  salary,  $10,500— and,  anticipat- 
ing Dustin  Hofi'man  by  nearly  a  decade, 
he  went  into  plastics. 

Deftly  playing  both  the  iconoclast  and 
the  company  man,  he  rose  quickly.  By  1979 
he  had  moved  to  headquarters— which  he 
had  always  done  his  best  to  avoid— in  Con- 
necticut. A  G.E.  executive  who  worked 
with  him  at  the  time  recalls,  "Did  you  ever 
read  What  Makes  Sammy  Run?  That  kind 
of  personified  Jack."  Welch  conceded  in  a 
1973  self-appraisal  that  he  needed  to  im- 
prove his  "ability  to  handle  socio-political 
relationships." 

Welch  sized  up  people  quickly  and 
harshly:  according  to  the  only  critical  bi- 
ography of  him,  Thomas  F.  O'Boyle's  At 
Any  Cost:  Jack  Welch,  General  Electric,  and 
the  Pursuit  of  Profit  ( 1998),  he  was  so  down 
on  fat  employees— he  thought  they  were, 
according  to  one  former  colleague,  "undis- 
ciplined slobs"— that  in  one  instance  under- 
lings hid  their  heavyset  co-workers  before 
Welch  was  due  to  arrive.  (Not  so,  Welch 
insists:  his  friend  Lofie  LoFrisco  is  "very 
fat,"  as  were  a  number  of  G.E.  colleagues. 
"The  guy  in  tubes  was  huge."  he  recalls. 
"Actually  died  of  obesity.  Great  guy.") 

Some  of  Welch's  superiors  were 
skeptical.  "Johnson  thought  I 
was  too  young  and  too  brash 
and  didn't  have  the  G.E.  mon- 
ogram stamped  on  my  fore- 
head," Welch  writes  of  one. 
"He  thought  I  drove  too  hard 
for  the  results  I  got  and  had  little  respect 
for  the  company's  rituals  and  traditions." 
But  in  1980,  Welch  was  tapped  for  the  top 
job.  "I'll  give  him  two  years— then  it's  Belle- 
vue,"  one  G.E.  executive  was  heard  to  say. 
His  first  marriage  collapsed  in  1987  Of 
the  divorce,  he  writes  simply  that  it  was 
"difficult  and  painful."  As  for  child  rear- 
ing, Welch  writes  only  that  he  was  "the  ul- 
timate workaholic." 

To  all  outward  appearances,  G.E.  was  in 
good  shape.  But  Welch  set  out  to  revolu- 
tionize the  place,  and,  as  he  says,  "there  are 
no  modest  revolutions."  He  decreed  that 
G.E.  would  stay  in  only  those  business- 
es in  which  it  was  either  No.  1  or  2.  "Fix, 
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Welch  at  his  Nantucket  home. 
Of  the  E.P.A.'s  recent  Hudson  River- 
dredging  ruling,  Welch  says  he 
bellows  G.E.  is  "paying  the  price  for 
ent  Bush's  decisions  on| 
Kyoto  and  p^"";"" 


Sell,  or  Close'"  became  his  motto.  Out  went 
items  forever  associated  with  G.E.:  irons,  toast- 
ers, hair  dryers,  blenders,  vacuum  cleaners, 
television  sets.  It  was  a  sea  change  in  Ameri- 
can culture,  but  with  cheap  imports  loom- 
ing, Welch  had  no  qualms.  "Never  touched 
me,"  he  says.  "I  am  sentimental.  I  am  senti- 
mental about  the  Red  Sox,  I  am  sentimental 
about  friends  in  high  school I  am  senti- 
mental about  friends  today.  But  I'm  not  about 
a  business  that's  going  out  of  business.  And  a 
lousy  business  ends  up  hurting  everybody." 

Along  with  the  divestitures  (which  lopped 
37,000  off  the  payroU)  came  the  layoffs:  81,000 
in  his  first  five  years  on  the  job.  Fortune  put 
him  at  the  top  of  its  list  of  "The  Toughest 
Bosses  in  America,"  describing  him  "criti- 
cizing, demeaning,  ridiculing,  humiliating" 
his  employees.  60  Minutes  accused  him  of 
putting  profits  ahead  of  people.  And  M^ir^- 
week  branded  him  "Neutron  Jack,"  which 
stuck,  and  stuck  in  his  craw.  Looking  back, 
he  says  that  his  only  regret  was  that  he  didn't 
do  more  and  fire  people  more  quickly. 
"We  had  425,000  people  and  $25  billion 
worth  of  business"  when  he  took  over  G.E., 
he  tells  me.  "Today  we  have  300,000  people, 
and  $135  billion  worth  of  business.  Now,  ei- 
ther we  had  too  many  people  or  I  was  Neu- 
tron Jack." 

Having  gotten  G.E.  out  of  penny-ante 
appliances,  he  pushed  its  bigger,  more  prof- 
itable lines:  power  turbines,  jet  engines, 
medical  equipment.  He  moved  aggressively 
into  financial  services,  which  now  account 
for  40  percent  of  G.E. 's  revenues.  And  he 
began  looking  "for  a  hideaway  from  foreign 
competition."  That,  and  not  a  great  love  for 
broadcasting  or  journalism,  accounts  for 
G.E.'s  1985  purchase  of  RCA,  which  owned 
NBC.  His  hubris  from  that  deal,  he  admits, 
led  him  to  buy  Kidder,  Peabody,  the  Wall 
Street  securities  firm  that  was  soon  awash  in 
a  fraud  scandal.  From  that  moment  on,  he 
remained  wary  of  trying  to  meld  different 
corporate  cultures,  which  explains  why  the 
company  passed  on  several  Sificon  Valley 
opportunities. 

Welch  learned  of  Honeywell's  impend- 
ing deal  with  G.E.'s  major  competitor  in  jet 
engines.  United  Technologies,  last  October, 
only  moments  before  it  was  to  close.  Within 
minutes  he  faxed  to  Honeywell  what  turned 
out  to  be  the  prevailing  bid,  for  $45  billion. 
Welch  predicted  the  deal  would  sail  through, 
and  put  off  his  planned  retirement— set  for 
April  30,  2001,  five  months  after  his  65th 
birthday— until  everything  was  buttoned  down. 
American  anti-trust  regulators  signed  off;  in 
Washington,  one  G.E.  rival  complained,  no 
one  wanted  to  take  on  Jack  Welch,  But  his 
name— and  his  charm  -helped  little  in  Eu- 
rope; the  European  Commission's  chief  anti- 
trust official,  Mario  Monti,  even  refused  to 
call  him  "Jack." 

In  a  last-ditch  effort  to  save  the  deal,  Wei.  ii 


met  with  Monti  in  Brussels  last  June.  But  to 
Welch,  Monti's  final  offer,  requiring  G.E.  to 
sell  off  huge  chunks  of  Honeywell,  was  like 
buying  a  beautiful  golf  course  minus  several 
key  holes.  "Mr.  Monti,  I'm  shocked  and 
stunned  by  these  demands,"  Welch  told  him. 
"If  that's  your  position,  I'll  go  home  tonight. 
I've  got  a  book  to  write."  At  that  point,  he 
recalled,  "a  heavyset,  round-faced  German" 
official  sitting  across  the  table  broke  out 
laughing.  "That  can  be  your  last  chapter, 
Mr.  Welch,"  the  man  declared.  "'Go  Home, 
Mr.  Welch'  is  a  perfect  title."  (And  it  is,  in 
fact,  the  title  for  that  chapter  in  Welch's 
book.)  Ultimately,  Welch  writes,  he  was  done 
in  by  his  perpetual  enemies:  "bureaucrats." 
But  to  him  Honeywell  was  "just  another 
deal,"  one  he  could  have  pulled  off  if  he'd 
been  concerned  only  about  his  image;  real 
leadership  lay  in  walking  away.  "Let's  get  it 
straight,  there  is  no  law"  in  Brussels,  he  tells 
me.  "They  make  it  up  as  they  go  along." 
(Monti  declined  to  comment.) 

In  his  book  Welch  mentions  encounters  with 
Michael  Eisner,  Jerry  Seinfeld,  Warren  Buf- 
fett.  Jay  Leno,  and  Bill  Clinton,  but  just  barely. 
He  doesn't  mention  Ronald  Reagan  at  all, 
even  though  he  met  him,  and  Reagan  was 
a  longtime  spokesman  for  G.E.  Jack,  then, 
raises  two  interesting  questions:  What  is  the 
opposite  of  name-dropping?  And  why  is 
there  so  little  settling  of  scores'?  "I  didn't  do 
a  Redstone."  Welch  explains,  referring  to 
the  attacks— often  on  his  "friends"— that  Vi- 
acom chief  Sumner  Redstone  indulges  in  in 
his  new  book,  A  Passion  to  M'in.  Surely, 
Welch  must  have  been  tempted?  "That's  not 
true,"  he  says.  "People  dealt  with  me  pretty 
straight  up.  I  felt  I  always  got  a  fair  shake." 

In  most  cases,  one  has  to  extrapolate. 
"Gary  Wendt  was  quirky,  to  say  the  least," 
he  writes  of  the  former  head  of  G.E.  Capital 
Services.  And  "the  least"  is  precisely  what 
he  says  about  Wendt,  with  whom  he  is 
known  to  have  butted  heads.  Welch  attacks 
almost  no  one  by  name,  making  the  few  in- 
stances in  which  he  does  especially  jarring, 
and  revealing. 

Welch  clashed  repeatedly  with  Lawrence 
Grossman,  who  was  running  NBC  News 
when  G.E.  took  over.  He  does  not  mention 
how.  during  the  stock-market  crash  of  1987, 
he  asked  Grossman  to  ban  the  term  "Black 
Monday"  from  all  broadcasts  because  it  was 
depressing  the  value  of  blue-chip  stocks, 
G.E.'s  included.  (Grossman  says  he  refused.) 
But  he  writes  disapprovingly  that  Grossman 
"operated  under  the  theory  that  networks 
should  lose  money  while  covering  news  in  the 
name  of  journalistic  integrity";  that  Gross- 
man once  cut  short  a  crucial  budget  meet- 
ing to  go  see  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger,  of 
all  people;  and  that  he  persisted  with  plans  to 
hold  a  dinner  party— with  the  Tom  Brokaws, 
Bryant  Gumbels,  and  Jane  Pauleys  attending, 
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along  with  the  Welches— during  the  : 
Game  Six  of  the  1986  World  Series, 
the  Red  Sox  were  playing  the  New  < 
Mets.  "I  was  shocked  by  Larry's  inseni 
to  the  game's  importance,"  he  writes.    W^^ 

Welch  soon  concluded  that  he  and  ( 
man  "were  on  different  planets,"  adding.' 
put  up  with  Larry  for  18  months."  / 
Grossman,  he  agrees  about  the  different ' 
and  the  dinner  party.  But  he  insists  thii 
financial  pressures  Welch  imposed  on  ■ 
News  soon  produced  "very  serious  troubi  *''" 
veiled  reference,  presumably,  to  the  stageij 
tank  explosions  on  Dateline  a  few  yearsi' 

More  recently,  NBC  News  has  beet?   ''^ 
cused  of  playing  down  stories  a 
which  G.E.  might  be  sensitive,  most  no* 
the  one  about  the  PCBs  that  G.E.  p<| 
into  the  Hudson  River  for  30  years,  tht 
at  a  time  when  it  was  still  legal  to  do  si 
the  mid-1970s,  New  York  State  noneth 
charged  G.E.  with  violating  state  wateM 
dards,  a  case  the  company  settled  for  %'.' 
lion.  A  young  Jack  Welch  signed  off  o 
deal.)  According  to  Jeff  Cohen  of  Faimrt 
Accuracy  in  Reporting,  anyone  watching  i/ 
would  know  little  about  PCBs.  "Whener 
involves  G.E.,  almost  no  one  there  stick 
neck  out,"  he  says.  "The  Hudson  Rivev 
ry  is  made  for  prime  time;  it  has  viiv' 
victims,  and  a  villain.  It's  because  ofd 
the  villain  is  that  Dateline  hasn't  goii' 
town  on  it."  An  NBC  report  on  the  E.E 
recent  decision  noted  how  a  congres;: 
from  upstate  New  York,  John  Sweeneye 
highly  critical  of  the  order  to  dredge.  1 
not  note  that  G.E.  was  one  of  Swec 
largest  contributors. 

Andrew  Lack,  who  led  NBC  New 
nearly  a  decade  until  Welch  tapped;! 
recently  to  head  the  entire  network,  saya) 
NBC  Nightly  News  has  done  at  least 
pieces  on  the  PCBs.  "I'm  not  sure  ourr 
petitors  have  done  as  much,  though  I'ri 
sure  they'd  be  honest  about  it,"  he  says.v 
when  Frederic  Dicker  of  the  New  Yorki 
railed  against  the  E.P.A.  recently  on  theN 
Imus  Show  (broadcast  on  MSNBC),  ci 
its  ruling  "a  viciously  anti-business 
sion"  against  "one  of  the  greatest  comi 
in  the  world,"  the  "I  Man"  was  unchaia 
istically  mute. 

Not  surprisingly,  no  NBC  news  pro.i^ 
ever  booked  O'Boyle,  author  of  the  cr 
Welch  biography.  Nor,  for  that  mattei 
any  other  network.  Nor  did  The  Wall  31 
Journal  ever  review  it,  even  though  O'l 
had  once  worked  there.  "The  publicist 
me,  'Forget  it.  Nobody  wants  to  pis" 
Jack,'"  recalls  O'Boyle,  now  assistant 
aging  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gi 
(That  still  seems  true:  recent  Welch  sej 
on  Charlie  Rose  and  60  Minutes  wei 
soft.)  Stock  analysts  and  business-si 
professors,  too,  are  loath  to  criticize  ^ 
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,s  I'Boyle,  either  because  they  need  ac- 
ss   him  or  receive  G.E.  funding.  Though 

s  nt  six  years  on  his  book,  O'Boyle  ac- 

■dged  difficulties  uncovering  the  inner 

despite  pressure  from  his  editor  to 

K  Jeeper.  "I  told  him,  'I  don't  think  a 

al  thinks  too  much  about  what  it  eats.  It 

3t'  ts,'"  he  recalls. 

(  threatened  to  sue  O'Boyle  based  sole- 
0/  lis  book  proposal,  which  it  had  some- 
iw  lanaged  to  obtain.  Clearly  concerned, 

h  le's  publisher,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  had 
Ki  separate  sets  of  lawyers  vet  the  book. 
n«|'erson  who  didn't  read  At  Any  Cost, 
hi  is  to  be  re-released  on  the  same  day 
J  k.  was  Welch  himself,  even  though  he 
rii  in  Jack  that  "self-confident  people 
ei  afraid  to  have  their  views  challenged." 

I  ;w  it  was  nasty.  And  I  knew  it  was 
a;  Why  would  I  want  to  read  that?"  he 
:rr  ks  to  me. 

T  eich  describes  himself  as  "socially  a 
f  Democrat,  fiscally  Republican,"  but 
ly:  e  hasn't  voted  for  a  Democratic  pres- 
le^-al  candidate  since  Lyndon  Johnson. 
[ays  he  liked  Clinton  even  though,  after 
:ij  iiing  to  listen  to  him  closely  and  ac- 
lat  taking  notes  as  Welch  talked,  the 
16), president  ignored  all  his  advice.  But 
fei  positively  loathes  Al  Gore,  perhaps 
sc  ise  Gore  embodies  the  elitist,  intellec- 
la,  nvironmentalists  he  detests.  At  a  New 
01,  dinner  party  earlier  this  year,  Welch 
K  od  his  fellow  guests  (Kohlberg  Kravis 
o.rts  chief  Henry  Kravis,  Quadrangle 
fr  p  founder  Steven  Rattner,  and  former 
ambassador  Richard  Holbrooke 
mig  them)  by  describing  Gore  as  "evil, 
/i  ;vil."  "It  was  like  for  a  minute  the  veil 
a  ipped,  then  he  got  himself  under  con- 
o;nd  resumed  the  charm  offensive,"  one 
111  recalls.  Does  he  really  consider  Gore 
;■• ".'  "I  don't  think  he's  evil,"  Welch  tells 
IQ  He  seems  to  have  a  charming  wife  and 
ir  y."  But  had  he  said  it?  "I'd  prefer  not 
)  mment." 

ortly  after  last  fall's  vote,  rumors  began 
iT'j  Idling  that  Welch,  hanging  out  in  NBC's 
31  ol  room  on  Election  Night,  had  cheered 
J  ites  were  called  for  Bush,  hissed  when 
It  went  to  Gore,  and  asked  the  men  super- 
is  .'  computer  projections,  "What  would  I 
a  to  give  you  to  call  the  race  for  Bush?" 
1  parings  held  last  February,  Representa- 
Wfienry  Waxman  of  California  asked  Lack 
'liher  Welch  had  interfered.  "It's  just  a 
i  )r.  a  dopey  rumor,"  testified  Lack,  who 
nised  that  if  a  tape  had  in  fact  been 
i::  by  NBC's  promotional  team,  as  Wax- 
i|  had  suggested,  he  would  provide  it. 
e:  has  since  backed  off  that  pledge— the 
i  Amendment,  you  know— and  Waxman 

iialening  a  subpoena. 

This  is  such  a  crazy  story.  To  think  you 
C|,d  ever  influence  two  old  pros  who 


wouldn't  call  an  election  for  anyone  if  their 
life  depended  on  it  ...  it's  just  silliness," 
Welch  laments.  "The  facts  are  there  was  a 
room  there  of  young  kids  all  cheering  for 
Gore,  and  two  or  three  of  us  cheering  for 
George  Bush.  That's  all  that  happened." 

i'  I  ihink  of  yourself  as  a  great  brand," 

A  Robert  Rubin,  the  former  secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  recently  advised  Jack  Welch. 
"Don't  do  anything  to  hurt  it."  And  Welch 
isn't.  He  plans  to  spend  most  of  his  time 
quietly  offering  business  advice  to  a  handful 
of  clients,  whom  he  has  already  selected  but 
won't  identify.  How  completely  will  he  butt 
out  of  G.E.?  "One  hundred  and  one  per- 
cent," he  says.  Another  thing  he  says  he  will 
not  do  is  buy  a  piece  of  the  Red  Sox,  as  had 
been  reported.  Handling  salary  caps,  negoti- 
ating contracts,  dealing  with  the  press:  all,  he 
says,  would  take  the  romance  out  of  the 
team,  which  he  has  been  following  since  Ted 
Williams  roamed  Fenway  Park's  left  field. 

The  Welches  are  now  building  a  newer, 
smaller  house  in  Connecticut.  But  when 
the  weather  turns  warm  they  will  still  go  to 
Nantucket,  a  25-minute  flight  from  Bridge- 
port. The  salt  air,  the  accents,  the  lobster 
rolls,  the  Globe  on  the  newsstands,  the  Red 
Sox  on  the  radio:  all  are  part  of  Welch's 
childhood.  He  describes  his  home  on  the 
island,  a  handsome,  multi-angled  Colonial- 
style  structure  with  the  usual  weather-beaten 
cedar  shingles,  as  "the  house  I  built  when  I 
had  no  money."  Twenty-five  years  ago,  he 
paid  $70,000  for  the  five-acre  spread.  Nan- 
tucket is  now  officially  "hot,"  and  when  he 
added  six  adjacent  acres  recently,  they  cost 
him  $4  million  more. 

From  the  front  yard  he  can  see  them  hit- 
ting. The  golf  players,  that  is.  If  he  has  a  re- 
ligion, it's  golf  (Though  he  is  friendly  with 
New  York's  Edward  Cardinal  Egan,  aiding 
his  charities  and  attending  his  investiture 
in  Rome,  Welch,  the  former  altar  boy,  is  no 
longer  observant.)  He  learned  the  game  as 
a  caddy  back  in  Salem,  earning  $1.50  for 
every  18  holes.  He  is  good— he  once  beat 
Greg  Norman— and  compulsive:  while  the 
rest  of  the  world  tuned  in  to  hear  the  verdict 
in  the  O.  J.  Simpson  trial,  Welch  was  intrep- 
idly leading  170  G.E.  executives  out  for  18 
holes  at  Blind  Brook  Club  in  Purchase,  New 
York.  The  golf  course  is  where  Welch  formed 
some  of  his  most  enduring  friendships.  It  is 
also  where,  he  says,  he  learned  some  impor- 
tant lessons  about  life.  "I  got  a  very  early 
look  at  how  attractive  or  how  big  a  jackass 
someone  can  be  by  watching  their  behavior 
on  a  golf  course,"  he  writes. 

Welch  is  a  two-time  course  champion  at 
Sankaty  Head  Golf  Club  on  Nantucket;  he 
says  his  game  improved  while  he  was  teach- 
ing it  to  his  second  wife.  Jane,  a  spirited 
Alabama-bom  lawyer  17  years  his  junior.  (The 
two  were  fixed  up  by  Waiter  Wriston,  the  for- 


mer head  of  Citibank  and  then  a  member  of 
G.E.'s  board,  and  his  wife,  Kathy.)  Now  she's 
a  club  champion,  too. 

Welch  is  a  social  creature.  He  says  he  did 
not  choose  oceanfront  property  here  because 
he  prefers  seeing  twinkling  lights  at  night  to 
staring  out  into  the  void.  But  he  and  his  wife 
don't  go  out  much  on  Nantucket.  "Look  how 
alone  we  are  here,"  he  says  contentedly,  stand- 
ing on  the  porch,  the  waters  of  Sesachacha 
Pond  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  beyond.  "You 
don't  get  to  feel  this  way  in  a  lot  of  places." 
Evenings  are  for  watching  movies,  largely 
videos  from  Sumner  Redstone's  greatest  hits: 
the  American  Film  Institute's  top  100  films 
of  the  20th  century,  which  Redstone's  Block- 
buster has  packaged  and  Redstone  gives  as 
gifts.  The  fare  is  simple:  Orville  Redenbacher 
Lite  popcorn  and  a  good  bottle  of  Bordeaux— a 
Lafite  or  Margaux  or  Haut-Brion,  from  '82  or 
'86  or  '89.  "It  sounds  pompous,  but  I  vowed 
after  my  surgery  that  I'd  never  drink  another 
inexpensive  bottle  of  wine,"  Welch  explains. 

One  night  in  late  July  over  dinner  at  the 
Nantucket  Golf  Club- Sankaty  Head's 
newer,  posher  counterpart— Welch  got  the 
urgent  call  about  the  E.P.A.  ruling.  He  dis- 
appeared for  a  while,  long  enough  for  his 
tomato-basil  soup  to  grow  cold.  When  he 
came  back,  having  heard  that  G.E.  had  lost, 
he  seemed  oddly  unperturbed.  "This  has 
been  a  lot  of  years,"  he  said  to  me  wearily. 
"If  you  were  surprised  by  this,  you  should 
be  arrested."  He  said  G.E.  is  "paying  the 
price  for  Kyoto  and  arsenic,"  referring  to 
much-criticized  Bush-administration  deci- 
sions to  oppose  the  treaty  on  global  warm- 
ing and  approve  higher  levels  of  arsenic  in 
drinking  water. 

Welch  likes  the  president— "Dubya  is  a 
good  shit,"  he  says— and  admires  his  family; 
not  surprisingly,  he  has  played  golf  at  Ken- 
nebunkport.  But  "the  politics  of  the  current 
administration  are  now  going  to  make  it 
tough  to  make  a  logical  decision,"  he  says. 
With  George  Bush  suddenly  going  green, 
even  G.E.'s  formidable  array  of  Washington 
lobbyists,  including  former  Maine  senator 
George  Mitchell  and  Robert  Livingston,  for- 
mer chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  proved  powerless.  It  is  also  clear, 
though  he  didn't  quite  say  so,  that  Welch  feels 
Whitman  and  New  York  governor  George 
Pataki,  who  also  supports  the  dredging,  are 
pandering  for  votes  rather  than  acting  out 
of  any  convictions.  A  spokesman  for  Pataki, 
however,  insists  that  a  full  and  comprehen- 
sive cleanup  is  "sound  science  . . .  based  on 
any  number  of  studies  and  reviews."  He  also 
notes  that  the  governor  grew  up  along  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson. 

Welch  maintains  that  PCBs  don't  cause 
cancer  but,  in  any  case,  should  be  left  where 
they  are,  buried  under  layers  of  sediment. 
Dredging  them,  he  argues,  will  only  rcpollute 
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the  river.  "I  think  it's  a  disaster,"  he  says  of 
the  ruling.  "I  mean,  the  money,  we  can  do- 
nate it  to  schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  they 
want  to  punish  us,  they  can  come  up  with  a 
thousand  things  to  do.  But  not  dredge  the 
river  the  way  they  want  to."  Many  local  resi- 
dents agree,  albeit  only  after  G.E.  spent  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  convince  them. 
Welch  felt  trapped  while  recording  Jack  on 
tape,  but  is  said  to  have  gotten  all  revved  up 
reading  his  chapter  on  PCBs.  Proponents  of 
dredging  see  G.E.  s  position  a  bit  differently. 
They  say  the  company  is  digging  in  its  heels 
not  out  of  principle  but  because  acknowl- 
edging its  responsibility  for  the  Hudson  will 


subject  it  to  billions  of  dollars  in  cleanup 
costs  for  toxic  sites  elsewhere.  In  fact,  the 
company  has  gone  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  to  challenge  the  Superfund  law  under 
which  the  E.P.A.  is  acting,  hiring  Harvard 
law  professor— and  former  A!  Gore  lawyer- 
Laurence  Tribe  to  argue  its  case. 

Had  Welch  needed  any  shoulders  to  cry 
on  that  night  at  the  country  club,  he  was  in 
the  right  place.  G.E.  types  tend  to  stick  to- 
gether, whether  in  Fairfield  or  Palm  Beach 
or  Nantucket,  and  the  dining  room  was 
crawling  with  current  and  former  G.E.  brass. 
Welch  introduced  me  to  Larry  Bossidy,  who 
now  heads  Honeywell.  "He's  writing  about 
introspective  things,"  Welch  said,  pointing  to 
me.  "Well,  if  you  find  anyone  who's  intro- 
spective, it  will  be  the  first  time,"  Bossidy 


wisecracked.  Later,  Art  Puccini,  the  G. :  t 
ecutive  who  negotiated  the  original  dea 
New  York  State  over  PCBs  25  yean 
came  over.  He  put  his  arm  around  V 
congratulated  him  on  his  retirement 
then,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  h 
over  and  kissed  him  on  the  cheek.  "I 
nice?"  Welch  said.  "We're  all  like  fami 
At  the  risk  of  demanding  excess 
spection,  I  ask  Welch  whether,  if  he 
live  his  life  all  over  again,  he  would  dotj 
the  same.  He  says  he  would.  "Whethen 
or  wrong,  I  made  a  lot  of  people  reac 
yond  what  they  thought  their  capa 
would  be,  to  find  themselves,  to  do  n 
he  says.  But  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
he  like  himself?  "I'm  kinda  pleased 
says.  "I  think  I'm  a  pretty  good  guy." 


Welch  on  Welch 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  353  pcrscvered  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  create  a  first-rate,  informal 
family  atmosphere  and  needed  this  ambi- 
ence to  get  it.  My  answer  to  the  complaints 
during  the  early  1980s  was  that  business  is. 
in  fact,  a  series  of  paradoxes: 

'Spciuling  millions  on  hiiiUlings  that  made 
nothing,  while  closing  clown  uncompetitive  fac- 
tories that  produced  goods. 

These  goals  were  consistent  with  becom- 
ing a  world-class  competitor.  You  couldn't 
hire  and  retain  the  best  people  and  at  the 
same  time  become  the  lowest-cost  provider 
of  goods  and  services  without  doing  both. 

•Paying  the  highest  wages,  while  having  the 
lowest  wage  costs. 

We  had  to  get  the  best  people  in  the 
world  and  had  to  pay  the  hell  out  of  them. 
But  we  couldn't  carry  along  people  we  didn't 
need.  We  needed  to  have  better  people  if  we 
were  going  to  get  more  productivity  from 
fewer  of  them. 

•Managing  long-term,  while  "eating" short-term. 
I  always  thought  any  fool  could  do  one  or 
the  other.  Squeezing  costs  out  at  the  expense 
of  the  future  could  deliver  a  quarter,  a  year, 
maybe  even  two  years,  and  it's  not  hard  to 
do.  Dreaming  about  the  future  and  not  de- 
livering in  the  short  term  is  the  easiest  of  all. 
The  test  of  a  leader  is  balancing  the  two. 

•Needing  to  he  "hard"  in  order  to  be  "soft." 
Making  tough-minded  decisions  about 
people  and  plants  is  a  prerequisite  to  earn- 
ing the  right  to  talk  about  soft  values,  such 
as  "excellence"  or  "the  learning  organiza- 
tion." Soft  stuff  won't  work  if  it  doesn't  fol- 
low demonstrated  toughness.  It  works  only 
in  a  performance-based  culture. 
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Think  of  those  dichotomies,  those  para- 
doxes, I  was  trying  to  get  across.  We 
needed  to  produce  more  output  with  less 
input.  We  needed  to  expand  some  business- 
es while  shrinking  or  selling  others.  We  need- 
ed to  function  as  one  company,  but  our 
diversity  demanded  different  styles.  And. 
yes,  we  needed  to  treat  people  in  a  first- 
class  way  if  we  wanted  to  attract  and  keep 
the  best. 

The  logic  behind  these  paradoxes  didn't 
go  far  in  an  environment  overcome  with  so 
much  uncertainty.  In  fact,  the  internal  up- 
heaval was  so  great,  it  began  spilling  outside 
the  company.  By  mid-1982,  New.<iweek  was 
the  first  publication  to  pick  up  the  moniker 
"Neutron  Jack,"  the  guy  who  removed  peo- 
ple but  left  the  buildings  standing. 

I  hated  it,  and  it  hurt.  But  I  hated  bureauc- 
racy and  waste  even  more. 

Soon,  "Neutron"  began  cropping  up  al- 
most everywhere  in  the  media.  It  was  as  if  a 
reporter  couldn't  write  a  G.E.  story  without 
using  the  tag.  It  was  a  painful  new  image 
twist  for  me.  For  years  people  thought  I  was 
too  wild,  that  1  was  too  growth-focused, 
hired  too  many  people,  and  built  too  many 
facilities.  Now  I  was  Neutron. 

I  guess  that  was  a  paradox,  too.  I  didn't 
like  it,  but  I  came  to  understand  it. 

Truth  was,  we  were  the  first  big,  healthy, 
and  profitable  company  in  the  mainstream 
that  took  the  actions  needed  to  get  more 
competitive.  Chrysler  did  it  a  few  years  ear- 
lier, but  the  stage  was  set  by  a  government 
bailout  and  their  widely  publicized  struggle 
to  avoid  bankruptcy. 

There  was  no  stage  set  for  us.  We  looked 
too  good,  too  strong,  too  profitable  to  be 
doing  this.  Our  $1.5  billion  in  net  income 
and  $25  billion  of  sales  in  1980  made  G.E. 
the  9th-most-profitable  company  in  the  For- 
tune 500  and  the  lOth-largest. 

However,  we  were  facing  our  own  reality. 
In  1980  the  U.S.  economy  was  in  recession. 
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Inflation  was  rampant.  Oil  sold  for  ! 
barrel,  and  some  predicted  it  would 
$100— if  we  could  even  get  it.  And  tb 
anese,  benefiting  from  a  weak  yen  and 
technology,  were  increasing  their  expo 
to  many  of  our  mainstream  businesses, 
cars  to  consumer  electronics. 

I  wanted  to  face  these  realities  by  g 
more  cost-competitive,  and  that's  wh 
were  doing. 


But  that's  not  what  some  thought  w\( 
"healthy"  old-line  company  like  ouiij 
closing  a  steam-iron  plant  in  Ontario,ti 
fornia,  in  1982.  We  learned  60  Minute 
sending  Mike  Wallace  and  a  film  cr 
cover  it.  Having  60  Minutes  call  to  talk  i 
a  plant  closing  is  not  likely  to  be  a  pie 
event,  and  it  ended  up  not  being  a  i 
sight.  Wallace  reported  that  we  had  la 
825  people  simply  because  we  weren'ti 
ing  enough  profit  and  wanted  to  move , 
jobs  outside  the  United  States,  to  Mi' 
Singapore,  and  Brazil.  He  interviewe 
mer  employees  who  said  they  felt  bet 
and  a  religious  leader  who  condemnei; 
plant's  closure  as  "immoral." 

That  view  was  understandable  then 
the  facts  were  somewhat  different.  Then 
made  metal  irons  when  consumers  ai 
overwhelmingly  favored  plastic  modelc 
had  four  plants,  including  one  in  North 
olina,  making  plastic  irons.  Ontario's  • 
uct  line  had  to  be  discontinued.  Closiiv 
plant  was  uncomfortable  for  everyone,: 
was  the  highest-cost  plant  in  our  sy 
and  we  were  going  to  be  competitive. 

In  fairness  to  60  Minutes,  the  pre 
did  point  out  that  we  had  given  our  eirj 
ees  six  months'  advance  notice  when  t 
erage  then  was  only  one  week.  Wallac 
reported  that  we  helped  to  fund  a  stai^ 
job  center  on  G.E.  property  to  teacKl 
interview  and  other  skills. 

We  did  a  lot  more  because  our  b^ 
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ei  let  us.  We  extended  life-  and  medical- 
,1  nee  coverage  for  a  year  and  placed 

0  orkers  in  other  jobs  by  the  time  the 
II  closed.  Nearly  600  employees  would 

jible  for  G.E.  pensions,  and  we  also 
Xi   a  buyer  for  the  factory  that  would 
J   ally  rehire  many  former  G.E.  employ- 
N  >cspite  all  that,  losing  your  job  stank. 
^  ne  critics  used  us  as  a  counterpoint 
s  h  companies  as  IBM.  which  at  that 
n  till  promoted  the  concept  of  lifetime 
ment.  In  fact,  IBM  launched  an  ad- 
rl-  ng  campaign  touting  its  nonlayoff  poli- 
;<•  1  1985.  IBM's  tag  line:  '" . . .  jobs  may 
'I  and  go.  But  people  shouldn't." 
.  a  time  when  I  was  being  routinely  as- 
u  d  with  the  Neutron  tag,  those  IBM 
Is  ally  pissed  me  off. 
;  lly  for  IBM's  people,  their  day  would 
)i  . 

.  \  organization  that  thinks  it  can  guar- 
it  job  security  is  going  down  a  dead  end. 
n  satisfied  customers  can  give  people  job 
c  ty.  Not  companies.  That  reality  put  an 
u  0  the  implicit  contracts  that  corpora- 
ii  nice  had  with  their  employees.  Those 
x  I  acts"  were  based  on  perceived  lifetime 
n  >yment  and  produced  a  paternal,  feu- 
ai  uzzy  kind  of  loyalty.  If  you  put  in  your 
nrland  worked  hard,  the  perception  was. 
le  jmpany  took  care  of  you  for  life. 

the  game  changed,  people  had  to  be 
ic  c'd  on  the  competitive  world,  where  no 
u'  ess  was  a  safe  haven  for  employment 
n  s  it  was  winning  in  the  marketplace. 

ik  another  solid  hit  in  early  August  of 
-  s4  when  Fortune  magazine  put  me  at 
It  )p  of  its  list  of  "The  Toughest  Bosses  in 
,r  nca."  This  was  a  case -where  being  No. 
(  No.  2  wasn't  something  you  were  look- 
it  or.  Fortunately,  the  article  had  good 
li  s  to  say  as  well.  One  former  employee 
)1  the  magazine  that  he  had  never  met 
'I  one  "with  so  many  creative  business 
k  I've  never  felt  that  anybody  was  tap- 
ii  my  brain  so  well."  Another  actually 
rs  ted  me  "with  bringing  to  G.E.  the  pas- 
c  ind  dedication  that  characterize  the  best 
il  )n  Valley  start-ups." 

I'ked  all  that,  but  the  positive  reactions 
I.  I  vershadowed  by  comments  from  "anon- 
n  us"  former  employees  who  said  I  was 
J  ibrasive  and  didn't  tolerate  "I  think" 
n  ers.  "Working  for  him  is  like  a  war," 
li.  led  another  unidentified  person.  "A  lot 
fliople  get  shot  up;  the  survivors  go  on  to 
1'  icxt  battle."  The  article  claimed  that  I  at- 
I'  d  people  almost  physically  with  ques- 
i  .  in  the  words  of  the  writer,  "criticizing, 
^-•aning,  ridiculing,  humiliating." 

1  truth,  the  meetings  were  different  from 
'f  people  were  used  to.  They  were  candid. 
I"  lenging,  and  demanding. 

onically,  I  shouldn't  have  agonized  as 
>|  as  I  did  on  so  many  people  who  weren't 


going  to  cut  it.  The  lesson  I've  learned  con- 
sistently over  the  years  is  that  I  have  been  in 
many  cases  too  cautious.  I  should  have  torn 
down  the  structures  sooner,  sold  off"  weak 
businesses  faster  than  I  did. 

Almost  everything  should  and  could  have 
been  done  faster.  This  so-called  "Toughest 
Boss  in  America"  wasn't  tough  enough. 

SOME  IDEAS  THAT  WORKED 

I  certainly  don't  have  a  magic  formula,  but 
since  I  was  presumptuous  enough  to  write 
this  book  I'll  take  a  shot  at  sharing  some  of 
the  ideas  that  worked  for  me.  I  hope  some 
may  be  helpful. 

Maximizing  an  Organization's  Intellect 

Getting  every  employee's  mind  into  the 
game  is  a  huge  part  of  what  the  C.E.O.  job 
is  all  about.  Taking  everyone's  best  ideas 
and  transferring  them  to  others  is  the  secret. 
There's  nothing  more  important.  I  tried  to 
be  a  sponge,  absorbing  and  questioning 
every  good  idea.  The  first  step  is  being  open 
to  the  best  of  what  everyone,  everywhere, 
has  to  offer.  The  second  is  transferring  that 
learning  across  the  organization. 

People  First,  Strategy  Second 

Getting  the  right  people  in  the  right  jobs  is 
a  lot  more  important  than  developing  a 
strategy.  We  learned  the  hard  way  that  we 
could  have  the  greatest  strategies  in  the 
world,  but  with  the  wrong  leaders  develop- 
ing and  owning  them,  we'd  get  good-looking 
presentations  and  so-so  results. 

Informality 

Bureaucracy  strangles.  Informality  liber- 
ates. Informality  isn't  about  first  names,  un- 
assigned  parking  spaces,  or  casual  clothing. 
It's  so  much  deeper.  It's  about  making  sure 
everybody  counts— and  everybody  knows 
they  count. 

Self-Confidence 

Arrogance  is  a  killer,  legitimate  self-confidence 
is  a  winner.  The  true  test  of  self-confidence 
is  the  courage  to  be  open— to  welcome  change 
and  new  ideas  regardless  of  their  source. 
Self-confident  people  aren't  afraid  to  have 
their  views  challenged.  They  relish  the  intel- 
lectual combat  that  enriches  ideas.  How  do 
you  find  them?  By  seeking  out  people  who 
are  comfortable  in  their  own  skin— people 
who  like  who  they  are  and  are  never  afraid 
to  show  it. 

Don't  ever  compromise  "being  you"  for 
any  damn  job  in  any  institution. 

Stretch 

Stretch  is  asking  for  more  than  what  you 
thought  possible.  In  a  stretch  environment 
a  field  team  is  asked  to  come  in  with  "operat- 
ing plans"  that  reflect  their  dreams-the  high- 
est numbers  they  thought  they  had  a  shot 


at:  their  "stretch."  We've  never  yet  made  a 
"stretch  operating  plan."  Yet  we've  always 
done  a  helluva  lot  better  than  we  ever  thought 
we'd  do— and  more  than  Wall  Street  expected. 

Celebrations 

Business  has  to  be  fun.  For  too  many  peo- 
ple, it's  "just  a  job." 

I  always  found  celebrations  were  a  great 
way  to  energize  an  organization.  From  my 
first  days  in  plastics,  I  was  always  looking  for 
ways  to  celebrate  even  the  smallest  victories. 

Differentiation  Develops 
Great  Organizations 

No  one  likes  to  play  God  and  rank  peo- 
ple, especially  the  bottom  10  percent.  Dif- 
ferentiation is  as  tough  an  issue  as  any  man- 
ager faces.  I  thought  it  was  my  job  to  talk 
about  it,  to  force  it  every  day,  to  demand  it 
from  everyone.  From  my  first  days  I  thought 
it  was  the  key  to  building  a  great  organiza- 
tion. We  used  it  relentlessly  to  push  leaders 
to  continually  upgrade  their  teams.  Year  af- 
ter year,  forcing  managers  to  weed  out  their 
worst  performers  was  the  best  antidote  for 
bureaucracy. 

Managing  Loose,  Managing  Tight 

Knowing  when  to  meddle  and  when  to  let 
go  was  a  pure  gut  decision.  I  managed 
tight  when  I  sensed  I  could  make  a  differ- 
ence. I  managed  loose  when  I  knew  I  had 
little  if  anything  to  offer.  Consistency  was 
not  a  requirement  here.  Sometimes  being 
an  undisciplined,  unmade  bed  got  the  job 
done  faster.  I  loved  to  go  on  the  field  when 
I  thought  I  could  play,  and  I  loved  cheering 
from  the  sidelines  when  I  didn't  think  I  be- 
longed in  the  game. 

Your  Back  Room  Is 
Somebody  Else's  Front  Room 

Management  guru  Peter  Drucker  gets  cred- 
it for  this  one.  We  practiced  it.  Don't  own  a 
cafeteria— let  a  food  company  do  it.  Don't 
run  a  printshop— let  a  printing  company  do 
that.  Back  rooms,  by  definition,  will  never  be 
able  to  attract  your  best.  We  converted  ours 
into  someone  else's  front  room  and  insisted 
on  getting  their  best. 

Forget  the  Zeros 

In  a  big  company,  what's  small  tends  to 
get  lost.  The  entrepreneurial  benefits  of  be- 
ing small— agility,  speed,  and  ease  of  com- 
munication—are often  lost.  Plastics  taught 
me  the  value  of  being  small,  of  "feeling  like 
you  owned  it."  1  came  to  the  C.E.O.  job 
knowing  that  isolating  small  projects  and 
keeping  them  out  of  the  mainstream  was 
the  way  to  grow.  It  didn't  always  work.  But 
in  every  case  one  thing  was  clear:  breaking 
out  businesses  created  people  who  were 
high-spirited,  energized,  and  backed  by  the 
right  resources.  LJ 
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Paolo  Zampolli 
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manenti,  permanent  members. 

"Giuseppe,"  he  said,  shrugging— mean- 
ing Giuseppe  Cipriani— "is  a  varry  good 
friend. 

"Everyone  thinic  the  Paolo  is  involved  in 
this  to  Icnow  these  people,"  scoffed  Zampolli. 
"No— I  knew  them  before.  I  was  friends  with 
Patrick  Demarchelier  10  years  ago.  I  had 
John  Casablancas  spending  the  summer  wif 
me  when  I  was  a  kid  ..." 

That  was  on  Ibiza,  where  Zampolli's  fam- 
ily owns  one  of  the  biggest  houses  on  the 
island.  They  also  have  a  castle  (the  Castle 
Zampolli)  in  Varese,  outside  Milan.  The  fam- 
ily fortune  on  his  mother's  side— the  Ventu- 
ra Gregorinis— is  from  steel;  they  built  Italy's 
railways.  Gianni  Agnelli,  the  Fiat  and  Fer- 
rari tycoon,  is  a  relative  ("an  uncle  of  my 
cousin"),  and  there's  a  Pope  in  the  family 
(Paolo  VI)  and  two  saints.  Zampolli's  moth- 
er, Luisa,  is  a  distinguished  heart  specialist 
who  teaches  at  the  University  of  Milan.  Val- 
entino made  her  wedding  dress. 

"This  is  why  I  am  viciously  attacked  left 
and  right  every  day  in  this  industry!"  Zam- 
polli said.  "People  think  I  am  rich!" 

He  lives  in  a  $3  million  Gramercy  Park 
apartment  adorned  with  a  Picasso,  two 
Miros,  three  de  Chiricos,  and  "a  view  into 
the  apartment  of  Paulina  Porizkova!"  Of 
his  personal  wealth,  he  says,  "Anything  less 
than  $100  million  is  not  real  money."  He 
admits  to  spending  "meellions"  keeping  ID 
afloat. 

"People  say.  Who  is  this  new  kid  on  the 
block?  When  I  started  out  in  this  business 
I  had  everything  against  me:  I  am  Italian, 
1  am  young" -he  claims  he's  31— "people 
think  I  am  straight  ..." 

On  his  father's  side,  there  was  still  an- 
other fortune,  from,  "how  you  say,  tar?" 
And  then  there  was  the  Easy-Sake  Oven. 
"My  father  invented  the  Easy-Bake  Oven," 
Zampolli  related  over  a  Cipriani  lunch.  "I 
control  the  Milan  hairport  with  these  toys! 
When  I  want  the  visitors'  bus  to  come  meet 
my  plane— truckload  of  toys  to  the  security 
police!  One  time  the  prime  minister  of  Italy 
was  varry  upset  because  the  bus  met  my 
plane  and  not  his 

Zampolli's  father  owned  Harbet,  a  small 
toy  company  that  had  the  Italian  licens- 
ing for  such  popular  items  as  Sega  video 
games  and  the  Star  Wars  action  figures.  He 
died  at  43  in  a  skiing  accident  in  Saint- 
Moritz,  and  Zampolli,  who  was  18,  took 
control  of  the  business. 

"That  was  when  I  realized  life  is  not 
pink  like  an  amusement  park,"  said  Zam- 
polli. He  dropped  out  of  schoo!,  went  to 
the  office  every  day  in  a  suit.  "I  loved  it!" 
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he  said.  "They  were  all  custom-made  by  a 
tailor  named  Caraceni,  which  is  varry  fa- 
mous in  Italy,  and  if  not  him  I  was  wearing 
Valentino." 

"In  a  way,  you  know,"  he  mused,  "it  was 
similar  to  what  I  am  doing  now:  today  I 
scout  for  models  and  in  those  days  I  scout 
for  new  toys.  I  never  thought  about  that  be- 
fore—I am  so  excited!" 

But  he  soon  grew  bored  with  being  a  toy 
salesman.  His  true  love  had  always  been 
fashion,  from  the  time  he  was  14  and  "go- 
ing around  on  my  scooter  in  Milano  seeing 
all  these  gorgeous  girls." 

"I  looked  up  to  Casablancas,"  he  said. 
"He  had  every  supermodel  then— Cindy, 
Naomi,  Frederique.  I  remember  one  day 
during  Fashion  Week  in  Milano  I  was 
hanging  around  the  Elite  booth  and  they 
said,  'Hey,  Paolo,  Linda's  late  for  the  Ver- 
sace show— give  her  a  ride.'  I  am  18  years 
old.  I  have  Linda  Evangelista  alone  with 
me  in  my  car  for  25  minutes!  . . .  Nothing 
happened,  of  course.  I  couldn't  even  speak 
English." 

He  sold  the  toy  company  for  "lots  of 
money!"  and  moved  to  New  York  with  his 
girlfriend  at  the  time.  Edit  Molnar,  a  Hun- 
garian model.  "I  got  sheevers,"  he  said, 
"every  time  I  saw  the  skyline  of  Manhattan." 
For  a  while  he  tried  to  import  yachts  in  Mi- 
ami, but  eventually  an  opportunity  to  invest 
in  a  modeling  agency  came  his  way.  (He 
first  bought  Metropolitan  Models,  which 
he  is  now  suing  for  an  astronomical  sum 
after  falling  out  with  his  partners,  and  then 
purchased  American  Models,  which  he 
turned  into  ID.) 

"Everybody  says  the  Paolo  does  this  to 
be  a  playboy."  said  Zampolli,  "but  the  truth 
is  I  really  believe  in  this.  I  am  not  playing  a 
game!" 

"What's  the  matter  with  play?"  grumbled 
Peter  Beard,  the  grutl  photographer;  he'd 
just  sat  down  and  summarily  polished  off 
Zampolli's  espresso. 

"Play  is  important."  Beard  rumbled  on. 
"We're  losing  play  in  our  lives.  We're  all 
machines  acting  more  and  more  mechani- 
cal—" 

"Eh,  I  met  him  in  Cannes."  Zampolli 
offered. 

"People  are  envious."  said  Beard.  "He's 
a  bon  vivant.  I'm  into  living  sculpture— so 
is  he,  without  going  into  specifics  ..." 

They  started  discussing  some  young  model 
Zampolli  had  recently  sent  over  to  Beard  to 
be  photographed. 

"She  is  beautiful,  no?"  Zampolli  said. 
his  green  eyes  flickering.  "Yes?" 

While  Zampolli  doesn't  seem  to  mind 
being  known  as  a  self-promoter  ("I 
make  stars!"),  a  ball-buster  ("I  don't  take  yes 
for  no— c  •  however  you  say!"),  the  one  thing 
he  can't  h:ive  is  to  be  known  as  a  playboy. 


"If  I  sleep  with  every  model,  they  wi 
all  walk  out  the  door,  it's  sure.  If  you  s 
with  one  model  and  you  don't  stay 
her,"  he  said,  "she's  gonna  change  agei 
the  next  day  ..." 

Or  worse.  The  last  couple  of  years  1 
been  hard  on  the  fun  of  being  the  hea 
a  modeling  agency,  what  with  60  Mii 
and  the  BBC  doing  exposes  on  sexual 
rassment  and  drug  abuse  in  the  modt 
world.  Zampolli's  idol,  John  Casablar 
resigned  from  Elite  last  year  in  the  wal 
the  BBC  story. 

"I  do  not  date  models,"  Zampolli  in' 

Yet  he's  enough  of  an  admirer  of  r 
els  to  confess  he  once  told  Vaclav  H 
that  he  should  replace  the  faces  of  p^ 
cal  figures  on  Czech  money  with  the 
ages  of  the  country's  several  supermoi 
that  was  on  a  scouting  trip  with  .... 
Casablancas. 

"I  hate  models!"  Zampolli  says. 

And  two  years  ago.  Playboy  maga 
named  him— along  with  Derek  Jeter, 
and  Sean  Combs    one  of  the  10  "pri 
of  the  city"  of  New  York. 

"Not  playboy— prince,"  Zampolli  st 
es.  "To  understand  the  Paolo  you  ha\ 
understand  I  don't  need  a  fucking  mc 
ing  agency  to  get  laid.  If  I  wanted  tc 
laid  with  every  fucking  model,  I  couli 
it  much  better  without  having  a  m 
agency— it's  a  restriction.  Actually,  it 
much  better  before!" 

He  will  admit  to  having  a  rather  a 
social  life.  "It  is  not  hard  to  have  se 
does  not  have  to  be  with  models.  Wh; 
these  girls  do?  I  do  not  ask  their  pr 
sions." 

And  he  was,  he  said,  currently  ecu  i 
a  young  model— "but  she  lives  in  Bra  I 
sent  her  flowers  when  she  was  in  New  ' 
huge  Balducci  Easter  eggs— she  is  a  C; 
lie  girl— flowers  to  her  plane  back  to  B^ 
huge  teddy  bear  to  Brazil!"  They  h; 
gotten  together  yet.  "She  does  not  know 
are  from  me!  I'm  a  varry  romantic  g 
he  explained. 

He  was  scurrying  through  SoHo  ; 
on  his  way  to  one  of  the  "m^ 
apartments"  where  ID  houses  young 
trying  to  make  it.  His  cell  phone  rang, 
booked  our  seventh  Guess  campaign! 
announced,  nearly  jumping  in  thei 
"Good,  eh?!" 

No  one  who  knows  Zampolli  will  s£ 
doesn't  truly  love  the  hustle  of  the  nn 
ing  business.  "If  you  took  away  all  his  i 
ey  and  set  him  down  in  the  Sahara  De 
he'd  come  out  driving  a  Mercedes  and  \f 
ing  a  Rolex,"  said  Ray  Dowd,  his  atto 
He's  usually  the  first  to  arrive  and  la 
leave  his  offices  on  Varick  Street,  sa; 
employees.  Christian  Paris,  his  head  bo 
says,  "He  really  wants  it  bad." 
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"  legotiate  in  five  languages,"  Zanipol- 

sa  proudly.  "English,  French,  Spanish, 

Liese,  and  Italian— and  I  am  learning 

ji  w!  There  are  many  beautiful  Israeli 

'  he  model  apartment,  four  girls— ages 
'1.  from  Brazil,  Sweden,  Siberia,  and 
^ota— sat  tensely  around  a  coffee  table 
aiting  for  their  dad  to  appear. 
ao!"  Zampolli  called,  bursting  in. 
le'  phoned  first.) 

'".  lu  see  what  we  give  them?"  He  wheeled 
0  d  the  large,  bright  loft  and  pointed 
t  "'satellite  hookup,  DSL  high-speed- 
mf  :tion  fax,  espresso  machine— hey,  there 
u  furniture  from  Miami! 

■  e  are  very  high-tech.  We  give  them 
:lli  lones,  two-way  pagers.  These  are  good 
rlfl  he  said,  and  the  four  girls  around  the 
)ri  table  smiled  tightly,  "but  you  have 
e;ickoo  girls  who  are  unreachable.  It's 
3' in  the  morning,  they're  supposed  to 

;  1  job,  and  the  booker  can  t  find  them— 
)u  ive  to  call  the  friend,  the  boyfriend! 

'■  'e  kick  out  these  cuckoo  girls,"  he  said. 
)  time  the  booker  called  and  say,  'Can 
i  ;k  out  so-and-so  from  the  agency?'  and 
si  "Why,'  and  he  say,  'Because  she  has 
e  pper  Shyne'— or,  I  don't  know,  one  of 

■  \o.  yo's— 'asleep  in  her  bedroom  and 
ic  not  there!"" 

,  picture  of  Eminem  snarled  down  from 


the  wall;  next  to  him  were  magazine  cutouts 
of  half-dressed  girls  in  amorous  poses. 

"O.K.,  ciao,  girls!"  said  Zampolh. 

On  the  way  out,  he  kicked  at  a  case  of 
empty  beer  bottles  behind  the  front  door. 
"What  is  this,  beer?  I  am  shocked!"  He 
laughed,  and  left. 

6  T  think  Paolo  found  Italy  too  small,"  said 
J.  his  mother,  Luisa,  on  the  phone  from 
Milan.  "I  always  thought  my  son  would  be 
an  engineer  or  a  banker,  but  if  he  is  hap- 
py ...  "  She  sighed.  "I  hope  he  will  make 
some  babies." 

I  asked  her  about  the  Easy-Bake  Oven. 

"Eh?  No,  Paolo's  father  did  not  invent 
the  Easy-Bake  Oven.  He  had  the  licensing 
from  Kenner." 

"Did  she  tell  you  I  was  a  bad  boy?" 
Zampolli  said  later,  on  the  phone  from 
the  gym.  "...  Eh?  Well,  if  Mama  said 
that,  then  it's  true,  but  I  definitely  know 
my  father  invented  the  cotton-candy  mak- 
er and  the  potato  maker  and  the  ice- 
cream maker!" 

Anight  at  Cipriani— the  restaurant  was 
smoky  and  loud— and  Zampolli  was 
having  dinner  with  a  few  friends:  designer 
Roberto  Cavalli,  ID  model  Sabrina  Hiils, 
and  others  including  Monet  Mazur,  a  lovely 
dark-eyed  young  actress  in  a  sheer  camisole 


who'd  been  getting  some  heat  lately.  Zam- 
polli had  just  been  introduced. 

"I'd  like  to  represent  you  for  print!"  he 
said. 

"He's  always  working,  always  working," 
laughed  Maria  Divaris,  an  assistant  to  the 
fashion  editor  at  Marie  Claire. 

"I  think  she  is  gorgeous!"  Zampolli  said. 

"Peter  Lindbergh's  shooting  me  next  week 
for  the  Pirelli  Calendar,"  offered  Mazur. 

Zampolli's  eyes  lit  up.  "Wow!  That's  very 
prestigious!  I  love  Peter!  Congratulations! 
Can  you  write  down  the  number  of  your 
manager?"  He  lit  her  cigarette. 

"A  girl  like  her,"  he  murmured,  aside, 
"at  the  right  moment  in  her  career  ..." 

His  knees  seemed  restless  under  the 
table,  as  if  searching  for  hers. 

"These  magazines,"  he  said,  "they  all 
want  Hollywood  girls  on  the  cover." 

"Everybody  say  Paolo  is  a  playboy,  but 
absolutely  he  is  not,"  said  Roberto  Cavalli 
in  his  gravelly  voice.  "He  only  tries  to 
make  the  models  in  his  agency  more  com- 
fortable." 

Cavalli  was  wearing  a  pair  of  outrageous 
sunglasses  and  leather  pants,  which  he'd 
made  himself.  "Paolo  is  like  my  son,"  he 
said.  "Life  is  love,"  he  wrote  on  the  table- 
cloth. 

"You  don't  know  what  I  was  doing  before 
becoming  an  agent,"  Zampolli  purred  at 
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Paolo  Zampolli 

Mazur.  "I  was  making  the  Easy-Bake  Oven." 

She  laughed,  delighted.  "Oh,  really?  Can 
I  have  one?"  she  said. 

Zampolli  smiled.  "I  should  get  the  cata- 
logue." 

When  dinner  was  over,  they  were  off  to- 
gether in  a  cab  to  Joe's  Pub. 

The  next  day,  Zampolli  said  happily  on 
the  phone,  "That  girl,  I  think  she's  going  to 
sign  with  us— would  be  good  for  us.  no?" 

Almost  every  night,  Zampolli  goes  out 
to  clubs,  usually  with  a  few  ID  models 
at  his  side.  He  likes  to  be  seen  with  his  stun- 
ner. Ana  Hickmann— whom  he  calls  "per- 
fection"—whenever  she's  in  town  from  Brazil. 
He  travels  through  nightlife  this  way.  like 


a  celebrity,  moving  past  velvet  ropes,  get- 
ting led  through  thick  crowds  by  men  with 
walkie-talkies  barking  his  name. 

"Paolo  Zampolli  in  the  house!" 

"They  say  my  name  in  the  D.J.  booth!" 
Zampolli  said  excitedly,  one  night  at  Lotus. 

The  club  was  alive  that  night  with  New 
York's  most  potent  cross  section  of  comers, 
stars  (Meg  Ryan.  Nicole  Kidman),  beauti- 
ful kids. 

Zampolli  said,  "Preence  is  here!  Oh,  1  love 
him!  I  went  to  his  Sign  of  the  Times  concert 
in  Milano  four  nights  in  a  row!" 

"Carmen  Kass  cannot  get  a  table!"  he 
singsonged,  giggling,  pointing  at  the  (sec- 
ond) biggest  model  in  the  world. 

"Can't  keep  her  little  model  hands  off 
me."  Jay-Z  rapped. 

The  head  of  Hugo  Boss,  Marty  Staff,  was 
dancing  on  a  table. 


Jeffrey  Jah,  the  club's  owner,  ordered  e 
one  up  to  dance. 

"Paolo  does  not  dance,"  Zampolli 
standing  up  uncertainly  on  the  banquet 
dance. 

And  then  before  him.  suddenly,  w 
model.  "1  think  she  is  the  most  gorgeoi 
all!"  he  exclaimed. 

It  was  Rhea  Durham,  a  birdlike  beai 
"She  was  the  girlfriend  of  Stephen  Dorl 
moving  close  to  Zampolli.  eyes  closed 

Maybe  she  didn't  know  herself  whj ; 
music  had  caught  her  so  powerfully,  or 
she  was  dancing  in  front  of  Paolo  Zam| 
eyes  closed. 

Men  were  clapping,  shouting— "Wha 
Rhea?!" 

ZampoUi  grinned,  and  he  went  on  c 
ing. 

"It's  a  scandal!"  he  said.  D 
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with  journalists  who  had  just  come  back 
from  a  long,  hot  day  at  the  highway  rest 
area.  They  clustered  around  a  television 
above  the  bar,  smoking  furiously  and  watch- 
ing their  own  footage  of  the  attack  heli- 
copters rocketing  Aracinovo.  At  one  point 
a  tank  fired  at  two  distant  figures— rebels— 
who  were  sprinting  for  cover  at  a  roadblock; 
they  were  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke  and 
then  re-emerged  a  moment  later,  unscathed. 
Ofi'  in  one  corner,  a  BBC  reporter  in  a  pink 
shirt  and  new  Timberland  boots  was  pac- 
ing back  and  forth  with  a  cell  phone,  telling 
someone  he'd  just  interviewed,  "You're  going 
to  be  on  TV  in  10  minutes.  You  know,  that 
part  where  you  say,  'People  don't  make  war, 
politicians  do.'" 

No  one  could  get  inside  Aracinovo.  but 
an  Agence  France-Presse  reporter  spoke  with 
Hoxha  on  his  cell  phone,  and  Hoxha  said 
that  his  men  had  easily  repulsed  the  army's 
attack.  "They  got  a  little  way  in  but  ran  into 
a  trap  we  had  set,"  he  said.  "We  burned  four 
or  five  of  them,  and  they  ran  away." 

The  fighting,  such  as  it  was.  had  become 
hard  to  take  seriously.  Most  of  the  journal- 
ists at  the  bar  had  covered  wars  where  peo- 
ple died  by  the  tens  of  thousands  and  being 
anywhere  near  the  fighting  was  extremely 
dangerous.  In  the  early  1990s  in  Sarajevo, 
you  couldn't  walk  down  the  street  for  fear  of 
getting  shot  at  by  snipers.  Now.  m  Tetovo— 
a  predominantly  Albanian  city  in  north- 
western Macedonia— you  could  sit  at  a  cafe 
in  the  town  square  and  watch  the  army 
shell  rebel  positions  a  few  hundred  yards 
away  on  a  hillside.  The  rebels  shot  only  at 
policemen  and  soldiers— no  one  I  talked  to 
could  thuik  of  a  single  civilian  death  on  the 
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Slavic  side— while  the  Macedonian  Army 
gunners  were  so  wildly  inaccurate  that,  when 
they  shelled  a  village,  all  they  usually  man- 
aged to  kill  was  the  local  livestock.  Occa- 
sionally, Albanian  civilians  died  in  a  cross 
fire,  but  that  was  blessedly  rare.  And  the 
fighters  themselves  almost  never  died.  At 
one  point  I  asked  my  translator.  Erol.  how 
many  soldiers  had  been  killed  in  four 
months  of  war. 

"I  don't  know  exactly."  he  said.  "But  let 
me  see  ..." 

To  my  amazement  Erol  labored  over  the 
numbers  month  by  month  three  here, 
four  there— until  he'd  added  it  all  up.  "I 
think."  he  announced  proudly,  "that  maybe 
it  is  about  30  or  40." 

In  a  war  where  almost  no  one  was  dying 
and  you  could  call  rebels  up  on  their  cell 
phones  to  ask  how  the  battle  was  going,  it 
was  tempting  to  dismiss  the  whole  thing  as 
some  kind  of  son  el  liimiere  extravaganza 
projected  onto  a  hillside  outside  town. 
What  journalists  were  missing— what  I  was 
missing,  at  any  rate— was  the  fact  that  under- 
neath it  all  the  society's  temperature  was  fast 
approaching  the  boiling  point.  The  Albani- 
ans had  been  grumbling  about  their  rights 
ever  since  Macedonia  split  off  from  the  Yu- 
goslav Republic  in  1991.  but  it  was  all  pretty 
much  cafe  chatter  until  last  February,  when 
a  few  dozen  rebels  took  over  a  village  called 
Tanusevci,  near  the  Kosovo  border.  The  gov- 
ernment quickly  denounced  them  as  terror- 
ists and  dispatched  the  army  and  police  to 
deal  with  the  problem,  but  to  its  immense 
embarrassment  they  made  no  headway.  The 
rebels  were  battle-hardened  by  three  years  of 
war  in  Kosovo,  while  the  national  police  and 
army  were  mostly  young  recruits  who  had 
zero  interest  in  dying  to  retake  some  Alba- 
nian village  in  the  mountains. 


Valley  by  valley,  ridge  by  ridge,  the  n 
took  over  the  rugged  border  area  be^ 
Kosovo  and  Macedonia.  Occasionally 
ambushed  police  convoys  or  attacked  ; 
posts,  but  for  the  most  part  they  just  w; 
into  Albanian  villages  and  set  up  cl 
points.  Their  weapons  came  across  the 
der  from  Kosovo,  mostly  on  horseback. 
their  money  came  from  a  3  percent 
tax"  levied  on  Albanians  working  in  Eu 
and  America.  In  addition,  a  network  c 
banian  strongmen  who  had  run  wea 
and  contraband  into  Kosovo  during  the 
against  the  Serbs  were  now  engaged  in 
trafficking,  prostitution,  and  gunrunnii 
Macedonia.  The  rebel  army  and  the  . 
nian    Mafia— while    not    quite    the 
thing— were  closely  linked.  The  chaos  oil 
helped  the  Mafia  thrive,  and  a  thriving  ^^ 
helped  pay  for  the  war. 

Some  Slavic  nationalists  seized  upo« 
organized  crime  as  an  excuse  to  dismis 
perfectly  legitimate  demands  of  Alba 
political  leaders.  Their  solution— bomH 
rebels  into  nonexistence  and  threaten  a| 
one  else  into  good  behavior— would  < 
worked  in,  say.  Serbia  or  Russia,  but  thisi 
not  Serbia  or  Russia.  This  was  Maceda 
a  country  where  the  police  couldn't  S\ 
straight  and  air-force  pilots  weren't  alia 
to  fly  their  own  planes.  Every  time  the  ^'j 
donians  tried  to  dislodge  even  a  handft 
rebels  from  a  town,  the  rebels  either  m 
back  into  the  mountains  or  fought  the  < 
rity  forces  to  a  standstill.  When  they  res^; 
to  artillery  to  do  their  work  for  them, 
ians  died  and  the  world  grew  more  sy- 
thetic  to  the  rebels'  cause.  In  early  M' 
high-ranking  nato  official  referred  tc , 
rebels  as  "murderous  thugs"  who  couli 
be  negotiated  with.  By  June  the  rebeh  d 
graduated  to  "armed  elements,"  and 
in  direct  contact  with  NATO  officials. 
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lacklash  against  the  Albanians  was 
ible.  Several  months  into  the  war,  the 
II  lationalist  minister  for  internal  affairs, 
II  ■  Boskovski,  40.  distributed  15,000 
.a  .hnikovs  to  hastily  deputized  civil- 
n'They  became  the  core  of  a  highly  na- 
istic  force  of  reservists  who  were  un- 
!s  command.  He  followed  that  with 
inion  that  all  Albanians  who  had  be- 
citizens  since  1994— Kosovo  refugees, 
icr  words— should  be  expelled  from 
,  aintry. 
didn't  take  long  for  the  young  hood- 
ur  in  town  to  get  the  hint.  On  Saturday, 
lull'  23,  an  Albanian  newspaper  in  Skopje 
•ep  ited  a  note  that  had  started  appearing 
m  e  windows  of  Albanian-owned  shops. 
t   is  from  a  Slavic  group  called  Mace- 
io  i  Paramilitary  2000,  and  it  began, 
"A  Albanians  who  own  stores  have  three 
ia'  to  move  out. . . .  Otherwise,  the  stores 
vi  le  burnt.  If  any  Albanians  try  to  de- 
er their  stores,  they  will  be  killed."  The 
ic  went  on  to  threaten  to  kill  100  Alba- 
li.  5  for  every  policeman  or  soldier  who 
ii»  in  the  fighting.  As  for  Albanians  who 
ja' become  citizens  after  1994,  they  had 
ir'  June  25  to  leave  the  country  or  they 
v(  d  be  ethnically  cleansed  in  "Operation 
-( gest  Night." 

^fill,  things  seemed  so  normal— cafes  in 
Jown  full  of  pretty  girls,  old  men  still 
isj  ng  the  shallows  of  the  Vardar  River— 
bf  no  one  realized  it  was  a  country  teeter- 
n,lon  the  edge. 

'  he  same  day  that  Macedonia  Paramil- 
t;  2000's  decree  appeared  in  the  press, 
f  European  Union's  foreign-policy  chief, 
;  er  Solana,  59,  flew  into  the  Skopje  air- 
)  t  to  try  to  salvage  the  peace  process. 
-  exit  from  the  plane  was  delayed  several 
r,  utes  by  a  Ukrainian  pilot  who  roared 
I'  feet  over  his  head  in  one  of  the  new 
)25s.  That  prompted  Solana  to  remark 
1  the  Macedonian  military  "doesn't  need 
<  end  messages  like  that.  I  have  a  mobile 
( phone." 

'Vithin  a  day,  Solana  had  negotiated  a 
:  se-fire,  but  it  quickly  broke  down  when 

rebels  changed  their  mind  and  refused 
I'pull  out  of  Aracinovo.  Apparently  they 
i  waved  white  flags  to  indicate  they  were 
Spared  to  leave  their  positions,  but  the  lo- 

press  had  seized  upon  this  as  proof  of 
eat.  Another  round  of  fighting,  and  an- 
ier  round  of  threats  and  pleas  by  Solana, 
'ulted  in  another  deal:  The  rebels  would 
ye  town  as  long  as  they  could  keep  their 
[as,  and  they  would  be  replaced  by  inter- 
jtionai  monitors  who  would  make  sure 
It  no  one  resumed  fighting.  The  Mace- 
nian  government,  for  its  part,  would  call 


off  all  attacks  and  return  to  the  negotiating 
table  in  good  faith. 

Immediately  there  was  another  snag.  The 
rebels  were  to  be  moved  by  bus,  but  the 
drivers  of  the  local  bus  company— who  were 
Slavs— refused  to  venture  into  Aracinovo,  even 
with  a  NATO  escort.  An  Albanian-run  bus 
company  was  found  in  Tetovo,  but  it  didn't 
own  enough  buses  to  move  everyone.  Only 
at  Camp  Able  Sentry,  a  logistical-support 
base  for  American  troops  in  Kosovo,  were 
there  willing  drivers  and  enough  buses  to 
move  the  nearly  400  rebels  and  civilians  out 
of  Aracinovo.  With  its  flair  for  getting  things 
done  quickly,  the  U.S.  Army  dispatched  a 
42-vehicle  convoy.  The  town  stank  of  dead 
cattle,  and  most  of  the  houses  had  been  de- 
stroyed, but  the  defensive  works— the  trench- 
es and  bunkers— were  still  intact.  The  Mace- 
donian assault,  in  other  words,  hadn't  come 
close  to  working. 

"The  rebels  were  extremely  well  disciplined; 
some  wore  bandannas  around  their  heads, 
but  they  were  not  Che  Guevaras  at  all,"  a 
NATO  official  who  went  into  Aracinovo  told 
me.  "I  would  say  it  would  have  taken  a  force 
of  at  least  2,000  men  to  get  them  out  of 
that  village,  and  there  would  have  been  200 
casualties.  Look  at  Chechnya— 70,000  Rus- 
sian soldiers  couldn't  defeat  3,000  rebels." 

Naturally  this  was  not  the  story  told  by 
the  Macedonian  military,  and  it  was  not 
the  story  that  the  Macedonian  public  wanted 
to  hear.  A  young  police  officer  who  had  ar- 
rived in  Aracinovo  on  the  second  day  of  the 
assault  told  me  that  the  rebels— he  called 
them  terrorists— had  suffered  1,000  killed  and 
500  wounded.  By  the  time  the  armed  forces 
called  off  the  attack,  he  said,  the  rebels  had 
been  penned  up  in  10  houses  on  the  out- 
skirts of  town  and  were  on  the  verge  of  be- 
ing wiped  out.  NATO  had  essentially  gone  in 
and  saved  them.  Without  nato  interference, 
he  said,  the  Macedonian  military  would 
have  finished  the  job  within  days. 

In  fact,  the  military  had  been  completely 
humiliated.  In  an  effort  to  escape  the  un- 
derstandable wrath  of  the  public,  the  more 
anti-Albanian  elements  of  the  government 
and  military  were  explaining  the  evacuation 
as  a  massive  nato  betrayal.  On  the  after- 
noon of  Monday,  June  25,  a  crowd  of  sev- 
eral thousand  protesters  gathered  in  front 
of  the  parliament  building  to  protest  the 
deal  President  Trajkovski  had  made  with 
the  rebels.  As  the  sun  set  there  were  fewer 
and  fewer  families  in  front  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  more  and  more  belligerent 
young  men  in  fashionably  militaristic  hair- 
cuts. The  handful  of  police  who  were  there 
to  protect  the  building  stood  aside  as  the 
crowd  started  to  destroy  government  cars 
parked  in  the  area.  Michael  Pohl.  a  BBC 
cameraman,  was  caught  by  the  crowd  and 
badlv  beaten.  Even  most  Macedonian  jour- 


nalists—Slavs—didn't dare  take  photographs 
for  fear  of  being  attacked.  The  crowd  was 
demanding  that  nato  leave  Macedonia. 
The>  were  demanding  that  Trajkovski  re- 
sign. Tl.ey  were  demanding  that  the  Albani- 
ans be  gassed  to  death. 

I  missed  all  of  this.  1  had  driven  to  Tetovo 
because  heavy  fighting  had  broken  out 
there,  and  I  got  back  to  Skopje  in  the  middle 
of  the  evening,  tired  and  hungry.  I  turned  on 
the  television  to  check  the  10 -o'clock  news 
before  going  to  bed,  and  there  was  footage 
of  a  crowd  rioting  in  front  of  their  own  par- 
liament building.  The  building  was  oddly 
familiar,  and  as  I  stared  at  the  screen,  I  re- 
alized that  this  was  Skopje.  It  was  happen- 
ing two  blocks  away.  I  pulled  open  the  win- 
dow and  leaned  out,  and  heard  something  I 
never  thought  I'd  hear  in  my  life.  I  heard  the 
sound  of  5,000  people  screaming  for  war. 

Things  happened  quickly  after  that.  Down 
on  the  street,  double  rows  of  armed  men  in 
camouflage— army  reservists— were  marching 
toward  the  parliament  singing  the  national 
anthem.  Someone  unleashed  a  burst  of  gun- 
fire into  the  air,  and  the  crowd  roared.  More 
people  started  shooting,  and  the  crowd  grew 
wilder.  The  head  of  the  national  police,  Ris- 
to  Galevski,  grabbed  a  bullhorn  and  exhort- 
ed the  crowd,  "If  you  want  to  fight,  you  can 
come  down  to  the  police  station.  We  will  give 
you  uniforms  and  guns  so  you  can  fight  the 
terrorists." 

The  reservists  joined  the  crowd  and  to- 
gether they  overran  the  police  lines  in  front 
of  the  parliament.  They  swarmed  inside  and 
started  throwing  furniture  out  of  the  win- 
dows and  searching  room  to  room  for  the 
president.  Five  minutes  earlier,  supposedly, 
Trajkovski's  bodyguards  had  rushed  him 
out  the  back  door  and  into  an  armored  car. 
The  machine-gun  fire  was  very  heavy  now, 
and— crouching  on  my  balcony  with  the 
lights  off— I  could  hear  the  crowd  starting 
to  smash  storefront  windows,  coming  closer 
and  closer  to  the  Holiday  Inn.  A  rumor  had 
swept  the  hotel  earlier  that  after  they  were 
done  with  the  parliament  they  would  come 
for  the  foreign  press,  and  almost  every  inter- 
national journalist  was  locked  in  his  room, 
waiting  to  see  what  would  happen.  I  went 
out  to  check  on  the  other  journalists:  the  New 
York  Tunes  correspondent  had  been  in  his 
bathroom,  writing  an  article  by  headlamp; 
the  BBC  cameraman  had  just  returned  from 
the  hospital  and  was  sitting  in  the  lobby,  his 
face  strapped  with  bandages. 

I  packed  a  small  bag  and  hid  iny  press 
pass  and  waited.  The  crowd  reached  the  ho- 
tel and  started  destroying  cars  that  had 
"TV"  or  "Press"  taped  to  their  windshields. 
After  a  while  I  couldn't  take  it  anymore,  and 
I  called  my  editor  in  New  York,  who  called 
the  State  Department.  Twenty  minutes  later 
my  phone  rang,  and  an  official  from  the 
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American  Embassy  was  on  the  line.  I  asked 
him  if  we  should  try  to  get  to  the  embassy. 

"No,"  he  said,  "you'd  never  make  it." 

"What  do  we  do  if  the  crowd  comes  into 
the  hotel?" 

"Call  me  and  tell  me." 

"The  hotel  is  filled  with  foreign  journal- 
ists," I  said.  "Do  you  have  any  kind  of  con- 
tingency plan  for  getting  us  out  of  here?" 

"No,"  he  said,  "not  really." 

The  crowd  was  making  its  way  toward 
the  American  Embassy  and  toward  the  Al- 
banian part  of  town  as  well.  The  police 
managed  to  head  them  off.  Shooting  start- 
ed on  the  other  side  of  town,  by  the  army 
barracks,  and  was  answered  by  reservists  in 
front  of  the  parliament.  It  was  two  in  the 
morning  by  now,  Ed  been  up  20  hours.  I 
left  the  window  open  so  I  could  hear  what 
was  going  on  down  on  the  street,  and  then 
I  tried  to  get  some  sleep.  From  time  to  time 
a  burst  of  gunfire  would  jolt  me  awake,  but 
the  energy  of  the  protest  had  clearly  dissi- 
pated. People  were  tired,  they  were  going 
home.  The  disturbances  grew  fewer  and 
fewer  until  it  was  completely  quiet,  and  the 
city  finally  put  itself  to  sleep. 

What  Ed  seen  had  all  the  makings  of  a 
coup.  Miraculously,  no  one  was  killed, 
and  Trajkovski  was  still  in  power  the  next 
day,  but  the  country  had  come  close  to 
complete  dissolution.  A  night  of  running 
amok  in  the  Albanian  quarter,  a  shoot-out 
between  reservists  and  police  loyal  to  the 
president— almost  anything  could  have  pre- 
cipitated a  horrific  bloodletting.  At  a  press 
conference  the  next  day,  nato's  political  di- 
rector, Daniel  Speckhard,  was  peppered  with 


questions  from  irate  Macedonian  journal- 
ists, who  demanded  to  know  why  nato  had 
helped  the  rebels  "escape"  from  Aracinovo. 
Speckhard  displayed  an  almost  superhu- 
man patience. 

"Our  efforts  came  at  the  request  of  your 
government  to  help  remove  armed  elements 
from  Aracinovo,"  he  said.  "The  idea  that  a 
military  success  was  near  ...  is  totally  false. 
You  are  doing  a  disservice  to  your  readers 
if  you  perpetuate  that  myth." 

A  local  journalist,  clearly  puzzled  by 
the  gap  between  what  Speckhard  was  say- 
ing and  what  he'd  been  hearing  from  his 
government,  finally  stood  up.  "This  will  be 
a  short  question,  and  I  want  a  short  an- 
swer," he  said.  "Did  the  stopping  of  the  of- 
fensive mean  we  could  not  take  the  village 
militaril)'^" 

Speckhard  paused.  The  question  was  al- 
most poignant.  One  journalist— if  not  a  room- 
ful of  them— was  about  to  learn  that  his  gov- 
ernment had  been  duping  him  for  months. 

"There  is  no  indication  that  the  Mace- 
donian security  forces  had  been  able  to 
proceed  very  far.  if  at  all.  into  Aracinovo." 
Speckhard  said  slowly.  "To  answer  your 
question:  Yes,  capturing  Aracinovo  house  by 
house  would  have  cost  many,  many  lives." 

I  left  Macedonia  a  few  days  later.  Eighting 
flared  and  then  died  and  then  flared  again. 
Rebels  came  down  out  of  the  hills  around 
Tetovo  and  attacked  government  forces  in 
the  streets  of  the  city.  The  army  responded 
by  shelling,  which  killed  seven  civilians.  The 
rebels  ambushed  an  army  convoy,  killing  10 
soldiers,  and  then  mined  a  road  outside 
Skopje,  which  killed  eight  more.  Back  and 
forth  it  went,  all  through  July  and  early  Au- 
gust, until  on  August  13,  President  Trajkov- 
ski announced  that  a  tentative  agreement 


had  been  reached.  It  was  called  a  "fn 
work  document,"  and  it  offered  air 
everything  that  the  rebels  were  asking 
Albanian  would  become  an  official  langi 
Albanians  would  make  up  one-sixth  ol 
national  police  force,  and  certain  sens 
majority  decisions  in  parliament  would 
to  include  a  majority  of  the  Albanian  x 
Just  hours  after  the  document  was  sii 
however,  artillery  was  rumbling  in  the 
Gora.  Clearly,  the  peace— the  entire  soci( 
could  break  down  over  almost  anything, 
there  are  extremists  on  both  sides  who  w 
probably  prefer  that  to  happen.  A  few  w 
after  the  crisis  in  Aracinovo,  it  came  oi 
the  press  that  the  American  soldiers 
escorted  the  rebels  out  of  town  had  o 
perilously  close  to  getting  into  a  firef 
themselves.  Outside  a  small  town  ca 
Umin  Dol,  they  had  run  into  a  mob  ot 
gry  Macedonians  mixed  with  police 
armed  reservists.  The  crowd  blocke 
convoy,  tempers  escalated,  and  at  one 
a  police  officer  ran  forward  and  stal 
shooting  his  pistol  in  the  air. 

The  man  was  eventually  led  away,  bi  i 
was  a  precarious  moment.  The  Ameriri 
commanding  officer  would  certainly  1; 
defended  the  convoy  if  it  had  been  attac.ii  ■■ 
a  shoot-out  between  American  soldiers  r^  >  '- 
Macedonian  reservists  would  have  bi 
an  unimaginable  disaster.  Any  numbeiJj 
things  could  have  happened— angry  resil 
ists  could  have  besieged  nato  troops,  4 
tionalistic  thugs  could  have  started  kiKj 
Albanians,  Hoxha  could  have  come  dn* 
out  of  the  Crna  Gora  and  infiltrated  Skct' 
Umin  Dol  could  have  become  one  of  tJ'l 
little  places  in  the  world— like  Mogadishtill 
Khe  Sanh  or  Sainte-Mere-Eglise— knowi 
almost  every  person  in  America,  at  leastif 
a  little  while.  D 
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coNTiNiifcD  iKOM  PAGE  ?27  dicd  llkc  cvcry- 
one  else.  In  short,  the  strength  of  anti- 
Semitism  was  its  illogic,  its  supernatural  nature. 
Like  most  others  in  New  York  back  then, 
I  had  run  into  anti-Semitism  as  a  rather  nor- 
mal feature  of  everyday  life,  uncomfortable 
to  be  sure,  since  I  was  Jewish,  but  not  point- 
edly dangerous  except  for  one  incident  in 
1939,  a  world  away  from  the  city,  in  the 
backwoods  of  North  Carolina.  I  was  there 
recording  the  rich  variety  of  Carolina  speech 
patterns  for  the  folklore  division  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  a  unit  devoted  to  pre- 
serving and  documenting  the  nation's  mu- 
sic, mythology,  speech,  and  many  aspects 
of  popular  life  going  back  to  the  country's 
beginnings.  My  driver  and  I  were  looking 
down  through  the  windshield  of  our  govern- 


ment delivery  van  from  the  edge  of  a  deep 
marble  quarry  where,  far  below  us,  men 
were  working.  I  wanted  to  record  the  speech 
of  those  men,  if  I  could  only  locate  the  road 
down  to  them.  I  happened  to  turn  my  head 
and  looked  into  the  octagonal  barrel  of  an 
enormous  shotgun  a  couple  of  feet  from  my 
eyes.  It  was  wavering  because,  as  I  now  no- 
ticed, a  worried  woman,  beside  the  fat, 
middle-aged  gunman,  was  pulling  on  his 
arm,  apparently  to  dissuade  him  from  killing 
me.  "Get  out  of  here  right  now,  you  Jew  son 
of  a  bitch!"  he  growled.  My  driver,  Johnny 
Langeneger,  bless  him,  put  the  van  in  reverse, 
and  we  did  probably  30  miles  an  hour  going 
backward  along  a  narrow,  wooded  road. 

It  might  be  asked  how  this  citizen  knew  I 
was  Jewish.  The  door  of  the  green  van 
was  emblazoned  in  gold  lettering  with  the 
seal  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washing- 


ton, D.C.,  and  the  gunman,  no  doubt,  I 
among  the  not  inconsiderable  numbei* 
Americans  who  believed  that  Jews  ran  Wl 
ington,  and.  indeed,  that  Roosevelt's 
name  was  Rosenfeld.  If  frequent  phcl 
showed  the  president  entering  or  leaving: 
Episcopal  church,  they  only  proved  o 
again  how  wily  the  Jews  were  in  camouM 
ing  themselves.  Even  his  so-called  polio  t 
a  fake;  it  was  really  syphilis  which  had  d 
pled  him,  as  it  had  so  many  other  Je 
who  were  famously  irrepressible  sexuf' 
Witness  the  blatant  exploitation  of  se; 
Hollywood  moguls,  and  by  Sigmund  Fn 
whose  writings  on  "infantile  sexuality"  ( 
tended  that  everyone,  not  excluding  baN| 
and  their  mothers,  had  sexual  feelings 

I  had  lived  the  usual  New  York  life  on  ^| 
subways,  on  the  streets,  on  the  job.  I  J! 
driven  a  truck  and  pushed  hand  trucks' 
Seventh  Avenue.  I  usually  swam  in  Coney 
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nd  in  the  early  1940s  had  worked  as 
si  ititter's  helper  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
li  (Among  its  60,000  workers  were  mem- 
1   r  every  ethnic  group  in  the  area,  prob- 
iiore  halians  than  any  other.)  Having 
.  immersed  in  the  New  York  mind-set, 
i\  Id  finally  give  up  trying  to  argue  ra- 
il !y  about  how  selfishly  antisocial  Jews 
>in  the  one  hand,  and,  conversely,  how 
generously  stuck  together  to  help  one 
I,  cr  in  a  kind  of  plot  to  secure  their  sur- 
\:  unlike  others  who,  unable  to  compete, 
lumping  out  of  windows  or  dying  of 
The  twists  and  turns  of  the  anti- 
'I  ic  fantasy  were  limitless.  For  me,  final- 
:  problem  came  down  to  having  to 
that  one  was  not  really  and  truly  a 
'f  walking  poison  gas.  Difficult  when, 
!i  sample,  the  great  universities— Yale, 
4a  ard,  and  Columbia  among  them— were 
)p^  iy  enforcing  a  ininieius  clausiis  (fixed 
e  ig)  on  Jewish  admissions.  One  knew 
)ri;  t  medical  students  who  had  had  to  go 
oi.'otland  to  study,  American  medical 
cl  jIs  being  closed  to  them  as  Jews. 

.lings  were  beginning  to  get  scary  in  the 
at  ^Os  when  one  of  the  most  popular  ra- 
li^  hows  in  America  was  that  of  a  Father 
?!  les  Coughhn,  a  Royal  Oak,  Michigan, 
)r  t.  Every  Sunday  afternoon  Coughlin 
irUhed  the  evils  of  the  Jews  and  even  used 
h;exts,  uncredited,  of  speeches  by  Joseph 
jjbbels,  the  Nazi  propaganda  minister,  de- 
10 icing  the  Jews. 

[id  had  to  develop  a  hard  shell  to  es- 
ipe  a  certain  kind  of  paranoid  despair 
n  le  atmosphere  of  30s  New  York.  I  had 
)i :  answered  a  "Boy  Wanted"  ad  in  the 
(I  day  New  York  Times  for  a  shipping 
1  si  job  at  Chaddick-Delamater,  a  large 
Ill-parts  warehouse  located  where  Lin- 
:( !  Center  now  stands,  which  at  that  time 
V  an  industrial  slum  neighborhood.  I  was 
1  'uraged  to  apply  not  only  by  the  $15-a- 
'.  k  salary,  three  times  more  than  the  usu- 
1  Boy"'  job  paid,  but  also  because  unlike 
I  ^t  other  ads  this  one  did  not  specify 
instian"  or  "Gentile  firm,"  or  simply 
ir '■  or  "Cath."  or  "Prot." 
Jnght  and  early  on  Monday  morning,  I 
'  interviewed  by  the  manager  of  Chaddick- 
amater.  I  had  often  picked  up  parts 
iL  for  Shapse  Auto  Supply  in  Long  Is- 
'I  City,  whose  owner,  my  best  friend's 
Id.  later  had  to  let  me  go  when  business 
indled  to  nearly  zero.  I  called  Mr.  Shapse 
lappily  report  that  I  had  just  been  inter- 
wed  for  this  job  at  Chaddick's,  and  in  a 
i^uliarly  somber  tone  he  asked  me  to  keep 
\\  informed  about  my  progress.  When  no 
ird  came  next  day  from  Chaddick's  man- 
;;r,  I  called  to  tell  Mr.  Shapse,  who  said 
I  would  inquire;  Chaddick's  had  never 
ed  a  Jew,  he  said,  even  though  most  of 
•ir  local  parts  dealers  were  Jewish. 


Next  day,  magically,  I  was  called  by  the 
manager,  who  said  I  was  hired.  I  worked 
there  for  a  couple  of  years  until  I'd  saved 
enough  to  go  to  college.  Most  of  the  work- 
ers in  the  place  were  Irish,  with  a  few  of 
German  background,  all  of  them  Catholic. 
I  can't  say  that  I  became  close  friends  with 
them— their  clan  was  too  tight— but  neither 
was  there  any  open  hostility.  Dora  Hagger- 
ty,  one  of  the  women  in  the  front  office, 
told  me  she  admired  Jews  because  they 
made  good  husbands,  which  she  hoped 
her  young  nephew  Carl  would  turn  out  to 
be.  She  was  very  sweet,  very  thin,  and  very 
unmarried,  but  I  was  grateful  for  her  ad- 
miration. 

I  would  emphasize  that  none  of  this  was 
alarming  in  itself.  Indeed,  these  impedi- 
ments, if  they  can  be  called  that,  were  more 
like  challenges  to  be  overcome  than  dire 
warnings  of  danger  that  might  overwhelm. 
Jews  expected  obstacles  and  they  were  not 
alone  in  this  regard.  The  Irish,  well  into  the 
early  decades  of  the  century,  had  had  a 
tough  time  entering  any  but  the  lowest  lev- 
els of  America's  business  and  political  cir- 
cles; unlike  the  Jewish  deity,  their  God  was 
the  same  one  the  Protestant  majority  wor- 
shiped. As  for  black  people  at  the  time, 
most  had  simply  been  locked  out,  at  the 
edges  of  the  white  working  world. 

In  my  two  years  on  that  job  I  kept  trying 
to  imagine  myself  as  really  no  different  than 
the  others,  but  some  membrane  persisted 
between  them  and  me.  It  was  a  mystery  I 
could  not  solve.  Most  of  the  time,  I  thought 
of  other  things,  such  as  how  to  get  through 
the  day  cooped  up  in  that  warehouse,  espe- 
cially in  good  weather. 

By  1938,  the  year  I  got  my  college  de- 
gree, my  habitual  optimism  (born,  I 
suppose,  of  an  awareness  of  an  ability  to 
write  plays)  was  shaken  by  the  news  of 
Kristallnacht,  the  Nazis'  Night  of  Broken 
Glass  across  Germany,  Austria,  and  Sude- 
tenland.  Uniformed  Germans,  under  gov- 
ernment sponsorship,  had  burned  syna- 
gogues, beaten  and  humiliated  Jews,  and 
this  obviously  signaled  worse  to  come. 
Notwithstanding  Hitler's  having  taken  pow- 
er several  years  before,  my  inherited  view 
of  Germany  as  a  civilized  nation  had  per- 
sisted, due,  no  doubt,  to  my  grandfather's 
Eastern  European  respect  for  Germans  in 
contrast  to  Russians  and  Poles.  That  a  na- 
tion of  such  high  cultural  repute  could  em- 
brace this  kind  of  savagery  opened  up  new 
and  bloody  prospects  before  me,  and  not  in 
Germany  but  here  in  America.  Now  the 
everyday  slights  and  threats  against  me— 
and  against  Jews  in  general -began  to  swell 
as  portents. 

Focus  was  possibly  the  first  American 
novel  about  anti-Semitism,  although  Gentle- 
man's Agreement  (Laura  Hobson's  book  on 


the  same  theme,  which  was  later  adapted 
for  the  screen  by  director  Elia  Kazan,  win- 
ning best-picture  honors  in  1947)  may  have 
beat  n  it  out  by  a  few  weeks.  If  Focus  had 
grown  ^ut  of  my  general  experiences  in 
Brooklyn  md  Manhattan,  one  incident  in 
particular  may  have  forced  me  to  try  to 
write  it. 

1  had  an  acquaintance  who  actually 
owned  a  car,  an  unusual  thing  among  my 
set,  especially  a  car  that  ran.  He  had  a  steady 
girlfriend  as  well,  also  unusual,  and  they 
invited  me  for  a  drive  in  the  country  one 
Sunday  afternoon.  We  crossed  the  then  new 
George  Washington  Bridge  and  drove  into 
New  Jersey,  and,  as  unshockable  as  I  was 
at  that  time,  I  felt  a  blow  inside  my  head 
on  seeing  a  small  sign  at  the  driveway  en- 
trance to  a  country  hotel  that  read:  re- 
stricted CLIENTELE,  CHRISTIAN.  Personally, 
I  wouldn't  have  even  dreamed  of  renting  a 
hotel  room,  but  the  idea  of  being  forbidden 
to  so  much  as  enter  the  place  somehow  ex- 
ploded something  in  my  brain.  It  was  like 
being  shot  at.  The  hatred  in  that  little  sign 
was  indigestible.  I  suppose  this  indisposi- 
tion was  helped  along  by  the  fact  that  I  was 
not  always  taken  for  a  Jew.  In  short,  there 
was  an  absurdity  here  that,  like  the  pearl- 
seeding  grain  of  sand  in  an  oyster,  started 
to  accrete  scenes  around  it,  and  the  book 
began  to  form. 

Could  anything  like  this  situation  ever 
develop  again  in  America?  Certainly 
not  in  the  same  way,  when  the  world  today 
is  so  vastly  different.  Or  is  it?  Not  when 
one  looks  at  ethnic  cleansing  in  the  Bal- 
kans, murderous  hatred  of  gays  in  some 
American  places,  of  blacks  in  others,  and 
the  undertow  of  persistent  racist  feelings  in 
so  many  minds  here  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  But,  at  the  same  time,  more 
people  than  ever  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  dis- 
solution of  civil  societies  that  anti-Semitism 
has  led  to  in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  Still, 
the  world  has  been  at  odds  with  how  to  deal 
with  the  Jews  for  two  millennia  now,  and 
one  has  to  doubt  that  the  dilemma  has 
been  resolved.  In  Europe  one  hears  of  a 
recrudescence  of  anti-Jewish  feeling  set 
off  by  the  Israeli-Palestinian  conflict,  but 
the  depth  of  this  sentiment  has  yet  to  be 
measured.  1  may  doubt  or  even  dismiss  the 
possibility  of  a  repeat  of  the  past,  but  I 
have  to  recognize  that  the  answer  is  objec- 
tively unknowable.  In  the  meantime.  Focus— 
the  story  of  two  unlikely  lovers  caught  in 
the  swirling  tides  of  that  era,  written  not 
after  the  fact  but  in  the  midst  of  the  peri- 
od's turmoil— is  the  way  we  were,  difficult 
to  understand  as  some  of  our  behavior 
may  now  appear.  It  is  the  raw  evidence, 
unalloyed  by  any  later  wisdom  or  healing, 
at  least  as  one  young  man  saw  it  over  half 
a  century  ago.  D 
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Tlirash,  informed  Prince  Charles  that  she  was 
a  good  friend  of  his  ex-sister-in-law  Fergie. 
the  Duchess  of  York.  Several  of  the  Ameri- 
can ladies  curtsied,  though  none  quite  as 
deeply  as  the  American  socialite  Carroll  Pe- 
trie  had  the  year  before.  "I  no  sooner  said. 
'Your  Royal  Highness,  this  is  Mrs.  Milton 
Petrie.'"  recalled  Robert  Higdon,  "than  she 
disappeared  before  my  eyes.  Later.  I  said. 
"Carroll,  I  thought  we'd  lost  you.'  And  she 
said,  'Well,  that's  how  we  do  it  down  South.'" 
At  dinner,  guests  sat  on  silver  bamboo  ball- 
room chairs;  Prince  Charles  sat  on  a  gilded 
armchair  covered  in  crimson  brocade.  On  his 
left  was  Suzanne  MacDougald,  the  wife  of 
Florida  computerized-paycheck  tycoon  James 
MacDougald,  who  was  seated  next  to  Camil- 
la, across  the  table.  An  elaborate  hand-painted 
menu  in  the  shape  of  the  three  plumes  that 
are  part  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  crest  was 
set  in  a  silver  holder  at  each  place.  Aspara- 
gus with  quails'  eggs  was  followed  by  noisettes 
of  lamb.  All  the  food  was  organic,  from  the 
Prince's  farm  at  Highgrove,  as  was  the  rose 
wine  served  with  dessert.  The  china  was  also 
brought  from  Highgrove,  prompting  specu- 
lation among  the  guests  that  the  Queen 
wouldn't  let  Charles  use  her  china,  or  that  the 
green-and-white  floral  pattern  was  available 
at  the  Highgrove  gift  shop.  The  renowned 
young  harpist  Catrin  Finch  played  during 
dinner,  and  in  his  speech  Prince  Charles  an- 
nounced that  he  had  appointed  her  Harpist 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a  position  that  has 
been  vacant  since  1870.  He  said  he  would 
also  like  to  find  a  poet  for  another  long- 
unfilled  post;  Versifier  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

i'\7' our  Royal  Highness,  milords  and  la- 
X  dies,  fashionistas,  and  you  lucky  bitch- 
es who  married  well,"  Joan  Rivers  began 
her  M.C.'s  speech  at  the  Friday-night  gala 
dinner  at  Highgrove.  "You  know  who  you 
are,"  she  continued,  "and  as  of  tonight  so 
does  Prince  Charies.  because  I've  pointed  all 
of  you  out  to  him."  Rivers  was  seated  on  the 
Prince's  left  during  dinner;  on  his  right  was 
Queen  Noor  of  Jordan.  The  evening  was 
underwritten  by  Burberry  and  Chopard,  so 
Rose  Marie  Bravo,  head  of  Burberry,  and 
Caroline  Gruosi-Scheufele.  vice  president  of 
Chopard,  were  also  at  the  royal  table,  as  was 
Will  Trinkle.  Scott  Bessent  was  at  Camilla's 
table,  along  with  the  Zilkhas,  the  Forbeses, 
and  the  Basses.  Among  the  250  guests  were 
Twiggy,  actress  Patsy  Kensit,  L'Oreal  presi- 
dent Guy  Peyrelongue  and  his  wife,  Lucile. 
London  interior  decorator  Lady  Jane  Chur- 
chill, New  York  man-about-town  Gil  Shiva, 
fashion  photographer  Mario  Testino,  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  Prince  Charles's  long- 
time friends  Jorie  and  GeotTrey  Kent. 


The  party  was  held  in  a  tent— the  English 
call  it  a  marquee— of  such  extravagance  that 
it  brought  to  mind  the  grand  balls  of  the  late 
Paris  hostess  Marie-Helene  de  Rothschild. 
The  ceihng  was  lit  to  look  like  the  nighttime 
sky,  the  floor  was  covered  in  lilac  carpet, 
the  tables  were  trimmed  with  lavender  or- 
chids, and  everything  was  bathed  in  an  al- 
most psychedelic  fuchsia  glow.  The  decor 
was  done  by  Michael  Fawcett,  the  Robert 
Isabel  of  England,  who  is  on  the  Prince's 
staff.  The  finale  was  a  performance  by  Dame 
Shirley  Bassey,  who  opened  with  the  song 
that  made  her  famous,  "Goldfinger,"  and 
closed  with  a  rousing  "I  Am  What  I  Am," 
from  La  Cage  aii\  Folks. 

Before  dinner,  the  guests  had  been  allowed 
to  stroll  through  Highgrove's  garden.  Al- 
though such  leading  landscape  designers  as 
Rosemary  Verey.  Sir  Roy  Strong,  and  Vernon 
Russell-Smith  have  worked  on  the  garden 
with  Charles,  it  has  been  very  much  his  per- 
sonal project  since  he  bought  the  1,000- 
acre  estate  two  hours  west  of  London  in 
Gloucestershire  in  1980.  "There  was  no  gar- 
den to  speak  of  then,"  a  guide  explained, 
"just  mature  trees,  lawn,  and  some  rose- 
bushes. The  Prince  of  Wales  has  created 
this  garden  out  of  whole  cloth."  Covering 
some  25  acres,  the  garden  is  organized  into 
"rooms"— the  Sundial  Garden,  the  Wild 
Flower  Meadow,  the  Tulip  Walk,  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  Garden.  In  the  Walled  Garden, 
beds  of  organic  lettuce,  Brussels  sprouts, 
onions,  and  strawberries  are  planted  in  the 
shapes  of  the  crosses  of  St.  Andrew  and  St. 
George.  In  the  Stumpery,  a  path  of  arches 
made  of  chestnut-tree  roots  leads  to  a  pair 
of  small  Greek  temples  with  green  oak  col- 
umns. Nearby  is  a  tree  house  built  for  Princes 
William  and  Harry  in  1988,  set  in  the  boughs 
of  an  enormous  holly  tree.  At  the  end  of 
the  Autumn  Walk  in  the  Arboretum  is  the 
Sanctuary,  a  tiny,  mustard-colored  cottage 
that  Charies  had  built  in  1999  to  commemo- 
rate the  millennium.  "This  is  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  private  chapel,"  another  guide  told 
us.  "He  comes  down  regularly,  almost  every 
day  when  he's  here,  to  meditate  and  pray. 
There's  nothing  in  it  but  a  couple  of  chairs, 
candles,  and  a  large  stone  with  a  cross  carved 
into  it.  There's  no  electricity  and  no  running 
water.  And  he's  the  only  one  allowed  to  use  it." 

The  Prince's  house  was  also  off-limits.  A 
handsome,  three-story  Georgian  villa  built 
in  the  1790s,  it  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
garden  under  an  ancient  cedar  of  Lebanon. 
An  hour  before  dinner,  Charies  and  Camilla 
walked  from  the  house  to  the  outdoor  cham- 
pagne reception.  With  Robert  Higdon  at  his 
side,  Charles  moved  about,  greeting  his  guests. 
Camilla  gravitated  toward  her  son,  Tom 
Parker  Bowles,  who  was  chatting  up  Princess 
Firyal  of  Jordan  and  her  beau.  Wall  Street 
financier  Lionel  Pincus,  about  the  luxury- 
goods  and  concierge-service  club,  called 


Quintessentially,  he  has  started  with  his  ( I 
Ben  Elliot.  "We're  all  dying  to  see  insidi  | 
house,"  San  Francisco  socialite  Denise  I 
told  Charies.  "Perhaps  next  time,"  the  li 
replied,  "if  you  come  in  a  smaller  gro  \ 

On  Saturday,  the  guests  boarded  bu 
the  three  country  inns  where  they 
staying  and  rode  across  the  Cotswold  h 
Cirencester  Park  Polo  Club.  There  Lo 
geles  socialite  Erlenne  Sprague  was  gr 
by  a  big,  unkempt  woman  in  a  frayc' 
sweater  and  well-worn  jeans.  "I'm  Lad; 
sley,"  she  announced.  "We  own  this  p: 
"You  do?"  said  Mrs.  Sprague,  who  was 
ing  a  pink-and-white  Oscar  de  la  Renta 
suit.  "Well,  my  husband's  family  bough 
1697,  and  they've  been  living  here  ever  s 
said  Lady  Apsley.  "It's  considered  the  ] 
est  polo  field  in  England.  Among  < 
things,  it  has  the  world's  tallest  yew  he 
"Oh,  my,"  said  Mrs.  Sprague.  "Now  k 
ask  you,  is  Prince  Harry  really  going  tc 
today?"  "I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  he  d 
Lady  Apsley  said.  "He's  a  jolly  good 
player.  He's  strong,  and  he  doesn't  hold  t 

The  polo  began  after  lunch,  with  P 
Charies,  Prince  Harry,  and  two  other  pi 
in  scarlet  and  blue  on  the  Highgrove 
playing  against  the  Cirencester  Park  te 
which  included  a  woman— in  violet  and  \ 
Prince  William  hid  out  from  photograph 
a  Volkswagen  at  the  far  end  of  the  fielc 
tween  chukkers,  the  buzz  was  about  the 
Khan's  new  wife,  the  Begum  Inaara,  ann 
mother,  a  German  businesswoman  who  i; 
to  have  been  married  five  times.  "They 
like  twins,"  said  one  of  the  New  York  k 
"but  maybe  it's  just  because  they  haw 
same  collagen  lips."  The  match  lasted  s 
an  hour.  Cirencester  Park  beat  Highg 
6-4,  and  after  a  troop  of  bagpiping  Gui 
in  full-dress  uniform  paraded  around  the 
the  Burberry-Chopard  Challenge  Troph} 
presented  to  the  winners.  Both  sides 
awarded  plaid  tote  bags  and  gold  watches 
the  afternoon's  proceeds  went  to  the  Gi 
Welfare  Trust,  the  British  breast-cancer  > 
ity  Breakthrough,  and  the  Breast  Cance 
search  Foundation  of  the  U.S.A. 

After  the  ceremony.  Prince  Charles  r 
one  last  round  of  small  talk  with  his  foij 
tion's  patrons.  He  asked  Patty  Hearst  a 
San  Simeon,  Betsy  Bloomingdale  abou 
Reagans,  Newport  Beach  constructio 
coon  Don  Koll  for  his  ideas  on  what  t 
about  Liverpool's  decrepit  city  center, 
then  he  stepped  into  his  navy-blue  A 
Martin  convertible,  where  a  security  ma 
waiting  in  the  passenger  seat.  The  car 
of  the  same  1960s  vintage  as  James  Bo 
but  it  looked  brand-new,  and  when  he  tu 
the  key  in  the  ignition  the  engine  can" 
life  with  a  purr.  He  put  it  into  first  gear 
floated  across  the  grass  like,  well,  like 
future  King  of  England.  D 
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ederick  Weller,  and  Gretchen  Mol  styled 

Tby  Mana  Serra. 
Craig  Bierko  styled 
by  Don  Sumodo. 
Page  291:  L'Wren 
jcott  for  the  United 
Talent  Agency. 
Page  333:  Mandy 
Moore's  Louis  Vuitton 
'ank  top  from  Louis 
Vuitton  stores 
itionwide;  Dolce  &  Gabbana  jeans  from 
jlce  &  Gabbono  Boutique,  NYC;  Zip 
?venson  belt  from  Scoop,  NYC;  Desi  Santiago 
•cklaces  and  Mono  Rudmon  bracelet  from 
irneys  New  York,  NYC. 

iges  344-45:  Paolo  Zampolli's  Tom  Ford 
r  Gucci  suit,  shirt,  and  shoes  from  Gucci  stores 
itionwide;  Hermes  tie  from  Hermes,  NYC;  for 
itek  Philippe  watch,  go  to  wvAv.patekphilippe.com; 
iff  links  from  Gioielleria 
iccofi,  Pavia,  Italy, 
odels'  Tom  Ford  for 
ucci  shirts  from  Gucci 
Jres  nationwide;  Hanky 
inky  underwear  iXJ  111  ■  VWl 

3m  Pink  Slip,  NYC 
ige$  351-353:  Jack  Welch's  Polo 
'  Ralph  Lauren  shirts  from  selected  Polo  Ralph 
luren  stores. 
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BEAUTY  AND  GROOMING 

Page  145:  Allen  and  Albert  Hughes's 

grooming  by  Becky  Cotton. 
Page  158:  Top,  see  credit  for  page  145. 
Bottom,  Mary  Louise  Wilson's  and  Lynne 
Collins's  hair  by  Heather  Alexander;  makeup  by 
Jenna  Anton  for  Garren  New  York.  Amy  Ryan's 
and  Lisa  Emery's  hair  by  Richard  Corio,  makeup 
by  Deborah  Altizio,  both  for  Garren  New  York. 
Jennifer  Tilly's  and  Rue  McClanahan's  hair  by 
Nathaniel  Hawkins,  makeup  by  Scott  Potric,  both 
for  Garren  New  York.  Kristen  Johnston's  and 
Jennifer  Coolidge's  hair  by  Steven  Word, 
makeup  by  Scott  Barnes,  both  for  Garren  New  York. 
Cynthia  Nixon's  hair  by  Cory  Morris  for  the  Wall 
Group;  makeup  by  Efrat  for  Art  Mix  (The  Agency). 
Manicures  by  Sophia  for  Garren  New  York. 
Page  160:  Jason  Pierce's  grooming  by 
Shannon  Williams  for  Art  Mix  (The  Agency). 
Page  162:  Paul  Rudd's,  Rachel  Weisz's, 
Frederick  Weller's,  and  Gretchen  Mol's  hair 
by  Joel  for  Naked;  makeup  and  grooming  by 
Niky  Buckland  for  Suzie  Babchick.  Craig  Bierko's 
grooming  by  Giannandrea  for  Garren  New  York. 
Page  291:  Hayden  Christensen's  grooming  by 
Terri  Atanosewicz  for  Cloutier. 
Page  296:  Lars  Nilsson's  grooming  by  Pierra 
for  Garren  New  York. 
Page  333:  Chns  McMillan  for  Art  Mix 
(The  Agency);  Ulli  Schober  for  Celestine. 
Pages  344—45:  Nicolas  Jurnjack  for  Garren 
New  York;  Brigitte  Reiss-Andersen  for  Artists 
by  Timothy  Priano. 

Page  370:  A!  Hirschfeld's  grooming  by 
Assumpto  Clohessy  for  Suson  Price  Inc. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  MISCELLANY 

Cover:  U.K.  production  by  Jo  Matthews; 
Rick  Floyd  for  Magnet 
Page  104:  Top,  from  Corbis  Outline. 
Page  124:  Bottom,  from  Magnum  Photos. 
Page  149:  From  Archive  Photos/PictureQuest 
(October  5);  by  Feme  Soltzmon/AIBF  (7,  balloons 
in  sky);  David  E.  Villegos/AIBF  (7,  balloons  on 
ground);  from  Hulton  Archive/Getty  Images  (9, 
left);  by  John  Spelman/Retno  (9,  right);  courtesy 
of  MoMA/Alberto  Giocometti  Foundation/© 
by  Kunsthaus  ZCirich/©  by  ARS,  NY/ADAGP,  Pons 
(II);  courtesy  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum  of  Art  (12); 
©  by  Al  Hirschfeld/Courtesy  of  the  Collection 
of  Knstina  Louise  Goodstadt  (13);  by  Armando 
Gallo/Retna  (15);  Clement  Mok/PictureQuest 
(18);  courtesy  of  Burn  the  Floor  (23,  left  and 
right);  by  Joseph  Morzullo/Retna  (25);  from 
CMCD/PhotoDisc/PictureQuest  (28);  courtesy  of 
the  J.  Paul  Getty  Museum  (30);  from  Superstock 
(31);  courtesy  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum  of  Art/ 
H.  Randolph  Lever  Fund  (top  right);  from  the 
Guggenheim  Museum/©  by  Jeff  Koons/ 
Courtesy  of  the  Deutsche  Bank  and  the  Solomon 
R.  Guggenheim  Foundation  (bottom  right). 
Page  152:  Clockwise  from  top,  courtesy  of 
Just  Blue  Films;  by  '■   bert  DiScolfoni/Photonica; 
Richard  Cartwp.V  /MGM;  courtesy  of  the 
Samuel  GoiJ'A  ,■    Collection. 
Page  162:  Bottom,  props  styled  by 
Denise  Felt'iom. 

Po3e  166:  From  Corbis  Sygma. 
Page  168:  From  Corbis. 


Page  I  .'2:  From  Corbis  Bettmann. 

Page  180:  Top,  from  A.R  Wide  World  Photos; 

bottom,  from  Sipo  Press. 

Page  190:  From  The  Idaho  Stofesman/Corbis 

Sygma. 

Page  220:  From  MPTV. 

Page  224:  Courtesy  of  Vogue,  ©  1961  (renewed 

1989)  by  the  Conde  Nast  Publications  Inc. 

Page  232:  Top,  from  Brown  Brothers.  Second  and 

third  from  top,  courtesy  of  the  Costume  Institute 

at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art;  copy 

photograph  by  Fourlegs  Photography.  Bottom, 

courtesy  of  Vogue/ The  Conde  Nast  Publications  Inc. 

Page  236:  Top,  courtesy  of  the  Costume  Institute 

at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art;  copy 

photograph  by  Fourlegs  Photography.  Others 

courtesy  of  Vogue/The  Conde  Nast  Publications  Inc. 

Page  238:  From  the  Center  for  Creative 

Photography/Courtesy  of  the  Costume  Institute 

at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art;  copy 

photograph  by  Fourlegs  Photography. 

Pages  244-88:  From  BEI  (No.  26),  from 

Corbis  Saba  (14;  47  bottom),  from  Corbis  Sygma 

(2;  30),  from  Getty  Images  (9;  II;  12;  16;  17;  20; 

21,  top;  23,  top;  24,  bottom;  29,  top  and  bottom; 

34;  35;  37  bottom;  39;  49),  from  Globe  Photos 

(3;  4;  10;  18;  27  top;  32;  38,  44,  bottom;  46, 

bottom;  48),  from  Ipol  (6;  36),  from  Matrix  (25), 

from  Retna  (22),  from  Reuters/Corbis 

(5;  23,  bottom),  from  Ron  Galello  Ltd.  (47  top), 

from  Sipa  Press  (I),  from  Starfile/VDL  (19), 

from  TimePix/Reuters  (15;  40;  46,  top;  50),  from 

TimePix/Zumo  (45,  top),  from  Twin  Images 

(7;  8;  13,  top;  24,  top;  27,  bottom;  28;  31;  33,  top; 

41;  42;  44,  top;  45,  bottom;  47,  second  and 

third  from  top),  from  Zuma  Press  (21,  bottom; 

33,  bottom;  37  top). 

Page  291:  Production  by  Dave  Radin  for 

Socal  Productions. 

Page  296:  Right,  clockwise  from  top  left,  by 

Scott  Houston/Corbis  Sygma,  Stephen 

Chernin/A.R  Photo,  from  Archive 

Photos/PictureQuest,  from  Stockbyte/ 

PictureQuest,  by  Stephen  Trupp/Celebrity  Photo, 

from  Stockbyte/PictureQuest,  by  F  Schussler/ 

PhotoLink/PhotoDisc/PictureQuest,  Charles 

Wenzelberg/A.R  Wide  World  Photos,  from 

Stockbyte/PictureQuest,  by  Sonia 

Moskowitz/Globe  Photos,  from  Stockbyte/ 

PictureQuest,  by  Andrew  McCloskey/TimePix, 

Jules  Frazier/PhotoDisc/PictureQuest,  Joan 

Marcus.  Bottom  left,  left  to  right,  by  Nitin  Vadukul, 

Don  Perdue/Steeplechase  Films,  Bruce  Weber. 

Pages  300-321:  U.K.  production  by 

Jo  Matthews. 

Pages  322-23:  From  A.R  Wide  World  Photos. 

Page  325:  From  Getty  Images. 

Pages  348-55:  Production  assistance  by 

Suson  Beaumont 

Page  368:  Clockwise  from  top  left,  by  Brad 

Rickerby/Reuters/TimePix,  Walter  Weissman/ 

Globe  Photos,  from  Hulton  Archive/Getty  Images, 

by  Sonio  Moskowitz/Globe  Photos,  Mirek 

Towski/DMI/TimePix,  from  the  Lester  Glassner 

Collection/Neal  Peters,  by  Dan  Budnik/Woodtin 

Camp/TimePix,  Tricia  Meadows/Globe  Photos, 

Nina  Prommer/Globe  Photos,  Michael  O'Neill, 

from  the  Neal  Peters  Collection,  by 

Chris  Weeks/Getty  Images. 
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PLANETARIUM 


Michael  Lutin  tells  Libras  to  love  and  think  at  the  same  time 


W 


LIBRA       SEPT.     23-OCT.     23  Charlton  Heston 

If  you  had  normal  parents  who  didn't  play  with  your  head  and  turn 
you  into  a  cynic,  you're  probably  one  of  those  generous,  openhearted 
Libras  who  can  give  credit  to  friends  with  pleasure  and  even  extend  credit  to 
strangers  who  don't  have  proper  identification.  Even  if  you  had  the  other 
kind  of  parents,  now  that  Venus  is  in  your  11  th  house  you  are  feeling  strong 
humanitarian  urges.  Watch  out.  though,  when  traveling  in  foreign  territory. 
Not  everybody  you  come  in  contact  with  will  be  Dalai  Lama  material,  so 
don't  send  your  brain  on  vacation  and  think  your  heart  can  handle  business. 


Tora  Reid 


SCORPIO       OCT.    24-NOV.    21 


Life  is  wonderful  when  you're  riding  the  crest  of  a  wave  and  people 
are  saying  you're  great  at  what  you  do.  Staying  positive  can  be  tough, 
though,  when  you  run  smack  into  the  icy  rejections  associated  with 
Saturn's  going  retrograde  in  your  solar  8th  house,  as  it  is  now.  You 
aren't  losing  your  edge  or  your  ability  to  snag  people  and  sell  them  your 
wares.  And  you  are  certainly  not  dead  yet.  So  be  cool,  and  subtle,  and  go  for 
the  soft  sell.  You  are  dealing  with  human  beings,  remember.  You  are  not  the 
Rolo-Rooter  man  showing  up  to  attack  a  clogged  sink. 


9 


SAGITTARIUS       NOV.    22-DEC.    2I  Bruce  Lee 

As  Venus  transits  your  9th  house,  you  are  bound  to  be  comforted 
by  thoughts  of  that  special  someone  who  is  always  beckoning  loving- 
ly from  somewhere  off  in  the  distance.  It's  quite  another  thing,  however,  to 
establish  an  intimate  relationship  with  that  marvelous  creature,  or  with  any- 
one else  for  that  matter.  When  Saturn  stops  moving  in  your  solar  7th  house, 
you  have  to  come  to  terms  with  real  live  people,  and  with  their  madden- 
ingly inconsistent,  irritating,  and  irresponsible  behavior.  What's  the  alterna- 
tive, though?  An  inflatable  doll? 


Maureen  Dowd 


CAPRICORN       DEC.    22-  J  AN.    19 


Despite  the  fact  that  your  ruling  planet  is  about  to  begin  its 
retrograde  motion  in  your  solar  6th  house  and  cause  you 

dozens  of  minor  annoyances  in  dealing  with  life's  boring  and  menial  details. 

don't  forget  that  miracles  didn't  stop  happening  after  the  Bible  was  published. 

On  the  contrary.  The  three-week  passage  of  Venus  through  your  8th  house. 

however  brief  is  providing  you  with  a  thrill  you  haven't  experienced  in  some 

time,  and  thanks  to  the  presence  of  Mars  in  your  sign  you've  got  just  enough 

confidence  to  act  on  it.  Saints  be  praised! 


AQUARIUS        JAN.20-FEBI8  David  Lynch 

You  may  think  you  are  cooler  than  the  most  wooden  astronaut  ever 
trained  by  NASA  not  to  be  ruled  by  spontaneous  human  feeling,  bui  '^— 
planets  in  your  5th  and  7th  houses  always  awaken  your  need  for  intimate 
contact  and  personal  love.  And  when  Mars  transits  your  12th  house  at  the 
same  time,  those  needs  can  drive  you  absolutely  nuts.  Since  you  now  realize 
that  you  cannot  safely  predict  where  your  emotions  are  going  to  lead,  how  on 
earth  can  you  make  eternal  vows  that  you  know  deep  down  you  may  not  be 
able  to  keep?  That's  a  question  only  your  lawyer  can  answer. 


Ivana  Trump  PISCES        FEB        19-MARCH    20 

.Although  the  presence  of  your  llth-house  ruler  in  your  4th  house 
seems  to  be  destroying  your  dreams  of  a  happy  family  to  enjoy  in 
your  old  age.  you  are  lucky  to  have  been  born  under  the  great  sign 
of  the  fishes.  Being  a  Pisces  has  perks  which  no  other  sign  enjoys.  No  lie.  In 
addition  to  possessing  a  natural  gift  for  rolling  with  life's  punches  and  duck- 
ing the  pies  that  destiny  is  forever  throwing  at  humanity,  many  members  of 
your  illustrious  sign  have  no  trouble  putting  away  five  martinis  during  a  game 
of  Scrabble— and  winning. 


ARIES       MARCH    21-APRIL    19 


Colin  Powe 


Although  you  are  trying  to  prolong  the  party  atmosphere  for  as  loni  I 
as  possible  now  that  Venus  is  transiting  your  solar  5th  house  arl 
your  ruling  planet.  Mars,  is  entering  the  top  of  your  chart,  it  will  s  I 
on  every  Aries  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  that  summer  is  oveif 
can't  sit  around  the  house  and  play  another  minute.  Instead  you  hj 
excited  about  work  again.  If  only  there  weren't  so  many  directions 
take.  If  only  you  weren't  interested  in  so  many  diflerent  areas.  If  onl^ 
an  attention  span  of  more  than  five  seconds. 


Eva  Peron 


TAURUS      APRIL20- 


Don't  lose  your  cookies  when  Saturn  goes  retrograde  in 
house.  If  it  gives  you  nightmares  about  ending  up  in  the  p  I 
just  remeiTiber  that  they're  only  nightmares.  Aside  from  the  mo  [ 
you  must  have  other  reasons  for  putting  yourself  through  the  wringij 
to  remain  calm.  From  an  astrological  point  of  view,  Venus  will  be  < 
parallel  aspect  with  the  outer  planets  this  month.  Depending  on  yo  I 
cumstances.  that  could  mean  deep,  undying  love,  creative  magic,  oi  | 
totally  unhip  to  your  emotions,  just  plain  old  nausea.  Pick  one. 


GEMINI       MAY2I-JUNE2I 


Stevie  Nicies 


CANCER     JUNE22 


If  you  have  any  astrology-sawy  pals,  they  should  understand  that 
when  the  ruler  of  your  8th  house  becomes  stationary  in  your 
sign  you  are  frozen  with  anxiety  and  in  no  shape  to  communi- 
cate. Don't  bother  apologizing  to  the  uninitiated,  though.  b\ 
saying  that  you  haven't  been  yourself  lately,  because,  like  all  Gemini: 
having  problems  staying  in  touch.  The  minute  people  hear  you're  a  | 
they'll  assume  you're  just  another  one  of  those  dizzy  ditzes  who  d 
their  word  and  who  talk  out  of  both  sides  of  both  their  mouths. 

■L^    ^^m     Tobey  Maguire 

\.ii.J  Bear  in  mind  that  with  Jupiter  about  to  reach  its  position  o 
^iiir  exaltation  within  the  zodiac,  you  are  perfectly  well  and  safe  | 
harm.  That  kind  of  positive  affirmation  may  seem  to  you  like 
New  Age  nonsense,  considering  that  inside  your  head  you  are  despei 
ing  to  resist  the  nervous  breakdown  you've  been  threatening  to  h; 
the  1970s.  It's  not  going  to  happen,  though.  Not  yet.  God  is  too  a^ 
before  you  pack  it  in  there  are  a  few  folks  who  need  you  to  go  or 
your  special  pancakes. 


LEO        JULY23-AUG        22  Dorothy  Parker 

While  you  may  enjoy  living  in  the  moment,  no  longer  driven 
by  old  goals  or  trapped  by  schedules,  it  could  be  unnerving  to 
know  that  the  little  dinghy  has  been  cut  loose  from  its  mooring  and 
have  absolutely  no  idea  where  in  blazes  you  are  headed  or  what  you  ; 
to  do  with  the  rest  of  your  life.  Although  you  are  eager  to  make  a  mt  | 
contribution  to  humanity,  this  uncertainty,  which  originates  in  yi 
house,  is  a  necessary  part  of  growth.  Be  grateful  for  such  simple  1 
good  friends  and  good-hair  days. 


Warren  Buffett 


VIRGO     AUG.    23-SEJ.2: 


^ijp^^P  If  everyone  would  only  leave  you  alone  to  serve  mankind 
^^r  glad  and  humble  heart,  you'd  have  no  problems  at  all.  T 
could  simply  work  hard,  sneak  off  now  and  then  to  scoop  up  a  ta^ 
cape  for  yourself  and  be  back  at  your  command  post  before  the  chu 
chimed.  For  the  time  being,  however,  you  can  kiss  that  little  fantasy  v. 
With  Saturn  going  retrograde  in  your  solar  horoscope,  do  you  think 
be  able  to  ignore  your  own  ambition,  the  red  tape  of  bureaucrac\ 
hideous  tactics  of  soulless  authority  figures?  Gee,  let's  hope  so. 


To  hear  more  about  what's  happening  in  your  horoscope— and  everyone  else's— listen  to  Michael  Lutin  weekly  by  calling 
on  a  Touch-Tone  phone.  Cost:  $1.95  per  minute.  If  you  are  under  18,  you  need  parental  permission. 
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WROUST   QUESTIONNAIRE 


AL  HIRSCHFELD 

For  decades,  New  York  Times  readers 

have  raced  family  members  to  tally 

the  "Nina"s  that  master  caricaturist 

Al  Hirschfeld  hides  in  his  iconic 

drawings  of  theatrical  worthies.  (Nina 

is  the  name  of  his  daughter.)  On  the 

eve  of  the  release  of  two  collections  of 

his  work,  and  concurrent  museum 

shows  in  Los  Angeles  and  New  York, 

the  ageless  98-year-old  reports  from 

his  studio  on  his  wife,  Louise,  his  fear 

of  success,  and  Joseph  Mitchell 

PHOTOGRAPH    BY    MICHAEL     O'NEILL 


What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

Success. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 

Answering  this  question. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

To  my  studio  after  breakfast. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  overrated  virtue? 

Virtue. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

When  questioned  about  my  work. 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about  your  appearance? 
Me. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most  overuse? 

"You  know." 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

Drawing. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  yourself, 
what  would  it  be? 

IVIy  age. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

Avoiding  work. 

If  you  could  choose  what  to  come  back  as, 
what  would  it  be? 

Artist. 

What  is  your  most  treasured 
possession? 

My  wife,  Louise. 

What  do  you  regard  as  the  lowest  depth 
of  misery? 

Lack  of  creative  energy. 

Where  would  you  like  to  live? 

New  York. 

What  is  your  most  marked 
characteristic? 

Being  on  time. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like 
in  a  man? 

Responsibihty. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in 
a  woman? 

Independence. 

What  do  you  most  value  in 
your  friends? 

Understanding. 

Who  are  your  favorite 
writers? 

Joe  Mitchell  and  Philip  Hamburger. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

Actors. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 

An  honest  opinion  that  does  not 
agree  with  mine. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

Never. 
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JOHN  LENNON 

THE  COLLECTED 
INTERVIEWS:  1973-80 

BY  LISA  ROBINSON 
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ACCIFSSPA5STOTH 

S  OF  ROCK,  POP,  HIP-HOP,  F( 
NTRY,  CLASSICAL,  BEBOP  AND  PU 

I  BECK  AND  BRANDY  TO  TONY  BENNETT,  ^ 
)W  WOW  AND  THE  BRILL  BUILDING  % 

THAT'S  JUST  THE  B'S)  .      _ 
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ROCK  OF  AGES 

JEWEL,  BEYONCE  KNOWLES, 

BECK,  DAVID  BOWIE,  JONI  MITCHELL, 

STEVIE  WONDER,  MAXWELL, 

EMMYLOU  HARRIS,  GWEN  STEFANI, 

JAY-Z,  MISSY  "MISDEMEANOR" 

ELLIOTT,  CHRIS  CORNELL. 

PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ 
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"The  PowerBook  G4  is  a  landmark  hardware  acliievement.  The  titaRiuni  laptop  blew  me  away" 

-Jon  Foi'tt.  The  San  Jose  Mercuiy  News 

".  ..if  you  could  take  just  one  laptop  along  with  you  on  a  desert  iskuid,  tiiis  would  be  the  one." 

-  Hiawatha  Bra);  The  Boston  Globe 

■  'Apple's  new  laptop  is  a  peach. . . 
Apple  has  once  again  launched  a  powerful  innovation  -  and  could  literall)'  reshape  the  laptop." 

-  Steve  Wildstrom,  BusinessWeek 


Too  bad  you  only  have  one  lap. 


"Whether  you  need  it  or  not,  I  guai'antee  you'll  want  one.  If  you've  ever  suffered 

Sony  \'aio  envy,  this  PowerBook  will  end  it  once  and  for  all." 

-Bob  LeVitus,  The  Houston  Chronicle 

'  I  think  the  new  PowerBook  G4  Titiinium  is  tlie  most  impressi\'e  notebook  computer  ever" 

-Peter  Lewis,  Fortune;  Februan- 19, 2001 
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Ihe  mil' iBnok. 

"I  have  a  new  favorite  laptop." 
-Jim  Heid,  Tlie  Los  Angeles  Times 

■  '  'At  4.9  pounds  with  a  full  complement  of  ports  aiid  a  CD  or  DVD  drive, 
the  new  IBook  is  the  lightest,  smallest  full-featured  consumer  portable  I've  seen. . .' ' 
-Walter  Mossberg,  The  Wall  Street  Journal 

"The  iBook,  richly  featured  and  starting  at  $1,299,  is  close  to  ideal  for  students." 
-  Steve  Wildstrom,  BusinessWeek 

The  new  iBook  is  siiTiply  the  best  consumer  laptop  on  the  market  today  Dell,  Compaq  and  the  others 
should  be  ashamed  they  haven't  come  close  to  building  a  laptop  this  cool  and  at  this  price." 

-  David  Coursey  ZDNet  Anchor  Desk 


Think  different. 


Calvin  Klein 
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The  essence  of  a  woman 


The  new  fragrance  fronn  Estee  Laude 


Intuition 

ESTEE  LAUDER 


'•"^tf  eiaufier.com 
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ATLANTA  BAL  HARBOUR  BEVERLY  HILLS  BOSTON  CHARLESTON  CHARLOTTE  CHICAGO  DALLAS  DENVER  HONOLULU  KAN5 1 
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.S  MANHASSET  MAU,  NEW  YORK  PALM  BEACH  PALM  D5SERT  Pt^NO  PORTLAND  SCOTTSDALE  SEATTLE  SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA 
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CHARLESTON  CHARLOTTE 


,,        Kelly  ©ray  Is  weoring  St.  John  Evening  in  Marrakech,  Morocco. 

.ASSET       'MAUI  '        NEW  YORK  PALM  bIaCh'-"       'pALM  DESERr  ''*''  PLANO  PORTLAND  SCOTTSDALE  SEATTLE  SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA 


Be  late.  Time  is  a  luxury. 


Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
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CONCORD. 


The  Concord  La  Scola"  Chronograph 
in  stainless  steel  with  diamonds 
and  pastel  alligator  strap. 
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:    elliptica" 

fpk.'  original  linear  dial  design. 
i  crystal,  water  resistant. 
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THE  SEXIEST  NIGHT 
ON  TELEVISION! 

THE  VICTORIA'S  SECRET 

FASHION  SHOW 

1 1  lursday,  November  15.  at  9/8c 
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Y       MARC  I  A  N  O 


BEAUTIFUL  DAY 

U2  finds  a  perch  in  Chicago. 


3-eatulieA. 


THE  MUSIC  PORTFOLIO  Think  ol  it  as  an  all-access 
pass  into  the  studios,  homes,  pools,  and  (what's  this?)  giant  Venus's- 
llytraps  of  the  superstars  of  rock,  pop,  hip-hop,  jazz,  country, 
folk,  classical,  cabaret,  and  punk:  55  pages  of  Pete  Seeger  and 
Brandy,  Lucinda  Williams  and  Lil  Bow  Wow,  Itzhak  Perlman  and 
Outkast,  emerging  talents  and  bona  fide  legends.  Portraits  by 
Annie  Leibovitz,  Herb  Ritts,  Bruce  Weber,  David  LaChapelle, 
Jonas  Karlsson.  and  others 293 

ALL-AMERICAN  PASSION  When  the  late  Harry  Smith 
put  together  his  three-volume  Anthology  of  American  Folk  Music 
in  1952,  he  introduced  a  nation  to  its  roots.  Now,  Jim  Windolf 
reports,  the  Harry  Smith  Project  is  cementing  that  connection. 
Photographs  by  Bruce  Weber 352 

CONVERSATIONS  WITH  LENNON  After  the  Beatles 
broke  up,  John  Lennon's  life  became  a  tangle  of  political  radicalization, 

.'   ■'  hJ  I  T  Y     FAIR 


threatened  deportation,  marital  upheaval,  and  musical  experiments 
Between  1973  and  1980.  in  interviews  with  Lisa  Robinson 
collected  here  for  the  first  time,  Lennon  discussed  his  odyssey, 
including  a  poignant  foreshadowing  of  his  murder 35, 
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30  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CULTURE 

live  le.s  D.J.  .v    Claude  Challe  and  Stephane  Pompougnac  spin  out 

of  control  in  Paris.  Hot  Reels:  Bruce  Handy  on  the  Coen  brothers' 

TTie  Man  Who  Wasn't  Tliere  and  David  Mamet's  Heist:  Chris  Mitchell ', 

on  Jean-Pierre  Jeunet's  Amelie;  Coming  Attractions— Walter  Kirn 

glimpses  the  insanity  of  K-Pa.\.  Elissa  Schappell's  Hot  Type. 

Lisa  Robinson's  Hot  Tracks.  Michael  Hogan  on  Detroit  darlings  the 

White  Stripes;  Edward  Helmore  on  the  Icelandic  quartet  Sigur  Ros. 

David  Friend  on  rock  photographer  Danny  Clinch;  Lisa  Robinson 

on  Dan  Zanes's  new  twist.  A.  M.  Homes  on  David  Hockney's 

shocking  discovery;  Laura  Jacobs  on  Gloria  Vanderbilt's 

glass  fantasies.  John  Gillies  tours  America's  record  stores I 
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Meet  your  match  at  www.clinique.com 
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SIXTY  YEARS   OF  AMERICAhl   ST^YLE 
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ADVERTISING    AND     PROMOTION     •     EVENTS    AND    O  P  P  O  R  T  U  N  I  T  I  E  J 


It's  So  Easy  to  Fall  Sk/n  Loi/e 

Olay  invites  you  to  fall  s\(m  love  all  over  again.  Check  out  the  Skin  Love  section  in  this 
issue  and  discover  the  beauty  secrets  of  some  of  television's  top  leading  ladies:  ER's 
Ming-Na,  Frasier's  Jane  Leeves,  Mariska  Hargitay  of  Law  &  Order:  Special  Viaims  Unit. 
Soul  Food's  Nicole  Parker  and  Emily  Procter  of  The  West  Wing.  Then,  get  glowing  with 
any  Olay  product  and  we'll  send  you  a  wrap  that's  as  soft  as  your  skin.  Mail  us  your 
proof  of  purchase  (UPC  code  or  receipt),  and  we'll  send  you  a  plush  winter  scarf*  and 
automatically  enter  you  in  the  Skin  Love  Sweepstakes  (described  below).  Simply  mail 
your  name,  address,  phone  number  and  proof  of  purchase  to  Olay  Offer,  c/o  CNR 
PO.  Box  10242,  Fairfield,  NJ,  07004. 

'While  supplies  last.  One  per  customer,  please.  Allow  6-8  weeks  for  delivery.  Please  indicate  on  your  proof  of  purchase  if 
you  do  not  want  to  be  entered  into  the  sweepstakes.  Scarf  manufaaured  in  Italy. 

Skin  Love  Sweepstakes 

Olay  offers  you  the  chance  to  shine.  Enter  to  win  a  heavenly  trip  for  two  to  the 
City  of  Angels  including: 

-  Roundtrip  airfare  to  Los  Angeles 
-Four-day/three-night  stay  at  L'Ermitage 

Beverly  hHills  FHotel 
-Dinner  at  Beverly  Hills'  elegant  new  fusion 

restaurant,  JAAN 
-Seats  at  a  taping  of  the  hit  show  Fros/er... and 
'^'WL^tKisjo^'Hi     the  chance  to  meet  Jane  Leeves,  Frasier's 
Daphne! 

NO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY,  To  enter,  email  your  name,  address,  and  telephone  number  to  olayskinlove@condenast.com, 
or  send  a  postcard  to  Skin  Love  Sweepstakes,  c/o  CNR  PO.  Box  10242.  Fairfield,  NJ,  07004.  See  page  1 34  for  complete  rules. 


The  World's  Sexiest  Fashion  Event  Comes  To  ABC! 

The  Victoria's  Secret  Fashion  Show— Thursday,  November  15  9/8c 


Live  Like  A  Star  Sweepstakes 

Join  Renee  Zellweger  (in  this  issue)  and  other  stars  in  the  crusade  against  breast 
cancer.  Share  their  fight  and  share  their  lifestyle!  Visit  fordvehicles.com  to  enter  the 
Live  Like  a  Star  Sweepstakes  for  a  chance  to  win  a  trip  to  Los  Angeles  and  a  taste 
of  the  star  treatment. 

Prize  Package  Includes: 

-Round  trip  airfare  to  Los  Angeles 

-Four-night  luxury  accommodations  at  The  Peninsula  Beverly  hiills 
jj^  -Spa  treatments  and  makeover 

-Dinner  for  two  at  one  of  LA's  hottest  restaurants 
-Limousine  service  for  a  night 


■^ 
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To  enter  and  for  complete  rules,  visit  fordvehicles.com.  NO  PURCHASE  NECESARY.  Open  to 
individuals  who  have  Internet  access  as  of  9/11/01.  Offer  valid  until  11/26/01.  Void 
where  prohibited. 


The  Art  Of  Simplicity 

Walker  Art  Center 

Minneapolis,  MN 

October  13,  2001-January  13,  2002 

See  the  art  that  launched  a  movement 
Organized  by  the  Walker  and  the  Tata 
Modern  in  London,  "Zero  to   Infinity 
Arte      Povera      1962-1972"     features 
Conceptual  Art  pieces  by  fourteen  iconoi| 
clastic  Italian  artists  who  changed  the 
course  of  20th  century  design.  For  more 
information,  call  612-375-7622  or  visi'l 
wvsrw.walkerart.org.   The  United  State', 
presentation  of  this  exhibit  is  nriade  possible  b]^ 
the  Italian  Trade  Commission. 


The  Seat  Of  Style 

November  4-7,  2001 
New  York,  NY 

Celebrate  the  tradition  and  influence  o( 
Italian  design  and  receive  discounts  o 
up  to  20%  on  merchandise  by  Italy's/j 
leading  furniture  manufacturers.  Gain 
insight  into  Italian  artistry  with  panel  disli 
cussions  by  museum  curators.  Plus,  fine 
out  how  you  can  win  a  trip  to  Milan's  leg 
endary  furniture  fair,  Salone  del  Mobilei 
For  more  information  and  to  receive 
your  invitation,  call  212-353-1383  or 
visit  vvww.abitareitalia.com.  Sponsored  b)t,  -x 
Federlegno-Arredo  and  the  Italian  Trada 
Commission. 
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Style  To  Boot 

For  the  latest  looks  by  the  biggest  name' 
in  Italian  design,  check  out  The  Best  o] 
Italian  Style  on  STYLE.com/italianstyle 
Get  an  insider's  look  at  today's  top  design 
ers  of  apparel,  accessories,  interior  desigr 
and  architecture.  Once  you've  tourec 
their  styles  online,  tour  the  country  thai 
inspired  them.  Log  on  to  find  out  how  yoL 
can  enter  the  Try  Italy  On  sweepstakes 
to  win  a  trip  to  Italy. 
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Absoiue™  replenishment: 

Intense  moisture,  elasticity,  clarity. 

ABSOLUE^ 

ABSOLUTE  REPLENISHING  CREAM  SPF  15 

EEQIi  Scientific  research  has  shown  that, 

over  time,  skin's  appearance  changes  as  a 

result  of  chronological  aging,  hormonal 

fluctuations  and  sun  exposure.  Lancome 

Worldwide  Laboratories  have  developed 

a  breakthrough  formula  with  a  bio-network 

of  powerful  natural  ingredients  -  wild  yam, 

soy  and  sea  algae  -  in  a  new,  luxurious 

texture.  Shown  to  replenish  and  restore 

skin's  youthful  appearance  by: 

•  intensely  moisturizing 

.  improving  skin's  elasticity 

.  visibly  reviving  skin  clarity 

umer  use  tests,  92%  of  women  reported  a  more 
feel  to  their  skin,  80%  found  their  skin  texture 
70%  found  that  their  skin  looked  more  radiant. 

PATENTS  PENDING 


BELIEVE   IN   BEAUTY' 
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BEYOND  TIME  AND  PLACE 
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TIFFANY  LACE 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Tloi/e.m,h.el   200I       Ti°-  495 
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356 

A  DAY  IN  THE  LIFE 

John  Lennon  in  New  York,  1974. 
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KING  OF  KINGS  Next  year  will  mark  the  25th  anniversary 
of  Elvis's  death,  but  America  can't  seem  to  put  him  to  rest. 
James  Wolcott  dissects  the  warring  gospels— Elvis  as  victim, 
Elvis  as  drug-addled  failure— inspired  by  this  unhappy  idol 162 

MOURNING  IN  NEW  YORK  On  September  11. 
Dominick  Dunne  was  filing  his  monthly  bulletin:  a  conversation 
with  Chandra  Levy's  parents:  Connie  Chung's  Condit  mterview; 
the  latest  from  Monaco.  Suddenly,  V.F.'s  top  crime  reporter 
found  himself  writing  about  the  death  of  his  friend  Berry  Berenson, 
the  maiming  of  his  city,  and  the  violence  done  to  his  country. 
Photograph  by  Fran(;ois  Dischinger 178 

BORN  TO  BE  WILD  They  provided  urine  samples  for  the 
Grateful  Dead  and  at  18  slept  with  Mick  Jagger.  They  are  the 
children  of  60s  rock  stars,  and  today,  Evgenia  Peretz  discovers, 


they're  coping  with  their  crazy  upbringing  through  their  own 
music  and  art.  Photographs  by  Peggy  Sirota 


I8i 


TONY  BENNETT'S  GRACE  NOTES  For  more  than 
a  half-century  Tony  Bennett  has  charmed  listeners  with  his 
intimate,  inventive  interpretations  of  beloved  standards.  Jonathan 
Schwartz  matches  his  knowledge  of  the  man  with  the  lasting 
appeal  of  Bennett's  music.  Photographs  by  Annie  Leibovitz  . . .  20 

COVER  POWER  Beck  Hansen  picks  his  50  favorite  album 
covers,  including  some  you've  probably  never  seen 
(Gabor  Szabo's  Jazz  Raga)  and  others  you  probably  can't 
forget  (the  Velvet  Underground  &  Nico's  Andy  Warhol- 
banana  cover).  Photographs  by  Julian  Broad 211 

HALL  OF  FAME  Lisa  Robinson  nominates  VH 1  Save  the 
Music,  whose  $  17  million  bet  on  public-school  music  programs 
is  educating  more  than  500,000  young  ears.  Photograph  by 
Gasper  Tringale 22 

CONTINUED      ON      PAGE      62> 
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y  Exclusively  at  Neiman  Marcus 


-LLECTION 


NORTH  RODEO  DRIVE,  BEVERLY  HILLS       '  ' 
"IjDUJH  COAST  PLAZA    LASVEGAS    HOUSTON    PARIS    CANNES    MONTE-CARLO 
|f;8P(]-655-2280    www.f retj-pa ris.com     wwv\/.e Lux ury.com 


VANITY  FAIR 


ADVERTISING    AND    PROMOTION     .     EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITIES 


Di  MODOLO 

signer  Dino  Modolo,  one  of  the  world's 
ist  celebrated  Italian  watch  designers,  pre- 
its  his  exclusive  wonnen's  jewelry  collection 
the  Di  MODOLO  flagship  boutique  on  New 
rk  City's  Madison  Avenue  at  59th  Street. 

'gant,  sexy  and  clean,  Di  MODOLO  offers 
jcelets,  necklaces,  pendants,  earrings,  and 
gs  highlighted  by  the  elegance  of  18-karat 
lite  and  yellow-gold,  diamonds,  precious,  and 
e<olored  gemstones.  Di  MODOLO  has  cre- 
;d  a  jewelry  line  that  showcases  a  timeless 
llection  fusing  classicism  and  sleek  modernity 


VF  Presents:  GE  Reveal™  Bulbs 
Light  Up  Hollywood 

!eing  is  believing,  and  GE  Reveal™  bulbs  will  allow  you  you  to  see  the  world  in  a 
lole  new  light.  Enter  the  Light  Up  Holiyv^ood  Sweepstakes  and  you  could  win 
;pectacular  all-expense  paid  weekend  for  two  to  Hollywood.  Enjoy  dinner  at  a 
IS  Angeles  hotspot,  a  tour  of  a  major  movie  studio,  and  tickets  to  the  unveiling  of 
major  motion  picture.  Let  GE  Reveal™  bulbs  uncover  life's  true,  pure  colors.  The 
d  carpet  will  never  look  the  same. 

>  enter  to  win  please  log  on  to  www.vanityfair.conn. 

ize  Package  Includes: 

lound  trip  coach  airline  tickets  to  Los  Angeles  for  two  (2) 

(ound  trip  transportation  to  and  from  the  airport 

)ouble  occupancy  for  two  (2)  nights  at  a  Hollywood  hotel 

)inner  for  two  (2)  at  a  Los  Angeles  restaurant 

^  tour  of  a  major  motion  picture  studio 

wo  (2)  tickets  to  an  advanced  screening  of  an  upcoming  film  release 

»pstakes  Rules  and  Regulations: 

i  PURCHASE  NECESSARY. 

enter,  rill  out  your  name,  age,  postal  address,  and  e-mail  address  on  the  online  entry  form.  Entries  must  be  received  by  11;59  p.m.  ET  on 
'16/01  The  winner  wiH  be  chosen  at  random  on  or  about  1 1/30/01  and  will  be  notified  by  e-mail.  The  winner  will  also  be  posted  on  vanity- 
iCOm,  Limit  of  one  entry  or  email  address  per  person.  Odds  of  winning  depend  on  the  number  of  entries  received  Not  responsible  for  entnes 
t  are  lost,  late,  misJirected,  garbled,  or  incompletely  received  for  any  reason,  including  by  reason  of  hardware,  software,  or  browser,  or  net- 
rk  failure,  malfunaion,  congestion,  or  incompatibility  at  Sponsor  or  elsewhere.  All  entries  i^ecome  the  property  of  Conde  Nast  Publications  and 
not  be  acknowledged  or  returned.  All  deasions  of  the  judges  are  final.  Contest  open  to  legal  U.S  residents  18  years  of  age  or  older  as  of  date 
Jltry,  except  employees  of  The  Conde  Nast  Publications,  General  Electric.  Vanity  Fair  and  members  of  their  families.  Subjert  to  all  federal,  state, 
I  local  laws  and  regulations  Void  outside  the  U.S..  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  where  prohibited.  One  winner  will  receive  a  weel<end  for  two  to 
Kywood,  Calrfornia,  including  double<x:cupancy  hotel  accommodations  for  two  (2)  nights,  coach  airfare  for  two  to  Los  Angeles  from  the  major 
nmeroa!  airport  in  the  U.S.  nearest  the  winner's  home,  one  ( 1 )  dinner  for  two  (2)  at  a  Hollywood  restaurant,  round  trip  transportation  to  and 
Ti  the  Airport,  a  tour  of  a  major  motion  picture  studio,  and  two  (2)  tickets  to  an  advanced  screening  of  an  upcoming  film.  Approximate  retail 
le  of  the  prize  package  is  $4,000.00.  depending  on  actual  itinerary.  Black-out  dates  and  other  restrictions  may  apply.  Other  meals,  trans 
lation,  and  expenses  are  not  included.  Trip  must  be  taken  from  01/01/02  to  03/01/02.  Prize  is  not  transferable.  No  substitution  for  prize 
ept  by  Sponsor,  in  which  case  a  prize  of  equal  or  greater  value  will  be  substituted.  Income  and  other  taxes,  if  any.  are  the  sole  responsibility  o' 
winner  Acceptance  of  prize  constitutes  consent  to  use  winner's  name  and  likeness  for  editorial,  advertising,  and  publicity  purposes,  without 
iier  compensation,  except  where  prohibited.  Winner  may  be  required  to  sign  an  Affidavit  of  Eligibility  and  winner  and  companion  a 
3ility/Publicity  Release,  which  must  bie  returned  within  5  days  from  attempted  notification  or  alternate  v/inrer  may  be  chosen.  Sponsor  in  its 
■  discretion,  reserves  the  right  to  disqualify  any  person  tampenng  with  the  entry  process,  the  operation  of  the  Web  site,  or  otherwise  in  viola- 
I  of  the  rules.  Sponsor  further  reserves  the  right  to  cancel,  terminate,  or  modify  any  promotion  not  capable  of  completion  as  planned,  includ- 
infection  by  computer  virus,  bugs,  tampering,  unauthorized  intervention,  or  technical  failures  or  any  sort  Sponsor:  The  Conde  Nast 
fations.  Vanitf  Fair,  4  Times  Square.  7th  Floor,  New  York.  NY  10036. 
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Talbots  Women's 
Scholarship  Fund 

$100,000  awarded  to  55  women,  who 
received  a  high  school  diploma  or  GED  10+ 
years  ago,  seeking  a  degree  from  an  accredited 
two  or  four-year  college  or  vocational-technical 
school.  Five  women  will  be  awarded  $10,000 
and  50  women  will  be  awarded  $1,000. 
Applications  available  through  3/1/02  in  all 
U.S.  Talbots  stores. 


Purchase  KitchenAid® 

Appliances  and 

Support  Breast  Cancer 

Research 


Help  in  the  fight  against  breast  cancer  by 
supporting  Cook  for  the  Cure™,  a  unique  part- 
nership between  KitchenAid®  Home 
Appliances  and  the  Susan  G.  Komen  Breast 
Cancer  Foundation. 

Throughout  October,  in  honor  of  National 
Breast  Cancer  Awareness  Month,  KitchenAid 
will  make  a  donation  to  the  Komen  Foundation 
for  each  purchase  of  qualified  KitchenAid  major 
appliances.  Complete  the  mail-in  certificate,  and 
a  $50  donation  will  be  made  for  the  purchase 
of  one  appliance,  $120  for  two,  and  $200 
for  three  or  more,  for  a  total  donation 
of  up  to  one  million  dollars.  For  more 
information,  or  to  find  you  local  KitchenAid 
retailer,  visit  www.KitchenAid.com.  For  breast 
health  or  breast  cancer  information,  visit 
breastcancerinfo.com. 


R ALP  H    LAUREN 
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NORDSTR 

1-800-7-BEAU  I 


HE     WOMEN-  S      FRAGRANCE     BY     RALPH     LAUR 


CONTINUED      FROM      PAGE      42 

CONDUCTING  ELECTRICITY  The  drama  backstage 
often  rivals  that  of  the  hbretto,  but  James  Levine  has  been 
the  brilliant,  if  enigmatic,  constant  at  the  helm  of  New  York's 
Metropolitan  Opera.  In  an  excerpt  from  iter  new  book, 
Johanna  Fiedler  profiles  a  man  whose  marathon  dedication  to 
his  art  has  withstood  lurid  rumors  and  intense  speculation. 
Illustration  by  Risko ., 226 

THE  HIT  FACTORY  In  the  60s,  it  seemed  that  every 

pop  hit  emanated  from  the  Midtown  neighborhood  of  New  York's 

Brill  Building.  David  Kamp  gets  an  oral  history  from  the 

ck>se-knit  band  ol" lovers  and  rivals  (Neil  Sedaka,  Carole  King. 

and  Burt  Bacharach  among  them)  who  wrote  the  Top  10 248 


Report:  The  Rock  Tour.  Music  authority  Timothy  White's 
low-tech  "speed  dial" 27' 


£t  Cete^uL 


l/onitlGA. 


KASEY  AT  THE  BAT  The  Rock  Snobs  Dictionary.  George 
Wayne  mellov\s  out  wilh  the  Captain  &  Tennille.  Intelligence 


EDITOR'S  LETTER:  This  Was  New  York 9P 

CONTRIBUTORS 911 

LETTERS:  Rebels  for  a  Cause 122 

CREDITS 377 

PLANETARIUM:  Clutch  and  go.  Scorpio 374 

PROUST  QUESTIONNAIRE:  Little  Richard M 

TO  UNDCONDh  NASI  MAGAZINES  ON  THE  W(5RLD  WIDE  WEB,  VISH  www.epicuriOUS.com, 


I  I V/D  A  (/«  IS  .\  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK  OF  ADVANCE  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHERS  INC  .  WHICH  PUBLISHES  THE  MAGAZINE  THROUGH  ITS  DIVISION  THE  CONDE  NASI 
PUBLICATIONS  INC  COPYRIGHT  ©  2001  BY  THE  CONDE  NAST  PUBLICATIONS  INC.  ALL  RIGHTS  RESERVED.  PRINTED  IN  THE  U.S.A. 

Vanily  Fair  N"-  495  (ISSN  07.^.1-8899).  The  magazine  is  published  monlhly  by  The  Conde  Nasi  Publications  Inc.  (4  Times  Square.  N.Y.  N.Y  100.16).  which  is  a  division  of  Advance  Magazine  Publishers  Inc.  Steven  1 
Florio.  President  and  ChicfFxccutivc  Officer;  David  B.  Oicmidlin.  Trcasure-r;  Jill  Bnght.  Sccrelarv  Pcnodicais  postage  paid  at  NY'.  NY  lOOOI.  and  at  additional  mailing  offices,  ,4uthonzed  as  International  Publications 
Mail  by  the  Posi  Ollicc  Dcp.inment.  Otlaw.i.  and  lor  p.ivmcnl  of  posl.igc  in  cash  Sales  .Agreement  No  .Vl.v^2  For  back-issue  inquines.  call  X()(l-7s.V7:7(i  or  wTile  lo  Uiiiilv  Fiiii:  Box  577SII,  Boulder.  Colo,  SU322-77S0 
For  subscriptions,  .iddress  changes,  .mdadjustmenls.  write  to  Mniii)  Fuir,  Box  .s.1516.  Boulder,  Colo  N0.122-.151(v  Tlie  liistcop>  of  a  new  subscription  will  be  mailed  within  eight  weeks  of  receipt  of  order.  Eight  week; 
IS  required  for  change  of  address;  plciise  give  both  new  address  and  old  as  printed  on  last  label,  .Address  all  editonal.  production,  and  business  correspondence  to  liinity  Fair  4  Times  Square.  N.Y,,  N.Y.  I003<« 
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Baignoire"  Watches    -    www.cartier.com 


1-800-cartier 


I  VANITY  FAIR    I 

network 

ADVERTISING     AND     PROMOTION     •       EVENTS     AND     OPPORTUNITIES 

The  advertisers  listed  below  invite  you  to  connect  v/ith  them  for  additional  information  about  their 
products  and  services.  Stop  by  the  follov/ing  addresses  as  you  cruise  the  information  superhighway. 


HELMUT  LANG 

PARFUMS 

WWW.  helmutlang.  com 

I  WALK  IN,  I  SEE  YOU,  I  WATCH 

YOU,  I  SCAN  YOU,  I  WAIT  FOR  YOU, 

I  TEASE  YOU,  I  BREATHE  YOU,  I 

SMELL  YOU  ON  MY  SKIN. 


HONDA. 

The  power  of  dreams. 
www.honda.com 

An  innovative  line-up  of  motorcycles, 

power  equipment,  and  automobiles. 

Honda.  The  power  of  dreams.  For  more 

information  visit  fionda.com. 


The  art  of  performance  i  JAGUAk 

www.x-type.com 

Finally,  tfie  long-awaited  X-TYPE. 

Starting  at  S30,595  it  includes 

all-wheel  drive  and  all  of 

the  exhilaration  and 

refinement  you'd  expect 

from  o  Jaguar. 


www.landsend.com 

Lands'  End''.  The  Direct  Merchant  thot 

offers  the  best  value  and  service  for 

your  clothing  needs. 

www.landsend.com. 


L 


® 


www.iexus,com 

Free  brochure  on  the  highly  acclaimed 

Lexus  Automobiles— the  result  of  our 

passionate  pursuit  of  perfection. 


LINCOLN 

www.  lincolnvehicles.com 

The  power  of  luxury  and  the 
luxury  of  power.  Stop  by  your  local 
Lincoln  dealer  for  more  information. 


LONGINES 

L'ELEGANCE  DU  TEMPS  DEPUIS  1632 

www.longines.com 

Longines,  the  elegance  of  time  since 

1 832,  has  a  rich  history  of  creating 

timeless,  classically  elegant  timepieces. 


m 

Maurice  Lacroix 

Switzerland 

Tomorrow's  Classics 
www.mauricelacroix.com 

Timeless  character,  honest  design,  ele- 
gance, and  functionality  come  together 
in  the  respected  tradition  of  Swiss 
watch  making  to  create  stunning 
Maurice  Lacroix  timepieces... 
"For  those  with  instinct."  For 
more  information  please 
call  1-800-794-7736. 
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MIKIMOTO. 
www.mikimotoamenca.com 

Synonymous  with  uncompromising 

quality,  superb  craftsmanship,  and 

design  artistry,  Mikimoto  presents  its 

exceptional  collection  of  the  world's 

finest  cultured  pearls  at  Mikimoto 

Boutiques  and  fine  jewelers  worldwide. 


nlke 


www.  nil<e.  com 

The  most  complete  selection  of  Nike 

products  anywhere— from  customizable 

footwear  to  Internet  exclusives,  teamed 

with  interactive  coverage  of  the 

world's  top  athletes. 


CWISSAWJ 


■    www.nissandriven.com 

For  information  on  the  totally  new  V6 

Nissan  Altima,  visit  nissandriven.com. 

The  cure  for  the  common  cor. 
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E    R    R    Y      ELL 
M      E      R      I      C      A 

www.perryellis.  com 

Visit  PerryEllis.com  for  a  catalog  of 
products,  where  to  find  them,  events  cal- 
endar, promotions,  and  exciting  infor- 
mation about  our  collections. 


Platinum 

Ttie  most  Precious  Of  all  metals. 

PLATINUM  GUILD  INTERNATIONAL 

www.preciousplatinum.com 

Celebrate  your  most  precious  moments 
with  the  world's  most  precious  jewelry 
metal. ..platinum.  No  metal  is  more  rare, 
more  lasting,  or  more  elegant.  To  learn 
more  about  platinum  jewelry,  please 
visit  www.preciousplatinum.com. 


RAI N  KO  RKST 
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www.tagheuer.com 

TAG  Heuer  is  a  leading  producer  of 

prestigious  Swiss  sports  watches  and 

chronogrophs.  To  find  the  authorized 

dealer  nearest  you,  please  visit 

www.tagheuer.com. 


www.rainforest.com 

The  Rugged  Elegance  of  Rainforest 

Outerwear;  Shop  on-line,  find  the 

nearest  Rainforest  retailer,  learn  how 

to  care  for  your  gorment,  and  register 

to  win  a  free  jacket. 


RAYMOND  WEIL 

GENEVE 
www.  raymond-weil.  ch 

Raymond  Weil  watches,  available 

In  classic,  sporty,  and  dressy  styles, 

including  stainless  steel,  18K 

gold-plated.  Expansion  Clasp,  or 

leather  straps.  Watches  are  water 

resistant  to  165  feet. 


www.robertleemorris.com 

An  in-depth  look  into  the  life  and 
work  of  award-winning  designer 
Robert  Lee  Morris,  the  man  who 
bridges  the  gap  between  fashion 
and  fine  jewelry. 


ROCKPORT 

www.rockport.com 

THE  ROCKPORT  COMPANY  Don't 
just  walk     .  Visit  www.rockport, com  or 

Rockport  concept  stores  for  comfort- 
able and  stylish  footwear,  apparel,  ond 
accessories.  1-800-ROCKPORT 


SEIKO 

www.seikoUSA.com 

Looking  for  o  new  watch,  or  just  pass-. 

ing  time?   Browse  our  key  collections, 

look  up  a  Seiko  retailer  and  much  more 

at  www.SeikoUSA.com. 


TODAY 
TOMORROW 

TOYOTA 

www.toyota.com/tomorrow 

Find  out  about  Toyota's  innovations 

and  technologies  that  positively  impact 

the  world  in  which  we  live. 


fVlKING] 

www.  vikingrange.  com 

Viking  offers  a  complete  line  of 
ultra-premium  kitchen  equipment, 
including  cooking,  ventilation,  refrigera- 
tion, and  cleanup  products  as  well 
as  outdoor  products.  Colli  -888-845- 
4641  orvisitwww.vikingrange.com 
for  more  information 


www.  virginrecords.  com 

Go  to  www.virginrec0rd5.com  to  get  the 

latest  news  on  David  Byrne,  Morioh 

Carey,  Nikka  Costa,  Perry  Farrell, 

Gorilloz,  Lenny  Kravitz, 

Mick  Jogger,  ond  Boz  Scaggs. 


Drivers  wonted'WjjV) 

www.vw.com 

"On  the  road  of  life,  there  ore  passen- 
gers and  there  ore  drivers." 


www.goldinspirations.com 

Visit  the  World  Gold  Council's  new 

online  magazine  Gold  inspirations  at 

www.goldinspirations.org  to  see  the 

lotest  in  gold  jewelry  fashion 

and  accessories. 


Z  E  NITH 

www.zenith'watches.  com 

The  El  Primero  movement  embodies  one 
of  the  great  challenges  in  the  art  of 
watchmaking.  It  is  the  first  example  of 
automatic  chronograph  movement  and 
remains  one  of  the  most  precise  and  pres- 
tigious, according  to  connoisseurs  of  fine 
watches,  www.zenith-watches.com 


P  A  R  i  S 


At  last, 

volume 

and 

separation 

in  one! 
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Lash 


lorealparis.com 


Lash  by  Lash  Body  Building  Mascara 

New  SuperGlide  formula  builds  thicker,  fuller  lashes.. . 
And  the  Dual-Comb  Brush  keeps  them  perfectly  separated. 
So  no  clumps!  The  look?  Absolutely  intense. 

BECAUSE  YOU' RE  WORTH  ir 


IfOREAL 

^^ /PAR  IS 


double  Effect 
3mb  Brush 

Juilds  volume 
i  it  separates 


For  those  with  instinct. 


Intuition  32860-1101 

Case  stainless-steel,  genuine  rubber  bangle,  scratch-resistant 

sapphire  crystal,  water-resistant  to  50m.  As  shown  $740. 

For  more  information:  Toll  Free  1-800-SWISS-DO  pst 

(1-800-794-7736)   Email  cs@mauricelacroixusa.com 

pax  818-609-7079  www.maurlcelacroix.com 


ASSOaiTlON 
jStason/nr  H(^ 


Maurice  Lacrc 

Switzerland 

Tomorrow's  Classic 


DAVID  CLAY  JE'iA  ELFRS 

1872  Union  Strkkt,  San  Francisci.  '  \  'M  23 
415-922-4339 
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Jewelers,  Inc. 

Beaverton  Toum  Square 

11703  SW  Beaverfon-Hillsdale 

Beaverton,  OR  97005  •  (503)  644-1333 


A  Special  Advertising  Section 


ds  on 

hat  a  woman's  hands 
to  her  age,  then  Mariska 
-who  plays  veteran 
Olivia  Benson  on  Law 

Special  Victims  Unit— 
jve  a  trace  of  evidence. 
)ortant  to  take  care  of 
e  body.  It's  not  enough 
isturize  your  face." 

aves  nothing  to  chance, 
gets  the  upper  hand 
I  Effects  Visible  Anti- 
listurizing  Treatment 

With  the  advanced 
;y  ofVitaNiacin,  it 

skin's  texture,  reduces 
iranceofage  spots, 
ns  nails  and  helps  cuticles 
;hier.  Most  importantly, 
3  win  you  applause. 


in  love 


Flawless  skin  from  head  to  toe  takes  more  than  just  good  genes.  Even 

television's  leading  ladies  had  to  learn  to  be  smooth,  For  more  than  just  a  pretty  face, 

you  can't  simply  fight  the  head  lines.  You  need  an  all-over  face  and  body  routine. 

Here,  they  reveal  to  Olay  their  secret  for  falling  skin  love  all  over  again. 
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a  clean  sle 

Scrubs  are  nothing  ne>i 
Ming-Na.  But  after  a    :; 
day  on  the  set  of  £R,      ' 
ofwearing  them.  She    "'. 
use  one  on  her  face. "    fti 
to,  wash  away  the  diri 
stress  from  my  day  ar  fc» 
it  all  in  the  trash.  One 
_  refreshed  and  relaxei 
leentrate  on  my  f 
spending  time  with  n, 

! 

Ming-Na  relies  on  a  re  f 
that  clears  her  face...c  » 
''tier  head.  Olay  Daily  i^' 
Cleansing  Cloths  ac  a 

mini-faml.  They  clear 
exfoliatei^rify  and  c  s"' 
everything  you'd  expe  i 
finest  salons,  from  th( 
of  home.  And  the  bes  fti 
the  only  appointmen  'j'"' 
need  is  with  yourself 


A  Special  Advertising  Section 


skin  tight 

Soul  Food's  Nicole  Parker  has 

a  good  head  on  her  shouiders— 
and  a  great  body  below  them. 
Looking  this  good  requires 
more  than  just  luck.  It  takes  a 
lot  of  water  and  a  moisturizer 
that  does  more  than  just  soften. 
"You  have  to  be  thick-skinned 
in  this  business,  but  you  don't 
want  to  look  it." 

Nicole's  ready  to  get  glowing. 
Here,  she  smoothes  on  Total 
Effects  Visible  Anti-Aging 
Moisturizing  Treatment  for 
Body.  It  firms  and  hydrates 
while  reducing  the  appearance 
of  fine  lines,  wrinkles  and  age 
spots.  So  when  you  show  a 
little  skin,  you'll  always  reveal 
a  soft  side. 


face  valu 

Frosier's  Jane  Leevesfiir 
forgets  her  lines.  But 
doesn't  nnean  she  do 
about  them.  "The  cat  ■ 
be  pretty  unforgiving 
really  good  care  of  rr  . 
I'm  fair  and  I'm  Englis  ir 
stay  out  of  the  sun,  b 
no  easy  task  in  L.A.  F 
is  the  key— I  always  v\ 
moisturizer  with  sun; 

There's  a  fine  line  be" 
acting  your  age  and  li 
But  there's  not  a  fine  I 
be  seen  on  Jane's  face  I 
she  fights  seven  signs 
with  Olay  Total  Effei'| 
Moisturizing  Vitamiil 
with  UV  Protectionxl 
It  diminishes  the  appe  J 
fine  lines  and  wrinkle  i 
her  skin  tone  and  giv 
healthy,  radiant  glow 
more  could  a  girl  ask 


A  Special  Advertising  Section 


.clean 
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The  West  Wing's  Enfiily  Procter 
sees  a  lot  of  cover-ups.  Bui  as 
the  show's  outspoken  conserva- 
tive with  a  wardrobe  to  match, 
she's  wearing  most  of  them. 
"Off  the  set,  I'm  more  of  a  jeans 
and  tank  top  type  girl.  I've  got 
sensitive  skin,  so  it's  not  always 
easy  to  keep  it  looking  good— I 
have  to  be  really  gentle  on  it." 

Emily  elects  to  use  products  that 
work  hard  to  leave  her  feeling 
soft.  Olay  Complete  Body 
Wash  contains  a  soap-free 
formula  that  gently  cleanses 
and  lightly  moisturizes,  without 
eaving  a  heavy  residue.  So, 
political  views  aside,  you're  sure 
to  rub  everyone  the  right  way. 


A  Special  Advertising  Section 


it's  so  easv  to  fall 


in  love 


W 


Olay  invites  you,  too,  to  fall  skin  love  all  over  again.  When  you 
get  glowing  with  any  Olay  product,  we'll  send  you  a  wrap  that's 
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EDITOR'S    LETTER 


This  Was  New  York 


he  city,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
long  history,  is  destructible.  A 
single  flight  of  planes  no  bigger 
than  a  wedge  of  geese  can  quick- 
ly end  this  island  fantasy,  burn 
the  towers,  crumble  the  bridges, 
turn  the  underground  passages  into  lethal 
chambers,  cremate  the  millions.  The  in- 
timation of  mortality  is  part  of  New  York  now:  in  the  sound  of  jets 
overhead,  in  the  black  headlines  of  the  latest  edition. 

"All  dwellers  in  cities  must  live  with  the  stubborn  fact  of  annihila- 
tion; in  New  York  the  fact  is  somewhat  more  concentrated  because  of 
the  concentration  of  the  city  itself,  and  because,  of  all  targets.  New 
York  has  a  certain  clear  priority.  In  the  mind  of  whatever  perverted 
dreamer  might  loose  the  lightning.  New  York  must  hold  a  steady, 
irresistible  charm." 

These,  the  words  of  E.  B.  White,  de  facto  poet  laureate  of  New  York 
City,  were  written  in  1948.  It  couldn't  have  been  easy  back  then  for 
minds  to  absorb  the  epic  events  of  the  previous  decade.  But  following 
the  attacks  against  New  York  and  Washington  on  the  morning  of 
September  11,  2001,  it  may  be  impossible  to  expect  comprehension 
from  any  mind. 

1  live  in  the  West  Village,  34  blocks  north  of  the  World  Trade  Center. 
On  a  picture-postcard  morning,  with  the  sky  the  color  of  the  vault  of 
heaven,  I  was  sitting  on  my  brownstone's  stoop  reading  the  papers  when 
a  neighbor  ran  by  saying  that  a  plane  had  just  crashed  into  one  of  the 
World  Trade  Center  towers.  As  that  tower  burned,  the  crowd  that  had 
gathered  on  Seventh  Avenue  watched  as  a  passenger  jet  banked  over  the 
waters  at  the  tip  of  Manhattan  and  hit  the  other.  One  of  the  110-story 
towers  imploded;  then  its  twin.  It  was  as  if  the  explosion  of  the  Hinden- 


burg,  the  siiiking  of  the  Titanic,  a 
bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor  had  al 
booked  for  an  hour  and  40  mini 
pure,  unremitting  horror.  As  far 
ability  to  shock  New  Yorkers  go 
bar  has  seriously  been  raised. 

On  a  more  prosaic  note,  we  h. 
about  closed  this,  our  second  Mi 
sue,  when  the  attacks  occurred.  We  considered  remaking  part 
magazine  and  devoting  those  pages  to  the  tragedy.  Instead,  for  tl 
time  in  Vanity  Fair's  history,  we  decided  to  produce  a  second  i: 
a  single  month.  This  special  edition,  "One  Week  in  September,' 
work  of  the  entire  staff,  none  more  so  than  contributing  photog 
Jonas  Karlsson  and  contributing  photography  producer  Ron  B 
both  of  whom  all  but  lived  downtown,  capturing  portraits  and 
of  heartbreak  and  heroism. 

I  was  unsure  about  the  appropriateness  of  the  mix  of  mus 
tragedy  this  month.  Then  something  changed  my  mind.  The  first 
end  after  the  attacks  in  New  York  and  Washington,  I  was  at 
and  on  the  phone  with  contributing  editor  Christopher  Hitchen 
was  stranded  at  the  Denver  airport,  when  we  both  heard  a  banci 
where  out  on  the  streets  playing  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Rep 
I  got  off  the  phone  and  followed  the  music  out  to  Seventh  A 
There,  on  a  street  corner  across  from  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  t 
center  of  medical  relief,  was  a  marching  band  from  Alabama 
up  of  a  dozen  or  so  African-American  teenagers.  I  have  no  idi 
they  got  to  New  York  or  even  what  they  were  doing  here.  Bi 
noble  posture  and  their  music  held  the  people  around  them  like- 
of  loving  arms.  At  that  moment,  and  in  that  place,  it  was  a 
that  soothed  this  savaged  breast.  -GRAYDON  C-' 


THE  BRAVEST 

Special  Editor)  cover:  After  working  12  straight  hours  at  Ground  Zero,  firefighters  from  Engine 

Company  50,  Ladder  Company  19,  in  New  York  City's  South  Bronx,  regroup  at  the  Javits  Center  volunteer  area. 

Photographed  for  V.F.  by  Jonas  Karlsson  on  September  14,  2001,  at  10:10  P.M. 
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the  younger  you  feel.*  Driving  will  never  be  the  same. 
Starting  at:  $24,900. 
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For  this  month's 

Special  Edition  on  the  events 

of  September  11  and 

their  aftermath,  photographer 

Jonas  Karlsson  and 

contributing  photography 

producer  Ron  Beinner 

embarked  on  a  weeklong 

journey  marked  by  grief, 

journalistic  doggedness,  and 

help  from  perfect  strangers: 

not  in  possession  of 

press  passes,  they  tagged 

along  with  a  group  of 

volunteer  gardeners  intent  on 

cleaning  up  the  parks  near 

Ground  Zero.  Karlsson  (left), 

a  resident  of  Stockholm,  who'd  been  in  town  to  shoot  the  MTV  Video  Music  Awa 

was  awed  by  his  subjects.  "The  whole  city  was  involved  in  this,"  Karlsson  says 

don't  think  many  people  yet  understand  what  happened— the  whole  scope  of  it."  Bein 

who  moved  to  New  York  from  Seattle  in  1989  and  who  has  produced  photo  she 

for  the  magazine  since  1998,  was  similarly  humbled.  "It  was  such  an  honor  to  meet  tl^ 

people,"  he  says.  "I  was  holding  back  tears  the  entire  time  I  was  taking  not 


"It  took  two  years  to  get  Bad  Brains,  Leonard  Cohen,  Lee  'Scratch'  Perry,  and 
Pete  Seeger  for  this  year's  portfolio,"  says  contributing  editor  Lisa  Robinson,  "and  o' 
400  phone  calls  to  get  everyone  to  show  up  for  the  cover  shoot  on  time --which  they 
No  one  wanted  to  keep  Stevie  Wonder  waiting."  In  addition  to  lining  up  musicians 
for  the  cover  and  the  portfolio,  Robinson  assisted  Beck  with  his  feature  on  favorite  al 
covers,  nominated  VH 1  's  Save  the  Music  to  V.F.'s  Hall  of  Fame,  reported  on  the 
new  fall  albums  in  Hot  Tracks,  wrote  about  Dan  Zanes  in  Fanfair,  and  went  through  I 
countless  hours  of  her  interviews  with  John  Lennon  from  1973  to  1980  to  gather  per  | 
of  them  together  for  the  first  time.  Relieved  that  the  tapes  weren't  ruined  after 
two  decades  of  sitting  on  a  shelf,  Robinson  says,  "It  was  like  hearing  a  ghost  in  the 
machine,  but  it  also  was  eerily  familiar,  almost  as  if  we  just  spoke  last  week." 
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You  Paid 

How  Much 

For  Your  Mocs? 


This  is  the  all-weather  moc 
everyone  is  wearing,  and 
buying  for  $60  or  more.  Ours 
give  you  water-resistant  suede 
leather  uppers,  polyfleece 
linings,  lug  soles,  the  works -for 
$29.50.  Guaranteed.  Period.® 


Call  Or  Click 
24  Hours  A  Day 
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For  Annie  Leibovitz,  this  year's  Music  Portfolio  offered  an  opportunity  to  work 
with  both  newcomers  and  legends.  Highlights  included  spending  time  with  Leonard  Co 
hanging  out  with  Lucinda  Williams,  and  dancing  with  Al  Green.  In  addition,  Leibovi 
who  had  wanted  to  photograph  Johnny  Cash  for  years,  was  invited  to  attend  the  Cash-C; 
family  reunion  in  Hiltons,  Virginia.  "It  was  memorable  to  see  Johnny  Cash  surrounded 
by  all  these  generations,  so  much  love,  and  wonderful  music,"  she  says.  Some  of  tht 
photos  will  appear  in  Leibovitzs  forthcoming  book.  Music  in  America  (Random  House 


Sam  Jones,  who  photographed  reggae 

visionary  Lee  "Scratch"  Perry  and 

classical  conductors  Esa-Pekka  Salonen 

and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  for  this 

month's  Music  Portfolio,  is  finishing  up 

his  first  feature  film,  I'm  Trying  to  Break 

Your  Heart,  a  documentary  about  the 

Chicago-based  alt. country  band  Wilco. 

"I'm  very  into  American  songwriters, 

from  Willie  Nelson  to  Bob  Dylan, 

and  Wilco  and  bands  like  it  are  kind 

of  carrying  that  on,"  Jones  says. 

A  songwriter  himself  he  recently 

completed  an  album  of  his  own.  He 

sings  and  plays  guitar  and  piano,  with 

a  backing  band  made  up  of  "whoever 

I  can  get  over  into  the  garage." 


In  her  second  year  as  coordinator  of  Vai 
Fairs  annual  Music  Issue,  senior  articles 
editor  Aimee  Bell  has  come  to  realize  \ 
distinguishes  her  task  from  that  of  a  mu! 
magazine  editor.  "We're  trying  to  get  the: 
whole  of  music  into  one  issue— everythi 
from  Elvis  to  John  Lennon  to  Beck,  fro 
classical  to  hip-hop,"  she  says.  "We  can't 
be  as  tribal  as  the  rock  'zines  or  as  arcai 
the  classical  journals.  The  scope  of  the 
portfolio  reflects  the  scope  of  the  magaz 
Bell,  who  edits  the  monthly  columnists 
Christopher  Hitchens  and  James  Wolcd 
among  other  writers,  adds  that  the  mos 
satisfying  part  of  the  Music  Issue  is  the 
once-m-a-lifetime  juxtapositions  she  witnesses  at  the  cover  shoot.  "Last  year  it  v 
Dr.  Dre  alongside  Faith  Hill,"  she  says.  "This  year  we  had  Joni  Mitchell  sharing 
space  with  Jay-Z.  It's  a  testament  to  what  this  magazine  is  capable  of" 

CONTINUED    ON    PAGl 
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The  new  album 
featuring  "Payday" 
and  "Miss  Riddle" 
Available  both  as  a  single 
compact  disc  and  in  a 
special  limited  edition  2-CD 
hardcover  bool<,  w/hich 
includes  both  the  stereo 
master  and  5.1  audio  mix  of 
the  full  album,  as  well  as  a 
video  documentary  featurina 
Boz  Scaggs  discussin 
the  making  i5^^^ 
The  S.lafedio  mix  can  be 
^  i\\  DVD  players. 


www.bo?scagg5  _  _. 
wyvw.virginrecprds.com 
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Upon  meeting  the  children  of 

rock  stars,  now  embarking 

on  high-visibility  careers  themselves, 

contributing  editor  Evgenia  Peretz 

was  pleasantly  surprised.  "I  had 

expected  to  find  a  few  damaged, 

cheeky  brats  among  the  bunch,"  says 

Peretz,  who,  for  her  story  on  page  184, 

interviewed  kids  of  everyone  from 

members  of  the  Rolling  Stones  and 

Led  Zeppelin  to  the  Grateful  Dead  and 

Fleetwood  Mac.  "In  fact,  they  were 

amazingly  open  and  thoughtful  about 

their  experiences,  which  were  sometimes 

painful.  They've  also  taken  it  upon 

themselves  to  mend  their  relationships 

with  their  parents  and  are  careful  not 

to  blame  them.  There  was  something 

strangely  touching  about  it  all." 


For  contributing  editor  David  Kampi 
meeting  the  great  Brill  Building 
songwriters  of  the  early  1960s  was  al' 
as  joyous  an  experience  as  listening  b  '. 
their  music.  "Jerry  Leiber  and  Mike  A 
Stoller  were  among  the  most  impress? 
figures  I've  ever  interviewed,"  says  K; 
"They're  just  those  rare  interview  sut 
who  produce  that  embarrassing  panj 
within  me  of  'Ooh,  I  wish  I  could  re 
be  friends  with  these  people.'"  Kam 
whose  oral  history  of  the  Brill  Buildi 
begins  on  page  248,  is  awed  by  the  l 
magnitude  of  these  various  songwrite 
achievements.  "You  turn  on  the 
radio  and  there's  always  a  Goffin-Kit 
song,"  he  says.  Kamp  also  oversaw 
the  arduous  preparation  of  the  Rock 
Snob's  Dictionary. 


Shooting  U2  and  Weezer  for  the  Music 

Portfolio  offered  British  photographer  Rankin 

two  very  different  experiences.  Joining  U2 

backstage  after  its  show  in  Chicago, 

Rankin  immediately  felt  at  ease  with  the 

group  he's  admired  for  more  than  10  years 

and  calls  "the  world's  greatest  live  band." 

"With  U2,  it's  always  a  party,"  Rankin  says. 

As  for  Weezer,  whom  he  shot  at  New 

York's  Irving  Plaza,  "They're  very  serious 

people,  so  it  was  a  serious  shoot." 

Co-founder  of  the  British  magazine  Dazed  & 

Confused.  Rankin  this  fall  will  launch  a 

semi-annual  fashion  magazine  called  Another 

Magazine.  His  book  of  candid  celebrity 

photographs,  CeleBritation.  is  out  this 

month  from  Vision  on  Publishing. 
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DEMAND  MOISSANITE! 

Brilliant  moissanite  created  by 
Charles  &  Colvard  has  its  own 
unique  way  of  holding  light  — 
giving  it  a  striking  sparkle  that 
doesn't  meekly  request  atten- 
tion, but  demands  it!  No  other 
jewel,  including  diamond,  does 
the  job  better. 

Moissanite 
jewelry  is 
surprisingly 
affordable. 
Set  in   14k 

gold,    the 

earrings  shown  here  are  only 
399  dollars  (approximate  total 
weight  is  one  carat).  To  get  your 
pair,  call  1.866.883.6633  or 
visit  www.moissanite.com.  Or 
tell  your  jeweler  you  demand  the 
look  that  demands  attention. 


MOI     S     SAN     ITE 

Created  h\  ■ 

CHARLES  &  COLVARD 


www.moissanite.com 


Items  enlarged  to  show  detail. 

Moissanite  created  by  Charles  &  Colvard  is  not  a 

synthetic  diamond  nor  CZ,  but  a  unique  jewel. 

©  Charles  &  Colvard.  Ltd.™  2001 

All  Rights  Reserved 
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Molto  Agitato:  The  Mayhem  Behind 

the  Music  at  the  Metropohtan  Opera, 

excerpted  on  page  226,  is  author 

Johanna  Fiedler's  second  book. 

a  follow-up  to  her  1994  memoir  about 

her  father,  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  was 

conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops  for  50 

years.  During  her  15  years  as  the  Met's 

general  press  representative,  Fiedler 

had  an  insider's  view  of  the  rise  of 

artistic  director  James  Levine  and  the 

backstage  intrigue  at  the  world's 

greatest  opera  house.  "The  Met  was 

for  me  a  kind  of  replacement  family." 

says  Fiedler,  who  is  descended  from 

a  long  line  of  musicians  in  Germany 

(her  last  name  is  German  for 

"fiddler").  "And  Jimmy  Levine's  a 

conductor  and  so  was  my  father. 

Writing  the  book  brought  up  a  lot 

of  issues,  emotionally." 


Like  Tony  Bennett,  whom  he  profiles 
on  page  202,  author  and  radio  personalit 
Jonathan  Schwartz  is  something  of  a 
classic  and  a  pioneer.  One  of  the  creatom 
of  FM  rock  radio  in  1967  with  the  statioi' 
WNEW-FM,  and  a  longtime  fixture  at 
WNYC  in  New  York,  he  is  now  the  artiste 
director  of  American  Songbook,  on  the 
new  XM  satellite  radio,  which  launched  t 
fall.  "It's  a  new  form  of  radio  and  extremi 
important,"  Schwartz  says.  "This  is  wherij 
Tony  Bennett  is  going  to  be  heard  from  r  i| 
on."  Schwartz's  fifth  book,  a  memoir 
called  Follow  the  Music,  will  be  publishec 
in  September  2002  by  Random  House. 


On  page  352,  articles  editor  Jim  Windolf 

spotlights  the  late  musicologist  Harry 

Smith,  who  compiled  84  hillbilly,  blues,  and 

Cajun  songs  from  the  late  1920s  and  early 

1930s  into  what  Windolf  calls  "the  best  mix 

tape  in  the  world."  Smith's  Anthology  of 

American  Folk  Music  was  originally  released 

in  1952,  and  it  became  a  bible  to  Bob  Dylan 

and  other  musicians  of  the  1960s.  Smith's 

influence  remains  part  of  today's  culture,  with 

performers  such  as  Beck  and  Elvis 

Costello  paying  homage  to  the  legend,  who 

died  in  1991.  Wmdolf  a  frustrated  banjo 

player  himself,  listens  to  the  anthology 

for  inspiration.  "I've  been  playing  the  same 

four  songs  since  I  was  12,"  he  says,  "but 

I  can  play  them  pretty  well  by  now." 
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THE  YEAR  OF  THE  TURTLE  STARTS  NOWl 


You  suffered  through 

all  kinds  of  snowing, 

blowing,  freezing, 

and  sneezing  last  year.  So  this 

year  we've  decided  to  warm 

your  heart  (and  neck)  with 

a  spectacular,  no-holds-barred 

salute  to  the  coziest  garment 

we  know.  Hence,  the  Year  of 

the  Turtle. 

Start  by  discovering 
our  seamless-neck  classic. 

It  may  be  America's  favorite 

turde  with  its  noticeably  smoother 

neck  and  other  superior  features 

in  sizes  to  fit  the  whole  family. 

(Even  big,  backslapping 

Uncle  Hal.) 

Shop  America's  most 
sensational  array  of  turtle  styl 

\bu'll  find  solids,  stripes,  heathers, 


ribs,  lisles.  Fair  Isles,  and  more. 

Flattering  styles  for  women  only. 

Turtles  with  special  holiday 

embroidery.  Knit  turtles  and 

sweater  turtles  in  the  finest  cottons, 

wools,  and  fluffiest  cashmeres.  No 

fewer  than  72  styles  in  our  holiday 

catalog,  even  more  online.  Has 

anyone  ever  offered  so  many? 

Take  advantage  of  special 
holiday  savings! 

Through  December  28  you'll 
save  on  our  seamless-neck  turtle 

and  several  other  terrific  styles. 
Buy  three  or  more,  save  $2.50 
on  each.  It's  a  smart  way  to  shop 
for  everyone  on  your  list. 

The  Year  of  the  Turtle,  only 
at  Lands'  End?  No  hassles,  no 
headaches.  It's  the  way  shopping 
should  be. 


CALL  OR  CLICK  24  HOURS  A  Day 


1-800-960-94^29 


LandsEnd.com 
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THE  SOUND  AND 
THE  GLORY 


With  45  Grammies,  65  platinum 

albums,  and  God  knows  how  many 

Top  10  hits  among  them,  the  12 

A  greats  on  this  month's 
cover  span  four  decades 
of  cutting-edge  sound 
t  age  six  Jewel  Kilcher  performed  with 
iier  family  in  clubs  in  Alaska.  At  18  she 
wound  up  in  San  Diego  writing  songs 
while  living  in  her  van.  At  22  she  had  already  toured 
with  Bob  Dylan  and  Neil  Young  and  had  a  debut  al- 
bum, 1995's  Pieces  of  You,  which  sold  more  than  11 
million  copies.  Since  then  there's  been  the  huge,  best- 
selling  book  of  poetry,  two  more  multi-platinum  al- 
bums, and  three  more  fatiguing  years  on  the  road. 
Now  27,  Jewel  is  about  to  release  This  Way.  a  return 
to  her  raw,  folk-country  roots  recorded  in  Nashville. 
Despite  her  glammed-up  image  of  the  past  five 
years,  the  Jewel  on  our  cover  is  who  she  really  is: 
an  onstage  natural  who  is  most  at  home  in  Rancho 
Santa  Fe  at  the  house  she  shares  with  her  mother, 
or  at  the  Texas  ranch  of  her  boyfriend,  rodeo  cham- 
pion Ty  Murray,  where,  she  says,  laughing,  "I  cas- 
trate cattle  on  my  days  off."  — lisa  robinson 

When  the  paparazzi  staked  out  Van- 
ity Fair's  cover  shoot  for  this  issue, 
they  zeroed  in  on  Destiny's  Child's     ^^^H  ''^         > 
front  woman,  20-year-old  Beyonce     ^^^^«4.  [i 

Knowles,  a  performer  who  should 
be  revered  if  only  for  popularizing 
the  word  "bootylicious."  With  flut- 
tering soul-diva  trills,  set  to  a  trem- 
bling breakbeat,  she  sings  lead  and 
writes  songs  for  a  trio  whose  three 
records  have  defined  the  sound  of 
contemporary  R&B.  sold  more  than 
18  million  copies,  and,  last  year, 
yielded  two  Grammys— not  bad  for 
a  band  that  lost  on  Slav  Search  in 
1992  and  nearly  named  itself  Self 
Expression.  Knowles  proved  a  trouper  for  the  V.F.  shoot,  driv- 
ing six  hours  from  Buffalo  after  a  concert  to  make  the  morning 
call,  pausing  only  for  a  visit  to  the  New  York  passport  office 
(hers  had  been  lost),  and  then  going  through  a  number  of 
costume  changes— while  the  guys  mostly  got  to  stand  around 
and  schmooze.  -marc  goodman 

Beck  has  managed  to  hold  on  to  what  used  to  be  called  "artistic 
integrity"  and  still  achieve  massive  commercial  success.  Raised 
in  California  in  a  bohemian  family,  he  took  his  first  professional 
steps  at  age  18  at  open-mike  nights  in  New  York  City  clubs,  where 
he  sang  folk,  blues,  and  hip-hop/punk.  His  1993  eight-track  demo 
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Above,  Jewel  Kilcher  (wearing  a  tank  top  by  Jockey  International,  jeans         | 
by  Levi's,  boots  by  Lucchese,  and  cuff  by  Pilar  Olaverri;  on  chair,  a  jacket  by 
Miss  Sixty),  Beyonce  Knowles  (wearing  a  dress  by  Diane  Von  Furstenberg,    ,  j 
shoes  by  Giuseppe  Zanotti  Design,  and  jewelry  by  M&J  Sovitt),  Beck  (wearing 
a  shirt  by  Burberry  Prorsum,  jeans  by  Levi's,  belt  by  Roberto  Cavalli,  and         I 
shoes  by  Comme  des  Garcons  Homme  Plus),  and  David  Bowie  (wearing  cloth 
by  Alexander  McQueen).  Hair  by  Louis  Angelo,  Donilo,  Tina  Knowles,  and        i 
Toni  Swann.  Makeup  by  Billy  B.,  Scott  Barnes,  Paul  Starr,  Maria  Verel,  an 
Reggie  Wells.  Hair  products  by  Johnson  &  Johnson  (Kilcher),  L'Oreal  r 

(Knowles),  Bumble  and  Bumble  (Mitchell),  Kiehl's  (Harris),  Kerastase  (Stefani»! 
Paul  Mitchell  (Elliott).  Makeup  products  by  Max  Factor,  Nars  (Kilcher);  L'Ore>>| 
(Knowles);  Bobbi  Brown,  Yves  Saint  Laurent  (Mitchell);  Chanel  (Harris); 
Chanel,  Nars,  Stilo  (Stefani);  MAC  (Elliott).  Manicures  by  Deborah  Lippmonn  , 
Grooming  by  Rheanne  White.  Set  design  by  Rick  Floyd.  Styled  by  Kim  Meei 
Photographed  exclusively  for  V.F.  by  Annie  Leibovitz  on  July  26,  2001, 
in  New  York  City,  left,  Beyonce  changes  an  earring  at  the  shoot.  Below,  Beck, 
Gwen  Stefani,  and  hungry  man  Bowie.  i 
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\p  ^^  ^artof  XM  Satellite  Radio,  the 
V^'fe{'>!irst  digital  satellite  radio  service 


100  channels, including: 

The  40s 

The50s  ,.^v,;.  • 

The  60s .« 

The  70s 

The  80s 

The  90s 
SHit  Country 
-Nashville  Country 

Progressive  Country 

Traditional  Country 

Classic  Country 

Bluegrass 

Top  20  Hits 

Pop  Mix 

Love  Songs 

MTV 

VHl 

Movie  Soundtracks 

Show  Tunes 

Christian  Music 

Cocktail  Mix 

Alternative  Hits 

Classic  Alternative 

Modern  Alternative 

Deep  Alburn  Rock 

Classic  Rock  Hits 

Hard  Rock 

Heavy  Metal 

New  Rock 

Acoustic 

Progressive  Fusion 

Unsigned 

Urban  Top  40 


<*>  ''■^k"'rf'  '■:  in  the  U.S.  XM  is  1 00  channels 
' '  '"^Itjyith  nationwide  coverage.  So  you 


Uncut  Hip-Hop 
Classic  Rap 
Classic  Soul 
Old  School  R&B 
Gospel 
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can  drive  from  Cleveland  to  the 
Sunset  Strip  without  changing  the 
channel.  And  at  under  10  bucks  a 


Traditional  Jazz 
Modern  Jazz 
Contemporary  Jazz 
Latin  Jazz 
Blues 

American  Standards 
Electronic  Dance 
Urban  Mixes 
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Tejano 
Caribbean 

tour  T-shirt.  To  add  XM  to  your  car     R"""" 
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of  the  song  "Loser"  (later  released  as  a  single)  accidentally  be- 
came a  Top  10  smash  after  it  was  played  on  the  radio  and  listen- 
ers incessantly  called  in  requests.  "If  I'd  known  that  many  peo- 
ple would  hear  a  song  of  mine,"  said  Beck,  now  31,  "I  don't 
think  I  would  have  put  out  that  one."  What  followed  were  sales 
of  more  than  10  million  albums,  three  Grammys,  three  Brit 
Awards,  and  recognition  as  one  of  the  most  influential  musicians 
of  the  last  decade.  He  has  gone— and  can  go— in  any  musical  di- 
rection. "There's  definitely  been  some  cliffs  I've  fallen  over,"  he 
says,  "but  sometimes  it's  a  successful  car  crash."  — L.R. 

David  Bowie  was  the  glamorous  70s  antidote  to  dreary  Cali- 
fornia rock.  His  career  has  seen  dazzling  character  re-invention, 
not  just  hair  and  makeup  changes.  This  self- 
described  "synthetic  artist"  claims  his  work 
wasn't  about  fashion:  "Hopefully,"  says  Bowie, 
"it  was  about  style.  It  was  Eurocentric— I  never 
thought  American  audiences  would  pick  up  on 
it."  He  has  released  27  albums,  has  had  25 
books  written  about  him  (he  says  he's  read 
none  of  them),  skipped  the  ceremony  when 
Madonna  inducted  him  into  the  Rock  and  Roll 
Hall  of  Fame  in  1996,  was  recently  named  a 
Commandeur  dans  I'Ordre  des  Arts  et  des 
Lettres  by  the  French  government,  and  last 
year,  at  age  53,  was  voted  "Most  Influential 
Artist"  by  more  than  100  pop  stars  in  Britain's 
leading  music  weekly,  New  Musical  Express. 
His  new  album,  recorded  over  the  summer  in 
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upstate  New  York,  will  be  released  in  early  2002.  He  lives  in  New  ' 
York  City  with  his  wife,  the  model  Iman,  and  at  our  cover  shoot ' 
he  proudly  displayed  photos  of  their  year-old  daughter,  Alexandria ' 
Zahra  Jones.  As  ever,  looking  to  the  future.  —L.R. ! 

Poet,  composer,  painter— Joni  Mitchell  started  out  37  years  ago  • 
as  a  high  soprano  with  an  acoustic  guitar.  But,  as  she  would  be 
the  first  to  tell  you,  she  is  no  folksinger.  A  complex  songwriten 
and  imaginative  guitarist,  she  has  produced  an  influential,!*, 
markable  body  of  work  that  includes  21  albums,  among  theml 
collaborations  with  Wayne  Shorter  and  Charles  Mingus;  she  hasi 
also  had  a  retrospective  of  her  paintings  in  her  native  Saskatoon' 
won  five  Grammy  Awards,  and  received  a  1997  induction  into  th( 
Rock  and  Roll  Hall  of  Fame  that  she  refusec 
to  attend.  A  chain-smoker  who  rails  at  the  | 
diminished  standards  of  today's  pop  culture  | 
Mitchell  is  a  wicked  mimic  and  says  tha 
^  reading  Nietzsche  makes  her  smile.  Her  nex  ^ 

'^^     :*  project:  two  albums  of  her  songs  with  a  sym 

phony  orchestra.  At  our  cover  shoot,  when  i  \ 
nearly  breathless  Maxwell  told  her  how  mucl 
her  music  meant  to  his  life,  she  stared  at  hin 
for  a  minute,  smiled,  and  said,  "Well  then 
give  me  a  hug."  —L.R 

Blind  since  birth,  Stevie  Wonder  had  hi 

first  No.  1  hit  in  the  summer  of  1963  will 
"Fingertips  (Part  2)."  He  was  13.  But  it  wa. 
in  1971,  at  the  age  of  21,  when  he  was  stil 
under  contract  to  Motown,  that  Wonder  be 
came  a  true  musical  pioneer,  negotiatin; 
complete  artistic  freedom  as  well  as  the  pub 
lishing  rights  lo  his  future  song  catalogue-i 
then  almost  unheard  c 
in  pop.  The  resultin: 
string  of  albums  repre 
sents  one  of  the  greai 
est  hot  streaks  in  musi , 
history:  Talking  Book 
Innervisions,  Fulfilling 
ness'  First  Finale,  an*' 
Songs  in  the  Key  ofLifi 
In  the  early  80s  he  e) 
ercised  a  different  kind  of  power  with  the  single  "Happy  Birtl 
day,"  which  launched  his  ultimately  successful  campaign  t 
make  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.'s  birthday  a  national  holiday.  H 
landed  in  the  Rock  and  Roll  Hall  of  Fame  in  1989,  and  in  199' 
won  a  Grammy  Lifetime  Achievement  Award— testament  to  a 
artist  ever  true  to  his  passion  and  talent.  —punch  hutto 

The  years  have  been  kind  to  Maxwell,  a  self-proclaimed  forme 
"nerdy  kid."  His  change  in  social  status  began  at  the  age  of  1 
when  he  learned  to  play  a  hand-me-down  Casio  keyboard.  No" 
28,  he  has  transformed  himself  into  a  one-man  musical  lov 
machine,  with  an  easy,  silky  voice  and  a  bent  for  stylized  funk- 
Marvin  Gaye  meets  Prince.  His  1996  debut  CD,  Maxwell's  Urba 
Hang  Suite,  went  platinum,  and  he's  been  performing  to  packe 
houses  of  swooning  female  fans  ever  since.  His  recently  release 
third  album.  Now,  has  won  ecstatic  reviews,  debuting  at  No.  1. 
helps,  too,  that  he  has  one  of  the  most  recognizable  hairdos  in  th 
business.  Not  that  any  of  this  has  gone  to  Maxwell's  head.  "It's  a 
superficial,"  he  claims,  shrugging  off  success.  "In  two  years, 
might  join  the  Peace  Corps  or  pick  berries."  — aarthi  rajarama 

For  more  than  30  years,  with  her  ethereal  soprano,  Emmylo 
Harris  has  been  slicing  through  the  barbed-wire  fences  c 


SWEET  HARMONY 
Leh,  Joni  Mitchell  (wearing  a  blouse  by 
Roberto  Covolli  and  jeans  by  Gap), 
Stevie  Wonder  (in  his  own  clothes).  Maxwell 
(wearing  a  T-shirt  by  Calvin  Klein  Underwear 
and  Emmylou  Harris  (wearing  a  jacket 
by  Cap,  shirt  by  Ghost,  and  jeans  by  Diesel). 
Above,  Wonder,  Maxwell,  and  Missy  Elliott 
get  acquainted  at  V.F.'i  cover  shoot. 
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country  music,  incorporating  elements  of  rock, 
pop,  folk,  and  gospel.  "I  would  hope  that  we  could 
get  rid  of  these  categories,"  says  Harris,  a  Gram 
Parsons  protegee  who  is  fond  of  songwriter 
Townes  Van  Zandt's  declaration  "There's  only  two 
kinds  of  music— the  blues  and  zip-a-dee-doo-dah.'" 
("God  protect  us  from  the  zip-a-dee-doo-dah," 
she  adds.)  An  interpreter  of  others"  songs  as  well 
as  her  own,  the  10-time  Grammy  Award  winner 
says  she's  most  proud  to  "have  a  bunch  of  people 
out  there  who've  been  sticking  with  me  as  I  zig 
and  zag.  I  haven't  made  it  easy  for  them."  Not 
easy,  perhaps,  but  a  few  zigs  and  zags  are  certainly 
preferable  to  a  zip.  —Stephen  levey 

The  lead  singer  of  Orange  County's  homegrown 
pop  band  No  Doubt,  32-year-old  Gwen  Stefani 
has  a  sexiness  that  is  alternately  cartoonish  (think 
Betty  Boop)  and  tomboyish  (think  Tatum  O'Neal  in 
The  Bad  News  Bears).  Typically,  she  comes  armed 
with  either  fuchsia  or  platinum  hair,  a  bare  midriff, 
and,  always,  a  voice  like  an  electrical  current.  She 
and  her  bandmates  had  been  cranking  out  their  sig- 
nature blend  of  ska  rhythms  and  New  Wave-ish  pop 
hooks  for  eight  largely  unknown  years  before  their 
third  album,  1995's  Tragic  Kingdom,  sold  more  than 
17  million  copies  worldwide,  was  nominated  for  a 
Grammy  for  best  rock  album,  and  also  won  the  group 
a  nomination  for  best  new  artist  (ha!).  Two  subse- 
quent albums,  including  Rock  Steady,  which  will  be 
released  in  December,  and  collaborations  with  musi- 
cians as  diverse  as  Eve  and  Moby,  have  earned  Ste- 
fani a  reputation  for  being  down  with  just  about 
everything  and  everyone. 

—LAURA  KANG 

According  to  Jay-Z 
(bom  Shawn  Carter),  rap- 
ping was  as  natural  to 
him  as  breathing;  he  nev- 
er even  put  his  rhymes 
on  paper.  One  of  hip- 
hop's  most  successful  and 
compelling  M.C.'s,  Jay-Z, 
30,  grew  up  in  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant's  Marcy  Proj- 
ects and  went  on  to  multi- 
platinum  fame,  leaving 
behind  his  life  as  a  street  hustler.  He's  sold  more  than  12  million 
records,  seen  two  albums  go  to  No.  1  in  the  same  year,  and  re- 
ceived Soul  Train  and  MTV  Awards  as  well  as  a  Grammy  (al- 
though he  consistently  boycotts  that  award  show  because  he  feels 
it  overlooks  major  hip-hop  acts).  Just  out;  his  new  album.  The 
Blueprint,  with  its  strong  beats  and  samples  from  the  Doors  and 
Michael  Jackson.  For  Jay-Z,  who  grew  up  listening  to  his  moth- 
er's Brothers  Johnson  and  Stevie  Wonder  records,  meeting  Won- 
der at  our  cover  shoot  was  enough  of  a  thrill  to  actually  get  him 
there  on  time.  Says  Jay,  "Stevie  walked  into  the  room  and  every- 
one just  stopped  what  they  were  doing."  — L.R. 

Missy  "Misdemeanor"  Elliott  exploded  onto  the  scene  in  1997 
with  her  landmark  debut,  Sitpa  Dupa  Fly.  but  she  made  it  clear 
from  the  go  that  she  was  thinking  long-term,  persuading  Elektra 
to  fund  her  own  label,  the  Gold  Mind,  Inc.  Elliott  is  currently 
promoting  her  third  album.  Miss  E ...  So  Addictive,  which 
peaked  at  No.  2  on  the  Billboard  200,  while  its  first  single.  "Get 


Ur  Freak  On,"  spent  24  weeks  on  the  Hot  100.  She  has  alsc 
produced  for  Whitney  Houston;  written  songs  for  Destiny's  Child 
worked  with  Aaliyah,  Busta  Rhymes,  Janet  Jackson.  Jay-Z 
P.Diddy,  Eve.  Mariah  Carey,  and  Eminem;  and  licensed  her  owi 
lipstick  in  a  joint  venture  with  Iman  (profits  go  to  Break  the  Cy 
cle,  a  domestic-violence  charity).  "This  shit  ain't  real!"  she  says 
"I  go  from  talking  to  Mariah  to  working  with  Whitney?  Who' 
next?"  Who  knows?  —ash  cartei 

As  lead  singer  and  front  man  for  Soundgarden,  Chris  Cornel 
brought  grandeur  back  to  hard  rock.  His  emotional,  sweepin; 
vocal  range— to  say  nothing  of  that  fabulous  face— made  him  //; 
rock  singer  of  the  last  decade,  while  his  band  transcended  tb 
Seattle  grunge  scene.  Since  Soundgarden  quietly— but  unofficiai 
ly— broke  up  in  1997  Cornell,  now  37  has  released  a  passional 
solo  album  (Euphoria  Morning)  and  gone  on  tour,  backed  by  hi 
pals  from  the  band  Eleven.  Recent  jam  sessions  with  Ton  ^ 
Morello,  Tim  Commerford,  and  Brad  Wilk,  from  Rage  Agains 
the  Machine,  have  apparently  turned  into  a  for-real  project 
Cornell  will  front  the  as  yet  unnamed  new  band.  Early  report 
from  a  Los  Angeles  studio  where  the  four  have  been  workin, 
with  producer  Rick  Rubin  say  the  musicians  sound  as  if  the 
have  come  to  save  the  world.  With  Cornell  behind  the  micrc 
phone,  we  expect  nothing  less.  — L.P 
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Every  Citi."  credit  card  account  is  backed  by  a  dedicated  team  to  alert  you  of 
suspicious  activity.  Fraud  Early  Warning  Service  is  one  more  way  Citi  can  help 
you  use  your  credit  card  wisely.  Call  1-888-CITI-CARD  or  visit  www.citi.com. 
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The  advertisers  listed  below  invite  you  to  connect  with  them  for  additional  information  about  their 
products  and  services.  Stop  by  the  following  addresses  as  you  cruise  the  information  superhighway. 
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ADIAMONDISFOREVERCOM 

WWW.  adiamondisforever.  com 

For  the  ultimate  in  diamonds,  visit 

the  newly  launched  Design  Gallery 

at  www.adiamondisforever.com 

to  view  hundreds  of 

diamond  designs. 


Audi 

www.audiusa.com 

The  all-new  Audi  A4.  Driving  will  never 

be  the  some.  Visit  audiusa.com  or  call 

1-800-FOR-AUDI  for  more 

information. 


BANANA  REPUBLIC 

www.BananaRepublic.com 

This  Fall  is  more  relaxed  and  a  lot  sexi- 
er with  easy-to-weor  items,  luxury 
fabrications,  and  a  neutral  palate. 
Now  in  petite  sizes-only  at 
BananaRepublic.com. 


BQBamerica 

ADVANCED  VIEWERS  ONIT 

WWW.  bbcamerica.  com 

BBC  America  brings  a  bold,  engaging, 

and  wickedly  entertaining  new 

generation  of  British  television  to  U.S. 

audiences.  On  satellite  and 

digital  cable. 


www.bebe.com 

Visit  bebe.com  to  access  the 

very  latest  holiday  fashions  including 

the  hottest  shoes  and  accessories! 

bebe.com,  your  one-stop  shop  for 

everything  bebe 


www.bestbuy.com 

At  Best  Buy  you'll  find  the  latest  technoi 

ogy  to  help  you  hove  more  fun  with 

your  time.  Turn  on  the  fun  at  Best  Buy. 


www.bmwusa.com 

Visit  BMW's  Virtual  Center  at 
www.bmwusa.com.  Research  your 
favorite  models  and  build  your  own 
BMW.  Select  options,  explore  financ- 
ing, and  contact  a  BMW  center 
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www.  cartier.  com 

Cartier  offers  a  wide  range  of  luxury 
goods  including  jewelry,  watches,  fra- 
grance, writing  instruments,  lighters, 
leather  goods,  silver,  and  crystal.  Visit 
our  Website  at  www.cortier.com. 
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www.nordstrom.com/caslon 

Caslon-sophisticoted,  timeless,  and 
classic.  The  Caslon  online  boutique 
housed  on  the  nordstrom.com  site  is 
designed  to  give  customers  the  opportu- 
nity to  purchase  Caslon  apparel  online. 
Visit  us  at  www.nordstrom.com/caslon. 


charles  SCHWAB 

www.schwab.com 

Providing  the  expert  financial  advice 

you'd  expect  from  us.  Ofa/ective. 

Uncomplicated.  And  not 

driven  by  commission.  Call  today  at 

1-800-790-3807  or  click  on 

schwab.com. 


CO^r^CH 


www.coach.com 

Coach,  America's  leading  provider 
of  quality  lifestyle  accessories,  is  avail- 
able for  online  shopping  Visit  Coach  at 
www.coach.com,  featuring  a  wide 
assortment  of  handbags,  briefcases, 
outerwear,  shoes,  watches,  sunglasses, 
and  travel  accessories. 


ColeHaan 

www.colehaan.com 

Enter  the  realm  of  Casual  American 
Luxury  from  your  own  home  and  indulge 
in  all  that  Cole  Haon  has  to  offer:  hand- 
crafted men's  and  women's  footwear, 
handbags,  and  accessories. 
www.colehaan.com. 


CONCORD, 

www.concord-watch.com 

Concord.  A  brilliant  blend  of 
fashion  and  function  in  18  karat  gold 

ond  stainless  steel.  Fine  Swiss 

watches  for  those  who  appreciate  that 

in  today's  world,  time  is  the  ultimate 

luxury.  See  the  collection  at 

www.concord-watch.com  or 

coll  888-812-6626  for 

more  information. 


CORUM 

SWISS    TIMEPIECES 

www.corumtimepieces.com 

Dynamic,  daring,  and  different  designs 
combined  with  precision  Swiss  crafts- 
manship. Corum— always  the  perfect 

accessory,  wwwcorumtimepieces.com. 
See  for  yourself! 


DAnnunzio 
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WWW.  dannunzioNY.com 

Visit  our  Website  to  find  out  about  the 
D'Annunzio  Diamond  Giveaway. 


D  AV  ID    Y  U  R  M  A  N 
www.  davidyurman.  com 

Continuing  in  the  classic  tradition, 

David  Yurmon  has  created  the  first 

American  fine  jewelry  luxury  brand  that 

defines  the  new  comfort  luxury  class. 

Visit  www.davidyurman.com. 


WWW.  dietcoke.  com 

Get  a  look  of  real  life  on  o  movie 

set  with  "What's  your  20?"-a  Web- 

bosed  reality  series  exclusively 

at  dietcoke.com. 


Dl  MODOLO 

www.  dimodolo.  com 

Di  Modolo  Milono  Jewelry  Collection 
for  women.  Modern  and  classic  styles 
created  in  18K  white  and  yellow  gold 
and  features  diamonds,  semi-precious, 
and  precious  stones  in  a  beautiful 
array  of  colors. 


www.dupont.com/tactel 

Tactel"  understands  how  you  use  your 

body  to  express  yourself.  The 

incredible  range  of  Tactel'  fabrics 

lets  you  choose  clothes  with  exactly 

the  right  style  and  comfort. 

To  learn  more  about  Tactel' 

visit  our  Web  site  at 

www.dupont.com/tactel. 


WWW.  teflon,  com 

Come  and  browse  our  Website  for 

more  information  on  cookwore  coated 

with  Teflon",  recipes,  retailers,  and 

other  interesting  Teflon" 

brand  products. 


fortunoff 

the  source 
www.  FORTUNOFF.  com 

Fortunoff-the  source.  You'll  find  an 

unmatched  selection  of  fine  quality 

jewelry  and  watches,  flatware, 

housewares,  giftwore  and  more. 

Coll  1-800-FORTUNOFF 

for  more  information. 


www.gap.com 

From  sweaters  and  scarves  to  jeons 

and  white  woven  shirts.  Gap  is  the 

place  to  shop  for  great  clothes  for 

men  and  women.  Shop  gap. com. 

olwoys  open. 


GUESS.com 

www.GUESS.  com 

Snuggle  into  a  soft  sweater  or  slip 

on  a  sleek  leather  jacket  and  boots. 

Winter's  sexiest  fashions  are 

waiting  at  GUESS.com. 
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Contemporary  Art  from 


The  Douglas  S.  Cramer  Collection 


Sothebys 


ABOVE:  Roy  Lichtenstein,  Swimming  Figure  with  Mirror,  1977,  $1,500,000-2,000,000 
BELOW  LEFT:  Jaspcr  Johns,  Untitled,  1986,  $1,200,000-1,800,000 
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BOVE  LEFT:  Brice  Marden,  Diagrammed  Couplet,  1988-89,  $1,000,000-1,500,000 
BOVE  RIGHT:  EUsworth  Kelly,  Wave  Motif  Relief  II,  1960-61,  $250,000-350,000 
ELOW:  Jasper  Johns,  Montez  Singing,  1989,  $3,500,000-4,500,000 


Richard  Artschwager 
Jasper  Johns 
Donald  Judd 
Ellsworth  Kelly 
Willem  de  Kooning 
Roy  Lichtenstein 
Brice  Marden 
Susan  Rothenberg 
Edward  Ruscha 
Richard  Serra 
Joel  Shapiro 
Frank  Stella 
Andy  Warhol 


thirty  important  contennporary  works  of  art  of  the  60s, 70s  and  80s 

from  the  Douglas  S.Cramer  Collection 

auction  in  new  york:  Wednesday,  november  14     exhibition:  november  10-13 


Sotheby's 


AGE;  Ellsworth  Kelly,  Red,  White,  Blue,  1968,  $900,000-1,200,000 


THE   MARRIAGE   OF  ART  AND   LIFE 

Mr.  Cramer  brought  to  his  collection  a  unique  insight  resulting  from  his  personal  affinities  with  th 

artists  and  with  the  contemporary  world  in  all  its  aspects 

The  art  world  loved  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  important  collectors  of  vanguard  art  o 
the  past  thirty  years  was  also  one  of  the  most  important  creators  of  American  popula 
culture.  Douglas  S.  Cramer,  through  the  success  of  The  Love  Boat,  Dynasty,  and  ove 
two  hundred  other  television  shows,  built  one  of  the  most  admired  collections  o 
American  art  of  the  '60s,  '70s  and  '80s.  Sotheby's  is  offering  for  sale  a  selection  of  impor 
tant  works  by  the  most  influential  artists  of  the  period  from  his  celebrated  collection. 

As  a  collector,  patron,  great  friend  of  artists  and  a  legendary  host,  Douglas  S 
Cramer  has  long  been  at  the  center  of  the  art  world.  His  famous  barn  dances,  which  hi 
hosted  at  his  art-filled  ranch  in  Santa  Ynez,  brought  together  many  of  the  most  promi 
nent  figures  in  the  worlds  of  art  and  entertainment.  His  friendships  with  artists  and  witl 
leading  dealers  gave  him  access  to  exceptional  works  of  art.  As  a  collector,  and  as 
museum  trustee,  he  has  been  one  of  the  key  participants  in  the  dialogue  that  forms  th 
consensus  about  quality  in  contemporary  art. 

After  moving  back  to  New  York  from  Los  Angeles  in  1997,  Cramer  has  continued  t' 
collect  actively,  now  concentrating  on  contemporary  master  drawings  and  works  b 
emerging  artists,  as  well  as  maintaining  his  long-term  commitment  to  the  artists  reprt 
sented  in  this  sale. 
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JACK  SHEAfl,  nlW 


OVE:  Andy  Warhol,  Linda  Evans  and  Douglas  S.  Cramer 
lebrating  Warhol's  appearance  on  Mr.  Cramer's  TV  show, 
veBoat,  1985 

3HT:  Douglas  S.  Cramer  and  Leo  CastelH  at  one  of 
r.  Cramer's  barn  dances,.  Santa  Ynez  Valley 
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REBELS  FOR  A  CAUSE 


The  storm  surrounding  the  Lincoln  Brigade;  a  word  for 

Martha  Stewart  from  "that  horrible  lady";  Ben  and  Dara  make  no  new  friends; 

Woody  and  Jean,  made  for  each  other;  Ed  Pauley,  missed  after  al  , 
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ranklin  Roosevelt  recognized  loo 
late  the  error  in  not  coming  to  the  aid 
of  the  Spanish  republic  ["Innocents 
Abroad."  by  Sam  Tancnhaus,  Septem- 
ber]. Now,  65  years  later,  here  in  conser- 
vative New  Hampshire,  in  February  of 
this  year,  there  was  a  surprisingly  strong 
show  of  support  for  a  bronze  plaque  in 
our  statehouse  honoring  the  12  or  so 
from  New  Hampshire  who  fought  in 
Spain  as  "premature  anti-Fascists."  The 
plaque  was  approved  by  a  historical  com- 
mittee of  the  legislature,  but  the  same 
day  it  went  up  it  was  taken  down  by  the 
right-wing  republican  leadership.  The 
storm  continues  to  this  day. 

The  point  is  these  people  deserve  to 
be  honored;  our  national  memory  must 
include  them.  Before  it  became  fashion- 

I     VANITY     FAIR 


able,  the  Lincolns  stuck  their  necks  out, 
and,  yes,  many  died  in  a  very  messy  sit- 
uation. They  did  it  not  for  money,  not 
for  glory,  but  out  of  principle  and  ideal- 
ism, and  for  that  they  deserve  honor. 
While  the  rest  of  the  world  slept,  they 
took  personal  action  against  the  evils  of 
Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Franco  at  obvi- 
ous risk  to  themselves.  That  cannot  be 
diminished. 

BURT  COHEN 

Stale  senator 

New  Castle,  New  Hampshire 

I  WAS  A  CHILD  and  living  in  Spain  when 
the  civil  war  broke  out.  Several  of  my 
relatives  died  in  the  conflict,  and  I  was  a 
witness  to  what  the  republic  did  to  the 
people  of  Spain.  Once  the  Communists 
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Members  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 

Brigade,  brandishing  a  leftist 

jjute,  uponlhelr'^rBtum-from  Spain 

L- ,  to  New  Yori^  on  July  20,  1938. 


took  power,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  < 
before  Spain  became  another  Stalin  sat-i 
ellite.  Had  it  not  been  for  Franco's  victo- 
ry, we  would  have  had  a  Communist 
Spain,  and  the  fate  of  Europe  would 
have  been  very  different  from  what  it  is  • 
today.  To  send  the  International  Brigades 
(read  cannon  fodder)  to  fight  for  a  re- 
publican government  that  was  leaning  to- 
ward Communism  was  not  what  I  call 
defense  of  democracy.  Actually,  it  was 
one  of  the  greatest  deceptions  in  history. 

JOHN  M.  SALMERON 
Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma 

I  AM  GRATEFUL  for  the  attention  that  you 
gave  to  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  whose  effects 
are  still  in  our  minds  after  so  many  years. 
But  there  is  one  point  that  I'd  like  to 
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the  first  day  in  office, 


ry  U.S.  president 


;  four  things  in  common 


th  his  predecessor. 
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AOL  Music  Takes 
You  Behind 
tine  Scenes 

AOL  Music  slips  behind  the  scenes  of 
Vanity  Fair's  Music  Issue  to  bring  you 
what  you  can't  find  anywhere  else. 
Get  the  stories  behind  the  pho- 
tographs and  the  making  of  the  Music 
Issue  (AOL  Keyword:  Vanity  Fair  Music 
Issue). 

AOL  Music,  the  #1  online  music  desti- 
nation, offers  the  latest  in  streaming 
audio,  digital  downloads,  and  music 
videos.  Members  can  chat  with  their 
favorite  artists  and  connect  with  an 
online  music  community. 


Exclusive  Beauty 
Preview 

Clinique  Bonus  Look  Event: 
Monday,  October  29,  2001 

Be  the  first  to  preview  Clinique's 
greatest  gift  and  latest  look!  Join  Vanity 
Fair  and  Clinique  for  an  exclusive  pre- 
view of  Clinique's  best  gift  ever,  filled 
with  the  newest  products,  most-loved 
favorites  and  special  exclusives.  Be  the 
first  to  let  the  Clinique  Experts  show 
you  how  to  make  the  most  of  your- 
self, with  one-on-one  Bonus  Look  con- 
sultations, makeovers,  and  more! 

Receive  your  9-piece  gift  with,  any 
Clinique  purchase  of  $17.50  or  more. 
You'll  also  receive  a  signature  Vanity 
Fair  blanket,  with  your  qualifying  pur- 
chase. Quantities  are  limited.  One 
gift  to  a  customer  please,  while  sup- 
plies last. 

Available  at  the  Clinique  counter  at 
Nordstrom  Valley  Fair,  San  Jose,  CA, 
Phone:  408-248-2180  ext.1423 

Clinique  Bonus  Time  is  happening 
at  all  participating  Nordstrom  stores 
beginning  Sunday,  November  4, 
2001.  Ask  your  Clinique  Consultant 
for  details.  Quantities  are  limited. 
One  gift  to  a  customer  with  any 
Clinique  purchase  of  $17.50  or  more 
while  supplies  last. 


LETTERS 


clear  up.  Tanenhaus  cites  a  new  report: 
"The  Spanish  fighters  would  not  attack 
behind  the  internationalists  or  retreated 
at  the  slightest  suggestion  of  pressure 
from  the  enemy."  And  he  writes  that 
some  Americans  questioned  the  valor  of 
their  Spanish  comrades. 

If  you  want  to  talk  about  Spanish  val- 
or, I  have  things  to  say.  My  two  grand- 
fathers fought  in  this  war.  One  of  them 
in  the  nationalist  band,  the  other  with 
the  republicans.  The  first  one  was  hurt 
three  times  (when  he  died  at  the  age  of 
72,  he  still  had  a  piece  of  shrapnel  in  his 
neck)  and  was  decorated  with  a  medal 
because  he  was  one  of  five  in  a  100-man 
unit  who  survived  a  battle  at  the  Ebro 
River.  My  other  grandfather  joined  the 
republican  lines  when  he  was  only  16 
years  old. 

In  the  civil  war,  our  men  had  to  fight 
against  their  own  people,  sometimes 
old  friends,  neighbors,  and  even  rela- 
tives. And  after  the  war  they  had  to 
come  back  home,  to  live  next  to  the 
people  they  had  fought  against,  and 
try  to  go  on  with  their  life  under  a  dic- 


tatorship. If  this  is  not  courage,  plei 
tell  me  what  it  is. 

MAIDER  ARRIETA  ARTIE 
CardifT,  W 


THANK  YOU  FOR  ALLOWING  a  mom- 
of  truth  in  your  magazine  to  the  wi 
researched  and  thorough  article  on 
Spanish  Civil  War.  The  Franco  side 
the  story  has  never  been  told  with 
same  "Radical  Chic"  potency  as  the  c 
er  side.  After  W.W.  II,  we,  the  Spani 
were  seen  as  international  pariahs,  u: 
our  anti-Communist  fervor  was  reci 
nized  by  Eisenhower.  Some  "Reds," 
wjos,  burned  priests,  raped  nuns,  and ). 
amok.  There  was  a  large  faction  of  n 
controllable  anarchists.  My  father  s, 
that  we  Francoists  won  the  war  becaus 
we  had  a  cow,  we  milked  it  and  gave 
milk  to  a  regiment.  The  Reds  would 
it  and  have  an  orgy  of  steaks,  leav 
nothing  for  the  next  day.  On  April  1,  IS 
"Dia  de  la  Victoria,"  Franco  reclainj 
Spain  from  Russia  for  our  childr 
We  had  a  volunteer  division  serving  v*  | 
the  Wehrmacht,  the  Blue  Division, 


MISTAKES,  BY  MARTHA 


MARTHA  STEWART,  in  the  course  of  specking  to  Matt  Tyrnauer,  made  two  errors 
of  fact  while  discussing  a  subject  I  know  intimately,  namely  me  ["Empire  by  MarA 
September].  First,  recalling  a  story  I  wrote  about  her  in  Newsweek,  she  described 
as  "that  horrible  lady" — quite  untrue.  As  a  lady,  I  am  often  excellent.  Next,  and  n 
mysteriously,  she  claimed  that  1  write  for  her  magazine.  Please  accept  my  word  , 
that  I  do  not  write  for  her  magazine  and  never  have.  I  don't  even  read  the  thing,' 
Surely  she  does? 

LAURA  SHAPli 

New  York,  New  Y 
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TOO  MUCH  OF  A  GOOD  THING? 

Martha  Stewart,  at  her  New  Yoric  City  headquarters,  with  Hillary  Blumberg,  a  design  dire 
reviewing  products  for  the  Martha  Stewart  Everyday  line  of  housewares. 
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equivalent  of  the  Lincoln  Brigade,  I  sup- 
pose. We  all  have  a  story  to  tell! 

MANUEL  MORENO 
Marbella.  Spain 

SAM  TANENHAUS  makes  a  number  of 
factual  errors.  One  of  the  most  egre- 
gious refers  to  the  death  of  Oliver  Law, 
Lincoln  commander  at  Brunete.  Tanen- 
haus  repeats  the  rumor  that  Law  was 
executed  at  the  hands  of  his  own  com- 
rades rather  than  killed  by  the  enemy. 
Harry  Fisher  and  I  were  with  him  on 
Mosquito  Hill  when  he  fell  under  enemy 
fire.  In  reference  to  Oliver  Law,  a  black 
American,  becoming  commander,  Tan- 
enhaus  wrote,  "A  wave  of  disbelief,  and 
then  protest,  swept  through  the  ranks." 
Nothing  like  this  occurred.  Furthermore, 
I  am  inaccurately  quoted  as  saying,  "I 
wonder  if  they  went  overboard  to  try  to 
promote  a  black."  I  was  a  machine  gun- 
ner at  Jarama  in  1937  and  was  wounded 
in  fall  1938,  by  which  time  I  was  a  captain. 
There  was  never  a  protest  concerning 
Oliver  Law.  It  is  peculiar  that  Tanenhaus 
accepts  William  Herrick's  unsubstantiat- 
ed claims,  and  the  testimonies  given  at 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  a  precursor  of  McCarthyism, 
as  truthful. 

Tanenhaus  writes,  "The  aid  given  by 
the  U.S.S.R.  turns  out  to  have  been  a 
sham."  In  fact,  the  majority  of  the  equip- 
ment that  the  republican  army  used  was 
from  the  Soviet  government.  Even  though 
the  infamous  nonintervention  committee 
headed  by  Chamberlain  of  Great  Britain 
closed  the  border  between  France  and 
Spain  in  the  spring  of  1937,  the  republic 
was  able  to  fight  for  two  years. 

Why  is  there  no  discussion  of  the  be- 
trayal of  republican  Spain  by  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  and  the  United  States  dur- 
ing this  period?  The  same  plan,es  of  the 
German  Condor  Legion  that  destroyed 
Guernica  were  soon  bombing  Poland. 
World  War  II  began  in  Spain. 

DAVID  SMITH 

Chair,  S.F.  Bay  Area  Veterans  and  Friends  of  the 

Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade 

Berkeley.  Cahfornia 

SAM  TANI'NHAIIS  REPLIES:  Dave 
Smith  fought  bravely  in  Spain  many  years  ago 
as  a  member  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade. 
Last  February  he  spoke  with  me  about  his  expe- 
riences. All  the  statements  attributed  to  him  in 
my  article  come  from  the  tape  recording  I  made  of 
that  conversation.  It  look  courage  for  Mr  Smith 
to  .fay  what  he  did.  and  I  can  understand  why 
he  might  now  be  having  second  thoughts. 

But,  as  he  is  well  aware,  the  questions  sur- 
rounding Oliver  Law's  promotion  and  death 
date  back  more  than  60  years.  Bill  Herrick.  abo 


a  brave  man.  was  perhaps  the  first  to  raise  them 
publicly.  Since  then  another  veteran.  Robert 
Gladnick.  has  reported  that  he  too.  like  Bill 
Herrick.  was  told  by  men  on  the  scene  that  Law 
had  been  killed  by  American  volunteers  who 
feared  he  ii  'ould  lead  man  y  more  to  the  slaughter 
The  other  points  raised  by  Mr  Smith  are  dis- 
cussed in  my  article,  which  makes  it  clear  that 
Spain  was  the  prelude  to  World  War  II  and  that 
the  Western  democracies  failed  to  intervene  when 
they  should  have.  All  this  is  well  known.  But  the 
focus  of  my  account  is  new  evidence  about  what  I 
called  the  ".second,  or  shadow,  story"  of  Spain  — 
the  history,  long  suppressed,  of  atrocities  and  hor- 
rors visited  on  some  who,  like  Dave  Smith,  went 
to  Spain  to  serve'  the  social  revolution  only  to 
become  victims  of  a  much  different  kind  of  strug- 
gle. Their  stories  deserve  to  be  told,  and  that  is 
what  I  tried  to  do  in  my  article 
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CONGRATULATIONS  on  the  cool  article 
about  Ben  and  Data  [""Ben  and  Dara 
Are  in  Love  . . .  and  Nothing  Else  Mat- 
ters," by  Nancy  Jo  Sales.  September].  I 
can't  decide  what  was  my  favorite  part: 
the  rampant  under-age  drinking,  the  care- 
less spending  of  the  parents'  money, 
Dara's  anniversary  leash,  the  jealousy 
and  possessiveness  that  are  being  passed 
ofT  as  true  love,  the  friend's  emotional  re- 
sponse to  scoring  some  great  weed,  the 
mock  rape,  the  fact  that  Ben  calls  Dara 
an  "overachiever"  because  she  gets  good 
grades,  or  that  she  tries  to  impress  him 
by  going  for  a  beer  during  school  hours. 
It  was  all  heartwarming  summer  reading. 
LYNN  dfli.aPIETRA 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 

BEN  AND  DARA  are  prime  examples,  if  a 
bit  extreme,  of  how  parents  today  are  to- 


tally out  of  touch  and  how  they  throw 
money  at  the  kids  instead  of  parent  them. 
At  least  Dara's  a  good  student.  Ben 
seems  to  have  been  spawned  by  a  cash 
machine  and  a  bridge  game.  However, 
as  much  as  I  hate  them,  I  loved  the  ar- 
ticle. It  gave  me  a  good  laugh.  I  think 
you  should  do  a  follow-up  for  next  year: 
"Ben  and  Dara  Are  Still  Idiots  . . .  and 
Nothing  Else  Matters  as  Long  as  There 
Is  Money." 

LOREN  SILBER 

Los  Angeles,  California 

FOR  MANY  READERS,  this  article  was 
probably  a  shocking,  trashy  piece  about 
two  rich  kids:  a  wanna-be  rock-star  cou- 
ple. To  me,  it  was  an  honest  commen- 
tary on  my  peer  group  as  a  whole.  Ben 
and  Dara  are  members  of  a  generation 
which  struggles  to  find  themselves  bul 
instead  cops  out  and  listens  to  the  me- 
dia around  them  screaming,  "Bigger 
faster,  more,  more."  Ben's  $1,000  white 
Gucci  jeans  won't  make  him  happy 
neither  will  fancy  restaurants,  jewelry 
or  (like  his  friends  Mike  and  James)  free 
blow  jobs,  but  this  is  the  only  happiness 
he  knows.  We  have  been  taught  to  con 
sume  at  all  costs  as  a  remedy  for  emo 
tional  pain.  In  fact,  society  even  provide; 
you  with  the  excuses  and  the  Prozac. 

LAURA  NATALIE  SCHAEFEP 
Weslmoiinl.  Quebec 

CONGRATULATIONS  TO  NANCY  JO  SALE5 
for  her  extraordinary  portrait  of  Ben  anc 
Dara.  I  do  hope,  though,  that  once  her  re 
search  was  done  the  writer  put  her  objectiv 
ity  aside  and  tried  to  offer  some  guidance 
to  the  subjects  of  her  story.  Howevei 
experienced  she  appears,  I  doubt  tha 
16-year-old  Dara  has  any  idea  tha 
Ben's  attitudes      coNTiNL^hn  on  PAot  a 
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BORN  TO  DO  IT 
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WORLDWIDE 

his  music  has 
brought 

MILLIONS 

to  their  feet. 


...E  U.S.  INVASION 
.      .      HAS  BEGUN... 

Bom  To  Do  It 

the  debut  album 

features  the  hit  singles 
"FILL  ME  JIM," 
"7  DAYS,"  & 
"WALKING  AWAY" 
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ntic-records.com 
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Music  Group.  An  AOL  Time  Warner  Company. 


(Orange  with  Attitude. 


Are  you  typeO? 
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WEDNESDAY 
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GIVING    THANKS    FOR    BRITNEY,    NEIL    DIAMOND, 
AND   THE    RETURN    OF    BOY    GEORGE 


ring  Crows 

Elton  John  and 

It  Michigan 

Tim  Rice's  Aido 

/ersity. 

opens  this  week  at 

erAdam 

LA/s  Ahmanson. 

reodlocks 

Nearby  restaurant 

pie  of 

markets  tie-in 

food  item,  "Aida 

fajita." 

noble      , 

Madame  Bulferfly 
atN.Y.C's 
Metropolitan 
Opera,  "to  Yanfcee 
vagabondo,"  "real 
American  wife," 
the  titular  geisha: 
let  the  sonic 
booming  begini 


The  Country  Music 
Awards,  the 
only  music- 
awards  show 
that  regularly 
features 
banjos. 
...  < 

\ 


.'s  Avery 
:ill:the 

fucker  Music 
on  Gala, 
ished: 
es  of  both 
irioi  and 


"The  Music  of 
Tito  Puente,"  at 
Avery  Fisher  Hall 
Our  guess: 
louder 

and  more  fun 
than  last  nighf  s 
offering  at  the 
some  location. 


fierewe 
sow  on 
id  steak 
at  Tony 
3,  now  airs 
itney  Spears 
ihus  securing 
work's 
astf>e 
ng  Flesh 


London 

theatergoers  flock 
to  Taboo, 
Boy  George's 
autobio-musical; 
om  Stoppard  and 
Harold  Pinter 
chuckle  inwardly. 
■< 


The  fabulous 
Cecilia  Bartoli 
sings 

Mozart  and 
Haydn  arias  in 
Frankfurt. 
Frankfurters 
delighted. 
Hamburgers 
jealous. 


ka  at  New 

Neil  Diamond 

The  San  Francisco 

Westbury 
air. 

Having  My 
changed 

plays  Phoenix 
tomorrow. 
All  Arizona-based 
^^^     women 

Opera  opens  The 
Merry  Widow. 
The  Castro  tingles 
expectantly. 

're                 i 

^^k  ot  a  certain 

'^'A 

fc^l  age  begin 

/ 

£i 

Mbi  '"''• ' 

/ 
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Michelle  de  Young 
sings  BeHioz,  Brahms, 
others,  at  tfie 
Kennedy  Center  this 
week.  Honeyed 
''   sharps  and 
flats  waft 
gently 
Potomac-ward. 


An  ex-Rolling 
Stone's  musical  roots 
are  examined  on 
Bravo's  BiH  Wyman's 
Bfues  Odyssey. 
Like  a  very,  very 
adult  version  of 
Blue's  C/ues. 


FRIDAY 


The  Rockettes 
recover  from 
opening  at  Radio 
City  yesterday 
by  applying 
BenGoy 
to  everything 
in  sight. 


Pianist  Horacio 
Gutierrez  performs 
atN.Y.C's  Alice 
Tully  Hall.  Eight  P.M.: 
impassioned 
music  critic  meets 
colleague  in  lobby, 
praises  Gutierrez's 
ability  to  explore 
"the  space  between 
the  notes." 


8 

MTV 

European 

Music 

Awards.  Dude, 

c'est,  like, 

totally 

magnifique. 


15 

Yokov  Kreizberg 
conducts  violinist 
Ptnchos  Zukerman  at 
Washington,  D.C.'s 
Kennedy  Center.  Week 
before:  mod  rush  to 
secure  tickets  erupts 
in  violins 
homonym. 


L.A.'s  Wiltern 
Theatre:  KCRW 
presents  "A 
Sounds  Eclectic 
Evening"  with— in 
cose  you  didn't  get 
enough  of  her  on  the 
seventh— Grammy 
winner  Shelby 
Lynne,  and  others. 


16 

Former  Pavement 
front  man  Stephen 
Malkmus  plays  at 
N.YC's  Roxy. 
Malkmus 
upsthe 
ante  for 
foxy, 
literate 
rock  stars; 
Sting, 
Schming. . 


10 

Folkie  Steve  Forbert 
at  the  College 
of  Stoten  Island. 
His  new  CD  is 
called  Evergreen 
Boy.  (Steve  Forbert: 
future  Sierra  Club 
mascot?) 


Thanksgiving. 
Thousands  of 
addled  senior 
citizens  coll  the 
Butterball  Turkey 
consumer  hot  line 
and  complain, 
"Someone  put  my 
dentures  in  my  box 
of  stuffing  mix!" 


29 

N.Y.C.'s  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art: 
50th  anniversary  of 
the  Queen  Elisabeth 
International  Music 
Competition  held 
tomorrow.  Music 
honored  at  on 
art  museum— this 
could  get  very 
interdisciplinary. 


23 

An  ocean  of  cute:  the 
Vienna  Boys  Choir 
at  Chicago's 
Symphony  Center. 
Small  boys  emitting 
high-pitched 
vibrations  audible 
only  to  dogs. 


24 

Ibrahim  Ferrer  and 
Ruben  Gonzalez 
(Buena  Vista  Social 
Club)  at  N.YC's 
Beacon  Theater. 
And  you  thought 
Latin  was  a  dead 
language. 


-BY    HENRY    ALFORD 


' 


Ashley  Harkleroad,  pro  tennis 
player,  wears  the  Quilted  Winter 
Vest  and  Sweater. 
n  i  ke  town  .com  /swoosh 


SWOncu 


i 


14££ld  SpinJlG)L6L 


D.J.'s  Claude  Challe  and 
St«phane  Pompougnac  at  Daylight 

Studios  in  Paris.  Veterans, 
respectively,  of  the  Buddha  Bar  and 
Hotel  Costes,  Challe  and  Pompougnac 

harbingers  of  the  new  Parisian 

aesthetic,  transforming  Eastern  chant,  b 

from  Africa  and  the  Americas,  and 

rap  into  music  that  is  as  street-sowy  as 

sophisticated.  Pompougnac's  recent 

stints  include  Gucci  store  openings  in  Eur 

Challe  plans  to  release  an  album  of 

original  music  and  open  a  new  club  in  ? 

Photographed  on  August  28,  200li 
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,,    Barbershop  Duet 


i 


THE  COEN  BROTHERS 
FADE  TO  BLACK  AND  WHITE 


It 


^^Am^. 


LOOK  WHO'S 
COMING  TO  DINNER 
From  left,  Billy  Bob  Thornton, 
James  Gandolfini,  Kotherine 
Borowiti,  and  Frances  McDormand 
in  The  Mon  Who  Wasn'f  There. 


I  e,  I  don't  talk  much.  I  just  cut  the  hair." 

1  It's  hard  to  convey  on  paper  Billy  Bob 

I  Thornton's  compelhng  affectlessness  as 
he  deUvers  these  hnes  in  Joel  and  Ethan  Coen's 
very  funny  new  film,  Jlie  Man  Who  Wasn't  There. 
Thornton  is  him— a  Gloomy  Gus  barber  who  drifts 
through  this  small-town  crime  drama.  The  year  is 
1949.  The  homage  is  to  James  M.  Cain.  As  usual, 
the  Coens  get  the  period  details  almost  too  right. 
It's  not  just  the  exquisite  sets,  or  the  black-and-white 
photography,  which  is  so  rich  that  color  looks  as  dead  as  office  carpet  when  you  stumble  out  of  the  theater;  it's  that  even  the 
characters'  names  are  turned  to  perfection:  Ed  Crane,  Creighton  ToUiver,  Lloyd  Garroway— these  are  names  that  could  exist 
only  in  40s  fiction.  Which  could  all  be  precious,  pretentious,  or  embalmed,  as  Coen-brothers  movies  sometimes  are.  This 
one  even  hauls  in  existentialism  as  yet  another  mid-century  touchstone,  its  Double  Indemnity  souffle  nearly  pancaked  by  The 
Stranger.  The  result,  however  is  both  ironic  and  felt— that  having-it-both-ways  vein  the  brothers  like  to  mine  when  they're  not 
just  farting  around  with  something  like  The  Big  Lebowski  No  one  else  does  what  they  do,  and  this  time,  unlike  most  of  the 
characters  here,  they  get  away  with  it.  (Rating:  -k-k-k'A)  —BRUCE  HANDY 
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French  Kissed 


JEAN-PIERRE  JEUNET'S 
DREAMY  AK/^L/£ 


I  DREAM  OF 

AUDREY 

Audrey  Tautou 

as  Amelie. 


Amelie,  a  sprightly  French  comedy  that  swept  Paris  off  its  feet  this  spring,  opens  with 
the  most  affecting  homage  to  childhood  In  recent  memory.  With  a  brief  montage 
L    of  a  girl  at  play,  director  Jean-Pierre  Jeunet  instantly  transports  the  viewer  to 
a  time  when  the  simplest  things — a  coin,  a  spiral  of  paper,  five  red  raspberries — 
recommended  themselves  as  toys.  Point  taken:  when  wedded  to  human  imagination,  every  ' 
object  possesses  magic.  Audrey  Tautou,  in  a  role  that  invites  comparisons  to  another 
Audrey,  ploys  a  gamine  bent  on  harnessing  that  power  for  good  works.  She  reunites 
an  aging  loner  with  a  treasure  box  he'd  left  behind  in  boyhood.  She  enlists  a  garden 
gnome  to  awaken  her  father's  sense  of  adventure.  Soon  she  bewitches  a  young 
man  by  revealing  herself  only  through  partial  photographs,  phone  calls,  and  street  i 
art.  Will  she  forever  hide  from  intimacy  behind  her  signs  and  symbols?  Jeunet's 
fastidiousness  directs  wonder  to  every  comer  of  the  screen,  suggesting  it's 
appropriate  to  be  smitten  with  the  world  at  large,  and  with  every 
decent- hearted  person  in  it.  He  and  Tautou  have  done  for  Paris  what 
Hepburn  and  Peck  once  did  for  Rome.  (Rating:  •••)^)    -CHRIS  MITCHELL 


Criminal  Intent 

DAVID  MAMET'S  Hf/SF 

wo  thousand  one  has  been  a  weirdly  decent  year 
for  gritty  little  crime  dramas,  the  kinds  of  down-and- 
dirty  B  movies  Hollywood  could  crank  out  with  its 
eyes  closed  a  generation  or  two  ago.  Joining  the 
entertaining,  if  overroted,  ranks  of  Memento, 
Sexy  Beast,  and  The  Deep  End  is  David 
Momef  s  new  film,  Heisf,  which,  to  its  credit, 
is  about  exactly  what  its  title  says.  Indeed,  it 
has  the  advontage  over  the  previously 
mentioned  films  in  that  it  has  no  pretensions 
to  anything  other  than  nasty  fun.  Danny 
DeVito,  Delroy  Lindo,  Rebecca 
Pidgeon,  and  Sam  Rockwell  serve 
various  plot  functions.  Gene  Hackman, 
as  usual,  makes  even  the  lame  parts 
watchable.  (Rating:  •*•)  -B.H. 


Trailer  of 
the  month: 
K-Pax.  Directed 
by:  Iain  Softley. 
Starring:  Kevinit 
Spacey,  Jeff  Bridge! 
Coining  to  a 
theater  near  yowu 
October  26.  Thei- 
long  and  short 
it:  Grating  yet 
strangely  endeari  I 
mental  patient  (Spacey)  insists  to  his  hamed,  jaded  shrink  (Bridge  j 
that  he  hails  from  a  planet  outside  our  solar  system.  Psych  101, 
Hollywood-style:  Psychotics  are  misunderstood  creative  genius  j 
Shrinks  are  repressed  and  envy  their  nutty  patients.  Crazy  people  j 
children,  and  animals  are  linked  by  mysterious,  intuitive  bonds. 
The  big  line:  "Now,  if  you'll  excuse  me,  I  have  a  beam  of  light 
catch."  (Rating:  •••)  -Walter  kjrn 
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Louis     Vuitton.     Charm     bracelet 


%i 


Chain,  padlock  and   keys  in  solid    18-carat  gold.  9  miniature  jewels  sold   separately,  to  be  chosen  according  to  U  i^ 
Precious    and    senni-precious    stones.    Sold    exclusively    in    Louis    Vuitton    stores.    866VUITTON    www, vuitton.  m 


LOUIS  VUITTON 


JTiis  ain't  no  disco  /  no  CBGBs  /  Tliis  ain't  no  fooling  around. 

—"Life  During  Wartime  "  Talking  Heads. 

nevertheless,  the  bands  play  on— herewith,  the  new  music: 
Kudos  to  Le  Tigre  for  their  strong  electronic-punk  CD 
Feminist  Sweepstakes.  Ex-Mazzy  Star  singer  Hope 
Sandoval  knocks  us  out  once  again  with  her  exquisite 
voice  on  the  luscious  Bavarian  Fruit  Bread.  Sexy  and  modem.  Beautiful- 
garbage  is  the  best  one  yet  from  Garbage.  Hot  on  the  heels  of  his 
concert  tribute  to  himself  is  Michael   Jackson's 
eight-years-in-the-making,  brazenly  titled  Invincible- 
complete  with  trademark  "whoo-hoo"s,  strings, 
dance  beats,  and  a  rumored  recording  tab  of  S30 
million.  Mick  Jogger  lends  his  own  great  voice  to 
collaborations  with  such  partners  as  Wyclef  Jean, 
Bono,  and  Rob  (it  worked  for  Santana)  Thomas  on 
his  solo  Goddess  in  the  Doorway.  Billy  Joel  enlists 
pianist  Richard  Joo  for  Fantasies  &  Delusions.  Joel's 

first  album  of  instru- 
mental, classical  com- 
positions. A  two-CD  set  from  Aphex  Twin  showcases  Richard  James's 
trippy,  moody,  adventurous  electronica.  And,  on  her  new  CD,  Britney 
Spears  covers  Joan  Jett's  "I  Love  Rock  &  Roll." 

Root.^:  Blues  great  R.  L.  Burnside  puts  out  the  much-anticipated  live 
Burnside  on  Burnside.  John  Mellencamp's  Cuttin  Heads-^with  Chuck 
D  on  the  standout.  Delta-blues-influenced  title  track— is  really  good. 

Juke  joint  meets  punk  rock  on  North  Mississippi  Allstars'  57  Phantom.  New  Orleans  voodoo  and" 
vaudeville  highlight  Creole  Moon,  from  the  sublime  Dr.  John.  Folklorist,  blues  singer,  and  guitar  picker >,'( 
Roy  Book  Binder  releases  Singer-Songwriter  Bluesman.  Willie  Nelson  teams  up  with  Bonnie  Raitt,1;! 
Sheryl  Crow,  and  Rob  (it  worked  for  Santana)  Thomas  on  The  Great  Divide.  Hank  Williams  gets  a  , 
tribute  from  Bob  Dylan,  Keith  Richards,  and  others  on  Timeless.  The  incomparable  Merle  Haggard  i' 
has  Lefty  Frizzell's  original  guitarist.  Norm  Stephens,  on  Roots.  Lyie  Lovett  does  his  greatest  hits  (plus  i 
two  new  tracks)  on  Anthology  Vol.  I,  Cowboy  Man. 

Get  on  the  good  foot:  For  a  serious  lesson  in  funk,  get  Tire  Jam:  Thev 
Larry  Graham  &  Graham  Central  Station  Anthology,  from  Sly  &  then 
Family  Stone  bassist  Larry  Graham.  While  a  lot  of  hip-hop  has  be-e 
come  as  predictable  as  the  last  days  of  the  hair  bands,  an  i 
exception  is  Nas,  the  street  poet  who  on  Stillmatic  barkens  i: 
back  to  more  political,  urban  storytelling.  Ja  Rule's  Pain  Is  I 
Love  samples  Stevie  Wonder  and  Tupac  Shakur. 

Encore:  The  Complete  Peggy  Lee  &  June  Christy  Capitol 
Transcription  Se.<isions  is  a  five-CD  set  from  those  two  vo- 
cal giants.  You  can  hear  the  Velvet  Underground  shows  j 
that  guitarist  Robert  Quine  taped  in  1969  on  Bootleg  Se- 
ries, Vol.  I:  The  Quine  Tapes.  And  boxed  sets,  greatest  j 
hits,  reissues,  and  live  albums  are  also  out  from  Abba,  ■' 
the  Grateful  Dead,  the  Impressions,  Quincy  Jones, 
Woylon  Jennings,  Marvin  Gaye  and  Tammi  Terrell,  < 
the  Doors,  and  James  Brown. 

Coming  .won:  New  ones  from  Paul  McCartney,  Alanis " 
Morissette,  Bush,  Lenny  Kravitz,  Natalie  Merchant, 
Sneaker  Pimps,  Spiritualized,  Vincent  Gollo,  Yoko  Ono, 
Meshell  Ndegeocello,  and  Angie  Stone.  Also,  Christmas 
albums  from  Kelly  Price,  Condi  Staton,  and  Toni  Braxton. 
And,  for  those  who  just  can't  get  enough  of  Rob  Thomas, 
he's  co-written  a  single  ("Tragedy")  for  More  Anthony's 
new  pop  album— even  before  Anthony  needs  a  comeback. 

C/ockwise  from  bottom: 
Garbage,  Nas,  Hope  Sandoval, 
Dr.  John,  and  Le  Tigre. 
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White  Heai 


THE  WHITE  STRIPES  FIRE  UP  THEILUES 


STRIPES  FOREVER 

Jack  and  Meg 

White  of  the 

White  Stripes. 


f  you  haven't  heard  Detroit's  th6  White  Stripes,  it's 
no  fault  of  the  transatlantic  press.  Not  since  "Smells 
.     Like  Teen  Spirit"  turned  Kurt  Cobtri^  into  a 
superstar  and  grunge  into  a  niche  market  has  so  much 
™*^       ink  been  spilled  in  praise  of  an  underground  rock'band. 
And  while  the  White  Stripes'  eclectic,  stripped-down, 
blues-infused  rock  is  certainly  worth  talking  about,  some 
of  the  hype  has  to  do  with  the  band's  extramusical 
:  ->''      attributes.  Billing  themselves  as  a  brotherand-sister 
duo,  singer  and  guitarist  Jack  White,  25,  and 
drummer  Meg  White,  26,  wear  an  iconic  red-ond- 
*^     v^hite  v^ardrobe  designed  to  protect  their  image 
from  overzealous  lighting  guys.  "If  they  blast  you 
v/ith  blue  lights  or  red  lights,"  Jack  explains, 
'      "they're  picking  how  you  come  off  onstage.  So  we 
thought  we'd  wear  something  that  they  can't 
1     change.  Anger  and  innocence  is  red  and  white." 
In  his  music  and  lyrics.  Jack  channels  that  anger 
and  innocence,  the  ruling  attributes  of  childhood.  "I  always  try  to  write 
'    '  songs  like  a  1 2-year-old  does,  or  like  a  6-year-old,  really,"  he  says.  On  "We're  Going 

to  Be  Friends,"  from  the  band's  recently  released  third  album.  White  Blood  Cells,  White  sounds  as 
vulnerable  as  a  precocious  little  boy,  while  "The  Union  Forever"  betrays  a  convincing  pre-adolescent  brattiness. 
This  summer  the  band  traveled  to  England,  where  the  White  Stripes  were  given  a  hero's  welcome.  "It  was  pretty 
insane  "  Jock  says.  "It  was  like  they'd  never  heard  music  before."  Now  back  in  Detroit,  he  is  busy  preparing  for 
tours  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  American  South,  and  denying  persistent  allegations  that  he  and  Meg  are 
in  fact  a  divorced  couple.  Jack  blames  Time  reporter  Benjamin  Nugent,  who  broke  the  story:  "I  hate  him,"  he 
says.  "If  I  ever  see  him  again,  I'm  gonna  pour  some  paint  on  his  head."  -MICHAEL  HOGAN 


Ice  Capades 


BJORK  and  beyond  with  REYKJAVIK'S  SIGUR  ROS 


In  the  year  since  Sigur  Ros  acquired  attention  be- 
yond its  native  Iceland,  it  has  become  conventional 
to  equate  its  strange,  confounding  music  with  the 
Arctic  location  and  geological  condition  of  its  origins: 
music  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  bom  of  fire  and 
ice,  evoking  dark  winters  spent  in  contemplation  be- 
yond fathoming.  That,  says  bassist  Georg  Holm,  "is  a 
boring  cliche.  We  live  in  Reykjavik.  We're  not  thinking 
about  glaciers  and  volcanoes."  Still,  Sigur  Ros  is  not 
exactly  trendy  shopping  music:  the  weird  soundscapes 
they  conjure  could  easily  undermine  consumer  confidence  m 
ways  that  fellow  prog-rock  travelers  Radiohead  would  applaud. 
At  their  show  in  Manhattan  earlier  this  year,  something  trig- 
gered whole  clusters  of  the  audience  to  faint.  Although  their 
songs  are  too  drawn-out  to  be  songs,  and  their  lyrics  veer  be- 
tween the  apparent  nonsense  of  their  native  tongue  and  actual 
babble,  fans  of  the  band  are  far  from  discouraged.  "Sometimes 
they  sing  along,  but  they  are  singing  along  to  nothing,  making 
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up  their  own  words  using  their  imagination,"  says  Holm.  If  noth- 
ing else,  this  may  prove  to  be  a  timely  resolution  to  the  problem 
of  pop  music's  language  barriers  and  overly  obvious  messages. 
"Our  lyrics  are  quite  unimportant,"  offers  Holm.  "Maybe  this  is 
the  future."  -edward  helmore 


MISTY  MOUNTAIN  POP  ,      „ 

From  left,  Georg  Holm,  Orri  Pall  Dyrason,  Jon  Birgisson, 
and  Kjartan  Sveinsson  of  Sigur  Ros. 
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FANR 


BACKSTAGE  BRASS 

Right,  Bruce  Springsteen 

in  New  Jersey, 

1999;  below,  Jay-Z 

in  New  York,  1999. 


Kids'  Rock 


m 


Clinch  Hi 


anny  Clinch,  rock 
photographer,  is 
on  a  roll.  For 
a  decade  now,  magazine 
spreads  and  CD  covers  hove 
carried  his  gritty,  off-kilter 
pictures  reinforcing  the  raw 
personae  of  bands  such  as 
Public  Enemy  and  Urge         ! 
Overkill.  But  Clinch,  never 
one  to  chill,  has  been 
cranking  it  up  to  11  lately. 
This  summer  he  went  on  tour 
with  Sting,  Rodiohead,  and 
the  Dave  Matthews  Band. 
This  fall  he  mounts  his  first- 
ever  solo  exhibition  at 
Washington,  D.C.'s  hippest 
photo  venue,  the  Govinda 
Gallery.  Raised  in  the 
streetwise  school  of  Robert 
Frank  and  Danny  Lyon, 
Clinch,  37,  is  known  for  his  high-impact  black-and-white  studies  of  music  men. 
At  the  Govinda  show,  his  portraits  of  Junior  Wells,  Tupac  Shakur,  and 
Pavement's  Stephen  Malkmus  hove  the  resonance  of  power  chords;  a 
fringe  of  Clinch  snapshots,  thumbtacked  along  each  wall,  provides  a  snaking 
bass  line.  Together,  the  pictures  exhilarate  like  the  spleefy  blur  out  a  tour-bus 
window.  Next  up:  the  photographer's  debut  as  director.  Premiering  early 
next  year  in  college-town  theaters  and  on  Virgin  DVD  is  Pleasure  and  Pain, 
Clinch's  feature-length  biographical  film  on  Ben  Harper,  rock  shaman  of  the 
Innocent  Criminals.  Like  the  chimerical  Harper  rifling  through  his  arsenal  of 
obscure  guitars.  Clinch  uses  super-8,  16-mm.  Bolex,  and  digital  as  he  updates 
some  of  the  best  elements  of  rock-doc  verite:  candid  backstage  camera  (Don't 
Look  Back  Truth  or  Dare],  home-movie  farce  (A  Hard  Doy's  Night],  midnight    * 
confession  interwoven  with  live  performance  {The  Last  Waltz].  Zip  down 
to  D.C-or  your  local  DVD  dealer-and  catch  the  buzz.       -DAVID  FRIEND 


ROCK  PHOTOGRAPHY'S  NEWIST 
STAR  SHINES  IN  D.C. 


DAN  ZANES  UPDATES  CHILDREN'S  CLASSICS-WITH  A  TWIST 


Out  this  month  is  Family  Dance,  the  second  CD  from  Dan  Zanes  &  Friends. 
fealuring  the  kind  of  "hopped-up  folk  music"  Zanes  says  he  tried  to  find  six 
years  ago  when  he  searched  for  records  to  play  for  his  newborn  daughter.  "I 
heard  a  sound  in  my  head  that  I  couldn't  find— an  updated  version  of  what  1  had  heard 
as  a  kid."  As  a  kid.  Zanes  heard  Leadbelly,  Pete  Seeger.  Ella  .Jenkins:  "The  same 
records  thai  were  in  all  the  old  left-wing  households  that  I  knew."  he  says.  But  in  1995 
he  was  shocked  to  find  stores  stocked  mostly  w  ith  corporate  records  for  children. 
"with  teiriblc  artwork  and  songs  about  toothbrushing  . . .  and  worse."  So  Zanes— whose 
roots-rock  band  the  Del  Fuegos  broke  up  in  1990— decided  to  make  his  own  records. 
to  try  to  get  that  sound  he  couldnt  find.  "1  wanted  to  hear  a  living  room,  or  a  porch," 
he  says,  "music  that  the  whole  family  could  listen  to  together."  On  Rocket  Ship  Beach. 
released  in  1999  on  his  own  Festival  Five  Records.  Zanes  did  duets  with  Shervl  Crow, 
Suzanne  Vega,  Jamaican  toaster  Rankin'  Don,  and  co-songwriter  Barbara  Brousal. 
He  organized  some  local  baby-sitters  into  a  vocal  group— the  Sandy  Girls— and  stalled 
to  give  shows  with  his  band,  the  Rocket  Ship  Revue.  A  much-acclaimed  Sunday- 
afternoon  residency  at  New  York  f  ity  hot  spot  the  Park  drew  scene-sters  (Gwyneth 
Paitrow,  Stella  McCartney)  as  well  as  regular  people  relieved  to  be  able  to  take  their 
kids  to  hear  something  more  elevated  than  'N  Sync.  Familv  Dance  features  new 
friends  Rosanne  Cash  and  Loudon  Wainwright  III;  original  material  coexists  with  "The 
Hokey  Pokey"  and  "Rock  Island  Line."  and  it's  available  on-line  at  festivalfive.com. 
amazon.com.  and  cdbaby.com.  With  taste  and  influences  that  encompass  country,  folk. 
R&B,  blues,  and  bluegrass.  Zanes  has  big  plans:  a  book,  a  movie,  a  TV  show.  This  is 
not  just  kiddie  rock.  "For  me."  says  Zanes.  "this  is  the  all-ages  underground."    — L.R. 


SEE  DAN  PLAY 

Dan  Zones,  photograptied  in  his  bacl(yard  in  Brooklyn  Heigtits, 
New  York,  August  2001. 


LONGINES 


L'ELEGANCE  DU  TEMPS  DEPUIS  1832 
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Longines   DolceVita 


Bloomingdale's 

At  select  stores 

Tourneau 

At  select  stores  (800)  348-3332 

Lord  &  Taylor 

At  select  stores  (800)  223-7440 


hrough  a  prism  of  the 
past,  British  artist  David 
Hockney  discovered  a 
'  lost  history.  Looking  at  Ingres's 
portrait  drawings  from  1829, 
Hockney  noticed  an  uncanny  accuracy  to  Ingres's  line.  Instead  of  the  artist's  hand 
groping  for  the  image,  making  a  series  of  marks  as  he  eyeballed  the  figure,  there  was 
sureness  and  speed  to  the  drawings  reminding  Hockney  of  Andy  Warhol's  1970s  traced  t| 
drawings.  Hockney  immersed  himself  in  the  idea  that  from  the  early  15th  century 

artists  used  optics  to  project  images  onto  canvas,  allowing  them 
to  capture  details  with  a  near-photographic  clarity.  His  volume 
on  the  subject.  Secret  Knowledge  (Viking  Studio),  out  this  fall,  is 
as  much  about  how  art  is  made  as  how  it  is  viewed.  "Suddenly 
those  artists  are  a  lot  closer  to  us,"  says  Hockney.  "They're 
not  mad  myths,  and  that's  exciting."  Why  was  this  a  lost  secret? 
Competition  being  what  it  has  always  been,  an  artist  would 
not  have  wanted  to  reveal  a  magical  tool.  And  the  intense  realness 
of  these  images  stood  in  contrast  to  the  cultural  climate  of  the 
15th  century.  "Heresy  alone  would  be  enough  to  keep  it  secret." 
Hockney  says.  "We  found  one  writer  in  the  15th  century  saying. 
If  this  knowledge  fell  into  the  hands  of  showmen  and  fools 
it  would  be  a  bad  day  for  Christendom."  —A.  M.  homes 


Wedn£AdayA,  in.  Hong  Kong  oAe  D.^  Qilh£)iL  ^eun^ti,  "Caruly,  Stone"  at  TWi  TTIqji>  TTW  (fmpjeton,  Hotel,        ^jt  .^ 

1-lnpfiy,  Valley,). . . .   JopancAe  chef  detwiya  Wahuxla  liaA,  lanjded  in,  London  and  opjened  lT(ju,  {17  Sloane  Street,  KrughtdiDurLgje) 

Bangkok  Idwjh,  ilmenicon,  cou/boyA,— on,  at  leaAt  the  CThfll-hona  countly,  muaicianA,  at  ShanlaA  Wild  Weit  Steoh.  &  Salooa  (4oo  Sol  Lodpnoo-  94). 
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Small  Wonders 

GLORIA  VANDERBILT'S  TOUCH  OF  GLASS 

Gloria  Vanderbilt-once  the  small,  dark  focus  of  a  1934  custody  battle  tfiat  ob- 
sessed tfie  nation— grew  up  in  a  glass  house.  Now  she  is  making  them.  Think  of  a  ter- 
rarium  in  which  objects  and  not  plants  (deathless  things  such  as  wishbones,  dice, 
dolls'  heads)  all  breathe  the  some  secret.  Imagine  a  reliquary  arranged  by  a  ghost.  Vanderbilt 
calls  her  works  "dream  boxes,"  a  name  suggested  by  writer  Joyce  Carol  Oates,  who  is  an 
admirer.  Twenty  of  these  beautiful  boxes  will  be  on  exhibit  at  K.S.  Art  in  New  York  beginning  No- 
vember 1,  and,  yes,  their  lineage  descends  from  the  master,  Joseph  Cornell.  But  where  his  boxes 
are  little  proscenium  stages,  Vanderbilt's  ore  see-through  Plexiglas  cubes,  prismatic,  with  refrac- 
tions and  meanings  that  glance,  twist,  and  crystallize  as  you  move  around  them.  Eternity,  loss,  fate— 
these  are  Vanderbilt's  subjects,  Victorian  in  their  palpable  spirituality.  By  five  every  morning,  Van- 
derbilt is  in  the  studio  (stocked  with  spun  gold  and  silver  stars  and  thousands  of  assorted  things, 
it's  like  a  flea  market  in  Heaven).  She  works  until  three,  a  long  day.  In  her  lifetime  she  has  been 
a  painter,  actress,  designer,  writer,  collage  artist.  The  dream  boxes,  however,  are  clearly  some- 
thing more,  or,  rather,  everything  at  once.  "!  feel  that  it's  what  I'm  meant  to  be  doing,"  she  says. 
Vv'hot's  it  like  to  be  deep  inside  this  work?  "Home,"  she  soys,  and  leaves  it  at  that.  — laura  JACOBS 


Gloria  Vanderbilt  in| 

h«r  studio  with  one  of  her 

creations,  RemtmbdU'f 
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Now  in  Paperback! 


George  magazine: 

Come  the  year  3000  . . .  history  will  judge  us  by  Vanity  Fair's 

Hollywood.  A  pop-culture  time  capsule  that's  bound  to  be 

one  of  the  definitive  accounts  of  20th-century  America." 

Regis  Philbin,  Live  with  Regis  and  Kelly: 

"You're  gonna  love  this  book!" 

Martin  Scorsese: 

"[These]  striking,  beautiful  photographs — of  the  icons 

of  the  studios'  golden  age  seamlessly  interwoven  with  their 

modern  successors — capture  on  the  page  the  magic 

and  glamour  of  the  dreamworld  called  Hollywood." 

House  &  Garden: 

"Put  it  on  the  coffee  table  next  to  the  candy 
dish  and  see  which  is  more  irresistible " 

E!  News  Daily: 

"The  ultimate  showbiz  family  album." 

Liz  Smith: 

"If  you  buy  just  one 

[gift]  book,  don't  hesitate 

to  moke  it  the  massive 

Vanity  Fair's  Hollywood." 

Chicago  Tribune: 

Luscious. 


Matt  Lauer,  Today: 

"Amazing." 


he  New  York  Times: 

"he  best  of  the  old 
mity  Fair  and  the  new." 

ime: 

his  is  the  ultimate 
ollywood  picture  history." 

5A  Today: 

\  stunning  collection " 

ew  York  Post: 

^ure  movie  magic."  Rated  the  season's 
o.  I  coffee-table  book. 

^even  Spielberg: 

Here  is  a  remarkable  gallery  of 
srsonal  moments  and  uninhibited  vanities 
3ptured  forever  by  the  people  who 
*vell  on  the  other  side  of  our  mirrors." 


Three  hundred  twenty  pages  of  power  and  scandal, 

beauty  and  glamour — in  full  coicr — from  VIKING  STUDIO. 


IN  BOOKSTORES  NOW! 


On  the  Record 

A  TOUR  OF  VINYL  HAVENS  ACROSS  THE  COUNTRY     &1 


Cfockwise  from  top  lett  Village  Music, 
in  Mill  Valley,  California;  a  motchbook 
from  Vintage  Vinyl,  St.  Loui^,  Missouri; 
a  candle  from  the  Louisiana 
Music  Factory,  New  Orleans; 
sheet  music  at  Colony 
Records,  New  York  City;  the 
logo  for  Amoeba  Music 
of  Berkeley,  San  Francisco,  and 

Los  Angeles;  a  sticker  from 
Waterloo  Records,  Austin,  Texas;  Cutler's 
Record  Shop,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


s  a  mass  commodity,  the  vinyl  record  was  killed  off  so  long  ago 
that  it  would  seem  to  be  beyond  the  point  of  eulogizing.  But 
from  its  commercial  ashes  rose  a  special  breed  of  musical 
aesthete— people  who  guard  their  impeccably  categorized 
collections  with  obsessive<ompulsive  fervor.  These  vinyl  fe- 
tishists have  kept  a  vanishing  institution  alive:  the  record 
store.  Among  those  stores  that  still  deal  in  wax,  there  are  some  that  hove 
achieved  legendary  status.  Collectors  and  music  enthusiasts  spend  hours  comb- 
ing their  racks  for  a  bargain  find  or  that  elusive 
Don  Ho  LP.  Amoeba  Music,  with  branches  in 
Berkeley,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles, 
prides  Itself  on  being  one  of  the  world's 
largest  music  trading  posts.  Waterloo  Records 
has  been  the  epicenter  of  Austin's  thriving  mus 
scene  since  1982.  New  Orleans's  Louisiana  Music  Factory 
specializes  in  jazz,  blues,  Creole,  and  other  New  Orleans 
music.  John  Goddard  started  working  at  Mill  Valley,  California's  Village 
Music  as  a  teenager  in  the  late  50s,  bought  the  store  after  college  in  1968, 
and  has  turned  it  into  a  virtual  museum  of  musical  arcana,  with  over 
500,000  LPs  and  a  luminous  clientele  that  has  included  Cab  Calloway, 
Eric  Clapton,  Carlos  Santana,  and  Elvis  Costello.  The  Ernest  Tubb 
Record  Shop,  founded  in  1947  in  Nashville,  is  a  mecca  for  the  Grand 
Ole  Opry  crowd.  New  York's  Colony  Records,  on  Broadway,  has  catered 
to  show-tune  and  cabaret  aficionados  for  more  than  50  years.  And  the  Record 
Exchange  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  Cutler's  Record  Shop  of  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  while  a  bit  off  the  beaten  path,  have  inspired  pilgrimages  by  hard-core 
collectors  of  all  musical  persuasions.  Try  not  to  get  in  their  way.  —JOHN  GILLIE; 
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TOMATic.  Yellow  and  rose  goi 
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IFTH  AVENUE 


□RMATiON  OR  Catalogs  AT  1-877-RroAT( ' 
32826)  •  www.SEDATCOM 

AT  &  C  Geneve  and  S>vis5  A.O.S  C 
iEDAT  &  C"  SA,  Geneva,  Swii/jkl  \mj 
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When  the  road  pitches  or  bends,  the  S-Class  knows  precisely  what  to  do.  It  engages  Active  Body  Control,*  an  inspired  piece  of  techr 
that  instantly  detects  and  corrects  body  roll.  So  you  remain  level,  in  spite  of  the  road's  intentions.  And  again,  you're  reminded  th 
Mercedes-Benz  S-Class  is  perhaps  the  most  intuitive  car  ever  built.  Call  1-800-FOR-MERCEDES  or  visit  us  at  IVIBUSA.com.  The  S-« 


•Active  Body  Control  standard  witti  the  S600  or  S55  AMG  and  optional  with  the  S430  and  S500.  Active  Body  Control  replaces  the  Airmatic  Suspension  in  the  S430  and  S500.  AIR  BAGS  ARE  A  SUPPLEMENW  i'™ 
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I  REMEMBER  AIR  BAG  SAFETY:  BUCKLE  EVERYONE  AND  CHILDREN  IN  BACK! 


©2001  Mercedes-Benz  USA,  LLC.  A  DaimlerChrysler  Company 


KING  OF  KIKGS 

E  Elvis  lives-and  he  does, 
in  recent  books  and  movies  and  the 
spate  of  critical  examination 
sure  to  accompany  next  year's  silver 
anniversary  of  his  death-it's 
because  we  still  don't  know  what 
to  make  of  his  druggy,  bloated 
ruin.  Was  he  a  cultural  martyr  or 
a  junkie  cop-out? 


m 
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ike  flying-saucer  visits  and 
Roseanne  marital  spats,  Elvis  sightings  have  tinkled  out  in  the 
supermarket  tabloids  to  near  zero.  His  pale  specter  is  seldom 
spotted  prowling  the  aisles  of  all-night  convenience  stores, 
or  filling  up  the  gas  tank  on  the  outskirts  of  nowhere.  Elvis 
may  no  longer  be  making  cameo  appearances  in  the  Twilight 
Zone,  but  his  mystique— his  semi-holy  corona— retains  its 
lasting  hair-spray  hold.  In  books,  movies,  advertising,  and 
the  image  bank  of  postmodernism,  he's  as  in  demand  as 
ever.  Just  this  year  two  novels  starring  Elvis  hit  hardcovers: 
Elvis  in  the  Morning  (Harcourt  Brace),  a  bittersweet  valen- 
tine embroidered  by  William  F.  Buck- 
ley Jr.,  and  Elvis  and  Nixon  (Crown), 
by  Jonathan  Lowy,  a  farcical  docudra- 
ma  about  the  flipped-out  episode  when 
Elvis  met  with  Nixon  in  the  Oval  Of- 
fice, imploring  the  president  to  award 
him  a  special  drug-enforcement  badge 
so  that  he  could  hop  in  the  Batmobile 
and  bust  drug  dealers— Elvis,  Superstar  Supemarc!  Next 
year  will  bring  an  even  bigger  rollout  of  Elvisiana: 
2002  marks  the  silver  anniversary  of  Presley's  death 
at  his  Graceland  estate,  a  bonanza  opportunity  for  a 
commemorative  orgy  of  musical  repackagings,  souvenir 
merchandise  (already  announced:  a  line  of  Elviswear, 


THE  THICK  AND 
THIN  OF  IT 

Top,  Elvis,  2!  years  old, 

in  Miami,  1956. 

Right,  huffing  and 

puffing  circa  1977. 
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d/arsijal 


Saks  Fifth  Avenue 


www.raymondweil.conn 


WOLCOTT 


for  those  who  want  that  real-gone  look), 
and  high-end  editorial  pondering.  I  predict 
a  spate  of  intellectual  groin-pulls  in  the 
"Arts  and  Leisure"  pages  of  The  New 
York  Times. 

Born  in  Mississippi  on  January  8,  1935, 
Elvis  Presley  was  the  surviving  mem- 
ber of  what  his  mother,  Gladys,  be- 
lieved were  identical  twins:  brother  Jessie 
Garon  was  stillborn.  She  spoke  so  obses- 
sively of  the  dead  brother  that  he  became 
an  imaginary  companion  in  Elvis's  child- 
hood mind— "a  phantom  double,  a  secret 
sharer,  a  veritable  Doppelganger,"  to  quote 
one  biographer.  Jessie  Garon's  absent  pres- 
ence contributed  to  an  aching  feeling  of 
separation  and  sense  of  incompletion  in 
Elvis,  and  provided  rich  acreage  to  future 
psychohistorians.  Also  absent  from  Elvis's 
wonder  years  was  his  father,  Vernon,  a 
splinter  of  a  man  who  served  time  in  prison 
and  worked  at  a  defense  plant  during  the 
war,  leaving  Elvis  alone  with  his  mother, 
who  spoiled  him  like  crazy,  and  why  not?— 
he  was  all  she  had. 

On  a  sweltering  July  day  in  1954,  a  19- 
year-old  Elvis  walks  into  Sam  Phillips's 
Sun  Records  studio  in  Memphis  to  cut  a 
few  sides.  Elvis's  tame  musical  taste  vac- 
illates between  gospel  standards  and  the 
oleaginous  hits  of  Dean  Martin,  but  his 
look— lacquered  ducktail  hair  and  a  cock- 
atoo wardrobe  with  tropical  colors- 
smashes  the  sound  barrier  for  him.  After 
butchering  a  ballad  called  "I  Love  You  Be- 
cause" (from  "Love  Me  Tender"  to  "Can't 
Help  Falling  in  Love,"  Elvis's  droopy 
crooning  would  always  evoke  the  kitsch  of 
black-velvet  paintings),  he  messes  around 
with  "That's  All  Right"  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes  gives  popular  music  a 
bolt  of  white  lightning  that  leaves  the  first 
half  of  the  century  clipping  coupons  and 
eating  dust.  Welcome  to  the  jet  age,  baby! 
Cupped  in  an  oval  of  slap-back  reverb 
(Sam  Phillips's  production  trademark),  the 
plunky  guitars  and  clockwork  drumming 
in  the  Sun  sessions  carry  a  familiar  twang 
of  front-porch  jam  sessions,  but  the  self- 
parodying  swagger  of  Elvis's  vocalizing— 
his  quick,  jovial,  darting  command  of 
lyrics  and  rhythmic  inflections,  as  if  he 
were  capturing  all  sides  of  a  song  at  once— 
kisses  the  square  worid  good-bye  with  the 
same  cocky,  self-parodying  nonchalance 
Marlon  Brando  brought  to  Tlie  Wild  One, 
where  even  the  set  of  his  motorcycle  cap  is 
witty.  Elvis  and  Brando  are  mercury  balls 
whose  moves  and  mannerisms  seem  a  beat 
ahead  of  onlookers'  thoughts,  anticipating 
their  responses,  eluding  easy  categorization, 
and  making  detractors  look  as  stifT  and 
programmed  as  IBM  punch  cards. 

The  masterpiece  mentality  that  prevails 
in  cultural  appreciation  stipulates  that  last- 
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DEEP-FRIED  CAMELOT 

From  top:  Elvis  with  his  manager. 
Colonel  Tonn  Parker  (who  forced  him  to 

appear  in  a  series  of  lame  movies); 
showing  off  Graceland  (gold  piano  not 

visible)  and  one  of  his  many  cars, 

a  Rolls-Royce,  circa  1962;  at  home  with 

his  doting  mother,  Gladys, 

and  his  father,  Vernon,  an  ex-con, 

in  Memphis,  1958. 


ing  works  are  the  results  of  serious  con- 
ception, overarching  design,  Flaubertian  ■ 
dedication  to  fusspot  detail,  and  vast  ex-  iL 
penditures  of  hope,  energy,  and  resources.  I 
This  leaves  out  an  entire  factory-floor  tra- 
dition of  American  ingenuity  where  make-  \ 
do  problem-solving,  experimental  tinkering  ;( 
within  tight  budget  limits,  and  joshing  i 
teamwork  produced  the  films  of  Howard  ( 
Hawks,  the  glory  days  of  Marvel  Comics,  i 
and  the  golden  age  of  live  TV.  The  tracks  i 
recorded  over  two  years  at  Sun  Records  I 
and  preserved,  outtakes  and  all,  on  The  I 
Complete  Sun  Sessions  (RCA)  have  a  thick  < 
grain,  metallic  gleam,  and  playful,  mongrel  ( 
spirit  that  seem  to  belong  as  much  to  the  J 
garage  as  to  the  recording  studio.  These  l 
are  songs  built  for  joyriding. 

When  a  popular  Memphis  D.J.  named  ^ 
Dewey  Phillips  repeatedly  plays  Elvis's 
first  single,  "That's  All  Right,"  on  his  ra- 
dio show,  the  listener  response  is  electric. 
Soon  after,  Elvis  performs  his  first  live 
show,  and,  unlike  all  the  white  male  sing-ii 
ers  who  have  come  before,  he  doesn't  use^ 
the  bottom  half  of  his  body  simply  to  sup- j 
port  the  top  half;  earning  him  the  nick->; 
name  "Elvis  the  Pelvis,"  his  jumping-beani 
gyrations  and  pistoning  whip  female  fans 
to  squeals  of  hysteria  that  haven't  been  < 
heard  since  bobby-soxers  held  fainting* 
spells  in  front  of  Frank  Sinatra.  There'^ 
no  governing  Elvis's  hips  now.  They've 
cracked  the  combination  lock  of  Puritan 
repression.  His  exploits  scroll  across  the 
consciousness  of  the  nation  like  ticker- 
tape  news:  elvis  snubbed  on  grand  ol' 

OPRY  .  .  .  ELVIS  WINS  NEW  HEARTS  ON  LOU- 
ISIANA HAYRIDE  .  .  .  MANAGER  COLONEL  TOM 
PARKER  TAKES  SINGER  UNDER  VULTURE 
WING  .  .  .  ELVIS  HITS  BIG  WITH  "HEART-' 
BREAK  hotel"  .  .  .  HUMILIATED  ELVIS 
SINGS  "HOUND  DOG"  TO  BASSET  HOUND 
ON  STEVE  ALLEN'S  TONIGHT  SHOW  ... 
ELVIS  PERFORMS  ON  ED  SULLIVAN  PHO- 
TOGRAPHED ABOVE  THE  WAIST,  STUNT 
WATCHED  BY  OVER  80  PERCENT  OF  TV  AU- 
DIENCE .  .  .  ELVIS  TACKLES  CELLULOID  IN 
FIRST  PIC,  LOVE  ME  TENDER  .  .  .  TIME  MAGA- 
ZINE COMPARES  ELVIS  SCREEN  IMAGE  TO 
SAUSAGE  .  .  .  ELVIS  DATES  BEVY  OF  STAR- 
LETS . . .  tumult  applause  movie  posters 
magazine  covers  newspaper  editorials  white 
panties  pomade  pink  Cadillacs! 

Overwhelmed  by  fortune,  object  of  fan 
hysteria,  attacked  by  print-media  prisses. 
and  satirized  everywhere  ("Pelvis  chokes 
worried  moan  of  the  torch  song,  T  Al' 
most  Found  My  Mind,'"  runs  a  cartooi 
caption  in  Mad  magazine),  Elvis  seeks 
refuge  from  the  world's  gimme-gimme 
demands  by  buying  a  porticoed  mansior 
in  Memphis  called  Graceland.  It  become; 
more  than  a  home;  it  evolves  into  a  hillbilly 
deluxe  court,  a  royal  playpen  where  Elvis'f 
every  word  and  whim  are  law.  Outside 
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fascinating  rhytrim 


Riffs  on  fradition.Tfie  cut-out  cabriole  leg  flashes 
its  essence,  impelling  a  responsive  backbond  from 
tfie  chair  Rich  leather.  Warm  woods.  Raw  elements 
in  incendiary  combination.  Good  vibration.  Pushing 
the  boundaries  with  leaves  that  extend  an  intimate 
table  for  two  to  ten. 


7776  Dancer  Table  in  solid  black  cherry,  $1,799. 
Or  sit  this  one  out  on  the  Tango  Chair  $329. 


For  the  Crate  and  Barrel  store  nearest  you,  call  800.996.9960 
or  visit  crateandbarrel.com 


rhythm  and  hues 


An  elemental  composition  of  earth,  water, 
air  and  fire-and  ttie  maestms  who  dare 
have  a  hand  in  creation,  From  a  select 
quarry  in  France  the  plasticity  of  clay 
is  transformed  to  stoneware,  and 
frozen  in  time  by  fire,  Pooling  at 
precisely  1250°C  the  radiant  glaze 
is  the  signature  of  the  forces  of 
nature  conducted  by  man.  Now 
playing  at  a  Crate  and  Barrel 
near  you. 

Samoa^  5-piece  place  setting, 
$59.95 


For  the  Crate  and  Barrel  store 
nearest  you,  call  800.996.9960 
or  visit  crateandbarrel.com 
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The  year  of  Bobby 
Kennedy's  and 
Martin  Luther  King's 
assassinations 
finds  Elvis  at  the 
midget  depths 
of  relevance. 
He  needs  to  fight 
his  way  back 
to  center  court. 


jandemonium  and  the  prying  photogra- 
)hers  and  reporters;  inside,  privacy  and 
:ontrol  maintained  by  a  smootii-running 
nachine  staffed  by  a  flying  wedge  of  good 
)!'  boys  called  "the  Guys"  or  "the  Mem- 
phis Mafia."  Their  proud  emblem  is  TCB 
vith  a  lightning  bolt,  meaning,  "Taking 
2aK  of  Business— in  a  flash!"  (When  he 
vas  a  child  Elvis's  comic-book  hero  was 
"aptain  Marvel,  whose  lightning-bolt  in- 
lignia  and  costume  Elvis  copied  and  Lib- 
;race'd  up  into  a  studded  white  jumpsuit 
ind  cape.)  Within  this  deep-fried  Came- 
ot,  the  King  of  Rock  'n'  Roll  is  pampered 
ike  a  prince.  When  His  Highness  is  dis- 
)leased,  darkness  falls  across  Elvisworld 
Jntil  the  next  cheeseburger  is  summoned. 
^e  and  his  flunkies  devour  junk  food  like 


teenagers,  take  speed  to  keep 
themselves  buzzing,  race  slot 
cars,  play  pranks,  wage  squirt- 
gun  battles,  cherry-pick  girls 
for  the  royal  bedchamber 
(Elvis  prefers  virgins),  spy  on 
women  through  a  two-way 
mirror,  and  keep  a  pet  chimp 
named  Scatter  that  Elvis's  gang 
teaches  to  drink  in  order  to 
provoke  even  more  uproari- 
ous mischief  such  as  flipping 
up  women's  skirts.  Not  exact- 
ly a  sparkling  night  at  Noel 
Coward's. 

In  retrospect,  everyone 
agrees  that  Elvis's  stint  in  the 
army  in  1958  was  a  debacle 
that  put  his  career  on  hold, 
wrenched  him  from 
his  doting  moth- 
er, who  died  as  he 
was  due  to  leave 
for  Germany  (the 
defining  moment  in 
Elvis's  adult  life), 
and  got  him  even 
more  hopped  up  on  speed,  which  soldiers 
would  take  so  they  could  stay  awake  on 
duty.  It  was  while  overseas  that  Elvis  also 
met  a  nymphet  named  Priscilla  Beaulieu, 
whom  he  would  make  the  mistake  of  mar- 
rying in  1967  (a  mistake  because  Elvis 
never  wanted  to  behave  as  anything  but  a 
bachelor).  The  compound  loss  of  mother, 
career  momentum,  and  contact  with  his 
audience  took  the  fight  out  of  him.  The 
Elvis  who  re-enters  show  business  as  a 
civilian  in  1960  is  a  shaky  pod-person,  a 
tan  eunuch  sentenced  by  Colonel  Parker 
to  star  in  a  series  of  innocuous  movies 
spit  out  like  chewed  gum.  Debate  still 
rages  in  monasteries  and  laundry  rooms 
across  the  land  over  which  Elvis  film 
leaves  the  biggest  blotch.  Is  it  Tickle  Me, 
It  Happened  at  the  World's  Fair,  or  Kissin 
Cousins,  in  which  Elvis  played  twins,  thus 
splitting  himself  into  two  bad  actors?  In- 
dividual eek  factors  aside,  the  post-army 
films  together  amount  to  a  long  spool  of 
indignity.  The  albums  also  dragged  bot- 
tom. John  Lennon's  epitaph  still  holds 
true:  "Elvis  died  the  day  he  went  into  the 
army." 

Dead,  he  refuses  to  stay  buried,  resur- 
recting his  career  and  legend  not  once  but 
twice.  The  first  resurrection  occurs  in  1968 
with  the  broadcast  of  Singer  Presents  Elvis 
on  NBC.  (So  called  because  the  Singer 
corporation  was  the  sponsor.)  Nineteen 
sixty-eight,  the  year  of  Bobby  Kennedy's 
and  Martin  Luther  King's  assassinations 
and  the  riots  at  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion in  Chicago,  finds  Elvis  at  the  midget 
depths  of  musical  and  social  relevance. 
While  the  Beatles,  the  Rolling  Stones,  the 


Who,  and  Bob  Dylan  fire  electrons  with 
ringing  guitars  and  flaying  lyrics,  Elvis's 
records  continue  to  drip  sap.  He  needs  to 
fight  his  way  back  to  center  court,  prove 
he  still  has  the  chops.  The  broadcast  (avail- 
able on  videotape  and  DVD)  proves  a  tri- 
umph as  Elvis  rises  to  the  challenge  after 
much  trepidation  and  belts  home  his  old 
hits  with  jubilant  conviction.  The  musical 
arrangements  of  Billy  Goldenberg  and 
Bones  Howe  update  Elvis's  sound,  unclog- 
ging  all  the  cotton  candy  from  his  sound- 
track albums  and  releasing  a  fat  and  sassy 
blast  of  Memphis  soul.  Elvis  now  has  a 
brass  section  behind  him  that  can  send 
him  into  battle. 

The  success  of  the  Singer  special  leads 
to  the  second  resurrection,  Elvis's  con- 
quering of  Las  Vegas  in  the  summer  of 
1969.  Having  made  a  mortifying  debut  in 
Vegas  early  in  his  career,  when  he  was 
billed  as  "The  Atomic  Powered  Singer," 
Elvis  has  personal  incentive  to  put  on  a 
show  that'll  blow  the  toupees  off  those 
high  rollers  and  their  hideous  wives.  Where 
a  swiveler  like  singer  Tom  Jones,  pelted 
with  panties  and  room  keys  from  deliri- 
ous female  fans  in  his  act  at  the  Flamin- 
go, slings  his  moneymaker  around  with 
abandon,  Elvis  disciplines  and  choreo- 
graphs his  erotic  charade  for  maximum 
delayed-gratification  payoff,  trading  in  his 
black  leather  for  a  karate  wardrobe  (and, 
later,  the  famous  Captain  Marvel  jump- 
suit) and  letting  the  music  climb  a  ladder 
of  arousal  before  he  presides  over  the  cli- 
max, striking  a  series  of  victorious  poses 
drawn  from  martial  arts  and  Greek  myth. 
No  longer  consumed  by  the  Dionysian  en- 
ergies of  his  youth,  he's  now  in  command 
of  those  energies,  unleashing  them  like 
neon  thunderbolts. 

Elvis  does  more  than  dazzle  the  beehive 
brigade.  He  reawakens  the  ardor  of  jad- 
ed rock  writers  who  had  relegated  him 
to  the  dinosaur  bog.  Elvis  and  Colonel 
Parker  never  catered  to  critics  in  the  past— 
they  didn't  have  to— but  this  time  furry 
members  of  the  New  York  pop-culture  in- 
telligentsia were  flown  into  town  on  Kirk 
Kerkorian's  private  jet  to  witness  Elvis's 
Hilton  debut.  From  their  typewriters  issues 
the  good  word  that  this  show-business 
miracle  is  no  desert  mirage.  (A  judgment 
recently  seconded  by  Marc  Weingarten  of 
Slate,  extolling  RCA's  2001  release  of  Elvis 
Live  in  Las  Vegas,  a  four-disc  set  that 
showcases  the  thunderation  of  Elvis  in  all 
his  spangled  vainglory,  chugging  through 
"Suspicious  Minds,"  scaling  the  corny 
heights  of  "The  Impossible  Dream,"  and 
performing  Marty  Robbins's  "You  Gave  Me 
a  Mountain"  with  disarming  intimacy.) 

As  thrilling  and  inspirational  as  the 
Singer  special  and  the  Vegas  comeback 
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nly  one  can  assess  the  health  of  your  portfolio. 


Complimentary  Initial  Consultation.  Okay,  so  we  don't  make  house 
calls.  But,  at  Charles  Schwab,  an  Investment  Specialist  will  sit  down 
with  you  and  discuss  your  financial  goals.  With  a  one-on-one  consulta- 
tion that  offers  just  the  expert  advice  you'd  expect  from  us. 

Objective.  Uncomplicated.  And  not  driven  by  commission. 

And  that  expert  advice  covers  everything  from  college  and  retirement 
planning  to  trust  and  estate  issues.  So  during  your  consultation  we  can 
discuss  a  plan  of  action  that: 

•  Assesses  your  current  investment  strategy 

•  Recommends  changes  to  achieve  your  goals 

•  Suggests  strategies  to  protect  and  preserve  your  assets 

•  Factors  in  how  the  new  tax  laws  affect  your  retirement 


But  most  importantly,  you  can  rest  assured  that  you're 
getting  the  kind  of  advice  you  can  feel  very  comfortable 
with.  And  we  promise  it  won't  hurt  a  bit. 

Call  us  to  sign  up  for  your  complimentary  initial 
consultation  and  you'll  also  receive  our  planning  guide. 


charles  SCHWAB 


1-800-790-3807 


schwab.com 


403  locations  nationwide 


©2001  Charles  Schwab  &  Co..  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Member  SIPC/NYSE  {090M4571). 
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are,  Ihey  resound  as  bombastic  feats,  not 
artistic  breakthroughs.  Personally  buoyed, 
Elvis  doesn't  capitalize  by  digging  deeper 
into  himself  or  striking  out  in  new  direc- 
tions; he  simply  settles  into  a  more  flam- 
boyant rut,  playing  regular  Vegas  engage- 
ments—taking the  stage  to  the  apocalyptic 
strains  of  Richard  Strauss's  "Also  Sprach 
Zarathustra"— until  they  too  become  a  joy- 
less, unchallenging  grind.  In  his  sealed-otT 
domain,  Elvis  maintains  an  illusion  of 
mastery— an  illusion  because  all  the  cool 
toys  in  the  catalogue  and  bouffant  starlets 
on  the  studio  lot  can't  keep  the  demons 
of  doubt,  insecurity,  and  low  self-esteem 
from  nesting  in  his  night  brain.  In  the 
mid-60s,  searching  for  answers  like  so 
many  wayfarers  in  this  fallen  sphere,  Elvis 
latched  on  to  a  hairdresser-slash-mystic 
guru  named  Larry  Geller,  who  gave  him 
copies  of  occult-bookstore  classics  such 
as  Autobiography  of  a  Yogi  and  The  Im- 
personal Life  to  aid  him  in  his  spiritual 
quest.  Elvis's  mind  opens  like  a  million- 
petaled  Blakean  blossom.  He  and  Geller 
mull  over  these  texts  and  others  for  hours, 
stupefying  and  annoying  everyone  else 
within  listening  range.  The  Guys  want 
to  play  football  or  corral  some  nookie, 
and  here's  the  boss  giving  himself  eye- 
strain searching  for  the  meaning  of  life. 
Elvis's  Technicolor  epiphany  comes  when 
he  and  his  entourage  are  driving  through 
Arizona  and  he  spots  a  cloud  with  the 
face  of  Joseph  Stalin.  Instead  of  being 
freaked  by  a  cloud  bearing  a  dictator's 
likeness,  he  has  the  bus  pull  over  and  wel- 
comes this  vision  as  a  calling  card  from 
Christ.  In  his  euphoria  Elvis  believes  he 
has  finally  broken  through  to  a  higher 
plane,  but  it  will  prove  to  be  a  trampo- 
line, his  manic  highs  followed  by  depres- 
sive lows. 

Meanwhile,  everything  around  him  un- 
winds. Elvis,  who  finds  intimate  relations 
with  mothers  abhorrent,  recoils  from  hav- 
ing sex  with  Priscilla  after  she  gives  birth 
to  their  daughter,  Lisa  Marie,  in  1968; 
starved  for  attention  and  exasperated  by 
her  husband's  infidelities,  Priscilla  begins 
an  affair  with  a  karate  instructor,  an  act  of 
retaliation  that  knees  Elvis  right  where  it 
hurts,  in  his  male  pride— the  karate  in- 
structor being  the  true  martial  artist  Elvis 
only  pretends  to  be.  (Elvis  and  Priscilla 
begin  divorce  proceedings  in  1972.)  Elvis's 
drug  intake  and  Colonel  Parker's  gam- 
bling debts  begin  to  skyrocket  in  unison, 
as  if  the  two  of  them  were  in  unconscious 
competition  to  see  who  can  flame  out 
first.  Elvis  wins  and,  by  winning,  loses. 
Morose,  overweight,  zonked,  physically 
feeble  (he  needs  to  be  helped  to  and  from 
the  bathroom),  and  emotionally  infantil- 
ized,  Elvis  turns  his  bedroom  at  Grace- 
land  into  an  air-conditioned  womb.  In  the 
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THE  HARDEST-WORKfNG  TRUSS 
IN  SHOW  BUSINESS 

The  latter-day  Elvis  showing  off  his 

karate-esque  moves  in  concert. 

No  longer  consumed  by  the  Dionysian 

energies  of  his  youth,  he  was  now  in 

command  of  those  energies,  unleashing 

them  like  neon  thunderbolts. 


end,  the  tension  between  what  the  wor 
expects  and  what  he  has  left  to  give,  b 
tween  the  image  stamped  in  everyone 
mind  and  the  flabby  face  he  sees  in  th 
mirror,  between  the  extravagance  of  hi 
lifestyle  and  the  poverty  of  his  inner  n 
sources,  becomes  unbearable— he  crack; 
On  August  16,  1977,  Elvis  Presley  is  foun( 
facedown  on  the  bathroom  carpet,  his 
jamas  around  his  ankles,  the  body  c^ 
The  autopsy  reveals  that  the  cause  of  deal 
was  polypharmacy:  14  drugs  were  detect! 
ed  in  his  system,  a  jumbo  cocktail  mn 
that  included  large  amounts  of  codeine  and 
methaqualone  (quaaludes).  He  had  turned 
his  body  into  a  toxic  blender. 

Like  Jesus's  death,  Elvis's  inspired  rival 
gospels.  The  rough  draft  of  the  pro- 
fane tabloid  version  appeared  in  his 
lifetime  and  helped  feed  his  paranoid  spi 
ral— a  bombshell  book,  Elvis:  What  Hap-  ^ 
pened?.  by  Steve  Dunleavy,  who  took  the 
tattling  of  three  disgruntled  members  of 
the  Memphis  Mafia  and  whipped  it  into  a 
frenzy.  This  expose  provided  the  first  in- 
side peek  at  Elvis's  drug  use,  sexual  pec- 
cadilloes, and  violent  tantrums  (shooting 
out  a  TV  screen  because  he  couldn't  stom- 
ach looking  at  Robert  Goulet— understand- 
able, perhaps).  Its  debunkery  helped  pro- 
vide the  dirt  and  ammo  for  Elvis.  Albert 
Goldman's  biography,  published  in  1981,  a 
best-seller  that  dove  even  deeper  into  the 
dirty  hamper  and  medicine  cabinet.  It 
portrayed  Elvis  in  his  final  days  as  a  Baby 
Huey  in  soiled  diapers,  a  junkie  lost  in  a 
stupor,  his  pasty  skin  dotted  like  an  old 
newspaper  photo  from  years  of  needle 
abuse.  To  Goldman,  a  Jewish  hipster  and 
jazz  buff  whose  zap-gun  journalism  mim- 
icked the  velocity  and  shock  tactics  of 
sick  humorists  such  as  Philip  Roth  and 
Lenny  Bruce,  Elvis's  slow  fade  wasn't 
something  to  sentimentalize.  It  was  a  ship- 
stick  farce,  a  tacky  spectacle.  A  desokiic 
monarch  surrounded  by  the  shattered 
pieces  of  his  dreams,  Elvis  wasn't  Charles 
Foster  Kane  sleepwalking  through  Xan- 
adu—his follies  lacked  a  grand  Gothic  di- 
mension. Graceland  was  closer  to  Howdy 
Doodyland. 

The  book,  which  in  later  years  would 
serve  as  People's  Exhibit  No.  1  in  the  sor- 
did new  genre  of  "bio-porn,"  provoked  an 
outcry  and  backlash  that  in  turn  inspired  a 
major  reclamation  project  to  retrieve  Elvis's 
reputation  from  the  gutter  and  restore  the 
luster  to  his  gold  lame  suit.  The  fundamen- 
tal text  of  this  official  gospel  is  Peter  Gural- 
nick's  two-part  opus.  Last  Train  to  Mem- 
phis and  Careless  Love.  Conscientious,  fair- 
minded,  panoramic  in  scope,  monumental 
in  size,  a  procession  march  through  the 
past  scored  to  a  grave  sense  of  mission, 
this  is  a  biography  written  in  presidential 
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Its  not  often  a 
two-hour  ride  lasts  a  lifetime. 

Talk  to  most  motorcyclists,  and  they'll  tell  you  riding  is 
much  more  than  a  hobby  They'll  tell  you  how  one  ride  can 
get  inside  of  you,  and  stay  with  you  forever 

This  same  phenomenon  happens  on  another  level  at 
every  Ride  for  Kids  event  Each  ride  works  to  improve  the 
lives  of  kids  who  have  been  diagnosed  with  childhood  brain 
tumors  by  raising  funds  for  medical  research. 

Our  progress  is  encouraging.  In  1984,  a  child  who  was 
diagnosed  with  a  brain  tumor  was  expected  to  live  only  five 
more  months.  Today  medical  advancements  allow  that  same 
child  to  live  another  three  years,  which  is  three  more  years 
of  being  a  kid,  and  three  more  years  to  find  a  cure. 

Every  year,  with  Honda's  support,  more  than  10,000 
motorcyclists  devote  their  time,  money  and  energy  to  the 
Ride  for  Kids  program.  However,  everyone's  ultimate  goal 
of  discovering  the  cause  of  childhood  brain  tumors,  and 
finding  a  cure,  remains  many  rides  away 

In  the  meantime,  Honda  will  continue  to  nurture  this 
program.  Because,  while  the  ride  may  only  last  for  a  day  it 
leaves  us  with  hope  that  lasts  a  lifetime. 


The  power  of  dreams: 


prose,  full  of  sonorous  trumpet 
notes.  In  the  preface  to  the  second 
volume,  Guralnick  intones,  "The 
story  of  Elvis'  inexorable  decline  . . . 
is  neither  a  simple  nor  a  monolithic 
one,  and  it  may  have  no  greater 
moral  than  the  story  of  Job  or 
Sophocles's  Oedipus  Rex:  Count  no 
man  lucky  until  he  has  reached  his 
journey's  end." 

Guralnick's  biography  was  greet- 
ed by  critics  with  a  rapture  and 
gratitude  born  of  relief.  Typical 
was  Terrence  Rafferty's  review  of 
the  second  volume  in  GQ:  "Gu- 
ralnick writes  with  such  profound 
sympathy  for  his  subject  that  Elvis' 
fate,  though  excruciating  to  read 
about  [several  times  Terry 
had  to  set  aside  his  sand- 
wich], isn't  shocking,  as  it 
was,  for  example,  in  Al- 
bert  Goldman's   loath- 
some 1981  biography.  Gu- 


Elvis  may  have 
betrayed  his  natural 
talent,  but  we've 
embraced  that 
betrayal,  preferring 
the  plastic 
facsimile  he  became 
to  the  breaking 
news  he  once  was. 


ralnick,  working  with  the  same  basic  ma- 
terial, shows  us  a  terribly  unhappy  and 
frustrated  man.  I  know  which  version  I 
believe."  The  critics  believed  what  they 
wanted  to  believe  because  their  faith  had 
been  restored. 

The  gulf  between  the  sacred  and  pro- 
fane gospels  of  Elvis  goes  deeper  than  a 
dispute  over  sympathetic  tone  or  factuali- 
ty.  It's  a  matter  of  responsibility,  the  con- 
tent of  one's  character.  To  Guralnick  and 
his  fellow  scribes,  Elvis's  downfall  was  the 
fulfillment  and  conclusion  of  a  tragic  des- 
tiny—the "inexorable"  splat  of  a  life  that 
soared  too  high  too  soon  too  fast.  To  Gold- 
man, however,  Elvis's  destruction  wasn't 
the  end  product  of  forces  beyond  his  con- 
trol; it  was  rooted  in  a  protracted  failure 
of  nerve,  a  permanent  arrested  develop- 


ment that  he  stubbornly  defend- 
ed and  indulged  in  order  to 
avoid  making  hard  adult  deci- 
sions. Elvis  Presley  was  an  aston- 
ishing man-child  who  never  became  a 
man— a  mama's  boy  who  needed  to  be  ba- 
bied to  the  bitter  end.  Where  the  sacred 
gospel  elevates  Elvis  into  a  handy,  senti- 
mental, all-purpose  martyr  symbol,  the  al- 
ternative version  at  least  grants  him  the 
agency  of  choosing  the  life  he  led  and  the 
death  he  met.  In  a  1991  follow-up  book, 
Elvis:  Tlie  Last  24  Hours,  Goldman  goes 
even  further,  asserting  that  Elvis's  death 
wasn't  due  to  heart  failure  or  accidental 
overdose.  It  was  his  most  volitional  act  of 
all:  suicide.  He  took  what  Hemingway 
called  the  Big  Out. 

Elvis  had  three  megadoses  of  barbitu- 
rates, tranquilizers,  and  painkillers  (such 
as  Demerol)  administered  each  day, 
which  he  called  "attacks."  Instead  of  spac- 
ing them  out  at  the  usual  intervals  that 
August  afternoon,  Elvis— despondent,  be- 
trayed by  his  former  bodyguards,  unable 
to  face  the  prospect  of  touring  again  look- 
ing so  tremendously  out  of  shape,  lacking 
the  will  to  persevere,  making  veiled  refer- 
ences to  suicide  to  those  around  him— 
hoarded  his  stash  and  gave  himself  an  in- 
tentional overdose.  He  did  not  slip  peace- 
fully into  easeful  death.  The  state  of  his 
body  revealed  signs  of  paroxysm. 

Unlike  Elvis,  Elvis:  The  Last  24  Hours 
isn't  a  mocking  graveyard  jig.  It's  a 
concise,  subdued  reconstruction, 
ironic  in  spots  (Elvis  consoles  a  man 
whose  wife  had  left  him  by  hanging  a  pro- 
tective arm  around  him,  leading  him  to 
the  window,  and  offering  these  words  of 
comfort:  "Son,  just  remember  this:  some- 
where out  there  is  an  eighteen-year-old 
piece  of  ass  just  waiting  for  you").  Gold- 


man saves  his  most  damning  words  foi 
the  end,  writing  in  the  afterword: 

What  is  most  lacking  in  the  life  of  an  Elvi; 
Presley  is  precisely  what  you  see  on  even 
page  of  the  biography  of  a  Charlie  Parker- 
a  passionate  commitment  to  art,  to  self 
expression,  to  the  struggle  to  put  into  musii 
the  hard-earned  wisdom  of  a  life  that  througl 
its  very  extravagance  revealed  many  truth; 
about  the  human  condition.  Elvis  Presley  nev 
er  stood  for  anything.  He  made  no  sacrifices 
fought  no  battles,  suffered  no  martyrdom 
never  raised  a  finger  to  struggle  on  behalf  o 
what  he  believed  or  claimed  to  believe. 

His  suicide,  therefore,  was  his  final  ac 
of  cowardice,  the  ultimate  cave-in  of  weal 
character. 

Intellectually,  I  agree  with  Goldm;in 
indictment  of  Elvis's  shanking  of  his  aspi 
rations;  emotionally,  I've  come  to  feel  pit; 
and  forgiveness.  "An  artist  is  his  owi 
fault,"  to  quote  John  O'Hara,  and  Elvi- 
was  his.  In  a  culture  less  morbidly  ob 
sessed  with  celebrity,  less  inflated  witl 
myth-mongering  and  critical  hyperbole 
his  flaws  and  accomplishments  would  b< 
allowed  to  rise,  sink,  and  find  their  prop 
er  level  on  a  human  scale.  Elvis  may  hav 
betrayed  his  natural  talent  and  turne( 
into  a  parade  float,  but  we've  embrace( 
that  betrayal,  preferring  the  plastic  fac 
simile  that  he  became  to  the  breakin; 
news  he  once  was.  From  Elvis  to  Marilyi 
Monroe  to  J.F.K.  to  Jackie  O  to  Jame 
Dean  to  Princess  Diana  to  all  the  othe 
Madame  Tussaud's  dummies,  the  media 
entertainment  industry  has  exploited  it 
icons  past  the  point  where  their  person;' 
examples  have  anything  vital  to  offci 
Popular  culture  is  suffering  from  icon  ex 
haustion,  having  milked  its  sacred  cow 
dry.  The  dead  stars  we  profess  to  lev 
won't  live  again  for  us  until  they're  allowci 
forgiving  rest.  D 
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Mourning  in  New  York 

The  devastation  of  his  city  and 

the  death  (on  Fhght  11)  of  his  friend  Berry 

Berenson  left  the  author  obsessed  with 

Osama  bin  Laden.  His  Safra  and  Chandra  Levy 

inquiries  continue,  but  this  month  a 

best-selhng  crime  writer  is  first  and  foremost 

a  New  Yorker-and  an  American 


e  Americans  had  been  warned  for 
long  time  that  we  were  going  to  get  it— some  icind  of  terrori: 
act  in  our  own  country— from  Osama  bin  Laden,  the  ric 
Saudi  Arabian  despot  who  hates  Americans  with  the  sam 
intensity  that  Hitler  hated  Jews.  When  the  attack  came,  o 
September  II,  it  was  more  shocking  than  anyone  could  hav 
imagined,  probably  the  most  brilliantly  conceived  war  pla 
in  the  annals  of  terrorism.  Bin  Laden  has  claimed  a  plac 
among  history's  most  evil  characters,  right  along  with  Attil 
and  Genghis  Khan.  I  find  I  cannot  stop  looking  at  him,  n 
matter  how  many  times  I  watch  videos  of  him  in  his  whit 
robes  in  his  desert  camps  in  Afghanistan,  firing  a  rifle  o 
beaming  with  pride  at  his  son's  wedding.  Hearing  the  detail 
come  out  that  day,  learning  that  the  terrorists  had  used  ou 
planes  and  our  citizens  as  human  bombs,  I  tried  to  imagin 
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the  victory  party  bin  Laden  must  have  been  having  in  some 
mountain  cave,  watching  the  planes  on  TV  impacting  on  the 
World  Trade  Center,  seeing  the  mighty  Twin  Towers  crash  to  earth, 
realizing  that  he  had  literally  closed  down  a  great  city.  I  thought  of 
him  clapping  and  laughing  in  delight,  saluting  the  bravery  and 
holiness  of  his  pilots,  who  had  learned  to  fly  in  American  flight 
schools  and  then  committed  suicide  for  him  on  their  first  and  only 
missions,  after  passing— all  19  of  them— through  our  security  sys- 
tems, with  their  knives  and  box  cutters  undetected.  Working  in  se- 
curity at  airports  is  just  short  of  a  minimum-wage  job,  for  which 
only  a  minimal  amount  of  training  is  required. 

Almost  immediately  I  had  word  that  a  friend.  Berry  Berenson, 
had  been  on  the  first  plane  that  hit  the  World  Trade  Center.  Berry 
was  the  widow  of  the  late  film  star  Anthony  Perkins.  Sue  Mengers, 
who  had  been  Perkins's  agent  for  years,  was  the  first  to  know.  She 
called  the  New  York  agent  Boaty  Boatwright,  who  called  Knopf 
editor  Shelly  Wanger,  who  called  my  brother,  the  journalist  John 
Gregory  Dunne,  who  called  me.  Berry  was  the  sister  of  the 
actress-model  Marisa  Berenson  and  the  mother  of  two  sons,  Os- 
good and  Elvis  Perkins,  an  actor  and  an  artist.  Her  grandmoth- 
er was  the  great  Parisian  couturiere  Elsa  Schiaparelli,  who  in- 
troduced the  color  shocking  pink  way  back  in  the  40s.  Berry 
met  Tony,  for  whom  she  had  had  a  secret  passion,  in  the  Mo- 
jave  Desert  on  the  location  of  a  film  I  co-produced  called  Play 
It  as  It  Lays,  based  on  Joan  Didions  novel,  in  which  Tony  starred 
with  Tuesday  Weld.  Berry  was  young,  beautiful,  a  successful  pho- 
tographer, and  a  great  friend  of  the  future  director  Joel  Schu- 
macher, who  was  the  costume  designer  on  the  film.  He  brought 


The  airports  were  closed,  as  were  the  bridges  and  tunnels : 
the  city.  You  could  hear  sirens  from  morning  to  night,  and  in  pa 
of  the  city  the  electric  stench  of  burning  plastic  filled  the  air.  I  had 
sat  at  a  television  set  for  three  days  straight  since  the  assassination ' 
of  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  Schools  were  let  out,  businesses  wen 
closed,  crowds  of  dazed  people  walked  in  the  streets.  Public  trans 
portation  was  shut  down.  In  all  my  life,  I've  never  felt  so  proud  to  b< 
a  New  Yorker.  By  the  second  day,  people  were  buying  flags  and  go 
ing  to  candlelight  vigils.  Acquaintances  hugged  one  another  on  th« 
streets.  President  Bush  spoke  powerfully  at  a  prayer  service  at  thf 
National  Cathedral  in  Washington,  and  our  country  united  be 
hind  him.  In  New  York,  people  cheered  police  cars  and  fire  trucia , 
carrying  crews  to  their  grisly  tasks  in  Lower  Manhattan.  When ! 
stopped  by  the  local  firehouse  to  leave  a  check  for  the  widows  an^  I 
children  of  firemen  and  policemen  killed  during  the  tragedy,  the 
sidewalk  outside  was  covered  with  floral  tributes  from  the  public  and 
notes  written  by  children  thanking  the  rescue  workers  for  what  the)  I 
were  doing.  Volunteers  stood  in  line  for  hours  at  hospitals  waiting  tc  I 
give  blood.  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stripped  its  famously  elegant  windows  I 
of  expensive  clothes  and  replaced  them  with  baskets  of  white  lilieij 
and  white  gladioli  and  the  words  "With  Sadness."  Two  blocks  up! 
Fifth  Avenue,  at  the  newly  renovated  Cartier,  the  windows  containei 
no  diamond  necklaces,  no  sapphire  bracelets,  just  plain  silver  frames  | 
with  the  message  cartier  salutes  the  spirit  of  new  york  city 
At  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  thousands  of  people  waited  patiently  it  j 
line  to  get  into  a  memorial  Mass  given  by  Cardinal  Edward  Ega 

The  hero  of  New  York  turned  out  to  be  Mayor  Rudy  Giulianis^ 
who,  in  the  twilight  months  of  his  last  term  in  office,  surpasseo 


In  all  my  life,  IVe  never  felt  so  proud  to  be  a  New  Yorker. 


Berry  out  to  the  set  in  Pearblossom,  California.  Berry  and  Tony 
fell  in  love,  married,  and  had  a  good  life  together.  I  can't  stop 
thinking  what  those  25  minutes  must  have  been  like  for  Berry 
and  the  other  passengers  as  the  hijackers  took  over  their  plane 
and  redirected  it  to  the  World  Trade  Center. 

As  long  as  it  had  to  happen,  I'm  glad  I  was  here  to  witness  a  city 
under  siege.  I  first  called  to  check  on  my  son  and  my  granddaugh- 
ter, and  they  were  O.K.  Everyone  has  a  story  about  where  they  were 
and  how  they  heard  and  whom  they  called  the  day  of  the  attack. 
In  the  Vanity  Fair  oflice  on  the  22nd  floor  of  the  Conde  Nast  Build- 
ing in  Times  Square,  there  was  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  World 
Trade  Center,  and  members  of  our  stafl"  watched  the  attack  like  a 
silent  movie  as  it  was  happening.  "I  saw  this  huge  plane  flying  very- 
low  toward  the  building.  We  knew  we  were  under  attack.  Everybody 
was  transfixed.  When  the  towers" started  falling,  you  could  hardly 
keep  watching,"  says  Martha  Hurley,  a  senior  production  manager. 
Matt  Trainor,  24,  who  graduated  from  Duke  University  two  years 
ago,  is  the  editorial  associate  who  works  for  Graydon  Carter.  Matt 
shares  an  apartment  with  several  Duke  classmates  at  Rector  and 
West  Streets,  just  three  blocks  south  of  the  Twin  Towers.  That  morn- 
ing he  was  running  late  and  still  had  to  drop  ofl"  15  shirts  at  the  laun- 
dry. He  hadn't  learned  about  the  first  jet  hitting  the  building  yet, 
but  he  heard  a  plane  flying  over  and  saw  it  crash  into  the  south  tow- 
er. He  ran  50  yards  toward  Battery  Park  and  called  Punch  Hutton, 
Graydon's  assistant,  asking  her  to  contact  his  family  and  tell  them 
he  was  all  right.  He  could  see  people  jumping  out  of  the  burn- 
ing building.  (There  have  been  photographs  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  of  people  jumping  out  of  windows— one  couple  hand 
in  hand— but  there  has  been  very  little  footage  of  falling  victims 
shown  on  local  television,  although  such  footage  has  been  seen 
on  British  and  European  TV.)  Then,  Malt  tells  me,  there  was  a 
"colossal  boom,"  and  he  witnessed  the  collapse  of  the  south  tower. 
He  was  totally  covered  in  dust  and  debris  and  enveloped  in  such 
pitch-darkness  that  he  did  not  see  the  fall  of  the  second  tower. 


himself  in  the  strong,  calming  leadership  the  city  needed  so  badi 
ly  during  those  terrible  days.  He  was  like  a  general  leading  hi!| 
troops.  "It  could  be  the  most  jarring  event  in  American  history,' 
he  said  at  one  of  his  stops  in  the  area  that  became  known  asil 
Ground  Zero.  He  spoke  frankly  and  honestly  about  the  number  olrf 
injured  and  missing,  as  well  as  the  unlikelihood  after  the  fifth  dajJ 
that  anyone  was  still  alive  in  the  rubble.  He  attended  the  funerals  ol| 
firemen,  comforted  the  bereaved,  even  gave  away  a  bride  in  mania 
in  order  to  fulfill  a  promise  he  had  made  to  her  after  her  firefightJ 
er  brother,  who  would  have  given  her  away,  died  in  August  battHnflj 
a  three-alarm  fire  on  Staten  Island.  Giuliani  will  leave  office  with 
the  stature  of  the  legendary  Mayor  Fiorello  La  Guardia. 


A 


discordant  note  in  the  inspiring  national  unity  was  voiced  bjj 
the  two  leading  television  evangelists  of  the  religious  right 
Jerry  Falwell  and  Pat  Robertson,  who  appeared  on  the  Chris-  \ 
tian  Broadcasting  Network's  700  Club.  Sounding  like  Savonarola 
the  15th-century  preacher  who  railed  at  sinners  in  the  church 
and  state,  Falwell  said.  "God  continues  to  lift  the  curtain  and  allow  ] 
the  enemies  of  America  to  give  us  probably  what  we  deserve.' 
Pat  Robertson  responded.  "Jerry,  that's  my  feeling."  Falwell  con 
tinned.  "I  really  believe  that  the  pagans  and  the  abortionists  anc 
the  feminists  and  the  gays  and  the  lesbians  who  are  actively  try 
ing  to  make  that  an  alternative  lifestyle,  the  A.C.L.U.,  People  foi  j 
the  American  Way  ...  I  point  the  finger  in  their  face  and  say 
"You  helped  make  this  happen.'"  Later,  after  the  White  House  re 
buked  Falwell,  he  fell  back  on  an  old  familiar  chestnut.  "I  sincere- 
ly regret  that  comments  I  made  . . .  were  taken  out  of  their  context.' 

Oh,  1  almost  forgot.  This  is  the  Music  Issue,  so  I  think  I'll  tel 
about  a  Frank  Sinatra  episode  in  my  life.  I  have  always  | 
loved  the  song  called  "Love  and  Marriage,"  by  Jimmy  Var  j 
Heusen  and  Sammy  Cahn,  which  appeared  in  the  1955  televisior  j 
spectacular— as  such  shows  were  then  called— of  a  musical  versior 
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of  Thornton  Wilder's  Our  Town,  starring  Sinatra,  who  was  then  in 
the  early  part  of  his  long  zenith  as  the  King  of  Hollywood.  I  was 
reminded  of  the  show  recently  when  I  was  reading  about  it  in  a 
new  biography  of  Nelson  Riddle,  Sinatras  musical  arranger,  by  Pe- 
ter J.  Levinson,  and  came  upon  my  name.  I  was  a  stage  manager 
and  assistant  director  at  NBC  in  New  York  in  those  early  days  of 
live  television,  which  were  absolutely  thrilling.  I  was  actually  a  great 
stage  manager  and  performed  my  duties  on  a  number  of  classic 
shows  such  as  Anuilil  ami  the  Night  Visitors,  by  Gian  Carlo  Menot- 
ti,  the  first  opera  ever  written  for  TV.  I  stage-managed  Humphrey 
Bogart  for  his  only  television  appearance,  in  Robert  Sherwood's 
Tlie  Petrified  Forest,  and  he  was  magnificent,  both  as  an  actor  and 
as  a  person.  He  invited  me,  a  lowly  stage  manager,  to  my  first 
movie-star  party,  where  Sinatra  sang,  and  Judy  Garland  sang, 
and  Lana  Turner,  who  lived  next  door,  came  in  for  a  drink  and 
sat  with  Spencer  Tracy,  who  was  on  the  wagon  that  night  and 
ate  a  whole  box  of  chocolates. 
I  thought  that  was  the  way 
Hollywood  was  every  day. 

Then  I  got  the  call  to  stage- 
manage  Sinatra  in  the  Our 
Town  spectacular,  which  also 
starred  Paul  Newman  and  Eva 
Marie  Saint,  both  young  and 
gorgeous,  at  the  beginning  of 
their  stardom.  Saint  won  an 
Academy  Award  that  year  for 
On  the  Waterfivnt,  in  which 
she  played  opposite  Marlon 
Brando,  and  Paul  Newman 
would  go  on  to  become  one  of 
the  major  movie  stars  of  his 
generation.  The  director  was 
a  wonderfully  talented  man 
named 


showed  up  for  the  broadcast  itself  He  hit  all  his  marks,  he  san 
his  songs  beautifully,  and  the  show  was  a  triumph,  with  high  ra 
ings.  Afterward,  when  Delbert  Mann  came  out  of  the  contn 
room  to  congratulate  the  actors,  he  did  not  speak  to  Sinatra. 


I 


Delbert  Mann,  who 
was  shortly  to  receive  his  Academy  Award  for 
Marty.  Sammy  Cahn  and  Jimmy  Van  Heusen, 
who  wrote  the  score  together.  Nelson  Riddle,  who 
conducted  the  orchestra,  and  Gower  Champi- 
on, who  did  the  choreography,  were  all  people 
of  consequence  in  their  respective  professions. 

Starstruck  as  I  was,  the  prospect  of  working 
with  Sinatra  for  four  weeks  was  such  a  thrill  that  I  bragged  about 
it  in  advance.  All  that  changed,  however.  I  had  never  encountered  a 
star  like  Sinatra.  There  was  not  a  single  unquiet  moment  when  he 
was  present,  although  he  was  mostly  not  present.  He  despised  re- 
hearsals. You  never  got  to  speak  to  him  directly.  There  was  always 
a  posse  of  tough  guys  around  him.  I  had  to  give  the  director's 
notes  to  the  posse,  and  they  in  turn  gave  them  to  Sinatra.  Live  tele- 
vision was  the  big  new  thing  back  then,  and  because  everybody 
had  to  hit  certain  marks  in  order  to  be  in  place  for  the  cameras, 
rehearsals  meant  everything.  Once  the  show  began,  there  was  no 
stopping  for  mistakes.  Sinatra  didn't  bother  to  show  up  for  the 
dress  rehearsal.  He  was  on  a  power  trip  the  whole  time.  He  en- 
joyed having  people  be  afraid  of  him,  and  everyone  was. 

The  wonderful  score  included  "Look  to  Your  Heart"  and  the 
aforementioned  "Love  and  Marriage,"  which  became  the  first 
song  to  win  an  Emmy.  Everyone  —cast  and  crew— knew  every  tune 
and  every  lyric.  We  all  realized  that  we  were  part  of  something 
big.  But  we  had  to  go  through  the  dress  rehearsal  with  a  stand-in 
for  Sinatra,  a  man  named  Bill  Minis.  Minis  was  a  lovely  fellow, 
but  he  had  the  worst  singing  voice  I  had  ever  heard.  As  he  pathet- 
ically and  apologetically  sang  Sinatra's  songs,  people  winced. 
Doom  and  despair  were  in  the  air.  and  feelings  of  failure  engulfed 
us.  Sinatra's  rude  affront  to  the  director  and  the  cast  was  unpar- 
donable, but  no  one  said  a  word.  Then  Sinatra  and  his  gang 


POWER  TRIP 

On  the  set  of  the  1955  TV  musical 

spectacular  of  Our  Town, 

from  left,  actors  Ernest  Truex  and  Paul 

Hartman,  stage  manager  Dominick 

Dunne,  and  Frank  Sinatra, 

who  skipped  the  dress  rehearsal. 


hear  people  criticize  Connie  Chung  for  the  way  she  interviewe 
Gary  Condit.  Why  didn't  she  ask  this'.',  they  say.  IVhy  didn't  s/ 
a.sk  that'.'  Well,  I  think  Connie  Chung  did  a  great  job.  "Di 
you  kill  Chandra  Levy?"  was  her  sixth  question.  Quite  expectedl 
Condit  said  no,  but  the  shock  of  the  question  had  clearly  ui 
nerved  him.  She  mowed  him  down  like  a  firing  squad.  She  kne 
going  in  that  she  was  dealing  with  a  liar  and  that  he  wasn't  goir 
to  surprise  her  with  any  great  revelations.  Just  remember  the  li( 
of  the  Menendez  brothers  and  O.  J.  Simpson.  So  she  repeated  tl 
same  question,  with  minor  variations,  over  and  over:  Did  yt 
have  an  affair  with  Chandra  Le\y?  And  each  time  he  answere 

with  the  perfectly  rehearse 
line  "I've  been  married  fi 
34  years,"  as  if  we  were  su 
posed  to  think  that  he  ar 
his  wife  have  had  a  gre, 
marriage,  like  Harry  an 
Bess  Truman's,   instead  i 
the  mockery  it  has  been,  wi 
him  the  betrayer  and  her  tl 
humiliated.  No  wonder  tl' 
poor  woman  is  always  sio' 
in  Modesto.  By  the  end  of  tl 
half-hour  interview,  Conni 
Chung  had  brought  out  tli 
essence  of  this  buttoned-i 
man— who  leads  a  variety 
lives— for  all  to  see  firsthan 
His  makeup  gave  him  tl 
appearance  of  a  corpse  in  ; 
open  casket,  but  it  didn't  obliterate  the  furti\ 
sneaky  look  on  his  face.  If  there  were  an  Emr 
for  the  worst  performance  of  the  year,  Ga 
Condit  would  win  it  hands  down. 

Tliere  are  so  many  subplots  in  the  Condit  si 
ry  that  it's  starting  to  read  like  a  novel,  althou; 
for  the  moment  the  terrorist  attack  has  knocked 
out  of  the  news.  What  better  alibi  could  there  be  for  Gary  Cc 
dit  than  that  he  was  with  the  vice  president  of  the  United  Stat 
at  the  time  Chandra  Levy  disappeared?  Although  the  Washir 
ton  chief  of  police,  Charles  Ramsey,  insisted  that  Condit  is  n 
a  suspect,  he  has  certainly  behaved  in  a  suspicious  manner.  F 
garding  Condit 's  meeting  with  the  vice  president,  a  California  n 
ident  wrote  this  to  me:  "There  are  some  of  us  who  fear  that  Con« 
is/was  a  conduit  to  California's  Central  Valley  and  the  possil: 
oil  drilling  that  could  take  place  there,  thus  disrupting,  if  not  c  ' 
stroying,  the  agricultural  industries  that  exist  there." 

Regarding  another  puzzling  aspect  of  the  story,  why  did  Com 
cross  a  state  line  to  bury  an  empty  watch  box  in  a  trash  can  while  I 
assistant  Michael  Dayton  idled  the  car  nearby?  When  I  later  hea 
Dayton  say  on  Larry  King  Live  that  he  had  never  asked  Condit  ai 
thing  about  his  personal  life  in  the  10  years  he  had  worked  for  hi 
I  didn't  believe  him.  He  also  said  he  hadn't  known  whether  his  ' 
gidfriend  had  had  an  affair  with  Condit.  I  could  never  figure  c 
what  it  was  about  an  empty  watch  box  that  made  the  disposal  o! 
have  to  be  so  secret.  A  plausible  answer  came  from  a  woman  w 
called  in  to  Larry  King's  show.  She  suggested  that  Condit  m 
have  given  the  watch,  which  had  been  a  gift  to  him  from  a  font 
girlfriend,  to  Chandra,  and  that  therefore  if  Chandra's  body  wt 
found  she  would  be  wearing  the  watch  that  had  come  from  that  bi 
It  was  a  terrible  mistake  for  Condit,  during  the  Connie  Chu 
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erview,  to  deny  having  had  an  affair  with  the  flight  attendant 
ine  Marie  Smith  and  to  say  that  she  was  using  the  Chandra 
vy  tragedy  to  get  money  and  publicity.  Within  days  it  was  shown 
It  Smith  had  received  no  money  whatsoever.  I  admire  her  for 
ving  come  forward  with  the  story  of  her  affair  with  Condit.  She 
IS  doing  her  civic  duty.  I  have  never  been  to  Luray,  Virginia, 
lere  Condit  was  when  he  telephoned  Anne  Marie  Smith  from  a 
|cDonald"s  pay  phone  at  midnight  on  May  17  to  say  he  "might 
in  some  trouble"  and  "might  have  to  disappear  for  a  while." 
she  has  reported.  I  am  told  that  the  usually  conscientious  con- 
lessman  missed  several  votes  in  the  House  that  day.  I  hear  peo- 
:  on  talk  shows  say  that  Condit 's  affair  with  Smith  has  no  con- 
•ction  to  the  disappearance  of  Chandra  Levy.  Sorry,  gang,  but  I 
)n't  see  it  that  way.  Luray  is  80  miles  from  Condit's  apartment 
the  Adams  Morgan  section  of  Washington.  A  new  acquain- 
nce  of  mine,  who  has  strong  ties  to  the  C.LA.,  tells  me  that  Lu- 
y  is  a  popular  gathering  place  for  motorcyclists,  that  there  are 
veral  tough  bars  there,  and  that  there  are  caves  and  caverns  in 
e  vicinity.  A  talking  head  named  Julian  Epstein  got  very  upset 
|ith  me  on  Larry  King's  show  one  night  when  I  brought  up  my 
leory.  mentioned  in  last  month's  diary,  that  Chandra  Levy  may 
lave  disappeared  on  the  back  of  someone's  motorcycle.  It  upset 
pstein  so  much  that  a  night  or  so  later  on  Rivera  Live  he  sneer- 
gly  repeated  what  I  had  said.  To  me,  the  association  of  a  con- 
gressman with  members  of  the  Hell's  Angels  is  a  curiosity  worth 
'westigation.  I  can't  picture  Congressman  Dick  Gephardt  or 
''ongressman  Bob  Barr  riding  with  a  bike  gang.  Lm  still  not  say- 
hg  that  Condit  had  anything  directly  to  do  with  Chandra  Levy's 


advised,  "Tell  Dominick  not  to  mention  the  Russian  Mafia." 
This  is  one  of  those  stories  that's  going  to  go  on  and  on,  proba- 
bly without  a  finish.  Eventually,  everyone  will  begin  to  forget 
that  it  happened.  Everyone  except  Ted  Maher.  I  guess. 

He  is  the  male  nurse  charged  with  causing  the  death  of  Ed- 
mond  Safra,  and  he  continues  to  have  difficulties.  He  has  not 
had  air-conditioning  in  his  cell  this  summer,  though  prisoners 
in  the  other  cells  have  He  asked  his  family  to  send  him  two 
books  about  submarines,  in  which  he  is  very  interested,  to  pass 
the  time.  When  the  books  arrived,  a  deputy  sheriff  showed 
them  to  him  but  wouldn't  let  him  have  them.  Maher  threw  a  fit 
and  broke  down  his  cell  door.  Then  he  went  on  another  hunger 
strike,  but  to  no  avail.  He  was  moved  from  the  Monaco  jail  to 
the  psychiatric  ward  of  Princess  Grace  Hospital,  where  he  was 
shackled  to  a  bed  for  eight  days,  after  which  he  gave  up.  He 
said  he  had  received  a  telepathic  message  from  his  wife,  Heidi, 
back  in  Stormville,  New  York,  telling  him  to  stop.  Indeed.  Hei- 
di disapproved  of  the  hunger  strike,  as  did  all  Maher's  lawyers, 
because  it  was  certain  to  anger  Judge  Patricia  Richet.  However, 
it's  easy  to  understand  how  being  locked  up  for  nearly  two 
years  with  no  definite  trial  date  set  could  make  a  person  be- 
have in  a  rebellious  fashion.  Not  until  mid-September  was  Ma- 
her allowed  to  use  his  telephone  privileges  and  speak  to  his 
wife  and  children.  During  the  period  in  the  psychiatric  ward, 
he  recognized  one  of  the  hospital  guards  as  the  first  policeman 
he  had  met  on  the  night  of  the  catastrophic  fire  that  ended  the 
life  of  Edmond  Safra  and  his  nurse  Vivian  Torrente  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  1999.  Maher  had  seen  the  guard  after  coming  downstairs 


''Did  you  kill  Chandra  Levy?'  was  her  sixth  question. 


lisappearance,  but  I  definitely  think  he  knows  a  lot  more  about 
vhat  may  have  happened  to  her  than  he  is  saying. 

One  day  I  received  this  message  on  my  answering  machine: 
"Hi.  My  name  is  Susan  Levy.  My  phone  number  is  [such 
and  such],  area  code  209.  My  husband  is  Dr.  Robert  Levy, 
ind  I'm  the  mother  of  the  missing  intern.  If  you  cannot  get  me 
lere,  try  calling  my  husband's  office."  She  gave  her  husband's 
)ffice  number.  "Thank  you  very  much.  Talk  to  you  later." 

We  talked.  "Get  on  the  phone.  Bob,"  she  said.  "It's  Dominick 
)unne."  It  was  the  night  after  the  Connie  Chung  interview.  Condit 
lad  disgusted  them.  If  there's  one  thing  I'm  sure  of  after  talking 
vith  Susan  Levy,  she  did  not  mistake  what  Condit  said  to  her  on 
he  phone— as  he  asserted  in  the  interview— when  he  told  her  he 
lad  not  had  an  affair  with  Chandra.  This  is  not  a  lady  who  gets 
hings  mixed  up,  especially  in  the  matter  of  her  daughter's  disap- 
)earance.  I  told  them  how  much  I  admired  the  way  they  had 
)ravely  kept  the  story  alive  with  their  frequent  television  appear- 
inces.  We  talked  about  my  motorcycle  theory,  which  they  had 
leard  me  discuss  on  television.  She  asked  me  if  I  would  talk  to  an 
nvestigator  who  was  working  the  case.  Of  course,  I  replied. 

Then,  unexpectedly,  she  asked,  "How  old  was  your  daughter 
vhen  it  happened?"  I  had  not  mentioned  that. 

"Twenty-two,"  I  replied. 

"Oh."  For  a  moment,  I  felt  as  if  the  Levys  and  I  had  hugged 
)ver  the  telephone. 

"Do  you  ever  get  over  it?"  she  asked. 

"No,"  I  replied. 

Every  person  I  know  who  visited  Monte  Carlo  this  summer 
has  told  me  exactly  the  same  thing:  the  circumstances 
of  the  death  of  Edmond  Safra  are  a  forbidden  subject 
here.  1  have  had  calls  from  several  friends  who  have  been  in 
Vionaco,  telling  me,  in  effect,  to  be  careful.  Other  friends  were 


from  the  Safra  penthouse  wounded— whether  by  himself  as  the 
police  contend,  or  by  intruders,  as  he  claims.  He  says  he  told 
the  guard,  "If  only  you  had  gone  up  straightaway,  none  of  this 
would  have  happened."  He  says  the  guard  replied.  "Yes.  some- 
times mistakes  are  made." 

My  friend  Denise  Hale,  of  San  Francisco,  tells  me  that  Lily 
Safra's  new  house  in  London  is  the  most  beautiful  house  she's 
ever  seen.  "Opulent"  was  the  word  she  used  over  and  over. 

Judge  Lance  Ito  may  have  had  his  faults,  but  I  will  always 
be  grateful  that  he  gave  me  a  permanent  seat  in  the  court- 
room during  the  O.  J.  Simpson  trial,  next  to  the  family 
of  Ronald  Goldman,  the  friend  of  Nicole  Brown  Simpson's 
who  was  murdered  with  her.  I  became  very  friendly  with  Fred 
and  Patti  Goldman  and  Fred's  daughter.  Kim.  I  admired  Fred 
Goldman's  fearless  passion  and  cheered  his  rages,  even  when 
he  went  into  tirades.  I  wrote  that  Kim  Goldman  was  the  con- 
science of  the  trial.  She  was  then  very  young,  but  she  devel- 
oped a  nobility  a  lot  of  us  reporters  admired.  Since  the  trial, 
and  the  civil  trial  that  followed,  the  Goldmans  and  I  have  re- 
mained in  touch,  though  not  often  enough.  When  I  was  having 
my  prostate-cancer  problems,  Fred  telephoned  me  to  see  how  I 
was  doing.  Over  the  Labor  Day  weekend,  Kim  got  married  in 
Pasadena,  California.  I  was  not  able  to  go,  but  I  got  a  full  re- 
port from  a  friend.  Fred  walked  a  radiant  Kim  down  the  aisle. 
The  groom.  Michael  Hahn.  had  been  Kim's  childhood  sweet- 
heart and  had  grown  up  with  her  and  Ron.  He  became  a  pilot 
for  United  Airlines.  In  her  speech  at  the  reception,  Kim  talked 
about  Ron:  "It  was  my  dream  to  have  my  father  and  brother  walk 
me  down  the  aisle,  but  now  I'm  married  to  someone  who  knew 
Ron."  The  couple  went  to  Mexico  on  their  honeymoon,  but  they 
couldn't  gel  a  plane  back  for  three  days  after  they  were  supposed 
to  return,  because  the  Los  Angeles  airport  was  closed  owing  to 
the  terrorist  attack.  □ 
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BORN  TO  BE  WILD 


Jamming  on  the  drums  al  three  A.M.,  roUing  iheir  parents' joints,  being  se(lti('(^( 

by  Mick  Jagger-lhe  (children  of  60s  rock  stars  grew  up  in  a  chaotic  bleiK 

of  freedom  and  neglect,  pride  and  shame.  Now  they're  making  their  o\vn  music. 

raising  their  own  kids,  and  confronting  the  past 

BY  EVGENIA  PERETZ 


t's  hard  not  to  feel  good  when  Sally 
Taylor  takes  the  stage.  Twenty-seven, 
tall  and  healthy,  her  hair  long  and 
loose,  she  removes  her  flip-flops  and 
within  minutes  makes  the  small 
crowd  at  New  York's  Mercury  Lounge  her 
family.  Admittedly,  it  helps  that  many  of 
them  know  her  personally.  She  introduces 
each  song  with  an  endearing  but  superflu- 
ous explanation,  and  sings  with  every  fiber 
of  her  being,  embracing  the  world  in  front 
of  her  with  long,  graceful  arms,  her  wide 
smile  giving  off  warm,  endless  acceptance. 
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She  sings  about  the  ferry  ride  from  Marthas 
Vineyard;  about  the  rain;  about  break- 
ing up  with  a  friend  and  getting  back 
together. 

But  even  at  her  best,  when  she's  plead- 
ing, "Be  My  Tomboy  Bride,"  it's  difficult 
not  to  see  and  hear  her  parents,  James 
Taylor  and  Carly  Simon— James  and  Carly, 
who  wrote  "Fire  and  Rain"  and  "You're 
So  Vain,"  respectively,  when  they  were 
younger  than  Sally  is  now.  Sally  says  she 
doesn't  care.  "It  never  feels  like  'Oh,  I'm 
never  going  to  be  as  good  as  my  par- 
ents,'" she  explains.  "It's  a  question  of  in- 
terpreting my  experiences  and  interpreting 
the  melodies  and  interpreting  my  life." 

What's  remarkable  about  the  many 
now  grown  children  of  rock  stars  is  that, 
despite  their  parents'  wild  success  and  their 
own,  often  painful  childhoods  "behind  the 
music,"  most  of  them  feel  the  need  to  fol- 
low in  their  parents'  footsteps— if  not  into 
music  itself,  then  into  equally  rock  "n'  roll 
fields.  Identifying  them  could  become  its 
own  parlor  game.  In  addition  to  Sally,  the 
group  of  musicians  includes  her  brother, 
Ben  Taylor,  Jakob  Dylan,  Sean  Lennon, 
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ROD'S  Gil  I 

Kimberly  Stewart,  daught 

of  Rod  Stewart  and  a  co-star 

the  sitcom  Undeclared,! 

Los  Angeles,  August  3i 

2001.  Inset,  Kimberly  arm 

at  a  benefit  with  her  fath 

and  her  brother,  Se  li 

Stewart,  in  199  J  | 


Julian  Lennon,  Rufus  Wainwright,  Har 
per  Simon,  Jason  Bonham,  Emma  Town 
shend,  Jesse  Wood,  Chynna  Phillips,  Joa 
chim  Cooder,  Zach  Starkey  (son  o 
Richard  "Ringo"  Starkey),  Francesca  Gre 
gorini  ( Ringo 's  stepdaughter),  William  Col 
lins  (son  of  Bootsy),  Tracy  Lewis  (son  o 
George  Clinton),  and  Elijah  Blue  (son  o 
Cher  and  Gregg  Allman).  Another  grou{ 
of  kids  may  not  sing  or  play  an  instrumen 
but  are  in  careers  that  get  them  invited  t( 
rock  'n'  roll  parties:  The  fashion  designers- 
Stella  McCartney  and  Jade  Jagger.  Thi' 
model— Elizabeth  Jagger.  The  actress— Li' 
Tyler.  And  the  various  combinations  there 
of— Mackenzie  Phillips  (actress-singer),  Bi 
jou  Phillips  (actress-singer),  Kimberly  Stew 
art  (model-actress),  Leah  Wood  (model 
singer),  Tracee  Ross  (model-actress),  Nom 
Gaye  (singer-actress).  Moon  Unit  Zapp< 
(wrher-actress),  Dweezil  Zappa  (actor 
musician),  Donovan's  daughter  lone  Sky 
(painter-actress),  her  brother  Donovan  Leitcl 
(filmmaker-actor-singer).  The  list  goes  on. 
Among  them  you  will  find  best  friends 
neighbors,  lovers,  ex-lovers,  and  sometime 
rivals.  Unifying  them  is  the  fact  that,  a 
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most  without  exception,  they  were  raised 
by  wildly  charismatic,  irresponsible  rebels 
who  were  loved  by  millions,  most  of  all 
their  children.  If  that  love  was  reciprocat- 
ed, it  was  not  always  felt.  After  all,  there  are 
great  rock  "n"  roll  songs  about  romance, 
drugs,  and  politics,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  "Hey  Jude,"  written  to  console  a  negli- 
gent bandmate's  wounded  son,  no  truly 
great  rock  'n'  roll  songs  about  children. 
From  the  new  generation  of  rock  stars" 
children,  however,  it's  easy  to  imagine  that 
one  might  emerge  about  parents. 

For  a  child  still  in  the  single-digit  years, 
life  in  the  rock  world  is  like  an  endless  pa- 
rade of  loopy  uncles.  In  the  eyes  of  Cher's 
then  two-year-old  son,  Elijah  Blue,  for  ex- 
ample. Mom's  boyfriend.  Kiss  front  man 
Gene  Simmons,  was  just  this  neat  guy  who 
wore  black-and-white  makeup  and  had  a 
really  long  tongue,  while  four-year-old  Ja- 
son Bonham,  son  of  Led  Zeppelin  drum- 
mer John  Bonham,  happened  to  have 
three  a.m.  play  dates  with  boys  six  times 


THE  BORN  ROCKER 

Elijah  Blue,  photographed  in 
Los  Angeles  on  August  25,  2001. 
Inset,  Cher  with  her  children.  Chastity 
Bono  and  Elijah  Blue,  at  the  Rocky 
Horror  Picture!  Show  preiiiiere,  1981. 
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his  age.  "They'd  come  and  wake  me  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  and  say,  'Can  you 
come  play  drums?"  And,  you  know,  people 
would  be  there!  I  didn't  know  who  they 
were!"  says  Jason,  35.  now  an  excitable 
drummer  himself  "They  were  just  people 
that  spoke  funny  at  that  time  in  the  morn- 
ing. You  know,  with  slurred  words."  (They 
turned  out  to  be  Paul  McCartney.  Keith 
Moon,  and  the  guys  from  Bad  Company.) 
Meanwhile,  the  son  of  Gratefial  Dead  drum- 
mer Bill  Kreutzmann,  Justin  Kreutzmann, 
who  appears  in  the  movie  Woodstock  as  an 
infant  being  lifted  out  of  a  chopper,  was 
put  to  use  nine  years  later  when  the  band 
was  asked  by  NBC  to  provide  urine  sam- 
ples before  performing  on  Saturday  Night 
Live.  "My  dad  said,  'Go  in  the  bathroom,' " 
recalls  Justin,  a  charmingly  giddy  and  ram- 
bling film  and  video  director,  now  31.  "And 
there  were  six  little  cups  lined  up.  I'm  like, 
'Get  me  some  water.'" 

There  comes  a  point  in  childhood,  how- 
ever, when  Dad's  limo  and  wide-brimmed 
leather  hat  become  as  horrifying  as  any- 
thing else  having  to  do  with  parents. 
Mick  Fleetwood  might  have  thought 
those  drawstring  pants  with  the  dan- 
gling balls— which  he  wore  not  only  on 
the  Rumours  album  cover  but  also  in 
real  Hfe— were  cool.  But  to  his  daugh- 


ter Amy,  his  getup  was  the  worst  thin 
that  could  happen  to  a  child.  "I  was  jui 
permanently  embarrassed,"  says  Amy, 
soft-spoken  and  willowy  30-year-old  ph( 
tographer  and  fashion  stylist.  "We  wer 
finally  going  to  school  in  England,  and 
we  lived  in  this  village,  and  all  the  parents 
were  very  straight,  wearing  tweed  outfits 
and  Remington  boots.  And  1  used  tojusi 
say  to  my  mum,  'Why  can't  Dad  just  bt 
a  farmer?'" 


China  Kantner,  the  daughter  of  Jeffersot  I 
Airplane's  Paul  Kantner  and  Graci 
Slick,  would  "run  for  the  hills"  whei  I 
her  blue-haired  mom  emerged  from  be 
neath  the  wings  of  her  DeLorean  in  thi  | 
Marin  Country  Day  parking  lot.  Kimberl; 
Stewart  tried,  to  no  avail,  to  make  her  dad  I 
Rod,  in  his  "Do  Ya  Think  I'm  Sexy"  period  | 
drop  her  off  a  block  from  school.  And  whei  f 
the  absurd  rumor  emerged  that  a  quart  o  | 
semen  had  been  discovered  when  Rod' 
stomach  was  pumped,  life  at  school  sucked  I 
"They'll  say  your  dad  is  a  fag.  And  you 
dad  wears  tight  clotliing,"  says  the  lanky  21 
year-old  model-actress,  kicking  back  in  he 
part  of  the  Stewarts'  Beverly  Hills  estat 
with  a  pack  of  Parliaments  and  some  Ric(  | 
la  cough  drops.  "I  actually  punched  a  to 
across  the  face  once  because  he  said  somi  I 


The  son  of  Cher  and  Gregg  Allman,  Elijah  Blue 
had  to  develop  "my  serious  ovtnness  to  survive." 
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THE   SONS    AND    DAUGHTERS 


ling  about  my  dad,  and  I  just  went  cra- 

fh You  question  yourself.  You're  like, 

/ait,  is  it  true?  Like,  my  dad  wears  tight 
iothes— that  means  he's  a  loser?" 

Sometime  after  puberty,  the  humiliation 

■ansforms  to  fist-pumping  triumph.  By  16, 

limberly  "knew  my  dad  was  awesome,  so 

was  like,  'Fuck  you.  You  just  wish  your 

ad  was  like  that!'"  As  cool  as  rock-star 

fe  was  for  the  rock  star,  it  was  even  cooler 

)r  his  hormonal  high-schooler.  For  many, 

eometry  homework— school,  for  that  mat- 

;r— was  optional.  Instead  of  class  trips  to 

he  science  museum  to  listen  to  seashells, 

hey  got  to  globe-trot  from  Jamaica  to  Paris 

0  Tokyo.  On  tour  with  the  Dead  (whose 

idventures  will  be  chronicled  in  Dennis 

VicNally's  book  A  Long  Strange  Trip),  a 

najorly  psyched  Justin  Kreutzmann  might 

;tart  his  day  by  ordering  up  three  carts  of 

ce  cream  from  room  service  and  end  it 

A'ith  a  bedful  of  hot  groupies.  "The  funny 

;hing  is,  they  were  always  closer  to  my  age 

han  the  band's,"  Justin  says.  "I  invariably 

would  be  at  the  party  suite,  and  they'd  be 

like,  'Oh  yeah,  you  want  somewhere  to 


sleep?  Come  sleep  in  my  room.'  So,  I'd 
sleep  on  the  floor,  right?  And  there'd  be 
four  chicks  in  the  bed,  and  I'd  be  like, 
'Something's  got  to  be  done  about  ?/z/.s."' 

No  one  had  more  freedom  than  Mac- 
kenzie Phillips,  now  42,  sober,  and 
acting  again.  At  13,  after  running 
away  from  her  mother's  house,  she 
showed  up  at  her  father's  Bel  Air  man- 
sion, where  he  was  living  with  his  third 
wife,  Genevieve.  In  step  with  the  latest 
trends,  John  Phillips  answered  the  door 
wearing  a  floor-length,  tie-dyed  Indian 
caftan  and  a  Jesus  beard  and  smoking  a 
joint. 

"Dad,  I'm  moving  in— could  you  pav  for 
the  taxi?"  Mackenzie  remembers  sayhig. 


waiting  to  do  this  since  you  were  10  years  old.'" 

—Mackenzie  Phillips 


"Sure,  kid,  come  on  in." 

"What  are  the  rules?"  Mackenzie  asked. 

"Well,  let  me  see,"  he  said.  After  a  mo- 
ment of  heavy  contemplation,  John  re- 
plied, "You  have  to  come  home  at  least 
once  a  week.  And  if  you  come  home  from 
going  out  the  night  before  and  it's  light 
cut,  always  bring  a  change  of  clothing,  be- 
cause a  lady  is  never  seen  during  daylight 
hours  wearing  evening  clothing." 

She  walked  in  to  say  hi  to  Dad's 
friends -Gram  Parsons,  Keith  Richards, 
Donovan,  and  Mick  Jagger,  most  of  whom 
she  wanted  to  have  sex  with.  Her  little 
girl's  dream  came  true,  when,  at  the  age 
of  18,  she  found  herself  over  at  Mick's 
place  making  tuna  sandwiches  with  her 
father.  John  left  to  go  get  mayonnaise,  ana 


"Mick  turned  around  and  locked  the 
door,  and  looked  at  me,  and  said,  'I've 
been  waiting  to  do  this  since  you  were  10 
years  old,'"  Mackenzie  recalls.  "My  dad 
is  banging  on  the  door,  'Mick,  be  nice  to 
her!  Don't  hurt  her.'  And  I'm  going,  'Dad, 
leave  us  alone.  It's  fine.'  And  we  slept  to- 
gether." The  next  morning  Jagger  gave  her 
a  beautiful  robe  and  fed  her  tea,  toast, 
and  fiesh  strawberries. 

But,  as  they  say  on  Behind  the  Music, 
the  party  got  too  wild.  "It  was  opulence 
and  beauty  and  sickness  and  despair.  All 
swirling,"  recalls  Francesca  Gregorini.  27,  a 
somewhat  jittery  and  disarming  sexpot 
singer,  of  her  time  at  Tittenhurst,  John 
Lennon's  estate  in  Ascot,  during  the  years 
after  Lennon's  death,  when  her  mother. 
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Barbara  Bach,  and  stepfather,  Ringo  Starr, 
were  hooked  on  drugs  and  alcohol.  "We 
had  a  lake  and  80  acres  of  land.  And  we 
had  dogs  and  cats  and  horses.  But  there 
was  such  a  sickness  going  on  in  it."  Nona 
Gaye  watched  her  father,  Marvin,  grow 
increasingly  paranoid  with  his  addic- 
tion to  coke.  And  Amy  Fleetwood  expe- 
rienced alcohol  and  drugs  turning  her 
daa  into  a  cipher,  babbling  incoherently 
on  the  phone  to  her  for  20  minutes  about 
the  importance  of  seat  belts.  "1  was  like, 
'Dad,  I  do  wear  my  seat  beh.  You  do  this 
every  time.'" 

Often  the  habits  rubbed  off.  Having 
been  taught  at  the  age  of  10  to  roll 
her  dad's  joints,  Mackenzie  soon 
learned  how  to  smoke  them,  too.  Stoned, 
she  might  have  heavy  rap  sessions  with 
Alice  Cooper  in  his  suite  at  Hyatt  House. 
For  three  months  she  went  to  school  ev- 
ery day  on  acid.  And  that  same  year  she 
slept  with  Jagger,  her  father  introduced 
her  to  intravenous  cocaine,  helpfully  in- 
jecting her  for  her  first  ride.  Chided  by 
Jagger  for  his  all-in-the-family  shooting  up, 
John,  Mackenzie  recalls,  told  him,  "You 
know  what?  Me  and  that  kid  have  been 
friends  for  too  long  for  me  to  hide  any- 
thing from  her."  Her  younger  sister  Bijou, 
born  prematurely  to  two  addicts,  John 
and  Genevieve,  started  using  drugs  in  her 
teens,  too.  "Maybe  I  did  a  little  bit  too 
much  cocaine,"  says  Bijou,  now  21  and 
starring  in  the  stunning  Larry  Clark  movie 
Bully.  "Like  I  did  cocaine  every  night  for 
a  month  or  something."  China  Kantner, 
terrified  and  verbally  abused  during 
Grace  Slick's  alcoholic  rages,  started  in 
herself  at  age  12,  getting  loaded  on  whiskey 
and  wine.  "I  used  to  drive  drunk  and 
black  out,"  says  China,  now  30,  who  has 
been  sober  for  four  years  and  is  a  devoted 
Christian  studying  Italian  Renaissance  art. 
"Pacific  Coast  Highway,  windy  roads,  50 
miles  an  hour." 

In  addition  to  drugs,  genius  also  need- 
ed solitude  and  freedom.  In  the  Zappa 
household,  where  there  was  all  the  junk 
food  and  television  you  could  ingest,  no 
such  thing  as  bedtime,  and  a  baby-sitter 
who  wore  tape  over  his  nipples,  one  rule 
existed:  "Even  if  the  house  is  on  fire,  try  to 
put  the  fire  out  before  you  disturb  Dad  in 
the  studio,"  says  33-year-old  Moon  Unit 
Zappa,  now  a  novelist.  "It  was  like:  TIjere 
must  be  a  way  we  can  intervene  and  stop  it 
from  reaching  the  studio!"  As  a  result,  her 
version  of  "life  on  the  farm,"  as  she  puts  it. 
was  "'Dad?  Dad?  Dad?  Dad?'  ...  and 
there  is  no  Dad."  She  wrote  the  1982  novel- 
ty hit  "Valley  Girl"  just  so  she  could  hang 
out  with  him. 

Kimberly  Stewart,  whose  father  was  nf- 
ten  on  tour  or  squiring  around  a  new,  t.iil 


GO  ASK  CHINA 

China  Kantner,  daughter 

of  Jefferson  Airplanes  ;| 

Paul  Kantner  and  Grace 

Slick,  in  Los  Angeles, 

August  25,  2001. 

Inset,  China  with  her 

parents,  1975. 


"If  your  parents  aren't 
there  a  lot  for  the  early 
years,  you  can  feel  that 
you're  not  necessarily 

loved."  -China  Kantner 


blonde,  recalls,  "I'd  either  see  him  on  the 
TV  or  I  would  hear  him  on  the  radio, 
and  that  would  make  me  sad.  That's  my 
dad.  Why  isn't  he  here  with  me?'  I  didn't 
understand  it."  Even  when  she  was  with 
him,  his  attention  was  distracted  by  the 
hordes  of  adoring  fans.  "You  see  thou- 
sands of  people  loving  and  worshiping, 
and  you're  there."  says  Kimberly,  gesturing 
an  insignificant  speck. 

Some  dads  just  disappeared.  When 
Mackenzie  was  14,  "my  dad  and  Gene- 
vieve went  to  New  York  for  a  weekend  and 
never  came  back."  She  and  her  brother 
Jeffrey  were  evicted  from  John's  mansion 
soon  after  and  taken  around  by  the  owner 
to  collect  their  belongings.  (She  went  to 
live  with  her  father's  sister,  Rosemary,  who 


became  her  guardian.)  Elijah  Blue,  whose 
mom,  Cher,  split  from  Gregg  Allman  nine 
days  after  they  got  married,  has  yet  to  ful- 
ly open  the  "Dad  can  of  worms"  and  es- 
tablish a  relationship  with  his  father.  As 
for  the  revolving  door  of  his  would-be 
stepfathers— Gene  Simmons,  Tom  Cruise, 
Val  Kilmer,  and  bagel  chef  Rob  Camilletti- 
well,  enough  said. 

Other  dads  weren't  exactly  the  stay-at- 
home  types,  either.  lone  Skye,  star  of 
Cameron  Crowe's  1989  classic.  Say  Any- 
thing, and  daughter  of  Donovan  and  mod- 
el Enid  Solenberg,  was  conceived  on  the 
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Isle  of  Skye,  where  they  were  hving  in  a 
gypsy  caravan  and  "grooving  around 
with  Crosby,  Stills,  and  Nash."  But  a  few 
months  later,  Donovan— they  called  him 
Mellow  Yellow— left  Enid  in  Los  Ange- 
les, where  she  raised  lone  and  older 
brother  Donovan  "Dono"  Leitch  on 
little  more  than  her  waitress  tips  and 
what  she  earned  as  a  limo  driver.  (Enid 
sought  solace  with  her  two  best  friends, 
Nurit  Wilde  and  Cynthia  Webb,  who  had 
just  been  ditched  with  kids  by  their  rock- 
star  lovers,  Michael  Nesmith  of  the  Mon- 
kees  and  session  bass  player  Klaus  Vor- 
man.)  Making  only  minimal  contact  with 
his  son,  Donovan  denied  for  a  time  that 
lone  was  his  daughter,  insisting  that  she 
looked  like  a  friend  of  his  from  the  days 
of  free  love  (lone  was  spared  this  infor- 
mation until  she  was  16).  Characterizing 
the  events  as  "the  family  falling  out  of 
touch,"  lone,  now  30  and  a  dreamy  painter 
in  the  vein  of  Francesco  Clemente,  says, 
"I  felt  the  longing.  I  had  a  friend  when 


we  were  five  years  old  who  had  a  really 
nice  relationship  with  her  father.  They 
just  had  this  warmth.  I  remember  think- 
ing. Oh  that's— I  wish— just,  that  looks 
nice."  Tone's  best  friend,  Karis  Jagger, 
wasn't  acknowledged  by  her  father,  Mick 
Jagger,  until  she  was  nine.  (Mick  recent- 
ly walked  her  down  the  aisle.)  During 
his  father's  life,  Julian  Lennon,  the  in- 
spiration for  "Hey  Jude,"  was  ignored 
by  his  dad,  and  after  John's  death,  Ju- 
lian saw  half  of  his  father's  estate  go  to 
Yoko  Ono  (the  other  half  reportedly  went 
to  charity). 

Understandably,  not  everyone's  self- 
esteem  managed  to  grow  wings  and  soar. 
"I  don't  want  to  really  say  this,  but  I  will," 
says  China,  who  has  the  same  tough  exte- 
rior as  her  mother,  Grace  Slick.  "If  your 
parents  aren't  there  a  lot  for  the  early 
years,  you  can  feel  like,  as  an  adult,  that 
maybe  you're  not  necessarily  loved. ...  I 
don't  blame  my  parents  for  anything,  but 
I  had  to  take  this  into  consideration  when 
I  really  spiraled  downward.  My  voice 
in  my  head  talks  real  negative  shit, 
real  loud.  It  says,  'You're  a  loser.'  It 
says.  "You  don't  deserve  to  be  loved.' 
It  says,  'You're  not  talented. . . .  You 
I     will  never  make  it.'" 


Jackson  Nash,  a  thoughtful,  quasi-slacker 
screenwriter  working  on  a  script  with 
actress  Zooey  Deschanel,  spent  many 
years  feeling  pointless,  living  "in  the  shad- 
ow" of  his  father,  Graham,  even  though 
for  a  time  he  went  to  a  school  for  "gifted 
youngsters."  "Inside  I  felt  something  was 
wrong  and  I  also  felt  like  I  was  missing 
something.  Faster  than  you  can  say  'self- 
destruct,'  I  started  smoking  pot  every  day," 
says  Jackson,  24,  managing  to  smile  about 
it  all.  "I  hated  my  family,  I  hated  my  life." 
He  ended  up  spending  three  years  at  Cedu 
in  California,  a  psychological  boot  camp 
designed  to  tear  down  kids'  defenses  and 
get  them  talking.  "They'd  take  you  out  to  a 
room,  where  they'd  make  you  take  ofl'  your 
shoes  and  your  belt,"  Jackson  recalls.  "The 
teachers  come  in,  and  basically  it  lasts  all 
night  and  they  just  yell  at  you,  to  try  to  get 
you  to  emote." 

Despite  everything,  all  of  these  kids— all 
of  them— from  Jackson  and  China  to  lone 
and  Mackenzie,  very  much  love  their  par- 
ents. They  tell  you  they  feel  guilty  about 
certain  things  they've  said  about  them. 
They  remind  you,  and  remind  you  some 
more,  that  their  parents  did  the  best  they 
could.  They  insist  that  they  don't  blame 
them,  at  least  not  any  longer.  They  focus  on 
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"He  gets  out  the  /  Chmg  and  rolls  the  coins 

It  was  great.      —Donovan  Leitch,  on  patching  things  up 

with  his  father,  Donovan. 


the  happy  memories  and  lovable  foibles. 
Nona  Gaye  melts  when  she  remembers  the 
way  Marvin  would  put  on  "silly  shows'"  for 
his  kids;  Amy  Fleetwood  laughs  recalling 
how  Mick  would  hide  behind  doors  and 
jump  out.  Even  John  Phillips,  who  died 
last  spring,  had  his  shining  moments  as 
Dad.  Bijou  says,  "He  got  me  horses,  and 
he  would  come  to  all  my  horse  shows.  He 
would  get  me  puppies  and  things,  and  he 
would  sing  to  me  every  night  and  tell  me 
stories."  Now  33,  Donovan  Leitch  remem- 
bers thinking,  at  age  11.  that  his  dad's 
song  about  poop,  "Intergalactic  Laxative," 
was  the  funniest  thing  known  to  man. 

Leitch  also  fondly  recalls  their  eventual 
broaching  of  the  past— "f/ic^  conversation." 
as  Leitch  puts  it— which  his  father  took  se- 
riously, in  his  dippy,  mystical  way.  "He 
gets  out  the  /  Cliing  and  rolls  the  coins," 
says  Leitch.  "His  wife  was  videotaping  the 
whole  thing.  It  was  great.  There  wasn't 
any  anger  or  anything,  it  was  just  getting 
everything  out."  lone,  who  met  her  father 
at  Leitch's  urging  11  years  ago,  says  that, 
while  things  between  her  and  her  dad 
aren't  perfect,  they've  grown  closer  now, 
too.  China  credits  constant  prayer  for  al- 
lowing her  to  see  her  parents  as  "fucking 
amazing  people."  And  nine  years  ago. 
Amy  Fleetwood,  after  years  of  pleading 


with  her  father  to  stop  drink-  "~ 
ing,  got  a  phone  call  from 
him— and  this  time  it  wasn't 
about  seat  belts.  "'I  want  to  take 
you  out  to  dinner.  I've  got  something  to 
tell  you,'"  Amy  recalls  him  saying.  "We 
went  to  dinner,  and  he  told  me  that  he 
had  stopped  doing  drugs,  stopped  drink- 
ing. That  was  probably  the  first  real  din- 
ner I  had  with  him  where  he  was  him." 

Given  their  similar  histories,  it's  no  sur- 
prise that  many  have  gravitated  to- 
ward one  another.  Bijou  used  to  go 
out  with  Elijah  Blue  and  now  lives  with 
her  boyfriend,  Sean  Lennon,  in  Los  Ange- 
les. Jagger's  daughter  Karis.  Ringo's  step- 
daughter. Francesca,  Donovan,  lone,  and 
Amy  Fleetwood,  who  also  live  in  Los  An- 
geles, are  like  family.  (Coincidentally,  Don- 
ovan senior  was  once  upon  a  time  in  love 
with  Amy's  mom,  Jennifer,  and  wrote  "Jen- 
nifer Juniper"  for  her.)  Stella  McCartney 
and  Liv  Tyler  are  great  friends;  Leah  Wood 
and  Elizabeth  Jagger  are  best  friends.  "You 
have  the  same  sort  of  shorthand,"  says 
Justin  Kreutzmann  who  hangs  out  with 
Annabelle  Garcia,  Jerry's  oldest  daughter. 
Explanations  aren't  necessary.  No  one  is 
fazed  by  anyone  else's  last  name.  They  can 
trust  that  their  relationships  are  genuine- 


something  that  has  not 
always  been  the  case.  As  Leah  Wood  re- 
members, some  boyfriends  in  her  past 
were  interested  more  in  her  father.  Rolling 
Stones  guitarist  Ron  Wood,  than  in  her. 
"They'd  go  out  with  me,  and  then  as  soon 
as  they'd  meet  my  dad  they'd  ignore  me 
and  chat  away  to  my  dad!" 

As  for  their  present  and  future,  they 
valiantly  insist  that  they  are  doing  their 
own  thing.  (Perhaps  that's  why  Jakob  Dyl- 
an, Sean  Lennon.  and  Liv  Tyler  declined 
to  be  interviewed.)  That's  true  on  some 
level.  On  aftother,  their  chosen  passions 
are  also  conversations  with  their  parents, 
messages,  questions,  homages,  and  even 
love  letters— which  some  of  them  may  be 
too  shy  to  sign. 

As  the  son  of  Allman  and  the  icon 
Cher,  Elijah  Blue  had  to  develop  what  he 
calls  "my  serious  ownness  to  be  able  to 
survive  in  this  world."  With  that  in  mind, 
he  lost  himself  in  the  work  of  British  oc- 
cultist Aleister  Crowley,  an  obsession  that 
begat  the  band  Deadsy,  which  represents  a 
brand-new  movement  in  music  Elijah  calls 
"undercore."  If  you  have  two  weeks,  Elijah 
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could  explain  it  all  to  you.  But  on  this 
summer  afternoon  at  the  Chateau  Mar- 
mont  in  Hollywood,  he  breaks  it  down  in 
just  an  hour,  with  the  help  of  his  friend 
and  manager.  Josh  Richman. 

"The  band  is  separated  into  five  entities," 
says  Elijah,  boiling  with  intensity  beneath 
his  tall,  blond,  reserved  exterior.  "There's 
War,  Leisure,  Academia,  Horror,  and—" 

"Medicine,"  interrupts  Richman,  a  hu- 
man powder  keg  who  wears  dozens  of 
rock-club  bracelets,  a  T-shirt  that  says, 

LOUD,  PUSHY  JEW.  DEAL  WITH  IT,  and  for 

no  apparent  reason  carries  a  cane. 

"And,  as  says  the  manifesto,  these 
things,  we  think,  are  five  kind  of  corner- 
stones, or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  that 
we  can  kind  of  express  all  of  humanity, 
history,  whatever.  We're  really  kind  of  into 
showing  Deadsy  as,  like,  almost  a  relic.  I 
want  to  associate  us  with,  like,  the  cradle 
of  civilization." 

"A  philosophy.  A  legacy,"  Richman 
adds. 

Call  it  senseless  jabbering  if  you  want. 
As  it  turns  out,  Deadsy,  a  mix  of  heavy  met- 
al and  melodic  synth.  is  arresting  and 
macabre,  and  Elijah  is,  as  Richman  says, 
"shredding"  on  the  guitar.  Untouched  by 
Elijah's  past  Deadsy  is  not.  The  band 


sounds  like  an  evolution  of  Mom's  boy- 
friend's band  Kiss,  with  some  Radiohead 
and  Brian  Eno  thrown  in.  Like  Kiss,  its 
members  wear  makeup  and  have  personae. 
Elijah's  is  "P.  Exeter  Blue,"  the  rich  kid  who 
went  to  prep  school.  Whether  he  likes  it  or 
not,  the  man  behind  R  Exeter  Blue  is  the 
son  of  Cher  and  Gregg  Allman  and,  in  the 
view  of  listeners,  may  have  had  an  unfair 
leg  up  in  the  business.  Elijah  says  he's 
found  a  way  to  use  that.  "What's  fun  is  just 
to  be  able  to  make  them  suffer  when  you 
start  conquering,"  says  Elijah.  "Where  we 
are  playing  in  front  of  20,000  kids,  crushing 
them.  It's,  like,  the  proof  is  in  the  pudding." 
Twenty  thousand  may  be  an  exaggera- 
tion, but  Deadsy  does  have  its  cult  follow- 
ing, mainly  in  L.A.,  where  a  new  metal 
scene  is  emerging.  One  of  the 
more  recent  fans  is  Cher,  who,  in 
1989,  three  years  after  sending  Eli- 
jah to  military  school,  invited  him 
to  play  with  her  band  on  tour. 
"One  of  our  newest  songs  is  called 
'Winners,'"  says  Richman,  mo- 
mentarily toning  it  down  a  notch. 
"The  other  night,  we  were  riding  a 
Ferris  wheel  together  at  a  party  and 
Cher  was  like,  'I  love  it.  It's  so  beau- 
tiful."" Elijah  tries  not  to  blush. 


Living  in  the  shadow  of  an  icon  helped  Nona  Gaye 
win  the  role  of  Muhammad  Ali's  wife  in  All 


For  London  native  Jason  Bonham,  who 
spends  most  of  his  time  in  Indianapo- 
lis as  the  drummer  for  the  rock  band 
Healing  Sixes,  those  three  a.m.  jam  ses- 
sions as  a  toddler  paid  off.  Following  John 
"Bonzo"  Bonham's  1980  death  after  a 
drinking  binge,  Jason  started  seriously  pur- 
suing the  drums— and  listening  to  Led  Zep- 
pelin for  the  first  time.  Famous  for  his 
pounding  style,  which  helped  define  heavy 
metal,  John  posthumously  provided  Jason 
with  the  "backbone"  of  his  own  style.  So 
well  did  Jason  master  his  father's  technique 
that  for  Atlantic  Records'  40th-anniversary 
concert  he  was  asked  to  perform  with 
two  of  the  surviving  members  of  Led  Zep- 
pelin, Robert  Plant  and  Jimmy  Page. 
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"You're  looking  out  and  seeing 
your  uncles,  really.  There's  Uncle  Robert 
and  Jimmy,  and  here  I  sat  on  my  fa- 
ther's stool,  really,"  Jason  says.  Unfortu- 
nately, Uncle  Robert  forgot  the  words  to 
"Stairway  to  Heaven"  and  Uncle  Jim- 
my's guitar  was  out  of  tune.  Jason  re- 
calls what  the  press  said  the  next  day. 
"Thank  God  [Jason]  was  there.  He  was 
the  only  one  who  knew  the  songs."  As  if 
that  weren't  surreal  enough,  Jason  ap- 
pears in  the  Mark  Wahlberg  movie  Rock 
Star,  playing  someone  not  unlike  his  fa- 
ther-a  lovable,  temperamental  drum- 
mer with  a  penchant  for  the  bottle  and 
for  throwing  television  sets  out  of  hotel 
windows.  To  hear  Jason  describe  it,  he's 
also  playing  someone  not  unlike  himself 
"As  my  wife  said,  there  was  no  acting 
involved  in  my  part.  I  play  an  alcoholic 
drummer." 

Rufus  Wainwright,  the  son  of  Loudon 
Wainwright  III,  may  be  the  only  musi- 
cian in  the  group  whose  fame  has 
surpassed  that  of  his  rock-star  parent. 
Loudon  was  among  the  many  once  tout- 
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ed  as  the  "new  Dylan."  Rufus's  music,  a 
wonderfully  original  mix  of  pop  and  caba- 
ret, owes  more  to  his  childhood  obsession 
with  opera  and  Fiorucci  coats  than  it  does 
to  folk.  In  fact,  as  open-minded  as  Loudon's 
worldview  seemed  to  be,  there  was  little 
room  in  it  for  homosexuality,  especially  in 
his  own  family.  "He'd  walk  in  on  me  listen- 
ing to  opera  in  the  dark  and  he'd  be  like, 
'You  don't  want  to  toss  the  ball  around?'" 
says  Rufus,  with  a  laugh  and  a  coy  flip  of 
his  hair.  Still,  like  the  other  dads,  Loudon 
was  more  wrapped  up  in  his  art  than  in  the 
fact  that  he  had  a  son  whiling  away  the 
days  thinking  about  Edie  Sedgwick  and 
Fellini's  La  Dolce  Vita.  Rufus  hasn't  entire- 
ly forgotten  this.  One  of  the  best  songs  on 
his  gorgeous  album  Poses  is  his  cover  of 
"One  Man  Guy,"  Loudon's  ode  to  himself 
the  lone  artist,  reconfigured  in  Rufus's 
voice  as,  perhaps,  a  gay  love  song.  It  is  a 
gesture  of  forgiveness  and  a  thank-you,  to 
be  sure.  But  Rufus,  who  admits  his  dad 
was  touched,  adds,  with  Oscar  Wilde- 
esque  panache,  "I  think  he  was  probably 
also  touched  because  he  can  make  more 
money  off  the  record  than  I." 

The  other  musicians,  while  forging  their 
own  paths,  are  also  drawing  from  their  kid- 
of-rock-star  experiences.  Singer  Francesca 
Gregorini's  music  is  brazen  and  steeped  in 
the  defiant  "grrrl"  tradition  of  P  J  Harvey— 


about  as  far  from  Ringo's  "Octopus's  Gar- 
den" as  humanly  possible.  But  she  says 
that  one  day  she'll  turn  her  Tittenhurst  ex- 
perience into  a  song.  Bijou,  working  on 
her  second  album,  is  the  author  of  the 
song  "When  I  Hated  Him,"  about  how 
life  blew  when  her  dad  took  up  with  his 
fourth  wife,  Famaz,  whom  Bijou  saw  as  an 
enabler.  One  of  Sally  Taylor's  less  crunchy 
numbers  is  the  funny  "Strangest  of  Stran- 
gers," about  the  boneheads  she's  met  in 
the  music  business  who  have  wanted  to  sign 
her  because  of  her  last  name.  "Nobody 
had  heard  my  music!"  Sally  says.  "It  was 
really  disgusting."  Even  Jakob  Dylan,  who 
famously  never  talks  about  his  father  but 
is  closer  to  him  than  most  imagine,  crypti- 
cally opened  up  the  topic  in  his  recent 
song  "Hand  Me  Down,"  lamenting,  "You 
feel  good  /  And  you  look  like  you  should 
/  But  you  will  never  make  us  proud." 

The  parents  find  their  way  into  the  works 
of  those  pursuing  creative  paths  other 
than  music,  too.  Moon  Unit  Zappa, 
warm,  with  a  Garafaloesque  cynicism, 
tosses  off  her  poignant  and  very  funny  de- 
but novel,  America  the  Beautiful,  as  a  "ro- 
mantic comedy"  about  a  girl  looking  for 
love  in  superficial  Los  Angeles.  The  other 
stuff— the  heroine's  wacky  name  (America), 
her  brother's  wacky  name  (Spoony),  and 


the  obsessed,  unavailable  artist  father,  now 
dead— has  little  to  do  with  the  Zappas,  she 
claims,  and  is  just  "the  wallpaper."  In  fact, 
the  book  is  far  more  personal  than  Moon's 
description,  and  the  more  Moon  talks 
about  it,  the  more  she  admits  it.  "America 
is  the  me  I  was  trying  to  leave  behind,"  she 
says  eventually.  Describing  her  heroine's 
quest,  she  says,  "If  all  the  money  doesn't 
make  the  family  have  dinner  together,  then 
what  is  important?  For  me,  the  answer  is 
being  able  to  move  through  the  world  with 
somebody."  Like  America,  Moon  has  spent 
years  obsessing  about  why  her  relation- 
ships have  failed.  She  persuaded  her  fi- 
ance, drummer  Paul  Doucette,  to  meet  her 
therapist  after  only  two  weeks  of  dating. 

For  mellow  and  sensitive  Nona  Gaye, 
28,  her  own  childhood  spent  living  in  the 
shadow  of  an  icon  helped  her  win  the  role 
of  Muhammad  All's  wife  Belinda  for  Mi- 
chael Mann's  upcoming  Ali.  "She  had  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  same  things,"  Nona 
says  of  Behnda.  "Not  ever  being  able  to  get 
away  from  it,  not  ever  having  just  a  regular 
life,  a  regular  marriage,  a  regular  family." 
Donovan  Leitch,  who  recently  directed  the 
emotional,  if  all-over-the-place  documen- 
tary 77/e  Last  Party,  about  the  2000  elec- 
tion, has  been  a  model,  screen  actor,  stage 
actor,  singer,  and  all-around  great  party 
guest.  Flighty,  endearing,  and  living  proof 
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Rufus  Wainwright,  the  son  of  Loudon  Wainwright  III, 

may  be  the  only  musician  in  the  group  whose 

fame  has  surpassed  that  of  his  rock-star  parent. 


that  "It  boy"  is  a  noble  career,  he's  also  the 
reincarnation  of  his  dad,  whom  he  imag- 
ines as  "a  wandering,  gypsy,  minstrel  guy 
with  a  denim  cap  and  guitar  swung  over 
his  shoulder."  Justin  Kreutzmann,  mean- 
while, who  has  directed  long-  and  short- 
form  Dead  videos,  bluntly  describes  his 
kind  of  work  as  "the  nepotistic  kind." 

Even  those  in  more  frivolous  careers  are 
paying  their  respects  to  Dad,  if  in  mild- 
ly disturbing  ways.  After  all,  is  it  just  a 
coincidence  that  Kimberly  Stewart  and 
Elizabeth  Jagger,  daughters  of  two  world- 
class  model-lovers,  are  pursuing  modeling 
careers  themselves?  Surely  it's  more  than 
the  good  genes  of  their  mothers,  Alana 
Hamilton  and  Jerry  Hall.  In  any  case,  nei- 
ther of  the  girls  seems  overly  concerned. 
Kimberly,  for  one,  finds  it  hilarious  that 
Rod,  on  their  shopping  trips,  encourages 
her  to  get  things  like  the  tight  leopard  pants. 
As  for  her  nude  pictures  in  Black  +  White 
magazine,  "My  dad  thought  they  were,  like, 
awesome!"  says  Kimberly,  dangling  her  long 
legs  over  the  arm  of  her  chair.  For  her  part, 
Elizabeth  Jagger  has  spent  countless  hours 
trying  on,  darning,  and  cataloguing  her  fa- 
ther's trousers  and  concert  T-shirts.  Unfor- 
tunately, Mick's  reaction  to  her  career  has 


not  been  as  positive  as  Rod's  to  Kimber- 
ly's;  he's  encouraged  the  budding  "It  girl" 
to  think  about  his  alma  mater,  the  London 
School  of  Economics.  Perhaps  it's  because 
he  knows  how  some  men  can  get  with 
cute  18-year-olds.  For  the  record,  Steven 
Tyler  has  already  hit  on  her. 

Those  who  have  had  the  most  difficult 
relationships  with  their  parents-  Amy,  Chi- 
na, and  lone  are  now,  after  making  peace 
with  the  past,  parents  themselves,  but  of 
a  more  traditional  sort.  A  single  mother 
to  a  seven-year-old  named  Wolf,  Amy  says 
her  instinct  is  to  be  "incredibly  protec- 
tive." China,  in  helping  to  raise  her  step- 
son, Jamie,  with  her  husband,  Jamie,  a 
dentist,  is  taking  a  different  approach  than 
what  she  saw  as  a  kid.  "I  watch  out  for 
him  like  I  would  a  younger  brother,"  Chi- 
na says.  "If  he  is  doing  something  that  is 
out  of  line,  I  don't  scream  at  him.  I  treat 
him  like  a  human  being."  As  for  lone,  who 
has  gone  out  with  Red  Hot  Chili  Pepper 
Anthony  Kiedis  and  was  married  to  Beastie 
Boy  Adam  Horowitz,  she  now  says  rock 
stars  are  "a  little  bit  like  invalids"  and  is 
relieved  that  her  new  fiance,  designer  David 
Netto,  is,  if  anything,  "too  orderly."  Expect- 
ing their  first  child  in  December,  she  says, 
"I  want  things  to  be  cleaner  and  more  or- 


ganized and  more  consistent,  and  just  a 
safer  overall  feeling." 

Mackenzie  Phillips  is  also  a  mother,  of 
14-year-old  son  Shane,  "a  computer  nerd 
slash  rock  'n'  roll  star,"  who  helped  her.  Bi- 
jou, and  Sean  Lennon  sing  the  Mamas 
and  the  Papas'  "Got  a  Feelin' "  at  the  John 
Phillips  tribute  in  March.  When  it  comes 
to  raising  him,  Mackenzie  has  laid  down 
the  law.  "I've  said  to  him,  'Dude,  if  I 
find  out  you're  smoking  pot,  you're  going 
straight  to  rehab.  Do  not  pass  Go.  Do 
not  collect  $200.'"  As  protective  as  she  is 
of  her  son,  however,  her  dad  is  the  one 
who  consistently  brings  tears  to  her  eyes. 
"He  never  looked  back  and  said,  'God,  I'm 
really  sorry.'  Never,  never,  never,"  Macken- 
zie says.  "But  I  miss  him  every  day."  D 
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PRACTICED  PROS 

Tony  Bennett, 

photographed  with 

Ralph  Sharon,  his 

collaborator  of  44  years, 

on  April  6,  2001, 

at  the  Venetian  Room  in 

San  Francisco's 

Fairmont  Hotel,  where "' 

he  first  performed 

"I  Left  My  Heart  in  San 

^ranciscp,"  in  1961. 
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TONY  BEKNEH'S  GRACE  NOTES 

For  half  a  century,  Tony  Bennett  has  sung  from  the  heart,  his  artistic  morahty 

Hfting  him  above  musical  trends  and  into  the  80s  comeback  engineered  by  his  son. 

As  the  great  American  troubadour  reaches  75,  a  popular  radio  host 

shares  his  experience  of  the  simple  grace  behind  Bennett  s  greatness 

BY  JONATHAN  SCHWARTZ 


1 1  had  rained  for  days  in  Palm  Springs.  I  was  with  a  girl  who 
had  caught  a  mild  flu  and  wanted  to  go  home. 

"Here's  an  idea,"  I  said.  "Tony  Bennett's  playing  Vegas.  I  think 
he  might  take  care  of  us." 

I  had  met  Bennett  years  before,  in  my  role  as  radio  host.  On 
the  phone,  Bennett  was  gracious  and  forthcoming,  and  suggested 
that  we  stay  with  him.  "I'm  all  alone  here,"  he  said,  either  plain- 
tively or  factually-I  wasn't  sure  which. 

"He's  got  the  penthouse  at  the  Sahara,  where  he's  performing. 
How  bad  could  it  be?" 

"I  mean,  so?"  said  the  girl  with  the  flu.  She  said  it  on  a  bus  to 
the  Ontario  airport;  the  rain  had  closed  the  Palm  Springs  runway. 

During  takeofl",  she  threw  up,  unsedately.  Then  she  fell  asleep. 

Caked  with  vomit,  we  arrived  at  Tony  Bennett's  penthouse  door. 


Unperturbed  by  our  disarray,  he  welcomed  us  in.  He  had  wel- 
comed, greeted,  encountered,  spoken  with,  or  simply  acknowl- 
edged from  afar  human  beings  in  far  greater  messes  than  we 
were  in.  The  fact  that  we  were  rain-soaked,  stringy-haired,  vomit- 
strewn,  and  oily-skinned  was  of  no  concern  to  the  great  singer,  in 
his  perfectly  pressed  gray  slacks,  shiny  black  shoes,  and  light-blue 
dress  shirt  open  at  the  neck. 

The  penthouse  turned  out  to  be  the  entire  roof  of  the  Sahara,  ; 
a  maze  of  bedrooms,  sitting  rooms,  walk-in  closets,  marbled  bath-  \ 
rooms,  mini-bars,  and  green-carpeted  hallways  with  ornately  framed  I 
lithographs  of  desert  flowers  and  mountains.  ' 

Bennett  had  been  eating  a  meal  with  two  youthful  male  asso-  \ 
ciates,  who  were  there  to  attend  to  the  performer.  We'd  appar-  « 
ently  arrived  during  a  moment  of  some  kind  of  tension.  Bennett   \ 
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returned  to  his  place  at  the  table  and,  in  a  very  quiet  voice,  told 
his  associates,  "There'll  be  no  changes,  so  that's  it." 

The  rain  in  Las  Vegas,  which  had  been  the  scourge  of  all  of  the 
Southwest  for  days,  and  would  make  the  month  of  March  1978  the 
third-wettest  March  in  recorded  history,  had  exacerbated  the  prob- 
lems of  the  girl  with  the  flu.  She  had  found  a  bedroom,  undressed, 
and— wearing  only  a  Palm  Springs  T-shirt  with  a  smiling  yellow  sun 
in  the  middle— assumed  a  petulant  repose,  allow- 
ing her  eyes  a  try  at  contempt.  Tony  Bennett,  arriv- 
ing in  the  doorway  at  that  exact  moment,  received 
the  meager  brunt  of  her  disdain.  Unscathed,  he 
asked  if  we  needed  anything  at  all.  I  replied  by 
telling  him  that  in  our  luxurious,  sensational,  too- 
good-to-be-true  corner  of  the  world,  everything 
was  absolutely  perfect.  "I  see,"  he  said.  "Good." 


The  Sahara's  Show  Room  was  packed.  I  sat 
alone,  close  to  the  stage,  enduring  Bennett's 
opening  act,  the  comedian  David  Brenner. 
Even  laugh-ready,  under  a  sweet  cloud  of  Scotch 
whisky  and  this,  that,  and  the  other,  I  found 
Brenner  witless,  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  my  an- 
ticipation. His  30  minutes  crawled  by,  though 
the  crowd  responded  as  if  Albert  Brooks  had 
been  up  there  on  the  big  stage. 

Finally  finished,  gone,  Brenner  was  replaced 
by  a  Tony  Bennett  on  the  move.  The  singer 
raced  onto  the  stage  at  nearly  a  gallop,  that  im- 
mense and  radiant  smile  of  his  in  full  blast. 
From  the  wings  where  he'd  materialized,  there 
now  jutted  forth  the  lumberjack-shirted  arm 
of  a  stagehand,  his  fingers  encircling  the  micro- 
phone which  Tony  had  forgotten.  With  no  dis- 
cernible embarrassment,  just  that  marvelous 
smile,  Bennett  ran  back  across  the  stage,  accept- 
ed the  microphone,  and  began  the  show. 

What  he  delivered,  in  front  of  a  tight,  swing- 
ing band  with  a  Basic  heart,  was  an  hour  and 
20  minutes  of  American  popular  standards, 
some  woven  together  in  articulate  medleys  of 
full,  unabbreviated  songs,  and  a  cascade  of 
other  complete  tunes,  most  of  them  with  their 
expositional  verses  intact.  The  whole  package, 
laced  with  reflective  readings  of  his  own  hits 
("I  Left  My  Heart  in  San  Francisco,"  "Because 
of  You."  "Cold,  Cold  Heart."  "Stranger  in  Par- 
adise," "Blue  Velvet")  and  one  or  two  given  the 
intimacy  of  a  medium-paced  jazz  trio  (especial- 
ly "Rags  to  Riches"),  amounted  to  43  titles.  16  verses,  three  brief 
welcomes  to  the  Sahara,  14  songwriter  acknowledgments,  and  a 
genuinely  felt  and  warmly  received  thank-you,  at  show's  end. 

The  entire  thing  had  been  spotless,  not  a  misplaced  word,  not 
one  flat  note,  not  a  sign  of  an  even  slightly  vulgar  Vegas  moment— 
a  slimy  grin,  a  lewd  wink,  a  false  hyperbole,  a  lascivious  gaze.  Ben- 
nett had  given  an  impeccable,  humble  program  of  intelligent  songs, 
and  had  taken  obvious  joy  in  unsentimentally  transmitting  roman- 
tic data  to  an  audience  who  had  lived  most  of  their  lives  welcom- 
ing his  music  into  their  private  soitows  and  occasional  celebrations. 
If,  as  Stendhal  suggested,  bad  taste  leads  to  crime,  it  can  reasonably 
be  said  that  Tony  Bennett  doesn't  have  a  lawless  bone  in  his  body. 

Popes  and  politicians  aside,  this  American  musician  was 
among  the  most  recognizable  human  beings  on  the  planet 
on  August  3,  his  75th  birthday.  Always  an  unthreatening 
presence,  Bennett  is  as  accessible  as  a  neighborhood  grocer.  He 
walks  the  streets  of  New  York  alone,  rides  his  bike  in  Centra! 


His  singing  was 
honest,  unaffected, 
youthful,  and 
gorgeous.  It  was 
conversational. 


Bennett  at  the  C 
New  York,  circa  I960.  A  natural 
crowd  pleaser,  he  mode  a 
packed-nightclub  audience  feel 
he  was  singing  about  simple 
emotions  that  each  of  them  kne' 
and  understood. 


Park,  travels  on  planes  without  bodyguards  or  the  noisy  demands 
of  celebrity.  In  coffee  shops  he's  a  modest  customer,  alone  in  a 
corner  or  at  a  window  table  (if  no  other  is  available).  Passersby 
on  the  street,  finding  their  faces  locked  with  his,  mouth  the 
words  "Hi,  Tony,"  which  is  really  all  they  want  to  convey.  He 
nods  back  collaboratively. 

Bennett  keeps  in  touch  with  radio  guys  like  me:  hellos  from 
car  phones  while  we're  on  the  air  (we  have  all 
happily  given  him  the  private  studio  numbers), 
an  occasional  postcard  from  somewhere  in 
the  world,  a  check-in  phoner  right  to  your  very 
home.  Always,  no  matter  how  many  times 
you've  spoken  with  him,  dined  with  him,  trav- 
eled with  him,  listened  to  music  with  him, 
shared  confidences  with  him,  eaten  pizza  with 
him  standing  up  in  some  joint,  he  will  announce 
himself  on  the  phone:  "Hello,  Jonathan,  this 
is  Tony  Bennett." 

His  speaking  voice,  a  foggy,  quiet  version 
of  his  singing  self,  is  obviously,  and  in  an  in- 
stant, Tony  Bennett's.  The  formality  of  his  in- 
troduction is,  I  suspect,  a  remnant  of  the  man- 
ners of  another  time. 

The  Great  Depression  saw  him  into  adoles- 
cence, the  army  made  him  a  soldier,  and  the 
enormous  paternal  figure  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  fashioned,  in  Anthony  Benedetto, 
from  Astoria,  Queens,  New  York,  a  young  man 
increasingly  drawn  to  courtesy.  Even  to  a  soft 
formality.  The  incongruous  team  of  grace  and 
confusion  nurtured  the  music  that  would  come 
to  be.  There  was  no  language  available  to  Bennett 
that  could  illuminate  and  modify  his  bewilder- 
ment. He  bore  the  weight  of  his  artistic  emotions 
without  the  assistance  of  a  remarkable  intellect. 
Instinctively  he  edged  forward,  his  inner  self 
huddled  under  the  light  of  an  authentic  morality. 
In  1950.  Columbia  Records  took  him  on,  told 
him  what  to  sing  and  how  to  promote  the  very 
idea  of  a  Tony  Bennett.  Two  of  the  men  in 
charge.  Mitch  Miller  and  Percy  Faith,  were 
champions  of  mediocrity.  The  insulting  drivel 
of  popular  music  in  the  early  1950s  was,  to  a 
large  degree,  the  product  of  these  two  trained 
musicians  who  knew  better.  Miller,  whose  in- 
flated smile  would  become  nationally  familiar 
on  television,  hid  behind  a  transparently  false 
goodwill  while  the  many  citizens  of  music  who 
had  been  subjected  to  his  autocracy  cringed  with  embarrassment. 
This  fellow  dumbed  down  Rosemary  Clooney,  Sinatra  at  a  vulner- 
able moment,  Jo  Stafl"ord,  Frankie  Laine.  Two  singers,  Johnny  Ray 
and  Guy  Mitchell,  who  had  arrived  at  Columbia  dumbed  down, 
were  delighted  to  meet  Mitch  and  Percy,  who  had  dumbed  down 
their  own  records  into  a  muck  of  sentiment  and  novelty.  Simply 
put,  they  exploited  the  musically  naiVe.  Young  record  buyers  loaded 
up  on  "Shrimp  Boats,"  "Feet  Up  Pat  Him  on  the  Popo,"  "Botch- 
a-me,"  and  Tony  Bennett's  "Rags  to  Riches."  Tliese  were  the  songs 
on  the  jukeboxes  in  any  town,  though  not  many  nickels  dropped 
for  Sinatra's  "Mama  Will  Bark."  a  duet  with  Dagmar,  an  exagger- 
ated blonde  woman  of  indeterminate  age.  The  record,  one  of  Sina- 
tra's last  for  Columbia,  was  a  Mitch  Miller  special. 

Rosemary  Clooney  told  me  not  long  ago,  "In  those  days  I 
had  to  actually  trade  with  them.  I'd  record  one  of  theirs,  then  I 
could  get  to  record  one  of  mine."  In  other  words,  "Mambo  Ital- 
iano"  for  "Tenderly." 

Tony  Bennett  drew  his  political  strength  from  the  first  five  of 
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his  smash  hits:  "The  Boulevard  of  Broken  Dreams."  "Because  of 
You,"  "Cold,  Cold  Heart,"  "Rags  to  Riches,"  and  "Stranger  in 
Paradise." 

The  long-playing  album,  in  its  youth  while  Bennett  was  mak- 
ing his  singles,  from  1950  to  1953,  had  grown  into  maturity  by 
1954.  Bennett's  response  was  to  make  an  album  of  10  standard 
songs  with  a  small  group  of  jazz  players  empathic  with  a  ballad 
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singer  and  an  up-tempo  improvisational  vocalist  with  a 
taste  for  understatement. 

Titled  Cluud  Seven,  the  album,  released  alongside  Sina- 
tra's early  Capitol  albums  and  collections  by  Peggy  Lee, 
Ella  Fitzgerald,  Biilie  Holiday,  Billy  Eckstine,  Sarah 
Vaughan,  Vic  Damone,  and  Doris  Day,  captured  the  full 
attention  of  musicians  and  songwriters,  as  well  as  record 
buyers,  some  of  whom  hadn't  bothered  with  Bennett's 
hits.  The  singing  was  dearly  honest,  unaffected,  youthful, 
and  gorgeous.  It  was  conversational,  intimate,  and  joyful. 
You  could  hear  little  Biilie  Holiday  swirls  (something  that 
Bennett  is  proud  of  to  this  day)  and  touches  of  Sinatra, 
Crosby,  and  Louis  Armstrong.  Mostly,  Cloud  Seven  is  the 
product  of  a  young,  hit-making  Italian  troubadour  with 
access,  for  the  first  time,  to  what  is  now  considered  the 
Great  American  Songbook.  What  Rodgers  and  Hart,  Ir- 
ving Berlin,  Harold  Arlen,  and  Duke  Ellington  were  writ- 
ing in  the  30s,  and  beyond  (Rodgens  eventually  with  Hain- 
merstein),  became  brand-new  on  the  long-playing  album, 
the  wonder  of  the  songs  re-discovered  by  the  singers  of  a 
new  generation.  It  was  this  huge  body  of  work  that  expedited  the 
progress  of  the  new  LP  and  intensified  the  popularity  of  the  deep- 
er regions  of  the  artists. 

The  album  format  was  perfect  for  Tony  Bennett,  it  allowed  him 
a  greater  space  to  build  a  distinguished  catalogue  of  what,  many 
years  later,  would  be  characterized  as  "the  art  of  excellence." 

He  was  unusually  inventive,  right  from  the  start.  He  released 
an  album  accompanied  principally  by  percussion  (The  Beat  of 
My  Heart)  and  another  with  just  Ralph  Sharon's  piano  (Tony 
Sings  for  Two),  which  was  the  first  minimalist  work  by  any  male 
pop  star— Ella  Fitzgerald  and  the  pianist  Ellis  Larkins  had  put 
two  out  in  the  early  50s. 

Bennett  was  the  first  white  male  singer  to  record  with  the  Basic 
band.  His  1961  trio  LP  is  one  of  his  best,  and  77/c  Movie  Song  Al- 
bum, with  each  song  arranged  by  its  composer,  is  his  favorite. 

In  the  mid-1970s,  Tony  Bennett  released  two  albums  with  the 
wonderful  jazz  pianist  Bill  Evans,  who,  on  the  second  recording. 


opens  a  vocal  album  without  the  singer,  playing  the  hauntind 
melody  from  The  Bad  and  the  Beautiful.  Bennett,  who  sequencec| 
the  work,  put  the  instrumental  right  on  top. 

Those  two  LPs  were  the  last  by  Tony  Bennett  for  a  long  while 
Considered  by  some  a  cheerful  anachronism,  Bennett  and  his  own  I 
record  label  (on  which  he'd  put  out  the  Bill  Evans  work)  dissolved! 
in  financial  chaos.  None  of  the  big  companies  (such  as  Colum- 
bia), which  were  now  committed  to  I 
rock,  disco,  fusion,  and  arena  rock,  | 
saw  Bennett  as  anything  but  a  mar- 
ginal figure.  Even  Sinatra,  caught] 
in  the  wilderness  of  change,  floun- 
dered in  the  studio. 

The  vocabulary  of  songs  was  de- 
teriorating. The  lyrics  were  losing! 
their  rhymes  and  subtleties,  and,  as 
Jimmy  Durante  said  to  Bennett, 
"the  melodies  are  three  notes,  two  | 
of  them  wrong." 

"Where  or  When"  played  to 
half-filled  houses,  except  for  Sina- 
tra's or  Bennett's  sold-out  concerts. 
"Someone  to  Watch  over  Me,"  "Al- 
ways," "So  in  Love,"  "Dancing  in 
the  Dark,"  "The  Man  That  Got 
Away,"  and  "The  Sunny  Side  of  the 
Street"  were  no  longer  the  songs  of  \ 
the  street.  Wasn't  Rodgers  that  guy 
who  wrote  The  Sound  of  Music? 


Bennett  walks 
the  streets  of 
New  York  alone, 
rides  his  bike 
in  Central  Park, 
travels  on 
)lanes  without 
)odyguards. 


A 


Bennett,  ofaove,  with  Dean  Martin 
on  The  Dean  Martin  Show  In 
1968,  and,  fop,  with  friend  and 
fellow  singer  Frank  Sinatra, 
wolfing  hot  dogs  at  Nathan's 
in  Coney  Island,  late  1960s. 


nthony  Benedetto  has  married 
twice,  both  times  to  women 
named  Sandy.  His  two  sons, 
Danny  and  Daegal,  are  children 
with  the  first  Sandy.  Johanna  and  • 
Antonia  are  his  daughters  with  the 
second.  For  a  number  of  recent 
years,  Bennett  has  been  going  to 
movies  with  a  young  woman  named  \ 
Susan  Crow. 

Danny,  during  his  father's  Bill 
Evans  period,  was  a  guitarist-singer 
in  a  rock  group  called  Quacky 
Duck,  a  sextet.  His  long  blue  hair 
suggested  a  generation  light-years 
from  his  father's.  And  yet,  realizing 
there  was  not  a  national  hysteria 
over  Quacky  Duck,  and  knowing 
that  his  father  had  no  management 
and  no  recording  home  (and  deeply  aware  of  Tony's  distaste  for 
music's  business  side),  Danny  gradually  assumed  an  advisory  role. 
The  fact  is  that  Tony  Bennett  did  not  record  from  1977  until 
1985,  though  he  might  very  well  have  signed  on  with  a  small  jazz 
label.  His  son  correctly  felt  that  Tony's  international  stature  de- 
served an  international  label,  with  the  power  of  elaborate  distri- 
bution. Over  time  he  encouraged  talks  with  Columbia— the  very 
company  for  which  Tony  had  recorded  for  20  years— and  they 
eventually  led  to  a  one-album  deal. 

The  album,  The  Art  of  Excellence,  on  which  the  future  rode, 
arrived  as  a  superb  grouping  of  standards  and  beautifully  written 
newer  songs  from  the  cabaret  world.  The  Annie  Leibovitz  cover 
photo,  taken  from  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  Hudson  River,  dis- 
played a  TB.  as  large  as  the  World  Trade  Center  behind  him.  He 
wore  a  gray  sweater  with  a  large  B  on  the  chest  and  a  leather  jack- 
et that  contradicted  any  whiff  of  Las  Vegas  that  might  have  been 
expected.  The  album's  title  was  meant  to  say  that  the  music  within 
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met  the  high  standard  of  the  man  in  the  leather  jacket: 
he  Was  back  with  the  good  stuff. 

The  Art  of  Excellence  sold  well  over  100,000  copies, 
and  enabled  Danny  and  Columbia  to  agree  on  a  series 
of  recordings,  all  of  which  (except  for  a  children's  al- 
bum) won  Grammys.  Year  after  year,  from  the  middle 
of  the  clamor  of  the  televised  ceremony,  an  older  man 
in  a  dark  tailor-made  suit  would  rise  from  the  mob  to 
claim  his  award,  always  with  that  Is-that-for-me?  look 
on  his  familiar  and  progressively  handsomer  face. 

The  CDs  included  tributes  to  Sinatra,  Holiday, 
Ellington,  and  Fred  Astaire.  Here's  to  the  Ladies,  an  es- 
pecially fine  album  of  songs  made  famous  by  well- 
known  female  recording  artists  such  as  Lena  Home 
and  Ella  Fitzgerald,  advanced  Tony  Bennett  into  an 
iconic  role  in  a  brand-new  world.  Rock  players  and  lis- 
teners jammed  his  concerts.  His  MTV  Unplugged  al- 
bum went  right  to  the  hearts  of  teenagers  who  had  nev- 
er even  heard  of  Sinatra.  It,  too,  won  a  Grammy. 

Danny  Bennett's  placing  of  his  father  in  the  middle  of  now. 
without  changing  a  note  of  then,  endeared  the  singer  to  practi- 
cally everyone.  And  it  wasn't  camp.  It  was  simply  the  introduc- 
tion of  crafted  songs  to  an  audience  imbued  with  Jimmy  Du- 
rante's  three  notes. 

And  don't  forget  the  Rodgers  and  Hart  folks.  They  still  showed 
up  in  the  millions,  sitting  comfortably  in  the  concert  halls,  blue 
hair  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  green  hair,  a  placid  and  pleased  ho- 
mogeneity. 

The  next  morning  of  the  March  1978  visit,  after  David  Bren- 
ner and  Tony  Bennett  at  the  Sahara,  I  awoke  at  noon  beside 
the  still-sleeping  girl  with  the  flu.  It  looked  brighter  outside, 
and  the  rain  had  turned  to  drizzle. 

I  put  on  one  of  the  many  terry-cloth  robes  that  hung  in  all  the 
bathrooms  and  closets  I  explored,  and.  standing  barefoot  in  one 


"I  go  along  in  the 
song  until  I  come 
to  the  word  love.' 
Then  I  give  that 
word  my  attention. 
The  word 
'love.'  Get  it?" 


of  the  kitchenettes,  I  discovered  a 
smallish  refrigerator  filled  with  bot- 
tles of  Dom  Perignon.  I  opened  one 
and  took  it  out  onto  the  roof 

Tarred  and  pebbled,  the  roof  was 
somehow  comfortable  to  walk  on, 
made  more  so  by  the  first  sign  of 
sun  I'd  seen  in  nine  days. 

I  took  a  swig  of  champagne  from 
the  bottle  and  turned,  only  to  en- 
counter Tony  Bennett  in  his  own 
terry-cloth  robe  and  dark-brown 
slippers,  with  little  balls  of  white 
fluff  on  the  toes. 

We  stood  by  the  railing  overlook- 
ing Vegas,  a  Vegas  that  within  mo- 
ments was  bathed  in  sun. 

After  a  while  Bennett  asked,  "Why 
do  you  suppose  Bing  Crosby  never  played  here?" 

I  said  that  it  might  have  been  Catholicism  against  hedonism. 
'T  see,"  he  said,  which  he  often  says,  and  which  I  sometimes 
doubt. 

Another  silence  in  the  sun,  our  elbows  on  the  railing. 
"How  do  you  sing?"  I  eventually  asked,  feeling  that  I  had  spo- 
ken obliquely. 

This  is  how  Tony  Bennett  replied:  "I  go  along  in  the  song, 
paying  attention  to  the  nuances  of  each  line,  and  the  breathing, 
and  the  spirit.  Until  I  come  to  the  word  Move.'  Then  I  give  that 
word  my  attention.  The  word  'love.'  Get  it?" 
He  turned  to  face  me. 

"I  do,"  1  said.  "But  why  haven't  I  noticed  that?" 
"Because  I  hide  it,"  he  said,  with  a  comforting,  familiar  chuckle. 
Then  he  turned  back  for  another  look  at  Vegas. 
"I  see,"  I  said. 
In  time,  I  learned  that  I  saw.  D 
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H  generally  find  these  "best  of"  lists, 
H  compiling  their  way  into  our  lives 
with  items  pronounced  valid  and  rele- 
vant in  the  eyes  of  one,  to  represent  lit- 
tle more  than  the  compiler's  slanted 
sensibility.  This  selection  of  album- 
cover  favorites  represents  little  more 
than  me  digging  through  my  record 
collection  and  amusing  myself  for  a 
few  days.  And  as  I  pulled  out  stacks 
and  stacks  of  vinyl,  including  every- 
thing from  Christian  puppet  records 
to  classic-rock  standbys,  early  hip-hop 
to  Argentinean  indie  rock,  I  realized  it 
would  be  difficult  to  choose  "the  best" 
out  of  so  many  stray  gems. 

My  criteria  were  loose;  essentially 
I  grabbed  whatever  looked  fresh  when  I 
pulled  it  off  the  shelf  I  tried  to  look  at 
the  covers  as  solely  visual  media,  as  if 
the  music  they  were  connected  to  didn't  exist.  How  would  this  look 
hanging  up  in  a  room?  Most  of  these  images  were  never  meant 
to  be  anything  other  than  objects  one  stared  at  for  hours,  trying  to 
decipher  the  impenetrable  world  contained  within  the  music  play- 
ing back  from  a  grizzled  stereo.  Maybe  this  is  an  adolescent  ver- 


COVER  POWER 

With  a  few  misgivings 

about  his  mission, 

one  of  our  most  visionary 

rock  stars  agreed 

to  compile  a  hst  of  the 

50  best  album  covers 

ever,  in  no  particular  order 

BY  BECK  HANSEN 


sion  of  the  album-listening  experience; 
still,  in  most  cases,  it's  impossible  to 
divorce  an  image  from  its  music.  Bowie 
is  Aladdinsane,  and  the  music  vibrates 
from  that  image.  It's  an  icon  and  a  sym- 
bol, drawing  its  power  from  a  sound. 
Extricating  one  from  the  other  would 
seem  unnatural.  Yet  we  may  find  it  eas- 
ier to  objectify  an  image  as  it  becomes 
a  cultural  signifier.  We  can  associate 
new  things  with  it  as  it  achieves  dis- 
tinction from  its  source.  Claiming  new 
aesthetic  territory  from  the  terrain  of 
the  familiar  seems  to  be  one  of  the  les- 
sons learned  from  the  postmodern 
postmortem.  I  opened  up  the  possi- 
bility in  my  mind  of  creating  a  gallery 
of  these  familiar  images  and  letting 
them  form  a  collective  force. 

Now,  as  I  examine  my  50  choices, 
it's  interesting  to  see  how  many  covers  seem  outlandish,  even 
grotesque.  Anything  we  choose  as  our  favorite  becomes  a  poten- 
tial of  ourselves.  Honestly,  I  don't  know  what  this  represents  or 
speaks  of  my  sensibility,  other  than  an  appreciation  for  the  sedi- 
tious and  the  absurd.  I  recall  many  of  these  covers  having  an  im- 
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pact  on  me  before  I'd  ever  listened  to  the  music.  If  we  look  at  the 
fact  that  record  covers  are  essentially  advertisements  for  the  music, 
we  acknowledge  a  function  and  purpose  to  draw  in  the  prospec- 
tive buyer.  Vying  for  the  consumer's  attention  on  a  shelf  amongst 
thousands  of  records  becomes  a  task  met  more  effectively  with  a 
cover  that  cuts  through  the  visual  traffic  with  blaring  horns  and 
flashing  lights.  The  outlandish  may  be  a  means  of  surviving  the 
turnover  of  product.  And  my  collection  of  the  outlandish,  or  just 
plain  kitsch,  seems  to  be  extensive,  though  I  tried  to  keep  them  to 
a  minimum  here.  I  could  have  easily 
included  the  Uri  Geller  album,  with  an 
illustration  of  him  walking  over  a  cos- 
mos of  metal  plates,  singing  songs  about 
bending  spoons  with  his  mental  pow- 
ers, backed  by  a  70-piece  orchestra. 

I  tried  to  stay  away  from  choosing 
too  many  of  the  acknowledged  great 
records,  as  they  can  often  be  tied  up 
with  attachments  that  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  cover's  actual  worth  as  a 
pure  visual.  I  did  go  to  some  of  the 


HOMOGENIC 
BJORK 

lelektra,  1997) 

This  one  scares  people, 

I'm  obviously  altrocted  to  covers 

that  are  a  little  art-damaged.  It 

feels  like  something  Grace 

Jones  or  Nina  Hogen  would've 

done.  Maybe  she  was  reacting 

to  how  glamorous  she  looked 

on  her  previous  album,  Post 

I  think  it's  totally  bold  and  sets 

0  standard  for  everybody 

else.  One  of  the  best  covers 

of  the  lost  decade. 


obvious  places— Dylan,  the  Beatles,  the  Stones.  Being  constrained 
by  only  50  choices,  I  picked  Revolver  over  Sgt.  Pepper's  Lonely 
Hearts  Club  Band,  you  may  notice,  and  Highway  61  Revisited  over 
Bringing  It  All  Back  Home.  Though  Pepper's  is  the  landmark,  Re- 
volver came  like  nothing  before  it.  It  bent  and  shifted  the  percep- 
tion of  what  people  thought  the  Beatles  were  or  could  be.  Even  by 
today's  standards  it's  a  pretty  fucked-up  cover.  And  Highway  61 
Revisited  is  one  of  the  first  great  anti-covers.  Dylan  looks  burnt, 
shirt  wrinkled— like  he's  waiting  for  catering  at  the  gig  or  some- 
thing. And  somebody's  just  randomly 
walked  in  behind  him.  In  an  era  of 
Patti  Page-style,  perfectly  lit  and  posed 
covers,  this  cover  was  a  defecation. 
And  these  days  you'd  rarely  see  such  a 
throwaway  picture  on  such  an  "impor- 
tant" album. 

Many  of  these  covers  just  straight 
up  made  me  laugh  or  cringe,  and  that 
was  good  enough  for  me  to  call  them 
my  favorites.  I  hope  they  provide  the 
same  for  you. 
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DIRTY  DEEDS 

DONE  DIRT  CHEAP 

AC/DC 

(Atlonlic,  ?976J 

This  looks  like  it  could've 

been  a  Devo  or  Dead 

Kennedys  cover.  It's  interesting 

to  see  something  so  arty  from 

o  hard-rock  bond. 


FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE 
DEVO 

(Warner  Bros,  1980) 

I  wasn't  sure  if  they  were  an 

army,  a  gang,  or  a  specialized 

task  force  of  geological 

engineers.  Whatever  they 

were,  when  this  came  out,  I 

wanted  to  enlist.  There  was 

something  so  satisfying  about 

their  regimented  chaos.  I'd 

love  to  see  some  of  these 

new-school  rock  bonds  step 

up  to  this  level  of  concept. 
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PINUPS 

DAVID  BOWIE 

(SCA,  1973) 

Bowie  has  at  least  eight 
all-time  great  covers.  How  do 
you  choose  between  Low 
and  Diamond  Dogs?  Heroes 
and  Ziggy  Starc^ust?  Any 
of  these  are  my  favorites. 


TROUT  MASK  REPLICA 
CAPTAIN 
BEEFHEART&HIS 
MAGIC  BAND 
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(Warner  Bros,  1969) 

M 
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This  is  considered  his  great 
cover.  1  like  Spotlight  Kid 

(with  the  Nudie  suit) 

'  .,:ii.a!illlllltiH^I 

and  Clear  Spot  just  as  much 

-^-iaBBMlJB^HB 

This  one  is  more  instant. 

'.^iE^oUHH 

The  picture  of  the  band  on 

-4"- 

the  bock  cover  is  amazing 

'^' '^'^nP^^^^V 

as  well.  Hippies  gone 

. 
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New  Wave  in  '69. 
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Judith  Leibef 
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RICHM!)  HELL 
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BLANK  GENERATION 

RICHARD  HELL& 

THE  VOIDOIDS 

fS.re,  1977) 

When  1  was  growing  up, 

there  was  always  a  guy 

running  around  on  the  scene 

who  looked  like  this.  Ready 

for  anything  or  nothing. 

He  looks  like  he's  ready  to 

rock  or  puke  or  both. 
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THE  AGE  OF 

ELECTRONICUS 

DICK  HYMAN 

(ABC,  196  V 

Dick  Hymon  was  a  jazz 

guy  who  went  Moog.  He 

released  a  series  of  Moog- 

only  albums  consisting 

of  originals  and  covers, 

such  as  the  analog 

watershed  of  the  Beatles' 

"Ob-La-Di,  Ob-La-Da." 


HIGHWAY  61  REVISITED 
BOB  DYLAN 

fColumfam,  1965) 

This  cover  captures  the  flux 

of  seven  albums  in,  what, 

three  and  a  half  years?  This 

one  is  the  plateau. 


KIMONO  MY  HOUSE 
SPARKS 

fisland,   1974) 

Sparks'  covers  are  clever 

and  really  well  art-directed 

This  one  goes  beyond 

the  more  tongue-in-cheek 

aspects  of  Propaganda 

and  Indiscreet  and  becomes 

almost  performative 

A  parodic  premonition 

of  Homogenic? 


RAW  POWER 

IGGY  AND  THE 

STOOGES 

(Columbia,  1973) 

I  heard  he  didn't  like  this 

cover  when  it  came  out. 

Maybe  he  recognized  its 

iconic  potential  and 

knew  he'd  be  identified 

with  it  ad  nauseam.  This 

is  the  blueprint. 
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BOB  DVLAN  HIGHWAY  61  REVISITED 
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REVOLVER 
THE  BEATLES 

(Copilot  1966) 

I  remember  being  really  disturbed  by  the  eyeballs  when  I  was 
a  kid.  Their  faces  looked  like  Kabuki  masks:  haunting 
and  ugly.  I  love  this  sort  of  phantasmagoria,  all  the  minutiae 
of  detail  and  references.  I'm  a  fan  of  hiieronymus  Bosch, 
and  this  has  a  similar  visual  density. 
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NEVER  SAY  DIE! 
BLACK  SABBATH 

(Wbrner  Bros ,  1978) 

Condy-colored  and 
apocalyptic.  I  used  to  have 
an  amazing  T-shirt  of  this 
cover  that  never  failed  to 
get  compliments. 


THE  RAMONES 
THE  RAMONES 

(Sire,  1976) 

A  few  of  their  covers 
are  almost  interchangeable, 
almost  the  same  photo. 
I  love  that.  They're  so 
uniformly  punk.  I  wonder 
if  bands  are  afraid  to  look 
so  uniform  now.  Today 
there'd  be  a  chain-wallet  punk, 
a  baggy  skater,  a  tatted-up 
goth,  and  a  clean<ut  gas- 
station-attendant  indie  rocker. 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 
ROXY  MUSIC 

(Alco,  1974) 

I  was  amazed  when  this 

came  out.  Pubic  hair. 

Amazonian  disaffection. 

Even  with  the  hand 

on  the  crotch,  it  seemed 

sexless  and  cold. 


GUTS 
JOHN  CALE 

f  Island,  1977) 

Sports  Chalet  goes  glom.  This 

is  the  kind  of  fake  superhero 

gear  my  band  wears  onstage. 

Also  reminds  me  of  Buckethead, 

the  guitar  player,  who  wears 

a  K.F.C.  bucket  on  his  head. 

I  heard  that  Cole  used 

to  show  up  at  dinner  parties 

dressed  like  this  and  refuse 

to  take  off  the  mask. 


COMPUTER  WORLD 
KRAFTWERK 

(Warner  Bros.,  1981) 

fHigh-tech  and  totally  crude. 
The  vintage  computer 
is  dope.  And  the  yellow 
completes  the  alchemy. 
The  back  cover  fascinated 
me  when  I  was  12.  I  couldn't 
figure  out  what  they  were 
doing  behind  that  industrial 
console.  When  I  saw  the 
pocket-calculator  video  my 
life  changed.  I  was  already 
into  Devo,  but  this  went  to 
a  whole  other  level. 


COMING  UP 
THE  LONDON 
SUEDE 

(Nude,  1996) 

Many  bands  attempt  this 
retro  graphic  look,  but  Suede 
actually  pulls  it  off.  The 
heroin  chic  is  a  little  obvious, 
but  the  solarized  phantom 
figure  with  the  disembodied 
grin  rescues  it,  undermining 
the  tragic  fashion  with 
a  spontaneous  dementia. 
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RIO 

DURAN  DURAN 

(Capital,  1982) 

^E     [Illustrator]  Nogel  was  the  bomb. 
This  cover  is  1982. 


THE  VELVET 

UNDERGROUND  &  NICO 
THE  VELVET 
UNDERGROUND 
&NICO 

(Verve,  1967) 

This  was  the  first  thing  I 
thought  of  when  I  was  asked 
to  make  this  list.  It's  a  perfect 
album  cover.  It's  so  blank. 
It  says  anything  and  nothing. 
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SMALL  CHANGE 
TOM  WAITS 

(Heletro/Asylum/Nonesucfi,  1976) 

This  one's  almost  a  burlesque 

version  of  Dylan's  Bringing 

If  All  Back  Home  cover. 


NO  ONE  CARES 
FRANK  SINATRA 

(Coprlo/,  1959) 

This  should  be  called  No 

One  Cores,  Especially  Me. 

No  one  understands  a 

life  like  Frank's.  He  looks 

completely  burnt  out  on  the 

50s,  and  ready  for  this 

uptown  cocktail  scene  to 

end  immediately. 


NEVER  MIND  THE 

BOLLOCKS,  HERE'S  THE 

SEX  PISTOLS 

SEX  PISTOLS 

(Virgin,  1977) 

If  you  think  of  the  muted, 

naturalistic  covers  from  this 

era,  these  colors  were  on 

affront.  They're  synthetically 

modern  and  abrasively  happy, 

while  the  cut-up  blackmail 

lettering  implies  possible 

abduction  or  gleeful  destruction. 


MOBY  GRAPE 
MOBY  GRAPE 

(Columbio,  1967) 

This  one  was  recalled  by  the 

record  company  immediately 

after  it  was  discovered 

that  Don  Stevenson's  bird 

was  surreptitiously  flipped. 

The  original  angry  hippies. 


STICKY  FINGERS 

THE  ROLLING 

STONES 

(Rolling  Stones  Records,  1971) 

This  one  is  a  given.  The 

zipper  is  brilliant.  The 

presence  of  kit  and  tackle 

is  definitely  felt.  Sticky 

Fingers  is  my  all-time  favorite 

rock-album  title  as  well. 
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SONGS  FROM 
A  ROOM 

LEONARD  COHEN 

(Columbio,  1969) 

This  cover  is  impenetrable. 
Passport  photo  and  dead 
space.  And  the  back  cover 
of  the  girl  with  no  pants  and 
the  enigmatic  smile,  sitting 
in  front  of  a  typewriter  in 
some  ascetic  garret.  I  love 
the  skull  on  the  chess  set;  the 
whole  thing  seems  so 
intellectual  and  decadent.  As 
a  teenager,  I  spent  hours 
trying  to  figure  out  who  these 
people  were. 
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DAMNED 

DAMNED  DAMNED 

THE  DAMNED 

(StiH,  1977) 

This  looks  like  a  play  on 
something  cute  the  Monkees 

would  hove  done.  There 

was  an  L.A.  bond  at  the 

same  time,  called  the  Quick, 

who  did  a  variation  on  this 

with  bananas.  Someone 
should  complete  the  triptych. 


OFF  THE  WALL 
MICHAEL  JACKSON 

(CBS,  1979) 

This  is  my  favorite  era  of 

Michael  Jackson.  He  looks  so 

natural  and  at  ease. 
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TRANSFORMER 
LOU  REED 

(RCA,  1972) 

It's  interesting  to  see  an 
artist  like  Lou  Reed,  whose 
persona  is  so  masculine  and 
no-bullshit,  try  on  something 
so  glammy  and  fey.  There's 
something  tenuous  about  it; 
it  doesn't  quite  fit  like  it  does 
Bowie  and  the  others. 
It's  kind  of  unexpected  and 
wrong,  which  is  why  I  love  it. 


MORE  SONGS  ABOUT 
BUILDINGS  AND  FOOD 
TALKING  HEADS 

(Sire.  1978) 

Maybe  this  pre-dates 
Hockney's  photo  collages? 
They  look  like  pixelated 
clones,  which  I  think  was 
their  image  at  the  time. 
The  Fear  of  Music  and 
Remain  in  Light  covers  ore 
genius  as  well. 


GET  LUCKY 
LOVERBOY 

(CBS,  1981) 

I'm  not  sure  if  this  is  supposed 
fo  be  sexy.  Somebody's 
getting  laid,  though.  I  think 
there's  a  whole  genre  of 
album  covers  objectifying 
men's  asses.  I  just  like  this 
because  the  red  leather's  tuff. 


REHEARSALS 
FOR  RETIREMENT 
PHIL  OCHS 

lA&M,  1969) 

This  is  selfndeprecating  to  the 
point  of  pain.  It's  fascinating 
and  rare  to  see  such  a 
respected  and  substantial 
artist  go  so  deep  with  a  joke. 


SALONGO 
RAMSEY  LEWIS 


wik 


This  must  have  been  Ramsey's 

I  think  he  was  just  amusing  hiniself  (and.  mp). 
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LOVESEXY 
PRINCE 

(Paisley  Port  1988) 

This  is  Prince  at  his  most 
delicate  and  bold. 
(Although  my  favorite 
Prince  image  is  the  foldout 
poster  from  Controversy, 
of  him  in  the  shower  wearing 
a  black  G-string  and  a 
gold  chain  necklace.) 
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rhe  PLEASURE  of  giving  graciously 
"ollowed  by  the  pleasure  of  RECEIVING. 


::A 


The  Tuxedo:  1  oz.  Godiva  White  Chocoiaie  Liqueur,  1  c /,  Godiva  Liqueur  Combine  over  ice. 

Enpy  mir  quality  responsibly.  Godiva. mn' liqueur 
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Special  Advertising  Section 


TEN  YEARS  OF 
CLASSIC 
AMERICAN 
FLAVA 


Phot  Farm  founder 
Russell  Simmons 


"The  celebration  of  Phat  Farm's  10th 
anniversary  represents  the  coming  of 

age  of  hip  hop."-RussellSimmons 


Since  its  inception  in  1992,  Phat  Farm  has  been  synonymous 

with  urban  fashion  and  contemporary  culture.  Under  the  direction 
of  media  mogul  and  entrepreneur  Russell  Simmons,  this  pioneer- 
ing brand  has  capitalized  on  the  enormous  fashion  influence 
wielded  by  hip  hop,  and  in  doing  so  has  grown  from  a  young 
men's  sportswear  line  to  include  a  wide  range  of  apparel  and 
accessories  for  men,  women,  and  children. 

Today,  on  its  10th  anniversary  Phat  Farm  and  Simmons  have 
undoubtedly  proven  that  the  power  of  hip  hop  can  at  once  break 
stereotypes  and  cross  ethnic  boundaries.  Just  as  Simmons  himself 
is  widely  recognized  as  the  man  behind  the  "hip-hopification" 
of  America — from  co-founding  Def-Jam  Records  to  producing 
groundbreaking  film,  televi- 
sion, and  publishing  ven- 
tures— so  too  has  his  Phat 
Farm  brand  evolved  into  a 
universal  lifestyle  statement. 
For  more  information,  please 
visit  www.phatfarm.com. 


Nip  hop  style  paired 
with  modern  design 
creates  a  uniquely 
contemporary 
classic  look. 
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Special  Advertising  Section 
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HIP  HOP'S  FIRST  FRAGRAmCE 


COLOGNE  SPRAY 
n  50ml  JJfl.oz 


m 


"Premium  by  Phat  Farm 

is  going  to  take  men's 
fragrance  in  a  whole 
direction,"  sav 
Simmc 
aspiration-living  x\ 
^  dream  wit 


Russell  Simmons  is  a  pioneer.   He  is  the  first  hip-hop 

entrepreneur  to  launch  a  fragrance,  and  Premium  by 
Phat  Farm  ennbodies  the  essence  of  his  innovative 
brand.  Warnn  and  sp ley,  this  iiriasculine  scent  features  a 
unique  combination  of  wet  cilantro  leaf,  chilled  vodka 
citron,  peppercorn,  tobacco,  urban  tar,  and  leather. 

There's  no  doubt'  Sirtirhen^  is  ahead  of'  his  time. 
Drawing  inspiration  from  tc^day's  pervasive  hand-held 


communicators,  he  selected  a  one-of-a-kind  bottle  with 
a  mechanical  door  that  opens  to  a  stand  when  the  side 
button  is  pushed.  "  I  saw  a  lot  of  bottles, "  Simmons  says, 
"but  this  one  really  knocked  me  out." 

Kudos,  we  say  Premium  by  Phat  Farm  will  be  avail- 
able this  fall  in  better  department  and  specialty  stores 
in  the  United  States.  Look  for  it  next  year  in  select 
foreign  markets. 
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APPEARANCES  BY 

LENNY  KRAVfTZ 
ALICIA  KEYS 
ENRIQUE  IGLESIAS 
GWEN  STEFANI 
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THE    LIST 


THE  FLASHER 
POOL-PAH 

(Green  Bottle,  1973) 

I've  had  this  one  since  I 

I  was  a  teenager.  This  is  the 

lundtrack  to  a  movie  colled 

The  Flasher.  The  music 

;unds  like  a  Superfly  version 

■  electronic  music  for  plants. 

The  back  cover  has  some 

genius  film  stills  of  the 

Flasher  flashing  old  ladies 

and  statues.  I  want 

to  find  this  movie. 


MAGGOT  BRAIN 
FUNKADELIC 

(Westbound,  1971) 

\fronauts  doling  out  galactic 

voodoo.  Maggotbrains 

were  the  polyrhythmic 

disciples.  Before  the  sci-fi 

cartoon  cosmologies  of 

le  later  covers,  Maggot  Brain 

envisaged  the  ferocious, 

distorted,  and  funky  collisions 

happening  in  black  music. 


ELECTRIC  WARRIOR 
T.  REX 

(Worner  Bros,,  1971) 

Black  and  gold,  the  metal 

guru  in  full  force.  This  is 

what  we  want  a  rock  cover 

to  look  like. 


JAZZ  RAGA 
GABOR  SZABO 

(Impulse,  1966) 

The  juxtaposition  of  the 

African  folk  art  with  the 

iUperkitsch  mods  with  scooters 

and  sitars  creates  some 

beautiful  friction.  It  actually 

captures  what  the  record 

sounds  like.  Out-of-tune  sitars 

blanging  senselessly 

over  mid-60s  mellow  jazz. 


THE  UPSEHERS  CHAPTER  I 

SCRATCH 

AND  COMPANY 

(R.A.S,,  1981) 

I'm  a  fan  of  this  Hannah 

Hoch  (by  way  of  Kingston] 

photo-collage  style.  A 

continent  of  schoolchildren 

and  earth  beasts  against 

a  sea  of  police  blue. 
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THE  WHO  SELL  OUT 
THE  WHO 

(Decco,  1967) 

Daltry  in  the  beans  is  kind 
of  disgusting.  Reminds  me  of 
this  ridiculous  British  fetish 
magazine  my  old  tour 
manager  found  on  the  road 
years  ago,  called  Splosh!, 
which  featured  pictorials  of 
office  secretaries  at  their 
desks,  dousing  themselves 
with  high  volumes  of 
food,  all  mishmashed  into 
a  culinary  miasma. 
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RADIO 
LL  COOL  J 

(DefJom,  1985) 

This  is  my  favorite  hip-hop 

album  cover.  No  Gucci,  no 

Escalades,  no  hint  of  the 

trappings  hip-hop  would 

eventually  become  overrun 

with.  This  cover  is  minimal, 

raw,  and  somehow  timeless. 
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DOMEGAPEACE 
AOA 

fCommo,  1999) 

This  is  Japanese  Peter  Max  2005.  The 

five-color  printing  in  Japan  makes  their  covers 

explode.  Again,  this  is  kind  of  retro,  but 

escapes  from  that  cul-de-sac  with  a  guileless 

and  futuristic  sensibility. 
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BLACK  MOSES 
ISAAC  HAYES 

(Enterprise,  1971) 

This  cover  is  four  feet  high 
and  three  feet  wide 
when  fully  extended,  more 
epic  than  anything  anyone 
had  attempted  at  the 
time.  And  you  could  even 
send  away  for  your 
own  6/aclc  Moses  robe 
for  $24.95. 


XTRMNTR 

PRIMAL  SCREAM 

(Creohon,  2000) 

This  is  one  of  the  best  covers 
I've  seen  in  the  last  few 
years.  It  takes  the  rough 
collage  style  of  early  punk 
records,  manipulates  it  with 
computers,  and  flips  it  around 
with  pop  colors.  It  looks  like 
some  geopolitical  video  game: 
Gulf  War  soldiers,  pixelated 
helicopters,  and  that  militaristic, 
vowel-free  typeface. 


THE  LOUVIN  BROTHERS 


SERGE 

GAIN 


histoire  de  melody 
nelson 


URG 


SATAN  IS  REAL 

THE  LOUVIN  BROTHERS 

(Captlol  Noihville,  1960) 

This  cover  speaks  for  itself.  The  Louvins  sang  some  of  the 
most  outrageous  harmonies  of  all  time.  This  was  their  gospel 
record.  They  built  the  set  of  hell  by  themselves.  Those 
are  gasoline-soaked  junkyard  tires  burning  behind  them. 
The  fumes  must  have  been  intense. 
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HISTOIRE  DE 
MELODY  NELSON 
SERGE 
GAINSBOURG 

f  Philips,  1971) 

This  was  Goinsbourg's 
concept  record  about  a 
young  girl  named  Melody, 
who  gets  hit  by  his  Rolls-Royce, 
and  a  torrid  love  affair  ensues. 
They  mode  a  video  of  this 
album  in  the  early  70s,  with 
Jane  Birkin  getting  her  freak 
on  in  red  vinyl  boots  and 
hot  pants  against  a  backdrop 
of  Magritte  paintings. 


SEX  STYLE 
KOOL  KEITH 

ff  unity  Ass,  1997) 

I  like  the  Miami  Vice  goes 
wild-wild-West  Hollywood- 
(free  cable)  motel  flavor 
of  this  one.  I'd  like  to  see 
Jay-Z  step  out  in  a  pink 
Kongol  and  a  man  thong! 
He's  even  got  a  box  of 
cereal  next  to  him  to  mack 
on  while  on  a  booty  break. 
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ABSOUITBOWIL 

JSOUiT  VODKA  PRODUCT  OF  SWEDEN  40  AND  50%  ALC/VOL  (80  AND  100  PROOF).  100%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS.  ABSO'  [■:  rt--  ii»  OF  SWEDEN  VODKA  &  LOGO,  ABSOLUT  ABSOLUT  BOHLE  DESIGN,  ABSOLUT  CALLIGRAPHY 
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ENJOY  OUR  OiJALITY  RESPONSIBLY,  absoluf.com 
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INSTRUMENTS 
OF  CHANGE 

VHI  Save  the  Music 

supporters  Babyface, 

John  Sykes,  and 

Sheryl  Crow  with  the  Kipp 

Academy  orchestra 

in  the  Bronx, 

July  30,  2001. 


VANITY  FAIR   NOMINATES 


VHI  Save  the  Music 


ECAUSE,  after  VHI  president  John  Sykes  visited  P.S. 
58  in  the  Bronx  five  years  ago  as  part  of  the  Principal  for  a 
Day  program  and  saw  children  playing  instruments  held  togeth- 
er with  gaffer's  tape,  he  started  VHI  Save  the  Music-a  non- 
profit foundation  to  help  bring  music  education  back  to  public 
schools.  BECAUSE  cutbacks  initiated  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion diminished  arts  programs  to  such  a  degree  that  many  pub- 
lic schools  had  absolutely  no  music  programs  at  all.  because, 
since  it  was  created  in  1997,  VHI  Save  the  Music  has  put  more 
than  $17  million  worth  of  musical  instruments  in  750  public 
schools  in  43  U.S.  cities,  benefiting  more  than  250,000  chil- 
dren. BECAUSE  VHI,  with  its  powerful  video  playlist,  has  the 
clout  to  enlist  the  support  of  major  stars  such  as  Babyface,  Sher- 
yl Crow,  Lou  Reed,  Mariah  Carey,  Billy  Joel,  and  John  Mellen- 
camp,  who  visit  schools  and  talk  to  students,  because  VHI 


Save  the  Music  joins  with  school  boards  and  cable  affiliates  to 
run  instrument  drives  and  air  public-service  announcements. 
(Those  who  want  to  donate  that  old  violin  or  clarinet  can  call 
1-888-841-4687  or  log  on  to  VHl.com.)  because,  with  fund- 
raisers such  as  Divas  Live,  VH 1  Save  the  Music  finances  school 
orchestras  to  the  tune  of  $25,000  to  $50,000,  and  before  any 
program  is  put  into  place,  a  qualified  music  teacher  must  be 
hired  by  the  school,  because  VHI  Save  the  Music  teaches  kids 
to  score  symphonies,  not  drugs,  and,  says  Sykes,  "research  has 
shown  that  children  who  participate  in  music  programs  do  bet- 
ter in  math,  have  higher  test  scores,  and  their  self-esteem  goes 
through  the  roof"  because,  with  a  goal  of  raising  $100  million 
by  2007  to  benefit  more  than  one  million  students,  VH  1  Save 
the  Music  goes  not  just  behind  the  music  but  to  the  head  of 
the  class.  — lisa  robinson 
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*Vhen  you're  looking  for  the  perfect  digital  TV  go  to  BestBuy.com  first.  Then, 
vhen  you  come  to  the  store  for  a  closer  look,  you'll  feel,  well,  totally  at  home. 
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THE  MAESTRO 

Equally  comfortable  with 

Verdi,  Wagner,  Mozart, 

and  Strauss,  James  Levine  has 

worked  with  virtually  every 

great  opera  singer  of  the  past 

three  decades. 


fONnilPTINfi  Fl  FfTPiriTY    Ao-y  -ge -e  a  h  M 

VVIll/UVllllV    CLLVIIXIUII    I       ^^■opolitan  Opera  on  the  evening 

^^^F  of  April  27,  1996,  when  Mae- 


After  30  years  as  the  artistic  spirit  of  the 

Metropolitan  Opera,  James  Levine  has  the  greatest 

range  and  stamina  of  any  Hving  conductor.  In  an  excerpt 

from  her  history  of  the  Met,  the  author  explores  Levine  s 

musical  passions,  along  with  the  intensely  private  life 

that  makes  him  a  legend  wrapped  in  an  enigma 

BY  JOHANNA  FIEDLER 
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ILLUSTRATION     BY     RISKO 


stro  James  Levine  stepped  into  the  orches- 
tra pit,  that  the  audience  openly  speculat- 
ed as  to  how  all  the  other  major  opera 
houses  could  possibly  be  coping.  The 
occasion  was  the  celebration  of  Levine's 
25th  anniversary  at  the  Met.  He  had  made 
his  first  appearance  there  at  27,  leading 

Excerpted  from  Afolto  Agitato:  The  Mayhem 
Behind  the  Music  at  the  MetropoUtan  Opera,  by 
Johanna  Fiedler,  to  be  published  this  month 
by  Nan  A.  Talese/Doubleday,  a  division  of 
Random  House,  Inc.;  ©  2001  by  the  author. 
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Puccini's  Tosca.  Since  then  he  had  presided 
over  nearly  2,000  performances  of  75  op- 
eras, a  record  unlikely  to  be  surpassed. 

Everyone  had  wondered  which  work  he 
would  choose  to  celebrate  his  silver  anniver- 
sary, for  his  repertory  covered  almost  every 
style  and  school.  But  Levine  (pronounced 
Luh-vine,  not  Luh-veen)  savors  excess;  any 
man  capable  of  conducting  a  matinee  of 
Rossini's  three-hour  L'ltaliana  in  Al- 
geri  and  an  evening  performance  of 
Wagner's  four-and-a-half-hour  Lohen- 
grin, and  afterward  pronouncing  him- 
self invigorated,  would  have  trouble 
selecting  a  single  opera  to  celebrate 
such  an  important  occasion.  In  the 
end  he  decided  not  to  conduct  an 
opera;  he'd  conduct  a  concert  instead. 
The  evening  began  at  six  with 
Wagner's  overture  to  Rienzi  and 
ended  eight  hours  later  with  the  fi- 
nale from  the  same  composer's  Die 
Meistersinger  von  Niirn- 
berg.  In  between,  60  of 
the  world's  best-known 
opera  singers,  accompa- 
nied by  the  Met  orches- 
tra and  chorus,  sang  43 
selections  that  spanned 
most  of  the  operatic  rep- 
ertory. Moreover,  every- 
one  knew   the   where- 
abouts of  the  few  singers 
not  present:   Luciano 
Pavarotti  was  in  bed  with 
the  flu;  Ben  Heppner  was 
fulfilling  a  longtime  com- 
mitment with  the  Seattle 
Opera;  Cecilia  Bartoli 
had  laryngitis. 

But  few  listening,  ei- 
ther sitting  in  the  opera 
house  or  watching  on 
television,  worried  about 
who  was  not  there.  Instead,  they  wallowed 
in  an  operatic  orgy  that  included  the  trio 
from  Der  Rosenkavalier,  the  septet'  from 
Les  Contes  d'Hojfmann,  the  final  scene  of 
Eugene  Onegin,  the  sextet  from  Don  Gio- 
vanni, the  Watch  Duet  from  Die  Fleder- 
maus,  the  Cherry  Duet  from  L'Amico  Fritz, 
and  the  Immolation  Scene  from  Gotterddm- 
merung,  as  well  as  arias  from  operas  by  Ver- 
di, Puccini,  Johann  Strauss  II,  Gershwin, 
Gounod,  Donizetti,  Charpentier,  Rossini, 
Bizet,  and  Saint-Saens. 

The  artists  included  Renee  Fleming, 
Thomas  Hampson,  Angela  Gheorghiu  and 
Roberto  Alagna,  James  Morris,  Grace  Bum- 
bry,  Aprile  Millo,  Ann  Sofie  von  Otter, 
Hei-Kyung  Hong,  Deborah  Voigt,  Placido 
Domingo,  Bryn  Terfel,  Frederica  von  Stade, 
Alfredo  Kraus,  Jessye  Norman,  Gabriela 
Benackova,  Dawn  Upshaw,  Catherine  Mal- 
fitano,  Sherrill  Milnes,  Waltraud  Meier,  Car- 
lo Bergonzi,  Gwyneth  Jones,  Samuel  Ramey, 


Carol  Vaness,  Jane  Eaglen,  Hakan  Hage- 
gard,  Karita  Mattila,  and  Kiri  Te  Kanawa. 
The  singers'  affection  for  Levine  crystal- 
lized when  Birgit  Nilsson,  the  great  Wag- 
nerian soprano,  came  onstage  just  before 
the  end  of  the  program.  Wearing  spike  heels 
and  a  tight  evening  dress,  Nilsson,  77,  gave  a 
touching  tribute  to  Levine,  who  had  brought 
her  back  to  the  Met  16  years  earlier  after  a 
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stars  to  stagehands— that  he  might  want  to 
start  with  a  shorter,  snappier  overture  than 
the  Rienzi.  Levine,  beaming  as  always, 
said  no,  he  wanted  to  do  Rienzi. 

It  was  his  night.  For  25  years,  21  of  them 
as  music  director  or  artistic  director, 
he  had  shaped  the  Met's  artistic  pro- 
file, and  he  wanted  this  concert  to  re- 
flect every  facet  of  his  tenure.  As  Levine 
conducted  the  entire  program,  a  man 
studied  him  from  the  darkness  of  the  au- 

At  the  age  of  40,  Levine  wasj 
the  most  powerful  musician 
in  the  United  States  and  on( 
of  the  mightiest  in  the  world.i| 
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long  absence.  Then  she  sang  Brunnhilde's 
famous  battle  cry,  "Ho-jo-to  ho!,"  landing 
the  high  note  at  the  end  as  cleanly  as  she 
ever  had  over  her  40 -year  career. 

Before  the  concert,  the  Met's  adminis- 
tration had  taken  a  hard  look  at  the  stag- 
gering length  (and  expense)  of  this  concert 
and  gently  suggested  to  Levine-to  Jimmy, 
as  he  is  known  to  everyone,  from  super- 


MET  LIFE 

From  fop:  Levine  at  13  with 

Van  Cliburn  at  the  Marlboro 

Music  Festival,  1956; 

conducting  a  gala  for  the 

Met's  general  manager, 

Rudolf  Bing,  1972;  at  his  own 

25-year  gala  in  1996  with, 

from  left,  Placido  Domingo, 

Birgit  Nilsson,  Kiri  Te  Kanawa, 

and  Alfredo  Kraus. 


ditorium.  Seated  in  the 
Diamond  Horseshoe, 
the  ancestral  domain  of 
New  York  society,  was 
Joseph  Volpe,  the  com- 
pany's general  manager, 
the  first  man  in  the 
Met's  history  who  had 
risen  from  the  ranks  to  the  top 
position,  and  who  had  shown  his 
potency  in  1994  by  firing  one  of 
Levine's  most  illustrious  pro- 
tegees, the  soprano  Kathleen  Bat- 
tle, for  unprofessional  diva  con- 
duct. He  watched  from  his  box 
on  the  parterre  level,  where  for 
more  than  100  years  in  the  old 
Met  on   Broadway  and   39th 
Street,  and  since  1996  in  the  new 
Met  at  Lincoln  Center,  the  wealthy 
and  prominent  had  come  to  see 
and  be  seen.  Volpe  did  not  wear  his  pow- 
er as  graciously  as  Levine.  He  was  tall 
and  solidly  built,  and  his  shoulders  seemed 
to  push  against  the  confines  of  his  well- 
cut  tuxedo;  his  eyes  under  their  dark 
brows  were  working,  watching,  evaluating. 
Perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  tomorrow, 
which  could  well  belong  to  him.  These 
were  the  normal  posts  of  the  two  men  at 
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performances:  Levine  on  the  podium,  Volpe 
watching  from  the  general  manager's 
box.  But  away  from  the  auditorium,  in  the 
backstage  maze,  their  roles  were  less  clear- 
ly defined. 

Like  many  powerful  men,  Levine  has 
enemies,  and  some  viewed  the  gala  as  a 
celebration  of  himself,  in  which  he  wore 
out  his  orchestra  and  most  of  the  world's 
great  opera  singers.  But  a  high-school 
friend  who  had  watched  him  for  40  years 
saw  the  event  differently.  "All  I  could  think 
of  was  that  the  whole  evening  was  so  typi- 
cal of  Jimmy,  celebrating  his  anniversary 
by  working  his  heart  out." 

Someone  once  asked  James  Levine's 
mother  what  Jimmy  had  been  like  as 
a  young  child.  "Old,"  she  replied. 
"He  was  always  very  old." 

Jimmy,  the  first  child  of  Helen  and 
Lawrence  Levine,  was  born  in  Cincinnati 
in  June  1943.  In  the  years  before  World 
War  n,  Lawrence  had  led  big  bands, 
under  the  name  of  Larry  Lee,  but  after 
his  marriage  he  gave  up  his  musical  ca- 
reer and  went  into  his  father's  clothing 
business.  Helen  Goldstein  Levine  had  had 
a  brief  career  as  an  actress  on  Broad- 
way before  she  married  Larry.  It  was  an 
impetuous  romance;  years  later,  James 
Levine,  a  man  who  never  makes  an  im- 


pulsive decision,  would  marvel  that  they 
had  seen  each  other  only  four  or  five 
times  before  they  married. 

The  Levines  settled  in  Cincinnati.  Al- 
though they  felt  part  of  a  Jewish  cultural 
tradition,  they  were  not  religiously  obser- 
vant. There  were  two  more  children:  Tom, 
born  two  years  after  Jimmy,  and  Janet, 
three  years  after  that. 

James  showed  his  love  of  music  very 
early.  When  his  parents  tried  to  put  him 
to  sleep  by  singing  lullabies,  he  would  lis- 
ten raptly.  If  they  wanted  to  sleep  late  in 
the  morning,  according  to  Lawrence,  "all 
we  had  to  do  was  place  a  card  table  by 
his  crib  filled  with  his  Victrola,  records, 
and  a  stack  of  graham  crackers.  He  used 
to  reach  through  the  bars  and  amuse 
himself  by  the  hour."  On  a  visit  to  FAO 
Schwarz  he  spotted  a  miniature  theater 
and  begged  his  parents  for  it.  He  used  the 
tiny  stage  to  produce  elaborate  operas 
staged  with  doll  furniture.  A  family  photo 
shows  him.  at  age  nine,  curled  up  in  an 
armchair  studying  a  piano-vocal  score  of 
Gounod's  Faust. 

Levine  began  piano  lessons  when  he 
was  four.  He  made  his  professional  debut 
at  10,  playing  the  Second  Mendelssohn 
Piano  Concerto  with  the  Cincinnati  Sym- 
phony. His  father  asked  him  what  he 
wanted  as  a  reward,  and  Jimmy  replied,  "A 


week  at  the  Met."  He  later  recalled,  "The 
minute  I  got  off  the  plane,  I  knew  New 
York  was  where  I  belonged."  He  remem- 
bers the  performances  he  heard  that  week: 
Cost  Fan  Tutte,  Faust  with  George  Lon- 
don, and  Pagliacci  with  Leonard  Warren. 
To  assess  Jimmy's  talents,  his  parents 
arranged  an  audition  at  the  Juilliard  School. 
The  audition  indicated  that  Jimmy  needed 
more  discipline,  so  his  parents  engaged  the 
violinist  Walter  Levin  to  oversee  the  boy's 
studies.  Levin,  in  turn,  brought  his  pupil  to 
the  attention  of  the  pianist  Rudolf  Serkin, 
who  invited  the  13-year-old  to  spend  the 
summer  of  1956  at  the  Marlboro  Music 
Festival  in  Vermont.  There  Levine  discov- 
ered the  joy  of  playing  chamber  music  with 
people  as  talented  as  he  and  living  in  a 
community  of  musicians.  He  also  made 
his  first  appearance  as  a  conductor,  lead- 
ing the  choruses  from  Mozart's  Cosi  Fan 
Tutte  with  an  ensemble  of  festival  instru- 
mentalists. Among  the  soloists  was  the 
young  Van  Cliburn. 

Serkin  had  Levine  audition  for  Rosina 
Lhevinne,  the  renowned  piano  teacher 
at  Juilliard.  She  was  so  impressed  that 
she  suggested  the  teenager  enter  Juilliard 
immediately,  but  his  parents  decided  he 
should  stay  in  Cincinnati  until  he  finished 
high  school.  Jimmy,  however,  was  deter- 
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mined^o  study  with  Lhevinne.  Finally 
they  reached  a  compromise.  Two  week- 
ends every  month,  he  flew  alone  to  New 
York,  where  he  attended  a  performance  at 
the  Met  on  Friday  evening,  had  a  lesson 
with  Lhevinne  on  Saturday  morning,  went 
to  musical  performances  Saturday  after- 
noon and  evening,  and  had  a  second  les- 
son with  Lhevinne  Sunday  morning,  fol- 
lowed by  a  concert,  usually  by  the  New 
York  Philharmonic.  On  Sunday  evening 
he  flew  back  to  Cincinnati. 

Rosina  Lhevinne  taught  at  the  Aspen 
Festival  in  the  summer,  so  Levine,  starting 
at  the  age  of  14,  spent  14  summers  in  the 
mountains  of  Colorado.  In  1965  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Aspen  faculty.  He  ap- 
peared many  times  as  a  solo  pianist  and 
chamber  musician  and  began  to  study  con- 
ducting. He  conducted  his  first  opera 
there,  Bizet's  The  Pearl  Fishers,  followed 
by  Cos]  Fan  Tiitte,  Ariadne  auf  Naxos.  and 
Benjamin  Britten's  Albert  Herring. 

After  graduating  from  high  school,  he 
entered  Juilliard  full-time,  where  he  stud- 
ied piano  with  Lhevinne  and  conducting 
with  Jean  Morel.  He  became  the  first  stu- 
dent in  the  school's  history  to  have  a  dou- 
ble major  in  piano  and  conducting,  and 
he  soon  decided  on  conducting  as  his  life- 
work.  During  his  third  year  he  auditioned 
for  the  American  Conductors'  Project  in 


Baltimore,  funded  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. George  Szell,  the  august  music  direc- 
tor of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  heard  his 
performance  and  offered  him  the  post  of 
assistant  conductor. 

Levine  dropped  out  of  Juilliard  and 
moved  to  Cleveland.  He  stayed  there  from 
1964  to  1970  and  became  the  focus  of  a 
group  of  young  musicians  who  were  nick- 
named the  Levinites.  They  were,  for  the 
most  part,  students  at  the  Cleveland  Insti- 
tute of  Music,  where  Levine  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  faculty.  In  1966  he  founded 
the  University  Circle  Orchestra  and  began 
to  conduct  operas  in  concert.  He  was  still 
in  his  early  20s. 

In  Cleveland,  the  friends  who  surround- 
ed him  were  perceived  more  as  disciples 
than  as  friends,  and  the  Levinites  soon  be- 
gan to  take  on  the  aura  of  a  cult.  They 
were  the  subject  of  much  malicious  gos- 
sip—rumors of  orgies  and  homosexuality 
and  chamber  music  played  in  the  nude. 
Thirty  years  later  the  rumors  persist,  even 
in  the  absence  of  any  evidence.  Perhaps 
the  stories  arose  because  Levine,  then  as 
now,  exuded  friendliness  but  exercised  a 
strong  determination  to  maintain  his  pri- 
vacy. "The  members  of  the  audience  can 
come  to  a  concert  without  sacrificing  any 
of  their  privacy,"  he  has  said.  "The  per- 
formers should  have  the  same  right. . . . 


When  a  musician  becomes  a  personality, 
a  celebrity  ...  it  takes  something  from  his 
music."  Most  of  Levine's  friends  are  as 
private  as  he  is,  which  is  why  they  remain 
his  friends. 

Although  Levine  wore  bell-bottoms, 
had  long  hair,  and  used  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  60s,  he  identified  with 
Szell  and  the  music  directors  of  the  gen- 
eration before  him.  They  stayed  with  their 
orchestras  almost  all  season  long,  and  they 
supervised  everything.  In  the  1960s,  that 
tradition  changed.  Conductors  such  as 
Claudio  Abbado,  Daniel  Barenboim,  Zu- 
bin  Mehta,  Riccardo  Muti,  Seiji  Ozawa, 
and  Georg  Solti  discovered  that  the  jet 
plane  gave  them  the  freedom  to  be  mu- 
sically involved  with  several  organiza- 
tions at  the  same  time,  often  on  differ- 
ent continents.  Even  the  ascetic  Pierre 
Boulez  had  orchestras  in  New  York  and 
London.  This  was  not  what  Levine  want- 
ed. "My  whole  life,"  he  said,  "has  been 
characterized  by  long  cycles.  Things  grow 
and  get  better  and  evolve,  and  when 
they  don't  get  better,  you  start  to  look  for 
[other]  things." 

Eventually,  both  Szell  and  Levine  real- 
ized it  was  time  for  the  young  conductor 
to  move  on.  Before  Szell  died  in  1970,  he 
recommended  Levine  to   Kurt   Herbert 
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Adler,  head  of  the  San  Francisco  Opera. 
Adler  invited  Levine  to  conduct  Tosca  that 
fall,  an  engagement  that  led  to  the  Met. 

Levine's  first  Met  appearance  was  at  a 
matinee  on  June  5,  1971,  with  Grace  Bum- 
bry  as  Tosca,  Franco  Corelli  as  Cavarados- 
si,  and  Peter  Glossop  as  Scarpia.  In  the 
custom  of  the  Met  at  the  time— a  custom 
Levine  has  since  dedicated  himself  to 
changing— he  had  had  no  stage  rehearsal 
with  the  orchestra.  After  the  first  perfor- 
mance, one  of  the  Met  musicians  said, 
"He's  an  amateur,  but  a  brilliant  ama- 
teur." More  generous  players  remarked  on 
the  excitement  he  had  generated  and  his 
personal  warmth. 

Rudolf  Bing,  the  Met's  imperious  gener- 
al manager,  offered  Levine  multiple  engage- 
ments, and  soon  Goeran  Gentele,  Bing's 
designated  successor  as  of  1972,  appointed 
him  principal  conductor,  beginning  with 
the  1973-74  season.  With 
so  many  Met  engagements, 
Levine  decided  to  move 
back  to  New  York. 

He  did  not  arrive  alone. 
Levine  had  met  Suzanne 
Thomson,  an  oboist  from 
Detroit  who  was  studying 
with  the  principal  oboist 
in  the  Cleveland  Orches- 
tra. He  was  smitten  by  her 
physical  loveliness  and  her 
musicianship,  and  she 
moved  to  New  York  with 
him  in  1971.  They  have 
been  together  ever  since. 
Their  mutual  devotion  is 
obvious;  Thomson  attends 
every  one  of  Levine's  performances  in  New 
York.  They  took  a  roomy  apartment  to- 
gether on  the  Upper  West  Side  of  Manhat- 
tan. But  James  Levine  found  his  real  home 
at  the  Met. 

Levine  soon  learned  that  the  great  opera 
house  was  in  deep  trouble.  In  the  fall  of 
1974,  with  John  Dexter,  the  company's 
newly  appointed  director  of  production, 
he  went  to  Anthony  Bliss.  Bliss  was  the 
former  president  of  the  Met  board  who 
had  stepped  in  as  executive  director  when 
the  Met's  finances  collapsed  in  the  early 
1970s.  Levine  and  Dexter  asked  for  an  hon- 
est assessment  of  the  situation.  Bliss  knew 
that  they  were  in  danger  of  not  being  able 
to  meet  the  payroll  as  of  April  1.  1975, 
and  that  there  were  insufficient  resources 
to  undertake  the  1975-76  season.  But  he 
said,  "Gentlemen,  I  cannot  make  any 
promises,  but  I  would  not  have  given  up 
my  law  career  if  I  did  not  feel  that  some- 
how the  job  could  be  done."  Dexter  and 
Levine  considered  this  sufficient  reassur- 
ance, and  their  collaboration  began. 
The  two  men  had  three  joint  goals:  to 


re-invigorate  and  restore  the  standard  op- 
eras, to  build  the  company's  repertory  of 
20th-century  opera,  and  to  explore  the 
lesser-known  operas  by  great  composers. 
But  they  were  an  unlikely  pair  personally. 
Dexter,  born  in  England  in  1925,  was 
the  son  of  a  plumber.  His  formal  education 


With  little  tolerance  for  those  who 
disagreed  with  him,  Levine  soon 
tired  of  Dexter  and  his  truculent, 
argumentative  temperament. 


eled  to  Broadway  with  Peter  Shaffer's  The 
Royal  Hunt  of  the  Sun.  His  production  of 
Equus  by  the  same  playwright  was  a  tri- 
umph in  both  London  and  New  York. 

Dexter  could  be  charming  and  witty, 
but  he  could  also  be  cruel.  On  one  occa- 
sion, he  walked  into  the  office  of  a  wom- 
an administrator  at  the  Met  who, 
he  knew,  feared  him.  He  sniffed 
and  said,  "I  smell  stale  milk. 
There  must  be  a  cow  around 
here  somewhere."  The  fear  he 
inspired  occasionally  interfered 
with  his  work.  Some  singers  were 
too  angry  to  give  him  their  best, 
some  too  afraid. 

Still,  John  was  one  of  the 
company,  whereas  Jimmy,  al- 
though friendly  and  supportive, 
remained  impersonal.  At 
parties  Dexter  would 
smoke  dope,  play  word 
games,  and  discuss  his 
love  life.  Levine,  wine- 
glass in  hand,  would 
beam  at  everyone,  be- 
stow hugs  and  kisses, 
yet  still  manage  to  re- 
mind everyone  that  he 
was  the  music  director. 

One  trait  that  endeared  Dexter  to  ' 
the  company  was  his  openness  about 
his  personal  life.  Levine  was  far  more ; 
circumspect;  everyone  knew  he  lived  ' 
with  Sue  Thomson,  but  she  rarely  ap- 
peared with  him  at  parties.  Out  on 
his  own,  he  would  flirt  with  one  per-  • 
son  or  another,  male  or  female.  Con-  • 
fused,  his  colleagues  would  i 
gossip  about  what  was  ^ 
really  going  on  with  Jim- 
my. No  one  knew. 
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ended  when  he  was  14  and  went  to  work 
in  a  factory.  He  had  a  slight  limp  resulting 
from  a  childhood  attack  of  polio,  and  he 
was  self-conscious  about  it. 

After  serving  in  the  army,  he  became 
first  an  actor  and  then  a  successful  direc- 
tor. His  rise  was  interrupted,  however,  by 
a  terrible  ordeal.  In  the  late  1950s,  he  was 
charged  with  abusing  a  minor— a  young 
man  who  reportedly  was  blackmailing 
him— and  was  sent  to  prison. 

When  he  was  released,  the  English  the- 
atrical community  rallied  around  him.  In 
1963  he  was  named  one  of  Sir  Laurence 
Olivier's  associate  directors  at  the  Nation- 
al Theatre,  and  in  the  mid-1960s  he  trav- 


'hen  Dexter  had  ar- 
rived in  New  York, 
he  was  appalled  by 
the  backwardness  of  the 
Met's  technical  department. 
In  the  course  of  modern- 
izing the  equipment  and 
procedures.  Dexter  was  elated  to  find 
one  man  whose  intelligence  and  talent  i 
met  his  lofty  standards:  Joseph  Volpe. 
The  master  carpenter,  who  had  been  at 
the  Met  since  1964,  had  been  born  in 
Brooklyn  in  1940  and  raised  on  Long 
Island.  His  father  was  in  the  men's-cloth- 
ing  business.  While  he  was  still  in  high 
school,  Joseph  opened  a  car-repair  shop. 
After  graduating,  he  horrified  his  up- 
wardly mobile  family  by  deciding  not  to 
go  to  college. 

The  father  of  his  first  wife  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Local  1,  the  stagehands'  union,  so 
Volpe  indulged  his  love  of  the  theater 
and  became  a  stagehand.  Soon  he  left  his 
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This  important  health  message  is  brought  to  you  through  the  generosity  of  Ford. 
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Tied  to  the  Cause 

Renee  Zellweger  and 

publicist  Nanci  Ryder  nnake 

a  social  statement,  wearing 

the  Ford  bandanna  as  a 

symbol  of  solidarity 

in  the  fight  against 

breast  cancer. 


'Tm  grateful  that  my  friend  is  here— that's  why  I  wear  this  bandanna.  Because  to  me  it  represents  the  people  who  helped  her  and 

gave  Nanci  her  life  back.  And  mine  too  in  a  lot  of  ways."  For  Renee  Zellweger,  the  Ford  bandanna  is  a  celebration  of  life. 

But  for  close  friend  and  breast  cancer  sun/ivor  Nanci  Ryder,  it's  a  means  to  an  end.  "When  you  haven't  had  this  expenence, 

you  think.  The  twenty-five  dollars  I  give  to  the  cause  means  nothing.'  But  you're  wrong.  Every  little  thing  you  do 

means  something.  The  more  visibility  and  funding  we  secure  for  breast  cancer,  the  quicker  we  find  a  cure," 

Knowledge  is  your  best  defense  against  breast  cancer.  To  k^rn  more,  visit  fordvehicles.com. 
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Set  a  Trend  for  Life 

Join  Renee  Zellweger  and  Nanci  Ryder  in  sporting  the  season's  most  important 
accessory.  Tie  on  a  Ford  bandanna  benefiting  breast  cancer,  available  at  Susan  G. 
Komen  Race  for  the  Cure®  events  across  the  country  (while  supplies  last).  You 
don't  have  to  run  to  be  a  hero— pick  up  your  bandanna  (it's  free!)  at  the  Ford 
tent  and  wear  it  as  you  run,  walk  or  simply  cheer  from  the  sidelines.  For  more 
information  and  race  dates,  visit  fordvehicles.com. 


Now  that  you  share  their  accessories,  share  their  lifestyle!  Visit  fordvehicles.com 
for  a  chance  to  live  like  a  star.  One  winner  and  a  guest  will  experience  the  red 
carpet  treatment  on  a  trip  to  Los  Angeles.  Prize  package  includes: 


Live  Like  a  Star 
Sweepstakes 


•  Roundtrip  airfare  to  Los  Angeles 

•  Four-night  luxury  accommodations  at  The  Peninsula  Beverly  Hills 

•  Spa  treatment  and  makeover 

•  Dinner  for  two  at  one  of  LA's  hottest  restaurants 

•  Limousine  service  for  a  night 

To  enter  and  for  complete  rules,  visit  fordvehicles.com. 

NO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY.  Open  to  individuals  who  have  Internet  access  as  of  September  1 1,  2001.  Void  where  prohibited. 


Ford:  Putting  the  Brakes  on  Breast  Cancer 

Ford  Division  and  its  dealers  are  leaders  in  the 
fight  against  breast  cancen  and  they  are 
committed  to  standing  on  the  front  lines  of  this 
cause.  Over  the  past  seven  years,  Ford  has 
donated  more  than  $48  million  toward 
increasing  community  awareness  of  this 


life-threatening  disease,  especially  the  need 
for  early  detection,  education  and  research. 
Please  join  Ford  in  their  mission  to  help 
find  a  cure  for  breast  cancer.  To  make  a 
donation  or  to  make  a  difference,  log  on 
to  fordvehicles.com. 
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dway  job  and  joined  the  Met  as  an 
;ntice  carpenter. 

ith  Bliss's  support.  Dexter  appointed 
I  to  be  the  company's  technical  di- 
r.  Volpe  updated  the  stage  operations 
iquipment  as  he  raised  the  efficiency 
le  technical  staff.  The  changes  not 
saved  money  but  also  gained  for  the 
an  enviable  reputation  for  state-of-the- 
agecraft. 

uring  the  first  years  of  the  Dexter- 
ne  collaboration,  one  com- 
ig  production  followed  another 
e  Met,  despite  the  company's 
financial  situation.  In  1977,  Le 
hele.  by  Meyerbeer,  a  rarely 
)rmed  five-act  oddity,  was  en- 
ned  by  Dexter  as  a  painting  by 
ghel.  The  good  news  for  Bliss 

that  the  nearly  four-hour  eve- 
cost  only  $300,000,  two-thirds 
e  allotted  $500,000. 

bout  two  weeks  later,  Dialogues 

Carmelites,  by  Francis  Poulenc, 

its  premiere.  Two  new  produc- 
in  such  a  short  time  was  a  daz- 

l  display  of  the 

's  new  technical 

iciency.  It  was, 

ever,  only  Dex- 

vho  had  wanted 

reduce  the  sec- 
opera;  a  revival 

amuel  Barber's 

'ssa  had  original- 

een  scheduled. 

:n  Dexter  insisted 

ubstituting  the  Poulenc  piece 

)le  were  dubious:  it  is  a  20th 

ury  work  with  a  verbose  li- 

to  about  Carmelite  nuns 

ig  the  French  Revolution. 

lences  will  hate  it,  everyone 

led  Dexter.  He  replied  that 

ould  bring  in  the  produc- 

for  almost  no  money.  He 

libalized  old  Met  sets  and 

imes  and  concentrated  on 

ig  an  intense  performance 

)f  the  cast  of  mostly  wom- 

ngers.  The  production  cost  an  incred- 

ow  $68,000.  At  the  end  of  the  opera, 

le  last  nun  strode  to  the  guillotine, 

;  of  the  audience  was  in  tears.  Ad- 

e  ticket  sales  had  been  poor,  but  as 
of  mouth  spread  after  the  premiere, 

le  performances  sold  out. 

exter's  success  with  20th-century  opera 

nued  with  the  full-length  Lulu  and  two 
bills  designed  by  David  Hockney— ft/- 

(works  by  Satie,  Poulenc,  and  Ravel) 

vorks  by  Stravinsky. 

ithough  Dexter's  preference  was  for 

mporary  opera,  in  February  1979  he 

;  closest  to  success  in  the  established 

tory  with  Verdi's  Don  Carlo.  After  re- 


luctantly accepting  the  assignment  under 
emergency  conditions,  he  insisted  on  doing 
the  opera's  full  version;  his  gamble  paid  off, 
and,  as  usual,  he  brought  the  enormous 
production  in  under  the  $500,000  budget. 
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our  seasons  into  his  post  at  the  Met, 
however.  Dexter  realized  that  his  rela- 
tions with  Levine  were  becoming  tense. 
In  the  middle  of  the  1978-79  season.  Dex- 
ter wrote  in  his  notebook  (published  in 


'■s  ta<;tf 
Levine's  triumphs  have 
ranged  from  the  traditional 
1986  production  of  Wagner's 

Die  WalkiJre  (shown  with 

Hildegard  Behrens),  right,  to 

the  1999  mounting 

of  Schoenberg's  Moses 

und  Aran,  below. 
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The  critics  called  Otto 
Schenk's  production  of  Die 
yialkure  hopelessly  old- 
fashioned;  audiences  loved  it. 


part  in  his  posthumous  autobiography, 
John  Dexter:  The  Honourable  Beast): 

The  only  creative  work  I  have  done  this 
year  was  on  The  Bartered  Bride  . . .  and  that 
work  was  hampered  by  a  lack  of  collabora- 
tion with  James  Levine,  who  attended  only 

three  staging  rehearsals James  Levine:  I 

cannot  any  longer  make  the  compromises 
needed  to  run  the  Met  with  you,  and  I  am 
not  developing. 

Levine  was  drawn  to  people  with  strong 
personalities,  and  initially  he  had  been 
very  attracted  to  Dexter's  energy.  Forceful 
himself,  however,  and  with  little  tolerance 
for  those  who  disagreed  with  him,  he  soon 


tired  of  Dexter  and  his  truculent,  argu- 
mentative temperament.  He  began  to  think 
about  adding  control  of  the  stage  to  his 
own  job  description. 

In  the  winter  of  1981,  the  problems 
crystallized  over  a  new  production  of  La 
Boheme.  After  Dexter's  often  stated  reluc- 
tance to  work  on  the  standard  operas. 
Bliss  and  Levine  sincerely  believed  that 
he  would  have  no  interest  in  doing  Bo- 
heme. They  offered  the  opera  to  Franco 
Zeffirelli,  who  had  been  absent 
from  the  Met  for  several  years. 
Zeffirelli  accepted,  and  to  Bliss 
and  Levine's  astonishment.  Dex- 
ter was  furious.  "The  decision 
to  ask  Franco  was  reached  with- 
out any  consultation  and  pre- 
sented to  me  fait  accompli. "  he 
wrote  in  an  angry  memo. 

In  December  1977,  Bliss  had 
told  Tlie  New  York  Times  for  its  ar- 
ticle "The  Met  Gets  Finances  in 
Tune"  that  he  felt  he  and  his  staff 
had  turned  the  company  around. 
After  eight  years  of  operating  with 
deficits.  Bliss  felt  confident  enough 
in  the  company's  fiscal  health  to 
announce  that  he  would  lengthen 
the  New  York  season  to  30  weeks 
in  1978-79.  A  year  earlier  he  had 
doubted  that  there  would  even  be 
a  1976-77  season. 

Bliss  was  proud  that  this  turn- 
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around  had  occurred  at  a  time  when  the 
Met's  artistic  standards  had  risen  under 
Levine  and  Dexter.  Yet  the  artistic  exam- 
ple Bliss  gave  the  New  York  Post  was  the 
new  production  of  Tannhduser  It  had  been 
conducted  by  Levine,  but  it  had  been  di- 
rected by  the  Austrian  producer  Otto 
Schenk,  not  by  John  Dexter.  In  1977-78, 
Dexter's  only  new  production  was  Rigolet- 
to.  and  it  was  a  failure.  Tannhduser  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a  triumph.  The  audience 
loved  it. 

So  did  Levine.  After  his  intensive  work 
with  the  Met  orchestra,  he  had  the  musi- 
cians playing  the  way  he  wanted  them  to, 
and  the  Tannhduser  reviews  singled  out 
the  fine  orchestral  playing.  He  reveled  in 
the  splendor  of  the  production  and  espe- 
cially in  the  audience's  reaction.  It  was 
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closer  to  his  taste  than  much  of  Dexter's 
best  work,  and  he  began  to  discuss  fu- 
ture productions  with  Schenk  and  his  set 
designer,  Gunther  Schneider-Siemssen. 

From  Levine's  first  weeks  at  the  Met,  he 
had  stated  that  he  wanted  to  widen  the 
company's  repertory  by  reaching  into 
20th-century  opera,  an  area  that  had  been 
virtually  untouched  by  Rudolf  Bing.  Bing 
had  maintained  that  the  public  would  not 
support  new  operas.  "That  may  have  been 
true  in  the  1950s,"  Levine  said  in  1982. 

But  while  Levine  wanted  to  be  musical- 
ly bold,  theatrically  he  was  a  conservative. 
When  Jean-Pierre  Ponnelle  did  a  trio  of 
Mozart  operas  between  1982  and  1985,  he 
joined  Franco  Zeffirelli  and  Otto  Schenk 
on  Levine's  elite  producer  list.  For  several 
years  these  three  men  directed  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  work  done  at  the  Met.  By 
1984,  Dexter's  name  had  disappeared  from 
the  company  roster.  He  had  returned  to  the 
theater  and  died  in  1990.  He  was  still  filled 
with  bitterness  at  what  he  considered  the 
treachery  of  Levine,  Volpe,  and  Bliss. 

With  Dexter  gone,  the  new,  more  con- 
servative productions  pleased  the  Met  au- 
diences, but  Levine  continued  to  press  for 
more  contemporary  opera.  He  was  plan- 
ning a  production  of  Arnold  Schoenberg's 
Muses  unci  Awn  with  Ponnelle  for  the 
Salzburg  Festival,  and  let  it  be  known 
that  he  would  like  to  do  the  work  in  New 
York.  Bliss  agreed,  and  for  three  seasons 
Levine  tried  to  fit  it  into  the  Met  sched- 
ule, but  the  piece  required  marathon  re- 
hearsals for  the  chorus  and  orchestra.  He 
finally  had  to  admit  that  the  company  was 
not  ready  to  do  Moses  und  Aron  up  to  his 
standards,  and  he  reluctantly  shelved  it. 

Meanwhile,  Levine's  career  outside  the 
Met  had  been  expanding.  He  was  in  de- 
mand at  all  the  major  American  orches- 
tras, but  he  believed  that  every  musician 
needed  experience  in  Europe,  and  he  con- 
centrated on  the  German-speaking  coun- 
tries. He  was  a  frequent  guest  with  both 
the  Vienna  and  Berlin  Philharmonics,  and 
made  records  on  an  ambitious  scale  with 
the  Vienna.  His  summers  were  spent  at 
the  festivals  in  Salzburg  and  Bayreuth. 

In  January  1983,  Time  magazine  gave  a 
cover  story  to  James  Levine:  "Making 
Opera  Grand:  James  Levine,  America's 
Top  Maestro."  The  extent  of  Levine's 
power  at  the  Met  had  been  an  issue  for  a 
long  time.  Everyone  could  hear  the  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  orchestra  and  chorus  of 
Levine's  regular  and  consistent  discipline. 
Despite  his  success  in  shaping  the  orches- 
tra, however,  he  was  criticized  for  not 
inviting  other  conductors  of  his  stature  to 
work  with  the  company. 

The  Met  administration  countered  with 
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a  series  of  explanations.  Pierre  Bouk    '"'■!' 
specialized  repertory  often  overlapp  *' 
with  pieces  that  Levine  wanted  to 
himself.  Riccardo  Muti,  who  had  agre*  ^ 
to  do  a  work  from  the  Italian  repert(    ''"^■^ 
for  the  Met,  suddenly  left  the  Philac 
phia  Orchestra  (where  he  had  been  mu 
director)  and  did  the  same  work  at 
Scala.  Abbado  was  never  asked  becai 
he  was  busy  with  the  London  Symphc 
and  then  the  Vienna  State  Opera.  K 
Masur.  who  succeeded  Mehta  at  t 
New  York  Philharmonic,  was  asked  ma ' 
times  for  standard  repertory.  Scheduli 
difficulties  were  eventually  worked  c 
with  many  other  conductors:  Andri''  *'' 
Davis  led  the  orchestra  several  times;  S 
ji  Ozawa  came  for  a  revival  of  EugC' 
Onegin.  Bernard  Haitink  for  Fidelio,  a 
Klaus  Tennstedt,  also  for  Fidelio.  In  I 
late  years,  Karl  Bohm  was  a  fixture  at  t 
house.  The  Met  even  succeeded  where 
most  everyone  else  had  failed  whem 
lured  the  elusive  German  conductor  C 
los  Kleiber  for  performances  of  La  I 
heme,  Der  Rosenkavalier,  La  Traviata,  a,! 
Otello  over  several  seasons.  "You  nan 
them,"  Levine  said,  increasingly  irritati 
over  the  years  by  the  conductor  questic 
"I  keep  asking  [them],  and  I'll  contin 
to  keep  asking." 

The  Met's  orchestra  members  undd' 
stood  exactly  what  Levine  was  creatin 
"Levine  trains  an  orchestra  better  than  an 
one."  said  one.  "He  has  the  patience  f 
measure-by-measure  rehearsal  when  othiJ 
conductors  are  more  involved  in  their  re 
tionship  to  the  cosmos.  He  will  rehearse  1 1 
accompaniment  to  the  Tchaikovsky  Viob 
Concerto  for  six  hours,  a  single  chord  1 
hours.  Anyone  else  would  die  of  boredonrn 
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In  March  1983,  Bliss  announced  his  res; 
nation,  to  be  effective  at  the  end  of  tl 
1984-85  season.  In  June  the  Times  n 
an  article  speculating  that  Levine  was  abo<' 
to  assume  artistic  control  of  the  compan 
in  name  as  well  as  in  practice,  levine  sa* 
TO  SEEK  ARTISTIC  CONTROL  OF  MET,  ran  til- 
headline  of  the  article,  by  Harold  C.  Scho 
berg.  The  critic  went  on  to  suggest  th 
Levine's  ambition  might  hamper  the  scan 
for  the  new  general  manager;  the  M^l- 
would  have  to  find  someone  willing  to  ser: 
as  an  administrator  without  attempting  " 
impose  his  artistic  taste. 

On  September  16,  1983,  the  Times  r 
vealed  that  the  "Metropolitan  Opera  ye 
terday  announced  the  appointment  ( 
James  Levine  as  artistic  director  oft? 
company,  a  position  that  gives  him  greatt 
artistic  control  than  anyone  in  the  con 
pany's  history  except  for  its  general  mai 
agers."  The  change  was  to  take  place  i 
September  1986,  and  Levine's  official  ne 
responsibilities  were  listed,  among  thei 
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le  casting  and  repertory  and  selection  of 
age  directors  and  designers.  Day-to-day 
uthority  on  all  artistic  matters  would  rest 
j'ith  him.  The  announcement  was  careful 
|)  stress  that  this  was  merely  a  formaliza- 
jon  of  Levine's  de  facto  status  at  the  theater. 
jl  want  to  be  a  musician,"  Levine  said 
amewhat  unconvincingly,  adding  that,  had 
e  not  been  given  the  new  title,  he  would 
ave  reduced  his  responsibilities  to  those 
erformances  he  actually  conducted. 

As  Levine  entered  the  Met  pit  to  open 
rie  1983-84  centennial  season,  he  was  a 
,appy  man.  His  situation  had  been  se- 
ured.  At  the  age  of  40,  he  was  the  most 
lowerful  musician  in  the  United  States 
nd  one  of  the  mightiest  in  the  world. 

Levine's  first  official  season  as  artistic 
director  started  in  September  1986. 
The  shiny  new  season  began  under  a 
hadow,  however.  Manuela  Hoelterhoff, 
^he  Wall  Street  Journal's  Pulitzer  Prize- 
vinning  critic,  wrote  a  summary  of  the 
;985-86  season  that  roundly  condemned 
..evine  for  everything  wrong  with  the 
:ompany.  Anthony  Bliss,  she  declared, 
lad  conceded  artistic  decisions  to  Levine, 
vhich  had  led  to  old-fashioned  produc- 
ions  with  mediocre  singers  and  a  poor 
)0x  office.  Her  article  concluded,  "At  the 
ame  time  Mr.  Levine's  power  is  growing, 
he  company's  reputation  is  dwindling. . . . 
'erhaps  now  is  the  moment  for  Mr.  Levine 
0  . . .  spend  a  little  less  time  at  the  Met." 
^evine  was  learning  the  hazards  of  reach- 
ng  the  top. 

The  1986-87  season  opened  with  the 
irst  opera  from  the  Met's  new  production 
)f  Wagner's  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen. 
.^evine  was  confident  that  the  new  Die 
'ValkUre  would  serve  as  a  symbol  of  his 
ntentions  as  artistic  director.  The  pro- 
iuction  was  to  be  in  the  style  of  the  1977 
Tannhciuser  by  Otto  Schenk  and  Giinther 
iichneider-Siemssen. 

Die  WalkUre  was  a  triumph  for  Levine. 
Jchneider-Siemssen's  sets  were  a  direct  re- 
)uttal  of  the  avant-garde  productions  of 
he  Ring  popular  in  Europe.  His  were  re- 
ilistic  interpretations  of  the  forests  and 
nountains  of  Wagner's  Germany.  The 
;ritics  called  the  production  hopelessly 
)ld-fashioned;  audiences  loved  it.  The  re- 
naining  three  operas  appeared  over  the 
lext  two  seasons. 

In  his  new  position,  Levine  would  con- 
duct 60  performances  a  year  instead  of 
the  90  he  had  been  doing.  In  interviews 
ust  before  opening  night,  he  explained  why 
le  had  chosen  the  post  of  artistic  director. 
-le  had  become  frustrated,  he  said,  by  the 
ack  of  one  coherent  aesthetic  standard  for 
)oth  the  musical  and  the  visual  elements. 
'Finally,"  he  said,  "I  told  the  board  ...  ei- 


ther engage  me  as  a  guest  conductor  . . . 
or  put  me  in  charge." 

Whatever  anyone  else  thought  of  the 
new  Ring.  Levine  made  it  clear  that  it  was 
much  to  his  liking.  He  also  expanded  his 
mentoring  of  his  favorite  singers,  often  to 
the  detriment  of  those  who  were  not  on  his 
special  list.  He  carefully  oversaw  the  career 
development  of  such  young  artists  as  Kath- 
leen Battle,  Maria  Ewing,  Dwayne  Croft, 
and  Neil  Shicoff,  and  he  championed  older 
artists  such  as  Renata  Scotto  and  Hilde- 
gard  Behrens,  whose  musicality  and  inten- 
sity he  admired.  Levine  favored  Scotto  in 
particular  above  such  popular  favorites  as 
Montserrat  Caballe,  Kiri  Te  Kanawa,  and 
Mirella  Freni,  who  became  rare  visitors 
to  the  Met  during  the  years  that  Scotto 
reigned  there  as  the  leading  diva.  Together, 
Levine  and  Scotto  explored  the  dramatic- 
soprano  repertory,  and  many  felt  that  Scot- 
to shortened  her  career  seriously  by  singing 
roles  too  heavy  for  her  voice.  Levine,  while 
knowledgeable  about  vocal  technique,  was 
hungry  to  do  the  operas  containing  the  dra- 
matic roles  perfectly  suited  to  Scotto's  tem- 
perament, if  not  her  voice,  and  he  acqui- 
esced in  her  ventures  into  repertory  that 
eventually  damaged  her  instrument. 

Sadly,  when  the  vocal  damage  could  not 
be  denied,  and  just  as  a  new  generation  of 
singers  easily  sang  the  roles  that  Scotto 
performed  only  with  steely  determination, 
Levine  had  to  take  notice,  and  Scotto 
found  herself  cast  less  and  less  often.  She 
felt  her  mentor  had  deserted  her.  The  end 
of  her  Met  career  was  full  of  personal  as 
well  as  professional  heartbreak. 

Levine's  admiration  of  Hildegard  Behrens 
led  to  a  crushing  disappointment  for  Eva 
Marton,  the  statuesque  Hungarian  soprano 
who  had  accumulated  a  vociferous  public 
following  with  her  triumphs  in  Die  Frau 
ohne  Schatten  and  La  Gioconda.  She  had 
been  contracted  to  sing  the  second  Ring  cy- 
cle in  the  1989-1990  season,  the  one  which 
was  to  be  televised  internationally.  But  the 
year  before  this  engagement,  the  Met  un- 
ceremoniously canceled  her  contract.  Levine 
had  been  so  overwhelmed  by  Behrens's  in- 
terpretation of  Briinnhilde  in  the  1989  cycle 
that  he  decided  to  give  her  the  second  cy- 
cle as  well,  despite  the  fact  that  her  vocal 
resources  were  too  fragile  for  an  ideal 
Brunnhilde.  Her  theatrical  credibility  made 
up  for  any  vocal  frailty,  he  decided. 

Marton,  certain  her  Brunnhilde  was  vo- 
cally superior  to  Behrens's,  was  outraged  by 
Levine's  decision.  She  had  had  signed  con- 
tracts for  the  performances  in  question  for 
several  years,  and  although  she  was  paid  for 
them,  the  money  did  nothing  to  heal  her  in- 
jured pride.  She  went  to  The  New  York 
Times  and  blasted  the  Met's  tactics.  By  the 
time  her  wounded  feelings  had  recovered 
and  she  was  readv  to  return  to  the  Met,  she 
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Cowboy  Man  $ 

God  Will 
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San  Antonio  Girl  (NEW) 

If  I  Had  A  Boat 

Give  Back  My  Heart 

I  Loved  You  Yesterday 

Walk  Through  The  Bottomland 

L.A.  County 
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If  You  Were  To  Woke  Up 
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was  beyond  her  best  years.  Young  sopranos 
such  as  Jane  Eaglen  and  Deborah  Voigt 
had  claimed  the  roles  in  Marton's  repertory. 

Near  the  end  of  the  1986-87  season. 
New  York  magazine  published  a  long 
article  by  Peter  G.  Davis,  its  classical- 
music  critic,  entitled  "Jimmy's  Met."  In  it, 
Levine  was  quoted  on  the  joys  and  diffi- 
culties of  his  job. 

Sure,  I  get  discouraged.  Every  day  I 
walk  in  here,  it's  the  same.  This  singer 
is  sick.  This  singer  has  canceled  a  con- 
tract  This  one  just  never  showed 

up.  What  should  I  do?  Throw  in  the 
towel  and  play  chamber  music?  I  will, 
eventually.  But  in  the  meantime,  I  real- 
ly do  believe  something  is  happening. 

Levine  had  other  reasons  to  be  up- 
set. For  10  years  he  had  been  the  ob- 
ject of  scurrilous  gossip.  No  one  knew 
the  source  of  the  rumors,  though  cer- 
tain disenfranchised  Met  singers  and 
administrators  were  suspected.  In  time 
the  accusations  filtered 
beyond  the  Met  com- 
munity. 

The  gist  of  the  sto- 
ries was  that  Levine 
was  guilty  of  criminal 
behavior,  which  the 
Met  board  had  con- 
doned by  paying  ofi"  the 
aggrieved  parties.  One 
tale  had  Levine  solicit- 
ing a  child  in  Pittsburgh 
on  an  evening  when,  as 
it  happened,  he  was  in 
Boston  conducting  a 
Met  tour  performance. 
He  conducted  the  en- 
tire tour  that  season,  so 
the  idea  of  his  having 
gone  to  Pittsburgh  on 
one  of  his  few  nights 
off  was  ludicrous.  An- 
other tale  with  the  same 
theme  had  the  New 
York  City  subway  as  its 
location.  This  provoked 
hilarity,  because  no  one 
who  knew  Levine  could 
imagine  him  taking  the 
subway  under  any  circumstances.  Inside 
the  company,  the  stories  were  dismissed 
as  preposterous. 

One  rumor,  however,  was  particularly 
persistent.  Levine,  it  was  said,  had  had  a  re- 
lationship with  a  boy  whose  parents  had 
gone  to  the  Met  board,  threatening  to  ex- 
pose the  situation.  Supposedly  the  board 
had  then  authorized  a  major  payoff  to  the 
family.  But  Anthony  Bliss,  during  whose 
tenure  this  reportedly  took  place,  consistent- 
ly and  adamantly  denied  it,  as  did  other 
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board  members.  According  to  inside  gossip, 
Levine  was  asked  about  the  alleged  incident 
at  a  relaxed  social  gathering,  and  his  re- 
sponse was  that  he  would  consider  a  rela- 
tionship only  with  "someone  who  was  old 
enough  to  order  a  drink." 

Starting  in  the  spring  of  1979,  these  sto- 
ries came  to  the  surface  at  regular  intervals. 
Each  time,  the  Met  press  office  would  point 
out  the  cyclical  nature  of  the  gossip  and  the 
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"When  Jimmy  is  happy  with  the 

results  onstage,"  says  Placido 

Domingo,  "his  face  can  say  'Bravo 

long  before  the  audience." 


complete  lack  of  substance.  Investigative  re- 
porters from  The  New  York  Times,  Newsdav. 
New  York,  and  Tlie  New  Yorker  had  probed 
police  reports  and  Met  financial  statements 
and  had  turned  up  nothing.  "You  can't  hide 
police  reports,"  as  one  Times  reporter  said. 
In  the  summer  of  1987  the  "rumors,"  as 
they  became  known  in  the  company, 
cropped  up  again,  this  time  with  a  virulence 
that  the  Times  found  impossible  to  ignore, 
even  in  light  of  its  earlier  investigation. 
Alarmed,  Bruce  Crawford,  who  had  sue- 


ceeded  Anthony  Bliss  as  general  manager  in 
1986,  decided  to  meet  with  John  Rockwell 
from  the  Times'^  cuhural  staff;  he  urged 
Levine  to  talk  to  Rockwell,  too.  Levine, 
who  was  in  Salzburg,  agreed  to  a  telephone 
interview.  The  resulting  article  appeared  on 
July  23,  1987,  headed  met  opera  changes 

MANAGERIAL  BALANCE. 

Until  then,  Levine  had  not  addressed 
the  "rumors";  in  fact,  no  one  had  ques- 
tioned him  about  them.  To  Rock- 
well, he  dismissed  all  rumors  about 
his  personal  fife. 

This  is  nothing  new  for  me.  Ten 
years  ago,  Tony  Bliss  called  me  about 
reports  of  a  morals  charge  in  Pitts- 
burgh or  Hawaii  or  Dallas.  Both  my 
friends  and  my  enemies  checked  it 
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DIFFERENT  HATS 

Levine  in  concert 
performances  at  Carnegie 

Hall:  with  the  Vienna 

Philharmonic  in  1990,  top, 

and,  /efr  and  above, 

with  the  Metropolitan  Opera 

Orchestra  in  1992. 


out,  and  to  this  day,  I  don't 
have  the  faintest  idea  where 
those  rumors  came  from  or 
what  purpose  they  served. . . . 
Look,  I'm  not  a  doctor  married 
with  three  children  living  in  the  suburbs.  I  live 
my  life  openly;  I  don't  make  pretenses  of  this 
or  that.  What  there  is  is  completely  apparent, 
so  if  people  want  to  damage  me,  they  have 
to  invent  things  that  are  lurid  and  vicious. 

For  years  this  statement  was  interpreted  as 
Levine's  saying  he  was  gay,  but  he  did  not 
say  anything  of  the  sort. 

Levine  also  told  the  Times  he  could  en- 
vision a  day  when  he  would  rehnquish 
the  title  of  artistic  director.  Bruce  Craw- 
ford pointed  out  that  he  had  already  taken 
over  some  artistic  decisions,  and  gave  as  an 
example  his  cancellation  of  a  Zeffirelli  Aida, 
which  had  been  too  expensive.  Both  men 
agreed  that  they  did  not  foresee  a  formal 
restructuring  of  the  administration,  but, 
rather,  a  re-adjustment,  based  on  the  grow-  ''_ 
ing  familiarity  each  felt  with  the  other.  But  ' 
perhaps  there  were  other  factors,  too.  - 

During  the  fall  of  1986,  Levine  had  tak-   : 
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en  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra  on  a 
tour  of  the  United  States.  Originally,  the 
tour  was  to  have  been  led  by  Herbert  von 
Karajan,  the  orchestra's  music  director,  but 
ill  health  had  forced  him  to  cancel.  Levine 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  conducted  four  perfor- 
mances each.  Karajan  had  been  in  poor 
health  for  some  time.  Articles  about  his 
possible  successor  were  published  all  over 
the  world,  and  among  the  five  or  six 
names  always  mentioned  was  that  of  James 
Levine.  The  Berlin  Philharmonic  is  a  self- 
governing  orchestra;  the  players  choose 
their  music  director  in  secret  balloting. 
When  Levine  was  chosen  to  replace  Kara- 
jan on  most  of  the  American  tour,  many 
believed  him  to  be  the  orchestra's  choice. 

But  if  Levine  were  chosen,  what  would 
happen  to  his  Met  commitment?  Karajan 
had  engaged  him  regularly  at  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  and  Levine  was  revered  in  Aus- 
tria. "You  don't  understand  what  you  have 
with  Levine,"  said  an  admiring  member 
of  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  to  an  Ameri- 
can visitor. 

In  June  1993.  James  Levine  turned  50. 
After  almost  a  quarter-century  at  the 
Met,  he  looked  much  younger  than  his 
age,  with  his  halo  of  curls  and  ruddy  face. 
If  he  had  any  personal  problems,  he  kept 
them  well  hidden.  Sue  Thomson  contin- 
ued to  attend  every  performance,  as  did 
his  brother,  Tom,  and  his  assistant.  Ken 
Hunt.  Thomson  and  Levine  had  never  mar- 
ried, but  they  had  formed  a  household,  de- 
spite rumors  that  each  had  other  relation- 
ships from  time  to  time. 

In  some  ways,  Levine's  relations  with  his 
brother  were  more  intriguing  than  his  living 
arrangements  with  Thomson.  Tom  Levine, 
two  years  younger  than  James,  is  a  painter, 
but  Levine  pays  him  a  salary  for  handling 
his  finances  and  for  other  responsibilities. 
If  James  needs  a  fresh  drink  or  a  plate  of 
food  at  a  party,  Tom  will  get  it.  When 
James  developed  a  tremor  in  his  arm  in 
the  late  1990s,  Tom,  with  utter  discretion, 
helped  cut  his  brother's  food.  And  while 
most  of  the  business  between  Levine  and 
the  rest  of  the  company  is  conducted  by 
Ken  Hunt,  when  Levine  travels  or  is  on 
tour  with  the  Met.  Tom  Levine  is  om- 
nipresent. He  makes  appointments  with 
people  James  wants  to  see  and  discourages 
those  he  doesn't  want  to  see. 

Tom  Levine.  in  general,  lacks  his  broth- 
er's considerate  manner,  and  is  not  always 
popular  with  people  at  the  Met.  "Tom 
can  be  a  big  problem  for  Jim,"  Volpe  has 
said.  A  record-company  executive  once 
wondered  whether  Tom  represented  the 
dark  side  of  James;  she  called  him  "the 
evil  twin."  The  brothers  do  look  enough 
alike  lo  be  twins,  but  Tom's  hair  is  less  un- 
ruly, and  he  does  not  wear  aviator  glasses. 


When  Tom  is  not  around,  his  duties  fa 
to  Ken  Hunt,  a  tall,  slender  man  witl 
blond  hair  who  left  his  studies  at  Harvan 
lo  work  for  Levine.  He  presides  over  hi 
many  duties  in  a  first-floor  office  at  thi 
opera  house,  piled  from  floor  to  ceilin; 
with  correspondence  and  scores.  No  on 
can  reach  Levine  without  being  cleared  b; 
Hunt.  Hunt  also  takes  care  of  Levine's  ca 
and  drives  him  almost  everywhere.  At  om 
time,  Levine  drove  or  was  driven  in  a  largi 
Cadillac.  But  after  working  in  German; 
and  Austria,  he  switched  to  a  Mercedes 
Benz.  Several  years  ago,  at  the  bustling  cor 
ner  of  Broadway  and  72nd  Street  in  Nev 
York  City,  three  men  approached  the  Mer 
cedes,  pulled  a  gun,  forced  Levine  aiu 
Hunt  out  of  the  car.  and  drove  off  in  it. 


Music-lovers  are  accustomed  to  con 
ductors  who  wear  arrogance  as  nat  • 
urally  as  white  tie  and  tails.  Leonarc 
Bernstein  would  sweep  into  concert  hall: 
in  an  opera  cape.  Karajan  flew  his  owr 
plane  and  dressed  in  black.  But  Levine  fits 
no  one's  iinage  of  a  conductor.  He  wean 
the  same  outfit  every  day,  except  at  perfor 
mances:  a  white  polo  shirt,  dark  polyester 
pants,  and  the  black  sneakers  that  re- 
placed his  desert  boots  a  couple  of  years , 
ago.  The  only  thing  that  changes  from 
day  to  day  is  the  color  of  the  towel  slung 
across  his  left  shoulder.  At  one  rehearsal, 
he  arrived  in  the  pit  to  find  the  entire  om 
chestra  waiting  attentively,  each  musician 
adorned  with  a  towel.  Levine  loved  it. 

"People  forget  he  is  from  Cincinnati," 
said  Richard  Dyer,  a  music  writer  for  Tht 
Boston  Glohc  who  has  written  about  Levine 
for  many  years  and  who  also  grew  up  in 
the  Midwest.  "He's  defined  by  this.  Total 
friendliness  as  a  way  of  guarding  yourself  is 
a  midwestern  trait."  Almost  everyone  who 
deals  with  Levine  speaks  of  him  with  aflec- 
tion,  but  no  one  knows  him. 

Friendliness  may  seem  an  unlikely  irri- 
tant, but  when  it  is  experienced  in  juxtaposi- 
tion with  Levine's  inherent  aloofness,  it  can 
be  perplexing.  "He  makes  you  feel  that  you 
and  he  are  the  only  ones  standing  against 
the  end  of  Western  civilization  as  we  know 
it,"  one  friend  said.  Anyone  who  has  experi- 
enced that  sense  of  privileged  intimacy  is 
disappointed  to  discover  that  the  busy  con- 
ductor has  little  time  for  personal  friend- 
ships. "First  you  get  the  private  phone  num- 
ber, then  the  private  private  phone  number, 
then  the  beeper  number,"  remembered  a 
former  Met  administrator.  "And  then,  one 
day,  he  just  walks  past  you  in  the  hall." 

The  Met  musicians  worry  about  Levine's 
health.  For  several  years,  he  has  coped 
with  a  muscle  tremor  in  his  left  arm,  for 
which  he  receives  physical  therapy  and 
medication.  He  attributes  the  tremor  to  a 
pinched  nerve  that  has  resulted  from  the 
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THE    MYSTERY 


efTort  of  keeping  his  ubiquitous  towel  on 
his  shoulder,  but  others  are  concerned  that 
the  cause  may  be  less  benign.  In  any  case, 
his  recovery  has  been  patchy.  He  also  suf- 
fers from  attacks  of  sciatica,  an  occupation- 
al hazard  of  standing  up  through  so  many 
long  performances.  "I  don't  have  a  25- 
year-old  body  anymore,"  he  said,  "and  I 
can't  keep  up  a  25-year-old's  schedule." 

Although  the  Met  artists  appreciate 
Levine's  respect  for  them  and  greatly 
admire  him  as  a  musician,  they  are 
still  wary  of  him  and  his  compliments.  One 
Met  orchestra  maxim  is  "Beware  of  the 
three  /s:  you're  fantastic,  you're  fabulous, 
you're  fired."  On  occasion,  the  orchestra 
members'  doubts  about  Levine's  sincerity 
have  been  borne  out  by  his  dealings  with 
singers.  According  to  one  story,  Levine  ran 
into  a  singer  who  had  made  his  debut  the 
previous  evening,  and  congratulated  him 
on  his  performance.  The  singer,  flushed 
from  the  praise,  went  on  to  a  meeting  with 
one  of  the  artistic  administrators,  expecting 
to  be  offered  future  contracts.  Instead,  he 
was  summarily  fired,  on  Levine's  direct 
orders.  "His  greatest  single  problem,"  one 
artists'  manager  groused,  "is  that,  in  front 
of  a  singer,  he'll  promise  the  world.  Then, 
when  the  singer's  not  around,  he'll  renege." 

But,  in  general,  singers  truly  admire 
Levine.  Most  of  the  world's  great  singers 
appear  at  the  Met  largely  because  they 
want  to  work  with  him.  "Jimmy  is  so 
quick,"  said  Cecilia  Bartoli.  "Besides,  it's 
wonderful  to  see  a  conductor  enjoying  him- 
self during  a  performance." 

"He  always  said,  'Take  your  breath,  I 
can  wait,'"  said  the  late  Leonie  Rysanek.  "I 
always  have  the  feeling  Jimmy  loves  voices." 

"He  loves  with  a  capital  L  what  he  is 
doing,"  says  Placido  Domingo.  "And  when 
he  is  happy  with  the  results  onstage  ...  his 
face  can  say  'Bravo'  long  before  the  audi- 
ence has  a  chance  to  shout  it." 

There  are  some  aspects  of  being  pow- 
erful that  Levine  clearly  does  not  cherish. 
One  of  these  is  publicity,  and  Ken  Hunt 
runs  endless  interference  between  his 
boss  and  the  press,  whom  Levine  seems 
to  see,  collectively,  as  a  pack  of  vultures. 
Many  believe  that  Levine  has  a  responsi- 
bility both  to  himself  and  the  institu- 
tion he  heads  to  be  more  approachable. 
He  does  not  share  this  belief:  "In  order 
for  me  to  do  my  work  ...  I've  had  to 
keep  from  being  distracted."  Interviews 
are  distractions,  but  he  will  grant  them  if 
the  subject  is  the  music  he  is  performing 
and  not  himself  "Suppose  somebody 
says,  'Tell  me  about  your  life,  every- 
thing which  isn't  about  music."  I  resent 
the  implication  that  there  is  a  sharp 
distinction  between  the  parts  of  life. . . . 
Someone  who  thinks  I'm  reclusive  doesn't 


know  me.  Socializing  with  a  big  group 
of  people  is  noisy  and  diffused  and  for 
me  very  tiring." 

Much  of  the  noise  around  him  for  years 
had  to  do  with  his  sexual  preferences. 
Levine  has  obviously  been  hurt  by  the  gos- 
sip. "This  guy  came  to  interview  me  and 
brought  a  pile  of  stuff  he'd  gotten  off  the 
Internet.  He  didn't  know  I'd  been  on  the 
cover  of  Time  magazine,  but  he  did  have 
to  ask  me  if  I  had  an  arrest  record.  I've 
never  even  had  a  parking  ticket!"  He  con- 
tinued: "A  journalist  once  asked  me  if  I 
were  having  an  affair  with  so-and-so,  and 
answering  'That's  none  of  your  business' 
doesn't  begin  to  express  my  outrage.  I  have 
two  questions.  How  much  of  myself  is  not 
enough,  and  how  good  do  I  have  to  be?" 

In  1997  the  Met— specifically  Joseph 
Volpe,  who  had  followed  Bruce  Craw- 
ford into  the  position  of  general  manag- 
er—invited Valery  Gergiev,  the  Russian 
artistic  director  of  the  Kirov  Opera  and 
Ballet,  to  be  its  principal  guest  conductor. 


"Jimmy  makes  you  feel  that  you 
and  he  are  the  only  ones 
standing  against  the  end  of  Western 
civilization  as  we  know  it." 


Levine  was  said  to  be  less  than  pleased 
with  the  appointment.  At  about  the  same 
time,  Levine  began  to  make  a  number  of 
changes  in  his  life.  It  almost  seemed  that, 
despite  his  displeasure  at  some  of  Volpe's 
policies,  he  was  able,  with  such  a  strong 
general  manager  in  place,  to  relax  his  over- 
riding commitment  to  the  Met. 

When,  in  1996,  Levine  took  over  the 
podium  for  the  Three  Tenors,  nothing 
seemed  more  remote  from  the  aesthetic 
values  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life. 
Since  1990,  when  Jose  Carreras,  Placido 
Domingo,  and  Luciano  Pavarotti  teamed 
up  with  Zubin  Mehta  to  televise  the  origi- 
nal concert,  the  Three  Tenors  had  become 
a  cultural  phenomenon.  The  recording  of 
that  first  concert  became  the  best-selling 
classical  recording  of  all  time,  and  the  vid- 
eo did  almost  as  well.  The  1994  Tenors 
concert,  led  by  Mehta  at  Dodger  Stadium, 
was  heard  and  seen  by  more  than  a  billion 
people  around  the  globe. 

Levine  had  become  wealthy  over  the 
years  as  a  major  conductor,  but  his  finan- 
cial profile  improved  perceptibly  when  he 
took  over  the  Three  Tenors,  starting  with  a 
world  tour.  His  fee  per  concert  was  report- 
edly $500,000.  Levine  was  immediately  ac- 
cused of  selling  out.  In  order  to  tit  in  all  the 


Three  Tenor  tour  engagements,  he  had  to 
cancel  some  prestigious  performances, 
including  concerts  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony. But  Levine  knew  the  energizing 
effect  these  concerts  would  have  on  the 
operatic  world.  The  air  of  elitism  surround- 
ing opera  began  to  dissipate  with  the  great 
success  of  the  Three  Tenors.  From  1992 
to  1997,  opera  made  substantial  gains  at 
the  box  office,  in  sharp  contrast  to  what 
was  happening  to  classical-music  concerts. 
The  audiences  at  opera  performances 
were  noticeably  younger.  The  Three  Tenors 
certainly  helped  to  lighten  the  perception 
of  opera. 

When  Levine  heard  accusations  that  he 
had  compromised  his  artistic  principles, 
he  struggled  to  explain  his  involvement. 
First,  there  was  his  real  concern  about 
keeping  two  of  his  most  important  singers 
happy.  (Jose  Carreras  rarely  sings  opera 
anymore,  although  he  has  reportedly 
scheduled  future  engagements  at  the  Met.) 
After  all,  Domingo  and  Pavarotti  both 
sold  out  the  opera  house. 

Levine  pointed  out 
that  there  was  plenty 
of  historical  precedent 
for  a  serious  musi- 
cian's becoming  in- 
volved in  more  com- 
mercial ventures.  "The 
world  I  grew  up  in, 
Toscanini  was  without 
doubt  the  conducting 
example,  a  force  of 
nature  by  which  you  can  measure  a  certain 
standard.  Toscanini  . . .  was  coaxed  out  of 
[retiring]  to  conduct  a  radio  orchestra  [the 
NBC  Symphony]  in  a  dry  studio.  He  did  it 
because  the  possibility  existed  to  interest 
a  lot  of  people  in  the  music  that  interested 
him.  [Jascha]  Heifetz  used  to  play  at 
Lewisohn  Stadium  [an  outdoor  concert 
pavilion  in  New  York  City],  [and  Leopold] 
Stokowski  introduced  important  works  and 
also  conducted  Fantasia. 

"I  saw  the  Fantasia  film  at  a  young 
enough  age  to  be  very  impressed  by  it, 
[and]  I'm  very  proud  to  be  the  conductor 
of  the  new  Fantasia  movie." 

That  film  became  Levine's  next  excur- 
sion into  the  commercial  world  of  popu- 
lar music.  It  opened  in  December  1999, 
again  with  a  world  tour,  Levine  conduct- 
ing the  London  Philharmonic.  The  sound- 
track, with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, hit  the  best-seller  charts,  surpassing 
even  recordings  by  Pavarotti. 


A 


long  with  the  Three  Tenors  and  Fanta- 
sia, Levine  was  launching  more  seri- 
ous projects,  projects  he  had  been  de- 
veloping in  his  mind  for  years.  He  arranged 
a  chamber-music  series  with  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra  at  Weill 
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;cital  Hall  in  Carnegie  Hall,  at  which  he 
esented  difficult  and  demanding  pro- 
ams  to  sold-out  audiences.  He  also  led 
mcerts  with  the  Met  orchestra  in  the  main 
ill  at  Carnegie. 

As  the  Met  approached  the  millenni- 
n,  the  general  consensus  in  the  music 
orld  was  that  the  company  had  never 
en  in  better  shape.  Under  Levine's  artis- 
:  direction,  the  repertory  had  become 
iried,  the  chorus  and  orchestra  were  world- 
nowned,  the  night-to-night  level  of  qual- 
/  was  high,  and  every  great  singer  wanted 
appear  on  the  Met  stage.  Volpe  had 
jntinued  Bliss  and  Crawford's  commit- 
ent  to  stable  finances,  and  even  though, 
/  2000,  the  annual  budget  had  grown  to 
lore  than  $200  million,  the  Met  balanced 
5  books  year  after  year. 

In  1999,  Levine  finally  achieved  the  new 
reduction  of  Arnold  Schoenberg's  Moses 
nd  Awn  that  he  had  talked  about  for  25 
;ars.  He  judged  that  now  the  chorus  and 
rchestra  were  so  superb  that  this  difficult 
iece  could  be  rehearsed  without  upset- 
ng  the  rest  of  the  Met  schedule.  The  pro- 
uction  was  a  critical  success. 
Levine  had  always  wanted  to  be  part  of 
festival  that  would  gather  the  world's  great 
lusicians  and  provide  a  chance  for  talent- 
d  younger  artists  to  work  with  them.  In 
uly  2000  this  dream  came  true  when  he 
ecame  involved  with  the  Verbier  Festival 
1  Switzerland.  In  this  mountain  resort, 
irchestra  concerts  by  the  Verbier  Festival 
'outh  Orchestra  under  various  conductors, 
icluding  Levine,  alternate  with  opera  mas- 
iT  classes,  chamber-music  concerts,  and 
olo  recitals.  The  artists  involved  have  in- 
luded  Martha  Argerich,  Yuri  Bashmet, 
ivgeny  Kissin,  Lynn  Harrell,  Dmitri 
Ivorostovsky,  Gil  Shaham,  Mischa  Maisky, 
nd  Zoltan  Kocsis.  "Look  over  your  shoul- 
:er  at  those  mountains,"  he  told  a  visitor 
1  Verbier.  "Boy,  are  we  hungry  to  come 
ere,  feel  this  sort  of  air,  and  see  those 
ights.  It  affects  your  whole  state  of  mind." 

Levine's  decision  to  take  on  the  music- 
directorship  of  the  Munich  Philhar- 
monic in  1999  seemed,  at  first  glance, 
icomprehensible.  Several  American  or- 
hestras  were  looking  for  a  music  director, 
iven  Bruce  Crawford  asked  Levine  why 
e  had  accepted,  when  he  had  supposedly 
Iso  been  offered  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
ra.  Levine  explained  that  it  was  important 
3  keep  part  of  his  artistic  life  in  Europe. 

But  why  the  Munich  Philharmonic? 
/lunich  has  three  main  orchestras:  the 
tavarian  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra,  the 
bavarian  State  Opera  Orchestra,  and  the 
/lunich  Philharmonic,  the  least  well  known, 
"he  other  two  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
x)rin  Maazel  and  Zubin  Mehta.  Didn't  this 
lake  Levine  feel  like  third  choice? 


At  the  1997  press  conference  announc- 
ing Gergiev's  appointment  and  Levine's 
move  to  Munich,  one  reporter  had  asked 
Levine  why  he  was  taking  on  such  a  poor 
orchestra.  "Oh,"  Gergiev  airily  answered 
for  him,  "it's  not  that  bad."  Levine  bris- 
tled. "What  did  the  Met  orchestra  sound 
like  when  I  came  here?"  he  asked. 

His  Munich  contract  stipulated  36  con- 
certs a  year  and  a  remuneration  of  more 
than  $1  million.  The  radical  Green  Party 
in  Munich  exploded  at  the  financial  bur- 
den this  would  put  on  the  city.  The  Social 
Democrats,  trying  to  negotiate,  suggested 
that  Levine  be  given  a  probationary  peri- 
od, something  he  never  would  have  ac- 
cepted. The  newspapers  pounced  upon  the 
altercation,  and  one  declared  that  Levine 
was  not  young  enough,  slim  enough,  or 
"Bavarian"  enough  for  the  job.  Cries  of 
anti-Semitism  arose,  and  rumors  about 
Levine's  private  life  once  again  crept  into 
the  press. 

So  why  did  he  continue  to  negotiate  in 
the  face  of  all  the  uproar?  There  were  two 
reasons,  he  said.  First,  he  wanted  a  chance 
to  perform  new  music  with  a  symphony 
orchest.^a.  This  isn't  feasible  at  the  Met, 
and  guest-conducting  engagements  are  too 
limited  in  rehearsal  time  to  enable  him  to 
program  contemporary  works.  Second,  he 
needed  an  outlet  to  perform  orchestral 
repertory  over  and  over,  as  he  can  do  with 
Mozart  operas  at  the  Met. 

After  weeks  of  contention,  the  city  coun- 
cil finally  voted  to  give  Levine  the  job.  In 
the  fall  of  1999,  Levine  began  his  tenure. 
But  the  experiment  was  troubled.  Despite  a 
good  response  from  the  Munich  public,  the 
Philharmonic  continued  to  have  to  struggle 
for  funding  from  the  city  and  state. 

Then  Seiji  Ozawa  announced  his  resig- 
nation from  the  podium  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  in  order  to  become  music  di- 
rector of  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  effective 
in  2002.  Levine,  who  had  grown  up  idoliz- 
ing the  partnership  of  the  Boston  orchestra 
and  Serge  Koussevitzky,  was  a  frequent 
guest  conductor  in  Boston,  and  he  was 
uniquely  popular  with  the  musicians. 
Boston  is  only  215  miles  from  New  York: 
Levine  began  to  think  about  moving  his 
symphonic  career  closer  to  home.  But 
should  Levine  decide  to  take  on  the  insti- 
tution known  as  "the  aristocrat  of  orches- 
tras," he  would  be  unlikely  to  give  up  his 
role  as  artistic  director  of  the  Met. 

"I  don't  have  any  plan  to  leave  in  the 
foreseeable  future,"  he  has  said.  "We  have 
arrived  at  a  certain  quality,  and  I  want  to 
take  that  as  far  as  possible.  Any  moment 
now,  that  orchestra  will  be  without  weak- 
nesses anywhere,  and  then  we  shall  play 
even  better.  I  can  imagine  wanting  to  work 
with  this  ensemble  and  this  company  al- 
ways. It  has  become  like  my  own  voice."  D 
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THE 

HIT  FAaORY 

Week  after  week  in 
the  early  60s,  the  Top  10 
was  ruled  by  a  gang  of  young 
songwriters  clustered  in  and 
around  New  York's  fabled 
Brill  Building.  Carole  King, 
Gerry  Goffin,  Barry  Mann, 
Cynthia  Weil,  Jeff  Barry, 
Elbe  Greenwich,  Neil  Sedaka. 
and  others  recall  the 
romances,  the  rivalries,  and 
the  thrill  of  hitting  it  big 

BY  DAVID  KAMP 


343 


I  he  early  1960s  exuded  bigness  and 
tidiness.  Bigness  of  outlook,  of  ambition, 
of  Impala  tail  fins,  of  turbine  beehives 
atop  ladies'  heads.  Tidiness  of  sensibility 
and  appearance:  the  decade  hadn't  yet 
gone  all  pubic  and  patchouli-scented,  and 
a  hat-wearing  populace  still  thronged  the 
city  streets.  The  Brill  Building  sound,  as 
heard  in  such  songs  as  "On  Broadway," 
"Up  on  the  Roof,"  "Be  My  Baby,"  and 
"This  Magic  Moment,"  was  the  sound  of  bigness  and  tidiness, 
of  exuberance  underpinned  by  professionalism  -the  fulcrum 
between  the  shiny  craftsmanship  of  Tin  Pan  Alley  and  the  pri- 
mal energy  of  60s  soul  and  rock.  It  represented  the  last  great 
era  of  assembly-line-manufactured  pop-  before  the  success  of 
the  Beatles  and  Bob  Dylan  lent  a  stigma  to  not  writing  your 
own  material,  and  before  prefab  pop  s  current  comeback  as 

I      VANITY     FAIR 


ON  THE  RECORD 

The  Brill  Building  in 
1971.  Insets:  left,  the 
Ronettes  with  producerc 
Phil  Spector,  1963; 
above,  the  1963  45  of 
the  Ronettes'  "Be  My 
Baby,"  by  Spector, 
Ellie  Greenwich,  and 
Jeff  Barry. 
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joyless  song-product  written  and  produced  by  reclusive  Swedes 
for  Orlando-farmed  hunks  and  totsies. 

The  amazing  thing  about  the  Brill  Building  milieu  was  that  its 
songs,  which  week  in  and  week  out  dominated  America's  Top  10, 
were  by  and  large  written  by  a  small  clutch  of  young  men  and 
women  working  out  of  warrenlike  offices  in  Midtown  Manhattan, 
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and  that  most  of  these  songwriters  were  Jewish  tcids  from  Brooic- 
iyn— an  awesome  concentration  of  cultural  power  in  a  few  knish- 
eating  precincts.  Three  of  the  most  prominent  songwriting  teams 
happened  to  be  young  married  couples  barely  into  their  20s:  Car- 
ole King  and  Gerry  Goffin  ("Will  You  Love  Me  Tomorrow?"  "Up 
on  the  Roof"),  Barry  Mann  and  Cynthia  Weil  ("On  Broadway," 
"You've  Lost  That  Lovin'  Feelin'"),  and  Jeff  Barry  and  Ellie 
Greenwich  ("Be  My  Baby,"  "Chapel  of  Love").  Another  young 
team  in  this  crowd  was  Neil  Sedaka  and  Howard  Greenfield 
("Calendar  Girl,"  "Breaking  Up  Is  Hard  to  Do").  A  schoolmate 
of  Sedaka  and  Greenfield's,  Mort  Shuman.  paired  up  with  a 
writer  in  his  30s,  Doc  Pomus,  to  create  such  songs  as  "Tliis  Mag- 
ic Moment"  and  "A  Teenager  in  Love."  Younger  than  Pomus  but 
older  than  the  rest  were  Jerry  Leiber  and  Mike  Stoller,  who  in  the 
50s  were  Elvis  Presley's  favorite  songwriters  ("Hound  Dog."  "Jail- 
house  Rock")  and  in  the  early  60s  functioned  as  mentors  to  the 
younger  set  while  continuing  to  write  hits  for  the  Coasters  ("Poi- 
son Ivy,"  "Little  Egypt").  More  grown-up  in  age  and  songwriting 
style,  but  nevertheless  in  the  same  close  quarters,  were  Burt 
Bacharach  and  Hal  David,  the  team  behind  "Walk  On  By"  and 
"Anyone  Who  Had  a  Heart,"  among  dozens  of  other  hits. 

The  Brill  Building  itself,  at  1619  Broadway,  was  a  squat  Art 
Deco  edifice  completed  in  1931.  It  took  its  name  from  a  clothing 
store.  Brill  Brothers,  that  had  originally  occupied  its  ground  floor. 
but  rapidly  became  better  known  as  a  home  for  music-publishing 
companies.  As  the  20th  century  advanced.  Tin  Pan  Alley,  as  the 
popular-music  business  used  to  be  known,  inched  its  way  up 
Broadway  from  its  original  location  around  14th  Street,  and  by 
the  1950s  the  Brill  Building,  at  49th  Street,  was  the  epicenter,  its 
11  floors  packed  with  dozens  of  music  publishers,  and  its  ground 
floor  occupied  by  two  music-business  hangouts,  the  Turf  on  the 
south  side  and  Jack  Dempsey's  on  the  north.  Two  blocks  up  from 
the  Brill  and  across  the  street  was  1650  Broadway,  where  King, 
Goffin,  Mann,  Weil,  Sedaka,  and  Greenfield  actually  worked,  for 
a  young  music  publisher  named  Don  Kirshner. 

Music  publishers  still  held  significant  power  in  those  days,  be- 
fore artists  routinely  wrote  their  own  songs.  The  publishers  em- 
ployed or  contracted  out  work  to  songwriters,  whose  songs  were 
then  shopped  to  the  record  companies,  who  paired  the  composi- 
tions they  liked  with  the  artists  in  their  stables,  using  house  pro- 
ducers, arrangers,  and  engineers  to  get  the  records  made.  It  was  a 
remarkably  rapid-fire  process,  and  a  remarkably  localized  one, 
too— the  record  labels  were  mostly  in  Midtown,  as  were  the  stu- 
dios of  choice.  Bell  Sound  and  Mira  Sound.  (There  was  even  a 
little  demo  studio  right  in  the  Brill  Building  where  songwriters 
could  cut  acetates  of  their  songs  to  play  for  the  labels.)  The  whole 
business  had  an  exhilarating  seat-of-the-pants  aspect  then,  for 
teen  music  was  still  a  relatively  new  phenomenon,  as  was,  indeed, 
the  very  concept  of  "teenagers"  as  a  consumer  demographic.  Yet 
the  music  that  resulted  was  as  sophisticated  and  urbane  as  youth 
pop  would  ever  get  the  antithesis  of  the  deflavorized  contempo- 
raneous recordings  of  Pat  Boone  and  Fabian,  with  which  the  Brill 
stuff  is  sometimes  unfairly  lumped.  Its  quality  is  the  reason  the 
Brill  music  has  lasted,  why  these  songs  have  been  covered  ad 
nauseam,  why  the  Righteous  Brothers'  "You've  Lost  That  Lovin' 
Feelin'"  is  the  most  played  song  in  radio's  history. 

By  pop-music  standards,  the  Brill  gang  has  been  blessed  with 
an  unusually  low  mortality  rate;  of  the  aforementioned  songwriters, 
all  are  alive  save  Pomus  and  Shuman,  who  died  within  months 
of  each  other  in  1991.  and  Greenfield,  who  died  of  H.I.V.-related 
illness  in  1986.  Here,  the  remaining  songwriters,  along  with  some 
of  their  co-conspirators  in  the  hit-making  process— albeit  not  the 
elusive  Phil  Spector,  who,  characteristically,  did  not  respond  to 
an  interview  request-tell  the  story  of  the  Brill  Building  era.  (I  am 
indebted  to  Morgan  Neville,  who  conducted  some  of  the  inter- 
views used  in  this  story.) 


We  begin  in  an  uncertain,  transitional  time,  the  mid-1950s, 
when  the  legitimate  theater  is  starting  to  lose  steam  and  the  big 
bands  have  died  out.  Records,  once  a  luxury,  are  becoming  an 
ajfordable  commodity,  and  rock  'n'  roll  is  on  the  march.  But  hud 
you  visited  the  Brill  Building  during  this  period,  youd  have 
found  it  inhabited  largely  by  old-timers:  alter  kockers //'o/??  the 
sheet-music  era,  middle-aged  men  writing  for  Broadway 
and  Your  Hit  Parade  . . . 


HAL  DAVID:  Who  would  I  see  there?  Harry  Woods 
Harry  Woods  wrote  great  songs,  like  "Red,  red 
robin  comes  bob-bob-bobbing  along"  and  "Four 
Leaf  Clover." 


# 


MIKE  STOLLER:  There  was  Bennie  Benjamin.  He  wrote  with 
George  David  Weiss,  things  like  "Cross  over  the  Bridge"  and 
"I'll  Never  Be  Free."  And,  of  course,  Irving  Caesar,  who  was 
considerably  senior  in  age  to  everybody.  He  wrote  "Tea  for  Two." 

BURT  BACHARACH:  Irving  Caesar!  And  I'm  trying  to  think  of 
the  guy  [Haven  Gillespie]  that  wrote  "You  Go  to  My  Head."  I 
used  to  go  to  the  racetrack  with  him. 

MIKE  STOLLER:  It  was  like  Guys  and  Dolls.  The  old-time 
songwriters  and  the  publishers  and  the  gamblers— they  all  had 
the  track  in  common. 

JERRY  LEIBER:  We  liked  these  guys.  We  were  not 
-t  a   combative  or  competitive  in  terms  of  who  we  were. 
^'  We  weren't  holding  up  any  banners  saying,  you're 

""^^^    ALL  DEAD— we're  ROCK  'n'  ROLLERS  HERE!  That  wasn't 

it  at  all.  In  fact,  it  was  the  contrary.  We  really  admired  those 
guys— the  Tin  Pin  Alley  guys  that  wrote  the  standards,  like  Julie 
Styne  and  Sammy  Cahn. 

HAL  DAVID:  I  think  once  rock  "n  roll  broke  through— by  the 
mid-50s.  give  or  take— [the  old-timers]  were  finding  it  very,  very 
difficult.  And,  more  importantly,  they  thought  rock  'n'  roll  was 
a  fad,  and  they  were  just  gonna  wait  it  out.  And,  of  course, 
they're  still  waiting. 

David  was  himself  a  transitional  figure,  already  in  his  30s  in  the 
mid-1950s,  a  dad  of  two  commuting  by  Long  Island  Rail  Road 
from  the  suburb  of  Roslyn.  He  had  been  bouncing  around  the 
Brill  Building  since  1949,  making  a  decent  living  as  an  unaffiliated 
lyricist,  running  the  Brill  drill  of  working  one's  way  downward 
from  the  llth  floor  publisher  by  publisher  By  1956  he  had 
enough  of  a  reputation  to  earn  a  staff' position  with  Famous  Music. 
on  the  sixth  floor  one  of  the  building's  bigger  firms. 

HAL  DAVID:  And  that's  where  Burt  and  I  met  each  other.  We 
were  both  there  independently.  He  wrote  for  some  people  and  I 
wrote  with  other  people.  Burt  and  I  wrote  our  first  hits  in  1957. 
which  was  shortly  after  we  got  together. 

BURT  BACHARACH:  Hal  and  I  would  send  out  for 
lunch    a  liverwurst  sandwich  on  rye  with  tomato  and 
mu.stard,  from  Carnegie  or  the  Stage.  These  are  the 
things  I  remember.  The  window  that  didn't  open  in  the 
room  that  we  worked  in.  With  an  upright  piano  that 
was  beat-up.  And  Hal  smoking  all  the  time. 

Like  David,  Bacharach,  who  turned  30  in  1959,  had  a  lengthy 
C.  V.  in  the  pre-rock  world,  having  .studied  nni.sic  theory 
under  the  avant-garde  composer  Darius  Milhaud  and  worked  as 
an  accompanist  with  the  Ames  Brothers  and  Vic  Damone. 
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"How  wonderful  could 
this  be?  I'm  22  years  old, 
barreling  along  like  ,^ 

'Dee-dee-dee'  With  white  j  / 
cotton-candy  hair  and 
the  fake  eyelashes." 


Unconvinced  that  songwriting  would  pay  the  bills,  Bacharach 
accepted  a  position  as  Marlene  Dietrich's  touring  conductor  in 
'58,  and  he  and  David  wrote  together  only  intermittently  over 
the  next  few  years— their  heyday  postponed  until  the  early  1960s. 

Leiber  and  Stoller,  by  contrast,  were  a  musical  force  the 
moment  they  set  up  shop  in  New  York  City  in  1957.  A  pair  of 
24-year-olds,  they  had  established  themselves  as  Los  Angeles's 
hottest  young  songwriters,  scoring  West  Coast  hits  with  "Riot 
in  Cell  Block  No.  9"  and  "Smokey  Joe's  Cafe,"  both  performed 
by  a  black  vocal  group  called  the  Robins.  Self-styled  white 
Negroes  who  dated  black  girls  and  immersed  themselves  in  black 
culture,  Leiber  and  Stoller  had  attracted  national  attention 
when  their  song  "Hound  Dog,"  originally  a  hit  in  the  Negro 
market  for  the  300-pound  lesbian  belter  Big  Mama  Thornton  in 
1953,  was  covered  in  1956,  to  countrywide  mouth-agapedness, 
by  one  Elvis  Avon  Presley.  Commissioned  to  write  the  songs  for 
the  Elvis  film  Jailhouse  Rock  that  same  year,  they  spent 
six  months  in  New  York  and  developed  a  taste  for  the  life  there. 
When  offered  a  production  deal  at  Atlantic 
Records,  the  New  York-based  R&B  label  run  by 
Ahmet  Ertegun,  his  brother,  Nesuhi,  and  Jerry 
We.xler  (an  ex-journalist  who'd  actually  coined  the 
term  "rhythm  and  blues"),  Leiber  and  Stoller 
seized  the  opportunity. 

MIKE  STOLLER:  Initially,  it  was  very 
exciting.  Because  once  you  got  to  the 
area,  everything  was  happening.  The 
Turf  was  where  everything  was  going 
on.  It  had  a  clam  bar,  a  hamburger  bar, 
and  a  bar  bar.  And  then  it  had  seats  in  the  back, 
and  sheet  music  on  the  walls  that  had  been 
shellacked  over.  If  you  had  to  do  a  demo,  and 
you  didn't  have  a  drummer  or  bass  player,  you 
could  just  run  over  to  the  Turf  and  grab 
somebody.  You  could  pick  'em  for  10,  15  bucks. 

Leiber  and  Stoller  hit  the  ground  running 
with  the  Coasters,  essentially  Bobby  Nunn  and 
Carl  Gardner  of  the  Robins  augmented  by 
new  singers.  With  Leiber  writing  the  lyrics,  Stoller 
the  music,  and  both  handling  the  production, 
the  Coasters  scored  a  succession  of 
comedic  hits— "Young  Blood,"  "Yakety  Yak," 
and  "Poison  Ivy,"  among  others— for 
Atlantic  in  the  late  50s. 

MIKE  STOLLER:  When  we  rehearsed  the  Coasters  in 
the  Brill  Building,  people  on  the  street  knew  that  they 
were  there  because  of  the  order  that  was  placed  at 
the  Gaiety  Delicatessen. 

JERRY  LEIBER:  Pastrami  and,  mayonnaise. 

MIKE  STOLLER:  We  ordered  our  pastrami  with  either 
mustard  or  Russian,  on  rye.  And  [Coaster]  Billy  Guy, 
who  was  with  a  Jewish  lady,  had  his  with  mustard  on  rye. 
But  Carl  Gardner  had  his  with  ketchup  on  white  bread. 
And  there  were  two  pastramis  on  whole-wheat  with 
mayonnaise.  That  was  Dub  Jones  and  Speedo  Carroll. 

Leiber  and  Stoller  soon  became  as  well-known  for  their 
studio  prowess  as  for  their  .'iongnriting  ability.  Among  their 
greatest  productions  for  Atlantic  were  two  Latin-tinged  songs 
by  the  Drifters— another  great  black  vocal  group— that  were 
to  become  standards:  "This  Magic  Moment"  (1959)  and  "Save 
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the  Last  Dance  for  Me"  (1960).  Both  songs  were  written  by  the 
team  of  Doc  Pomus  and  Mort  Shuman.  Pomus,  heavyset,  goateed, 
and  rendered  paraplegic  by  a  childhood  bout  with  poho,  was  a 
beloved  character  in  the  Brill  milieu:  a  Jewish  guy.  real  name  Jerome 
Felder.  whose  disability  had  made  him  identify  with  downtrodden 
blacks,  and  who  had  reimagined  himself,  quite  convincingly,  as  a 
gutbucket-blues  singer  performing  in  Harlem  clubs  while  propped 
t  up  on  his  crutches. 

V  RAOUL  FELDER,  attorney,  brother  of  Doc  Pomus:  My  family 
was  pretty  much  ashamed  that  he  was  doing  this  to  try  to  make 
a  hving.  Most  people  spend  their  lives  trying  to  get  out  of  the 
slums.  Instead  of  getting  out  of  our  slum,  he  was  going  to  a 
worse  slum,  an  African-American  slum. 

SHARON  FELDER,  daughter  of  Doc  Pomus:  But  being  a  white 
guy  on  crutches  and  braces,  singing  in  black  clubs,  was 
probably  not  gonna  support  a  family. 

RAOUL  FELDER:  He  had  a  semi-hit  record  that  was  taking  off, 
and  RCA  or  some  other  major  company  wanted  to  buy  the  rights. 
They  never  thought  to  interview  him  and  see  what  he  looked 
like  physically.  As  the  song  was  taking  off  on  the  charts,  they 
suddenly  found  out  that  he  was  handicapped.  And  they  killed  the 
record.  That's  when  he  decided  to  become  a  songwriter. 

Pomus  impressed  Ahmet  Ertegun  sufficiently  to  get  a  job  at 
Atlantic  and  an  office  of  his  own  in  the  Brill  Building.  He  quickly 
made  an  impact,  coming  up  with  such  R&B  hits  as  Ray  Charles's 
"Lonely  Avenue"  and  "You  Better  Leave  That  Woman  Alone." 

SHARON  FELDER:  And  then  he  slowly  introduced  Mort  Shuman 
into  the  picture,  because  a  cousin  of  ours  was  dating  him. 

^^^k    NEIL  SEDAKA:  I  went  to  school  with  Mort  Shuman. 
In  0^k   We  were  the  same  age.  He  was  always  the  lead  in  the 

/JUW   plays,  and  I  was  the  pianist  in  the  pit.  He  was  the  Star 
^^_^F  of  Lincoln  High  School;  he  was  the  president  of  the 

class.  A  great,  outgoing  personality. 

RAOUL  FELDER:  "Save  the  Last  Dance  for  Me"  tells  the  story 
of  somebody  taking  somebody  to  the  dance  and  maybe 
not  getting  them.  And  look:  [Pomus]  was  a  man  who  couldn't 
dance,  and  he  wrote  music  the  whole  world  was  dancing  by. 

Another  Atlantic  hit  in  the  late  50s  was  "Splish  Splash."  a 
breakthrough  song  for  a  struggling  Bronx  kid  in  his  early  20s 
named  Bobby  Darin,  who  was  managed  by  another  kid 
in  his  early  20s,  Donny  Kirshner  of  upper  Manhattan's  Fort 
Washington  neighborhood. 

tDON  KIRSHNER:  It  really  all  started  when  I  was  in  my 
local  candy  store  at  187th  Street  and  Fort  Washington 
Avenue,  and  this  girl  I  knew  came  in  with  a  very 
mteresting  character.  He  was  disheveled.  He  was  down- 
and-out,  cleaning  latrines.  And  his  name  was  Walden 
Robert  Cassotto.  And  he  eventually  became,  after  I  discovered 
him,  Bobby  Darin.  I  couldn't  believe  all  his  talent.  And  I  said 
to  him,  "Let's  team  up,  and  we'll  be  the  biggest  thing  in 
entertainment."  I  couldn't  even  get  arrested  at  the  time.  I  didn't 
know  anybody. 

Kirshner,  emboldened  by  the  success  of  "Splish  Splash"  in 
1958,  talked  his  way  into  a  music-publishing  partnership  with 
Al  Nevins,  a  distinguished  gent  20  years  his  senior  whod  made 
his  name  as  the  leader  of  the  Three  Sons,  a  long-running. 
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YAKETY  YAK 

From  above:  the 
Drifters'  1962  "Up 
on  the  Roof,"  by  Gerry 
Goffin  and  Carole 
King;  Hal  David, 
Dionne  Warwick, 
and  Burt  Bacharach, 
mid-60s;  Mort 
Shuman  and  Doc 
Pomus,  late  50s; 
the  Coasters,  1959. 


schlockola  guitar-organ-accordion  combo  that 
was  Mamie  Eisenhower's  favorite  act.  Nevins  and 

Kirshner  called  their  company  Aldon,  pronounced 

■Al\-din." 


JERRY  WEXLER:  Now,  there's  a  strange  pairing: 
Al  Nevins,  a  curator  and  a  nurturer  of  cosmic 
schmaltz,  and  Donny  Kirshner,  an  enunciator  and  a 
herald  of  the  new  music.  And  it  really  worked. 


DON  KIRSHNER:  I  think,  just  to  keep  me  quiet,  we  opened  an 
office  at  1650  Broadway.  It  was  the  size  of  maybe  a  little  bigger 
than  a  closet. 


1   ^^ 


"The  old-timers 
thought  rock  'n  roll 
was  a  fad,  and 
they  were  just  going 
to  wait  it  out.  And, 
of  course,  they're 
still  waiting." 


Meanwhile,  out  in  Brighton  Beach  . . . 

NEIL  SEDAKA:  I  had  a  lot  of  drive.  I  was  from  a  very 
poor  family— my  father  was  a  taxi  driver— and  I  wanted 
desperately  to  be  a  success.  I  was  not  a  jock.  And  the 
only  way  to  get  popular  in  Lincoln  High  School,  which 
was  a  very  tough  high  school,  was  to  play  pop  music. 

One  day,  Howie  Greenfield's  mother  heard 
me  playing  classical  music  in  the  Catskill 
Mountains— I  was  practicing— and  she  said, 
"My  son  writes  lyrics.  Why  don't  you  try 
writing  something  together?"  We  lived  in  the 
same  apartment  building  in  Brighton.  He  was 
overweight,  an  introvert,  not  popular  in  school. 
He  knocked  on  my  door  on  October  11,  1952, 
when  he  was  16  and  I  was  13,  and  said  "Hi."  I 
just  thought.  Oh,  it's  fat  Howie.  He  said,  "I  hear 
you're  a  pianist,  and  I'm  a  lyricist.  Do  you  want 
to  write  songs?"  And  we  wrote  a  terrible  song 
called  "My  Life's  Devotion."  But  we  continued 
to  write  every  day,  and  I  was  mesmerized  by  it. 

I  took  the  subway,  as  a  teenager,  to  the  Brill 
Building.  Howie  and  I  went  to  all  the  publishing 
firms  to  sell  our  songs.  We  went  to  [the  major 
publishing  firm]  Hill  &  Range,  and  we  had  a  song 
called  "Stupid  Cupid,"  and  Hill  &  Range  passed— 
they  didn't  like  it.  So  I  saw  Mort  Shuman  and 
Doc  Pomus  there  that  day,  and  they  said,  "There's 
a  new  publishing  firm  opening  up  across  the 
street  at  1650  called  Aldon  Music."  And  we  went 
in,  and  Don  Kirshner  opened  the  door. 

DON  KIRSHNER:  So  in  walks  Neil  Sedaka  and  Howard 
Greenfield,  and  they  said,  "We  want  to  talk  to  the 
publisher."  And  I  said,  "You're  looking  at  him."  And 
they  said,  "Oh,  come  on,  get  serious."  I  mean,  I 
probably  looked  like  an  18-year-old  kid  that  was  taking 
out  the  garbage. 

NEIL  SEDAKA:  I  played  8  or  10  songs,  including  "Stupid 
Cupid,"  and  they  said,  "Where  did  you  steal  these  songs?" 
Because  we  were  pitselehs—we  were  kids. 

DON  KIRSHNER:  I  really  thought  either  Bobby  was  playing  a 
joke  on  me  or  somebody  was  putting  me  on,  because  I  couldn't 
believe  that  nobody  would  take  that  talent. 

NEIL  SEDAKA:  So  Howie  and  I  were  the  first  to  be  signed  to 
Aldon  Music. 

"Stupid  Cupid,"  the  first  song  Aldon  published,  became  a  No.  14 
hit  for  Connie  Francis.  The  preternaturally  peppy  Sedaka,  who 
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By  maintaining  one  of  the  largest  selections  of  loose 
diamonds,  bridal  sets  and  anniversary  rings  in 
Northern  California,  Long's  Village  Jewelers  has 
become  a  favorite  destination  for  clients  looking  for  a 
unique  jewelry  shopping  experience. 

Among  the  exciting  features  of  the  store  is  an 
exclusive  Gem  Vision  computer-assisted  custom 
designed  jewelry  service.  With  GemVision,  customers 
can  assist  in  the  design  process  while  watching  their 
dreams  come  to  life  on  a  computer  screen. 


Long's  Village  Jewelers  sells  diamonds  in  all  qualities, 
colors,  shapes  and  sizes,  as  well  as  a  wide  assortment 
of  cultured  pearls  and  quality  colored  gemstone 
jewelry.  Long's  Village  Jewelers  carries  a  wide 
variety  of  the  finest  jewelry  designers  and  watch 
manufacturers  from  around  the  world. 

Long's  Village  Jewelers'  "Platinum  Promise 
Guarantee"  is  the  best  in  the  business.  Put  simply,  if 
any  customer  is  not  100%  satisfied  with  his  or  her 
purchase,  that  purchase  will  be  credited,  exchanged, 
custom  made  to  the  customer's  request  or  .special 
ordered.  If  still  not  satisfied,  the  customer  will  be 
issued  a  prompt  cash  refund.  What's  more,  all 
diamonds  and  gemstones  are  fully  guaranteed  not 
to  fall  out  of  the  mounting  or  they  will  be  replaced 
at  no  charge. 

Located  in  Lincoln  Center,  an  upscale  regional 
shopping  center  in  Stockton,  Calif.,  Long's  Village 
Jewelers  was  established  in  1983  by  Gary  and  Maggie 
Long.  As  a  member  of  the  prestigious  American  Gem 
Society  (AGS),  the  store's  business  ethics  and  integrity 
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had  been  in  a  doo-wop  group  called  the  Tokens  at 
Lincoln  High— the  same  Tokens  who  would  later  record  "The 
Lion  Sleeps  Tonight"— soon  took  to  performing  his  and 
Greenfield's  songs  himself.  Signing  a  recording  contract  with 
RCA  in  1959,  he  scored  hits  with  "The  Diary,"  "I  Go  Ape," 
and  "Oh!  Carol."  which  was  named  for  Carole  Klein,  a 
doe-eyed  Brooklyn  girl  he  knew  from  Lincoln  High's  rival 
school,  James  Madison. 

NEIL  SEDAKA:  We  were  introduced  in  Brighton  Beach,  and 
we  used  to  sing  on  street  corners  and  on  the  beach.  We 
never  wrote  together,  but  we  dated  for  a  year.  We  danced  to 
"Earth  Angel,"  and  did  the  Grind  and  the  Bump.  Her 
mother  didn't  hke  me. 

CAROLE  KING:  I  went  out  on  one  date  with  him! 
Anything  you  hear  to  the  contrary  did  not  come 
-t^    -^g   from  my  camp.  But  I  did  admire  what  he  was 
■^^W  doing  with  his  fellow  school  members,  who  turned 
■^    out  to  be  the  Tokens.  And  I  started  a  little  group  in 
my  school,  doing  something  similar.  That's  kind  of  what  I  was 
doing  until  I  got  to  college,  and  then  I  met  Gerry. 

In  1959  the  17-year-oM  Klein  began  her  freshman  year  at  Queens 
College,  where  she  met  a  chemistry  major  and  would-be  playwright 
three  years  her  .senior  named  Gerry  Gqffin,  a  rangy,  intense  type 
who  was  working  on  a  musical  about  Beatniks. 

GERRY  GOFFIN:  She  was  interested  in  writing  rock  'n' 

roll,  and  I  was  interested  in  writing  this  Broadway 

play.  So  we  had  an  agreement  where  she  would  write 

[music]  to  the  play  if  I  would  write  [lyrics]  to  some 

of  her  rock  'n'  roll  melodies.  And  eventually  it  came  to 

be  a  boy-and-girl  relationship.  Eventually  1  began  to  lose  heart 

in  my  play,  and  we  stuck  to  writing  rock  'n'  roll. 

One  ofGoffin  and  King's  first  songMriting  efforts  was  a  jokey  ■ 
cmswer  song  to  Sedaka's  "Oh!  Carol"  ccdled  "Oh!  Neil."  Recorded 
by  Klein  herself —as  Carole  King-it  included  Gojfin's  sarcasm- 
steeped  line  'I'd  even  give  up  a  month's  supply  of  chewin  tobacky  / 
Just  to  be  known  as  Mrs.  Neil  Sedacky!" 


f 


NEIL  SEDAKA:  Gerry  and  I  were  in  competition, 
because  we  were  both  then  going  out  with  Carole,  or 
I  had  just  stopped,  and  then  he  started  dating  her. 
He  scared  me,  Gerry. 


JACK  KELLER,  Aldon  staff  songwriter;  All  the  music  exploded 
from  "Oh!  Carol,"  because  Carole  King  wrote  an  answer  song 
called  "'Oh!  Neil"  and  played  it  for  Epic  Records'  A&R  man. 
He  calls  Donny,  because  Donny's  the  publisher,  and  says,  "I  want 
to  do  this  answer  record,  can  we  have  permission?"  Donny 
says,  "Send  her  over,  let  me  hear  the  song." 

DON  KIRSHNER:  Neil  introduced  me  to  Carole.  She  played  me, 
like,  five  notes,  and  I  fell  in  love.  I  just  heard  all  that  raw  talent 
and  said,  "I've  got  to  sign  her." 

It  was  a  fortunate  break,  because  Gqffin  and  King,  growing  up 
fast,  were  married  in  1960  cmd  expecting  their  first  child. 

GERRY  GOFFIN:  We  decided  we  had  to  quit  school.  So  Carole 
got  a  job  as  a  secretary,  and  I  got  a  job  as  an  assistant  chemist  at 
Argus  Chemicals  in  Brooklyn.  We  moved  from  Queens  to 
Sheepshead  Bay.  We  continued  our  songwriting,  and  for  a  year 
and  a  half  we  wrote  very  bad  songs. 


Before  long,  Kirshner  hud  another  songwriting  couple  on  his 
hands,  composer  Barry  Mann  and  lyricist  Cynthia  Weil  Mann,  a 
nice-looking  kid  who'd  been  three  years  ahead  of  King  at  James 
Madison  High  School,  was  an  architecture-school  dropout  who'd 
bounced  around  the  Brill  world  for  a  couple  of  years  before 
getting  a  staff  job  at  Aldon.  Weil,  a  .slender  blonde  Manhattanite 
from  a  well-to-do  family,  was  an  aspiring  Broadway  lyricist  who 
worked  in  the  office  of  the  great  Frank  Loessen  of  Guys  and 
Dolls  renown.  One  day  in  1960  she  was  collaborating  on  a  song 
with  Teddy  Rcmdazzo.  cm  Italian-American  heartthrob  singer  of 
the  era.  when  Mann  came  into  Randazzo's  office  to  pitch  a  .song 
he'd  written  with  Howie  Greenfield.  Smitten  with  the  visitor, 
Weil  found  out  fivm  afiiend  that  Mann  worked  for  Kirshner  and 
made  an  appointment  to  show  her  lyrics  to  the  Aldon  boss. 

CYNTHIA  WEIL:  So  I  went  up  there-I  was  stalking 
Barry,  1  guess;  they  didn't  have  a  name  for  it  in  those 
days.  Kirshner  looked  at  my  lyrics,  and  he  said,  "You 
know,  I  know  just  the  person  that  you  should  write  ^^ 

with."  So  I  thought.  Oh!  He's  gonna  fix  me  up  with  the 
cute  guy!  And  in  walks  this  little  girl.  And  he  said,  "Play  the 
piano  for  her."  So  she  sits  down  and  plays  and  sings,  and  she's 
really  great.  I  remember  she  had  scabs  on  her  knees  and  she 
looked  around  12.  And  it  was  Carole.  Kirshner  said,  "Well, 
she's  writing  with  her  husband,  but  he's  working  as  a  chemist, 
and  he  works  during  the  day.  so  they  can  only  write  at  night— 
and  she  should  be  writing  during  the  day  too.  So  you  could 
write  with  her  during  the  day." 

The  Weil-King  partnership  never  panned  out,  but  Weil  succeeded 
in  hooking  Mann  as  both  a  romantic  partner  and  a  professional 
one;  they  would  marry  in  1961.  And  soon  enough  the  Mann-Weils 
and  the  Goffin-Kings  were  the  best  of  friends— albeit  friends  in 
a  constant  state  of  competition. 

BARRY  MANN:  It  was  very  difficult. 

CYNTHIA  WEIL:  It  was  having  a  best  friend,  and  then  competing 
with  them  for  something  you  both  wanted.  And  feeling  really 
guilty  you  wanted  your  best  friend  to  lose.  Carole  was  the  least 
competitive  of  all  of  us. 

BARRY  MANN:  Gerry  was  very  competitive. 

GERRY  GOFFIN:  On  the  surface,  we  got  along  well.  But  you 
could  feel  a  little  bit  of  jealousy  between  Barry  and  Cynthia  and 
Carole  and  me— you  know,  about  who  was  gonna  get  the  next 
record.  There  was  a  little  tension. 

CYNTHIA  WEIL:  Gerry  was  always  writing.  We  rented  a  ski 
house  in  Massachusetts,  and  we  would  all  go  up  there  together. 
We  didn't  want  to  leave  them  for  a  weekend— partially  because 
they  were  our  pals,  and  partially  because  we  knew  they'd  be 
writing  their  asses  off  if  they  weren't  skiing  with  us. 


BARRY  MANN:  We  were  happy  when  Carole  would 
get  pregnant,  'cause  at  least  she'd  be  in  the  operating 
room,  giving  birth. 


CYNTHIA  WEIL:  For  three  or  four  hours.  But  Carole'd  be  writing 
on  the  way  out! 

BARRY  MANN:  She  was  like  a  Chinese  laborer:  give  birth  m 
a  rice  paddy,  but  still  be  writing  at  the  same  time. 

Gofjin  and  King  were  the  first  to  hit  pay  dirt. 
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'1  said,  'Any  song  with  "whoa-whoa 
whoa"  in  it  isnof  important.' 
And  that  was  my  Broadway  theater 
bitch  coming  out."    ^^ 


■V5»L 


PERFECT  PITCH 

From  above;  King 
and  Goffin,  1962. 
Bill  Medley  and  Bobby 
Hatfield  of  the 
Righteous  Brothers, 
early  1960s.  Bobby 
Darin,  seated,  and  Don 
Kirshner,  1960s. 
"I  couldn't  believe  all  his 
talent,"  says  Kirshner 
"I  said  to  Bobby, 
'Let's  team  up,  and  we' 
be  the  biggest  thing  in 
entertainment.'" 


GERRY  GOFFIN:  Before  Louise  was  born,  we  wrote 
almost  every  day  at  the  piano,  until  Carole  got  so 
pregnant  it  became  impossible.  "Will  You  Love  Me 
Tomorrow?"  came  at  just  the  right  time,  because 
Carole  had  to  quit  her  job,  because  she  was— 


CAROLE  KING:     throwing  up  into  the  wastebasket. 

So  one  night,  not  long  before  little  Louise  Goffin  was  bom  . . . 

GERRY  GOFFIN:  It  was  my  night  out  with  the  boys  and 
Carole's  night  out  with  the  girls.  I  went  bowling,  and  she  went 
to  play  mah-jongg.  How  Jewish  can  you  get?  I  get  home  about 
nine  o'clock,  and  I  see  a  note  on  this  huge  Norelco  tape 
recorder:  "Went  to  play  mah-jongg.  Donny  needs  a  lyric  for  the 
Shirelles  by  tomorrow.  Please  write."  So  I  turn  on  the  tape 
machine  and  I  listen  to  the  melody,  and  it  was  something  new, 
something  dilTerent— it  really  sounded  good.  And  the  lyric  came 
out  so  easy.  We  went  in  [to  Aldon]  the  next  day,  and  Luther  Dixon, 
who  was  the  producer  of  the  Shirelles,  picked  that  song  to  do. 

CAROLE  KING:  When  "Will  You  Love  Me  Tomorrow?"  sold  a 
million,  we  went,  "Bye-bye,  day  job!" 

GERRY  GOFFIN:  Carole  and  Donny  arrived  in  Donny 's  limousine 
at  the  chem  factory  and  told  me  I  didn't  have  to  work 
anymore.  And  he  gave  us  a  $10,000  advance  and  we  got  credit 
cards,  and  I've  never  had  to  do  an  honest  day's  work  since. 

And  so  began  Aklon's  extraordinary  run  of  1961-63. 
Goffn  and  King's  hits  in  this  period  would  include  "The 
Loco-Motion"  by  Little  Eva.  "Chains"  by  the  Cookies, 
"One  Fine  Day"  by  the  Chiffons,  and  "Up  on  the  Roof" 
by  the  Drifters.  Mann  ami  Weil's  hits  would  include 
'Uptown"  and  "He's  Sure  the  Boy  I  Love"  by  the  Crystals, 
"Blanie  It  on  the  Bossa  Nova"  by  Eydie  Gorme,  and 
"On  Broadway"  by  the  Drifters.  Sedaka  would  chart  with 
his  and  Greenfield's  songs  ""Calendar  Girl."  '"Happy 
Birthday  Sweet  Sixteen,"  and  "Breaking  Up  Is  Hard  to  Do." 


NEIL  SEDAKA:  There  were  always  at  least 
two  or  three  Aldon  songs  in  the  Top  10.  It 
did  wonders  for  Howie:  he  lost  weight;  he 
started  having  boyfriends.  He  really  came 
out  of  his  shell. 


^ 


Kirshner  not  content  to  he  nwrely  a  music  publisher 
launched  his  own  label  in  1962,  Dimension  Records, 
ami  deputized  Goffin  and  King  to  he  its  A&R  chiefs,  and 
Goffn  to  be  its  house  producer  The  frst  Dimension  release 
was  the  Goffin-King  song  "The  Loco-Motion." 


s 


CAROLE  KING:  You  know  the  very  first  thing  you 
hear  on  "The  Loco-Motion"  by  Little  Eva?  You 
think  it's  the  drum,  right?  Wrong.  It's  [exhalation 
sound].  "Hehhhhhh  ..."    eight  layers  of  hiss. 

That  was  a  demo. 


GERRY  GOFFIN:  U  was  done  as  a  demo  for  [singer]  Dee  Dee 
Sharp.  It  just  was  done  on  mono. 

Eva  Boyd  was  an  a.spiring  singer  who  had  met  Goffin  and  King 

when  she  was  trying  to  scrounge  up  session  work. 

LITTLE  EVA:  I  wanted  to  be  a  recording  artist    that  was  my  dream. 
Carole  had  one  daughter.  Lulu,  and  she  was  pregnant  at  the 
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time  [with  iier  second  daughter.  Sherry  Goffin,  born  in  1963]. 
And  she  asked  me  did  I  want  to  baby-sit.  So  I  said,  ■"Well,  yeah, 
because  in  between  sessions  I'm  gonna  need  some  money." 

GERRY  GOFFIN:  She  would  always  sing  along  to  the  songs  we 
were  writing  in  our  little  apartment.  I  came  up  with  the  idea  [to 
have  her  sing  on  the  demo].  Ethnic  voices  were  what  was  in. 
Unsophisticated  voices. 


CAROLE  KING:  Eva  sang,  and  I  sang  background 
with  her.  And  it  was  the  first  in  a  long  line— right 
up  to  and  including  my  next  album—of  demos 
that  become  masters. 


LITTLE  EVA:  Gerry  already  thought  that  it  would  be  a  hit  with 
me  singing.  So  he  took  it  in  to  them  to  listen,  Al  Nevins  and  Don 
Kirshner.  And  they  listened  to  it,  and,  you  know,  it  just  hit  em. 


GERRY  GOFFIN:  For  a  while  [after  the  song  became 
a  hit],  she  said,  "Don't  worry,  I'm  still  gonna  work  for 
you,  I'm  not  gonna  think  about  being  a  star."  And 
then,  two  weeks  later,  she's  touring. 


Tm'o  of  the  Brill  era's  greatest  New  York  City  songs.  Goffin  and 
King's  "Up  on  the  Roof "  and  Mann  and  Weil's  'On  Broadway." 
both  Drifters  singles,  were  Leiher-and-Stoller  productions.  By  1961. 
Leiber  and  Stoller.  after  several  years  of  itinerant  office-hopping,  had 
opened  up  their  own  suite  of  offices  on  the  ninth  fioor  (f  the  Brill 
Building,  where  they  freiiuently  took  meetings  with  the  Aldon  writers. 

GERRY  GOFFIN:  Jerry  Leiber  helped  me  a  lot  on  "Up  on  the 
Roof."  I  had  almost  the  whole  lyric,  but  for  some  reason  I  had 
a  mental  block— I  couldn't  think  of  a  rhyme  for  "roof"  in  the 
last  verse.  I  had  "There's  room  enough  for  two  up  on  the 
roof"— which  brings  it  all  into  a  love-song  context.  And  I  said, 
"What  can  you  rhyme  with  'roof'?"  And  he  said,  "How  about 
'proof'?"  And  so,  "I  found  a  paradise  that's  troubleproof." 

CYNTHIA  WEIL:  We  had  written  "On  Broadway" 

for  a  girls'  group.  The  thrust  was  a  girl  coming  to 

New  York,  to  make  it  on  Broadway,  from  a  small 

town.  We  went  up  to  play  it  for  Jerry  and  Mike,  and 

obviously  it  was  an  inappropriate  lyric  for  the  Drifters. 

But  they  liked  the  take  on  it  musically,  and  they  loved  the  title. 


cr 


BARRY  MANN:  My  concept  was  to  write  a  Gershwinesque 
melody.  A  little  jazzier.  And  Mike  Stoller  changed  it  when  we  all 
got  together  to  write.  It  was  a  good  change,  very  commercial. 

Leiber  and  Stoller  also  catalyzed  the  ascent  of  Bacharach  and 
David.  In  1962  the  Drifters  were  recording  a  .song  Bacharach  had 
written  with  lyricist  Bob  Milliard.  "Mexican  Divorce." 

BURT  BACHARACH:  Dionne  Warwick  was  in  the 
background  group.  It  was  a  Leiber-and-Stoller  date, 
so  Jerry  asked  me  to  work  out  the  girls'  parts.  He 
worked  with  the  Drifters  in  the  office  for  a  week,  and 
the  background  group  worked  with  me  for  a  week. 

That  group  had  Cissy  Houston,  Dionne.  Myrna  Utley,  and 

Dionne's  sister  Dee  Dee.  A  killer  group. 

MIKE  STOLLER:  That's  where  Burt  first  heard  Dionne  and  said, 
"Would  it  be  all  right  if  I  ...  ?" 

BURT  BACHARACH:  She  had  a  special  thing  about  her.  A 
special  look.  There  was  a  star  quality  about  Dionne.  Those  high 


cheekbones,  the  bone  structure.   And  then  you  factor  in 
that  voice.  So  Dionne  came  in  a  couple  of  weeks  later  to  sing 
something  for  Hal  and  myself  And  she  was  astounding. 

Warwick  sang  the  demo  for  a  Bacharach-David  song  called 
"Make  It  Ea.sy  on  Yourself."  thinking  it  would  be  her  first  single. 
Wlien  the  song  was  instead  given  to  the  singer  Jerry  Butler, 
Warwick,  feeling  betrayed,  told  the  songwriters.  "Aw.  man,  don't 
make  me  over!"  Which  prompted  Bacharach  and  David  to  write 
"Don't  Make  Me  Over."  a  hit  in  1962.  Bacharach  and  David 
would  go  on  to  write  a  succession  of  great  songs  fiv  Warwick, 
among  them  '"Anyone  Who  Had  a  Heart "  and  "'Wcdk  On  By," 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  60s  worked  as  songwriting  partners— 
though  Bacharach.  a.stonishingly.  continued  to  go  out  on  the 
road  with  Marlene  Dietrich. 

BURT  BACHARACH:  Marlene  was  very  much  on  my  side— you 
know,  the  more  successful,  the  more  well-known  I  was,  the  less 
likelihood  that  I  was  going  to  be  able  to  do  these  dates  with  her 
anymore.  But  she  was  nice  about  it.  Backstage  at  the  Edinburgh 
Festival  or  something,  50  fans  were  waiting  for  her:  "Marlene, 
can  we  have  your  autograph?"  And  she  said,  "You  don't  vant 
my  autograph.  You  vant  his!" 

Another  major  talent  to  come  up  through  tlie  Leiber-and-Stoller 
ranks  was  a  gnomish  little  fellow  from  Los  Angeles  natned 
Phil  Spector  Spector  had  briefly  tasted  success  as  the 
producer,  songwriter,  and  co-backing  vocalist  of  the  Teddy 
Bears,  a  white-bread  group  that  had  a  No.  1  hit  in  1958 
with  "To  Know  Him  Is  to  Love  Hitn."  But  by  1960  the  Teddy 
Bears  were  no  more,  and  Spector  had  no  career  momentum. 
He  had.  however  forged  a  connection  to  a  man  named 
Lester  Sill,  an  L.A.  label  boss  who  had  introduced  Leiber  and 
Stoller  to  the  nmsic  business  in  their  West  Coast  days  and 
functioned  as  the  duo's  mentor 


MIKE  STOLLER:  Lester  called  us:  "I  got  this  kid.  He's 
talented.  Bui  he  wants  to  move  away  and  hang  with 
you  guys  -like,  apprentice."  And  since  it  was  Lester 
making  the  request,  we  couldn't  refuse.  We  sent  Phil 
a  ticket,  and  he  came  to  New  York. 

JERRY  LEIBER:  Phil  was  very  bright. 

MIKE  STOLLER:  But  he  was  eccentric. 


JERRY  LEIBER:  A  lot  of  shadows  playing  at  the 
same  time.  Some  of  the  things  are  just  theater.  He's 
very  theatrical  and  knows  how  to  draw  attention 
'     10  himself— either  by  the  way  he  looks  at  you  or  the 
way  he  dresses.  He  used  to  wear  those  George 
Washington  ruffled  blouses. 

Leiber  and  Stoller  initially  kept  the  19-year-old  Spector  busy 
with  make-work:  playing  percu.ssion  or  fifth  guitar  on  their 
.sessions,  .signing  him  to  a  writer's  agreement  but  not  paying  much 
heed  to  his  (nitput.  But  one  day,  grudgingly,  the  duo  agreed  to 
write  a  song  with  him. 

MIKE  STOLLER:  We  had  a  writing  session  scheduled  for  the 
three  of  us,  but  1  had  been  missing  dinners  with  my 
children.  And  my  ex-wife  said,  "You  can't  disappoint  them 
again."  So  I  told  Jerry,  "I'll  try  and  come  up  later."  And  I 
called  after  dinner,  and  I  was  told  the  song  was  finished. 
But  I  did  participate  to  some  degree.  I  wrote,  ''Dee-dee-dee, 
dee-dee-dee"  . . . 
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. . .  meaning  the  fanwus  marunhu  part  tluit  opens  the  song  that 
Leiher  and  Spector  had  eompleted,  "Spanish  Harlem,"  the  first  solo 
hit  for  Ben  E.  King  of  the  Drifters.  Spector's  rapid  ascent  as  a  song- 
writer and  producer  paralleled  Aldon's— in  1961  he  produced  the 
Paris  Sisters'  "I  Low  How  You  Love  Me,"  co-written  by  Barry 
Mann,  and  the  following  year  he  founded  his  own  label  with  Lester 
Sill,  Philles  Records  (pronounced  "Phillies"),  for  which  he  handled 
all  production.  Philles  .struck  quickly  in  1962  with  a  succe.s.sion  of  hit 
singles  by  the  Crystals,  aniong  them  Gene  Pitney's  "He's  a  Rebel" 
and  Mann  and  Weil's  "Uptown"  and  "He's  Sure  the  Boy  I  Love." 

But  Spector's  truly  magiccd,  do-no-wrong  year  was  1963.  the 
year  of  the  Crystals'  "Da  Doo  Ron  Ron"  and  "Then  He  Kissed 
Me"  and  the  Ronettes  "Be  My  Baby"  and  "Baby.  I  Love  You"— 
the  chiming,  cavernous.  mas.sive-sounding  productions  that 
established  his  reputation  as  Mr  Wall  of  Soutid.  Though  these 
.songs  were  recorded  in  Los  Angeles's  Gold  Star  Studios,  they  were 
written  in  the  Brill  Building  by  the  husband-ancfwife  team  of 
Jeff  Barry  and  Ellie  Greenwich.  Barry  was  born  Joel  Adelberg 
and  raised  in  New  Jersey  and  Brooklyn,  where  he  attended 
Erasmus  Hall  High  School.  Six  feet  six,  long-faced,  and  fond  of 
western-style  fancy  dress— 

MIKE  STOLLER:  He  used  to  dress  like  the  Marlboro  man— you 
know,  like  a  Brooklyn  cowboy. 

JEFF  BARRY:  People'd  say,  "Hey,  where's  your  horse?" 

—he  briefly  .studied  engineeriitg  at  the  City  College  of  New  York, 
but  dropped  out  to  become  a  rock  'n  roll  singer  That  dream  went 
unfulfilled,  but  he  soon  found  success  as  a  .songwriter  co-writing 
"Tell  Laura  I  Love  Her."  a  Top  10  hit  f>r  Ray  Peterson  in  1960.  As 
for  Greenwich,  .she  was  a  bubbly,  accordion-playing  .sorority  girl 
from  Long  Island— the  Spring  Queen  ofHofstra  in  her  college  days— 
with  labor-intensive  makeup  and  the  most  extraordinary 
blond  boufiant  this  side  of  Dusty  Springfield. 

ELLIE  GREENWICH:  I  had  so  much  hair  spray.  Love 
leasing!  1  remember  standing  on  a  street  corner  during 
a  major,  major  storm,  and  I  thought  everybody  was 
looking  at  me  cause  I'm  so  cute.  And  I  see  a 
reflection  across  the  street  in  a  glass  window.  And  not 
one  hair  was  moving,  but  the  whole  thing  was  literally  just  lihing. 

Greenwich  and  Barry  had  met  through  a  family  connection:  one 
of  her  uncles  was  nuirried  to  one  of  his  cousins.  By  autumn  of 
1962.  a  few  months  after  her  graduation  from  Hofstra,  they  were 
married  and  living  in  Lefrak  City,  d  homely  apartment  complex 
overlooking  the  Long  Island  E.xpre.s.sway.  By  1963  they  were  writing 
songs  together  under  the  aegis  of  Leiher  and  Stoller's  publishing 
company.  Trio  Mu.sic.  and  were  even  recording  hits  themselves— 
"What  a  Guy"  and  ""The  Kind  of  Boy  You  Can't  Forget"-as  the 
studio  group  the  Raindrops. 

ELLIE  GREENWICH:  I  thought  it  was  so  cool— married  to  this 
guy,  doing,  literally,  everything  together.  How  wonderful  could 
this  be?  I'm  22  years  old,  barreling  along  like  [girlish  singsotig], 
""' Dee-dee-dee-deeee."  With  the  white  cotton-candy  hair  and  the 
fake  eyelashes.  People  are  saying,  "Isn't  she  adorable?"  and 
pinching  my  cheeks. 

PHIL  RAMONE,  engineer.  Bell  Sound  Studios:  JefT  and  Ellie 
were  all  over  the  place,  the  most  gregarious  people  you'd  ever 
work  with.  Jeff  was  this  gigantic  guy,  kind  of  thin  and  tall,  who 
had  a  way  about  him.  He  loved  to  hand-clap;  it  was  part  of 
their  enjoyment  of  their  own  records.  And  Ellie  would  be  the 
dancer  in  the  studio. 


ELLIE  GREENWICH:  "Be  My  Baby"  and  "Then  He  Kissed  Me" 
were  written  in  part  in  Lefrak  City,  and  in  the  city— the  Brill 
Building,  Leiber  and  Stoller's  office,  or  with  Phil  Spector  in  his 
office.  We  just  got  Phil.  I  think  he  really  appreciated  Jeff^'s  and 
my  humor.  We  made  him  laugh.  And  we  understood  him.  We 
accepted  his  idiosyncrasies.  We  let  him  carry  on.  We  let  him 
conduct  his  Wagner  things,  bigger,  bigger,  bigger,  bigger— 
everything  as  big  as  life.  And  we  would  take  him  on  a  boat  ride 
around  Manhattan  Island— where  he  stayed  inside,  holding  his 
head  because  he  didn't  want  his  hair  to  blow.  I  think  he  just  felt 
safe  with  us.  Plus,  we  turned  out  some  really  good  stuff. 

JEFF  BARRY:  Phil  would  usually  be  at  the  piano.  He 
would  be  the  musical  leader— certainly  in  the  chord 
progression.  I  was  more  lyric  and  melody,  Ellie  was 
more  chords  and  structure.  I  liked  to  write  the  part  the 
smger  sings.  Ellie  had  more  musical,  technical  experience. 

ELLIE  GREENWICH:  We  never  thought  much  about,  like,  was 
it  gonna  be  idiotic  to  have  "Be  My  Baby,"  then  "Baby,  I  Love 
You"?  Baby,  baby,  baby. 

JEFF  BARRY:  "Baby"— it's  a  good  word. 

JERRY  LEIBER:  Jeff  Barry  was  more  of  a  "doazy  doats  and  liddle 
lamzy  divey"  kind  of— you  know,  nonsense  rhymes  and  jokes 
and  things. 

JEFF  BARRY:  I'm  just  not  a  metaphor  kind  of  guy.  I  say  it  very 
directly.  Growing  up  with  a  blind  father  and  a  retarded  sister, 
communicating  with  two-thirds  of  my  family  had  to  be  simple  for 
my  sister,  and  succinct  and  visual  for  my  father.  And  I  was 
always  aware  that  I  was  trying  to  entertain  kids,  not  adults. 

Nineteen  sixty-three  was  the  high-water  mark  for  the  Brill 
Building  .sound,  with  all  three  husband-cmd-wife  teams  in  their 
prime.  But  ju.st  as  everything  was  humming  along  nicely, 
the  young  tunesmiths  oj  Aldon  got  the  shock  of  their  life  when 
Kir.shner  aiul  Nevins  .sold  the  company  outright  to  Columbia 
Pictures,  the  movie-and-TV  .studio.  Nevins  bowed  out,  Kirshner 
was  in.stalled  as  the  head  of  the  studio's  nnisic  division.  Screen 
Gems,  and  the  whole  operation  moved  froni  1650  Broadway 
to  Columbia's  swanky  offices  on  Fifth  Avenue. 


CYNTHIA  WEIL:  When  Aldon  Music  was  sold,  we 
read  about  it  in  the  trades.  We  didn't  even  know  that 
they  were  going  to  sell  this  company  and  that  we 
were  like  ballplayers— we  were  going  to  be  sold  with  it 


GERRY  GOFFIN:  I  knew  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

CAROLE  KING:  I'm  sure  Donny  got  a  pile  of  money  for  it. 

BARRY  MANN:  Three  million  dollars. 

DON  KIRSHNER:  if  I  want  to  look  back  now  and  say, 
"Hey,  schmuck,  those  copyrights  are  worth  a  billion 
dollars  today;  you  sold  them  for  $3  million;  you're  not 
too  bright"— you  know,  you  can't  torture  yourself  about 
that.  Obviously  1  sold  too  early,  at  the  top  of  my  game, 
and  I  sold  too  short.  But  they  will  always  be  my  baby,  they  will 
always  be  my  songs,  whether  my  name's  on  them  or  not. 

CAROLE  KING:  1  think  what  Donny  parroted  back  to  us,  what  1 
imagine  he  was  told,  was,  it's  a  great  opportunity,  because  we'll 
have  a  connection  to  movies  and  TV.  It  was  a  very  seductive 
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"When  'Will 
You  Love  Me 
Tomorrow?'  sold 
a  million,  we 
went,  'Bye-bye, 
day  job!'" 


OLDIES/GOODIES 

From  fop:  Barry  Mann, 

Cynthia  Weil,  King, 

and  Goffin  in  Los  Angeles, 
July  26,  2001;  the  Shirelles, 
early  60s;  Weil  and 
Mann,  1965;  the  Dixie 
Cups'  1964  single  "Chapel 
of  Love,"  by  Barry, 
Greenwich,  and  Spector. 
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argument  for  him,  and  he  tried  to  sell  it  to  us,  and,  not 
having  any  choice  in  the  matter,  we  said  O.K. 

DON  KIRSHNER:  1  thought  I  was  opening  up 
new  horizons  for  them,  because,  etTectively,  they 
were  stars  already.  They  had  every  hit  with  the 
Drifters— they  could  continue  with  that.  I  thought 
they  would  go  for  maybe  an  Academy  Award 
song,  or  a  TV  show. 

Tlie  Aldon  songwriters  were  now  assigned  to  write  theme 
songs  for  such  TV  shows  as  The  Farmer's  Daughter  and 
Redigo,  and  to  write  pop  vehicles  for  Columbia-contracted 
actors  with  singing  aspirations.  But  even  with  the  burden  of 
schlock  weighing  heavily  on  their  heads,  the  Aldon  writers— 
now  Screen  Gems  writers— still  came  through  with  great  pop 
singles.  Mann  and  Weil's  finest  hour  came  in  1964,  when 
Phil  Spector  summoned  them  to  Los  Angeles  and  set  them 

up  in  the  Chateau  Marniont  to  write  a  song  for  die 

Righteous  Brothers. 

BARRY  MANN:  When  we  wrote  "You've  Lost  Tliat 
Lovin'  Feelin ,"  I  remember  Phil  Spector  saying,     fek  -gp 
""This  is  going  to  be  probably  the  biggest  song 
you're  ever  going  to  have." 


CYNTHIA  WEIL:  And  I  said,  "Phil,  any  song  with  'whoa- 
\\h'>ii-whoa'  in  it  is  not  important."  And  that  was  my 
Broadway  theater  bitch  coming  out. 


BARRY  MANN:  We  knew  that  Bill  Medley 
had  this  really  low  voice  and  Bobby 
Hatfield  had  the  great  high  voice.  But  when 
Phil  finally  cut  the  record,  we  were  back  in 
New  York,  and  he  started  to  play  it  over 
the  phone  for  me.  And  because  Bill  sang  so 
low.  and  it  was  coming  through  this  little 
speaker— [w?/to//>;^  Medley's  basso  croon] 
"  You  never  close  your  eyes  anymore  ..." 
—I  started  to  yell,  "Phil!  You  got  it  on  the 
wrong  speed!" 


Leiher  and  Stoller,  renowned  for  their 
.shrewdness  in  business,  took  a  Kir.shner-like 
misstep  of  their  own  in  this  period,  when  their 
accountants  advised  them  to  commi.ssion 
an  independent  audit  of  their  dealings  with 
.Atlantic  Records. 


JERRY  LEIBER:  We  thought  about  it,  and  we  said, 
'Don't  do  it    Ahmet.  Nesuhi,  and  Jerry  are 
like  brothers,  and  they're  going  to  think  we're 

questioning  their  honesty." 


But  the  accountants  talked  them  into  it.  The  move  totally 
backfired.  Though  the  audit  revealed  that  they  were  owed 
$18,000— not  a  huge  .sum  even  in  the  early  1960s— the 
Erteguns  and  Wexler  were  iiuleed  furious,  and  not  only 
pressured  Leiber  and  Stoller  into  signing  a  document  waiving 
the  debt,  hut  dropped  them  from  Atlantic  and  kept  the  acts 
that  the  pair  had  brought  to  the  label.  A  subsec/uent  deal 
with  United  Artists  disintegrated  quickly,  and  in  the 
.spring  of  1964.  Leiber  and  Stoller  found  themselves 
in  deep  trouble,  down  to,  ironically,  $18,000  in 
ca.sh  and  a  .small  .stack  of  masters  that  they 
themselves  owned.  Despairing,  Leiher  headed  out  to 
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THE    ORAL    HISTORY 


Al  and  Dick's  on  54tli  Street,  the  music  higwigs'  watering  hole, 
on  a  Thursiiay  night. 

JERRY  LEIBER:  It  was  mobbed,  eight  deep  at  the  bar. 
Everybody  was  there:  the  hustlers,  the  grifters,  the 
gamblers,  the  pimps.  So  I  walk  in,  and  Hymie  Weiss 
IS  there.  Hymie  owned  Old  Town  Records,  the 
~^    label  that  Arthur  Prysock  was  on.  He  was  one  of  the 
toughest  monkeys  I  ever  met  in  my  life.  He  calls  me  over  and 
says,  "Hey,  siddown!  I  want  you  to  meet  a  friend  of  mine."  And 
there's  a  guy  sitting  between  me  and  Hymie.  Very,  very  good 
hotel  haircut.  And  nails  done.  Looked  like  Adolphe  Menjou. 

It  was  golden-eared  George  Goldner,  a  man  renowned  for  starting 
up  enormously  successful  record  companies—such  as  Tico.  Gee, 
and  Roulette— and  invariably  losing  them  to  the  Mob  because  he 
was  a  compulsive  gambler 

JERRY  LEIBER:  Hymie  said,  "This  is  the  infamous  George 
Goldner.  He's  even  more  successful  than  you  are.  He  didn't 
write  the  songs— he  stole  'em.  And  he  didn't  make  the 
records— he  hired  these  little  colored  boys  to  make  them,  and 
he  didn't  pay  'em.  To  make  it  all  whitewash,  he  gives,  like, 
maybe  510,000  out  of  the  SIO  million  he  stole  last  year  to  the 
synagogue  in  Westchester,  where  he  lives.  And  the  rest  of 
the  money  he  lost  at  the  track."  Occasionally,  to  punctuate  a 
sentence,  Hymie  blows  cigar  smoke  in  George's  face.  And 
Goldner's  saying.  "Hey,  cut  it  out,  man— I'm  tired." 

Hymie  says  to  me,  "Leiber,  you're  a  smart  guy.  Would 
you  give  this  schmuck  $350  a  week  to  go  on  the  road  for 
you?"  I  said,  jokingly.  "I'll  think  about  it."  And  Hymie  says, 
"Well,  while  you're  thinking  about  it,  I'm  gonna  take  a  leak." 
And  I  lean  over  and  say,  "George,  are  you  really  looking 
for  a  job  for  $350  a  week?"  I'm  thinking.  Eighteen  thousand— 
$350  a  week  into  $18,000.  How  many  weeks?  How  much 
time?  And  George  said,  "Yeah,  I'll  take  it.  You're  on.  Gimme 
the  keys  to  your  office."  I  give  him  the  keys.  He  said, 
"You  just  go  home,  and  I'll  see  you  in  the  morning."  I  said, 
"You're  just  gonna  go  up  there  and  stay  all  night?"  And 
he  said,  "I'm  gonna  play  your  acetates  until  I  decide 
which  one's  a  hit." 

So  out  comes  Hy,  partially  zipping  his  fly.  He  says,  "Hey, 
you  guys  made  a  deal  yet?"  George  says,  "Yeah,  I'm  gonna 
work  for  him."  Hy  says,  "You  cocksucker!"  And  he  turns  to  me 
and  he  says,  "What  kinda  friend  are  you,  Leiber?  I  call  you 
over  here,  I  buy  a  drink,  and  you  stab  me  in  the  back!" 

The  following  morning  Leiber  entered  his  office  to  find  Goldner 
.sitting  behind  his  desk. 

JERRY  LEIBER:  Not  a  hair  out  of  place.  Not  a  wrinkle  in  his 
starched  white  shirt.  Nothing.  And  he  picks  up  this  10-inch 
acetate  and  says,  "See  this?  On  my  father's  grave."  And  I  put  it 
on:  [singing,  .snappuig  fingers]  "Goin'  to  the  chapel  and  we're 
gonna  get  maaaaar-ried ..." 

//  was  the  Buny-Greenwich-Spector  song  "Chapel  of  Love." 
performed  by  a  New  Orleans  girl  group  called  the  Mcl-Tones  and 
produced,  in  a  rare  instance,  by  just  Stoller,  because  Leiber 
couldn't  .stand  the  .song.  It  was  the  first  relea.se  of  Leiber.  Stoller. 
and  Goldner's  new  label.  Red  Bird,  and  it  was  a  smash  for  the 
Mel-Tones,  whom  Stoller  renamed  the  Dixie  Cups  . . . 


MIKE  STOLLER:  It  was  the  first  American  record  to 
come  in  at  No.  1  after  I  don't  know  how  many  months 
of  nothing  but  English  records. 


Indeed,  the  British  Invasion  had  begun  by  '64.  But  Red  Bird 
held  its  own  that  year,  thanks  to  both  "Chapel  of  Love"  cmd 
the  emergence  of  the  Brill  era's  last  great  auteur:  a 
Brooklyn-born,  Long  Island-bred  juvenile  delinquent  named 
George  "Shadow"  Morton. 

JERRY  LEIBER:  One  of  the  best-looking  kids  I've  ever  seen.  He 
made  James  Dean  look  like  Porky  Pig. 

JEFF  BARRY:  Little  nose  and  big  hair.  Very  strong  hair.  I  think 
he's  very  talented,  and  very  bizarre. 

ELLIE  GREENWICH:  I  knew  him  from  Long  Island.  But  not  well. 


© 


SHADOW  MORTON:  We  just  . . .  knew  one  another.  She 
went  to  Memorial  High  School.  I  went  to  Bethpage.  Myy 
group  would  go  onstage  at  high-school  dances  to  sing. 
And  then  she  would  come  on  with  her  accordion  and 
sing  and  play,  and  occasionally  we  would  back  her  up. 


MIKE  STOLLER: 


because  I  kept  thinking  of  little  brassieres! 


JERRY  LEIBER:  Coming  to  little  points. 


ELLIE  GREENWICH:  And  when  I  started  making  it  big,  he 
happened  to  call  me  and  say,  "Hi,  remember  me?"  And  I  went,, 
"Kind  of"  And  he  goes,  "Congratulations  on  your  success.  I 
have  some  acts,  and  I  have  some  songs.  And  I  was  wondering  ifi 
I  could  see  you."  He  came  in,  tripping  over  this  long  raincoat. 

SHADOW  MORTON:  Ellie  was  being  very  nice  to  me.  Jeff  had 
his  back  to  me.  And  he  was  sitting  at  the  piano.  But  rather 
than  me  understand  the  fact  that  this  guy  sitting  at  the  piano 
with  his  back  to  me  was  working  on  a  song,  my  Brooklyn 
alcoholic  paranoia  kicked  in,  and  I  saw  a  guy  sitting  with  his 
back  to  me,  ignoring  me— and  being  very  impolite.  As  I 
started  to  get  up  and  leave,  that's  when  Jeff  turned  to  me  and  I 
said,  "Just  what  is  it  you  do  for  a  living?"  So  I  said,  "Well, 
most  people  would  say  I'm  a  bum.  But,  really,  I'm  a 
songwriter— like  you."  So  he  said,  "What  kind  of  songs  do 
you  write?"  I  said,  ''Hit  songs."  And  he  said  [condescending 
tone],  "Why  don't  you  bring  me  one?"  I  said,  "Do  you  want 
a  fast  hit  or  a  slow  hit?"  He  said,  "Make  it  slow." 

So  began  Morton's  first  great  con;  he  couldn't  read  music 
or  play  an  instrument,  and  had  never  written  a  proper  song  in 
his  life.  He  called  up  a  Long  Island  friend  with  a  modest 
basement  studio  in  his  home.  He  called  another  friend  who  was 
a  ha.ssist  and  .said  he  needed  a  four-piece  hand  for  a  recording 
.session.  And  he  called  yet  another  jriend  to  round  up  a 
group  of  high-.school  girls  from  the  Cambria  Heights  section  of 
Queens  who  were  performing  around  the  area  as  the 
Shangri-Las.  In  a  matter  of  days  after  his  testy  exchange  with 
Barry,  Morton  had  all  the  ingredients  in  place  for  a  recording 
session.  Except  one  thing. 

SHADOW  MORTON:  It  was  on  my  way  to  the  studio  that  I 
realized  I  didn't  have  a  song.  So  I  pulled  the  car  over  on  a 
place  called  South  Oyster  Bay  Road,  and  wrote  the  song. 
Then  I  went  downstairs  in  the  basement,  everybody  hollering, 
"You're  late,  you're  late!"  And  then  I  told  the  piano  player 
what  to  play.  This  little  kid  was  sitting  at  the  piano,  and  he 
kept  playmg  everything  complicated,  and  I  said,  "No,  these 
two  fingers.  If  you  use  more  than  these  two  fingers,  you're 
overplaying.  Do  like  this  [thudding  descent  of  notes]: 
Dom-dom-dom  ..." 
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"We  just  got  Phil  Spedor. 
We  accepted  his 
idiosyncrasies.  We  let  him 
conduct  his  Wagner 
things,  bigger,  bigger— 
everything  as  big  as  life." 


Tlie  kid  piano  player  was  a  young  Billy  Joel. 
Tlie  piano  notes  were  the  ominous  opening  bars  of 
"Remember  (Walking  in  the  Sand),"  a  strange, 
gothic,  free-form  soap  operetta  about  virginity  loss 
and  betrayal,  complete  with  finger  snaps  and  creepy 
seagull  sound  effects.  A  couple  of  days  after  recording 
it  in  one  marathon  session,  Morton  brought 
Greenwich  and  Barry  an  acetate  of  the  song,  which 
at  that  point  was  seven  minutes  long. 


w 


SHADOW  MORTON:  Jeff  responded  right 
off.  I  don't  think  it  was  more  than  60 
seconds  when  he  stopped  it  and  said,  "Do 
you  mind  if  I  play  this  for  somebody  else?" 
After  about  5  or  10  minutes  of  idle  chitchat 
with  Ellie,  the  door  opened  up,  and  this  weird  guy, 
a  blue  eye  and  a  brown  eye,  stuck  his  head  in  the 
door  and  waved  the  record  at  me.  And  he  said, 
"Did  you  write  this?"  I  said,  "Yeah."  He  said,  "Did 
you  produce  this?"  I  said,  "What  does  that  mean?" 
He  said,  "Did  you  tell  everybody  how  to  play,  and  what 
to  play,  and  how  to  sing?"  "Yeah."  He  said,  "You  want 
a  job  here?"  I  had  a  dollar  to  my  name!  I  said,  "I'll  take  it." 
He  said,  "We're  gonna  rework  this  record,  and  it's  coming  out 
in  three  weeks."  Then  he  just  closed  the  door.  And  Ellie 
looked  at  me  and  smiled.  I  said,  "Is  he  for  real?"  She  says, 
"Oh,  yeah.  That's  Jerry  Leiber— that's  my  boss." 

Per  Leiber's  instructions,  Barry  and  Greenwich  set  to  work 
editing  and  rerecording  the  song  with  the  Shangri-Las.  As 
if  Morton's  song  wasn't  strange  enough,  the  Shangri-Las 
themselves  were  mesmerizingly  bizarre:  a  gorgeous, 
flaxen-haired,  16-year-old  lead  singer,  Mary  Weiss,  flanked 
by  Marge  and  Mary  Ann  Ganser,  twin  Lewinskys 
trussed  up  in  cat  suits.  (Mary's  big  sister,  Betty,  occasionally 
augmented  the  other  three.)  They  were  a 
subversion  of  the  girl-group  norm:  a  clique  of 
tough  white  chicks  instead  of  virginal, 
altar-bound  black  gals. 

MARY  WEISS:  I  used  to  buy  my  clothes  on  Eighth 
Street  in  the  Village,  in  a  men's  store.  I  wore 
man-tailored  slacks  and  high-heeled  boots  and  suede 
and  leather  vests  and  things  like  that.  People  would 
write  me  letters  and  ask  me  how  old  I  was  and  how 
many  children  I  had.  And  I  didn't  have  a  boyfriend 
at  the  time.  It's  a  hell  of  a  way  to  grow  up. 

ELLIE  GREENWICH:  We  had  some 
fights.  Because  here  I  am.  Miss  Bouffant, 
and  they  come  in  [imitates  tough-chick 
gum-snapping]  with  the  runs  up  their 
stockings  and  making  like,  "Yeah, 
whaddya  want  me  to  sing?"  Ooh,  we  had  a  big  thing 
in  the  ladies'  room!  I  was  like,  "Don't  you  talk  to 
me  like  that!  I  can  be  just  as  down  as  you  can!"  And 
then  it  was  fine. 

When  the  dust  cleared,  "Remember  (Walking  in  the 
Sand)"  was  a  No.  5  hit.  the  Shangri-Las  were  new  stars, 
and  Morton  was  a  new  Brill  Building  star,  albeit  an 
erratic  one. 

JEFF  BARRY:  I  named  him  Shadow  Morton.  I  could  be 
talking  to  him,  and  I'd  look  away— and  he's  gone.  And 
he  may  not  show  up  for  days  or  weeks. 
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btiante  puis  an  Ktnos  or  neai  on  tne  woria's  tofTOrers.  «no  tnen  sne  nns  tne  gym.  sname  rs  a 
member  of  Amnesty  International.  Every  month,  Shante  sends  e-mails  to  world  leaders,  urging  them, 
to  stop  torturing  and  killing  the  prisoners  in  their  jails.  'i 

Amnesty  International  works.  Thanks  to  the  countless  letters,  faxes  and  e-mails  sent  by  our  one! 
million  members,  Amnesty  International  has  helped  free  over  40,000  people  and  has  prevented 
the  torture  of  countless  others,  one  by  one,  all  over  the  world.  ': 

You  can  help  too.  All  you  have  to  do  is  become  a  member  during  our  40th  anniversary.  It's  easy. 
Call,  write  or  log  on  and  join  Amnesty  international.      1.800.AMNESTY       amnestyusa.org/shante 
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Jo  matter  what  you  do,  your  curls  just  seem  to  be  insatiably  thirsty.  Slake  that 
thirst  with  two  new  products  from  Ouidad,  the  most  respected  name  in  curly 
hair  care:  Curl  Quencher  Shampoo  and  Curl  Quencher  Conditioner. 

Curl  Quencher  Shampoo  drenches  curls  with  "breathable"  antioxidants,  proteins  and 
polymers  to  maximize  the  health  and  condition  of  dry  thirsty  hair  Curl  Quencher 
Conditioner  contains  protective  proteins  and  moisturizers  that  provide  a  fibrous 
matrix  to  build  hair  and  fill  in  areas  of  damage' and  breakage. 

Together  Curl  Quencher  Shampoo  and  Conditioner  makes  even  dry  thirsty  unruly  hair 
easier  to  de-tangle  and  manage.  Naturally  since  Ouidad  is  a  "curl's  best  friend",  both 
products  are  specially  formulated  to  be  safe  for  colored  or  chemically  treated  hair 

available  online  at  WWW.Ouidad.COm  or  order  toll-free  at  800-677-HAIR 
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Morton  did  not  understand  the  urgency  of  crafting  a  follow-up  to 
"Remember"  until  Leiher  asked  him  what  he  had  planned  next. 

^tj^^  SHADOW  MORTON:  He  says,  "Do  you  have  anything? 
^f^^M  Because  if  you  don't,  I'm  gonna  get  Jeff  and  Eliie  to 
VsjBr  start  working  on  something  [for  the  Shangri-Las]." 
^,Syr    And  when  I  heard  that,  I  said.  "I  got  a  song."  He  said, 
^"^    "What's  it  about?"  What  he  didn't  know  was.  a  week 
before,  I  had  gotten  my  first  big  royalty  check.  And  I  was  up  on 
11th  Avenue  that  morning,  looking  at  motorcycles.  So  I  said. 
"It's  about  ...  a  motorcycle!"  He  said.  "A  motorcycle?  What 
about  a  motorcycle?"  1  said.  "It's  . . .  about  this  guy  who  rides  a 
motorcycle.  The  whole  story  is  really  about  this  guy— and  he 
rides  a  motorcycle  into  this  little  town  . . .  and  this  girl  sees  him, 
and  she  falls  in  love  with  him." 

Leiber  said,  "Is  that  it?  It  doesn't  sound  right  to  me."  I  said. 
"Why?"  He  says,  "You're  talking  about  a  Hell's  AngeHype  guy 
driving  into  town  and  falling  in  love  with  this  little  girl.  I  don't 
think  it's  a  good  idea.  Disc  jockeys  aren't  gonna  play  that." 

I  said,  "It  gets  better."  He  says,  "It  gets  better?  How  does  it 
get  better?"  I  said,  "He  . . .  dies." 

From  this  off-the-top-of-his-hecid  bluff  began  Morton's  second 
great  con:  "Leader  of  the  Pack."  a  gory  melodrama  in  which 
the  girl  protagonist's  biker  amour  crashes  to  his  death  shortly  after 
their  tearful  breakup.  Written  by  Morton  with  the  help  of  Barry 
and  Greenwich,  and  sung  with  resolutely  convincing  despair  by 
Mcny  Weiss,  it  shot  to  No.  1. 

Barry  attd  Greenwich  .soon  found  a  new  protege  in  Neil 
Diamond,  yet  another  Brooklynite.  who'd  attended  both  Erasmus 
Hall  and  Lincoln  High  Schools.  As  a  pre-med  .student  at  New 
York  University  in  the  late  50s.  Diamond  had  taken  to  skipping 
classes  to  go  up  to  Tin  Pan  Alley  to  hustle  his  songs.  He 
occasionally  made  a  sale,  but  never  a  hit. 

NEIL  DIAMOND:  Carole  King.  Burt  Bacharach— these  people 
were  geniuses.  I  was  just  a  normal  nonprodigy. 

By  1964  he'd  long  since  given  up  on  school  and  been  knocking 
around  the  business  for  six  years.  He  was  also  married,  with  a 
baby,  and  though  he  landed  the  occasional  contract  with  a  music 
publisher,  he  was  having  a  rough  time  of  it— almost  literally 

^^^^  NEIL  DIAMOND:  The  publishers  were  tough  sons  of 
^^^B  bitches— either  the  publishers  or  the  money  behind  the 
^P'^^ra   publishers.  You  know,  if  you  expected  to  be  paid  what 
^^'jy  the  contract  called  for,  they  had  guys  who'd  beat  the 
^Ey    shit  out  of  you.  I  walked  into  an  office  one  day,  and  one 
of  these  guys  was  working  over  some  writer  who  kind  of  had  a 
philosophical  disagreement  with  not  being  paid  and  not  being 
able  to  pay  his  rent.  After  a  couple  of  times  of  seeing  your 
friends  get  the  crap  beaten  out  of  them,  you  just  toed  that  line. 

Greenwich,  meanwhile,  had  become  almo.st  as  well-known  pr 
her  .sideline  as  a  demo  .singer  and  background  vocalist  as  pr  her 
songwriting. 


ELLIE  GREENWICH:  I  did  a  lot  of  demos  then. 
I  became  known  as  the  Demo  Queen.  I  was  quick 
and  I  could  overdub  parts,  so  they  would 
automatically  hire  me  as  a  "group."  That's  how  1 
met  Neil  Diamond. 


Diamond  harbored  hopes  of  making  it  as  a  performer  as 
well  as  a  .songwriter,  .so  whenever  he  received  an  advance  from 
a  publisher  to  make  a  demo  of  one  of  his  songs,  he  .sang 


the  lead  and  backing  vocals  himself  But  when  he  received 
an  advance  from  a  firm  called  Pincus  Music  in  1965. 
he  decided  . . . 

NEIL  DIAMOND:  . . .  "I'm  gonna  really  do  this  right  this  time- 
instead  of  doing  the  background  parts  myself,  I'm  gonna  get 
Ellie  Greenwich!"  And  she  was  willing  to  do  it;  she  had  nothing 
to  do  for  that  hour.  When  we  finished  she  said,  "You  know,  1 
think  you're  pretty  good— maybe  you'd  like  to  meet  my  husband, 
and  we  could  sit  and  talk."  Jeff  liked  something  about  what  I 
did,  and  she  liked  another  thing  about  what  I  did— he  liked  the 
song,  she  liked  the  voice.  And  they  got  me  a  contract,  as  a 
writer,  with  Leiber  and  Stoller's  Trio  Music. 

Diamond  proved  every  bit  as  luckless  with  Trio  as  he  had  been 
with  other  publishers— none  of  his  .songs  became  hits,  and  when 
his  contract  expired.  Leiber  and  Stoller  did  not  renew  it.  But  Barry 
and  Greenwich  remained  encnnored  of  Diamond's  voice  and  his 
own  interpretations  of  his  songs,  and  were  interested  in  producing 
him  as  an  artist. 

NEIL  DIAMOND:  Here  1  was,  free  of  the  yoke  of  working  for 
another  music  publisher,  and  I  was  handed  two  of  the  most 
creative  people  in  the  music  business  to  produce  the  records. 
Jeff  went  to  his  friend— I  think  it  was  Jerry  Wexler  over  at 
Atlantic,  or  Ahmet— and  said,  "I  want  to  produce  this  kid." 
And  they  said,  "O.K.,  but  we  can't  really  take  him  on  Atlantic. 
But  we  have  a  little  independent  label,  called  Bang,  that  we've 
opened  with  [industry  veteran]  Bert  Berns." 

Diamond's  first  two  singles  with  Bang,  the  Barry-and- 
Greenwich-produced  "Solitary  Man"  cmd  "Cherry.  Cherry."  both 
released  in  1966.  were  Top  40  hits  and  established  Diamond  as 
a  star  But  Diamond  grew  dissatisfied  with  Bang,  feeling  they 
were  hampering  his  artistic  growth,  and  his  flight  from  the 
label  resuhed  in  threats  cmd  tangles  of  lawsuits  that  would 
enmesh  him.  Barry,  and  Greenwich  for  years,  even  as  his 
singing  career  achieved  liftoff. 

NEIL  DIAMOND:  When  I  left  Bang,  it  was  a  very  scary  time. 
I  was  contacted  by  my  lawyer,  who  said,  "The  F.B.I,  has  some 
word  that  there's  a  hit  out  on  you  because  of  this  fight  that 
you're  having  with  Bang."  My  Farfisa  player  used  to  have  a 
gun,  so  I  borrowed  it.  And  I  carried  around  a  loaded  .38  for 
four  months.  Had  no  idea  how  to  use  it,  to  load  it,  to  aim 
it.  to  do  anything  like  that.  But,  man,  I  carried  this  piece 
around  with  me! 

Morton  cmd  the  Shangri-Las  were  also  getting  bound  up  in  messy 
legal  situations  at  this  time,  a  circumstance  not  helped  by  the  fact 
that  their  run  as  hit-makers  had  fizzled  out.  By  the  mid-60s,  as 
Brit-beat  flourished  and  psychedelia's  tendrils  were  creeping  into 
the  pop  picture,  the  polished,  exuberant  Brill  Building  sound  had 
fallen  (nit  of  fashion,  and  the  .songwriters  were  discovering  that 
there  was  less  demand  for  their  work. 

In  this  same  period,  two  of  the  .songwriter  marriages.  Barry 
and  Greenwich's  and  Goffin  and  King's,  were  running  into 
problems.  Barry  and  Greenwich's  .split  came  even  Infore  Diamond's 
first  record  was  released;  they  divorced  in  December  of  1965. 

ELLIE  GREENWICH:  It  all  came  together,  the  professional  and 
the  personal;  "Oh,  dear,  the  British  Invasion  is  here    what  to 
do.  what  to  do?"  I  was  a  little  panicky.  And  Jeff,  he  didn't  want 
to  talk  about  it;  he  was  like.  "Don't  want  to  go  there."  We 
hadn't  talked  about  personal  stuff  in  three  years,  because  we 
were  so  busy  with  the  music.  We  almost  didn't  know  how. 
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KASEY  ^H  AM  BERS  age  and  occupation:  25,  singer  songwriter  PROVENANCE:  Australia  WHISTLIN' 
DIXIE:  On  her  critically  lauded  debut,  l999's  T/ie  Captaia  and  its  follow-up,  this  coming  January's  Borncodes  and  Bnckwalls,  Cham- 
bers's pared-down  twang  evokes  early  Emmylou  Harris  and  Dolly  Parton.  "I  don't  really  have  an  Australian  accent  when  I'm 
singing,  so  I've  hod  people  say,  'Wheredown  South  are  you  from?'  And  I'm  tike,  'Well,  about  as  far  down  South  as  you  can 
possibly  get.'"  HIGH-PLAINS  DRIFTER:  Chambers  grew  up  in  the  Australian  outback  without  running  water  or  electricity.  "It  was 
fantastic  I'm  lucky  I  was  exposed  to  that  lifestyle  so  early  on.  We  got  all  our  supplies  from  the  tea-and-sugar  train  every  couple 
of  weeks"  AT  LEAST  THEY  D0>»I'T  BRING  UP  PAUL  h6GAN  ANYMORE:  "In  America,  the  number-one  thing  people  ask  me  is 
'Did  you  live  like  they  did  on  Survlvo/?'  I  only  saw  a  couple-of;ei>isodes,  but  it  was  probably  a  little  different  than  that  I  would 
hope  we  hod  more  ideas  than  they ,  did,  too."  FAMOUS  FAW|:  "We  did-p^gig  at  Tower  Records  in  Nashville,  and  Lucmda 
Williams  is  sitting  there.  It  was  very^latt^nng,  bot  scary:  I  couldn't  relax:  And  I  Jpored  with  Emmylou  Harris.  It  was  an  amazing  mo- 
ment to  stand  onstage  and  sing^l^firrndnieS^or  the  best  harn^fiy  siag6f„in  the  whole  world."  -JANCEE   DUNN 
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Do  you  have  an  exasperatingly  smug  friend  for  whom  the  0  Brother,  Where  Art  Thou? 

soundtrack  was  not  a  revelation  but  "stuff  I've  been  hstening  to  for  years,  man"?  Did  last  year's 

Rock  Snob's  Dictionary  provide  you  with  less-than-adequate  guidance  through  Lalo 

Schifrin's  discography  or  the  "emocore"  section  of  your  local  record  store?  Well,  take  heart, 

for  Vanity  Fair  comes  to  the  rescue  once  again  with  . . . 

THE 


ROCK  SNOB'S  DICTIONARY 


VOLUME 


I 


COMPILED  BY  STEVEN  DALY, 


n  the  year  since  the  first  volume  of  Hie  Rock 
Snob's  Dictionary  was  published  in  these  pages.  Rock 
Snobbery  has,  if  anything,  become  an  even  more  perva- 
sive cultural  force.  The  re-purposing  of  VH 1  as  a  channel  for 
archivally  oriented  hipster  fogies  has  continued  apace;  between 
that  channel's  Behind  the  Music  program  and  the  music-themed 
episodes  of  E!  True  Hollywood  Story,  even  non-Snobs  now  know 
that  Ricky  Nelson,  post-Orr/e  &  Harriet,  fronted  a  lauded  but  ob- 
scurish  1970s  country-rock  outfit  known  as  the  Stone  Canyon 
Band.  Meanwhile,  Rhino  Records  has  seen  fit  to  acknowledge  the 
rising  demand  for  Snob  product  by  issuing  a  second  Nuggets 
boxed  set  of  garage-pop  obscurities  from  the  1960s— a  full  29 
years  after  the  first  edition.  In  a  similar  vein,  the  Folkways  label 
has  finally  gotten  around  to  releasing  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Harry  Smith-compiled  Anthology  of  American  Folk  Music,  a 
mere  48  years  after  the  first  three  volumes  came  out. 

But  this  mainstreaming  of  Snobbery— this  newfound  accessibility 
of  arcane  knowledges  that  were  once  the  exclusive  province  of  those 
ornery  obsessives  who  refer  to  Iggy  Pop  as  "Mr.  Osterberg"— has 
hardly  precluded  the  existence  of  the  true,  hard-core  Rock  Snob.  He 


DAVID  KAMP,  AND  BOB  MACK 

is  still  around,  digging  ever  deeper  into  dusty  stacks  of 
vinyl,  tracing  emergent  musical  trends  down  their  trendlet 
6^/  tributaries,  more  fervent  than  ever  in  his  collection  of  wisdom 
and  information  that  he  may  lord  over  you.  the  mere  "rock  fan." 
Whereas  Volume  I  was  devoted  to  the  building-block  funda- 
ments of  Rock  Snobhery—Wlio  is  Nick  Drake?  What  is  a  Ricken- 
backer  12-string?  WJiy  should  I  care  about  the  deceased  rock  critic 
Lester  Bangs?^o\\imt  II  concerns  itself  more  with  keeping  you 
abreast  of  newer  Snob  trends  and  fetishes.  Hence  the  inclusion  of 
the  early-1970s  power-pop  band  Badfinger,  a  prime  example  of 
the  revisionist-Snob  penchant  for  elevating  the  reputations  of  fla- 
grantly second-rate  bands.  Hence  also  the  generous  allotment  of 
artists  who  embody  the  current  Snob  vogue  for  "now  sounds," 
that  half-laudatory,  half-contemptuous  label  for  mid-century-style 
cocktail  pop  built  on  breezy  harmonies  and  Bacharachesque  or- 
chestration (see  Curt  Boettcher  and  the  High  Llamas,  among  oth- 
ers). As  in  last  year's  edition,  cross-references  within  the  volume 
are  spelled  out  in  capital  letters.  As  an  added  bonus,  cross- 
references  to  items  that  appeared  in  Volume  I  are  designated  by 

RED  CAPITAL  LETTERS. 


Albini,  Steve.  Self-consciously  difficult  Chicago- 
based  record  producer  who  chafes  at  being 
called  a  producer,  insisting  that  he  merely 
"records"  bands;  best  known  for  having  pro- 
duced—er.  recorded— Nirvana's  studio  swan  song. 
In  Ulero.  and  for  issuing  snarky  comments  to  the 
press  when  some  of  the  album's  uncompromis- 
ingly raw  songs  were  later  remLxed  by  other  pro- 
ducers. Albini,  who  pushes  the  bounds  of  hard- 
rock  iconoclasm  by  uvaring  glasses  and  having 
shun  hair,  enhanced  his  outsider  cred  by  playing 
guitar  in  the  not-very-good  hardcore  bands  Big 
Black.  Rapeman,  and  Shellac.  Man.  that  drum 
sound  is  a  monsler!  No  one  knows  niic  plaeemem 
like  Albini. 

Anti-folk.  Hazily  defined  genre  originally  inhabited  by  young  white  tenement 
squatters  who  combined  folk  and  punk  sensibilities,  but  more  recently  em- 
bodied by  the  lo-i  i  pretend  rustics  Will  Oldham  and  Bill  Callahan,  who,  un- 
der their  aliases  (Palace  and  "Bonnie"  Prince  Billy  for  Oldham,  Smog  for 
Callahan),  thrum  acoustic  guitars  and  warble  ominous  murder-ballad  lyrics 
in  the  style  of  the  authentic  1920s  hayseeds  heard  on  Harry  Smith's  iMiior- 
OGY  oiAMEKic  i.\  loiK  Ml  SK  The  auti-folk  movement  (which  took  its  name 
from  English  acousti-punk  Billy  Bragg's  description  of  his  own  sound)  traces 
its  origins  to  a  scroungy  1980s  Lower  East  Side  scene  that  spawned,  among 
others.  Beck,  Michelle  Shocked,  Cindy  Lee  Berryhill,  and  Ani  DiFranco. 

Axelrod,  David.  Recently  exhumed  purveyor  of  1960s  orchestral  funk.  A  West 
Coast  producer-arranger  v,  ith  a  C.V  worthy  of  a  James  Ellroy  character— as 
a  young  man  he  roughed  up  people  for  money,  and  went  on  to  become  a 
jazz  producer  in  the  50s— Axelrod  established  himself  in  the  mid-60s  pro- 


Steve  Albini 


ducing  artists  as  varied  as  Lou  Rawls  and  the  Electric  Prunes,  and  under 
his  own  name  recorded  ambitious,  layered  albums  that  defied  categoriza- 
tion. (He  once  used  Blake  poems  as  lyrics.)  A  commercial  failure  in  his 
own  time.  Axelrod  embarked  on  a  cocaine-fueled 
downward  spiral,  but  fortune  smiled  upon  him  in 
the  1990s  when  the  likes  of  Lauryn  Hill,  Dr.  Dre, 
and  DJ  Shadow  sampled  his  work.  His  full-fledged 
revival  was  cemented  this  year  with  a  new  album 
on  a  hip  English  label. 

Badfinger.  Ill-starred  power-i'op  quartet  signed  to 
the  Beatles'  Apple  Records  under  the  aegis  of  men- 
tor Paul  McCartney,  who  saw  them  as  the  heirs  to 
his  rupturing  group— a  patently  flawed  premise 
nevertheless  embraced  today  by  Revisionist  Snobs. 
Led  by  shag-haired  songwriters  Pete  Ham  and  Tom 
Evans.  Badfinger  achieved  early  success  with  a 
string  of  melodic  ballads  (such  as  the  McCartney- 
penned  "Come  and  Get  It"  and  their  own  "Day 
After  Day")  and  saw  a  harr-i  nilsson  cover  of  their  song  "Without  You" 
go  all  the  way  to  No.  1  on  the  U.S.  charts.  But  they  couldn't  sustain  the 
high  quality  of  their  early  material  and  fell  apart,  riven  by  internal  strife  and 
legal  wTangles.  A  despairing  Ham  committed  suicide  in  1975.  and  Evans  fol- 
lowed suit  in  1983. 

Boettcher,  Curt.  Impossibly  saccharine  singer,  songwriter,  and  producer  of 
devoutly  lightweight  West  Coast  "sunshine  pop"  in  the  1960s,  and  there- 
fore the  lodestar  of  the  current  "now  sounds"  movement.  Boettcher.  gay 
and  fey.  achieved  his  greatest  commercial  success  as  the  producer  of  the 
Association's  mid-60s  hits  "And  Along  Came  Mary"  and  "Cherish."  His 
recordings,  released  under  his  own  name  and  with  the  groups  the  Ball- 
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room,  the  Millennium,  Sagittarius,  and  Eternity's  Children,  flopped  at  the 
time  of  their  release,  but  won  raves  from  pal  hkian  wiison  and  are  now 
being  lavishly  repackaged  by  alan  McGEE's  Poptones  label,  among  others. 
Boettcher  died,  reportedly  of  H.i. v. -related  illness,  in  1987. 

-core.  All-purpose  suffix  used  to  convey  a  punkish  undercurrent  or  an  ex- 
tremity of  vision;  derived  from  hardcoiv,  the  word  used  to  describe  the 
California  thrash-punk  scene  of  the  late  1970s.  Loungccore  describes  the 
over-egged  easy-listening  vogue;  jazzcure  describes  the  kind  of  breakneck, 
intricate  instrumental  music  that  Frank  Zappa  played  on  his  excursions  into 
jazz  territory;  emocure  describes  pitch-black  depressive-teen  music  for  de- 
pressive teens  who  are  too  intelligent  to  listen  to  Limp  Bizkit  and  Slipknot. 

Crazy  Horse.  Neil  Young's  fiery  backing  band,  on  and  off,  since  1969.  Fre- 
quently held  up,  along  with  relative  youngsters  nil  ri  I't  u  imlnts  and  THt 
Pi.MHS,  as  progenitors  of  grunge.  Crazy  Horse  (drummer  Ralph  Molina, 
bassist  Billy  Talbot,  and  guitarist  Frank  "Poncho"  Sampedro,  who  replaced 
heroin  casualty  Danny  Whitten)  are  revered  by  graying  Snobs  for  their  emo- 
tional playing  and  frayed-denim-and-flannelly-paunch  integrity. 

Delaney  and  Bonnie.  Frye -booted,  syphilitic-looking  married  couple  of  early- 
70s  vintage  (last  name:  Bramlett)  who  pioneered  the  "heavy  friends"  ap- 
proach to  a  rock  career,  recording  several  albums  of  amiable  but  undistin- 
guished blues  chooglin'  in  the  company  of  such  esteemed  helpers  as  Eric 
Clapton,  Duane  Allman,  George  Harrison,  and  Dave  Mason.  (Their  best- 
known  album  is  called  Delaney  &  Bonnie  &  Friends  on  Tour  with  Eric  Clap- 
ton. )  Though  their  time  in  the  spotlight  was  short-lived,  Bonnie  Bramlett 
resurfaced  in  the  late  70s  when  she  clocked  Elvis  Costello  in  a  bar  fight. 

Dion.  Bronx-bom  tenor-survivor— full  name  Dion  DiMucci— fetishized  by  Snobs 
not  so  much  for  his  late-50s  tenure  in  the  Belmonts  ("A  Teenager  in  Love")  or 
his  early-60s  solo  stardom  ("The  Wanderer")  as  for  his  patchy  later  career. 
Thanks  to  a  serious  heroin  habit,  Dion  took  a  five-year  furlough  from  the  busi- 
ness before  re-emerging  in  1968,  Bobby  Darin-style,  as  a  sincere  folkte.  A  sub- 
sequent incarnation  as  a  street  poet  (tweed  pimp  hats  a  la  Springsteen)  was 
less  fruitful.  The  recent  reissue  of  Dion's  uneven,  long-out-of-print  1975  album 
Born  to  Be  with  Kii/— produced  by  Phil  Spector  when  both  men  couldn't  get 
arrested  commercially— has  prompted  flailing  spasms  of  rock-crit  overpraise. 

Dub  plate.  Custom-made  one-off  vinyl  discs  whose  origins  date  back  to  Ja- 
maica's fiercely  competitive  reggae  scene  of  the  1960s.  An  even  hotter  com- 
modity than  a  white  label,  a  dub  plate  is  a  special  mix  that  goes  straight 
from  the  studio  to  the  D.J.,  who  boasts  loudly  of  his  exclusive.  The  Rock 
Snob,  unless  he  is  Island  Records  founder  Chris  Blackwell  or  an  actual  Ja- 
maican, has  never  handled  and  never  will  handle  a  "dub  plate  special,"  but 
it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to  nod  knowingly  at  the  mention  of  the  term. 

Elephant  6.  Loose  collection  of  interrelated  neo-psychedelic  bands  with  I'dufr- 
poi'  leanings,  anchored  by  the  Denver-based  Apples  in  Stereo  and  their 
leader,  Robert  Schneider.  Apparent  requirements  for  Elephant  6  member- 
ship arc  a  retro-baroque  band  name  (Olivia  Tremor  Control,  Neutral  Milk 
Hotel,  Dixie  Blood  Mustache,  Ladybug  Transistor),  a  willingness  to  share 
band  members,  and  a  grad-studentish  indifference  to  personal  appearance. 
Me  and  my  friends  live  in  this  cool  old  Victorian 
house  where  we  spend  Sundays  blazing  up  and  listen- 
ing to  Elephant  6  records. 

Frame,  Pete.  Rock  genealogist  and  founder  of  the  En- 
glish rock  magazine  Zigzag,  Frame  got  the  idea  in 
1971  to  illustrate  rock-band  histories  in  family-tree 
form:  explanatory  text  and  diagrams  rendered  in 
Frame's  scrawly,  homely  hand,  depicting  a  progeni- 
tor band's  mutation  into  spin-olT  bands,  solo  sojourns, 
and  supergroups.  (Blood,  Sweat  &  Tears  was  the  first 
subject.)  Frame's  family  trees  have  since  blossomed 
into  a  cottage  industry,  with  books,  TV  shows,  and 
a  monthly  "Family  Twig"  feature  in  MOJd 

Free  Design,  the.  Diabetic-endangering  vocal  group 
from  the  late  1960s  whose  unspeakably  sugary  music  has  been  aggressive- 
ly revivified  by  loonily  devoted  Japanese  fans,  American  "now  sounds" 
evangelists,  and  such  hipster  acolytes  as  the  Anglo-French  soft-pop  band 
Stereolab.  A  sort  of  proto-Starland  Vocal  Band  but  with  even  more  Muzak-y 
nourishes  and  nicey-nicey  lyrics  its  most  famous  and  representative  song 
is  called  "Kites  Are  Fun" -the  Free  Design,  a  coed  collection  of  siblings  from 
upstate  New  York,  re-formed  last  year  to  capitalize  on  the  new  interest,  re- 
leasing an  album  winkingly  entitled  Cosmic  Peekahoo. 

Hardy,  Franvoise.  Achingly  pretty  French  chanteuse  of  the  1960s,  known  for 
her  schoolgirlishly  innocent  pop  songs— a  sort  of  dreamy,  uncorrupted  coun- 
terpoint to  the  Gauloise-clouded,  semen-stained  Gallic  sleaze-pop  of  serge 
CAiNsitdi  R(i -and  for  fending  off  the  advances  of  such  estimable  suitors  as 
Mick  Jagger  and  Bob  Dylan.  Embraced  today  by  "now  sounds"  devotees 
and  people  who  read  Hdllpaper  magazine,  the  still-beautiful  Hardy  has  seen 
her  Snob  cred  enhanced  by  1990s  collaborations  with  Blur  and  Iggy  Pop. 

High  Llamas,  the.  Inventive  but  underachieving  English  collective  led  by 
liRi.vN  wiLSON-worshiping  musician-songwriter  Sean  O'Hagan.  Way  ahead 
of  the  curve,  in  1993  O'Hagan  anticipated  the  "now  sounds"  craze  with 
the  High  Llamas'  debut,  Gideon  Gave,  a  low-budget  fusion  of  winsome 
melodies,  lush  strings,  and  close  harmonies,  and  came  even  closer  to  the 
delicate  grandeur  of  the  Beach  Boys'  Pet  Sounds  with  Gideon  Gaye'i  ac- 
claimed follow-up,  Hawaii.  (In  the  late  90s,  O'Hagan  was  briefly  enlisted 
by  the  other  Beach  Boys  to  try  to  coax  one  last  great  album  out  of  Wil- 
son, but  merely  ended  up  frightening  the  ever  reluctant  auteur.)  Unfortu- 
nately, subsequent  High  Llamas  albums  have  suffered  from  metronomic 
monotony  and  an  overly  pronounced  debt  to  krai  iroc  k. 

-ica.  Suffix  employed  by  rock  critics  and  musicians  to  bestow  an  air  of  mys- 
tique and  vague  internationalism  upon  mundane  words  (and  often  mun- 
dane music).  Hence  the  genre  electronica  and  the  bands  Republica,  Elasti- 
ca,  and  Panoptica.  Bjork  almost  called  her  most  recent  album  Domestica 
before  settling  on  the  even  more  baffling  Ve.spertine. 
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Kuti,  Fela  and  Femi.  Nigerian  father-and-son  exemplars  of  Afrobeat,  a  term  Fela 
coined  to  describe  his  fusion  of  West  African  polyrhythms,  jazz  vamping,  and 
70s-style  funk.  The  outsize,  sax-tootin'  Fela  was  a  polygamist  who  had  27 
wives,  boasted  of  Wilt  Chamberlain  levels  of  promiscuity,  and  was  prone  to 
performing  in  nothing  but  bikini  briefs.  He  died  of  H.l.v.-related  illness  in  1997, 
after  a  tumultuous  life  in  which  he  sparred  frequently  with  Nigeria's  various 
military  regimes.  Fela's  principled  political  stands,  hypnotic  music,  and  gen- 
erally outre  personality  have  made  him,  even  in  death,  a  cause  celebre  of 
world-music  Snobs,  hri an  eno  chief  among  them.  His  son  Femi,  who  had 
been  performing  with  Fela  since  his  teens,  carries  on  the  Afrobeat  legacy  with 
the  help  of  his  (only)  wife,  who  is  actually  named  Funke. 

La's,  the.  Short-lived  Liverpool  band  unaccountably  accorded  legendary  stat- 
us by  Snobs  on  the  basis  of  one  half-decent  album  of  neo-Merseybeat  pop. 
Led  by  Lee  Mavers,  an  obsessive  who  worked  through  several  band  line- 
ups and  producers  in  a  vain  attempt  to  capture  some  elusive  lo-h  ideal  in 
his  bowl-cut-topped  head,  the  La's  finally  saw  their  eponymous  debut  re- 
leased against  their  leader's  wishes  in  1990,  and  scored  a  hit  with  the 
plangent  "There  She  Goes"  (covered  in  1997  by  anemic  Christian  alt- 
poppers  Sixpence  None  the  Richer).  Mavers  subsequently  retreated  from 
public  view,  s".  d  liARRETT-style,  amid  rumors 
of  mental  illness,  drug  problems,  and  a  vault  of 
unreleased  "masterpieces." 

Leslie,  the.  Hefty  chunk  of  audio  hardware 
originally  designed  as  an  amplifier  for  the 
Hammond  B3  organ.  The  Leslie  is  distin- 
guished by  a  high-range  horn  speaker  that 
rotates  atop  its  cabinet,  lending  a  strange  vi- 
brato and  distortion  to  the  sounds  that  are 
processed  through  it.  The  Beatles  forever  ex- 
panded the  utility  of  the  Leslie  when,  eager 
for  a  dramatic  efTect  in  the  final  verse  of  "To- 
morrow Never  Knows,"  they  broke  into  the 
circuitry  of  the  cabinet  and  fed  John  Lennon's  vocals  through  the  speaker. 
Ever  since,  the  Leslie  has  been  put  to  similarly  exotic  uses— to  make  guitars 
sound  like  sitars  on  the  Box  Tops'  1967  hit  "Cry  Like  a  Baby,"  and  to  make 
Mick  Jagger "s  vocals  sound  sinister  on  Exile  on  Main  Street.  More  recently  it 
has  enhanced  Portishead  vocalist  Beth  Gibbons's  atmospheric  keening  on  a 
song  entitled,  in  tribute,  "Leslie." 

Lomax,  Alan.  Archivist,  folklorist,  and  musicologist  whose  field  recordings  of  in- 
digenous performers  in  the  American  backwoods  triggered  the  first  wide-scale 
American  appreciation  of  folk,  blues,  and  traditional  music— and,  by  extension, 
gave  National  Public  Radio  a  reason  to  exist.  Working  in  the  1930s  and  40s 
under  the  aegises  of  CBS  Radio  and  the  Library  of  Congress,  for  which  he 
was  helping  compile  a  folk-song  archive,  Lomax  gave  Leadbelly  and  Muddy 
Waters  their  first  nationwide  exposure.  By  the  50s,  underwritten  by  the  BBC, 
he'd  moved  on  to  Europe,  where  a  similar  harvesting  of  traditional  songs  pre- 
cipitated a  folk  boom  much  like  the  one  that  Harry  Smith's  i.\n/ni.(H,y  of 
tMLRjcn  loiK  i/r,s/(  set  ofi'in  the  United  States.  Still  going  strong  at  86,  Lo- 
max has  lived  long  enough  to  see  his  field  recordings  reconstituted  by  Moby  as 
dance  hits-cum-advertising  jingles.  You  can  lell  from  the  O  Brother,  Where  Art 
Thou?  .soundtrack  thai  the  Coens  are  Lomax  freaks. 

Marshall  stack.  Monstrous  amplification  system  designed  to  put  out  massive 
guitar  sound  from  a  proscenium,  and,  quite  possibly,  to  make  up  for  musi- 
cians' penile  shortcomings.  The  Marshall  stack  is  built  from  numerous  rows 
of  squat  amplifiers  sitting  atop  four-speaker  cabinets,  each  black-fronted  com- 
ponent bearing  the  scrolled  "Marshall"  logo.  Designed  in  1962  by  English- 
man Jim  Marshall  to  provide  rock  guitarists  with  dirty  tone  and  devilish 
torque,  the  stack  has  served  the  Rock  God  needs  of  everyone  from  Jimi  Hen- 
drix  and  Pete  Townshend  to  Van  Halen  and  Guns  N'  Roses.  In  my  fanta.sies  I 
am  Sla.sh.  a  screaming  crowd  before  me  and  a  Marshall  stack  behind  me. 

McGee,  Alan.  Knob-headed,  grandiose  Scotsman  best  known  for  founding 
Creation  Records,  independent  home  to  ineffectual  guitar-pop  dreamers. 
After  Sony  bought  into  his  company,  McGee  scored  his  sole  legitimate  suc- 
cess by  signing  Oasis-  the  band  that  symbolized  Britpop  at  its  mid-1990s, 
cocaine-fueled  apogee  and  gave  the  headline-hun- 
gry McGee  direct  access  to  Tony  Blair.  The  con- 
sequent hubris  led  McGee  to  believe  he  could 
make  stars  of  no-hope  acts  and  revive  the  careers 
of  his  eaHy-80s  idols,  among  them  Kevin  Row- 
land of  Dcxy's  Midnight  Runners  and  Nick  Hey- 
ward  of  Haircut  100.  After  Creation  fizzled  in 
1999,  McGee  founded  the  even  more  precious 
Poptones  label,  which  specializes  in  new,  fringe- 
haired  Pow  I  R-POP  bands  and  "from  the  vaults"  ex- 
cavations of  forgotten  works  by  such  60s-pop 
Snob  favorites  as  curt  boettcher. 

Meters,  the.  Almost  unlistenably  funky  New  Or-  . .      .  .  _ 

leans  band,  led  by  Art  Neville  of  the  Neville  Broth-  '^'°"  '^'^^ee 

ers.  Ever  since  their  formation  in  the  late  1960s,  the  Meters  have  been  a 
connoisseur's  buy  rather  than  a  mainstream  attraction,  mainly  because  of  the 
algorithmic  complexity  of  their  music.  Nevertheless,  white  boys  Paul  Mc- 
Cartney and  Robert  Palmer  were  sufficiently  undeterred  to  record  with  them 
in  the  1970s,  and  Snob  arbiter  Damon  Albarn  of  Blur  showboats  his  Me- 
ters fandom.  The  melanin-deficient  Snob  monthly  moio  this  year  decreed 
the  Meters  "probably  the  funkiest  band  of  all  time." 

Morricone,  Ennio.  Prolific  Italian  composer  of  music  for  films,  most  notably  his 
old  schoolmate  Sergio  Leone's  famous  spaghetti  Westerns  A  Fistful  of  Dollars, 
Once  upon  a  Time  in  ihe  West,  and  Tlic  Good,  the  Bad  and  the  Ugly.  Though 
Momcone  continues  to  chum  out  scores  for  both  Hollywood  and  European 
movies,  it's  his  atmospheric  1960s  work  that  has  made  him  the  patron  saint  of 
such  upscale-Snob  mood-musicians  ;is  Portishead  and  Goldfrapp  (whose  icy- 
cool  chanteuse,  Allison  Goldfrapp,  thanks  "Ennio"  in  her  sleeve  notes). 
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Neumann  U47 


Neumann  U47.  German-made  microphone  beloved 
for  the  clarity  and  warmth  of  its  sound,  despite 
its  having  been  developed  from  a  model  used  by 
Hitler  at  Nazi  rallies.  Frank  Sinatra  would  not 
sing  a  word  without  his  U47.  which  he  called  a 
"Telly"  because  the  microphone  was  marketed 
by  Telefunken  in  the  United  States.  The  Beatles 
used  the  slightly  more  advanced  U48  on  Ahhey 
Road.  Although  a  modernized  version  of  the 
U47  is  widely  available,  studio-equipment  Snobs 
will  always  use  the  vintage  model,  with  its  reput- 
edly magical  VF-14  valve. 

"Now  sounds."  The  most  apropos  of  the  unofficial  umbrella  terms  for  the  mul- 
tiple permutations  of  mid-century  or  mid-century-imitative  soft  pop  current- 
ly in  Snob  vogue:  easy-listening,  loungecore,  space-age-bachelor-pad  music, 
JIMMY  webb's  songs  for  the  Fifth  Dimension,  just  about  anything  by  blirt 
BACH.4R.ACH,  etc.  A  problematic  term  in  that  it's  employed  contemptuous- 
ly in  some  quarters  and  with  rectorial  earnestness  in  others. 

Old-school.  Sometimes  spelled  old-skoal  Originally  a  discursively  valid  term 
that  functioned  as  the  hip-hop  equivalent  of  the  word  "classic"  in  rock,  de- 
noting a  performer  or  phenomenon  from  an  earlier  era  still  held  in  high  re- 
gard today:  Eric  B  and  Rakim  are  my  old-school  /«vm.  But  more  recently 
the  term  has  transmogrified  into  a  despicable  phraseological  device  em- 
ployed by  honkies  angling  for  hipster  credibility:  /  like  what  Stella  McCart- 
ney's doing,  but  I'm  much  more  into  old-school  Chloe. 

Plangent.  Standby  rock-crit  adjective  used  to  lend  a  magical  aura  to  any 
nonaggressive  guitar-based  music  (even  though  the  word's  primary  mean- 
ing is  "loud  and  resounding").  Presumably.  Snob  overlord  Elvis  Costello  is 
being  arch  in  calling  his  song-publishing  company  Plangent  Visions  Ltd. 
Stipe's  muffled  vocals  and  Buck's  chiming,  plangent  guitar  made  R.E.M.'s 
Murmur  <)«c  of  the  most  auspicious  debuts  of  the  1980s. 

Post-rock.  Amorphous  genre  bom  of  rock-crit  necessity  in  the  1990s,  mainly 
to  explain  to  a  skeptical  public  that  the  free-form,  slo-mo  noodlings  of  such 
semi-smart  strivers  as  Tortoise  and  Low  were  not  lazy,  unstructured  cop-out 
jams  but  the  music  of  the  21st  century. 

Prog.  Abbreviation  for  progressive  rock,  a  term  used  to  describe  the  single 
most  deplored  genre  of  postwar  pop  music,  inhabited  by  young  musicians 
who,  entranced  by  the  eclecticism,  elaborate  arrangements,  and  ostentatious 
filigrees  of  the  Beatles'  Sgt.  Pepper  era,  distorted  their  enthusiasm  into  a 
1970s  morass  of  eternal  song  suites  with  multiple  time  signatures,  ponder- 
ous space-cadet  or  medievalist  lyrics,  ridiculous  capes  and  headpieces,  and 
an  overall  wretched  bigness  of  sound,  staging,  and  hair.  But  while  prog's 
most  egregious  culprits  (ELP,  Yes,  Jethro  Tull,  Rush)  are  easy  objects  of 
ridicule,  the  postmodernist  penchant  for  rummaging  through  every  single 
chapter  of  rock's  past  has  made  even  these  bands  worthy  of  Snob  investiga- 
tion and  adulation.  Radiohead's  "Paranoid  Android  "  is  prog  in  all  hut  name. 

Schifrin,  Lalo.  Modish  Argentinean  film  scorer,  second  only  to  ennio  mor- 
RicoNE  on  the  modern-cool  index.  Known  for  his  urgent,  suspense-stoking 
compositions  of  the  60s  and  70s  (for  Bullitt. 
Dirty  Harry.  Enter  the  Dragon,  and  the  TV  show 
Mannix.  among  other  commissions),  Schifrin 
found  his  status  among  postmodernist  Snobs  fur- 
ther enhanced  when  MTV-spawned  director 
Brett  Ratner  asked  him  to  score  1998's  surprise 
hit  Rush  Hour  Schifrin's  oeuvre  is  currently  get- 
ting the  lavish-repackage  treatment  from  Warner 
Bros.  That  orchestral  break  on  McCartney's  "Live 
and  Let  Die"  has  Schifrin  written  all  over  it. 

Silverhead.  Early-1970s  English  glam-rock  band  of 
no  discernible  talent  except  for  proving  that  any 
skinny  young  Englishman  milling  around  Los  An- 
geles in  that  era  could  shag  as  many  tasty  Amen- 
can  birds  as  he  desired;  as  such,  an  antecedent  of  the  current  quasi-glam 
band  Spacehog,  a  commercially  challenged  combo  from  Leeds  that  has  in- 
fihrated  the  New  York-L.A.  fashioniSta  set  and  ensorcelled  Liv  Tyler  into 
getting  engaged  to  one  of  its  members.  Silverhead  lead  vocalist  Michael  Des 
Barres  landed  the  ultimate  L.A.  groupie  trophy,  the  infamous  Miss 
Pamela— who  as  Pamela  Des  Barres  would  write  the  famous  memoir  I'm 
with  the  Band- dnd  later  achieved  an  acutely  mid-80s  kind  of  success  as  an 
actor  on  Miami  Wee  and  as  Robert  Palmer's  substitute  in  the  touring  ver- 
sion of  the  Power  Station. 

Soft  Boys,  the.  Recently  re-formed  semin.al  English  pop  group  of  the  late  70s 
that  was  the  launchpad  of  both  the  beloved  indie  eccentric  Robyn  Hitchcock 
and  the  bangs-wearing  guitarist  Kimberley  Rew,  who  went  on  to  help  found 
mid-80s  retro-popsters  Katrina  and  the  Waves.  Though  the  Soft  Boys'  sound 
was  a  genial  amalgam  of  s^D  B.ARRFTT-era  Pink  Floyd,  Byrdsian  ricken- 
BACKtR  jangle,  Lennonesque  wit,  and  captain  BtEEHEART-like  abandon,  it 
was  suicidally  ill-matched  to  the  Year  Zero  ethos  of  the  postpunk  era.  Fre- 
quently confused  by  novice  Snobs  with  the  soft  machine. 

Soft  Machine,  the.  siminai  English  psychedelic  group  of  the  late  60s  that 
was  the  launchpad  of  both  the  beloved  indie  eccentric  Robert  Wyatt  and 
the  foppish  pop  sybarite  Kevin  Ayers.  In  addition,  the  Soft  Machine's 
sometime  sax  player  Elton  Dean  was  the  person  from  whom  a  bespecta- 
cled aspiring  pop  star  named  Reginald  Dwight  pinched  half  of  his  stage 
name.  Though  their  heyday  ended  around  1971,  the  band  persisted  for  an- 
other 10  years  in  various  lineups  as  a  noodly  jazz-fusion  and  PROG  band. 
Frequently  confused  by  novice  Snobs  with  the  soft  boys. 

Sun  Ra,  Chicago-based  jazz  pianist  and  arranger  (real  name:  Herman  "Son- 
ny" Blount)  who  started  out  in  the  1950s  as  a  Thelonious  Monk  acolyte 
but  re-invented  himself  in  the  1960s  as  a  quasi-psychedelic  space-cadet 
bandleader.  Wearing  homeless-nut  threads  evocative  of  both  captain  beef- 
heart's  and  p-funk's  absurd  finery,  Sun  Ra  presided  over  an  "Arkestra" 


Lalo  Schifrin 


Technics  SL-1200 


that  played  noisy  free  jazz  for  two  or  three  generations  of  swaying  white 
druggie  congregants  at  summer  festivals.  He  died  in  1993. 

Technics  SH200  Mark  2.  Unassuming  turntable  that  began  its  life  as  a  hi-fi 
component  for  1972  Hef  aspirants,  but,  thanks  to  the  sturdiness  of  its  belt  drive, 
was  later  adopted  by  whiplash-wristed  club  D.J.'s,  who  linked  pairs  of  them  to 
a  mixer.  To  this  day,  the  SL-1200  is  the  prime  instrument  of  tumtablists  world- 
wide. Though  hip-hop  and  dance  music  tend  to  be  weak  spots  for  the  Rock 
Snob,  knowing  about  the  SL-1200  Mark  2  is  still  de  rigueur,  a  touchstone  of 
dance-culture  insiderism.  Dude!  I  just  got 
an  SL-1200  /<»•  the  apartment! 

Troggs,  the.  Atavistic  Brit  yokels  who  hit 
transatlantic  pay  dirt  in  1966  with  "Wild 
Thing."  a  prehensile  stomper  whose 
classic  status  was  confirmed  by  a  Jimi 
Hendrix  cover.  Led  by  the  splendidly 
monikered  Reg  Presley,  the  Troggs  went 
on  to  record  several  hits  of  surprising  del- 
icacy, one  of  which,  "Love  Is  All  Around,"  was  later  covered  by  R.E.M.  Reg 
and  his  coarse  mates  live  on  in  Snob  legend  througli  a  widely  circulated  bootleg 
known  as  "The  Troggs  Tape,"  12  minutes  of  60s-vintage,  potty-mouthed  squab- 
bling that  foreshadowed  both  Spinal  Tap  and  Oasis's  Gallagher  brothers. 

Troutman,  Roger.  Flamboyant  synth-funk  producer  and  leader  of  early-80s 
funk  band  Zapp,  best  known  for  its  quasi-underground  hits  "More  Bounce 
to  the  Ounce"  and  "Dance  Floor."  Troutman's  trademark  kitsch-futuristic 
sound  was  enhanced  by  his  Framptonesque  processing  of  his  vocals 
through  a  vocoder,  which  he  referred  to  as  a  "Ghetto  Robot."  Though  his 
career  was  resuscitated  by  his  appearance  on  Dr.  Dre  and  Tupac's  1996  hit, 
"California  Love,"  Troutman  died  tragically  three  years  later  when  he  was 
gunned  down  by  his  brother-manager,  who  then  committed  suicide. 

Van  Zandt,  Townes.  Lanky  Texan  singer-songwriter  in  the  country-folk  idiom 
who,  like  gram  parsons,  exuded  a  hard-drinkin',  ramblin'-man  aura  de- 
spite coming  from  a  wealthy  family.  Best  known  for  his  song  "Pancho  and 
Lefty,"  a  huge  country  hit  for  Willie  Nelson  and  Merle  Haggard  in  1981, 
Van  Zandt  the  performer  never  rose  above  cult-artist  status,  and  died  a 
H.ARRV  NiLSSON-like  alcohol-related  death  in  the  1990s.  Frequently  confused 
by  novice  Snobs  with  eccentric  L.A.  scenester  van  dyke  parks,  immolated 
Lynyrd  Skynyrd  singer  Ronnie  Van  Zant,  and  Springsteen  sideman/So;)ra- 
nos  actor  Steven  Van  Zandt,  none  of  whom  is  anything  like  him. 

Vocoder.  Timeless  cyberpop  gadget  used  to  distort  the  human  voice  into  a  cold, 
robotic  bleat.  Invented  as  a  linguistics  aid  in  1939,  the  Vocoder  first  achieved 
rock  prominence  when  middling  Anglo-popper  Peter  Frampton  sang  into 
one  on  tour  in  the  mid-70s.  Result:  the  global  smash  Frampton  Cotnes  Alive. 
The  Vocoder  was  used  archly  on  Laurie  Anderson's  "O  Superman"  and  Neil 
Young's  Tratxs  album,  put  to  extensive  80s-funk  use  by  Zapp's  ROGER  trout- 
man, and  revived  as  a  kitsch  crutch  on  Madonna's  "Music." 

Vox  AC-30.  Handsome  but  puny  British-manufactured  amplifier-speaker  that 
first  gained  attention  during  the  Beatles'  early,  scream-drenched  appearances 
in  America.  Cheap  and  eminently  portable,  the  AC-30  became  standard  is- 
sue among  the  hordes  of  American  garage  bands  that  arose  in  the  British  In- 
vasion's wake.  (The  amp  is  recognizable  on  old  Shindig  episodes  by  the  criss- 
cross gilt  pattern  on  its  woven  brown  speaker  cloth.)  Among  the  purists  who 
maintain  fealty  to  the  modest,  tube-generated  sound  of  the  AC-30  is,  sur- 
prisingly, guitarist  Brian  May  of  the  bombast  purveyors  Queen.  My  AC-30  is 
old  and  battered,  but  you  just  can't  beat  that  warm,  intimate  sound. 

White  label.  Industry  term  for  an  advance  promotional  copy  of  a  new  song,  so 
named  for  the  unadorned  white  labels  slapped  on  early  pressings  of  12-inch 
vinyl  singles.  White  labels  are  the  bread  and  butter  of  newness-obsessed  club 
D.J.'s,  whose  worst  nightmare  is  to  appear  three  seconds  behind  the  times. 
Right,  after  we  finish  snorting  this  Charlie,  let's  go  down  the  club,  mate;  my  mate 
Gavin  k  D.J.-ing  and  he's  got  a  stack  q/"  white  labels /re.?/;  in  from  New  York. 

Wilson,  Dennis.  Strikingly  handsome  middle  brother  of  the  Beach  Boy  Wil- 
sons. Long  suspected  of  being  a  marginally  talented  surfer-stoner  dude  who 
was  merely  along  for  the  ride  with  genius  older  brother  brian  wilson  and 
golden-voiced  kid  brother  Carl— though  nominally  the  group's  drummer,  he 
often  ceded  his  sticks  to  wrecking  crew  stalwart  Hal  Blaine— Dennis  sur- 
prised fans  when,  as  a  novice  songwriter  in  the 
late  1960s,  he  ably  crafted  emotionally  fraught 
ballads;  his  out-of-print  1977  solo  album.  Pacific 
Ocean  Blue,  is  a  major  cause  celebre  among 
Snobs.  An  even  more  tragic  figure  than  mentally  ill 
sibling  Brian,  Dennis  befriended  Charles  Manson 
and  facilitated  his  entree  into  the  1960s  L.A.-rock 
artistocracy,  and  he  died  in  1983  in  penurious, 
booze-addled  circumstances,  ironically  by  drowning 
in  the  Beach  Boys'  beloved  Pacific.  The  title  of  a  re- 
cent Dennis  biography,  Tlie  Real  Beach  Boy,  neatly 
encapsulates  the  fervent  ethos  of  Dennis  Snobs. 

Wire.  Gaunt  Anglo-punks  whose  jerky  1977  debut,  _^       .   ^^.. 

Pink  Flag  crammed  22  ascetic  tunes  into  less  than  l^ennis  Wilson 

40  minutes  and  cemented  the  word  "angular"  in  the  rock-crit  lexicon.  The  ex- 
panded vision  and  musicality  of  Wire's  two  subsequent  albums  made  the 
band  a  cred-building  name-drop  for  the  decades  to  come.  (The  second-tier 
Britpop  band  Elastica  was  so  Wire-influenced  that  it  was  legally  required  to 
hand  over  songwriting  royalties.)  True  to  the  punk  ethic.  Wire  disbanded  in 
1980,  declaring  itself  artistically  mined  out,  but  broke  the  mystique  by  re- 
forming six  years  later  for  an  extended  and  inauspicious  second  fling. 

Yd  La  Tengo.  Precious,  N  PR-friendly  Velvet  Underground-lite  trio  from  Hobo- 
ken,  New  Jersey,  anchored  by  the  husband-and-wife  team  of  former  rock 
critic  Ira  Kaplan  and  drummer  Georgia  Hubley.  Routinely  praised  by 
Snob  critics  for  its  "tuneful  din"  or  "atonal  dream  pop,"  Yo  La  Tengo  is  in 
fact  a  cautionary  tale  of  what  happens  when  rock  critics  form  bands.  And 
that  was  Yo  La  Tengo  here  on  listener-supported  WNYC . . . 
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Throughout  a  decade  of  stagflation  and  gas  lines,  the 
music  somehow  kept  getting  . . .  easier.  The  Captain  & 
Tennille  were  perfectly  emblematic  of  the  Marin/ 
Maxwell's  Plum/fern-bar  milieu,  which  reminded  us  that  if  we 
said  a  little  prayer  it  would  all  turn  out  O.K.  This  month,  the 
duo  has  an  encounter  session  with  George  Wayne  to  rap  about 
those  ever  present  hats,  their  influential  TV  show,  and  that  Ike 
Turner  rumor. 

George  Wayne:  Hey,  kids.  How's  life  on  the  chitlin  circuit  for  the 
Captciin  &  Tennille? 

Toni  Tennille:  Pretty  good.  We  live  up  in  northern  Nevada,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains.  We  have  five  acres  there.  I  am  the  am- 
bassador for  the  arts  for  the  state  of  Nevada,  so  I  go  around 
promoting  the  wonderful  arts  that  we  have  there. 
The  Captain:  I'm  concentrating  my  efforts  on  the  Inter- 
net. I  have  a  concept  called  SurferzRule.com,  a  portal 
and  home  base  for  entertainers,  anyone  with  a  gift  for 
the  arts. 

G.W.  Nineteen  seventy-five—the  year  the  American 
Psychological  Association  officially  removed  homo- 
sexuality from  its  list  of  mental  disorders.  Tlie  .same 
year  that  Jaws  terrorized  audiences,  and  the  Vietnam 
War  drew  its  la.st  breath,  the  Zeitgeist  demanded  a  tune 
like  "Love  Will  Keep  Us  Together."  Do  you  remember  what 
you  wore  to  the  Grammys  that  year,  Toni? 
T.  This  was  at  a  time  when  we  were  just  starting  our 
career.  I  remember  going  to  the 
Grammys  and  having  my  first 
gown  ever  made  for  that  night.  It 
was  a  yellow  chiffon.  I  felt  very, 
very  special.  And  I  do  remember 
that  Stevie  Wonder  an- 
nounced the  winner, 
and  he  read  it  in 
Braille.  And  I  re- 
member that  Joan 
Baez  was  the 
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The  Captain  &  Tennille 

with  muskrat — an 

homage  to  their  1976 

hit,  "Muskrat  Love." 
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one  who  had  to  hand  the  Grammy  to  us.  She  appeared  to  be 
very  upset  by  the  choice.  Our  record  company  had  no  clue  that 
we  would  win,  and  they  had  not  planned  any  kind  of  party  for 
us  after  the  Grammys.  And  when  we  won,  they  finally  came 
over  and  said,  "Can  you  come  over  to  such  and  such  a  place, 
where  we'll  have  a  little  drink  to  toast  this?" 

G.W.  And  of  course  the  Captain  wore  one  of  his  signa- 
ture hats. 
T.C.  Absolutely. 

G.W.  What,  do  you  have  a  house  in  Lake  Tahoe 
just  for  those  hats? 

T.C.  I  didn't  really  collect  them,  but  it  sort  of  be- 
came: Without  the  hat  what  am  I? 

G.W.  Which  was  vital  to  hide  the  lack  of 
hair 

T.C.  Absolutely. 

T.  We  were  even  in  Rome  once 
and  were  going  to  go  into  the 
Sistine  Chapel.  And  they  told 
Daryl  he  had  to  take  his  hat 
off,  and  we  did  not  go  into  the 
Sistine  Chapel. 
G.W.  But  what's  the  D.L.S.  on  the 
Captain  &  Tennille? 
T.  The  what? 

G.W.  77?f  dirty  little  secret.  Didn't  the  Captain 
once  walk  in  on  Tennille  making  out  with 
Ike  Turner? 
T.  With  who? 
T.C.  Ike  Turner. 

T.  No,  I'm  sorry.  I  wish  we  could  come 
up  with  something  like  that  for  you. 
G.W.  Toni.  I  wouldn't  believe  you,  even  if 
your  tongue  were  notarized.  "Do  that  to  me 
one  more  time.  Once  is  never  enough  with 
a  man  like  you."  That  sounds  like  S&M 
foreplay  to  G.  W.  That  was  the  secret  to  the 
Captain  &   Tennille— R-rated  lyrics  sugar- 
coated  with  G-rated  melodies? 
T.  The  truth  is  not  as  interesting  as  you'd   "i 
like  it  to  be.  I  wrote  that  song  because  I  was   ^ 
thinking  about  the  first  time  Daryl  ever   £ 
kissed  me.  And  when  he  did,  the  thought   "^ 
that  went  through  my  mind  was:  I  can't  wait    " 
r  him  to  do  that  again.  ; 

.W.  And  your  TV  variety  show  has  been  hailed  :: 
a  visioruny  blueprint  for  talk  shows  today. 
T.C.  And  the  record  company  [A&M]  didn't    ' 
want  us  to  do  it.  They  felt  that  if  people  saw   < 
you  on  TV  every  week  they  wouldn't  buy  your    ^ 
records.  And  today  we're  in  crossword  puzzles.    ^ 
T.  Television  is  incredibly  powerful.  I  meet  so    j 
many  people  who  still  tell  me  that  they  used    j 
to  watch  our  show  when  they  were  kids,    i 
It  meant  a  lot  to  a  lot  of  people.  5 

G.W.  Thank  you,  darlings.  Let's  do   2 
the  titne  warp  again  someday,     i 
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ressed  in  his  trademark  polka-dot  bow  tie,  pin-striped  dress 
shirt,  and  white  bucks  and  surrounded  by  memorabilia  collected  over  a 
long  career  as  one  of  the  music  industry's  most  astute  and  original 
critics.  Billboard  editor  in  chief  Timothy  White,  49,  reflects  on  a  life  spent 
championing  underdogs  and  taking  front- 
runners  to  task.  Such  as  the  time  he 
devoted  an  installment  of  his  weekly  column, 
"Music  to  My  Ears,"  to  promoting  a  benefit 
CD  for  victims  of  domestic  violence  and 
denouncing  misogyny  in  popular  music,  a 
stand  that  earned  him  a  taunting  name  check 
on  Eminem's  Tire  Marshall  Mathers  LP 
("Gimme  the  mic  /  let  me  recite  /  till  Timothy 
White  /  pickets  outside  the  Interscope  offices  every  night").  "I  think  any 
critic  hopes  for  a  response,"  White  says  of  the  gibe.  "And  it's  actually 
fascinating,  because  it  makes  me  kind  of  the  unwelcome  guest  on  the 
record."  White,  a  veteran  of  Crawdaddy,  Musician,  and  Rolling  Stone 
magazines,  has  also  written  social  biographies  of  Brian  Wilson  {The 
Nearest  Faraway  Place)  and  Bob  Marley  {Catch  a  Fire,  currently  in  its 
fourth  edition).  For  his  latest  book,  on  James  Taylor,  Long  Ago  and  Far 
Away,  he  traced  the  rangy  folksinger's  ancestry  back  400  years  in  an 
effort  to  better  understand  his  life  and  music.  "The  whole  point  of  the 
book,"  White  says,  "is  that  James  Taylor  spent  his  career  writing  songs 
about  a  family  history  he  had  no  knowledge  of  But  blood  will  tell." 
White  is  no  Luddite,  but  he  relies  on  a  decidedly  analog  method  of 
storing  phone  numbers.  "This  is  Joni  Mitchell's,  which  I  have  to  call  after 
six  o'clock  today,"  he  says,  pointing  to  a  little  yellow  Post-it  note  taped  to 
his  desk.  "This  is  George  Harrison's  office  and  his  home  number  and 
fax  and  things,  and  Ravi  Shankar  too."  Also  represented  among  the 
scattered  cheat  sheets  are  singer-songwriter  Cindy  Bullens,  Just  Shoot  Me 
star  Wendie  Malick,  and  the  Eagles'  Don  Henley.  "Nothing  stays  here 
for  long,"  he  cautions.  "I'll  rip  these  things  up."  Just  then,  the  phone 
rings.  "That's  my  friend  Mitch  Glazer,"  White  says,  referring  to  Kelly 
Lynch's  screenwriter  husband,  whose  number  pops  up  on  a  surprisingly 
high-tech  caller-ID  display.  "I'll  call  him  back.  That's  one  of  the  two 
people  I  talk  to  every  day— him  and  my  wife."  — michael  hogan 


HERB  ALPERT 


20th  Century  Day  by  Day 

(DK  Publishing); 

Trumpet  Blues:  The  Life  of 

Harry  James,  by  Peter  J.  Levinson 

(Oxford);  The  Reader,  by 

Bernhard  Schlink  (Vintage). 

"If  I  could  only  stop  one-click 

buying,  1  could  finish  the  pile  of 

books  on  my  nightstandl" 


DON  HO 


The  Cancer  Cure  That  Worked!, 

by  Barry  Lynes  (Marcus). 

"People  are  always  asking  me  how 

I  stay  so  healthy  and  energetic. 

Besides  the  healing  power  of  laughter 

and  music  that  I  share  with  my  fans 
and  friends  at  our  show,  I  also  keep  my 

mind  open  to  unorthodox  ideas 

about  maintaining  health.  Right  now  I 

am  curious  about  this  book." 
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The  new  album  from  Grammy  Award 
winner  Shelby  Lynne. 


-mmMShi^, 


Available  November  13,  2001  at::S; 


BORDERS 


books-music*movi:es-cafe 


www.shelbylynnexom 
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A  UNIvrUSAI-  MUSIL  COMPANY 
JIJDI   IHL  ISLAND  DIF   JAM  MUSIC  CKOUI'      IM.ANU 
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NfW  YORK  SOUTHvepAST  PLAZA  HOUSTON   LAS  VEGAS  SAN  FRANCISCO  (OPENING  SOON) 
WASHINGTON  L5.C.  CHEVY  CHASE     TEL  1 .800.832  3485 
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VANITY  FAIR 


iMUMMuuiMiiiiiiiniimniwH— BHi—i— 


FROM  THE  PROSE  OF  LEONARD  COHEN  TO  THE  POSE 

OF  ROD  STEWART,  FROM  THE  CEREBRAL  COOL  OF  MAX  ROACH  TO  THE  HEARTFELT  HEAT 

OF  LUCINDA  WILLIAMS,  FROM  THE  COUNTRY  LORE  OF  JOHNNY  CASH 

O  THE  URBAN  MYTH  OF  DEBORAH  HARRY,  FROM  THE  MIX  OF  DJ  SHADOW  TO  THE  MAX  OF  U2, 

IT'S  A  STRAIGHT  55  SHOTS  TO  A  MUSIC  PORTFOLIO  THAT  RESONATES  WITH  SOUND. 
3RTRAITS  BY  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ,  HERB  RITTS,  BRUCE  WEBER,  DAVID  LaCHAPELLE,  JONAS  KARLSSON, 
RUVEN  AFANADOR,  WIILIAM  CLAXTQN,  AN.T0N  CORBIJN,  DANNY  CLINCH, 
SAM  JONES,  BRIGITTE  LACOMBE,  GEORGE  LANGE,  ANTOINE  LE  GRAND,  AND  RANKIN 


:v-:    "^  THENIGHTHAWK  y$     ■'■:^.' 

Musician,  songwriter,  actor.  '}^f'        ;'  ' 

Eighteen  albums;  two  Grammys.  -i^-y 

In  a  press  release  put  out  at  the  time  of  his  1973  debut  albu'rt. 
Closing  Time,  Tom  Waits  claimed  he  was  born  in  the 
backseat  of  a  Yellow  Cob,  emerging  in  need  of  a  shove  and  shouting, 
"Times  Square  and  step  on  it!"  Well,  who's  to  doubt  him? 
Everything  about  Waits  defies  rational  thought:  the  shock  of  hair;  the  schizo 
array  of  battered  voices  and  personae;  the  self-styled 
"bone  music"  that  incorporates  pump  organ,  junkyard-salvaged  objets, 
and  slack-tuned  guitar.  Forever  evoking  a  flea-bitten  world 
of  spilled  Popov  flasks,  torn  mattress  ticking,  and  neon  glore-omong  his  album 
titles  are  Nightbawks  at  the  Diner  and  Heartotfack  ond  Vine- 
Waits  has  alchemized  the  seedy  into  the  sublime  for  more  than  25  years. 
One  wonders  if  he  was  peeved  or  perversely 
pleased  when  his  latest  release.  Mule  Variations,  won  a  Grammy 
last  year  for  best  contemporary  folk  album. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz 

at  the  In  the  Pocket  Studio  in  Forestville,  California, 

on  May  18,2001. 
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HE  IDEALISTS 

Larry  Mullen,  the  Edge,  Bono,  and  Adam  Claytpii: 
the  greatest  working  rock  'n'  roll  band.     .'.' 


^eople  who  were  born  way  back  in  the  1960s  know  thot  there  was  a  time 
:,  which  formed  in  1 978,  was  a  postpunk  underground  favorite.  For  the  younger  folk, 
<      it  sometimes  seems  that  the  Irish  quartet  sprang  fully  formed  from  an  arena  stage  at 
Red  Rocks  in  Colorado.  Bono,  the  Edge,  Clayton,  and  Mullen  have  been  wowing  fans  more  than  80,000 
^  at  a  time  since  1 987,  when  their  Joshua  Tree  album,  with  its  anguished  anthems 

"|ff'P''''*"°'  '°"9'"9  and  fire-in-the-belly  political  and  personal  laments,  landed  them  on  the  cover  of  Time 

and  launched  them  onto  the  football-field  circuit  in  earnest.  Novf,  after  the  band's 
decade-long  foray  into  irony,  fans  are  welcoming  back  "the  old  U2"  on  its  current  Elevation  Tour,  in  support 

of  last  year's  bracing  All  That  You  Can't  Leave  Behind.  But  U2  todqy.is  no  mere  redux. 
^■?  ^1^'"***°''  °^  spiritually  tormented  singles  such  as  "Where  the  Streets  Hove'isio  Name,"  U2  led  off 
K    *.~ '  '  its  current  round  of  surefire  hits  with  the  enlightened-afr^ady 

I  "Beautiful  Day."  What's  this?  Has  Bono  finally  found  what  he'.S  tcjoking  for? 

■  "TJjIj  Photographed  by  Rankin  at  the  Hilton  Towers  •..•  •' 

in  Chicago  on  May  15,  2001.  %'. 
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LABELLE 


-:^rs- 


;.'> ""  i-'v'. 


Hona  rtendryx,  Sarah  Dash,  and  Patti  LoBelle,  reunited. 

Six  albums;  three  vibrarit  solo  careers,  yielding  32  albums;  one  cookbook  featuring  Geechee  Geechee  fa  Ya  Gumbo. 

"I  just  knew  it  sounded  cute."— Patti  LoBelle,  on  not  understanding  the  racy  French  lyrics  of  "Lady  Marmalade." 

^When  Patti  LoBelle  and  the  Bluebelles  (1962-69)  metamorphosed  into  Labelle  (1969-77)  and  traded  in  their  matching  cardigans  ■' 

and  bouffont  wigs  for  silver  lame  space  suits  and  studded  breastplates,  it  looked  like  the  death  of  the  traditional 

ihrfee-gtrl,  three-gown  group.  Live,  there  wos  nothing  like  Labelle:  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  Patti  descended  from  the  ceiling  wearing 

a  20-foot  train  of  orange  ond  block  feathers.  Nona  wrote  most  of  the  songs— spirited,  sexy,  socially  aware  onthems- 

ond  Soroh  was  a  four-and-a-half-octave  belter  and  a  girl-next-door  beouty.  But  it  was  a  Creole  prostitute  who  would  fake  Labelle 

to  the  top  of  the  charts.  A  quarter<entury  before  Christina  Aguilera,  Lil'  Kim,  Mya,  and  Pink  were  spending  their 

soj'rs  vou!ez-vous  coucher-in',  Potti,  Soroh,  and  Nona  were  the  (pardon  our  French)  "badass  girls"  of  "Lady  Mormolode"— 

even  if  they  didn't  originally  know  what  the  lyrics  meant. 

Photographed  by  Ruven  Afonador  in  New  York  City  on  June  21,  2001. 
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Producer,  label  head,  cross-pollinator  of^enres,  avowed 

— — -,,  Upwards  of  70  albums  produced;  one  Gti 

it's  the  musical  equivalent  of  the  multinational  conglomerate  that  originated 

as  0  Lower  East  Side  pushcart:  Def  Jam  Records,  the  label  that 

commercialized  hip-hop  and  made  it  a  worldwide  cultural  force,  began  its  life  in  Rick  Rubin's 

New  York  University  dorm  room.  The  label  was  the  dream  of  Rubin,  a  headbanger 

from  suburban  Long  Island,  and  Russell  Simmons,  o  hip-hop  kid  from  Queens.  Though  their  partnership 

lasted  only  about  seven  years  in  the  1980s,  it  was  o  fruitful  and  paradigm-shifting  one, 

launching  the  careers  of  LL  Cool  J,  the  Beastie  Boys,  and  Public  Enemy,  and  effecting  the  landmark 

collaboration  between  Aerosmith  and  Run-DMC  on  "Walk  This  Way"-a  song  whose 

improbably  winning  rock-rap  fusion  symbolized  the  magical  symbiosis  between  Rubin  and  Simmons. 

Since  then,  Rubin  has  redefined  himself  as  the  founder-president  of  American  Recordings 

(formerly  Def  American,  but  Rubin  dropped  the  "Def"  when  he  decided  the  term  hod  become  passe,  staging 

an  elaborate  mock  funeral  for  the  word  in  1993)  and  as  rock  production's  Mr.  Eclectic. 
Among  his  credits:  Johnny  Cash's  stripped-down  American  Recordings;  all  three  of  the  Red  Hot  Chili  Peppers' 
mature-period  albums  (Blood  Sugar  Sex  Magik,  One  Hot  Minute,  Colifornicat/on); 
and  albums  by  Slayer,  AC/DC,  Tom  Petty,  Mick  Jogger,  Nusrat  Fateh  Ali  Khan,  and,  er,  Donovan. 
!  Next  up:  the  first  album  in  24  years  by  the  original  lineup  of  Black  Sabbath, 

I  and  Chris  Cornell's  collaboration  with  Tom  Morello,  Tim  Commerford,  and  Brad  Wilk  of 

I  Rage  Against  the  Machine.  By  the  way,  don't  be  intimidated  by  the 

Rasputin-Hell's  Angel  look:  Rick's  a  vegan,  has  produced  an  album  for  yoga  guru 
Krishna  Dos,  and  is,  according  to  friend  Chris  Rock,  "a  sweetheart." 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  at  his  home  -  .     'f 

in  Los  Angeles  on  June  14,  2001.  •^' 
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AL  GRPPW 

THE  SMOOTH  OPERATOR 

More  than  30  albums;  nine  Grammys; 

inducted  into  the  Rock  and  Roll  Hall  of  Fame  in  1995. 

In  the  early  1 970s,  soul  man  Al  Green  hit  a  musical 

hot  streak  of  improbable  length  and  impossible  beauty.  With  his  pour- 

some-sugar-on-me  voice  underpinned  by  the  gutbucket 

productions  of  Willie  Mitchell,  Green  caressed  the  nation's  G  spot  like  no 

other  before  or  since.  Grown  ladies  screamed  like  teenyboppers 

when  Al  performed  hits  such  as  "Tired  of  Being  Alone,"  "Let's  Stay  Together,"  and 

"Love  and  Happiness";  grown  men  thanked  him  for  providing  the 
ultimate  foreplay  device.  The  party  ended  in  late  '74  when  a  former  lover  scalded 

Green  with  boiling  grits  at  his  Memphis  home;  soon  thereafter  he  put 

his  voice  in  the  service  of  the  Lord,  abandoning  secular  sensuality  to  become  on 

ordained  pastor  and  gospel-music  star.  These  days  you  can  find  the 

Reverend  Al  most  Sundays  in  Memphis  at  the  Full  Gospel  Tabernacle  Church, 

blessing  his  flock  with  that  beatific  smile  and  those  heavenly  pipes. 

(Though  he's  worked  his  way  back  to  giving  the  occasional  secular  performance, 

too;)  This  fM|^ou  can  see  him  in  On  the  Line, 

..._ _.i_:^    °  Miramax  drama  tl^i^otures  Green  as  actor  and  draws 

I  romantic  inspirat1fe||jSrrt  his  timeless  oeuyre. 
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'^'S^^THE  DYNASTY 


Rosanne  Cash,  Johnny  Cash,  Joe  Carter,  \^      -; 

and  June  Carter  Cash.  .    . ■^>. 

JOHNNY:  89  albums;  more  than  100  charting  singles;  10  Grammys  and  26  nominations; 
,^  inducted  into  the  Rock  and  Roll  Hall  of  Fame  in  1 992,  Country  Music  Hall  of  Fame  in  1 980, 

y   -        ?  °"«J  Nashville  Songwriters  Hall  of  Fame  in  1977;  two  television  series  (1969,  1976). 

"^     7      ■  1^°^  ^°  yo"  describe  the  vast  impact  Johnny  Cash  has  had  on  American  music  of  every  stripe-folk, 

.^untry,  rock  'n'  roll,  and  even  hip-hop  (the  Beastie  Boys  sampled  his  "Folsom  Prison  Blues"  in  1989)?  Beginning  in  the  late  50s, 

'  -'V,  ^^len  he  recorded  such  hits  as  "I  Walk  the  Line"  at  Memphis's  Sun  Studio, 

1.9?.%-'^^'  *\°'  •"««"  excavating  the  eternal  souls  of  killers,  drunks,  and  underdogs  in  his  low-riding  baritone,  and  his  spare  recent 

-^  J,  5,.^  renditions  of  songs  by  Beck,  U2,  and  Nick  Cave  would  be  equally  at  home  in  the  Library  of  Congress  folk  archive 


or  o-n.a  rfiodern-rock  radio  playllst.  Daughter  Rosanne,  46,  a  reliable  Nashville  hit-maker  throughout  the  80s,  opted  in  the  following  -•    * 
oe^ade  for  stripped-down  arrangements  that  echoed  the  extraordinary  intimacy  of  her  sonqwritinq  on  such  critically  I    1 

nudprl  n  liiimc  r,t  (n*a,-,„,r  /room I  ^/^  r r^  i,«,^,,    ,.,      ,        .  .  ..'...         y  .     ^  '  .       \ 


■      .   ,  '       '  a ■"-/-•"/" '•^"""ic  I'.uaMYinc  1111-inun.ei  inrougnourrne  OU5,  oprea  in  me  following  ■ 

I      J     .11°  stripped-down  arrangements  that  echoed  the  extraordinary  intimacy  of  her  songwriting  on  such  critically  I 

lauded  albums  as  /ntenors  (1990)  and  70  Song  Demo  (1996).  She's  also  written  a  children's  book  and  an  acclaimed  collection  of 

short  stories,  and  her  newest  album.  Rules  of  Trove/,  is  due  out  in  February  June  Carter  Cash,  72,  who  released 
her  second  solo  album  m  1 999,  has  performed  over  the  years  with  Elvis  Presley,  husband  Johnny  and  her  mother,  aunt,  and  sisters,    | 

all  members  of  country  music's  founding  dynasty  the  Carter  Family.  (Seated  next  to  her  is  cousin  Joe  Carter, 
'  ^^"!Si££[P«"'«^)  J°'^^5  1 963  hit  "Ring  of  Fire"  was  actually  co-written  by  June,  as  an  ode  to  their  incendiary  and  inconveniently* 
''1e*    '"°^"'^t'  ^^''^^  serves  as  yet  another  example  of  how  Johnny  Cash  and  his 
xtraordlijary  fam%  w|illc  the  line,  between  country  and  rock,  confession  and  art,  heaven  and  hell. 

t\       ;■  Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz 

■   -      '  ^'    :°**WCarterhomestead  in  Hiltons,  Virginia,  on  June  20, 2001.  .'  j 
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TME  SONGBTRllvr; 

^  -Singers,  chicks  of  destiny. 

^^  ley're  the  thinking  woman's  answer  to  Britney,  Christina,  Jessica,  and  Mondy. 
iM}MI0^'^e  surprislWAmbrosia  Parsley,  of  the  wonderfully  original  group  Shivaree,  got  the  title  for  their  debut  album, 
Hfp  ■'''**'  '  Ougfitta  Give  You  a  Shot  in  fhe  Heod  for  Making  Me  Live  in  This  Dump,  from  a  line  in  Green  Acres. 

"'    Parsley  (her  real  name)  has  a  flair  for  infusing  hillbilly  life  with  cleverness,  Lucille  Boll  comedy,  and  self-deprecation  (a  foreign 
'il)!  concept  in  the  music  industry).  It's  a  credit  to  Nelly  Furtado's  hipster-Tinkerbell  charm  that  "I'm  Like  a  Bird, 

Jytfie  pop  anthem  of  2001,  was,  in  Furtado's  mind,  practically  on  afterthought.  It  was  not  only  the  last  song  she  wrote  for    - 
„,,,,.uji.   album  W/,oa,Ne//y.',  it  was  also  the  quickest.  Born  in  British  Columbia  of  Portuguese  descent,  she  delivers  an 
iWeitW^konai'funky  sound  that  struts  in  and  out  of  hip-hop,  trip-hop,  bossa  novfl,  and  reggae.  Leona  Naess  with  her  fresh-scrubbe 
pedigree  (tier  father  is  the  Norwegian  shipping  magnate  Arne^fOaess  and  her  former  stepmother  ,s  Diana  Ross)       j 
and  seemingly  effortless  talent,  may  be  the  Gwyneth  Paltrow.of  the  music  industry.  Often  compared  to  Edie  Brickell  and  Liz  Pha| 

on  her  easy-breezy„enormousfytffitchy  first  album,  Comafised,  takes  chick-in-the-bathtub  music  into  the  ||      _ 

realm  of  hope  and  possibility.  Her  best-songs^about  charming  rogues  and  flaky  jerks-put  young-female  heartache  into  perspective: 
it's  miserable  yet  kih4'6f  fun.  Aftpr  Kina  broke  awqy  froro-the  R&B  girl  group  Brownstone,  |ust  when  ghetto 
fobulousness  wos  startirt0to.grow^t^goJd.studded  ndls;  she  moVed  fearlessly  into  pop  with  a  raw-nerved  rock  edge. 
„/,:.,  .  D^0M^mgdn/itaf{o*»>Gfes  tftotrdnge  from  Parliament  to  Led  Zeppelin,  she  s  awm^ 

""''  '''Ml-'  not  afraid  to  belf  6«)t  the;4^ff6nt  d^claretj^^ijmrfeserved  for  the  Alanis  Morissettes  of  this  world.  JP| 
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THE  VIRTUOSOS 

Violinists.  '■ 

,^  ZUKERMAN:  two  Grammys  and  21  nominations;' 

one  National  Medal  of  Arts,  presented  by  Ronald  Reagan  in  1983; 
one  Leventritt  Competition  victory,  in. 1967. 

PERLMANflT^rammys  and  46  nominations;  four  Emmys;  six  appearances  on  Tfie  Ed  Sullivan  Show 

one  Leventritt  Competition  victory,  in  1964. 

wery  generation  of  Israeli  violinists  turns  out  to  be  as  good  as  the  country's  first,  Tel  Aviv  may  soon  stcn 

alongside  Salzburg  and  Vienna  in  the  annals  of  classical  music.  Both  Itzhak  Perlmon,  56,  and 
inchas  Zukerman,  53,  came  of  age  as  virtuosos  in  a  uniquely  nurturing  musical  environment  influence 
I    by  the  new  nation's  large  population  of  Eastern  European  immigrants.  Perlman,  beloved  as  much 
.  magnetic  personality  and  hearty  refusal  to  let  his  polio-afflicted  legs  slow  him  down  as  for  his  motchlel 
and  technique,  has  focused  on  his  massively  successful  solo  career,  drawing  frequent  comparisons 
to  the  great  Jascha  Heifetz.  Meanwhile,  Zukerman,  whose  debonair  demeanor  and  ready  wit  belie  his  bou 
energy  and  artistic  commitment,  has  branched  out  in  a  remarkable  display  of  versatility,  taking  up  thei 
da,  chamber  music,  and  conducting-ond  excelling  at  all  three.  Zukerman  recently  divorced  actress  Tuesdcd/ 
Wmt         and  moved  to  Ottawa,  where  he  has  been  leading  the  National  Arts  Centre  Orchestra  with  a 
^■volutionary  zeal  since  1998.  Perlman  has  also  taken  up  the  baton,.jficantl;tiiccepting  a  post  as  princip 
^H  guest  conductor  of  the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  is  on  the  faculty  of  the 

^■Juilliard  School,  and  in  the  summer  he  teaches  and  conducts  at  the  Perlman  Music  Program,  which  wat- 
founded  by  his  wife,  Toby.  But  fiddle  fanatics  can  rest  assured:  opening 
ir's  Mostly  Mozart  Festival  in  New  York,  these  two  longtime  friends  demonstrated 
that  their  onstage  chops  are  as  dazzling  as  ever. 

Photographed  by  Jonas  Karlsson  at  Lincoln  Center's  Avery  Fisher  Hall 
in  New  York  City  on  July  31,  2001. 
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ESA-PEKKA  SALONEN 

THE  LEm^tfe^^TlLSO 

Conductors. 

SALONEN:  six  Grammy  nominations;  nine 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic;  conducted  John 
Oscar-winning  score  for  The  Red  Violin. 

TILSON  THOMAS:  23  Grammy  nominations  and 
four  Grammys;  six  seasons  with  the  Son  Francisco  Symphony. 

The  so-called  Big  Five  American  orchestras 
may  all  reside  east  of  the  Mississippi  (in  Boston,  Chici 

Cleveland,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia 

but  on  the  West  Coast  two  adventurous  music  directors 

pointing  the  way  toward  a  bright  new  future 

for  classical  music  in  this  country.  On  the  surface, 

the  San  Francisco  Symphony's  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  56, 

and  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic's 

Esa-Pekka  Salonen,  43,  couldn't  be  more  different. 

A  born  showman  whose  grandparents  were  founders  of 

the  Yiddish  theater  in  New  York  and  socialized 

with  the  likes  of  George  Gershwin,  Tilson  Thomas— or  M.T.T., 

as  he  is  affectionately  known— relishes  his 

role  as  the  Bay  Area's  head  cheerleader  for  classical 

music,  bolstering  his  crossover  appeal  by  jamming  with 

the  Grateful  Dead.  Salonen,  a  native  of  Finland,  would  rather 

lead  clean  and  intellectually  rigorous  performances 

than  raise  the  roof,  and  even  took  a  yearlong 

sabbatical  from  the  swirl  of  Hollywood  in  2000  to  focus 

on  composing.  What  the  two  maestros  have 

in  common,  however,  in  addition  to  relative  youth,  energy, 

and  a  shared  passion  for  Mahler,  Stravinsky, 

and  American  music  of  the  20th  century,  is  a  rare  ability 

to  make  the  concert-hall  experience 

important  to  audiences  old  and,  most  of  all,  new. 

Photographed  by  Sam  Jones 

at  the  Ojai  Valley  Inn  &  Spa  in  Ojai,  California, 

on  June  4,  2001. 
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Darryl  Jenifer,  Paul  "HR"  Hudson,  Gary  "Dr.  Knciw"  Miller, 

■<  I  <  and  Earl  Hudson:  Rasta  punks.  '  ■■ 

it  _  , 

Thirteen  ofbums,  including  a  legendary  self-titled  debot  release  that 
"^^  was  long  available  only  on  cassette. 

"'"  "'<  wrap  your  brain  around  the  contradictions  inherent  in  Bad  Brains— or  Soul  Brains, 

ly've  called  themselves  since  1998.  In  1979,  singer  Paul  "HR"  Hudson,  his 
iarl,  guitarist  Gary  "Dr.  Know"  Miller,  and  bassist  Darryl  Jenifer  gave  up  experimenting 
with  jazz  fusion  and  formed  an  all-black  punk  bandiin  the  nearly  all-white        L.  i 


\ji  »TU3iiiiiyiuii,  Ly.\_.  luMijy  us  Tiieir  yuiaing  principle    posmve  menial  arriTuae,    c 

o  concept  1 8-year-old  HR  discovered  in  a  book  by  thil  white  Depression-era 

capitalist  Napoleon  Hill,  Bad  Brains  played  music  that  was  faster,  more  ferocious,  more  dangerous  and  explosively 

passionate  than  anything  that  had  come  before  it.  Bad  Brains  has  been  credited  with 

inventing  hardcore,  but  the  band  soon  branched  out  into  reggae  and  metal,  two  decidedly  unhardcore  genres. 

M.«-«™,     Bad  Brains  has  never  had  a  gold  record,  partly  because  HR's  often  erratic 

fled  to  his  arrests  for  battery  and  drug  possession,  frequent  bond  breakups,  and  all-around 
I'  poor  relations  with  record  companies.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  these  guys-who  have 
ced  bands  as  diverse  as  the  Beastie  Boys,  Fugazi,  Living  Colour,  PO.D.,  and  Mos  Def's  Black 

Jack  Johnson  (for  which  Dr.  Know  plays  guitar)-are  still  playing  together  - -— ..  _ 

under  any  name  may  be  proof  that  there  is  a  Jah. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  in  New  York  City 
Ifc  on  June  7,  2001. 
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MORRIS, 

TOMMY  MOTTOLA. 

tAe  MUSIC  MEN 

Epwer  brokers. 


ji^  *     "■  Early  Brushes  with  music  immortality:  I 

^  MORRIS:  co-wrote  the  Chiffons'  1966  single  "Sweet  Talkin'  Guy";  produced  Brownsville        i 
Station's  1973  juvenile-delinquent  favorite,  "Smokin'  in  the  Boy's  Room." 

^         MOTTOLA:  recorded  two  forgettable  45s  as  T.  D.  Valentine;  was  a  subject  of  the  I 

1 976  Dr.  Buzzard's  Original  Savannah  Band  hit  "Cherchez  la  Femme/  i 

Se  Si  Bon"  ("Tommy  Mottolo  lives  on  the  road  . . .  "). 

GRUBMAN:  a\  age  1 1,  sang  show  tunes  on  NBC's  Horn  &  Hardart  Children's  Hour  '** 

("They'd  send  a  limo,  a  car  and  driver,  to  Brooklyn!").  Then  his  voice  changed.  1 

Today  they're  the  three  most  powerful  men  in  the  music  biz.  As  C.E.O.  of  Universal  Music  Group, )  i 
Morris,  60,  runs  the  world's  largest  music  company.  Mottolo,  50,  a  former 
talent  manager,  heads  Sony  Music,  the  second-biggest.  Between  them  they  control  40  percent        l 
of  the  global  music  market,  including  artists  ranging  from  Andrea  Bocelli,  Eminem, 
U2,  and  Shonia  Twain  (U.M.G.)  to  Celine  Dion,  Bob  Dylan,  Michael  Jackson,  and  Destiny's  Childk     y 
(Sony).  And  it's  their  good  friend  Grubman  they  rely  on  to  negotiate  their 
$10-million-a-year  contracts.  The  58-year-old,  Yiddish-spouting  rainmaker  is  the  man  who 
makes  the  deals  that  moke  the  news-Whitney  Houston's  recent 
$100  million  Arista  contract,  for  one.  Grubman  represents  everyone  in  the  industry 

from  Morris,  Mottolo,  and  David  Geffen  to  Elton  John,  Madonna,  '■[ 

and  Sean  Combs,  billing  $  10  million  a  year.  Not  bad  for  a  guy  who  finished  at  the  ] 

*  bottom  of  his  Brooklyn  Law  School  class.  ' 

Photographed  by  Jonas  Karlsson  in  New  York  City  11 

on  August  6,  2001.  |     ^ 


JILL  S^j^£  NATURAL  WOMAN 

Singer,  songwriter. 

One  platinum  album;  co-wrote  the  hit  single 
"You  Got  Me"  for  the  Roots. 

It  took  nerve  to  name  last  year's  debut  album 
»Vho  Is  Jill  Scott?  Yet  the  question  gets  to  something  essential: 

Scott  is  a  singer  who  makes  you  stop  and  wonder. 

Like  Patti  Smith,  she  was  a  poet  before  she  was  a  performer. 

Listening  to  her  lyrics-sometimes  clever, 

sometimes  blunt  (if  you  don't  want  to  learn  about  the 

ffect  of  collard  greens  on  her  digestive  system,  don't  listen  too 

closely)-can  be  a  sensory-overload  experience. 
Jut  she  sells  her  stuff  with  a  supple  voice  and  an  astonishingly 

mature  singing  style  (especially  given  that  Scott  has 

been  singing  outside  the  safety  of  her  shower  for  only  three 

years).  Though  she  has  been  lumped  in  with  such 

neo-soul  artists  as  Maxwell  and  Erykah  Badu,  Scott 

reminds  us  that  true  soul  music  isn't 
about  just  copping  a  style.  The  art  is  in  revelation. 

Photographed  by  Herb  Ritts  in  Phoenix 
on  July  30,  2001. 


LUC.NDA  W.L44^§ 


^HEStORYTELLER 

Singer,  songwriter,  genius. 
Six  albums;  two  Grommys. 

For  the  better  part  of  20  years,  Lucinda  Williams's 

country-infused  rock  was  a  well-kept  secret. 

Since  the  release  of  her  1979  debut,  RomWing  on  My  Mind,  critics 

and  an  ever  growing  army  of  dedicated  fans  had 

lovingly  thought  of  her  as  the  best  songwriter  nobody  was  listening  to. 

That  quickly  changed  in  1 998,  when  the  Louisiana 
native's  fifth  album.  Cor  Wheels  on  a  Gravel  Road,  went  gold  and  won 

Williams  a  Grammy  for  best  contemporary  folk  album. 

-  The  secret  was  out;  Williams  is  now  widely  considered  one  of  the  best 

songwriters  around.  The  momentum  from  Cor  Wheels 

Carried  over  to  her  latest  release.  Essence,  a  haunting  work  full  of 

yearning  and  hopelessness,  which  just  might  be  the  definitive 

breakup  album  of  the  year.  The  fact  that  she  was  born  to  a  renowned 

poet.  Miller  Williams,  and  an  accomplished  pianist 

mother  explains  her  unparalleled  ability  to  fuse  words  and  music. 

But  it's  her  voice  that's  her  secret  weapon:  delicate 

but  powerful,  raw  yet  refined,  felt,  not  heard.  When  she's 

-jl;T,^  singing,  it's  hard  not  to  listen. 

t  '^i    '   Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz 

at  th«  Buda  Loop  Chevron  station  in  Austin,  Texas, 
^V:       'r   •:      on  March  it;  2001. 
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AKITA  O'DAY 

THE  JAZZ  SINGER 

Survivor,  sensualist,  holdover  from  a  vanished  era. 

Eighty-one  albums; 

appearances  on  more  than  100  others; 

one  very  frank  autobiography. 

Despite  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  and  thanks 

to  the  tenacity  of  her  genes,  Anita  O'Doy  has  emerged  as 

one  of  the  last  of  our  Great  Lady  Jazz  Singers. 

Her  life  has  been  a  dance  card  of  joys  and  horrors:  early  success, 

heroin,  booze,  failed  marriages,  failed  liaisons, 

imprisonment,  mental  breakdov/ns,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 

recordings  of  the  American  Songbook  that  are 

looked  upon  as  unique  and  indispensable,  devastating  illness, 

and  all  the  other  "dead  certainties  and  dried  roses" 

of  the  jazz  odyssey.  Born  in  Chicago  in  1919,  she  was  discovered  by 

the  drummer-bandleader  Gene  Krupa,  and  her 

earliest  successes  came  as  the  Krupa  "canary,"  belting  out  numbers 

such  as  "Let  Me  Off  Uptown"  and  "That's  What  You  Think." 

Owing  to  a  faulty  childhood  tonsillectomy,  she  has  no  vibrato-a  deficit 

that  gave  birth  to  her  signature  style.  "Whenjyou  hqven't 

got  that  much  voice,"  she  put  it,  "you  have  to  \^\e  all  the  cracks 

and  the  crevices  and  the  black  and  the  white  keys." 

,;  /*'§' '/No  tune-"A  Nightingale  Sang  in  Berkeley  Square"  or  "Who 

;-  v*  Cares"— ever  sounds  quite  like  the  same  song 

after  having  been  interpreted  by  this  singular  woman. 

r  ■ 

Photographed  with  drummer  Jack  LeCompte, 
~     '  bassist  Jim  DeJulio,  and  pianist 

"    ,jj.     Larry  Flahive  by  Annie  Leibovitz  at  Stein_^ 


on  June  1 1,  2001,  •  •  -  -    : 


LIL  BOW 


"^m 


KID 


Hip-hop  heartthrob. 

One- No.  1  hit;  one  platinum  album. 

According  to  certain  musical  purists,  the  fact  thot 

thuglets  with  names  such  as  Lil'  Romeo 

and  Lil  Bow  Wow  are  burning  up  the  charts  with  bounc) 

rap  songs  aimed  directly  at  the  Powerpuff 
Girls  demographic  is  proof  that  hip-hop  is  officially  deac 

But  consider  Michael  Jackson  and  "Little"  Sfevie 
Wonder,  two  boy  wonders  who  went  on  to  revolutionize 

pop  and  soul  music.  If  anyone  can  aspire  to 
that  kind  of  future  it's  14-year-old  Columbus,  Ohio,  nativ 
Lil  Bow  Wow  (born  Shod  Gregory  Lamar  Moss),  who  ho' 

spent  the  past  year  packing  arenas  in  support  of 

his  hit  CD,  Beware  of  Dog.  Collaborating  with  his  musico 

mentor,  Jermaine  Dupri,  and  Snoop  Dogg,  who  gave 

im  his  name.  Bow  describes  traditional  gangsta  pursuits  i 

keeps  it  on  the  grade-school  tip.  ("I  rock  an  iced-out 

Mickey  Mouse  around  my  neck,"  he 

professes  on  the  single  "Bounce  with  Me.")  His  next  CD, 

Doggy  Bog,  is  due  out  this  month.  There's 

no  guarantee  he'll  ever  take  music  to  the  heights  that 

Wonder  and  Jackson  once  did, 

but  as  long  as  he  doesn't  pull  a  Kriss  Kross-style 

disappearing  act,  he's  sure  to  make 
his  mother  (who  doubles  as  his  manager)  proud. 

Photographed  by  Bruce  Weber  in  Golden  Beach, 
Florida,  on  May  16,  2001. 


LEE  "SCRATC 


^h^aI&RLij 


Producer,  musician,  joker  in  the  pack. 

Sixty-one  albums;  42  collections;  some  60  production  credits. 

Don't  call  him  the  Godfather  of  Reggae;  he  says 

he'll  sue  you.  Lee  Perry,  otherwise  known  as 

Scratch,  may  be  the  world's  most  famous  producer  next 

to  Phil  Spector  and  George  Martin.  Though  he 

bizarrely  makes  the  claim  that  he 

has  "never  worked  with  anyone,"  Perry  has  in  fact 

A'orked  with  Bob  Marley  and  the  Wallers,  the  Congos,  Junior 

Murvin,  Jimmy  Cliff,  the  Clash,  the  Skatalites, 

the  Beastie  Boys,  and  Mad  Professor-onci  put  a  spell  on 

Margaret  Thatcher.  As  a  teenager,  the  Jamaican 

five-footer  left  his  hometown  for  Kingston,  and  by  the  late 

1 960s  he  was  one  of  the  biggest  producers  on  the  island, 

fronting  his  band,  the  Upsetters,  and  founding  the  Upsetter 

label.  With  his  mud-caked  bass,  deep-sea  drum 

whomps,  and  more  spacey  effects  than  you  can  shake  a 

spliff  at,  he  worked  mostly  in  mono  at  Black  Ark- 

the  studio  he  built'and  later  burned  down;  Perry's  tnifieu 

may  be  reggae,  but  his  cut-and-poste, 

flange-and-phase  production  style  has  influef)ced  everyone 

from  Tricky  to  Wu-Tang  mastermind  the  RZA,  and 

laid  the  groundwork  for  hip-hop,  trip-hop,  drum  and  bass, 

and  the  scores  to  countless  video  games. 

Sixty-five  years  old  and  still  not  retired/Perry  now 

lives  in  Switzerland  Wi,tfi 

his  wife-manager  and  theiF#wb  kids' 

Photographed  by  it.;/ 
Sam  Jones  oyjje  Galaxy  Thedtrft^  Santa  Ana, 
California,  on  June  21y2l)Pl. 
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IE  BARD 


dlSinatra. 


Fifteen  albums;  I^^Psks;  ^^nl^^kmale  conque 


.'on  "Ftr^WeTake  Manhattan," 

rne  opening  song  ot  r^mpr^eomeback  album,  I'm  Your  Man. 

A  re-reintroduction  might  be  appropriate,  for  the  67-year-old  Cohen  is  once  again 

returning  to  action  after  onother  of  his  periodic  disappearances, 

in  this  case  the  half-decade  he  spent  living  as  a  monk  at  the  Mount  Baldy  Zen  Center  in 

Southern  California.  (Hisnom-c/e-monlc;  Jikan,  meaning 

"silent  one.")  A  poet  in  the  authentic  sense  (as  opposed  to  the  "Fred  Durst  is  a  poet!"  sense) 

Cohen  was  a  literary  figure  before  he  dabbled  his  toes  in  music, 

a  renowned  boho  miserablist  from  Montreal  with  novels  and  poetry  collections  to 

his  name  and  a  reputation  for  slaying  every  willowy  lady  in  his  path. 

When  he  finally  took  to  writing  and  recording  songs  in  the  mid-1960s,  the  results— strange 

amalgams  of  Arthur  Miller,  Serge  Gainsbourg,  Rimbaud,  and  the  Yiddish 

theater,  sung  croakily  in  uncertain  pitch-were  embraced  by  intellectual  listeners  for 

whom  the  whole  flower-power  trip  was  too  facile  and  airy-fairy. 

Ever  since,  Cohen's  infrequent  albums  have  been  cherished  happenings,  and  his 

songs,  chief  among  them  "Hallelujah"  and  "Suzanne,"  have  been 

harvested  repeatedly  for  covering  by  other  artists.  Now  that  he's  come  down  from  the 

mountain,  a  new  album.  Ten  New  Songs,  is  just  out— 

his  first  since  1992's  The  FufuVe-and  he's  working  on  a  volume  of  poetry 

entitled  The  Book  of  Longing. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  at  his  Los  Angeles  home 
on  June  12,2001. 


CHARLES  AZN. 


Internafional  superstar. 

Fifty  albums;  62  films; 

fiundreds  of  original  songs;  ttiree  books; 

five  feet  and  three  inches. 

In  a  country  not  known  for  its  star  singers, 
Charles  Aznavour,  77, 
has  been  the  face  of  French  popular  music  for 
three  generations.  You  could  argue 
that  he  is  the  Gallic  Frank  Sinatra,  with  his  smoky  i  ' 
voice,  consummately  sophisticated  , 

delivery,  enviable  list  of  acting  credits  (he  was  in  Fran"' 
Truffaut's  Shoot  the  Piano  Player,  even  i 

though  he  doesn't  play  piano),  and  enduring  effect! 
women  of  a  certain  age,  who  invariably 
swoon  when  he  drops  his  white  handkerchief  into  the  ct 

after  singing  "La  Boheme,"  his  nostalgic 
homage  to  a  youth  spent  starving  for  art's  sake.  But  urif 
the  late  Chairman  of  the  Board,  i 

the  diminutive  Aznavour  has  always  written  his  own  sci 

which  addressed  sensitive  social  issues 
such  as  postcoital  angst  ("Apres  I'Amour")  and  transvew 
("Comme  lis  Disent")  in  a  streetwise  vernacular  r 
long  before  even  the  permissive  French  were  ready  l| 

hear  that  type  of  thing  on  the  radio, 
making  him  a  prototype  of  such  baby-boomer  singe 

songwriters  as  Lou  Reed,  Paul  Simon, 
and  Bob  Dylan.  Then  there's  his  Bono-like  charity  wo 

(he  heads  Aznavour  for  Armenia, 

which  he  founded  to  help  victims  of  the  massive  198' 

earthquake  in  his  parents'  native  country) 

and  his  boy-bond-worthy  record  sales.  So  it  was  a 

little  traumatic  for  his  fans  when 

Aznavour,  who  was  a  protege  of  the  great  chanteus 

Edith  Piaf  in  the  early  1950s,  recently 

completed  his  "last  tour"  with  a  packed  concert 

in  Nice.  May  we  request  an  encore? 

Photographed  by 

Brigitte  Lacombe  in  New  York  City 

in  April  2000. 
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ALICIA  KEY^ 


HE  SENSATION 

Singer,  songwriter,  pianist. 

One  multi-piatinum  album;  one  No.  1  single. 

"I'm  not  the  sequined-dress  type 

or  the  high-heeled  type,  or  the  all-cleavage  type. 

I'm  not  coming  like  that  for  no  one." 

Signed  to  a  recording  contract  at  the  age  of  1 6— 

already  a  graduate  of  New  York's 

Professional  Performance  Arts  High  School  (think  Fame)  and 

on  her  way  to  Columbia  (think  Ivy  League)-Alicia  Keys 

was  pushed  to  become  the  next  teen  queen.  Two  things  stood  in  her 

way,  though:  a  surfeit  of  talent,  and  brains.  A  classically 

Coined  pianist  who  both  writes  and  produces  her  own  songs.  Keys,  20, 

had  no  interest  in  being  Britney.  Her  first  album, 

Songs  in  A  Minor  (released  in  June  by  J  Records),  is  theproduct  of 

Alicia  being  Alicia.  A  grab  bag  of  R&B,  hip-hop,  blues, 

jazz,  and  classical,  it  debuted  at  No.  1  on  both  the  Billboard  Top  200 

Album  Chart  and  the  R&B  Album  Chart.  Its  gospel-infused 

single,  "Fallin',"  was  the  surprise  hit  of  the  summer.  Like  Keys  herself, 

whose  father  is  African-American  and  mother  is 

Scottish-Italian,  the  album's  mix  is  so  compelling-Keys  samples 

Chopin  and  Ol'  Dirty  Bastard,  covers  the  beloved 

Prince  B-side  "How  Come  You  Dor.'t  Call  Me,"  and  tosses  in  a 

string-and-flute  arrongenient  by  Isaac  Hoyes- 

that  just  when  yoo  think  you'v?  got  it  figured  cji,  the  next 

beat  says.  Th.nk  again. 

Photographed  by  David  Lc  .M'-  r-elle  in  New  York  City 
ori  Sepfeinbar  7  2001. 
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JACKIE  DeSHANNON 
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,  singer,  blonde. 

1    7--    Thirty-eight  albums;  one  Grammy;  more  than  600  songs  to  her  credit. 

I  Born  Sharon  Lee  Myers  57  years  ago 

';       in  Hazel,  Kentucky,  DeShannon  has  a  resume  that  reods  like  a  mini 
rock  'n'  roil  encyclopedia.  She  opened  for  the 
Beatles  on  their  first  U.S.  tour;  wrote  "Put  a  Little  Love  in  Your  Heart" 
and  "When  You  Walk  in  the  Room";  performed  with 
I  Ry  Cooder;  wrote  songs  for  Brenda  Lee  and  Marianne  Faithful!;  collaborated 

f.w««rM»w  ■•—>  i;^  "^'^^  Randy  Newman,  Warren  Zevon,  and  Jimmy  Page; 

""'^ A!M8!!^' ' 'ta^  ^starred  with  Bobby  Vinton  in  Surf  Party;  recorded  on  album  of  Roy  Chorles 

t  songs  deemed  too  much  of  a  departure;  co-wrote 

"Bette  Davis  Eyes";  and,  of  course,  was  Burt  Bacharach  and  Hal  David's 
i-j  tender-voiced  emissary  in  spreading  the  word  that  what  % 

-*-      the  world  needs  now  is  love,  sweet  love.  Her  latest  album,  recorded       | 
after  a  fwo-decade-plus  absence  from  the  studio,  f  i 

is  entitled  You  Know  Me.  It's  more  of  what  the  world  needs  now.  ji 

Photographed  by  Herb  Ritts  at  Quixote  Studios  ' 

in  West  Hollywood  on  June  25,  2001. 


THE  SALOON  SINGERS 

Singers,  pianists,  adepts  of  the  Great  American  oon 

3W  to  describe  this  pair?  Jazz  singers?  Cabaret  arti^^ 

Short,  77,  has  been  a  pro  since  the  age«BL.    . 
(He  once  shared  a  vaudeville  stage  with  the  Three  Stooges.) 
For  the  past  34  years  he's  been  holding  forth 
le  Carlyle  Hotel,  dispensing  Cole  Porter  tunes  both  beloved  and  obscure^" 

while  commanding  the  hotel's  jewel-box  cafe  with  a  persona        ^ 
il  parts  Vegas  showman  and  Upper  East  Side  schoolmaster-in  the  wcfrds 

of  the  critic  Stephen  Holden,  "a  stylized  belter  who  shouts#^ 
lyrics  with  the  jubilant,  slightly  hoarse  ;oie  6s  v/Vre  of  someora 
calling  out  to  an  old  friend  across  a  crowded  room."  As  M 
ossom  Dearie-well,  to  start,  that's  her  real  name.  (Her  age  isa  md'^P' ' 
of  conjecture.)  As  for  her  art,  a  belter  she's  not.  But  the  lightness  of 
voice  belies  a  wised-up  way  with  a  lyric  and-on  songs  such  as  "Peel  Me 
**a  Grape"  and  "My  New  Celebrity  Is  You"-a  sense  of  swing  that, 
someone  wice  said  in  a  slightly  different  context,  floats  like  a  butterfly 
^  and  stings  like  a  bee. 

rriu.ographed  by  William  Claxton  at  the  Cafe  Cariylw«  ii?;s-«s  ^ 
in  New  York  City  on  June  1 8,  2001. 
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E  GOLDEN  GIRL 


Singer,  actress,  mogul  with  o  curfew. 

Two  albums,  both  multi-platinum;  one  Grammy. 

Moments  after  she  came  out  of  the  womb,  her  mother  and  manager, 

Sonja  Norwood,  proclaimed,  "I  hove  just  given  birth  to  a  star!" 

But  don't  hold  that  against  Brandy.  It's  to  this  performer's  credit  that  she  fulfilled 

the  prophecy  without  a  shred  of  obnoxiousness,  and  that,  ot  age  22, 

she  manages  to  be  both  wildly  popular  and  a  throwback  to  a  more  innocent  time, 

when  talents  were  honed  and  gently  packaged,  not  trussed  up  and 

rammed  down  our  throats.  At  age  two  she  was  singing  in  a  local  church  in  Mississippi, 

where  her  father  was  director  of  music.  At  10,  fueled  by  the  spirit  of  her  idol, 

Whitney  Houston  circa  "How  Will  I  Know?,"  she  found  herself  belting  onstage  alongside 

Little  Richard.  By  14  she  had  a  record  deal,  and  by  15  she  had  on  album 

that  eventually  went  quadruple-platinum.  But  wait,  there's  more:  a  modeling  contract 

with  Cover  Girl;  a  made-for-television  movie.  Double  Platinum,  co-starring  Diana 

Ross;  her  own  show  on  UPN,  Moesfia,  about  a  girl  not  unlike  herself;  a  hit  movie,  /  Still  Know  What 

You  Did  Last  Summer;  and,  as  a  feather  in  her  cap,  a  Grammy  for  her  1 999 

duet  with  Monica,  "The  Boy  Is  Mine,"  the  smoothest,  coolest  catfight  ever  set  to  music. 

She  is  currently  recording  her  new  album,  due  out  in  November. 

Photographed  by  Herb  Ritts  in  Los  Angeles 
on  June  11,2001. 
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IGHTEOUS  BABE 

•  Sfnger-songwriter,  record-label  owneK 

Seventeen  albums. 

•V  ^   There  i?  an  air  of  what  can  only  be  called 
destihyptfout  Anf  DiFranco:  onstage  in  Buffalo  folk  clubs  at 
the  age  6f  9,  a  gigging  singer-songwriter  by  14, 
out  of  her  parents'  house  at  1 5,  on  the  Manhattan  club  circuit  at  1 8, 

•  •  and  marketing  her  self-titled  first  solo  release 
from  the  trunk  of  her  car  before  founding  her  own  label,  Righteous 
Babe  Records,  at  just  20.  Eleven  years,  1 7  albums, 
,;  v,.,'j,-  and  one  intimately  documented  marriage  later,  DiFranco  has  become 
'■'  '.,.'f>:  ■■    ■      fo"<  mysic's  punk  messiah,  a  tatooed-and-dreadlocked 
.>^*'  V--    .  pillar  of  fire  with  a  devout  feminist  following  and  a  reputation  for 
'^\v  * '  fearlessness.  Unscathed  by  stardom,  she  stands 

*■     ■         by  the.powerfully  conversational  songwriting  that  started  her  off, 
:< ;    • "    ■       her  lyrics  still  a  mix  of  row  personal  turmoil  and 
progressive  politics.  On  the  first  disc  of  her  latest  release,  the  double 
.  '  '        set  Revelling/Reckoning,  DiFranco's  musicianship 
•  broadens,  more  diverse  and  more  jazz-  and  funk-proficient  than 
ever.  The  one  thing  that  can't  improve: 
fier  astonishing  voice,  coolly,  permanently  urgent,  tugging  at 

the  sleeve  or  close  at  the  ear,  like  the  murmur 
of  a  lover  who  knows  every  last  secret  and  decides  to  stay. 

Photographed  by  Danny  Clinch  at  Galapagos 
in  Williamsburg,  Brooklyn,  on  August  4,  2001. 
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HE  TIMEKEEPER 


Drummer,  composer. 

More  than  100  albums;  one  MacArthur 
"genius"  grant. 

As  they  say— or,  more  accurately,  sing- 

of  God  at  Passover,  if  He  had 
y  split  the  sea  for  us,  that  would  have  been 

enough.  Let's  embarrass  Max  Roach, 
77  one  of  America's  true  musical  divinities, 

by  extending  the  conceit  to  him. 
f  he  had  only  pioneered  the  art  of  bebop 

drumming,  lightening  the  beat  from 
ig-era  wallop  to  modern,  caffeinated  skitter, 
that  would  have  been  enough.  If  he  had 
played  with— we'll  keep  the  list  manageable— 

Duke  Ellington,  Coleman  Hawkins, 
lie  Parker,  Dizzy  Gillespie,  Thelonious  Monk, 

Miles  Davis  (Roach  was  in  on  the 
irt/i  of  ffie  Coo/  sessions),  Clifford  Brown, 
Abbey  Lincoln  (his  wife  for  eight  years). 
Fab  5  Freddy,  that  would  hove  been  enough. 

if  he  had  only  been  one  of  the  most 
bitious  and  wide-ranging  composers  of  the 

second  half  of  the  20th  century,  if  he 
i  only  been  virtually  the  sole  musician  of  his 

generation  to  moke  it  through  the  70s 
out  releasing  a  single  schlocky  fusion  album, 

that  reaWy  would  have  been  enough, 
en  God  has  a  halfhearted  Psalm  or  two  ^ 

his  ledger;  Roach,  in  his  protean  six  ,^^ 
icades  as  an  artist,  has  never  lost  the  fdli 

Photographed  by 
Annie  Leibovitz  in  New  York  City 

onJuly24, 200y  ,,^'ii!' 
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COMBER 

Singer,  songwriter,  author, 
sunbaked  C.E.O. 

Thirty-two  albums,  seven  of  them  platinum;  one 
musical;  five  books. 

From  his  easy  comportment  to  his 

unpretentious  song  titles  ("Why  Don't  We  Get  Drunk," 

"Cheeseburger  in  Paradise"),  Buffett  is  the 

patron  saint  of  Kickin'  Back.  His  heroes  and  listeners 

ore  often  one  and  the  same:  guys  too  charming  for 

a  woman  not  to  love,  too  drunk  to  be  kept  around.  But  the 

fans  aren't  all  florid  55-year-oids  in  flip-flops. 

After  30  years  of  performing,  Buffett  also  draws  crowds 

of  thousands  of  college  dudes  who  are  totally 

psyched  to  wear  hula  skirts  and  parrot  headdresses, 

all  in  the  name  of  reaching  the  Margaritaville 

state  of  mind.  Beneath  the  sunny  mellowness,  however, 

Buffett,  who  divides  his  time  between  Palm  Beach 

and  Sag  Harbor,  has  quietly  built  himself  a  media  empire 

He  is  the  author  of  a  novel,  a  short-story  collection,  an 

autobiography,  and  two  children's  books,  making  him  one  of  a 

writers  (alongside  Steinbeck,  Hemingway,  and 
Styron)  to  hove  reached  No.  1  on  both  the  fiction  and  nonficlM 
best-seller  lists.  And  he  has  even  collaborated  on  a 
musical  with  Herman  Wouk,  of  all  people.  He  owns 
four  Margaritaville  restaurant/club/stores  in  the 

Jamaica.  Perhaps  that's  why  his  distant  cousi 

Warren  Buffett  has  remarked  that  it's  he 

who  should  be  seeking  business  advice  from  Jimmy 

and  not  the  other  way  around. 

Photographedt»y 

George  Lange  at  Laguna  Beach,  California, 

on  May  27,  2001. 
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THEjytfSFITS  / 

Patrick  Wilson,  Mikey  Welsh;  6rian  Bell,  and  Rivers  Cuomo. 

Three  albums;  fowr  MTV  Video  Music  Awards. 

sHead  Weezerite  Rivers  Gromo  may  craft  some  of  the  sweetest^melodies 
this  side  of  Brian  Wilson  (whose  music  he's  studied), 
and  his  boirdfnay  ploy  some  of  the  crunchiest  guitar  licks  since  Cheap  Trick  or  Kiss 
.  -tihe  was  in  a  Kiss  tribute  band  in  high  school),  yet  he's  still  the 
world's  gloomiest,  most  reluctant  rock  star.  Thus  the  success  in  1994  of  Weezer's  first 
self-titled  album,  which  included  tfie  hits  "Buddy  Holly"  end  "Undone- 
the  Sweater  Song,"  led  him  to  study  music  and  literature  at  Harvard.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  commercial  failure  in  1 996  of  the  band's  rawer  second  album, 
Pinkerton-a  "hideous  record,"  he  said  recently  (and  wrongly)-didn't  exactly  cheer 
him  up:  instead  he  retreated  to  an  apartment  with  blocked-out  J 

windows  in  the  shadow  of  the  Santa  Moiiica  Freeway  where  he  talked  to  no  o^P 
I  for  months  at  a  stretch.  (Talk  about  Brian  Wilson  tributes!)  jP' 

■      After  a  nearly  three-year  hiatus,  the  band  regrouped  to  record  a  third  albur#,. 
also  called  Weezer.  "I  think  it's  going  to  fail  in  every  sense     .  J 

of  the  word,"  Cuomo  warned  before  it  was  released  this  spring.  Wrong  agoing 
The  band's  patient  fgns  have  sent  it  bobbing  up  fl 

the  charts;  Cuomo,  perhofss  giving  in,  has  begun  to  flasjh  ;  '  .^^^^^ 

■:  V'a  little  charisma  in  concert.    \  ,|-'?/'/ijl*^   Z'.'r'l 

PhotogropheiJ  by  Rankin  at  Irving  f'iaza  in  New  York  t'ity      ,' 
fon  July  24,  2001. 
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RYAN  ADAMS,  DAVID  GARZA, 

Singer-songwrifers.  ' 

^J    t  f       ^^^  ""*"  pictured  here  are  not  exactly  in  synch  with  today's  pre-packaged  pop  stars.  If  they  follow  ^ 

:i*id  of  formula,  it  is  the  ancient  one:  write  song  in  lonesome  room  and  ploy.  Sadness  never  sounded  so  good  as  it  did  last  year 
on^Ryan  Adams's  Hearftreofcer,  the  solo  debut  from  the  former  Whiskeytown  front  man.  Adams  drew  opt  comparisons  I 

Mo  Gram  Parsons  for  his  fusion  of  country,  rock,  and  folk;  fans  get  another  dose  with  Gold.  Texas  native  David  Garza  earned  a  big  following  in  Austin* 
with  10  years  o  self-made  recordings  before  his  1998  major-label  debut,  This  Euphoria;  he  followed  it  up  with  Overdub.  Both  albums 
,  ore  treasures  of  Jeff  Buckley-esque  ballads  and  techno^infused  rock  that  retain  Garza's  lo-fi  allure  while  blending  his  lyrical  savvy  with  influences  frotr, 
'^^'^';°"''°d'°*°P^'"«.  Over  16  years  Joe  Henry's  cult  following  has  seen  him  evolve  from  the  country  rock  of  such  albums  OS 
Kmdness  of  the  World  to  the  sultry  blues  and  jazz  style  of  his  recent  work.  He  sneaked  through  the  back  door  of  the  pop-music  marketplace 
A      -  -  V  '*""'  ,  f  *°P' '  ^'""^  ^'^  '°*«^*  release.  Scar.  Madonna  (who  happens  to  be  Henry's  sister-in-law)  tweaked  the  song  into  the 

■  \^y  international  hit  "Don't  Tell  Me"  on  Music.  Jon  Briorr's  five  years  of  Friday-night  one-man  shows  at  the  Largo  in  L.A.  have  mode  him  the 

..  ^       ,     *°''°"*^  nightclub  performer  among  the  musical  cognoscenti.  On  his  first  album,  Meaning/ess,  available  on-line  through 

^  "S/:^:^°"-''°'^:  y°"  ^°"  ^^°'  everything  from  "Voices,"  <i%^p  Trick  coveo  to  "I  Believe  She's  Lying,"  co-written  with  Aimee  Mann.  If  the 
'   ^'i^V    .   '^  *'^     °  ^^°^"  '"®"  dancing  onstage  in  heads(l||and  matching  outfits  is  not  a  draw,  these  guys  are  for  you. 

■*u  iaa^  P^'ofographed  by  Annie  Leibovitfeit  McCabe's  Guitar  Shop  in  Santo  Monica, 
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THE  SPITFIRE  '  _ 

Singer,  songwriter,  actor,  super-ested 

Five  albums,  two  platinum;  one  Grammy;  two  Latin  Gramm'ys;  official  gsodwtlK-* 
ambassador  of  the  Colombian  govfernrnent. 

■*"  ■  ^'fete.   ■  At  age  11,  Shakira  was  kicked  out  of  her  school  choir  because  fier  voice  ^.^'^"' 

WefStK)  strong.  At  13,  the  exotic,  lissome  beauty  left  her  coastal  village  for  Bogota  with  dregms  oTbecoming 

a  model.  Instead,  she  scored  a  record  contract  and  a  role  on  the  popular  soap'opera 
E/  Oasis.  Eleven  years  and  five  albums  later  (not  to  mention  a  tabloid-fodder  romanoc  with  Ai^jnnin  de  la  Rua, 
the  son  of  Argentina's  president),  she  is  the  most  popular  female  singer  in  all  of^^k 
Latm  America.  Her  love  songs  are  unconventional  and  witty,  full  of  self-analysis  a'nd  irony-"l  offer  yau  my  waist  / 

And  my  lips  should  you  want  to  kiss  them  /  I  offer  you  my  madness  /  And  the  few  neurons 
•  I  have  left"-and  her  Voice  owes  more  to  the  jagged  little  trills  of  Alanis  Morrisette  and  the  get-it-.while-you-can 
envStion  ofJanis  Joplin  than  to  the  Tejano  stylings  of  Selena  or  the  urban  pop— ^  . . 


Shakiro  ma%|fjsl|  prove  to  be  Colombia's  greatest  legal  export. 
Photographed  by  David  LaChapelle  in  Los  Angeles ^(ffugust  9,  2001. 
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ROD  STEWA^I 


RASCAL 


Singer,  Scottish  national  treasure. 

Forty  albums,  13  of  them  platinum;  inducted  into  the  i 
Rock  and  Roll  Hall  of  Fame  in  1994.  ' 

First  he  was  Rod  the  Mod, 
grovel-voiced  blues  waif  who  served  his  hard-rock    | 
apprenticeship  with  the  Jeff  Beck  Group; 
then  Stewart  was  known  as  the  strutting  leader  of  the  | 

funky-rock  shomblers  the  Faces.  Mostly,  though, 
he  was  just  Rod,  mike-slinging  solo  star  and  worldclassp 

misbehaviorist.  When  he  moved  to 

Hollywood  in  1976,  it  was  Tinseltown  Rod-too  many  |; 

fine  women  they  sniffed-but  the  hits  just  ( 

kept  coming.  Eventually  there  was  a  slump,  followed  by|f 

an  80s  MTV  comeback,  followed  by  a 

slump  and  a  90s  VH 1  comeback.  Only  latterly  has 

Stewart  been  recognized  for  a  quality 

that's  as  constant  in  him  as  the  cockscomb  coif, 

wounded  roar,  and  soccer  fanaticism: 


and  trends  come  and  go.  The  ever 

sardonic  Anglo-Scot  seems  quite  happy  with  the  fact 

that  nobody  loves  him  but  the  public. 

Not  even  a  recent  bout  with  throat  concer  could 

dampen  Rod  Stewart's  lust  for  life. 
This  56-year-old  lad  is  strutting  across  the  stage 
^        again,  and  pursuing  his  first  love: 
playing  for  his  L.A.  soccer  team,  the  Exiles. 

Photographed  by  Danny  Clinch  „ 

!  Hotel  Plaza  Athenee  in  New  York  City  I 

on  AugustU,  2001. 
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A      CHRIS  STEIN 

DEBORAH  HARRY 

THE  OLD  FLAMES  ^ 

Founders  of  Blondie. 

Seven  original  studio  albums  (as  Blondie); 
four  No.  1  U.S.  singles. 

She  was  singing  with  a  band  called  the  Stillettoes 
at  the  Boburn  Tavern  on  West  28th  Street  one  night  in  1973;  he  was  in 

the  audience.  She  could  feel  him  looking  at  her, 

and  found  herself  singing  directly  to  him.  Soon  afterward  he  joined  the 

band,  and  eventually  moved  in  with  her  and  her  cats 

on  Thompson  Street.  By  1974  the  Stillettoes  were  history,  but  Debbie  Harry 

and  Chris  Stein  stayed  together,  playing  CBGB  and  other  clubs 

(as  part  of  a  scene  that  included  Television  and  the  Ramones)  as  either  Angel 

and  the  Snake  or  Blondie  and  the  Banzai  Babies.  And  so  began 

the  band  that  hod  the  balls  to  mix  disco  and  rock  at  the  height  of  the  Disco 

Sucks  movement  in  "Heart  of  Glass"  (1979),  and  to  be  the  first  white 

-fi     band  to  have  a  rap  smash  hit,  with  "Rapture"  (1981 ).  In  1999,  Stein  and 

"  •  Harry-who  remain  best  friends-managed  to  get  the 

b,and  back  together  without  being  tacky  about  it.  Their  comeback  album. 
No  £x/>,  was  actually  good,  and  its  single  "Maria" 
-  <  debuted  at  No.  1  in  the  U.K. 

~~     Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  in  New  York  City 
■'■(f*«V^  ^  on  May  9,  2001. 
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//  Torntablist  exfraordinaire. 

/  Two  solo  albums;  numerous  collaborations, 

including  U.N.K.L.E.  (which  paired  him  with  such  luminaries  as  Radiohead's 
Thom  Yorke  and  the  Beastie  Boys'  Mike  D). 

Everyone  calls  DJ  Shadow  the  Jimi  Hendrix  of  the  turntable, 
but  he's  really  the  Ennio  Morricone  of  the  turntable.  Shadow  (real  name:  Josh  Davis) 
crafts  avant-garde  soundscapes  that  are  cinematic  and  allusive, 
by  turns  ominous  and  ethereal,  witty  and  eccentric,  always  floating  on  a  web  of  free-associative  beats- 
"  they  could  be  soundtracks  for  a  spaghetti  Western  set  on  The  Motrix's  high  plains. 

'      /!&;  maybe,  listening  to  certain  cuts  from  Endtroducing  .  .  .  ,  his  1996  masterwork,  you'll  be  put  in  mind 
WW:'i ,         -  ^fiying joround  a  high-school  party  after  smoking  a  bowl  of  'lumbo,  listening 
^Pfo  shards  of  some  Return  to  Forever  album  skittering  across  your  brainpan  while  you  try  to  figure  out  why 
F^'         %  all  your  friends  have  Lee  Majors's  nose.  (Really,  they  do.)  Long  affiliated  with 

Mo  Wax  Records,  one  of  London's  cutting-edge  electronic-music  labels  (now  with  MCA  Records), 
Shddow  himself, lives  in  Mill  Valley,  California,  the  pleasant  Marin  County 
^  ,w    ;      ^         sufaOfb.notparticuldrly  known  as  a  hip-hop  hotbed.  But  this  wheels-of-steel  theorist 
A  '    r/  y  ,  i   ^    ■        rpoifftains  he's  a  true  heir  to  the  music's  pioneers,  deriding 

,'.  .if  J  r  contern^6;-ary  hip-hop  as  "one  of  the  most  conservative  forms  of  music  out  right  now." 

■:^-/ ,:^  ''■'■'■-    :'  '■  Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz 

•*  ..^;f,J^5''''dt  his  home  in  Mill  Valley,  California,  on  May  14,  2001. 
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SHELBY  LYNNE 

THES,STERH^(i*'50NM00RER 

Singers,  songwriters,  sisters. 

LYNNE:  nine  albums;  winner  of  the  2000  best-new-artist  Grammy. 

MOORER:  two  albums;  Academy  Award  nomination  for  her  song  "A  Soft  Place  to  Fall." 

Hailing  from  the  dusty,  forsaken  hometown  of  Frankville,  Alabama, 

Lynne  and  Moorer  couldn't  possibly  have  any  more  country  cred.  Eiich  of  the  sisters  (they  have  declined  to  discuss 

each  other  in  the  press  and  have  no  plans  to  collaborate,\et  talk  to  each  other  constantly) 

has  made  pain  the  cornerstone  of  her  music.  Lynne  has  been  booted  off  airplanes  for  getting  too  rowdy 

and  is  likely  to  label  just  about  everything  "bullshit."  But  you  may  not  have  guessed  this  from 

her  earlier  music.  Over  the  course  of  five  albums  during  the  late  80s  and  the  90s,  Lynne,  then  a  product  of  Nashville, 

delivered  more  traditional  country  songs,  sometimes  from  beneath  a  Sheena  Easton  perm. 
Then,  last  year,  came  her  exquisite  album  of  re-invention,  /  Am  Shelby  Lynne.  From  the  soulful  "Leavin'"  to  the  twangy 

"Your  Lies,"  she  drives  home  exactly  what  the  album  title  means:  nothing's  going  to  hem  her  in- 

except  perhaps  her  own  leather  pants.  Demonstrating  the  infinite  shadings  of  "southern"  music,  she  caught  the  attention 

of  Glen  Ballard,  producer  of  her  new  album.  Love,  Shelby.  Willowy  and  strawberry-blonde, 

Moorer  is  the  sunflower  to  her  sister's  desert  cactus.  For  starters,  there's  the  in-check  attitude:  her  goal  upon 

going  to  Nashville  was  to  become  a  backup  singer.  Also,  there's  the  fact  that,  unlike 

her  sister,  she  is  steeped  in  pure  Nashville  tradition.  Her  acclaimed  2000  album.  The  Hardest  Part,  begins  with 

an  uncomplicated,  stancard  country-music  lament  and  ends  with  "Cold,  Cold  Earth," 

about  their  parents'  murder-suicide,  told  with  a  fearlessness  that  would  impress  Johnny  Cash. 

J       Photogfaph-d  by  Annie  Leibovitz  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  in 

/  Po5.^der,a,  California,  on  March  26,  2001. 
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THE  INSURGENTS 

Big  Boi  and  Andre  3000: 
J  .  hip-hop  revivalists,  southern  rap  pioneerr 

=our  albums,  all  platinum. 

Forget  Easll^ast  versus  West  Coast.  When  Andre  "Andre  3000" 

Benjamin  and  Antwan  "Big  Boi"  Patton  pooled  their 

talents  and  burst  ontp  the  scene  with  their  1993  debut  single,  "Player's  Ball,' 

it  was  dear  |us}  where  hip-hpp  had  been  hiding  out:  Atlanta. 

At  first  glance  they  seem  an  unlikely  duo  at  best.  Off-the-wall,  freak-funk, 

outrageously  glammpd^out  Andre  3000  looks  like  a  walking  couture 
show,  while  Big  Boi' works  o  more  standard  hip:hop  look:  oversize  jerseys, 

sneake<s,,:crea4&d  denim ^  T^^^ 
disparate  styles  forfni^||^ij(een;Caifed  "the  greatest  living  hip-hop  act" 
and  is  representdti|||^  y/hcit  thiey've  done  to  their  musical 
genre  in  general,  parfi^i(i|jr|:y'(s:fl.  last  year's  ^ 
the  multi-platinftm  Sfbntenro. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leiboviial"'"' 
in  Atlanta  on  May  |2 
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THE  PROVOCATEURS 

Ex-bandmates,  visionaries  of  mufually  exclusive  visions. 

Together:  the  first  two  Roxy  Music  albums,  Roxy  Music  (1972)  and  For  Your  P/eosure  (1973).  Apart: 

ENO— 41  albums,  solo  and  with  such  collaborators  as  David  Byrne  and  David  Bowie,  and  dozens  of  production  credits,  for  U2  and 

Talking  Heads,  among  others;  three  Grammys.  FEItRV— six  further  studio  albums  with  Roxy  Music  and  10  solo  albums. 

Long  before  Bryan-with-a-y  was  the  epitome  of  boulevordier  cool  and  Brion-with-an-i  was  the  brainiac  godfather  of  ambient, 

'"'Iv*;*;'       fhe  two  men  worked  together,  in  foil  suits,  makeup,  and  ostrich  feathers.  As  the  primary  creative  forces  in  the  original, 

early-1 970s  lineup  of  Roxy  Music,  they  were  responsible  for  some  of  the  strangest,  most  schizo  music  ever  to  crack  the  U.K.  Top  10-songs 

like  "Virginia  Plain"  and  "Do  the  Strand,"  which  combined  Ferry's  love  of  pre-rock  idioms  (cabaret,  music  hall,  show  tunes) 

vith  Eno's  avant-gardisms  and  anolog-synth  squiggles.  Theirs  was  a  partnership  too  volatile  to  last— indeed,  Eno  left  the  group  just  two  albums 

into  the  band's  career,  unwilling  to  subsume  his  identity  to  Ferry's— but  both  would  go  on  to  even  greater  success:  Ferry  as  the 

exquisitely  tailored  smoothy  responsible  for  such  Tory-pop  triumphs  as  "Avalon"  and  "Slave  to  Love,"  Eno  as  the  avatar  of  ambient  music 

and  the  fearlessly  inventive  producer  of  Devo's  debut  and  U2's  Acfifung  Baby,  to  name  just  a  couple  of  credits. 

Their  divergent  paths  haven't  kept  them  from  remaining  friendly,  albeit  in  on  uneasy,  detente-ish  sort  of  way:  they  posed  for  this  picture, 

and  Eno  has  collaborated  with  Ferry  on  a  song  for  the  letter's  upcoming  solo  album,  but  Eno  has  also 

put  down  this  year's  Roxy  Music  reunion  tour,  in  which  he  didn't  participate,  as  something  that  "leaves  a  bad  taste." 

Photographed  by  Anton  Corbijn  in  London  on  May  16,  2001. 
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.    THERiVERMAN 

Folksinger,  activist  humanitarian. 

More  than  28  solo  albums;  1 0  albums  with  the  Weavers; 
one  Grammy;  recipient  of  the  1 994  National  Medal  of  the  Arts; 


inducted  into  the  Rock  and  Roll  Hall  of  Fame  in  1996. 

Despite  his  homespun  style  of  playing  the  five-string  banjo,  devil-may-care  vocal  delivery, 

and  folksy  stage  presence,  Pete  Seeger  didn't  start  out  a  man  of  the  people. 

His  father,  musicologist  Charles  Seeger,  and  mother,  violinist  Constance  Edson  Seeger,  both  taught 

at  Juilliard.  In  1935,  v/hiie  young  Pete  was  on  summer  break  from  the  Connecticut  prep  school 

he  attended,  his  fate  was  sealed  when  he  fell  in  love  with  folk  music  at  a  square-dance  festival  in  North  Carolina. 

In  1939  he  dropped  out  of  Harvard  to  tramp  across  the  country  in  search  of  his  new 

heroes,  Woody  Guthrie  and  Leadbelly.  From  then  on,  as  a  member  (with  Guthrie)  of  the  Almanac  Singers 

and,  later,  as  part  of  the  Weavers  and  as  a  solo  performer,  Seeger  has  been  a  wandering 

rtfinstrel,  leading  audiences  all  over  the  world  in  sing-alongs  to  such  songs  as  "If  I  Had  a  Hammer"  and  "We  Shall 

Overcome"  (which  was  the  anthem  of  the  civil-rights  movement),  his  variation  on  an  old  spiritual.  < 

To  this  day,  Seeger's  landmark  1955  solo  album.  Birds,  Beasts,  Bugs  and  Fishes  [Liffle  and  Big],  serves  as  many 

gl  children's  introduction  to  folk  music-or  music  of  any  kind,  for  that  matter.  During  the  course  of    ^ 

oreer,  Seeger  managed  to  survive  a  blacklisting  after  he  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  House  Un-Attg^ca- 

Activities  Committee.  At  82,  he  lives  in  a  log  cabin  in  the  upstate  New  York  town  of  Beacon 
with  his  y/ife  of  more  than  50  years,  Toshi,  in  close  proximity  to  his  children  and  grandchildren.  Ahr 
.:M\o  this  day,  he  co-founded  the  Clearwater  organization  to  agitate  for  the  cleanup  of  *^ 
Fthe  Hudson  River  and  still  helps  to  run  it.  Seeger  has  been  a  strong  proponent  c'  -"      "^^  "^ 
.•_„  ..-.■,1         *he  riverbed  to  rid  it  of  the  PCBs  dumped  into  the  waterway 
„.,-.,  .^  by  CfMrot  ElectriA^^jgg^ls  plant.  , 

Phbtographe4.b^Vli^H^^«)vitz  at  the  Clearwater  Revival  in  Croton- 
.<#^iiiiP^'lSjew  York,  on  June  17,  2001. 
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las  \)vv\\  hall  a  (tciilury  since 
riy  Siiiitli  hroii^ht  out  his 
re  volume  Anthology  of  American 
II,  IVhisii\  hilt  with  the  Harry 
lith  Project,  [iroducer  Hal  WUlner 
uM'piiiji;  that  ini})assione(l 
atorship  alive.  A  decade  after 
iilh\  death,  JIM  WINDOLF 
KHts  Oil  the  onjjfoiiig legac^y — 

I  eleases,  (concerts,  a  tribute 
iiiiii — of  a  devoted  ^olar 

I I  collector,  while  BRUCE  WEBEfi 
olographs  some  of  the  talents 

o  hav(^  joined  the  crusade 
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AS  TIME  GOES  BY 

Marianne  Foithfull.  onetime  \ 

gamine  pop  star  of  Swingin'  60s 

London,  puts  her  ragged 

vocal  cords  to  work  on  spooky  pid 

American  songs  of  love  and 

death  as  a  member  of  the  Harry 

Smith  Project.  Opposite, 

Elvis  Costello,  fresh  off  rococo 

collaborations  with  Burt  Bacharach 

and  meiio-soprano  Anne 

Sofie  von  Otter,  re-discovers 

his  inner  punk  with  the  mountain 

ballad  "Ommie  Wise." 


"Perfection  i 

may  be  perfect: 

.but to  hell  ^ 

with  itJ  -HARRY  SMI 
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^— .  arry  Smith's  Anthology  of  American 
Folk  Music  re-introduced  America  to  itself  when  it  came  out  in  1  952. 
In  those  postwar  days,  the  84  songs  brought  together  by  Smith  for  this 
three-volume,  six-LP  collection  sounded  ancient,  part  of  some  irretriev- 
able past.  In  fact,  the  oldest  among  them  had  been  recorded  just  26 
years  earlier.  Still,  the  world  they  represented  was  indeed  gone.  Tales 
of  struggling  farmers,  doomed  outlaws,  murderous  lovers,  railroad 
men  who'll  "drink  your  blood  like  wine"-all  this  stuff  hod  been  given 
the  heave-ho  in  the  clean,  bright  1  950s.  But  to  a  subculture  that 
sensed  something  not  quite  right  in  the  air,  the  Anthology  of  American 
Folic  AAus/c-blues,  hillbilly,  and  Cojun  songs  recorded  for  regional 
record  labels  between  the  years  1926  and  1933  (and  painstakingly 
selected  by  Smith  over  long  years  of  digging  through  warehouses  full 
of  forgotten  78-r.p.m.  records)-sounded  just  the  right  note  of  disso- 

nance.  Now  Smith  is  bock  in  full  force,  thanks  to  the  Horry 

^MT:       Smith  Project. 

"  /w  *  •  ^'^^  Project  was  organized  by  Hal  Willner,  on  eclectic 

«..->  «.*       producer  who  was  the  brains  behind  the  all-star  tribute  al- 
bums Stay  Awake,  a  collection  of  songs  from  Disney  movies, 
,       and  Weird  Nightmare:  Meditations  on  Mingus.  To  pay  hom- 
"'''' I ■'."''..       age  to  Smith,  Willner  has  staged  three  marathon  concerts 
since  1 999-in  London,  New  York,  and  Los  Angeles-with  a 
j       gang  of  players  that  has  included  Beck,  Elvis  Costello,  Steve 
""II  :'-  Eerie,  Marianne  Fcithfull,  Philip  Glass,  Garth  Hudson,  David 

Johonsen,  Van  Dyke  Parks,  and  Todd  Rundgren.  The  concerts 
were  filmed;  a  tribute  album  is  in  the  works. 
;  The  Horry  Smith  Project  comes  as  part  of  the  steady 

wove  of  acceptance  that  has  _     

greeted  the  Smithsonian  Folkways  label's  -  . ..« 
1 997  re-release  of  the  Anthology  of  Amer- 
ican Folk  Music.  Johansen,  of  New  York 
Dolls  and  Buster  Poindexter  fame,  has  f 
storted  touring  and  recording  with  a  new 
group,  David  Johansen  and  the  Horry 
Smiths.  You  can  also  hear,  and  feel,  the 
Smith  influence  in  two  recent  movies,  O 
Brother,  Where  Art  Thou?  (especially  the 
hit  soundtrack)  and  Ghost  World,  with  its 
suggestion  that  oddball  roots  music  con 
provide  some  protection  against  the  en-  ,.;., 

crooching  blandness  of  strip-mall  culture. 
Best  of  all,  last  year,  the  Revenont  label  released  Harry  Smith's  Anthol- 
ogy of  American  Folk  Music,  Volume  Four,  which  had  been  planned  by 
Smith  but  was  never  put  out  when  he  was  alive,  and  hod  been  thought 
of  by  eager  Harryheads  as  his  "lost"  or  "secret"  volume. 

After  0  long  lifetime  of  passionate  scholarship,  record  collecting, 
and  filmmaking.  Smith  died  at  Manhattan's  Chelsea  Hotel  in  1991.  It's 
no  empty  cliche  to  say  that  his  spirit  lives  on.  -JIM  WINDOLF 
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V  '.  V  ,       A  HOOfENANNY  OF  HIP 

-'  '/iitots  from  the  Harry  Smith  Pro|ect's 

;     '         ;'         rehearsals  at  U-C  L  A.'s  Royce 

;;     Hall,  April  23  and  24,  dockwise  from  top 

,     left  of  opppiiie  page:  Dayid  Johansen 

%low^s  hiV harp;  the  McGarrigle  sisters  show, 

emliow  the  old  school  does  it;  Beck  with^ 

.-'      ■  Marianne, Fdrthfgll;  Percy- Mea 

■  'the  boiis;  f  bithfult  sings,  'a'cconiipanle 

Eric  MinguvTodd  Rundgfeti,  Steve  £arl, 
■vidrid  Beciijo'eontent'ed  Rimdsren;  David 

T,h<»ft.as  bettaa^iJMiP  VViHner,  the 

avin  Friday  ai 

{the  musician's 

41  OS  et  teenage 

'.L^mmi  tribesmen. 
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'■        .^\  On  December  3,  1980.  fiyeaa>s 

'^i^'  before  he  uas  niwrdered. 

>^  John  l,ennon  posed  for< Annie 

V.        Leibo^it^,1vvith  a  Fender 

yjK        ^Strutoca<>ter  gOitar  in  his 

i  "  Apartment  atUhe  Dakota, 

'         JSc^Vork  Cit\. 


CONVERSATIONS 

WITH 

LENNON 

Laid-back,  funny,  and  at  times  prescient, 

John  Lennon  gave  this  series  of  revealing  interviews 

in  New  York  between  1973,  when  he  took  off 

for  his  18-month  "lost  weekend"  in  Los  Angeles, 

and  1980,  the  year  he  was  murdered.  Unearthing 

her  tapes,  LISA  ROBINSON  discloses  Lennon 's 

thoughts  about  deportation,  his  marriage, 

fatherhood,  the  other  Beatles,  his  music, 

and  his  aversion  to  martyrdom 


In  the  early  1970s,  I  wrote  some  complimentary  things  in  rock  magazines 
about  the  music  of  Yoko  Ono.  Tliis  was  not  the  majority  opinion.  Going 
out  on  a  limb,  I  compared  Ono's  screeches  and  wails  to  some  of  the  early 
punk  coming  out  of  clubs  in  New  York  and  London;  later  on,  I  would  re- 
mark to  the  Lennons  on  the  similarities  between  her  stuff  and  that  of  the 
B-52  's.  Tliey  were  pleased.  Titus,  although  I  interviewed  them  both  exten- 
sively, most  of  the  interviews  conducted  between  1973  and  1980  were  done  with 
John  alone,  and  without  the  usual  practice  of  having  to  subtnit  a  birth  date  to  Yoko 
for  prior  approval 

In  1973  the  Lennons  were  in  New  York  City,  ensconced  in  a  cozy,  ground-floor 
apartment  at  105  Bank  Street.  They  had  been  living  like  Beatnik  intellectuals- 
well,  more  like  Beatnik  dilettantes- flirting  with  a  variety  of  political  causes  and 
counterculture  characters  like  Abbie  Hoffman,  Jerry  Rubin,  and  White  Panther 
leader  John  Sinclair,  associations  that  would  eventually  contribute  to  Lennons 
immigration  problems  with  the  U.S.  government.  They  used  words  like  "brothers" 
and  "sisters,"  and  took  up  with  street  singer  David  Peel  (whose  trademark  .song 
was  "Have  a  Marijuana")  and  the  Lower  East  Side  bar  band  Elephants  Memo- 
ry: Except  for  all  the  legal  hassles,  the  Beatles  were  long  gone  from  Lennons  dai- 
ly life,  and  with  Yoko's  guidance  John  was  in  the  throes  of  discovery-a  new  way 
of  looking  at  the  world. 


'Everything  changes  but  the  avant-garde." 


—Lillian  Roxon 
(author.  Rock  Encyclopedia). 


JANUARY  8.  1973;  105  BANK  STREET 

YOKO  ONO:  I  had  had  some  operatic  training,  but  it  was  not  my  bag.  One  day,  I 
was  going  through  some  bad  stufl'  in  my  private  life,  I  started  to  sing  ...  and  [when 
I  placed  it  back  on  a  tape  recorder]  I  realized  I  was  out  of  tune.  The  sound  was 
distorted,  it  sounded  like  a  song  sung  by  someone  who  was  mentally  deranged, 

PHOTOGRAPH     BY    ANNIE     LEIBOVITZ 


'"^^^^^S^s 


BACK  IN  THE  U.S.A. 


Clockwise  fi-om  above:  John  and  Yoko 
in  the  South  of  France,  1971;  in°  Cannes, 
May  1971;  in  their  Bank  Street 
apartment,  1972;  in  rehearsal  at  the 
Fillmore  East  for  the  1972  One  to  One 
concert;  John  with  May  Pang  in  L.A., 
March  24,  1974;  John  with  Tony  King 
(far  right)  and  a  Capitol  Records 
executive  nightclubbing  in  L.A.,  1974; 
Elton  John  and  Lennon  recording 
"Whatever  Gets  You  Thru  the  Night" 
at  the  Record  Plant  in  New  York  City, 
1974;  John  and  Yoko  in  full 
revolutionary  garb,  early  1970s. 
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Just  to  try  and  stay  here.  Most  expensive 
holiday  I've  ever  had. 
L.R.  Do  you  miss  performing? 
J.L.  Now  and  then  I  do,  but  when  I  think 
of  all  that  bloody  38  cities,  and  sweating 
around— the  average  good  fun  of  any  kind 
of  a  tour  is  2  shows  out  of  10.  I  know  it's 
different  now,  but  it  ain't  that  different  how 
you  feel  when  you're  up  there.  I  mean  I 
could  do  something  in  a  club,  but  then 
they'd  say,  "Lennon  couldn't  make  it  in 
the  big  one,"  so  I'm  sort  of  in  a  bind. 
When  I  feel  like  it.  I'll  just  go  out.  I 
haven't  thought  about  it  like  "Oh,  goody, 
let's  go  out  on  the  road."  The  highs  aren't 
worth  the  lows. 

L.R.  How  did  it  feel  the  last  time  you  per- 
formed? 

J.L.  Well,  that  would  be  the  One  to  One 
concert  at  the  Garden  . . .  1970,  proba- 
bly? [August  30,  1972.]  And  I  think  me 
and  Elton  staggered  around  once  with 
Dr.  John,  but  I  wouldn't  call  that  a  per- 
formance. I  played  organ  and  he  played 
harmonica.  Neither  of  us  could  play  any- 
thing, but  we  stood  up  there.  The  Garden 
was  all  right.  The  only  difference  was, 
well,  it  was  like  deja  vu— and  the  weird 
thing  was  turning  left  and  right  and  see- 
ing different  faces.  It  didn't  matter  what  I 
was  singing,  even  if  it  wasn't  a  Beatles 
song,  I'd  see  Yoko  or  one  of  the  Ele- 
phants standing  there,  or  [Jim]  Keltner  on 
the  drums,  just  little  flashes  of:  Oh,  it  isn't 
one  of  them,  this  is  different.  I've  got  tc 
sing  all  the  damn  numbers. 
L.R.  Do  you  think  it  would  he  easier  to  do  a 
concert  with  the  Beatles  now? 
J.L.  No,  I  think  it  would  be  harder,  because 
no  one  would  ever  be  satisfied.  We'd  never 
be  good  enough.  Because  everybody's  got 
this  . . .  dream  of  how  wonderful  it  was. 
Imagine  if  we  went  on,  they'd  all  say,  "Not 
as  good  as  they  were." 
L.R.  How  do  you  feel  about  recording? 
J.L.  I  like  recording;  I  really  like  the  studio. 
I  get  withdrawal  from  not  being  in  there.  I 
like  the  noise  and  I  like  being  able  to  con- 
trol it  and  change  it.  I've  gone  in  the  stu- 
dio for  the  last  10  years,  really.  When  the 
Beatles  made  rpcords  like  Pepper,  it  went 
on  for  nine  .norths,  off  and  on.  That  got 
boring;  that's  why,  when  we  broke  up,  I 


started  trying  to  do  them  quick.  So  that's 
why  I'll  just  take  two  weeks  off  and  then 
go  in  and  sing  a  couple  of  the  Spector 
things  that  I  was  too  out  of  it  to  sing— 
those  were  pretty  mad  sessions.  My  ses- 
sions are  very  straight,  but  those  sessions 
were  weird,  to  say  the  least.  Phil  and  I 
were  at  the  height  of  eccentricity.  I  just 
wanted  to  be  the  singer.  I  didn't  want  to 
do  anything  heavy.  I  was  thinking  before  I 
started  this  album  and  ended  up  doing  all 
my  own  stuff  again,  that  I  could  do  a  side 
of  mine  and  a  side  of  any  songs  I  like. 
But  then  there's  that  discipline  of  learning 
other  people's  songs. 
L.R.  How  hard  can  that  be? 
J.L.  It's  not  hard,  I'm  just  out  of  practice. 
The  songs  I  know  are  the  ones  I  learned 
when  I  was  16— like  the  old  rock  'n'  roll 
stuff.  If  I  was  going  in  to  do  Buddy  Holly, 
I  would  know  them  all,  but  if  I  was  going 
to  sing  an  Elton  John  song,  or  even  a  Dyl- 
an song,  then  I'd  have  to  learn  it.  I'm  a 
fan  of  those  two  people  as  much  as  I'm  a 
fan  of  anybody,  but  it's  not  that  intense 
worship  you  have  when  you're  16,  when 
you  learn  everything  about  the  record  in- 
side out,  and  you  sit  with  it  and  sit  with  it 
until  you  know  it  backwards.  I  can't  do 
that  anymore. 

L.R.  At  the  Beatlefest  I  heard  that  when  the 
band  started  playing  the  singer  said,  "Now 
we're  all  going  to  sing  along  to  these  be- 
cause we  all  know  them,  don't  we?  We 
know  them  as  well  as  we  know  the  Lord's 
Prayer." 

J.L.  [Laughter]  Isn't  that  nice? 
L.R.  Did  vou  consider  going  to  the  Beatle- 
fest? 

J.L.  I  thought  about  it,  but  I  just  thought 
...  I  couldn't  take  the  pressure.  [Laughs.] 
It  might  have  been  good,  I  would  have 
liked  to  do  it  for  the  people  who  were 
there,  [but]  I  just  couldn't  have  managed  it 
. . .  just  . . .  alone,  in  a  crowd  of  Beatlema- 
niacs.  I  still  get  nervous  in  crowds. 
L.R.  People  are  pretty  cool  here  in  New  York, 
though,  no? 

J.L.  Well,  people  try  to  be  cool,  you  know? 
They're  not  quite  as  bad  as  the  Parisians, 
who  try  so  hard  you  can  feel  the  vibes 
from  a  mile  away:  "We  are  not  taking  any 
notice  of  you."  I'm  always  aware  of  every- 
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I  see  Ringo  in  L.A.,  and 

when  Paul  is  in  New  York  they 

always  come  see  me. 
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body  in  the  room.  So  I  can  feel  them  try- 
ing not  to,  or  to,  either  way.  But  they're 
pretty  cool  in  New  York.  They  don't  both- 
er—they just  come  up  and  say  things: 
"Good  luck,  brother,"  or  "I  hope  you  can 
stay  here." 

L.R.  How  do  you  feel  now  about  when  you 
first  came  to  New  York  and  became  more 
politically  aware? 

J.L.  When  I  fell  in  with  certain  types,  you 
mean?  It's  cool  by  me,  whatever  happens 
happens.  I  got  what  I  wanted  from  it  and 
they  got  what  they  wanted. 
L.R.  Your  life  is  very  different  now  than  it  was 
even  a  year  ago. 

J.L.  Yeah,  I  just  got  back  into  music.  I've 
always  been  interested  in  politics,  but  I 
have  to  do  it  the  poetic  way.  I  think  I  got 
too  literary  about  specific  issues,  and  I 
think  it  limited  my  self-expression.  As 
long  as  I'm  going  through  something,  I've 
got  something  to  say.  If  it  gets  all  cozy, 
there's  nothing  to  say.  It  becomes  a  happy 
life  with  the  dog  and  the  cat,  which  I 
can't  bear.  I  have  to  bang  me  head  on  the 
wall  and  then  write  about  how  good  it  is 
to  stop.  Otherwise,  I  think  you  die  as  an 
artist.  I  can't  deal  with  that  setthng-down 
business.  I'll  never  settle  down.  I  always 
have  to  keep  moving  or  falling  over  just  so 
something's  happening  to  me.  I've  died 
artistically  a  few  times.  I  didn't  like  it.  As 
long  as  I'm  writing  songs,  I  don't  mind 
where  I  am.  Except  for  prison^  I  don't 
think  I'd  like  to  be  there.  But  I'm  sure  I 
could  get  some  good  songs  out  of  that 
too. 

L.R.  Is  prison  an  imminent  possibility? 
J.L.  Nah,  not  unless  I  kill  somebody. 

When  Yoke  showed  up  backstage  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  on  November  28,  1974, 
after  John  had  performed  "Whatever  Gets 
You  Tliru  the  Night"  with  Elton  John,  it  was 
clear  to  everyone  who  was  there  that  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  John  would  go 
back  home.  By  January  of  1975  he  was  liv- 
ing at  the  Dakota  again.  The  apartment 
was  filled  with  Persian  carpets.  Art  Deco  ob- 
jects, mannequins  kneeling  in  front  of  vases 
full  of  roses.  Yoko's  art— a  bandaged  chair, 
an  empty  glass  on  a  column— coexisted  with 
tape  recorders,  guitars,  a  jukebox,  the  white 
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baby  grand  piano,  and  the  gold  albums  lin- 
ing the  long  hallway  that  led  to  the  large, 
rustic  kitchen. 

FEBRUARY  19,  1975;  THE  DAKOTA 

L.R.  Can  you  sum  up  the  status  of  the  depor- 
tation situation  ?  ijv  j 
J.L.  It's  hellish.  I  don't  know  where  to  start; 
it's  going  on  the  same  as  it  was  before.  I 
can't  remember  all  the  legal  bit,  but  basi- 
cally for  me  it's  the  same;  they've  just  tak- 
en sort  of  the  stance  that  I  have  to  leave. 
L.R.  By  when? 

J.L.  Well,  they  always  say  30  days,  but 
they  say  that  once  a  year.  It  started  be- 
cause of  my  [November  1968]  conviction 
for  marijuana,  which  was  planted  by  Ser- 
geant Pilcher,  which  everybody  in  England 
knows  now  because  the  guy's  in  jail  for 
some  other  case.  The  whole  drug  squad 
was  on  the  leak  or  something— there  was 
a  big  scandal.  See,  at  first  they  jumped 
on  both  of  us.  Although  they  kept  insist- 
ing that  they  were  treating  us  like  normal 
citizens  who  had  misdemeanor  cases 
against  them.  They  suddenly  found  out 
halfway  through  that  there  was  no  case 
against  Yoko.  She  was  never  convicted  in 
this  bust  in  England,  so  the  guy  says  to 
me,  "You  cop  a  plea  and  I'll  let  her  go." 
We  weren't  married  then,  and  it  was  a  bit 
weird  in  England  at  the  time,  the  press 
and  one  thing  and  another,  so  I  thought, 
O.K.,  cop  a  plea,  it's  easy,  I'll  get  charged 
a  hundred  pound.  We  were  busted  by 
about  20  people  . . .  there  was  dogs,  in  the 
morning,  they  wouldn't  let  us  get  dressed, 
threatened  to  break  the  door  down.  And 
it  was  questioned  in  the  houses  of  Par- 
liament: why  were  so  many  people  need- 
ed to  bust  two  people?  It  took  them 
hours— they  were  all  over  the  house.  I  was 
just  panic-stricken.  Cops.  In  jolly  En- 
gland. I  still  half  believed  about  the  good 
old  bobby,  helping  you  down  the  street. 
And  I  was  really  nervous  about  Yoko  be- 
cause we'd  just  got  to  living  together,  it 
was  all  in  public,  and  I  just  thought 
they'd  deport  her,  they'd  deport  us,  so  I 
just  copped  a  plea,  thinking  it  was  a  mis- 
demeanor, what  the  hell.  It's  just  crazy, 
and  it's  been  going  on  since  1971.  They 
think,  Lennon,  he  wants  to  live  in  this 
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Clockwise  fioni  uhove:  'I'licii  assistant  eiw, 
.liiiiniy  lovine  and  John  I.ennon  a(  diet. 
Ric<Hd  Plant  in  New  ^brk  City,  1974;  ; 
lecds  baby  son  .Sean  at  the  Dakota, 
N(» ember  1975;  Yoko  and  John  outsiii 
Dakota.  No\eniber  12,  I9«((;  Daxid  Be* 
Yoko,  and  John  at  the  1975  Crannny    I 
Awards;  .lohn  showinji  oH  his  <ireeii  earn 
.Inly  17,  1976;  John  and  Yoko  dancin<>  \ 
Hit  lactory  in  New  York  C  ity,  .\ngiisl 
John  and  Sean,  eirea  1979. 
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Annie  Leibovitz  captured 
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'mm^  room  at  the  Dakota, 
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I  enjoyed  being  housebound 
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land  of  milk  and  honey,  and,  sorry,  he's  a 
convicted  criminal.  No  mention  of  the 
taxes  Vm  paying.  And  we've  always  been 
%  saying  the  instructions  for  this  case  are 
coming  from  Washington;  New  York  keeps 
insisting  that  it's  a  local  case— they're  be- 
ing treated  just  like  anybody  else  with  a 
misdemeanor  against  them— and  they 
deny,  deny,  deny  about  Washington.  And 
we  knew  it,  but  we  couldn't  prove  it. 
Same  as  we  knew  we  were  being  wire- 
tapped—we lost  that  case.  Because  how 
do  you  prove  you're  wiretapped?  We  were 
being  wiretapped  down  on  Bank  Street. 
There  was  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  phone  men 
fixing  the  phone.  And  there  was  two  guys 
following  me  around  in  the  car.  This  was 
before  Watergate,  so  everybody  thought. 
Crazy  Lennon,  what  an  egomaniac— 
who's  gonna  follow  him  around?  Why 
would  they  want  to  bother  with  him?  They 
were  bothering  with  me  because  we  were 
associated  with  [Jerry]  Rubin,  [John]  Sin- 
clair, these  little  rallies,  and  being  seen 
around  with  them  people.  I  just  saw  a 
documentary  about  Nazis  in  America— al- 
lowed and  known  Nazis  that  are  here,  but 
for  some  Catch-22,  they  just  can't  quite 
throw  them  out.  Now,  these  are  famous 
Nazis,  meaning  they  have  a  list  of  how 
many  people  they've  killed— from  1,500  to 
800,000.  And  this  guy  who  got  involved 
with  finding  them  said  that  someone  stole 
his  files  on  Nazis  from  his  office.  So. 
there's  somebody  in  his  own  group  pro- 
tecting these  people;  there's  somebody 
protecting  them  and  yet  they're  attacking 
me.  And  there's  a  list  of  Nazis  as  long 
as  your  awi,  with  all  the  things  they'd 
done— one  of  them  even  ended  up  hold- 
ing a  service  in  Congress  at  one  time.  It's 
just  ludicrous,  it's  Kafka. 
L.R.  Where  else  would  you  go?  Canada? 
j.L.  You  know,  they  always  say  that,  be- 
cause whenever  I  talk  to  Canadians  they 
ask  me  if  I  like  Canada.  And  I  say,  "Yes,  I 
like  Canada.  I  like  Toronto,  and  Montreal. 
1  don't  know  much  about  the  rest  of  it," 
and  the  next  I  know,  they  say  I'm  going  to 
live  there.  It's  that  old  bit  where  if  you're  in 
some  small  town  people  say  to  you,  "What 
are  you  do-n,^  nere?"'  Like  "Surely  you 
don't  w.nt  to  live  with  us  or  even  visit  our 


town."  When  I  was  driving  through  Ameri- 
ca or  if  I'm  anywhere,  people  say,  "Why 
are  you  here?  Of  all  places  ..."  Everybody's 
always  sort  of  thinking.  Our  place  is  no- 
where, nobody  would  want  to  be  here,  not 
even  for  a  minute. 

L.R.  Does  it  help  when  you  have  an  album 
out,  or  make  public  appearances? 
J.L.  It  reminds  the  powers  that  be  of  me 
and  what  I  represent. 
L.R.  Does  that  ever  work  against  you? 
J.L.  No,  no  . . .  power  is  power  to  those 
people.  And  whatever  power  I  have,  they're 
aware  of  it.  Power  doesn't  frighten  power, 
it  makes  it  respect  it  in  their  business. 
You've  got  the  bomb,  we  got  the  bomb, 
everything's  O.K.  If  you  ain't  got  the 
bomb,  you  don't  even  get  a  look-in.  So 
I'm  always  aware  of  keeping  my  bomb. 
Even  though  I  blow  it  a  few  times,  I  always 
manage  to  put  my  bomb  back  together 
again  because  that  power  is  necessary  and 
I  sort  of  respect  it  for  what  it  is,  anyway, 
what  one  can  do  with  it.  It's  no  good  if  I 
become  invisible  and  don't  put  records 
out  and  go  away,  because  then  they  come 
right  in,  nobody  gives  a  damn,  and  they 
can  have  you  out  and  people  have  forgot- 
ten about  you. 

L.R.  How  much  of  your  time  is  taken  up  with 
this? 

J.L.  Well,  I  have  it  on  my  list  of  lawsuits.  I 
was  just  talking  about  it  with  Yoko  last 
night;  there  seems  to  be  an  awful  lot  of 
lawsuits  concerned  with  rock  'n'  roll.  [For- 
mer business  manager]  Allen  Klein- that's 
about  20.  He's  suing  me  and  Yoko  and  all 
the  ex-Beatles  and  me  individually,  me  col- 
lectively—every version  of  me  you  can  get 
hold  of  is  getting  sued.  But  immigration  is 
the  real  important  one;  the  others  are  all 
money,  a  deal  will  be  made,  but  the  immi- 
gration is  more  than  that.  I  mean,  if  they 
can  take  Helen  Reddy,  they  can  take  me,  is 
what  I  say. 

L.R.  How  did  you  get  involved  in  .so  many 
lawsuits? 

J.L.  Well,  just  ask  any  rock  musician  how 
many  lawsuits  he's  in  . . .  The  more  money 
there  is,  the  more  lawsuits  there  are.  The 
bigger  the  artist,  the  more  lawsuits.  I 
mean,  people  sue  me  for  anything.  That 
bloody  fan  with  an  Instamalic  that  sued 
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me  for  hitting  her,  who  I  never  touched.  In 
the  Troubadour,  the  famous  Troubadour  in- 
cident? I  never  went  near  the  girl.  She  sued 
me— I  had  to  pay  her  off  to  shut  her  up. 
L.R.  Tliere  was  a  rumor  that  you  sent  Pani 
Grier  flowers  the  next  day. 
J.L.  Yes,  everybody  who  was  on  the  table 
that  I  was  drunk  at.  having  my  first  night 
on  brandy  Alexanders.  Right?  Brandy  and 
milk,  and  it  tastes  like  a  milk  shake,  and  the 
next  thing  I  knew  I  was  out  of  me  gourd. 
And  Harry  Nilsson  was  no  help  feeding  me 
them,  saying,  "Go  ahead,  it's  great.  John"— 
one  of  those  scenes.  "Come  on,  give  it  to 
him."  All  that's  true,  and  I  was  wildly  ob- 
noxious, but  I  definitely  didn't  hit  this  fat 

broad I  don't  know  how  they  happen. 

One  minute  you're  talking  to  somebody,  the 
next  minute  they're  suing  you. 
L.R.  [Laughter]  Sorry  I  know  it's  not  Junny. 
J.L.  No,  it  is  funny.  You  have  to  laugh.  But 
it  is  ridiculous, 

L.R.  Do  you  sec  a  day  when  you'll  he  an  old 
man  and  you  get  a  knighthood  from  the 
Queen  of  England?  What  would  you  do? 
J.L.  I  have  no  idea  what  I'd  do  at  age  70  or 
80.  I'm  not  really  interested  if  I  get  knight- 
ed at  70.  you  know,  because  I'll  deal  with 
that  when  it  comes.  I  want  it  now.  Not  the 
knighthood— I'll  take  a  green  card  and  a 
clean  passport.  And  cash  1  earn  in  the 
bank,  in  my  own  name,  and  I'll  let  my  mu- 
sic, or  my  art,  speak  for  me.  If  they  give 
me  a  knighthood.  I'll  deal  with  it  then.  Sir 
John.  [Laughter] 

L.R.  What  happened  recently  with  George 
[Harrison]'?  You  were  supposed  to  go  onstage 
with  him  . . . 

J.L.  I  went  to  see  George  at  Nassau  [Colise- 
um], and,  you  see,  at  the  same  time  he  was 
doing  the  concert,  we  were  also  finalizing 
the  Apple  papers.  And,  actually,  what  hap- 
pened was,  at  the  last  minute.  I  wouldn't 
sign  it.  This  famous  Beatles  agreement  that 
probably  nobody  knows  about  but  the  Bea- 
tles anymore,  but  as  I  put  it  at  the  time, 
my  astrologist  said  it  wasn't  the  right  time 
to  sign.  And  George  got  a  little  angry  at 
me  for  not  signing. 

L.R.  Is  it  true  thai  you  were  denied  a  hack- 
stage  pass,  and  that  the  McCartneys  were 
denied  backstage  passes? 
J.L.  There  was  some  funny  business  going  on 
...  he  was  surrounded  . . .  You  know,  1  like 
him  and  I  love  him,  and  we're  all  right,  and 
I  saw  him  afterwards  at  the  party  and  there 
was  no  big  deal,  but  the  business  was  always 
interfering  with  the  pleasure.  I've  seen  a  lot 
of  Paul  and  Ringo  over  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  because  they  come  to  town  a  lot— I 
see  Ringo  in  L.A.,  and  when  Paul  is  in  New 
York  they  always  come  see  me.  So,  not  only 
were  [George]  and  I  trying  to  talk  to  each 
other  after  having  not  talked  for  three  years. 


only  either  vaguely  through  lawyers  or  some- 
thing, he  had  his  pressure  of  his  concert 
and  all  the  shlack  that  was  going  round  it. 
So  we  just  tried  to  communicate  in  the  ho- 
tel, and  I  just  hung  around  there  for  a  cou- 
ple of  days,  virtually  living  in  the  hotel  with 
him.  But  it  still  was  hard  to  communicate, 
and  then  I  just  didn't  happen  to  turn  up  on 
the  day  that  they  wanted  it  signed.  But  1 
signed  it  in  the  end.  in  Disneyland.  I  want- 
ed to  go  over  it  one  more  time. 
L.R.  You  seem  ecstatic  about  being  hack  home 
with  Yi>ko. 

J.L.  I  am.  I  am.  This  is  no  disrespect  to  any- 
body else  I  was  having  relationships  with, 
but  I  feel  like  I  was  running  around  with- 
out me  head  on,  but  still  functioning.  And 
I  feel  I've  got  me  head  back  on.  Yoko  and 
1  were  always  in  touch,  either  on  the  phone 
or  one  way  or  the  other,  but  I  just  sort  of 
came  home.  I  feel  like  I  went  to  get  a  coffee 
and  a  newspaper  somewhere  and  it  took 
a  year.  I  feel  like  Sinbad,  or  those  Greek 
stories  that  they  make  into  movies,  where 
a  guy  goes  on  a  boat  and  goes  to  meet  the 
one-eyed  monster— that's  where  I've  been.  I 
went  out  on  a  boat  and  saw  all  the  Cyclops 
and  the  monsters  and  had  a  sort  of  great 
old  mad  trip,  which  I'm  glad  is  over.  We 
got  married  in  "68  [March  20.  1969],  so 
it  was  the  seven-year  crutch.  The  seven- 
year  witch,  I  always  call  it.  And  apart 
from  the  pain  we  caused  each  other— but 
love  is  hell  anyway— it  probably  helped  us. 
Because  we  knew  we  were  getting  back 
together,  it  was  a  matter  of  when.  We  knew, 
everybody  else  didn't. 
L.R.  There  wasn't  as  much  scandal-type  cover- 
age as  you  might  expect. 
J.L.  Well,  not  Liz  and  Richard  exactly.  Once 
it's  done,  all  they  do  is  catalogue  who 
you're  seen  around  with.  And  I  read  more 
about  myself  than  you  did.  and  I  read  the 
gossip  columns  and  the  gossip  rags.  The 
Hollywood  Reporter  and  all  that.  Apparently 
Rona  Barrett  was  saying  that  Yoko  was  liv- 
ing with  my  ex-wife  in  a  strange  relation- 
ship. And  she  got  it  wrong,  because  Yoko's 
definitely  not  living  with  my  ex-wife  in  a 
ver\'  feminist  relationship. 
L.R.  Fcniini.si?  That's  how  they  described  it? 
J.L.  Oh,  there  was  something  on  TV  about 
it  . . .  There's  amazing  stories  going  round. 
See,  I  know  them,  because  I'm  following 
them.  Some  people  only  get  one  newspaper. 
I  read  them  all  and  I  get  the  clippings  and 
you  can  bet  your  life  somebody's  going  to 
send  you  the  clippings.  There  was  a  lot  of 
just  daft  stuff  going  on.  I  started  to  put  it 
round  I  was  gay,  I  thought  that'll  throw  them 
off.  I  was  dancing  at  the  gay  clubs  in  L.A., 
flirting  with  the  boys,  but  it  never  got  off. 
L.R.  That  rumor  was  around  about  Paul,  ac- 
tually . . .  [Laughter] 
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J.L.  Oh.  I've  had  him,  he's  no  good,  [i 
laughter] 

L.R.  How  true  is  the  myth  that  Brian  £/ 
packaged  the  Beatles? 
J.L.  Everything  is  true  and  not  true  a 
everything.  That's  one  thing  I've  leai 
Both  things  are  both  true. 
L.R.  That's  a  very  Yoko  answer  . . .  But 
there  a  point  where  you  [bur  were  veiy  m  ^ 
J.L.  Oh,  we  weren't  naive.  We  were  no  ijpf"^ 
naive  than  he  was.  I  mean  what  was  b 
was  serving  in  a  record  shop.  And  he-  ^ 
this  group  of  sort  of  rockers  ...  or  gre« 
playing  loud  music  and  a  lot  of  kids  pa; 
attention  to  it.  So  he  thought  well,  this 
business  to  be  in.  He  liked  the  look  oi 
and  thought.  I'll  be  a  manager.  It  wai  '•" 
simple  as  that.  He  said,  I  think  I  can  rl  '"" 
age  you,  and  we  had  nobody  better,  *  """ 
we  said.  All  right,  you  can  do  it.  ThcL-  P"'' 
went  shopping  around,  getting  us  w*  '''"' 
and  then  there  came  to  a  bit  when  he  S''  ''^"' 
Look,  if  you  cut  your  hair  ...  ''  ^^ 

L.R.  How  long  was  it?  I  '*' 

J.L.  For  then,  it  was  longer  than  any  ort  f''" 
photographs.  Normally,  in  any  photogni^  ** 
it  had  been  trimmed  or  cut.  Even  schfr* 
photographs— have  you  noticed  that—  > 
hair  always  seemed  to  be  cut  the  day 
fore  they  took  the  school  photograph, 
whenever  you  had  a  photograph  of  y\l  "" 
holidays,  somehow  the  parents  or  son'  • 
body  always  managed  to  cut  your  hH  ^^ 
But  there's  some  private  pictures  wherl  ?* 
was  pretty  long  for  those  days,  longer  til"  '^ 
the  early  pictures.  And  it  was  still  grea^  ^^ 
back,  and  outside  of  Liverpool,  when  i'  ">' 
went  down  South  in  the  leather  outf  P 
the  dance-hall  promoters  didn't  really  1    *' 
us.  because  they  thought  we  looked  V  '"^ 
a  gang  of  thugs.  So  Epstein  said,  Lookl  «" 
you  wear  this  suit  . . .  and  we  liked  suil  ^' 
everybody  wanted  a  good  suit,  a  nice  \Mi  '"" 
sharp  suit,  man  . . .  you  know,  yeah,  mil  "> 
I'll  have  a  suit.  So.  if  you  wear  a  suit, ) 
get  this  much  money.  All  right,  weai 
suit,  you  get  more  money,  wear  a  si 
I'll  wear  a  fucking  balloon  if  they're  goi 
to  pay  me.  He  was  our  salesman.  He  vf  » 
our  front.  If  you  notice,  another  quirkk! 
life  is  that  self-made  men  usually  ha/  ^ 
someone  with  education  to  front  for  theii  ^ 
Epstein  had  enough  education  to  go 
and  talk  to  the  hobnobs  in  their  own  hi 
guage,  and  it's  the  same  now.  If  I  have' 
lawsuit,  I  have  to  get  a  lawyer  to  talk* 
them.  Epstein  fronted  for  the  Beatles.  1 
played  a  great  part  at  whatever  he  dil 
he  was  theatrical,  that  was  for  sure,  aw 
he  believed  in  us.  But  he  certainly  didil 
package  us  the  way  they  said  [he  di(i^ 
Look,  we  weren't  picked  up  off  the  strei 
we  allowed  him  to  take  us.  Paul  wasi 
so  keen  [on  him],  Paul's  more  conserv '  i 
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I  II  the  way  he  approaches  things, 

II  hat's  all  well  and  good— maybe  he'll 
II  ip  with  more  yachts.  But  if  Epstein 
;i  so  clever  at  packaging,  what  hap- 
_■  d  to  Gerry  &  the  Pacemakers,  Cilia 
1;^.  and  all  the  other  packages?  You 
1  '  Where  are  they?  Where  are  those 
1  iges?  Only  one  package  survived,  the 
■j  nal  package. 

I.  kiober  7,  1975,  John  was  granted  tempo- 
I  residence  in  the  U.S.  Two  days  later,  on 
s  5th  birthday— October  9— his  son  Sean 
I  Lennon  was  born.  On  July  17,  1976,  at 
I  •]!.  John  and  Yoke  arrived  at  a  Lower 
',  hattan  immigration  building  with  lawyer 
Wildes  for  the  hearing  that  would  end 
II Ill's  five-and-a-half-year  struggle  to  ob- 
I  permanent  residence  in  the  U.S.  John 

■  ■(/'  at  the  assembled  character  witnesses— 
I  iu  Swanson,  Norman  Mailer,  Geraldo 

■  II.  Isamu  Noguchi—and  remarked  to  me, 

;  r  do  you  like  this  cast  Yoko  produced  for 
,  It's  like  The  Gong  Show."  (Vie  judge 
illy  said  to  Noguchi,  "I've  enjoyed  your 
e  table  for  years.")  John  got  his  green 
and  told  me  they  could  now  go  to  Japan 
;how  the  baby  to  relatives,"  and  he  cmd 
)  went  ojfto  Serendipity  to  have  some  ice 
m  and  celebrate.  Then,  after  three  and  a 
years,  while  the  Lennons  were  supposed- 
iled  up  in  the  Dakota,  rumored  to  he  on 
's  and  turning  away  oldfiiends  (although 
did  travel,  attend  a  wedding  here,  some 
fes  there),   they  publicly  re-emerged  in 
p  to  record  Double  Fantasy.  Wlien  I  saw 
I  at  the  studio  in  August,  eating  the  fill- 
out  of  a  cannoU,  he  told  me  about  a  re- 
boat  trip  he  had  taken  where  he  sailed 
ocean  with  a  captain  and  an  instructor 
ko  wouldn't  go,"  he  scud,  "not  unless  it 
Onassis's  yacht."  She  laughed:  "/  don't 
to  slum  it,"  she  said. 

SEPTEMBER  29,  1980;  THE  RECORD  PLANT, 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

o  ONO:  I  think  women  are  better  for 
r  inner  wisdom.  And  men  are  better  for 
r  outer  wisdom  . . .  because  this  outside 
Id  has  been  structured  by  men.  Be- 
se  I  was  so  dedicated  to  my  work,  I 
i  van  Gogh,  and  whoever  was  with  me 

■  an  assistant.  I  came  from  this  place 
;re  I  thought  men  were  less  intelligent 
n  me,  but  they  can  move  heavy  things 
me.  But  when  I  met  John,  I  met  anoth- 
trong  character  ...  he  was  not  only  up 
noving  heavy  things,  he  had  a  sensitive 
1.  And  through  him  I  started  to  learn 
It  it  means  to  be  a  guy  in  this  society 
it's  not  all  that  easy. 

Haven't  you  been  thinking  for  .some  time 
eturning  to  this  rat  race? 


J.L.  I  went  through  every  thought  you  can 
imagine  in  five  years.  The  first  18  month.-, 
[it]  was  hard  to  stop  jumping  onto  a  piano 
or  expecting  to  do  something,  because  Fd 
been  sort  of  turning  out  singles  and  al- 
bums since  1962.  On  call,  as  it  were— every 
three  months  a  single,  every  six  months  an 
album,  so  I  was  sort  of  like  a  robot. 
L.R.  Did  it  evolve  into  this,  or  did  you  make 
a  conscious  decision  to  do  this? 
J.L.  No,  it  didn't  evolve,  we  made  a  con- 
scious decision.  I  can't  remember  the  day 
we  said  this  is  it,  this  is  how  we're  going  to 
do  it,  but  it  took  me  a  bit  to  see  that  that's 
what  I  was  doing.  It  was  harder  to  stop 
than  to  continue,  although  I  don't  think 
continuing  would  have  done  me  any  good, 
artistically.  I  kept  thinking  this  must  be  like 
when  guys  get  retired  at  65  and  they're  still 
alive  and  kicking  but  somebody  pushed  a 
button  and  they  have  to  go.  I  was  sort  of 
driving  with  one  hand  for  a  bit  because 
what  I  kept  thinking  was  what  I  really  do  is 
this  other  stuff.  And  then  I  suddenly  real- 
ized I  was  in  the  driving  seat  there  in  the 
kitchen,  in  the  house.  And  once  it  clicked 
in,  it  was  fine.  And  gradually  I  got  into  be- 
ing a  househusband,  or  with  Sean  or  what- 
ever. But  at  first,  I  was  very  sort  of  frantic 
all  the  time,  I  didn't  know  what  to  do, 
there  seemed  to  be  endless  time. 
L.R.  Didn't  you  travel? 

J.L.  Yeah,  I  did  a  little  traveling;  I  traveled 
with  Sean  as  well.  Occasionally  Fd  take  a 
three-day  zap  around  the  world.  Like  Singa- 
pore or  Hong  Kong  or  something,  just  go 
round  very  fast.  Maybe  six  days.  But  every 
mouthful  he's  had  since  he  was  bom  I  was 
practically  at  the  table  for.  And  the  last  five 
years,  Fve  been  there  every  day. 
L.R.  What  was  it  you  liked  the  most  about 
this? 

J.L.  Well  ...  the  rewards  of  motherhood 
[laughter]  . . .  It's  like  anything,  what  you 
put  in,  you  get  out.  I'd  get  all  those  little 
quiet  moments  when  he'd  do  something  for 
the  first  time,  or  express  something  clearly 
with  a  whole  sentence.  That's  what  I  got 
out  of  it.  It's  a  feeling  of  accomplishment. 
L.R.  Describe  your  typical  day. 
J.L.  I'd  get  up  at  6— he  didn't  get  up  until 
7:30,  8:30-and  I'd  have  my  breakfast  in 
peace,  a  quiet  cup  of  coffee  and  a  smoke. 
I'd  put  the  kettle  on  when  Yoko  came  out— 
make  her  a  cup  of  coffee  because  I  knew 
she  was  in  a  blue  funk— and  she'd  go 
straight  to  the  office.  Sean  would  get  up 
with  the  nanny,  and  they'd  come  out,  and 
Fd  either  have  laid  something  out  for  him, 
indicating  that's  what  I  wanted  him  to  eat 
that  day  or  that  week,  or  i  would  suggest 
something,  or  leave  a  selection  of  things 
that  I  thought  were  suitable  to  the  climate 
or  Ihc  diet  he  was  on.  Once  breakfast  was 


over,  I'd  go  back  to  my  room  for  a  bit— this 
was  around  10  o'clock— by  that  time  he'd 
had  his  breakfast  and  he's  dressed  and 
ready  to  do  something.  Then  he  and  the 
nanny  would  either  go  to  the  park  or  go  to 
the  museum  or  if  we  were  in  Bermuda,  go 
swimming.  Then  I  would  get  that  break;  so 
between  10  and  11  I'd  sort  of  relax  again. 
L.R.  You  didn't  take  him  to  museums  or  to 
the  park? 

J.L.  No.  I  would  go  maybe  once  or  twice  a 
week  to  some  event.  It's  better  for  him  to  go 
play  by  himself,  because  he  gets  less  atten- 
tion that  way.  And,  also,  I  get  a  break;  I'm 
a  rich  housewife— that's  what  it  is,  it's  not 
like  a  housewife  in  the  drudgery  of  being 
stuck  in  the  kitchen  and  can't  get  out.  I  en- 
joyed being  housebound,  because  I  always 
liked  hanging  around  the  house— I  mean, 
writing  music  is  hanging  around  the  house. 
The  only  difference  was  I  wasn't  writing 
music,  I  was  writing  menus.  And  I  did  a  lit- 
tle cooking— I  learned  how  to  cook  bread 
and  things  like  that.  I  went  through  that  for 
about  six  months  . . .  cooking  the  bread  for 
the  whole  household— I'd  make  it  on  Fri- 
day, and  it'd  be  gone  by  Saturday.  So  it  was 
a  great  thrill  at  first;  I  took  Polaroids  of  me 
first  loaf  [laughs]  and  everything,  and  I  got 
that  thrill  of  people  eating  your  food.  I  was 
cooking  fish  and  rice,  because  we're  basi- 
cally sort  of  macrobiotic,  but  then  the  thrill 
would  wear  off"  because  you  wouldn't  get  a 
gold  record  [laugks],  nothing.  You'd  put  the 
meal  out  and  it  would  be  devoured  and  that 
would  be  the  only  way  you'd  know  if  it  was 
any  good.  So,  10  to  11  I'd  either  try  and 
nod  off,  or  just  read,  or  just  relax.  Eleven- 
thirty  I  start  coming  out  to  see  what  they're 
doing  about  lunch.  Twelve  o'clock  he'U  come 
back  from  wherever  he's  been,  clean  his 
hands— oh,  after  breakfast,  clean  teeth.  The 
mealtime  becomes  the  whole  event,  you  see, 
the  day  is  broken  up  into  those  three  meals. 
Lunchtime  lasts  about  an  hour  or  two,  and 
if  I  didn't  get  a  nap  in  the  morning,  I'U  take 
a  nap  in  the  afternoon.  Because  afternoon 
is  usually  other  children  or  some  bigger 
event;  morning  is  usually  just  hanging 
around  the  house.  After  lunch,  clean  teeth, 
off"  he  goes  again  to  some  other  game,  so  I 
have  that  sort  of  space  for  two  hours. 
L.R.  What  did  you  do  with  those  two  hours? 
J.L.  Relax.  Listen  to  radio  or  read  or  just  go 
for  a  walk,  something  on  my  own.  Because 
a  child  takes  an  incredible  amount  of  atten- 
tion. Every  move,  even  if  he's  not  directly 
looking  at  me,  is  concerned  with  me,  am  I 
watching— even  if  he's  playing  with  the  nan- 
ny or  playing  with  a  friend,  unless  he's  real- 
ly talking.  Children  like  to  know  that  you're 
there  even  if  you're  not  doing  anything.  He's 
getting  a  bit  older  now,  so  he's  a  bit  more 
independent,  but  still  they  regress.  And  he's 
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a  bit  unnerved  that  I'm  not  there  all  the  time 
now.  [Making  the  record]  I  miss  him.  I'm 
jealous,  you  know.  I'm  not  getting  those  little 
warmths  and  touches  from  him,  because 
I'm  not  seeing  him.  I  feel  guilt-ridden  and 
racked,  because  what's  a  record  compared 
with  a  child?  It's  nothing.  But  still,  I  have 
to  do  it.  I  just  don't  believe  that  bit  about 
quality  and  quantity;  a  kid  would  sooner 
have  quantity  any  day  over  quality— all  that 
"We'll  make  a  special  day  of  it  once  a  week." 
This  five  years  was  as  much  benefit  to  me 
as  it  was  to  him,  and  I  think  it  would  have 
been  creatively  a  void.  Never  mind  astro- 
logically  and  all  those  things  . . .  and  bio- 
rhythmically. 

L.R.  Astrology?  Did  that  factor  into  it? 
j.L.  Oh  sure,  we  do  everything  on  that  level, 
too.  I  mean,  if  you  think  about  it,  I've  been 
under  pressure  since  I  was  21  or  22  ... 
that's  in  public,  that's  been  very  famous.  I 
was  22  when  I  signed  the  first  contract.  So 
I've  been  producing  under  pressure  for  al- 
most 12  years  or  15  years— from  1962  to 
1974  . . .  That's  a  long  time  to  be  churning 
out  thousands  upon  thousands  of  things. 
And  it  comes  a  point  where  I  don't  want  to 
just  churn  out  stuff  that's  just  well  crafted. 
I'm  not  interested  in  being  a  craftsman:  I 
am  a  craftsman  anyway.  I've  learned  my 
trade  and  my  craft,  but  I'm  not  interested 
in  sustaining  myself  on  my  past  reputation 
and  getting  away  with  it  by  craftsmanship. 
Somebody  said  they  saw  Elvis— you  know,  I 
would  never  see  him,  although  I  worshiped 
him  before  he  went  into  the  army  when  I 
was  a  kid.  But  I  would  never  go  see  him  in 
Vegas.  And  I  asked  a  great  fan  of  his  who 
worked  for  us.  what  it  was  like,  and  he  said, 
"Well,  if  you  pretended  that  you  were  16, 
then  it  was  all  right."  I  don't  want  to  be  a 
person  that  people  have  to  pretend  they're 
16  to  be  able  to  watch  me,  or  to  listen  to 
me.  If  that's  the  way  it's  going  to  be,  I  will 
do  something  else. 

L.R.  You  told  me  you  had  all  the  songs  done 
in  Bermuda  a  month  before  you  went  into 
the  studio. 

J.L.  It  was  like  being  constipated.  You  see, 
the  first  18  months  of  being  away  was  very 
traumatic.  I  was  at  the  typewriter  trying  to 
write  funny  stories,  to  create  something, 
because  I  felt  as  though  I  don't  exist  un- 
less I'm  putting  something  on  paper.  And 
I  wasn't  writing  songs,  I  was  trying  to  write 
another  In  His  Own  Write  [his  1964  book]. 
So,  for  the  first  three  months,  when  I  wasn't 
with  Sean,  I  literally  went  into  the  other 
room  and  typed  and  typed  and  typed, 
sheets  and  sheets  of  stuff".  And  I  did  ail  that 
and  I  thought,  Jesus,  that  was  boring,  t  it 
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at  least  I  got  my  nervousness  down,  I  sort 
of  changed  my  vibe,  it  was  a  slow  process. 
I  got  myself  to  a  point  where  I  can  live 
without  music. 

L.R.  Did  you  worry  that  the  new  songs 
wouldn't  be  any  good? 
J.L.  Well,  maybe  I  wouldn't  face  it— because 
I  knew  I  could  always  force  something. 
When  I'm  creating,  the  creating  is  the  joy. 
The  song  coming,  oh  my  god,  what's  this 
doing,  it's  writing  itself  It's  like  I'm  watch- 
ing somebody  else  doing  it.  I  remember  I 
struggled  all  morning,  six  hours,  the  day  I 
wrote  "Nowhere  Man,"  in  1964,  and  I  fi- 
nally gave  up.  I  lay  down  on  the  couch,  I 
was  really  depressed,  can't  write  a  song, 
and  as  I  lay  down,  exhausted,  and  because 
I  was  no  longer  centered  on  "I  have  to 
write  a  song,"  all  of  a  sudden  [starts  singing 
"Nowhere  Man"]  ...  I  picked  up  a  guitar 
and  the  whole  damn  thing  was  there.  All 
these  songs  came  like  that;  I  was  not  try- 
ing. Soon  as  I  tried,  it  would  go  away. 
L.R.  Nonetheless,  just  creating  isn't  joy  enough, 
you  need  to  record  them. 
J.L.  I  made  that  decision  also  when  I  was 
16— when  I  got  to  art  college,  I  was  one  of 
the  youngest  there.  I  didn't  pass  the  right 
exams,  I  managed  to  get  in  just  on  my  port- 
folio. I  met  a  lot  of  arty-farty  people  who 
looked  like  artists;  they  had  the  right-color 
jeans  and  the  right  paint  drops  on  them  and 
the  right  torn  T-shirt  and  the  right  hair 
and  I  was  always  torn  between  looking  like 
Elvis/James  Dean  and  looking  like  an  artist. 
It's  always  apparent  in  my  work  and  in  the 
photographs  of  me  around;  there's  two  kinds 
of  Lennons— there's  one  that  looks  like  a 
rock  'n'  roller  and  one  that  looks  like  a  stu- 
dent or  a  painter  or  a  poet.  But  they  brought 
out  the  rocker  in  me  because  they  used  to 
talk  about  all  the  aesthetics  of  art  and  all 
the  garbage.  And  I  made  a  conscious  deci- 
sion that  if  you're  going  to  be  ascetic  about 
your  art,  so  artsy-fartsy,  then  you  don't  put  it 
out.  You  paint  them  and  you  destroy  them, 
or  you  keep  them  in  your  attic.  And  any 
time  you  take  them  out  and  show  them  to 
anybody,  then  you're  trying  to  sell  the  damn 
stuff".  And  that  was  my  decision— if  I'm  go- 
ing to  be  an  artist  or  a  musician,  I  want  it 
out  everywhere,  like  Picasso  or  like  Elvis.  I 
made  that  decision  then  to  go  the  whole 
hog;  I'm  not  interested  in  a  small  exhibition 
in  some  artsy-fartsy  place  and  being  wor- 
shiped by  the  chosen  few.  It's  all  or  nothing. 
L.R.  How  did  you  react  when  people  wrote 
things  about  why  weren't  you  working?  Or 
were  you  not  even  aware  of  it? 
J.L.  Oh  sure,  I'm  aware  of  all  of  it.  Oh  that 
was  fun.  I  mean,  thrills  that  they  all  had  to 
talk  about  me,  but  ...  Mick  [Jagger]  was 
going  on.  I  was  in  Japan  and  I  got  this  En- 
glish paper  and  there  was  a  big  thing— he 
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likes  me  and  I  like  him,  that  business- 
he  says,  "You  know,  I  live  opposite  Ji 
..."  he  must  have  lived  on  the  East  Si> 
L.R.  Seventy-second  Street. 
J.L.  And  I  didn't  even  know  he  had 
Bianca  at  that  period,  and  he's  goina 
about  "John  never  calls,  do  you  think 
ever  calls  me,  he  never  calls  me,  and 
keeps  changing  his  phone  number  all 
time  and  he's  liiding  behind  the  kid."  Ev 
body  was  calling  me,  trying  to  get  me  d( 
to  a  [recording]  session.  They  all  thou; 
What  John  needs  is  a  good  session.  A '  ^ 
they  fucking  know  anything— they  absol   ^ 
ly  don't  know  me  at  all;  all  they've  go 
their  own  image  of  this  person  that  the; 
been  in  a  disco  with  or  something.  So  i 
saying,  "You  can  do  both,  John's  hid 
there."  And  I  was  hurt  by  it.  I  never  ca 
Mick  once  in  my  life,  so  I  don't  know  \ 
he's  complaining  I  didn't  call  him.  I  die 
even  know  he  was  living  on  the  East  S 
because  I  was  living  in  Japan. 
L.R.  Maybe  he  was  kidding. 
J.L.  He  was  not  kidding,  it  was  a  seriousu 
tide.  I  know  because  I  have  the  clippinjt 
L.R.  He  does  have  a  strong  sense  ofhumc 
J.L.  Believe  me,  he  wasn't  kidding.  "■* 
can  do  both,"  he  says,  and  the  next  thir 
read  he's  split  and  he  hasn't  done  boti 
all.  And  I  don't  want  to  lose  Sean,  mere 
ly  or  physically  or  any  way,  just  to  cut  i 
ords.  Even  now. 

L.R.  Wliat  about  the  bit  that  you  have  ■  *' 
kind  of  responsibility  to  the  world  andya 
become  Greta  Garbo. 
J.L.  Yeah.  Greta  Hughes,  I  call  myself.  V 
were  they  getting  angry  at  me?  If  I  was  d 
they  wouldn't  be  angry  at  me.  If  I'd  coi 
niently  died  in  the  mid-70s  after  the  Rock 
Roll  album  or  Walls  and  Bridges,  they'd 
be  writing  this  worshipful  stuff  about  wh< 
great  guy  and  wasn't  he  funny  with  a  T< 
pax  on  his  head.  You  know,  all  that  stuff, 
all  right  when  you're  dead.  They'd  all  be  > 
ing,  what  a  great  guy,  and  wonderful,  w 
derful.  But  I  didn't  die,  so  that  infuria 
everybody,  that  I  would  live  and  do  wh< 
want  to  do.  Which  is  look  after  me  and 
family— that  was  the  central  concern— to 
a  family  and  not  lose  that  was  more  imp 
tant  than  the  creation  and  records  and  n 
'n'  roll  and  being  in  Billboard.  I  canceled 
trade  papers,  I  didn't  know  what  the  i 
was  going  on.  I  had  no  interest  in  it.  Exc 
for  when  I  see  these  amazing  letters  s 
ing,  how  dare  he  not  do  rock  'n"  roll ...  P 
pie  always  make  sure  you  see  that  one.  1 
I  couldn't  believe  this,  nobody  gives  i 
consideration  to  how  I  feel. 
L.R.  Looking  back,  how  do  you  feel  n 
about  stunts  like  the  Bed-In? 
J.L.  Well,  "stunts"  is  just  a  word  media  us 
Bed-In  was  live  theater,  and  the  mess; 
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3ve  and  peace.  The  idea  was  to  get  on 
ont  pages  instead  of  war  and  violence. 
iisn't  it  all  a  bit  naive? 
ut  it  was  direct.  A  picture  speaks  a 
and  words.  When  people  remember 
ed-In,  what  do  they  remember? 
'vo  nuts  in  a  bed,  getting  publicity  . . . 
]hter.] 

ivo  people  in  bed,  with  "peace  and 
over  their  heads.  That's  what  went  on 
ont  pages,  that's  what  went  to  Russia, 
what  went  to  China,  that's  what  went 
ica  . . .  Nobody  bothered  reading  any- 
anyone  said  in  the  Daily  Express,  or 
r,  or  whatever.  Because  that's  part  of 
ime.  You  have  to  remember  where  it 

from.  It  was  John  Lennon  the  fa- 

Beatle,  and  Yoko  Ono  the  famous-in- 
ivn-field  avant-garde  artist.  She  wanted 
)rk  for  peace.  I  was  full  of  "all  you 
is  love."  What  we  had  to  work  out 
low  can  we  do  something  together.  At 
ne  I  was  still  in  Beatles,  really,  and  we 
t  got  to  that  stage  of  consciousness 
:  we  could  make  records  together  or 

on  that  level.  So,  we're  going  to  get 
led,  and  the  press  are  going  to  follow 
yway.  You  can  do  it  like  Mick  did  it 
:  South  of  France  and  ask  everybody 

and  then  get  furious  that  every- 
turns  up,  or  you  can  do  it  like  how 
and  Linda  did  it,  and  we're  going  to 

I  those  front  pages  anyway.  So  how 
ve  make  use  of  this  situation,  have 
md  do  something  creative? 

Ttese  days,  you  can't  go  outside  of  the 

ta  without  it  getting  in  the  papers. 

0,  not  true.  It  does  not. 

Veil,  then  why  didn't  you  take  more 

■■? 

scause  we  walked  in  Japan.  [Laughter] 

II  the  stuff  about  you  not  going  out . . . 
\o,  no,  no,  that's  garbage.  I  don't  like 

out  that  much  anyhow. 
!^a?  about  all  the  rumors  about  send- 
limousine  down  the  block  for  the  pa- 
or  ordering  two  of  everything  to  be 
^red  from  a  delicatessen? 
/ell,  those  are  sort  of  muddled-up  ver- 
of  reality.  "Vbko  tends  to  order  two  of 
thing  in  a  restaurant.  That's  all.  That's 
/ay  she  is.  Because  if  she  orders  one, 
jgrets  it  and  wants  something  else  and 
)  it  back,  and  I  used  to  be  upset  and 
ght  and  sweaty,  and  the  chef  would 
itting  his  throat  and  they  would  ask  if 
thing  was  wrong,  and  I  would  say,  "Oh 
he's  Japanese— they  like  lots  of  little 
;s  . . .  "  She'd  order  the  wrong  damn 
;  and  then  want  something  else.  Or 
what  I  ordered,  so  easier  to  order  two. 
.  we  send  limousines  sometimes  if  it's  a 
isine  journey.  Like  Dial-a-Steak  ...  Or 
'e  used  to  go  and  pick  up  the  papers. 


But  if  we  don't  want  to  go  pick  up  the  [pi- 
pers because  we're  not  dressed,  we'll  give  5 
bucks  oi  10  bucks  to  the  doorman  to  pick 
up  the  papers.  Nonnally  they're  delivered. 
The  media's  idea  is  that  if  you're  not  in  the 
media,  then  you're  not  living.  Did  you  read 
that  one  interview,  where  they  asked  me, 
"Why  did  you  go  underground?"  What  the 
hell  does  that  mean?  I'm  not  Abbie  Hoff- 
man, I  wasn't  underground.  Underground 
what?  I  was  living  over  the  park.  And  then  the 
guy  that  wrote  the  book  about  the  Dakota; 
he  spent  the  whole  time  talking  to  every- 
body else  about  John  and  Yoko.  He  couldn't 
get  to  us,  because  we're  not  going  to  do  an 
interview  because  some  guy  wants  to  earn 
some  bread  writing  about  us  or  the  Dakota. 
He  wrote  all  these  weird  stories  like:  They 
only  go  out  to  [go  to]  Japan.  I  thought  that 
was  the  funniest  remark  I  ever  heard:  They 
never  go  out  unless  they  go  to  Japan.  See, 
nobody  knows  when  we  go  out  or  when 
we  don't  go  out  because  the  doormen  shift 
changes  all  the  time.  So  it  depends  on  which 
doorman  you  talk  to  whether  we  go  out  or 
not.  It's  shifting  every  four  or  five  hours,  so 
one  of  them  doesn't  know  whether  we've  been 
out  or  in  or  what.  And  there's  other  ways 
out  of  the  Dakota  other  than  the  front  door. 
L.R.  Do  you  still  feel  the  same  way  about  love 
and  peace? 

j.L.  It's  like  I  said  in  "Revolution,"  the  Bea- 
tles song:  if  you  talk  about  destruction,  count 
me  in,  out.  I'm  always  wavering  . . .  It's  hard 
to  be  Gandhi  or  Martin  Luther  King  or 
to  follow  them.  I  don't  admire  politicians 
particularly,  I  think  they're  showbiz  people, 
but  people  who  put  their  thing  on  the  line, 
hke  Gandhi,  and  threw  the  British  out  by 
not  shooting  anybody  . . .  those  are  the  po- 
litical people  I  admire.  But  I  don't  want  to 
be  shot  for  it  like  Gandhi,  and  I  don't  want 
to  be  shot  for  it  like  Martin  Luther  King.  I 
don't  want  to  be  a  martyr.  I  don't  believe  in 
martyrs,  but  I  admire  their  stance. 
L.R.  What  do  you  think  Yoko's  done  for  you? 
J.L.  She's  made  me  into  a  whole  person. 
[Musically]  she  turned  me  on  to  the  Zen 
and  the  haiku,  and  I  turned  her  on  to  the 
heartbeat.  Her  influence  on  me  as  a  person 
is  all  over  on  everything  I  did  separately  or 
with  her  anyway.  Also,  I  felt  like  having  the 
more  space  on  albums  when  we  first  broke 
up  with  the  Beatles— because  I  always  had 
to  share  the  track  space  first  with  Paul,  then 
later  on  when  George  was  writing  good 
stuff,  too,  and  then  later  Ringo— so  it  be- 
came a  matter  of  getting  three  tracks  on  an 
album.  So  when  1  first  got  away  from  the 
other  four,  Yoko  would  have  been  happy  to 
start  work  right  away,  but  I  wanted  the 
whole  damn  album  to  meself  Then  half  a 
dozen  or  however  many  I  made,  I  began  to 
think,  1  his  is  a  drag,  it's  boring  ...  I  never 


listen  to  anybody's  whole  album  by  myself, 
even  friends  that  I  like,  like  Mick  and 
Bowie— I  can't  stand  the  whole  album. 
There's  none  of  my  own  work,  no  Beatle 
album,  that  I  can  sit  down  and  listen  to 
[the]  whole  album.  I  don't  buy  the  whole 
package  of  anybody.  So  I  suddenly  got 
there,  I  don't  want  a  whole  album  to  fill 
up,  I  want  to  do  something  with  her  and 
she  wants  to  do  something  with  me.  I  want 
to  be  in  the  studio  with  her,  same  way  I 
wanted  to  be  with  Sean.  We  could  both 
make  it  independently— she  could  soon  get 
a  sort  of  following;  she  could  make  hit  rec- 
ords or  avant-garde  records  or  whatever 
she  wants  to  make.  She  could  do  any  damn 
thing  she  wants  if  she  wanted  to  concen- 
trate on  it.  And  I  could  concentrate  on  be- 
ing John  Lennon,  separately,  but  what  a 
fucking  bore.  We  want  to  do  it  together, 
because  together  is  where  it's  at. 
L.R.  Wliat  do  you  think  you've  done  for  her? 
J.L.  God  knows,  you  better  ask  her.  [Laugh- 
ter.] I  don't  know.  I  only  remember  all  the 
terrible  things  I've  done,  and  not  the  good 
things.  I  just  get  guilt-racked  about  what 
an  asshole  I  was  when  she  met  me,  but 
there  must  have  been  something  there.  I 
took  her  out  of  the  clouds  a  little,  she  was 
on  a  very  subtle,  subliminal  . . .  She  still  is, 
but  at  least  one  foot  occasionally  touches 
the  ground  now,  you  know. 
L.R.  What  about  all  the  old  Beatles  fans?  At 
what  point  will  it  be  appropriate  for  them  to 
just  let  go? 

J.L.  Have  no  idea.  I  think  we'll  be  like  Glenn 
Miller,  it'll  just  go  on  forever. 
L.R.  You  mean  just  nostalgia?  Remembering 
when  they  were  young  and  happy? 
J.L.  The  adults  that  were  the  20-year-olds  in 
the  60s  have  all  turned  into  what  we  were 
supposed  to  be  saving  ourselves  from:  ask- 
ing for  the  60s  to  come  back  with  the  Bea- 
tles and  the  Kennedys— they  probably  even 
want  a  war  so's  we  can  have  an  anti-war 
movement.  They're  not  getting  their  jocks 
off  with  the  nuclear  thing— it's  not  big 
enough  to  draw  a  crowd.  We  don't  need  the 
60s  and  we  don't  need  the  Beatles  and  we 
don't  need  the  Kennedys.  Let's  leave  them 
where  they  are,  in  a  nice  memory.  I  mean, 
we  don't  need  to  resurrect  the  Kennedys; 
Ted  Kennedy  does  a  damn  good  job  in 
Congress,  let  him  do  a  good  job  in  Con- 
gress and  stop  pressurizing  him  to  carry 
the  cross.  I  don't  hate  the  60s— I  have  great 
memories.  When  the  60s  music  comes  on 
the  radio  I  enjoy  it.  Same  thing  when  the 
50s  music  comes  on— it  takes  me  back  to 
being  15,  [the]  60s  takes  me  back  to  being 
20,  the  70s  take  me  back  to  being  30,  and 
the  80s  are  going  to  take  me  back  to  be- 
ing 40.  But  nostalgia  is  fine  on  Sunday,  not 
every  day  of  the  week.  D 
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Michael  Lutin  reminds  Scoipios  that  they  are  still  very  much  in  the  game 


Diano  Kroll  SCORPIO      OCT.24-NOV.    21 

In  the  past  you've  allowed  yourself  on  occasion  to  get  royally 
screwed,  but  thanks  to  Pluto  and  Jupiter  you're  currently  exerting 
all  the  force  of  a  baby  clutching  a  bottle  in  its  hands  in  an  effort  to 
hold  on  to  what  you  believe  is  rightfully  yours  and  yours  alone.  The  bad  news 
is  that  the  Mars-Saturn  quincunx,  with  an  equally  powerful  effort,  is  doing 
everything  possible  to  wrench  that  bottle  a\\ay  from  you.  In  the  midst  of  this 
tug-of-war.  isn't  there  a  spare  moment  to  go  off  by  yourself,  romp  in  a  pile  of 
autumn  leaves,  and  forget  your  past  trials  and  tribulations? 


• 
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SAGITTARIUS      N0V.22-DEC.2I  MosDef 

With  all  the  complications  in  your  emotional  life,  it's  no  wonder 
you're  having  a  tough  time  sorting  out  your  relationships  and  decid- 
ing whom  to  keep  and  whom  to  throw  out.  The  influence  of  air  signs 
together  with  your  ruler  in  water  can  certainly  help  you  communicate  better 
both  mentally  and  sexually,  but  you  still  have  an  active  and  profound  fear  of 
being  encroached  upon  by  the  very  people  you  seek  out  for  companionship 
or  guidance.  Come  to  think  of  it.  anyone  who  can  put  up  with  you  now 
should  get  a  gold  star. 


Irving  Berlin  TAURUS       APRIL20- 

V«(l^V^  You'll  be  amazed  at  how  stabilizing  good  old  work  car! 
^  ^-^  how  quickly  it  can  get  your  mind  and  your  body  back  int  | 

It  is  certainly  a  much  more  fulfilling  way  to  spend  your  time 
ing  to  anticipate  society's  latest  idiotic  fad  or  predict  what  moronic 
the  people  upstairs  are  going  to  make  next.  And  you  definitely  don't  I 
waste  another  minute  freaking  out  over  the  wacky  economy,  \ 
threatening  to  drain  whatever  resources  you've  been  able  to  muste  | 
Taurus,  that  is  no  way  to  have  fun. 


GEMINI       lv(AY2l-JUNE2l  Paul  McCartney 

If  your  heart  seems  to  be  racing  just  a  little  faster  these  days,  it 
could  be  cardiac  arrhythmia,  but  it  is  more  likely  the  result  of  the 
sun,  Venus,  and  Mercury  passing  through  your  solar  5th  house.  Youi  I 
need  for  love  and  attention  has  been  reawakened,  and  what  a  blessinj 
When  Saturn  recently  stopped  in  its  motion  and  turned  retrograde 
sign,  it  became  almost  impossible  for  you  to  relate  warmly  to  othei  | 
however  jaded  and  cynical  you  may  feel,  for  God's  sake  get  out  there  | 
stage  and  make  them  scream  with  delight. 


Potti  Smith 


CAPRICORN       DEC  .    22- JAN  .    19 


A 

V,  jS  It  is  finally  dawning  on  even  the  most  thick-skinned  Capricorns  that 
J -C^B  they  have  been  blown  onto  a  strange  new  course  by  the  winds  of 
B  M  fate.  or.  in  some  cases,  their  own  Karma.  Even  now.  as  opportuni- 
^  ties  for  worldly  advancement  come  flooding  in.  thanks  to  the  transits 
of  five  planets  in  your  work,  money,  and  career  houses,  you  will  find  that  you 
get  turned  on  only  when  the  work  has  meaning  and  the  compensation  you 
receive  is  a  function  of  some  higher  service  you  are  performing.  On  good 
days  you  feel  enriched  by  all  that.  On  bad  days  it's  galling. 


AQUARIUS      JAN.20-FEB.I8  Cat  Power 

The  wisest  way  to  remain  emotionally  stable  and  relatively  happy 
now  is  to  create  an  idealized  vision  of  what  love  and  beauty  are  all 
about,  just  as  the  G.I.'s  of  World  War  II  pasted  a  leggy  picture  of 
Betty  Grable  on  their  lockers  and  worshiped  her.  Besides  being  a 
cool  way  to  honor  the  current  9th-house  transit  of  Venus,  elevating  your  feelings 
to  a  higher  plane  can  ease  the  paranoia  of  a  12th-house  Mars  and  the  heartache 
of  a  5th-house  Saturn,  both  of  which  will  whack  you  mercilessly  if  you  try  to  get 
close  to  people  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  simply  not  available. 


A 


^Pl^    Anne-Sophie  Mutter  CANCER       JUNE22-J 

Pftf*  M  Save  yourself  a  lot  of  needless  aggravation  and  self-recrin  I 
■  -^  ''y  getting  it  through  your  head  that  you  simply  cannot  t| 
^  '^'^  the  whole  marriage  thing  right  now.  Period.  With  Saturn' 
12th  house  trining  Venus  in  your  4th,  do  you  think  you  can  deternj 
solute  right  or  absolute  wrong  with  any  certainty?  Get  hip.  Each  i 
moment  can  be  precious  as  long  as  you  don't  try  to  cling  to  it.  Where 
belong  anyway?  Where  your  family  is,  where  you  keep  your  toothbi^ 
where  you've  gone  and  left  your  heart? 


LEO      JULY    23-AUG.     22  Slosh 

Even  if  you  are  not  in  official  vacation  mode,  you've  felt  yourself 
needing  quality  downtime  to  chill  out  and  regroup.  Thanks  to  the 
blessings  bestowed  by  Jupiter  in  your  solar  12th  house,  you've 
been  able  to  find  a  haven  where  you  can  sip  a  cup  of  tea  and  en- " 
joy  a  little  sympathy.  This  month,  however,  a  grand  trine  in  air  signs  I 
you  once  again  back  out  into  the  world,  where  you'll  be  shaking  harJ 
making  speeches.  This  time,  for  a  change,  why  not  act  for  the  joy  of  ( 
contact  and  skip  all  the  jockeying  for  position? 


^T^     Burning  Spear  PISCES      FEB.I9-MARCH20 

J^t^jn    If  it  weren't  for  your  boun'dless  passion  and  empathy.  Saturn's 

y^^^jf  retrograde  at  the  bottom  of  your  solar  chart  could  easily  get  you 

^ftk        down  and  close  you  off  emotionally— especially  now  that  you're 

Hi       struggling  with  so  many  personal  difficulties.  That  may  actually 

be  good  news,  however,  since  the  path  you  are  currently  traveling  is 

no  longer  one  of  stuffy,  old-fashioned  traditions  and  mores  but  rather  one 

of  progressive  charity  and  visionary  higher  service.  When  you  read  this, 

though,  try  not  to  vomit. 


ARIES      MARCH    21-APRIL    19  Morroh  Carey 

You  want  a  social  scene?  You  could  have  one  by  Saturday  night.  In- 
terested in  professional  connections?  Pick  up  the  phone  and— 
presto!— they're  yours  for  the  asking.  Transits  in  your  3rd.  7th,  and  llth 
houses  are  joining  the  culmination  of  Mars  at  the  midheaven  of  your  solar 
chart,  giving  you  the  motivation  and  wherewithal  to  activate  your  personal  life 
and  juice  up  your  career.  With  so  many  distracting  possibilities,  however,  you 
can't  seem  to  decide  into  which  of  50  areas  you  should  pour  your  energy.  It 
would  take  a  miracle  now  for  you  to  commit  yourself  and  focus. 


^ 


Potsy  Cline  VIRGO      AUG.     23-SEF| 

^,M  Whether  you  are  a  child  or  grandchild  of  the  Great  Depi 
^w^  ^^  don't  let  the  goblin  of  poverty  undermine  your  sense  of  sel  [ 

or  your  ability  to  appreciate  what  this  world  has  to  ofTer. 
don't  allow  anything  to  interfere  with  your  enjoyment  of  that  heady 
rich  people  get  when  they  wander  into  a  fancy  store  and  plop  dow  | 
credit  card  without  even  glancing  at  the  price  tag  of  some  fabulous 
bangle,  or  bead.  On  the  other  hand,  don't  be  stupid  and  put  yourself  | 
just  to  keep  up  some  half-assed  public  image. 


LIBRA      SEPT.    23-OCT.    23  Thelonious  Monk 

Do  you  know  how  deeply  you  have  been  scarred  by  past  events?  If 
you  examine  your  feelings,  you  will  see  that  the  effects  of  the  Saturn- 
Pluto  conjunction  that  occurred  in  the  early  1980s  are  still  with  you 
Back  then  your  dreams  of  domestic  bhss  seemed  shattered  forever,  a 
romance  novel  you  were  writing  was  fed  to  the  shredders.  That  kind 
heaval  is  impossible  to  forget,  but,  thanks  to  your  iron  will,  you  have 
back  full  force  from  your  experience  still  believing  in  love.  You  i 
believe  in  love,  don't  you? 


To  hear  more  about  what's  happening  in  your  horoscope— and  everyone  else's— listen  to  Michael  Lutin  weekly  by  calling  1-900-28V-FAIB 
on  a  Touch-Tone  phone.  Cost:  $1.95  per  minute.  If  you  are  under  18,  you  need  parental  permission. 
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LITTLE  RICHARD 

With  songs  such  as  "Tutti  Frutti"  and 

"Good  Golly  Miss  Molly"  to  his  name, 

Little  Richard  Penniman  deserves  the  title 

of  Architect  of  Rock  n'  Roll.  At  68,  he 

is  still  a  touring  dynamo — and  a  constant 

presence  on  TV  and  in  film.  This  month, 

the  man  about  whom  John  Lennon 

said,  '1  didn't  want  to  leave  Elvis,  but 

this  was  much  better,"  pauses  to  reflect  on 

Georgia,  his  height,  and  the  Bible 


PHOTOGRAPH     BY     HERB      RITTS 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

Being  at  peace  with  God. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

I  don't  want  to  be  lost  and  burn 
in  hell. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore 
in  others? 

Selfishness— people  who  don't  care 
about  others  or  their  feehngs 
and  will  do  or  say  anything  as  long 
as  they  get  what  they  want. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

I  realize  that  some  people  don't 
have  any  way  to  make  a  living  and 
I  feel  obligated  to  help  them.  As 
long  as  God  gives  me  the  strength 
to  go  on  and  perform  and  make 
a  decent  living.  I'll  go  on  helping 
the  people  around  me. 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about 
your  appearance? 

At  this  stage  in  my  life  I  just  wish  I 
were  younger. 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

That  1  didn't  move  to  the  country 
when  I  was  younger.  When  I  became 
famous,  I  moved  to  Los  Angeles 
and  brought  my  family  with  me. 
But  I  love  to  see  the  seasons  change- 
like  on  the  East  Coast— and  wish 
I  had  moved  back  there  years  ago. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

In  Macon,  Georgia,  during  my 
childhood.  I  knew  everybody  there- 
it  was  like  the  whole  town  was 
your  family.  I  felt  complete  there. 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have? 

The  talent  to  be  a  minister. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  yourself,  what  would  it  be? 

To  be  taller.  I've  been  looking  up  at  certain  people 
all  my  life.  If  I  was  taller,  1  could  look  down  and  see 
them  a  lot  better. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

My  greatest  achievement  was  finding  God.  After  that  is 
my  fame. 

If  you  could  choose  what  to  come  back  as,  what  would  it  be? 

I  would  still  come  back  as  me— born  into  the  same  family 
all  over  again. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

The  Word  of  God:  the  Bible. 

What  do  you  most  value  in  your  friends? 

Unselfishness.  I  like  to  surround  myself  with  people  who  are 
kind  and  have  feelings  for  others  and  their  problems. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you." 
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mg  "tar,"  1.1  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 

B  amount  of  "tar"  and  nicotine  you  inhale  will 
■y  depending  on  how  you  smoke  the  cigarette. 

more  information  about  PM  USA  and  its  products, 
it  www.philipmorrisusa.com  or  call  l-877-PMUSA|VEB. 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Cigarette 
Smoke  Contains  Carbon  Mono'^jR 
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EULOGY  FOR  THE  DEAD 

BY  TONI  MORRISON 
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AS  AMERICA  MOVES  INTO  A  FUTURE  THAT  LOOKS  LESS  CERTAIN  THAN  IT  DID  AT  8:47  A.M.  ON 
THAT  BLUE-SKIED  MORNING  OF  SEPTEMBER  II,  2001,  WE  CARRY  WITH  US  KNOWLEDGE  OF  A  NEW 
WORLD.  ON  THE  FOLLOWING  PAGES,  WE  HAVE  TRIED  TO  CAPTURE  THAT  WEEK  OF  SEISMIC 
CHANGE,  TO  CONSIDER  ITS  IMPLICATIONS,  AND  TO  MOURN  THE  DEAD.  STUMBLING  TOGETHER 
THROUGH  THE  AFTERMATH  OF  SORROW,  ANGER,  AND  FEAR,  WE  CAN  SAY  THIS:  OUR  NATION 
MET  THE  WORST  OF  ITS  NIGHTMARES  WITH  THE  BEST  OF  ITSELF.  -THE    EDITORS 
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I.   WHO   WE   ARE 

BY  DAVID  HALBERSTAM.  PAGE  2 

II.   THIS   WAS   NEW  YORK 

A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTFOLIO  BY  JONAS  KARLSSON.  REPORTED  BY  RON  BEINNER.  PAGE  10 


.    EULOGY:    THE    DEAD    OF   SEPTEMBER 

BY  TON!  MORRISON.  PAGE  48 


Lower  Manhattan,  !and1he  SfotuB  of  Liberty,  seen  ht^: 
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MEKI 
ENGINE  COMPANYI1 
LADDER  COMPANIi 

ij  These  firefighters  k ' 

the  South  Bronx,  exhauHi 

after  working  12  strcn 

hours  at  the  site  olo' 

World  Trade  Center  att* 

paused  briefly  to  hi, 

their  picture  tclil 

as  they  finished  their  s  j 

They  were  reluctani 

be  singled  out,  I 

made  it  clear  they  feel 

the  sacrifices  of  their 

colleagues  are  1 

should  really  be  recognn 

Photographed 

Jonas  Karlsson  outsidek 

Javits  Center,  wiv 

volunteer  services  v.i 

being  coordinai*, 

on  September  14,  21' 
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"ppr  SINCE  PgARL  HARBOR  HAVE  THE  AMERlCANPEO- 
;PL£  HAD  THEIR  WORLD  SO  IRREVOCABLY  ALTERED  IN  A 
MAHER  OF  HOURS.  NOR,  IN  NEARLY  A  CENTURY  AS  A 
GREAT  POWER  AND  THEN  A  SUPERPOWER,  HAS  THIS 
NATION  FACED  SUCH  A  THREAT  FROM  BOTH  WITHIN 
AND  BEYOND  ITS  BORDERS.  THE  UNITED  STATES  NOW 
GIRDS  FOR  A  STRUGGLE  WITH  NO  CLEAR  ENEMY  AND 
NO  CLEAR  END.  EXAMINING  THE  CHARACTER  OF  HIS 
COUNTRY,  FROM  WORLD  WAR  II  THROUGH  THE  COLD 
WAR,  TO  THE  EASY,  CARELESS  INSULARITY  OF  THE  90S, 

DAVID  HALBERSTAM  defines  Americas 

STRENGTHS,  ITS  WEAKNESSES,  AND  THE  DOUBLE- 
EDGED  WEAPON  THAT  IS  ITS  GLORY:  FREEDOM 
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The  ruins  of  One  World  Trade  Center 

OS  seen  from  Washington  Street  on 

September  13,  two  days  after  the  attack. 
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he  night  before  the  world  changed  completely  I 
was  driving  back  to  New  York  late,  after  lecturing  at  Drew  Univer- 
sity in  exurban  New  Jersey.  The  sky  was  relatively  clear,  and  I  did 
what  I  often  do  on  such  occasions— I  looked  up  at  the  Twin  Towers 
as  a  kind  of  beacon  for  my  approach,  the  first  sign  that  Manhattan 
was  close  and  that  I  was  almost  home.  The  next  morning,  when  I 
got  up  to  walk  the  dogs.  I  was  still  in  a  somewhat  churlish  mood 
because  the  New  York  Giants,  whose  fortunes  I  took  very  serious- 
ly, had  opened  their  season  the  night  before  by  playing  terribly.  At 
the  moment  I  was  about  to  go  out  the  door,  eight  a.m..  that  game 
still  seemed  exceptionally  important  to  me. 

After  I  got  back,  at  a  few  minutes  before  nine,  a  telephone  call 
came  from  my  friend  the  writer  John  Gregory  Dunne,  who  told  me 
to  turn  on  the  television  set— a  plane  had  struck  the  World  Trade 
Center  and  one  of  the  towers  was  in  flames.  By  then  the  world  had 
already  changed,  mine  and  virtually  everyone  else's.  Perhaps  only 
once  before  in  our  history,  with  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  has 
there  been  such  a  difference  between  yesterday  and  today,  between 
then  and  now.  Looking  now  at  the  newspaper  headlines  of  Tues- 
day morning.  September  11,  2001,  I  find  them  distant  and  removed 
from  our  reality— like  museum  pieces,  relics  from  another  time, 
aged  memorabilia  from  another  city,  another  country. 

We  are  left  with  the  rubble  at  Ground  Zero,  a  term  that  was  not 
much  in  our  vocabulary  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  rubble  is  even  worse 
than  it  appears  to  be  on  television.  In  some  ways  it  is  reminiscent  of 
Berlin  in  April  1945,  because  the  two  World  Trade  Center  buildings 
were  so  grand;  in  truth,  they  were  self-contained  little  cities,  and  so 
the  rubble  is  that  of  small  cities.  When  the  attack  happened,  we 
who  live  here  were  shocked -but  in  some  ways  not  surprised— that 
that  which  we  had  always  feared  had  finally  happened.  Slowly  in 
the  days  afterward  we  began  to  come  to  terms  with  the  complexity 
of  our  emotions,  first  with  the  sheer  horror  of  the  event  itself  de- 
structive and  violent,  and  then  with  the  more  terrible  knowledge 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  long-range  implications  of  it:  that  it  is  a 
threat  in  continuum,  the  abrupt  start  of  a  new  chapter  in  our  lives, 
a  deadly  struggle  that  is  all  too  familiar  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
but  absolutely  new  to  us  here. 

Yet  the  threat  was  always  there.  And  New  York  was  always 
uniquely  vulnerable  to  it— despite  the  cinematic  versions,  in  which 
protection  was  offered  by  Schwarzenegger,  Stallone,  and  Willis, 
who  always  got  the  bad  guy  in  the  last  sequence  of  any  movie  that 
deigned  to  address  terrorism.  We  dealt  with  terrorism  in  the  past. 
it  seems,  by  turning  to  Hollywood;  we  believed  that  we  were  pro- 
tected by  our  fantasies.  But  when  the  unthinkable  happened,  there 
was  no  action  hero  to  rescue  us  at  the  end. 

Anyone  who  paid  any  attention  to  the  way  the  world  was  going 
knew  deep  down  before  the  attack  that  America  was  no  longer  im- 
mune; on  the  last  page  of  a  book  that  I  was  in  the  process  of  pub- 
lishing in  mid-September,  there  is  a  sentence  about  the  missile 
shield,  which  has  always  struck  me  as  a  kind  of  high-tech  Maginot 
Line.  I  wrote  that  the  real  threat  to  this  country  would  come  not 
from  some  rogue  state  vulnerable  to  our  power,  but  from  terrorists 


who  could  walk  into  any  American  city  with  a  crude  atomicn 
in  a  suitcase.  That  sentence  was  born  not  of  any  great  pre 
sense  on  my  part  but,  regrettably,  of  mere  common  sense. 

Our  very  strength  makes  us  a  target,  and  the  symbols  > 
strength— the  tallest  edifices  of  capitalism,  and  the  center  of  o 
itary  command— are  targets  in  particular.  We  have  had  a  goc 
of  time— some  25  years,  perhaps  more  -to  understand  two 
First,  that  the  great  threat  to  our  country  is  not  from  another 
oped  nation  with  a  nuclear-strike  force,  against  which  our  im 
military  power  is  so  readily  deployed,  but  from  terrorists  v, 
not  offer  an  easy  target,  and  who  hate  the  United  States  for  t 
represents  (a  pervasive,  in  their  eyes,  corrupting,  decadent  c 
and  for  its  alliances  (not  just  with  Israel  but,  equally  impc 
with  moderate  Arab  states).  These  terrorists  were  at  war  w 
before  we  were  at  war  with  them.  Second,  that  these  grouu 
increasingly  well  financed,  and  that  the  level  of  their  craft  was 
to  improve;  they  have  allies,  overt  and  covert,  who  are  helping 
bridge  the  vast  gap  between  the  primitive  conditions  that  have 
birth  to  their  hatreds  and  the  modern  sophistication  that  e 
them  to  pull  off  violent  acts  like  this. 
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We  have  witnessed  a  turning  point  in  Am 
history,  the  beginning  of  what  I  think  is 
to  be  the  most  challenging  of  our  geopo 
struggles— because  the  enemy  is  so  di 
to  do  battle  with,  because  he  offers  so 
a  target  for  our  high-technology  weap 
and  because  no  small  part  of  his  strength  is  his  patience,  wh  t 
matches  against  our  innate  impatience,  an  inevitable  by-prodt 
a  dynamic  society  constantly  in  some  sort  of  overdrive.  If  v  ■ 
wise,  strong,  and  patient,  and  if  the  fates  smile  upon  us,  we  \ 
able  to  say  years  from  now  that  the  people  who  launched  tl( 
tack  succeeded  beyond  their  own  best  interests,  in  that  they  i 
got  on  our  radar  screen,  thereby  forcing  us  to  focus  our  natiow 
tention  on  something  so  elemental  as  our  survival  as  a  free  sin 
We  have  dealt  with  the  issue  only  sporadically  and  haphazar 
the  past,  precisely  because  we  were  so  free,  so  strong,  and  so 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  our  great  freedom  and  affluence. 

Rarely  have  our  previous  concerns  and  agendas,  that  \ 
seemed  so  important  and  galvanizing— Connie  Chung's  semi-fa 
get  of  Congressman  Gary  Condit,  the  trials  and  tribulatio 
Lizzie  Grubman,  the  ever  absorbing  saga  of  movie-star  rom 
and  divorces— come  to  seem  so  inconsequential  so  fast.  Even  I 
the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor  occurred,  in  December  1941,  Is 
had  been  all  kinds  of  evidence  that  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
was  already  deeply  involved  in  a  titanic  struggle  that  would  si 
determine  the  future  of  civilization  as  we  knew  it. 

I  was  seven  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor,  and  I  have  very  v 
memories  of  that  critical  day.  We  lived  in  the  Bronx,  where  r 
ther,  who  had  served  in  World  War  I,  was  a  doctor.  I  can  ret 
ber  that  we  were  in  the  family  car,  and  we  got  the  news  froi 
radio,  as  almost  everyone  did  that  Sunday— in  a  stream  of 
ruptions  by  announcers  with  stentorian,  doomsday  voices 
brother,  who  was  two  years  older,  and  I  had  never  heard  of 
Harbor,  and  we  had  little  idea  where  Hawaii  was,  but  heariii 
radio,  hearing  the  hushed  serious  tones  with  which  our  pa 
discussed  the  news,  tones  that  we  had  never  heard  them  us 
fore,  we  knew  in  some  instinctive  way  that  our  lives  had  cha 
fatefully.  Which  they  had. 

It  was  not  just  that  the  next  morning  when  we  got  to  scho( 
performed  air-raid  drills,  and  then  repeated  them  almost  dail 
two  weeks.  Within  a  few  months  my  father  went  back  into  the 
vice— he  was  46  at  the  time— and  we  gave  up  our  apartment  ii 
Bronx,  moving  first  to  my  uncle's  house  in  Wmsted,  Connech 
and  then  to  El  Paso,  and  Austin,  and  Rochester,  Minnesota,  a 
father  was  posted  to  different,  domestic  army  bases  before  g 
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as.  But  I  remember  that  we,  and  I  use  the  word  "we"  in  the 
sense— not  just  my  family,  but  everyone  around  us— were  not 
.  There  seemed  at  the  moment  an  odd  steadiness  and  confi- 
-perhaps  it  was  fatalism  about  what  was  going  to  happen 
nd  the  fact  that  it  was  not  going  to  be  easy.  All  we  wanted  to 
was  what  we  were  supposed  to  do  from  that  moment  on. 
)king  back  at  those  days  and  reading  books  about  that  time. 
Americans  will  be  struck  by  that  sense  of  immediate  unity 
ck  of  panic,  how  everyone  seemed  to  understand  and  accept 
lis  or  her  role  was  supposed  to  be.  The  challenge  before  us 
though  very  difficult  at  the  time,  seems  easier  than  the  one 

us  now,  because  it  so  readily  fitted  our  strengths— even  if  we 
)t  yet  know  it— and 
se  we  had  no  al- 
ive to  the  singular 

of  our  energies, 
ng  that  the  Japa- 
lad  bombed  us  at 

Harbor,  Winston 
:hill,  vastly  relieved, 
diately  understood 
hanged  equation 

war,  and  wrote  that 
;ed  was  done,  that 
allies  would  win, 
le  colossus  of  Amer- 
le  knew  we  were  a 
ius  before  we  knew 
;re  a  colossus)  would 
D  the  occasion.  Ja- 
n  his  phrase,  would 
jound  to  powder." 
nderstood  that  our 
idustrial  resources— 
rsenal  of  democra- 
perated  outside  the 
1  of  enemy  planes 
would  become  the 
mining  factor  in 
/ar. 

lat  enemy  back  in 
was  more  easily  de- 
le, the  definition  of 
'ar  more  traditional, 
lur  power  more  read- 
iplicable  against  the 
than  against  the  elu- 
;nemy  we  now  face, 
ing  in  the  shadows, 

at  so  great  a  distance  and  often,  it  turns 
right  among  us.  Never  has  there  been  an 
ly  less  visible  to  our  intelligence  operations 
>o  invulnerable  to  any  military  strike. 
lis  is  a  brand-new  era,  and  war  has  come  home  to  us  as  it 
■  has  before.  At  Pearl  Harbor  we  were  attacked,  but  it  was  a 
nt  attack.  By  contrast,  this  is  an  attack  against  two  of  our  best- 
/n  and  most  symbolic  edifices;  as  such  it  has  ended  a  unique 
rical  span  for  us  as  a  great,  untouchable  power,  a  span  that  I 
d  place  at  87  years,  to  be  exact.  In  that  period  the  immense 
dge  of  the  modern  era  was  always  somewhere  else.  Because 
at  we  were  permitted  many  illusions.  We  became  somewhat 
:ophrenic,  isolationist-due  to  our  geography,  our  size,  our 
;r.  our  wealth,  and  our  self-sufficiency-  -but  still  the  guardian 
shield,  in  a  shrewd  kind  of  enlightened  self-mterest,  of  like- 
led  democratic  regimes.  Yet  true  internationalism  has  always 

an  uneasy  role  for  America. 


O'Hara's  Restaurant  &  Pub, 

at  120  Cedar  Street,  one  block  south  of 
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For  our  geography  has  always  dominated  our  psyche;  we  are 
apart  from  Europe  and  we  like  being  apart  from  Europe.  Our 
modern  history  confirms  our  love/hate  relationship  with  interna- 
tionalism. Even  as  America  was  beginning  to  surge  forward  as  a 
major  industrial  player,  when  the  First  World  War  began,  we  came 
in  three  years  after  the  other  major  powers.  With  most  of  Eu- 
rope already  bled  white  and  exhausted,  we  eventually  played  the 
decisive  role.  Then,  still  protected  by  our  two  oceans,  we  went 
back  to  our  old  ways  and  rejected  President  Wilson's  attempt  at 
internationalism.  During  World  War  II,  we  once  again  came  in 
later  than  most  of  the  other  players— two  years  later  if  you  mark 
the  calendar  from  the  war's  beginnings  in  Europe,  longer  if  you 

count  Asian  events. 

That  war  ended  with 
us  emerging  as  a  new  su- 
perpower, one  dramati- 
cally more  internation- 
alist than  when  we  had 
entered.  We  were  brought 
into  close  connection  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  by 
the  generation  of  men 
who  had  actually  fought 
and  who  had  witnessed 
firsthand  the  calamity 
caused  by  the  previous 
generation's  isolationism. 
They  understood  the  im- 
portance and  synergy  of 
the  new  weaponry  un- 
sheathed at  the  very  end 
of  the  war,  the  atomic 
bomb  and  the  German 
V-2  rockets.  All  this  made 
isolationism  no  longer  vi- 
able. Thus  for  the  first 
time  did  we  begin  to  deal 
with  the  knowledge  that 
the  immunities  and  pro- 
tections that  had  been 
ours  no  longer  existed. 

Still,  we  remained  very 
different  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Unlike  almost 
any  other  nation  that  had 
been  part  of  World  War 
II,  we  felt  better  about 
ourselves  when  it  was 
over  than  we  had  before 
it  began.  The  devastation  inflicted  on  others- 
some  20  million  people  dead  in  Russia,  6  mil- 
—  lion  in  Germany,  6  milHon  in  Poland— was  on 

a  different  scale  from  our  losses.  We  sacrificed, 
to  be  sure,  some  400,000  men  and  women  on  both  fronts,  but 
our  soil  was  essentially  untouched.  Europe  was  shattered;  the 
British,  exhausted  emotionally,  physically,  and  financially,  could 
no  longer  sustain  their  role  as  the  leader  of  the  West. 

hus  did  we  begin  the  ascent  to  superpower  status.  That 
the  ascent  has  been  not  much  desired,  and  is  probably 
even  unwanted,  is  critically  important  to  understand- 
ing how  America  responds  to  crises  in  foreign  policy, 
why  it  does  so  more  slowly  and  more  awkwardly,  but, 
when  finally  aroused,  does  so  with  a  certain  finality. 
Our  instinct  is  to  be  apart.  We  are  a  vast  country,  with  all  kinds 
of  different  regions  and  people;  we  do  not  unite  lightly  or  quick- 
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ly  for  any  single  purpose.  Il  is,  1  tliintc,  in  the  long  run,  a  source 
of  strength  and  tolerance. 

The  period  that  followed  World  War  II  was  a  new  and  chilling 
one,  a  hot  war  followed  by  a  cold  one.  In  Eastern  Europe  lines 
were  drawn,  and  we  quickly  found  ourselves  facing  the  challenge  of 
the  formidable  new  Soviet  empire.  The  lessons  of  World  War  II 
were  applied  to  the  new  demands  of  the  Cold  War.  That  which  had 
always  protected  us  in  the  past— our  geographical  isolation— no  long- 
er existed;  the  oceans  had  become  ponds. 

There  were  still  powerful  pockets  of  isolationism  in  this  coun- 
try, especially  in  the  Midwest.  It  is  easy  to  underestimate  today 
the  resistance  to  much  of  the  policy  of  containing  Communism 
in  the  late  40s,  and  the  number  of  Americans  who  wanted  to  nev- 
er again  become  involved  in  Europe,  who  did  not  want  to  help 
support  and  strengthen  our  fragile  European  allies,  and  who  in 
some  cases  believed  that  our  old  alliances  were  a  source  of  vul- 
nerability. (In  the  Midwest  the  fear  that  it  was  the  old  eastern  es- 
tablishment doing  the  work  of  the  British  was  powerful.  The  least 
Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson— he  of  a  cer- 
tain generational  An- 
glophilia, with  his  fancy 
old-boy  manners  and 
British  tailoring— could 
do  to  help  a  politically 
embattled  President 
Truman,  Averell  Harri- 
man  once  said,  was  to 
shave  off  his  British 
guard's  mustache.)  Re- 
sistance to  Soviet  impe- 
rialism could  not  be  sold 
in  too  low-key  and  ab- 
stract a  way.  as  Senator 
Arthur  Vandenberg,  of 
Michigan,  a  last-minute 
convert  to  international- 
ism, understood.  If  Tru- 
man wanted  his  contain- 
ment policy  to  go  through 
the  Congress,  Vanden- 
berg said,  he  could  have 

it,  but  he  would  have  to  go  and  scare  the  hell  out 
of  the  American  people. 

Still,  through  all  the  paranoia  in  both  societies.  ~ 

and  the  terror  of  the  Cold  War.  'there  was  an  equilibrium  of  pow- 
er, a  mutuality  of  terror.  There  were  certain  fears  of  a  nuclear  at- 
tack earlier  in  the  struggle,  but  they  gradually  receded.  Once  again 
our  scientific-industrial  base  was  more  than  adequate— indeed,  by 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War  we  were,  because  of  our  vast  techno- 
logical superiority,  systematically  widening  the  gap  on  the  Soviet 
Union,  something  of  which  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  with  his  extensive 
ties  to  the  K.G.B.,  was  all  too  aware. 

Then  the  Soviet  empire  collapsed.  The  threat  that  had 
hung  over  this  country  for  some  40  years  disappeared. 
The  oceans,  which  had  become  ponds,  were,  in  the 
minds  of  far  too  many  people  here,  oceans  once  again. 
John  F.  Kennedy,  taking  as  his  topic  the  period  before 
England  rallied  itself  against  the  threat  posed  by  Hitler. 
VTote  a  college  thesis  that  was  turned  into  a  short  book  called 
Wi'iy  England  Slept.  If  someone  v\'ere  to  write  a  book  about  Amer- 
ica rom  the  collapse  of  the  Berlin  Wall  in  1989  to  September  II. 
200 1  it  might  be  called  Why  America  Napped. 

Wh  'n  social  historians  come  to  measure  us  in  the  future. 
they  n:  v  look  at  the  decade  that  just  passed  with  unusual 
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distaste,  as  a  time  of  trivial  pursuits  and  debate  in  the  p 
sector  and  singular  greed  in  the  private  one.  where  the  1 
of  our  biggest  corporations  were  given  unacceptably  lar, 
wards.  A  poem  which  W.  H.  Auden  wrote  at  the  time  c 
start  of  World  War  II  seems  particularly  apropos  at  thi; 
ment.  It  is  called  "September  I,  1939."  The  first  five  lint. 
"T  sit  in  one  of  the  dives  /  On  Fifty-second  Street  /  Unci 
and  afraid  /  As  the  clever  hopes  expire  /  Of  a  low  dish 
decade."  With  luck,  and  I  say  this  very  carefully,  with  luck 
era  is  passed. 

What  is  at  stake  here  is  something  elemental  to  what  w 
as  a  people  and  a  nation:  the  survival  of  the  open  and  fro 
ciety.  Our  very  openness  makes  us  unusually  vulnerable  h 
mies.  When  we  show  up  at  hotels  or  airports,  we  do  not 
to  lug  with  us  all  kinds  of  documentation  to  prove  that  w>i 
who  we  say  we  are;  that  has  been  a  curious  kind  of  priv 
and  it  is  going  to  be  more  difficult  to  preserve  in  the  fi 
But  our  freedom  in  a  larger  sense  is  much  more  than  that 

Those  of  us,  I| 


Wreckage  from  the  attack, 

on  Greenwich  Street  in 

Lower  Manhattan,  Septernber  13. 


pect,  who  have  ov( 
years  worked  in  see 
that  are  not  freeq 
treasured,  more 
most,  freedom  in  /( 
ica.  not  just  the 
dom  to  move  abouH 
the  freedom  to  be* 
and  what  you  wai 
be,  to  be  different  il, 
those  who  went  hi 
you  in  your  own  faf| 
to  if  necessary  re-i:-( 
yourself  and  beci 
the  person  of  youni 
imagination.  I  bet 
as  a  matter  of  polq 
faith  not  merely v| 
freedom  represenin 
easier,  more  pleasm 
life  in  the  simplest ) 
for  the  individual 
also  that  all  our  | 
strengths— industrial,  scientific,  military,  andii 
tic— flow  from  it.  The  freer  we  are,  the  moM 
are  able  to  use  the  talents  of  all  our  peopleli 
waste  less  human  potential  than  any  other  society  that  I  kna(| 
What  an  irony  that  we,  who  have  always  depended  on  this  s 
tific  excellence  and  industrial  might  to  protect  us,  are  threatene(< 
by  a  First  World  or  even  Second  or  Third  World  country,  but^ 
terrorist  guerrilla  group,  rootless  in  terms  of  nationhood  and  vi 
medieval  vision  for  the  future.  Yet  this  group  has  managed  ta^ 
exceptional  financing  and  to  adapt  itself  to  a  shrewd  if  minimaliil| 
plication  of  borrowed  or  stolen  modern  technology.  Even  as  W", 
from  this  assault,  our  enemies  are  trying  to  buy  the  most  men 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  they  have  shown  a  remar 
ability  to  move  money  around  the  world  to  finance  such  operai 
This.  then,  is  the  ultimate  challenge  to  us  as  a  society,  far ) 
difficult  and  complicated  than  the  one  that  followed  Pearl  Ha 
Pearl  Harbor  had  the  ability  not  merely  to  unify  the  countr 
this  attack  has— but  also  to  sustain  that  unity  for  as  long  as  w; 
quired.  The  phrase  we  used  in  those  days,  lest  we  forget,  was 
the  duration."  The  September  11  assauh  is  infinitely  more  ii 
ous,  and  it  strikes  a  nation  that  after  a  half-century  of  relentle; 
fluence  is  quite  different— much  more  materiahstic,  with  a  si's 
cantly  more  abbreviated  and  fragmented  attention  span.  Th' 
sponses  the  attack  inspired  at  diflerent  levels  of  our  societ; 
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complicated  and  in  some  ways  terribly  revealing:  contrast. 
J  will,  the  selfless  behavior  of  those  magnificent  New  York 
ghters,  rushing  into  the  inferno  of  the  Twin  Towers  to  save 
gers,  with  that  of  the  stock-market  players,  architects  of  the 
est  one-week  drop  in  the  stock  market  since  the  Depression, 
the  firefighters  and  the  Wall  Street  operators  were,  I  suppose, 
ly  doing  their  jobs. 

le  America  of  1941  was  poorer,  and  expectations  were  much, 
1  lower,  much  closer  to  a  certain  kind  of  Calvinist  root.  There 
a  greater  sense,  I  believe,  on  the  part  of  ordinary  citizens  of 
they  owed  back.  That  is  very  different  from  today.  We  have 
1  quite  differently  conditioned  than  our  parents  and  grandparents 
in  what  to  expect  out  of  life.  Tliis  is  a  much  more  self-absorbed 
ty,  one  that  demands  ever  quicker  results;  it  is  accustomed  to 
\l  secure— and  entertained.  When  things  go  wrong  it  is  likely  to 
liought  of  as  someone  else's  fault,  and  therefore  merely  a  mis- 
jthat  ought  to  be  rectified.  And  quickly.  What  is  especially  diffi- 
libout  this  new  challenge  is  that  it  challenges  our  attention  span. 
if  the  many  results 
lie  end  of  the  Cold 
l-the  amazing  surge 
e  American  econo- 
the  rise  of  national- 
and  tribalism  in  cer- 
parts  of  the  world— 
Tiost  surprising  and 
essing  was  the  trivi- 
tion  of  the  Amer- 
political  agenda, 
was  reflected  in  the 
ia,  most  especially 
e  decline  in  foreign 
irting  among  the 
e  main  networks, 
serious  look  at  the 
IX  world  was  pre- 
ed  to  be  boring. 
y-six  years  after 
Id  War  II  ended  I 
still  tell  you  the 
ss  of  the  great  CBS 
3  reporters  of  that 


Edward  R.  Murrow,  Eric  Sevareid, 
•les  Collingwood,  David  Schoenbrun, 
iton  Burdett.  Who  can  name  five  for- 
correspondents  for  the  networks  today?  Sadly,  the  people 
make  the  biggest  salaries,  our  new  specialists  in  instant,  arti- 

empathy,  have,  with  some  exceptions,  by  and  large  pro- 
d  the  most  frivolous  work— the  sum  of  which  has  seemed  to 
hat  America  was  unthreatened,  that  there  was  no  challenge 
,  and  that  we  need  not  know  anything  about  the  rest  of  the 
d.  Not  surprisingly,  our  national  debates  on  important  issues 
ihied.  During  the  last  election,  allegedly  serious  political  com- 
;ators  would  sit  around  telling  us  which  of  the  candidates 
ed  more  likable,  as  if  they  were  judging  a  campaign  for  high- 
ol  class  president. 

e  have  been  bingeing  for  a  decade,  all  of  us  in  different  de- 
1.  (I  include  in  this  myself,  and  this  magazine  as  well.)  For 
I  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  especially  people  who  wish  us  well. 
5  been  inexplicable,  a  nation  of  so  much  power  and  responsi- 

paying  so  little  attention  to  the  world  around  it.  It  was  as  if 
Id  isolationist  impulse  had  been  restored  and  magnified, 
e  have  gone  from  having  a  serious  agenda,  worthy  of  a  mo- 
'ly  superpower,  to  an  ever  more  trivial  one  of  scandal  and  ce- 
y.  When  we  have  wanted  (or  needed)  in  the  last  decade  or  so 
ercise  our  power  in  certain  foreign-policy  crises,  the  discon- 


The  Amish  Market,  on  the  corner  of 

Cedar  and  Washington  Streets,  one  block  from  the 

World  Trade  Center  site,  September  13. 


nect  between  our  complex  international  role  and  the  lack  of  public 
knowledge  and  interest— and  our  government's  innate  caution  about 
taking  any  risks-has  mandated  what  is  virtually  a  zero-casualties 
approach,  especially  after  the  events  in  Somalia  in  1993.  Whatever 
else,  that  era  ended  on  September  11. 

have  always  thought  the  concept,  so  fashionable  in  the  last  few 
years,  of  a  greatest  generation  as  exceptional  historical  foolish- 
ness. I  say  that  with  the  most  profound  admiration  for  those 
who  survived  the  Depression  and  fought  in  World  War  II.  They 
bore  an  uncommonly  heavy  burden;  my  father— the  man  I  revere 
more  than  anyone  else,  an  immigrants'  son  who  put  himself 
through  college  and  medical  school  and  finished  his  medical  train- 
ing just  in  time  for  the  Great  Depression-was  a  member  of  it.  But 
the  idea  that  he  belonged  to  a  better  generation  than  that  of  his 
fiither,  who  had  helped  bring  our  family  here  from  the  Old  Country, 
would  have  surely  appalled  him.  Generations  aren't  greater  or  less- 
er, weaker,  noisier,  or  more  silent.  (Mine  was  supposedly  the  silent 

generation.)  They  are 
composed  of  human 
beings  who  respond  to 
different  circumstances 
and  different  challenges 
in  different  ways.  Chal- 
lenged in  the  right  way 
and  properly  led,  in  a 
free  society,  they  will 
almost  invariably  do 
the  right  thing.  A  world 
of  easy  security  and 
easy  affluence,  with  an 
elite,  all-volunteer,  pro- 
fessional army,  will  in- 
evitably bring  out  lesser 
qualities.  Responding 
together  to  a  genuine 
threat  to  national  secu- 
rity, especially  in  a  time 
of  economic  reversals, 
will  surely  bring  out 
other,  better  ones. 
What  is  important 
about  generations  are  the  challenges  before 
them,  and  how  well  those  challenges  are 


e.xplained  by  their  leaders.  We  talk  now 
about  the  need  for  leadership  as  though  it  were  George  Bush's  re- 
sponsibility alone.  But  leadership  during  World  War  II  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  society.  Today  there  must  be  within  the  private  sec- 
tor a  parallel  sense  of  obligation.  If  this  country  is  to  enter  a  new 
era— "a  long  twilight  struggle,"  to  use  John  Kennedy's  extremely 
apt  phrase— with  a  very  difficult  adversary,  then  it  needs  patient, 
thoughtful  leadership  in  all  walks  of  life.  For  we  are  being  brought 
back  into  contact  with  a  part  of  the  world  that  is  hard  for  us  to 
understand  and  where  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  exercise  power. 
We  will  not  do  well  by  simply  lashing  out  at  a  supple,  elusive  ad- 
versary in  a  way  that  makes  us  feel  better  but  does  little  to  change 
his  modus  operandi. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  being  older  and  having  some  degree 
of  historical  knowledge  is  the  faith  in  the  free  society  that  even- 
tually comes  with  it.  The  terrible  thing  about  the  Communists, 
the  poet  Allen  Ginsberg  once  told  me  years  ago,  when  we  were 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  he  had  had  a  difficult  little  struggle  with 
the  Czech  and  Polish  authorities,  is  that  all  the  cliches  about 
them  were  true.  I  would  add  to  that  a  corollary:  that  one  of  the 
good  things  about  our  democracy  is  that  many  of  the  cliches 
about  it  are  also  true— you  just  have  to  stick  around  long  enough 
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to  bear  witness.  In  my  lifetime  1  have  seen  the  resilience  of  Amer- 
ican democracy  time  and  again-in  those  months  after  World 
War  II,  when  we  moved  so  quickly  from  being  a  sleeping  isola- 
tionist nation  to  becoming  an  awesome  new  international  power. 
And  post-Sputnik,  when  we  showed  our  capacity  to  go  all  out  in 
space,  with  the  pledge  of  John  Kennedy  in  1961  to  put  a  man  on 
the  moon,  which  resulted,  only  eight  years  later,  in  our  doing  ex- 
actly that.  Over  the  years,  I  have  come  to  admire  in  our  society 
the  loyalty  and  energies  and  resolve  of  free  men  and  women 
freely  summoned. 

What  I  have  also  learned  is  that  opponents  of  a  free  society- 
whether  it  was  the  Nazis  and  the  leaders  of  Imperial  Japan,  or  the 
Soviets  during  the  Cold  War,  or  even  more  recently  Slobodan  Milo- 
sevic, who  kept  telling  Americas  diplomats  that  he  could  outbluff 
us  because  he  could  accept  death  and  we  could  not-tend  to  un- 
derestimate our  strengths  and  even  see  them  as  weaknesses.  The 
most  recent  example  of  that  kind  of  thinking  comes  from  Osama  bin 
Laden,  who  was  quoted  in  a  1996  interview  as  saying  that  his  battle 
with  America  was  easier  than  the  one  with  the  Russians,  who  were 
more  courageous  and  above  all  more  patient.  Men  such  as  bin 
Laden  believe  that  what  I  consider  to  be  our  strengths-the  slowness 
of  our  political  responses,  the  complexity  and  diversity  of  our  social 
fabric— reflect  a  certain  kind  of  decadence. 

Getting  America  to  change  directions  and  attitudes  from  one  era 
to  another  sometimes  must  seem  like  trying  to  change  the  direction 
of  an  aircraft  carrier  by  trailing  your  hand  behind  it  in  the  water.  But 
our  strengths,  when  summoned  and  focused,  when  the  body  politic 
is  aroused  and  connects  to  the  top  of  the  political  process,  are  never 
to  be  underestimated. 


n  some  ways  this  inevitably  comes  back  to  the  personal.  I  am  a 
New  Yorker.  What  was  bombed  was  the  city  in  which  I  live.  It 
IS  an  assault  upon  so  many  things  that  I  cherish:  the  way  I 
live-that  is,  the  love  of  the  constant  possibilities  in  a  free  soci- 
ety-and  the  place  where  I  live  as  well.  Among  those  killed  were 
11  firefighters  at  Engine  Company  40.  Ladder  Company  35, 
whose  station  house  is  only  two  blocks  from  our  apartment,  men 
who  have  protected  me  and  my  family  for  years. 

Being  a  New  Yorker  is  as  much  a  condition  as  it  is  a  description 
of  where  I  reside.  Not  that  many  of  us  are  born  here;  one  becomes 
a  New  Yorker  in  most  instances  by  choice.  I  happen  to  have  been 
born  in  one  of  the  boroughs,  but  I  did  not  grow  up  here,  and  I 
came  back  quite  warily  in  my  30s,  25  years  after  World  War  II 
had  driven  us  from  the  city.  Then  I  was  not  at  all  sure  whether  I 
wanted  to  stay.  But  I  did,  tentatively  at  first  and  then,  in  time,  lov- 
mgly.  I  came  to  love  New  York's  grittiness  and  excitement,  even 
coming  to  accept  its  edgier,  harsher,  often  angrier  side;  Rudy  Giu- 
liani in  that  sense  is  the  perfect  New  York  mayor,  reflecting  all  of 
our  best  and,  on  occasion,  a  good  many  of  our  lesser  qualities.  I 
came  to  understand  that  that  very  edginess  was  a  critical  part  of 
the  New  York  condition,  and  sometimes  I  have  surely  made  my 
own  contributions  to  it.  I  understand  that  being  a  true  New  Yorker 
is  not  necessarily  a  warm  and  fuzzy  role.  True  New  Yorkers  cel- 
ebrate the  naws  of  their  city  as  much  as  they  do  its  virtues. 

I  have  lived  here  almost  35  years  now.  My  wife  and  I  were  mar- 
ried here,  our  daughter  was  born  here  and  grew  up  here.  I  always 
start  my  day  by  walking  our  dogs  through  Central  Park,  and  I  thrill 
every  morning  to  the  vista  in  front  of  me  as  I  look  south,  over  the 
bucolic  Sheep  Meadow,  then  down  to  the  skyscrapers  that  begin 
on  Central  Park  South.  There  are  constant  changes  and  gradations 
of  light,  according  to  the  time  of  day  and  year.  For  me,  it  still  re- 
mains, for  all  its  flaws,  an  alabaster  city,  always  gleaming.  Living 
here  now  seems  moic  important  than  ever  before.  There  are  many 
things  worth  cherishing  in  hfe,  and  I  have  found  all  of  them  here- 
above  all,  the  human  pulse  of  the  city  itself  which  has  always 
seemed  to  me  so  regenerative,  perhaps  now  more  than  ever.  D 


The  ruined  Tower  One 

of  the  World  Trade  Center,  at 

sunset  on  September  13. 
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I  HAVE  SEEN  THE  RESILIENCE  OF 
AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY  TIME  AND  AGAIN  ... 

AND  I  HAVE  COME  TO  ADMIRE 
THE  LOYALTY  AND  ENERGIES  AND  RESOLVE 

OF  FREE  MEN  AND  V\^OMEN 
FREELY  SUMMONED. 
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THIS 

WAS 

NEW 

YORK 

THE  FIREFIGHTERS  AND  POLICE  OFFICERS  WHO  RISKED  EVERYTHING;  THE 
RESCUE  WORKERS  WHO  CAME  FROM  HUNDREDS  OF  MILES  AWAY;  THE  FAM- 
ILIES WHO  GRIEVE;  THE  LEADERS  WHO  RALLIED  A  SHELL-SHOCKED  CITY; 
THE  VIGIL  KEEPERS  WHOSE  CANDLES  LIT  THE  NIGHT:  THESE  ARE  AMONG  THE 
IMAGES  THAT  WILL  ENDURE.  THIS  IS  THE  NEW  YORK— AND  THE  AMERICA- 
WORTH  FIGHTING  FOR,  ONE  NOT  OF  SKYSCRAPERS,  BUT  OF  PEOPLE 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JONAS  KARLSSON  •  REPORTING  BY  RON  BEINNER 
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I    FIREFIGHTER 

I  AUPHY  DIXON 

Sunt  Vernon,  New  York, 

fireman.  His  fiancee,  Sandra  Campbell, 

who  worked  as  a  computer  analyst 

on  the  104th  floor  of  the  World  Trade 

Center's  north  tower,  was  lost  in 

the  September  1 1  attack.  Upon  receiving 

word  of  the  catastrophe  (Campbell 

had  actually  phoned  Dixon's  firehouse 

to  say  she  was  being  evacuated,  but 

he  hod  stepped  out),  Dixon  left  work,  drove 

to  Brooklyn,  walked  across  the  Brooklyn 

Bridge,  and  mode  his  way  to  Ground  Zero. 

"I  stood  right  at  the  area  where  me  and 

Sandra  often  stood  looking  across  the 

street  at  the  towers,  and  I  cried.  I  cried  like 

I  never  cried  before."  He  wandered  a 

few  blocks  in  shock.  "Then  all  of  a  sudden 

I  heard  this  voice.  And  this  voice  said, 

'Dixon,  I'm  all  right.  I'm  O.K.  All  I  want 

you  to  do  is  to  take  care  of  everything. 

I  love  you.'"  He  adds,  "She  was  a  beautiful 

person.  That's  all  I  can  say."  Dixon, 

rescue  gear  in  tow,  would  return  to  the  site 

again  and  again  in  the  following  days 

to  volunteer  his  services.  Minutes  before 

this  photograph  was  taken,  he  had  helped 

j  recover  the  remains  of  two  victims. 
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NELLY  BRAGINSKY 

On  the  morning  of  September  1 1,  Alex  Braginsky,  38,  a  financial-systems  manager  for  Reuters, 
was  attending  a  conference  at  ttie  Windows  on  the  World  restaurant,  atop  the  World  Trade  Center's 
north  tower.  He  has  not  b'een  heard  from  since.  An  only  child,  Alex  had  been  born  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  immigrating  to  the  U.S.  in  1979  with  his  mother,  Nelly,  now  a  Forest  Hills  travel  agent 
(ijpwn  here  at  an  impromptu  shrine  outside  the  69th  Regiment  Armory).  "She  escaped  that  horrible 
««siwi»«.  trying  to  save  her  son,"  says  Marina  Kovalyov,  a  family  friend.  "That  son,  who  she  was  always 
t  The  best  student,  the  best  schools-!  mean,  just  the  best  human  being  you  can  think  of " 
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-  sfif{^Si|ing,  Everything^ever  needed  I  needed  for  [Alex].  Now  I  only  hove  pain  in  my  heart" 
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fe      .  STEAMFITTERS 

'  JACKIE  MADDEN,  BRENDAN  BARRY, 

/  SAL  PALAZZOLA,  BRIAN  MADDEN 

Among  the  most  urgently  required  skills  in  the  World  Trade  Center  rescue  effort 


These  four  Queens-based  steamfitfers  were  doing  installation  work  in  upper 

Moohottan  when  they  heard  that  the  Twin  Towers  were  on  fire.  Not  long  after  the 

'   buildings  collapsed,  the  Maddens,  who  are  father  and  son,  along  with  Barry  and 

Palazzofa,  offered  tp  pitch  in,  hoping  that  they  might  find  victims  alive.  At  press  time, 

jjgh,  the  effort^ad  shifted  from  rescue  to  recovery,  jbut  Brian  Madden  wos 

still  at  wound  Zero,  where  fires  continued  to  smolder  and  sentiments  remained  raw. 

"Those  buildings  are  a  part  of  New  York,"  he  said,  refusirig  to  use  the  past  tense. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
FIREFIGHTERS 

RON  MAKOS,  ROB  CAIN, 
BARRI-JAMI  ARNOLD,  MIKE  LENNER 

The  men  of  the  Nancy  Run  Fire  Company, 

a  volunteer  department  named  for  a 

creek  near  their  station  house  in  Bethlehem 

Township,  Pennsylvania,  live  almost 

100  miles  from  Manhattan.  They  didn't 

have  to  come  to  Ground  Zero,  but 

when  they  sow  TV  reports  that  New  York 

had  sent  out  a  call  for  more  firemen, 

15  of  them  made  the  trip.  They  worked 

t         .         shifts  of  12  hours  or  more  on  the 

missive  mounds  of  rubble,  using  saws, 

\  crowbars,  and  buckets  in  their 

atteriipts  to  find  survivors.  "It's  probably 

going  to  stay  with  us  the  rest  of 

our  lives,"  says  assistant  fire  chief 

Arnold,  explaining  how  a 

,,  spirit  of  cooperation  ruled  the  pile. 

"Cop,  ironworker,  or  firefighter— 

you  were  just  there  to  help,  and 

everyone  fused  together  as  one." 
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THE  MAYOR 

RUDOLPH  GIULIANI  BRIEFING  THE  PRESS. 

The  mayor  of  New  York  City  was  at  a  breakfast  meeting  wfien  informed  that 

a  jet  had  collided  with  the  World  Trade  Center's  north  tower.  By  the  time 

United  Flight  175,  from  Boston,  had  struck  Tower  Two,  18  minutes  later,  Rudy  Giuliani 

was  on  the  scene.  Trapped  in  the  smoky  ruin  of  75  Barclay  Street  after  it 

was  partially  destroyed  by  the  south  tower's  collapse,  he  hod  to  escape  through  an 

underground  network  of  tunnels.  Later,  as  the  second  structure  fell,  he  sprinted 

up  West  Broadway,  surrounded  by  aides,  reporters,  and  his  terrified  fellow  citizens. 

Never  once  did  he  lose  his  composure.  In  his  regular  press  briefings,  such  as 

this  one  near  the  Family  Assistance  Center  at  Pier  94,  he  delivered  the  facts  and 

administered  psychological  salve  to  a  population  that  was  overwhelmed 

by  waves  of  shock,  grief,  rage,  and  dread.  For  New  Yorkers-and  a  nation- 

the  knowledge  that  Rudy  waS  in  charge  was  a  source  of  solace  and  strength. 

Within  days,  the  reassuring  influence  of  Rudy  the  Rock  (as  he  was 

christened  by  French  president  Jacques  Chirac)  had  resonoted  around  the  world. 
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TRAUMA  TEAM 

BELINDA  ELLIS, 
DR.  EDUARDO  GONZALEZ, 
LOUIS  GARCIA 

Garcia,  right,  was  likely  the  first 

paramedic  to  rush  to  the  World  Trade 

Center.  His  wife,  Marcy— a  cop 

working  downtown  who  happened  to 

be  staring  up  at  the  Twin  Towers 

when  the  first  plane  hit— had  alerted 

him.on  her  cell  phone.  Arriving 

*  at  the  foot  of  the  inferno  within  two 

minutes,  Garcia,  37,  packed  six 

'ktims  info  his  ambulance.  "Four  had 

second-  or  third-degree  burns," 

Jarcia  recalls.  "Two  were  screaming, 

two  were  in  shock."  He  and  his 

partner,  Steve  Craver,  were  "back 

to  take  more  people  by  the  time 

plane  number  two  hit."  A  week  later, 

in  Trauma  Room  One  at  Manhattan's 

St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  Garcia 

was  joined  by  colleagues 

Ellis  (a  nurse  who  treated  patients 

at  Mary  Immaculate  Hospital 

that  first  day)  and  Gonzalez  (head 

of  St.  Vincent's  emergency 

unit,  whose  response  squads 

tended  to  more  than  a  thousand 

victims  that  week). 
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THE  FORCE 

^'  POLICE  OFFICERS,  LOWER  MANHATTAN. 

By  the  Saturday  after  the  attack,  crews  were  busy  readying 

the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  located  five  blocks  from  Ground  Zero, 

for  business  Monday  morning.  These  six  officers  from  the 

103rd  Precinct,  stationed  behind  a  barrier  at  Broad  and  Beaver  Streets, 

were  among  dozens  charged  with  securing  the  Wall  Street  area 

during  the  cleanup.  Minutes  earlier  they  had  led  a  moss  sprint  to 

evacuate  the  district  after  an  unidentified  truck  was  parked  in  front  of 

the  N.Y.S.E.  building  itself  (visible  in  the  background,  a  large  flag 

across  its  facade).  Pausing  for  a  portrait  was  about  the  last  thing  on  their 

minds,  and  they  did  so  grudgingly,  without  giving  their  names. 

"We're  just  doing  our  jobs,"  said  one. 
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NGLISH 

rMvund  his  neck  nariQS  dn  ibr  lu^. 

It  belongs  to  English's  girlfriend,  Tracy  Rogich, 

pn  employee  of  Cantor  Fitzgerald, 

fhe  bond-trading  firm  whose  offices  were  high  up 

h  the  W.T.C.'s  north  tower.  On  September  1 1, 

Rogich  was  late  for  work.  It  was  her  birthday, 

bnd  she  lingered  at  home,  making  beds 

For  expected  houseguests.  Around  a  quarter 

o  nine,  she  arrived  at  her  office  building 

Ust  as  American  Airlines  Flight  1 1  plowed  info  it. 

>he  survived.  English,  45,  a  welder  from 

laddonfield.  New  Jersey,  went  to  the  volunteer 

ienter  on  Manhattan's  West  Side  three 

lays  later.  "I  felt  I  had  to  help  in  ^..--^^ 

my  way  I  could,"  he  said.  "I  thought, 

bere  but  for  the  grace  of  God  go  l."K 
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UNITED  IN  GRIEF 

ANNIE  MCCARTHY  (HOLDING  SHANE), 
MARY  JEAN  MCCARTHY  OLEARY  (HOLDING  MICHAEL). 

Neither  of  fheir  husbands  returned  home  that  day.  Robert  McCarthy,  33, 

was  a  bond  trader  for  Cantor  Fitzgerald;  he  worked  on  the  104th  floor  of  Tower  One. 

Gerald  O'Leary,  34,  worked  as  a  sous-chef  in  Cantor's  corporate  dining  room, 

three  floors  below.  They  were  also  neighbors  and  best  friends,  living  in  Stony  Point,  New  York. 

It  is  there  that  their  wives,  Annie,  30,  and  Mary  Jean,  35-the  latter  having  lost  both 

her  husband  and  her  brother  (Robert  was  married  to  Annie)  on  September  11 -tell  stories,  watch 

wedding  videos,  and  look  at  photographs,  anything  to  keep  memories  of  Rob  and 

Gerry  alive  for  themselves  qnd  for  their  sons,  one-month-old  Shone  Robert  and  one-year-old 

Michael  Patrick.  "Over  my  couch,"  says  Mary  Jean,  "I  hovea  big  wedding  picture. 

And  Michael  points  and  says,  'Daddy,  Daddy.'  He  knows  that  something's  wrong;  that  Ddddy's 

not  here.  I  just  say,  'Daddy  loves  you  so  much  and  he'll  always  keep  you  safe.'" 
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',  VILLAGE  VOLUNTEERS 

THjE  SIXTH  STREET  AND  AVENUE  B  GARDENERS. 

'-ofri  the  Eosit'yillage  signed  on  to  clean  up  Battery  Pork,  the ;S^etting  for 
•  rni'gW  not  have  been  Ground  Zero,"  says  organization  vice  president 
JJj^  jfwqs  as  close  os  we  could  jgef^  and  ttjyvo*  cotharlic  for  all  of  us.". 
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i:    FLIGHT  ATTENDANTS 

7       FROM  AMERICAN,  DELTA,  JET  BLUE,  AND  UNITED  AIRLINES. 

-  .  That  Sunday,  they  gathered  in  Kew  Gardens,  New  York-for  decades,  home  to  thousands  of  flight  attendants-and  set 

off  for  Manhattan  with  masks  and  gloves  (for  the  rescue  workers)  and  flowers  (to  honor  the  missing).  Mobbed  by  well-wishers 
upon  their  arrival,  they  were  quickly  escorted  by  the  National  GuomUo  VVestwid  Canal  Streets,  where  they  found 

■     1 t   L.  .    ^    l_-l  .III  .1  I       1    .    .       •      ■  .    .  <       1      .         /  ' 


'"•■  ill-fafed  flights.  "We  wanted  to  pay  tribute,"  says  United  flight  attendant  Joe  Eakin,  '      ■ 

:''to  those  who  got  up  in  the  morning  and  thought  they  were  just  going  to  have  a  normal  day,  and  ended  up  port  ofiiW^.". 
rhe.r  industry  has  been  scarred  in  other  ways  as  well;  at  press  time,  nearly  100,000  airline-employee  layoffs  had  been 
announced.  Even  those  whose  jobs  have  been  spared,  such  as  Eakin  and  his  partner,  fellow  United  attendant  Gustavo  Toronto, 
»ill  never  be  the  same.  "Yesterday  Gustavo  had  to  go  out  for  the  first  time,"  Eakin  explains.  "I  was  being  strong 
or  him,  or^  he  was  being  strong  for  me,  but  I  know  we  were  very  apprehensive  about  saying  good-bye.  I  got  on  the  . 

flight'all  the  way  to  jH^^Kke  sure  he  had  landed." 
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VOLUNTEERS 

PETER  COPPOLA,  SCOTT  STEIN     (j 

Native  New  Yorkers  Coppola,  37,  lelT^nd  Stein,  30,  longtime  fri^ds,  were  watching  TV  together  when  the 
planes  hit.  After  Coppola  checked  in  with  his  cousin  who  works  at  the  Pentagon  (he  found  out  she  had 
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Stein.  "We  just  went."  With  experience  in  construction,  the  pair  joined  the  ironworkers  moving  tons  of' 
c^rete  and  steel,  assisting  many  of  the  same  men  who  had  helped  build  the  towers  30  years  earlier.  On 
■fj^^^ber  12,  they  freed  a  transit  cop  trapped  in  an  air  pocket,  but  their  discoveries  were  too  often  grim. 
"Onf  |jbdy  was  just  a  man's  left  arm  and  part  of  a  torso,"  Coppola  says.  "The  hand  had  a  gold  wedding  ring. 
As  t^is,photograpK.hints,  Stein  has  hod  trouble  sleeping,  despite  his  exhausting  routine  of  16-hour  shifts. 
"I  come  Home  and  lelose  my  eyes,  but  I  can't  sleep.  I  can't  think  about  anything  else.  All  I  see  is  that  place." 
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AINTENANCE  TEAM 

BROAD  STREET  CLEANING  STAFF. 

■t  since  1933  and  the  Great  Depression  bad  the  Big  Boqrd  Been  sfiutf^ref 'for  as  long  a  stretch.  On  this  Saturday 
rning,  the  custodial  crew  from  Harvard  Maintenance,  pictured  6ear  60  Broad  Street,  lent  mops  and  spirit  to  the  cause,  preparing 
building  for  the  Monday  reopening  of  Wall  Street  and  the  New  Yoric  Stock  Exchange.  From  left:  Gladys  Soto,  Matilda 
brera,  Maria  Berisha,  Gladys  Lopez,  Janet  Martinez  (seoted).  He  Islandia  Johnson,  and  Liduvino  Fel.z. 
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THE  MOURNING 

POLICE  OFFICERS,  IN  PRAYER. 

On  Monday,  September  17,  six  days  after 

the  disaster,  a  white  van  pulled  up  in  front  of  a  makeshift 

memorial  outside  St.  Vincent's  Hospital.  Six  police 

officers  got  out,  each  carrying  a  bouquet. 

Without  saying  a  word,  they  placed  the  flowers  under 

rows  of  photos  of  the  lost,  bowed  their  heads 

in  prayer,  and  wept.  Less  than  a  minute  later  they 

returned  to  their  van  and  drove  off.  There  ore 

literally  hundreds  of  such  shrines  throughout  the  city. 
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MILITARY  PATROL 

TOP:  MIKE  McCORMACK,  ARMY  GUARD; 

CHRIS  NICKEL,  AIR  GUARD. 

AT  DOOR  AND  WHEEL:  BRUCE  JONES, 

CIVIL  AIR  PATROL;  THOMAS  PIEKARSKI, 

AIR  GUARD. 

Following  the  attack,  the  National  Guard 

units  stationed  at  the  Francis  S. 

Gabreski  Airport  in  Westhampton  Beach, 

New  York,  were  put  on  high  alert. 

Soys  Captain  McCormack,  who  had  worked 

as  an  E.M.S.  command  supervisor 

at  the  last  four  major  plane  crashes  in 

the  New  York  area:  "I  know  what 

burnt  flesh  smells  like.  That's  all  that  was 

in  the  air.  But  knowing  what  it  was 

didn't  make  me  veer  off  the  task  at  hand." 

The  sight  of  the  wasteland  was 

especially  shocking  to  Piekarski;  just  two 

weeks  earlier,  he  had  taken  his  sister, 

who  was  visiting  from  Iowa,  to  the 

World  Trade  Center  observation  deck. 

"To  be  on  top  of  that  building, 

and  then  to  be  standing  there  on  the  pile 

of  rubble,  was  beyond  words,"  he  soys. 

By  week's  end,  Piekarski's  division,  the  106th 

Rescue  Wing,  was  poised  to 

head  overseas,  its  fate  uncertain. 
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REUNWED  SURVIVORS 

ARTURO  GRIFFITH.  AROON  RAMCHARAN 

I      "My  God,"  exclaimed  Grifff^,  "I  thoughf  you  were  dead!"  For  seven  days-until  *his  reunion  at  St.  Vincent's  Hospitai- 

neifher  of  Ihese  men  thought  the  other  had  survived.  Griffith,  left,  a  Tower  One  freight-elevator  operator,  had  lost  seen  his  old  friend 

Romcharan,  a  bottled-water  deliver/man,  on  a  descent  to  the  building's  basement  only  minutes  before  the  attack. 

By  the  time  the  first  jet  hit  the  tower,  Ramchoran  was  already  outside.  He  saw  the  collision,  then  watched  in  horror  as  workers  leapt 

to  their  death  from  the  windows  above.  Griffith's  elevator,  meanwhile,  had  gone  into  a  free  fall  from  the  fifth  floor.  Knocked 

unconscious,  his  left  leg  broken,  Griffith  was  dragged  to  safety  by  rescuers.  His  wife.  Carmen,  was  also  an  elevator  operator  in  Tower  One; 

she  survived  with  second-degree  burns,  struggling  down  78  stories  by  leaning,  for  support,  on  various  Good  Samaritans.  But  for 

48  hours,  lying  in  different  hospitals,  husband  and  wife  each  believed  the  other  was  dead.  Says  Carmen,  from  her  bed  at  Brooklyn's  Long 

•  Island  College  Hospital:  "We  met  at  the  Trade  Center  in  1980.  We  fell  in  love  at  the  Trade  Center.  Our  life  is  the  Trade  Center." 
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MEMORIAL  KEEPERS 

KARRAH  FLORES,  MELISSA  WATKINS 

"It  was  my  way  of  volunteering,"  says  Fiores,  24,  left.  "I'm  not  a  mason, 
I'm  not  a  welder."  She  was  among  a  handful  of  young  New  Yorkers,  many 
new  to  the  city,  who  tended  the  memorial  at  Union  Square.  Returning 
every  day,  sometimes  spending  12  hours  or  more,  they  kept  the  candles 
lit  and  looked  after  the  objects  left  by  mourners  and  those  who  still  bore 
hope:  the  peace  banners,  the  flogs,  the  crosses,  the  teddy  bears,  .^T 

the  fireman's  hat  offered  by  a  man  whose  brother,  a  carpenter,  worked  ' 
on  the  105th  floor  of  Tower  One.  For  Watkins,  20,  a  student  who  ^iv,"*" 
collapsed  and  blacked  out  when  overtaken  by  smoke  near  her  Ne^  feH 
University  dorm,  keeping  these  flames  going  was  "my  reflection  and  *i 
my  therapy."  It  was  also  her  way  of  honoring  the  stranger  whcjj-in  a  fob 
precious  moments,  woke  her  up,  told  her  to  hold  on.  to  him,  '^.^-f  jft 
covered  her  face,  and  guided  her  to  safety  at  a  nearby  deli.  'Hf  if  v/asn't 
for  that  man,  I  definitely  would  have  given  up,"  Watkinj  says. 
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RAVEN  STURT.  PLAYING^ERMAhl.;  .  \.  ',  "        .1   '  «^'         --»     /   /J* 

On  the  morning  after,  MoWHjik^^  Al-Hpmsi  draped  the  American  flag  from  the  fire  ,«. 

escape  of  his  apartrnfept  on  Es'i^^plfet/AI  Homsi,  who  left  war-torn  Lebanon  in 
1977  and  becanje  ari vAtn§rican;|JP|p  year,  haS  loved  the  Stars  and  Stripes  since  childhood, 
when  he  would  s%ak  awjly  from  ll'.sfbifiMy  to  see  VVesterns  and  war  movies.  On  Sunday, 
September  16,  AlHomji^bi^  the; .^aj^off  from  his  wbrk-as  °  ^^^signer  and  maker  of  leather 
goods  and  furniture-to  speH^H'me  vy-ith  his  eightyedi-old  godson.  Raven,  above.  Many 
children  in  Manhattan  that  weefcwfeffe' drtSifed  as  supprheroes,.         v 
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THE   DEAD   OF  SEPTEMBER 


Some  have  God's  words;  others  hove  songs  of  comfort 
for  the  bereaved.  If  I  can  pluck  courage  here,  I  v^ould 
like  to  speak  directly  to  the  dead-the  September  dead. 
Those  children  of  ancestors  born  in  every  continent 
on  the  planet:  Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  the  Americas  . . .  ; 
born  of  ancestors  who  wore  kilts,  obis,  saris,  geles, 
wide  straw  hats,  yarmulkes,  goatskin,  wooden  shoes, 
feathers  and  cloths  to  cover  their  hair.  But  I  would  not  say 
a  word  until  I  could  set  aside  all  I  know  or  believe  about 
nations,  war,  leaders,  the  governed  and  ungovernable; 
all  I  suspect  about  armor  and  entrails.  First  I  would  freshen 
my  tongue,  abandon  sentences  crafted  to  know  evil— wanton 
or  studied;  explosive  or  quietly  sinister;  whether  born  of 
a  sated  appetite  or  hunger;  of  vengeance  or  the  simple 
compulsion  to  stand  up  before  falling  down.  I  would  purge 
my  language  of  hyperbole;  of  its  eagerness  to  analyze 
the  levels  of  wickedness;  ranking  them;  calculating  their 
higher  or  lower  status  among  others  of  its  kind. 

Speaking  to  the  broken  and  the  dead  is  too  difficult  for 
a  mouth  full  of  blood.  Too  holy  an  act  for  impure  thoughts. 
Because  the  dead  are  free,  absolute;  they  cannot  be 


To  speak  to  you,  the  dead  of  September,  I  must  not  clairri 
false  intimacy  or  summon  an  overheated  heart  glazed  ^   ' 

just  in  time  for  a  camera.  I  must  be  steady  and  I  must  be  clear, 
knowing  all  the  time  that  I  have  nothing  to  say-no  words 
stronger  than  the  steel  that  pressed  you  into  itself;  no  scripture 
older  or  more  elegant  than  the  ancient  atoms  you 
have  become. 

And  I  have  nothing  to  give  either-except  this  gesture, 
this  thread  thrown  between  your  humanity  and  mine: 


.  ._ ^  _  _  ^   _      _  _.    J  as  your  soul  got  shot 

of  its  box  of  flesh  to  understand,  as  you  have  done,  the  wit 
of  eternity:  its  gift  of  unhinged  release  tearing  through 
the  darkness  of  its  knell. 


mkiim: 


— TONI  MORRISON 

September  13,  2001 
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Marion  Jones,  sprinter, 
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MORE  THAN  A  NEW  LIPSTICK, 
A  NEW  SENSATION. 

Estee  Lauder  introduces  Sumptuous  Lipstick.  A  never-before  gel  formula  gives 

your  lips  a  moist  satin  shine  that  glides  on.  And  stays  on.  Thirty  shades,  all  instantly 

comfortable,  endlessly  beautiful,  utterly  indulgent 

INTRODUCING  SUMPTUOUS  LIPSTICK 


ESTEE  LAUDER 


Be  indulgent  at  esteelauder.com 
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Foley's 


MOVADO 


the  radius "  bracelet     \.H 


exclusively  at  movado  stores: 

rockefeller  center  •  the  Westchester 

roosevelt  field  mall  •  the  mall  at  short  hills 

riverside  square  •  the  plaza  at  king  of  prussia 

:enter  at  boca  raton  •  the  Venetian  in  las  vegas 

tysons  corner  center  •  opening  soon  in  soho 
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MIKIMOTO  PREMIERES 

THE  PRINCESS  GRACE  NECKLA 

AN  EXQUISITE  STRAND  OF  CULTURED  PEA 

AVAILABLE  AS  A  LIMITED  EDITION  COLLECT 

CREATED  AS  AN  HOMAGE 

TO  THE  PERSONA  OF  A  PRINCESS.. 

HER  LUMINOUS  BEAUTY, 

POLISHED  PRESENCE  AND  CLASSIC  ELEGAI 

ARE  CHARACTERISTICS  ALSO  SHARED 

BY  THE  WORLD'S  MOST  EXCEPTIONAL 

CULTURED  PEARLS. 


A  PORTION  OF  SALES  FROM  THE 

PRINCESS  Grace  Collection 

WILL  BENEFIT  THE  PRINCESS  GRACE  FOUNDATION-I 
WHICH  SUPPORTS  YOUNG  PERFORMING  ARTISTS  IN  Al 


Bailey  Banks  &  Biddle 

800  651  4BBB 


The  Concord  La  Scale  " 

in  stainless  steel  with  diamonds. 


)  late.  Time  is  a  luxury. 
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THE  ESCADA  DIAMOND  JEWELRY  ^ 
LONDON  AT  HARRODS     DUBLIN    "AJ^f^ 
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DESERT    NEW  YORK    BEVERWHIllS  'GROSSE  POINTE  AT  EDMUND T.  AHtrjEWElERS  •  HONG 
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TERRORISM'S  DARK  MASTER  Traveling  to 
Afghanistan  in  1997,  CNN  producer  Peter  Bergen  got  one  of  th^ 
first  Western  interviews  with  Osama  bin  Laden,  who  railed  aga 
the  U.S.  between  sips  of  tea.  An  excerpt  from  Bergen's  new 
book.  Holy  War.  Inc..  describes  that  ominous  meeting,  explains | 
bin  Laden's  conversion  from  privileged  rich  kid  to  militant 
jihadist.  and  outlines  his  plans  for  a  new  Islamic  empire ....  25 

A  PLACE  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  WORLD  The  U.S. 

bombs  falling  on  Afghanistan  look  like  the  final  blow  to  a  dyit 
nation.  Yet,  on  the  rebel  front  lines  and  in  the  brutalized  cities 
of  the  north.  Janine  di  Giovanni  discovers,  its  men  and  womj 
arc  still  struggling  for  freedom,  torn  between  hatred  of  the 
Taliban  and  despair  over  this  fresh  wave  of  destruction 2| 

MANIFEST  COURAGE:  THE  STORY  OF  FLIGHT 

The  passengers  aboard  United  Airlines  Flight  93  changed 
the  way  America  flies.  Bryan  Burrough  reconstructs  their 
heartbreaking  tale  of  valor:  the  hijacking,  the  harrowing 
phone  calls,  and  the  last  stand  that  turned  a  group  of 
ordinary  travelers  into  heroes Zi 

THE  CENTER  OF  A  STAR  Yes,  he's  great-looking. 
Yes.  he's  talented.  But  37-year-old  Brad  Pitt  wants  more  than 
that  kind  of  stardom.  Between  wrapping  this  month's  remake 
of  Oceans  II  and  reshooting  scenes  for  Spy  Game.  Pitt  talks 
to  Peter  Biskind  about  his  architectural  experiments,  the  artistic 
limits  of  fame,  and  "the  merger,"  as  he  calls  his  marriage  to 
Jennifer  Aniston.  Photographs  by  Herb  Ritts 2 

PICTURING  SHAKESPEARE  Harold  Bloom, 
pre-eminent  literary  critic  and  Shakespeare  scholar,  ponders 
the  recently  discovered  portrait  that  may  be  the  true 
face  of  genius 2 

STEALTH  WARRIORS  Reporting  directly  to  Israels 
military  leader,  an  elite  group  of  intelligence  commandos, 
known  as  "the  Unit,"  has  grown  into  the  most  powerful 
counterterrorism  force  in  the  world.  Rich  Cohen  infiltrates 
an  ultra-secretive  brotherhood  whose  tactics 
have  earned  it  fear  and  fame 2( 

MEANWHILE,  BACK  ON  CAPITOL  HILL  ... 

Gary  Condit's  disgrace  may  be  yesterday's  headlines,  eclipsed 
by  national  tragedy  and  anthrax  fears,  but  his  colleagues  never 
got  the  message.  Vicky  Ward  follows  pretty  Washington  interns 
as  they  learn  that,  in  corridors  of  power  thick  with  sexual 
tension,  professional  influence  may  come  more  easily  if  your 
legs  are  good.  Photographs  by  Justine  Parsons 2o 

EMILY  POST'S  SOCIAL  REVOLUTION  In  1920s      | 
New  York,  a  former  debutante  produced  a  landmark  work 
on  etiquette  that  turned  society's  unwritten  rules  into  a 
guide  for  anyone  who  wanted  to  behave  well.  Eighty  years  later, 
Laura  Jacobs  recalls  Post's  dramatic  yet  well-lived  life  ^ 

and  her  enduring,  distinctively  American  morality i-Tt 
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THAT  PIRELLI  GIRL  Peter  Lindbergh  and  Michael 
Hogan  spotlight  Miss  June  2002,  one  of  the  newest 
beauties  in  a  proud  tradition:  the  Pirelh  pinup  calendar . 


i 

298 


THE  LURE  OF  VISCONTI  Profiling  the  late  director. 
Amy  Fine  Collins  explores  why  Luchino  Visconti's  cinematic 
scenes  still  resonate,  while  Bruce  Weber  re-creates  the  lush 
languor  of  Visconti's  1963  film.  The  Leopard 300 


G-gnfol^ 


31  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CULTURE 

Paper  Trail— A'cii'  ibrk  Exposal:  Photographs  from  the  Daily 
News  chronicles  the  spirit  of  the  city.  Hot  Reels:  Steven  Daly  on 
Wes  Anderson's  The  Royal  Tenenhaiims.  Bruce  Handy  on  Monster's 
Ball,  and  Michael  Hogan  on  The  Inclepeiuleiit.  Elissa  Schappell's 
Hot  Type.  Nutcracker  Sweet:  Laura  Jacobs  talks  with  Garielle    r 
Whittle:  A.  M.  Homes  examines  Henry  Darger's  mythical 
watercolors.  Nick  Tosches  on  Hilary  Hahn:  Henry  Alford  tastes 
the  Sweet  Smell  of  Success.  Chefs  du  jour:  Melissa  Davis  on 
Britain's  Nigella  Lawson,  and  Matthew  Fort  on  Michelin  star  Marc 
Veyrat.  Matt  Tyrnauer  re-visits  Richard  Neutra's  masterpiece 
Windshield:  Krista  Smith  tours  L.A.'s  new  downtown 12/  / 


CoUimnA. 


I 


FOR  PATRIOT  DREAMS  A  majestic  skyline  lured 
Englishman  Christopher  Hitchens  to  downtown  Manhattan, 
where  he  pursued  happiness  in  the  benevolent  shadow 
of  the  Twin  Towers.  Viewing  their  ruins,  he  takes  a  personal 
oath  of  allegiance I 

OVER,  UNDER,  SIDEWAYS,  DOWN  What  lies  ahead 
James  Wolcott's  not  sure,  but  he's  ready  to  pull  the  plug  on 
shock  art,  nostalgia,  and  narcissism,  for  starters i!) 

REVERSALS  OF  FORTUNE  Rudy  Giuliani.  Sid  Bass, 
and  Michael  Skakel  make  the  pages  of  Dominick  Dunne's  diary 
this  month,  as  does  a  lawyer  whose  provocative  demands 
may  shake  up  the  Safra  investigation. 
Portrait  by  Francois  Dischinger I' 


ONE  NATION,  ONE  MIND?  Public  tolerance  for 
dissent  was  an  early  casualty  in  the  war  on  terrorism,  as  those 
who  questioned  U.S.  policy  got  pink  slips,  hate  mail, 
even  death  threats.  Leslie  Bennetts  warns  that  America  may 
pay  a  high  price  for  stifling  critics 


I 


TRIUMPH  OF  THE  STILL  After  losing  its  power 
in  recent  decades,  photojournalism  staged  a  major 
comeback  on  September  II,  when  countless  New  Yorkers 
turned  their  cameras  on  the  unfolding  tragedy.  Interviewing 
the  medium's  masters,  Ingrid  Sischy  highlights  an  art 
form's  renaissance 
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UNPREPARED  FOR  THE  WORST  As  anthrax 
infections  worry  the  public,  Puhtzer  Prize-winning  science 
writer  Laurie  Garrett  answers  the  what-if  questions 
about  bioterrorism  and  our  ability  to  stop  it 194  ( 

HALL  OF  FAME  Sarajane  Hoare  nominates  Jemima  Khan, 
whose  campaign  to  salve  the  misery  of  Afghan  refugees  has 
taken  on  an  added  urgency.  Portrait  by  Julian  Broad 216  l| 

THE  CELL-PHONE  WAR  On  September  11,  the  cell 
phone  became  an  essential,  life-and-death  communications 
tool.  Considering  this  metamorphosis,  Henry  Porter  uncovers 
the  cell  phone's  other  chilling  new  role,  as  a  weapon  for 
criminals,  spies,  and  assassins 218  I 

ALI  AGAINST  THE  ODDS  In  an  excerpt  from  the 
screenplay  of  ^//—Michael  Mann's  upcoming  film  biography 
of  Muhammad  Ali— the  former  world  champion,  played 
by  Will  Smith,  lands  in  Zaire  for  the  Rumble  in  the  Jungle. . .  224  !( 


l/anitle^ 


SIENNA  BURNING  BRIGHT  Nan  Darien  takes 
window  dressing  to  a  whole  new  level.  Rona  Barrett  dishes 
the  dirt  with  George  Wayne.  Ed  Coaster  goes  to  war 
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Sotheby's 

'  e  photographs  that  appear 
the  insert  for  Sotheb/'s 
(  ntemporar/  Art  from  The 
I  'Uglas  S.  Cramer  Collection  in 
1  ?  November  issue  were  taken 
1  Todd  Eberle. 


Di  MODOLO 

lesigner  Dino  Modolo,  one 
f  the  world's  most  celebrated 
alian  watch  designers,  presents 
s  exclusive  women's  jewelry 
jllection  at  the  Di  MODOLO 
igship  boutique  on  New  York 
ity's  Madison  Avenue  at  59th 
reet. 

egant,  sexy,  and  clean, 
'I  MODOLO  offers  bracelets, 
2cklaces,  pendants,  earrings, 
id  rings  highlighted  by  the 
egance  of  18-karat  v/hite  and 
;llow  gold,  diamonds,  precious, 
id  fine-colored  gemstones. 
i  MODOLO  has  created  a 
welry  line  that  showcases 
timeless  collection  fusing 
issicism  and  sleek  modernity. 


Painting  the  Town  Orange 


Orange  was  the  theme  of  the  night  on  August  22  as  yanly  Fair  celebrated  the  launch  of  Bacardi  O, 
the  new  orange-flavored  rum  from  Bacardi,  at  the  Skybar  at  the  Mondrian  in  West  Hollywood. 
More  than  700  people  enjoyed  Bacardi  O  cocktails  served  from  ice  bars  and  watched  the  Bacardi 
O  butterfly  jump  out  of  a  giant  martini  glass  filled  with  orange  balloons.  A  DJ  spun  tunes  as  guests, 
including  Talk  Soup  host  Aisha  Tyler,  mingled  by  the  pool. 


WBEm 

tefr  fo  n'gfif:  Bartenders  serve  guests  Bacardi  O  cocktails  at  Skybar.  Bacardi  O  executives  include:  Fronf 
Row  (Leftfo  Right)  Joseph  Metevier,  Katherine  Harrison,  Celio  Romanach,  and  Brooke  Rodriguez. 
Bocic  Row  (Leh  to  Right)  Tony  Pujala,  Keith  Keeler,  Jose  Reguera,  Paul  Beggan,  and  William  Anderson. 
To/<c  Soup  host  Aisha  Tyler  and  Katherine  Harrison. 

Decorate  for  the  Holidays 

JCK  magazine,  the  leading  jewelry  trade  publication,  presents  a  special 
advertising  supplement  entitled  "How  to  Decorate  for  the  Holidays." 
The  insert,  featured  in  the  November  issues  of  Vanity  Fair  and  Vogue,  pre- 
sents an  array  of  fine  jewelry— perfect  for  gift-giving  or  self  indulgence. 

This  is  the  season  of  sparkle  and  shine,  and  nothing  warms  a  woman's 
heart  more  than  fine  jewelry.  Whether  it's  precious  gold,  silver, 
platinum,  or  colored  gemstones  and  diamonds,  you'll  find  it  all  in  "How 
to  Decorate  for  the  Holidays." 

For  the  latest  trends  and  a  larger  selection  of  jewelry,  visit  www.trendznow.com.  Visit  today  and 
enter  to  win  a  $1,000  American  Express  Gift  Certificate— just  in  time  for  the  holidays. 


Spotlight  on  Chaumet 

Chaumet  introduces  the  latest  jewelry  version  of  the  Class  One 
watch.  The  embodiment  of  Chaumet's  daring  and  creativity,  this 
model  is  an  exciting  interpretation  of  our  diving  watch  with  a  touch 
of  sporty  glamour. 

The  bezel,  pave-set  with  pink  sapphires,  surrounds  a  pink  mother-of- 
pearl  dial  highlighted  by  pink  sapphire  hour  indicators.  A  brilliant 
combination  of  steel  and  precious  stones,  this  timepiece  is  available 
on  a  vanilla-scented  rubber  strap  or  a  stainless  steel  bracelet. 
Water-resistant  to  100  meters.  For  information,  call  1.800.321.4832. 
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VANITYFAIR  DECEMBERS 


zenith 


DIGITIZE    THE    EXPERIENCE." 


Zenith  announces  the  world's 
f/rsf  50" plasma  HDTV. 


'-StZ_ 


Model  #DPDP60W 


Now  available  at  a  retailer  with  enough  floor  space. 

•  World's  first  60"  thin  screen  plasma  monitor.   •  Delivers  superior  digital  HDTV  images. 
•  Produces  whiter  whites,  darker  darks,  vivid  full-color  images  using  16.7  million  color  palette. 

•  Razor  sharp  1280  x  720  resolution. 
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From  big  to  small  to  flat  to  thin,  you  can't  escape  the  power  of  Zenith  Digital. 


60"  Plasma  HDTV  Monitor 
Model  #DPDP60W 


15"  LCD  HDTV  Monitor 
Model  #ZLD15A1 


36"  Multimedia  HDTV  Monitor 
Model  #D36D53 
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65"  Projection  HDTV  Monitor 
Model  #D65W25 


•Optional.  'The  Lexus  driver's,  front  passengers,  front  seat-mounted  side-impact  and  side-curtain  airbags  are  a  Supplemental  Restraint  System  (SRS).  The  drivers  and  front  passenger's  airbag 
ot  miury  from  a  deploymg  airbag,  always  wear  seatbelts.  sit  upright  m  the  middle  of  the  seat,  and  do         '  -       -         - 


not  lean  against  the  door.  Do  not  put  objects  in  front  of  an  airbag  or  around  the  seatbac   o" 
Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A.,  Inc.  Lexus  reminds  you  to  wear  seatbelts,  secure  childrt  1'^^ 
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Ve're  not  suggesting  the  all-new  Lexus 
300  should  hang  in  the  Louvre.  But  as 
:)utstanding  example  of  the  carmakers 
I  \,  its  most  certainly  worthy  of  attention. 

\^rtful  design  is  apparent  in  the  sleek  new 

ly  of  the  ES  300,  which  has  been  totally 

yled  for  improved  aerodynamics 
!  veil  as  aesthetics. 

inside   the   passenger 

npartment,  you  will 

d  a  whole  new  world 

uxury.  The  cabin  itself 

roomier  and  trimmed  in 

ther*  of  a  quality  that's  normally 

erved  for  sedans  costing  far  more.   Run 

ir  hand  along  the  sculpted  contours  of  the 
vers  seat  —  the  seams  almost  feel  hand 
tched.  Burled  walnut  accents  adorn  the 
shboard,  the  console  and  the  door  panels. 
Sophisticated  sound  absorption  technology 
;ates  a  hushed  atmosphere,  in  the  quietest 

300  cabin  ever.  But,  with  the  option  of  a 
ark  Levinson®  Premium  Sound  System,  one 
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'    AT  WHAT  POINT    ^ 

CAN  A  CAR 

BE  CONSIDERED 
FINE  ART? 


of  the  finest  audio  systems  possible,  you  may 
find  quiet  moments  an  all-too-rare  occurrence. 
In  their  effort  to  engage  all  of  your  senses, 
Lexus  engineers  haven't  overlooked  the  most 
important  one:  your  sense  of  safety.  To  that 
end,  a  new,  three-stage  driver's-side  airbag  and 
new  full-length  side-curtain  airbags 
have  been  added,  which  help 
provide  protection  in  the 
event  of  a  severe  frontal 
or  side-impact  collision.' 
Admittedly,  the  new 
ES  300  is  not  the  kind  of  art 
you  simply  want  to  sit  in  front  of  and 


admire.  This  automobile  calls  out  to  be  driven. 
And  with  a  210-horsepower  V6  engine  mated 
to  a  new,  five-speed  automatic  transmission, 
it  could  certainly  qualify  as  performance  art. 

But  perhaps  the  question  we  posed  earlier 
is  best  answered  by  yet  another  question. 

What  better  place  to  mull  over  what  passes 
for  art  these  days  than  behind  the  wheel  of  an 
automobile  that  has  the  power  to  move  you? 


m  an  automobile  delight,  comfort,  fascinate  and  energize  you?     |     /^\m 
ke  lexus.com  for  a  test  drive.  The  Passionate  Pursuit  of  Perfection.     \      > — -^ 


severe  frontal  collision,  TTie  side-impact  and  side-curtain  airbags  are  designed  to  inflate  in  a  severe  side-impact  collision.  In  all  other  accidents,  the  airbags  v^ill  not  inflate.  'li)  decrease  the  risk 
ig  child  seats  rn  any  front  passenger  seat.  The  force  of  a  dcplo)ing  airbag  SRS  may  cause  serious  injury.  Please  see  your  Owner's  Manual  for  further  instructions.  ©2001  Lexus,  a  Division  of 
I  laws  and  dnve  responsibly.  For  more  information,  call  80()-USA-Ll'".XUS  (800-872-5398). 
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network 

ADVERTISING     AND     PROMOTION     •       EVENTS     AND     OPPORTUNITIES 

The  advertisers  listed  below  invite  you  to  connect  with  them  for  additional  information  about  their 
products  and  services.  Stop  by  the  following  addresses  as  you  cruise  the  information  superhighway. 
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ACURA 

www.acura.com 

Power-hungry?  The  260-hp  Acura  TL 

Type-S  with  5-speed  Sequential 

SportShift— automatic  transmission 

should  be  more  than  enough  to  satisfy 

you.  For  quick  info,  visit  acura.com. 


BANANA  REPUBLIC 

WWW.  BananaRepublic.  com 

Feels  like  holiday,  from  wool  sweaters 

to  soft  shearling  hots  and  slippers, 

there's  a  bit  of  warmth  and  luxury  in 

every  gift  from  Banana  Republic. 


I0I3BAMERICA 

ADVANCED  VIEWERS  ONLt] 


www.bbcamerica.com 

Now  available  on  satellite  and  digital 

coble.  For  more  information,  log  onto 

www.bbcamerica.com. 


www.bestbuy.com 

At  Best  Buy  you'll  find  the  latest 

technology  to  help  you  hove  more  fun 

with  your  time.  Turn  on  the 

fun  at  Best  Buy. 


BVLGAR  I 

www.  bulgari.  com 

For  over  100  years,  Bulgari  has  been 

synonymous  with  Italian  style  that 

inspires  and  dazzles  for  a 

perfect  blend  of  classical  beauty  and 

contemporary  design. 
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www.  c  artier,  com 

Cartier  offers  a  wide  range  of  luxury 
goods  including  jewelry,  watches,  fra- 
grance, writing  instruments,  lighters, 
leather  goods,  silver,  and  crystal.  Visit 
our  Web  site  at  www.cartier.com. 


MOISSANITE 

CHARLES  &  COLVARD' 
www.moissanite.com 

Moissonite  created  by  Charles  & 

Colvord  has  a  combination  of  fire, 

brilliance,  luster,  and  hardness  superior 

to  any  other  jewel,  including  diamond. 

Demand  attention,  demand  moissonite! 


char/es  SCHWAB 

www.schwab.com 

Providing  the  expert  financial  advice 

you'd  expect  from  us.  Objective. 

Uncomplicated.  And  not  driven  by 

commission.   Coll  today  at 

1-800-790-3807  or  click  on 

schwab.com. 


CLOS13|r  BOIS 

www.  ciosdubois.  com 

Found  in  the  heart  of  Sonoma  County,   , 
Clos  du  Bois  crafts  wines  that  showcase 

this  extraordinary  region.   For  more 

than  25  years,  our  wines  hove  reflected 

our  signature  style— elegant,  soft,  and 

supple.   Enjoy!   Please  visit  us  at 

closdubois.com. 


CO^^CH 


www.  coach,  com 

Coach,  renowned  for  Classic  American 

Style  with  a  modern  sensibility;offers 

exquisite  collections  of  handbags, 

business  essentials,  unique  travel  pieces, 

outerwear,  shoes,  watches,  sunglasses, 

fine  jewelry,  and  gifts  for  the  home. 
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Time    IS    o    luxury 

www.concord-watch.com 

Concord.  A  brilliant  blend  of 
fashion  and  function  in  18  karat  gold 

and  stainless  steel.  Fine  Swiss 

watches  for  those  who  appreciate  that 

in  today's  world,  time  is  the  ultimate 

luxury.  See  the  collection  at 

www.concord-watch.com  or  call 

888-812-6626  for  more  information. 


CORUM 

SWISS    TIMEPIECES 

WWW.  corumtimepieces.  com 

Catch  the  Bubble  buzz. .  .big,  bold,  and 

beautiful.  A  sapphire-domed  crystal 

magnifies  the  super-luminous  dial. 

Swiss  mode.  Available  In  two  sizes. 


Crate&Barrel 

www.CRATEANDBARREL.com 

The  extraordinary  value.  The  cleanest 

design.  Crate  and  Barrel,  housewares 

and  furniture.  A  unique  approach 

to  livable  style. 


WWW.  EVIAN.  com 

Once  you  check  in  at  EVIAN.COM™, 

you  may  never  leave.   Enter  into  the 

world  of  fashion,  music,  ort,  and 

exclusive  contests.   It's  not  your 

overage  water  Web  site! 


fortunoff 

the  source 
www.FORTUNOFF.com 

Fortunoff— the  source.  You'll  find  an 
unmatched  selection  of  fine  quality 

jewelry  and  watches,  flatware, 

housewares,  giftware,  and  more. 

Call  1-800-FORTUNOFF 

for  more  information. 


www.gap.com 

From  cable-knit  sweaters  to  wool  hots 

and  gloves,  Gap  is  the  place  to  shop 

for  great  gifts  for  men  and  women. 

Shop  gap.com. 

always  open. 


reveal 

the  bulb  that  uncovers  pure,  irue  light.. 

WWW.  GEreveal.com 

The  amazing  GE  Reveal  light  bulb  filters 

out  dull,  yellow  rays,  leaving  only 

clean,  pure  light.  So  colors  look 

vibrant  and  true. 


GUESS.com 

www.  G  UESS.  com 

Snuggle  into  a  soft  sweater  or  slip 

on  a  sleek  leather  jacket  and  boots. 

Winter's  sexiest  fashions  ore 

waiting  at  GUESS.com. 


HELMUT  LANG 

PARFUMS 

www.helmutlang.com 

I  WALK  IN,  I  SEE  YOU,  I  WATCH 

YOU,  I  SCAN  YOU,  I  WAIT  FOR  YOU, 

I  TEASE  YOU,  I  BREATHE  YOU,  I 

SMELL  YOU  ON  MY  SKIN. 


The  art  of  performance  i  IAGUAk 

www.x-type.  com 

Finally,  the  long-awaited  X-TYPE. 

Starting  at  $29,950  it  includes 

oil-wheel  drive  and  all  of  the 

exhilaration  and  refinement  you'd 

expect  from  a  Jaguar. 


KitchenAid' 

www.KitchenAid.com 

KitchenAid  offers  a  complete  line 
of  beautifully  designed,  professional- 
quality  major  and  countertop  appliances. 
For  more  information,  plus  recipes 
and  entertaining  tips,  visit 
www.KitchenAid.com,  or 
coll  800-422-1230. 
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WWW.  iexus.  com 

Free  brochure  on  the  highly  acclaimed 

Lexus  Automobiles— the  result  of  our 

passionate  pursuit  of  perfection. 
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TrEM-I^R  jEW^t^RS    SINCE    1910 
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'MltYORS.COM 


©  Philip  Morris  Inc.  2000 


1 1  mg  "tar,"  0.8  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  methnfl. 

Itin  amount  of  "tar"  and  nicotine  you  inhale  will 
vary  depending  on  how  you  smoke  the  cigarette. 

for  more  informailnn  about  PM  USA  and  its  products, 

Vi:,ll  www  |)hiliniiiiiiri>;il'wi  mm  nt  r  :|||  1  R7'Ap|\^USAWEB. 
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SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Cigarette 
Smoke  Contains  Carbon  Monoxide. 
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Come  to  Martboro  Country. 
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ADVERTISING    AND     PROMOTION 


EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITIES 


The  28th  Telluride  Film  Festival  took  place  over  Labor  Day  weekend  in  the  sun-filled  mountain  town  of  Telluride,  Colorado.  Set  against  the  backdrop 
of  the  exquisite  Colorado  Rockies,  Telluride  is  widely  known  as  the  world's  most  intimate  festival,  celebrating  all  aspects  of  the  art  of  film.  With  a 
roster  of  events  including  parties,  panel  discussions,  tributes,  seminars,  the  opening  of  the  new  Galaxy  Theater,  and  film  screenings,  the  Telluride  Film 
Festival  proves  year  after  year  that  the  spirit  of  film  is  alive  and  well  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado. 


Morgan  Stanley  was  the  proud  sponsor 
of  Chuck  Jones'  Cinema  events  in 
Mountain  Village. 


The  Telluride  Film 
Festival's  resident  curator 
Peter  Sellars. 


Greg  DeFelice  offers  Hdogen-Dozs' 
chocolate  gelato  to  festival  guests. 


Vanity  Fair's  noon  seminar  played  host  to  Anthony  LoPaglia 
(Lontano),  Nicole  Holofcener  (director  of  Lovely  and 
Amazing),  Giovanni  Ribisi  (HBO:  Shot  in  the  Head), 
Catherine  Breillat  (Ame/ie  &  fat  Girl)  and  moderator 
Annette  Insdorf. 


Karen  and  Jeff  Morderosion  of  Volkswagen 
at  the  Vanity  Fair  cocktail  party  at  Harmons. 


Ci  ^ -,  i^-.sition  filled. 

Fcye  Dunaway  catches  a  ride 
in  a  VW 


Longine^  .  u^  uourds  provide 
festival-goers  with  vital  movie 
information. 


Festival  guest  director  Salmon  Rushdie  and 
model/cooking  connoisseur  Padmo 
Lakshmi  enjoy  the  mountain  sun. 


Michael  Benovente  of  Longines  presents  a  Longines 
watch  to  one  of  this  year's  tributees,  French  director 
Catherine  Breillat. 
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tDITCyt'S   LETTER 


Stay  the  Same, 
Be  Different 


ey,  Mr.  Taliban!  Tally  me  ba- 
nana." This  delightfully  flip 
epistle,  written  on  a  piece  of 
cardboard  and  taped  to  the 
window  of  an  ancient  plumb- 
er's van  moving  through  a  New  York 
City  still  reeling  from  unfathomable  dev- 
astation downtown  and  anthrax  scares 
in  its  offices  and  mailrooms,  was  as  com- 
forting a  notion  as  any  in  the  past  month. 

It  said  that  New  Yorkers  continued  to  be,  well.  New  Yorkers.  So 
did  the  return  of  vintage  New  York  Post  headlines— kabulseye!  and 
tali-bam!  were  recent  standouts.  Here,  by  the  way,  is  one  indica- 
tion of  the  city's  patriotic  Zeitgeist:  in  the  days  immediately  after 
the  attack  on  the  World  Trade  Center,  sidewalk  hawkers  were  goug- 
ing customers  looking  to  buy  American  flags;  a  little  more  than  a 
month  later,  those  same  vendors  were  displaying  signs  announcing 
that  flag  prices  had  been  slashed. 

Everywhere  you  look,  things  are  returning  to  normal  in  an  abnor- 
mal way.  Arrogance  is  still  with  us:  shortly  after  the  attacks  a  well- 
known  mogul  reportedly  made  two  separate  requests  to  the  secretary 
of  transportation  for  special  dispensation  to  land  his  private  jet  at 
one  of  the  closed  New  York  airports.  To  the  secretary's  great  credit, 
he  refused  both  requests.  Greed  remains  with  us,  too:  nine  days  af- 
ter the  attack,  a  wealthy  Texan  and  his  wife,  thinking  that  S4  billion 
was  not  enough  of  a  fortune  and  having  previously  bought  stock  on 
leverage,  were  forced  by  a  margin  call  to  sell  $2  billion  worth  of  the 
family's  shares  in  a  company  whose  stock  is  popular  in  children's 
portfolios,  thereby  helping  to  drive  the  corporation's  value  down 
by  8  percent.  Ego:  a  magazine  publicist  called  around  to  the  morning 
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shows  looking  to  book  the  publicatio 
editor,  who  was  eager  to  tell  the  m 
about  visiting  Ground  Zero.  (This  j 
some  two  weeks  after  the  attacks.)! 
editor  made  it  on  to  one  of  the  s 
and  proclaimed  the  search  for  i 
vors  "poignant  and  sad."  Stupid 
other  fool  editor  went  so  far  as  1 
claim  an  end  of  "the  Age  of  Iron^ 
Vanity  Fair's  staff  members,  like  oil 
workers  in  Midtown  New  York— or  in  other  cities  around  the  coi 
try,  for  that  matter— are  noticeably  twitchy  over  what  comes  i^  J 
It  didn't  help  that  the  same  lawmakers  who  urged  America! 
return  to  the  quotidian  bolted  the  House  at  the  first  hint  of  i 
ger.  Forget  the  message  that  sent  to  Americans— imagine  wh 
did  for  the  enemy.  And  deep  down  we  know  that  the  conflict  \ 
in  is  really  all  about  freedom:  about  the  right  for  a  120-pound  vi 
an  to  drive  a  45-pound  child  to  a  soccer  match  in  an  8,000-p( 
S.U.V.  that  gets  12  miles  to  the  gallon. 

In  a  fit  of  patriotic  fervor,  I  rooted  around  in  my  basemeil 
home  and  found  a  lovely  old  cotton-and-linen  flag  on  a  pole 
I  had  bought  years  before  at  a  flea  market,  and  lashed  it  t^ 
railing  of  my  stoop.  It  was  nice  to  come  home  to  every  night, 
a  week  after  I  had  put  it  up,  I  was  strolling  down  my  street 
noticed  it  missing.  My  flag  had  been  stolen— no  doubt  by  som( 
also  caught  up  in  a  patriotic  fever,  if  a  light-fingered  one.  Two 
later,  and  after  a  particularly  trying  afternoon  at  the  office, 
covered  my  garbage  cans  had  been  stolen  as  well.  Again,  it 
another  sign  that  New  York  might  be  getting  back  to  its  old 

-GRAYDON  CAR 


REMAINS  OF  THE  DAY 

The  wreckage  at  Ground  Zero, 

September  26.  Two 
hydraulic  excavators  with  105- 
foot  reaches  (circled) 
are  dwarfed  by  the  scale 
of  the  rubble. 
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ON  THE  CO' 

Brad  Pitt  wears  jeans 
Tom  Ford  for  Gucc 
a  shirt  by  Helmut  Long,  ai 
a  belt  by  Zip  Stevens 
for  Hollywood  Trading  C 
Hair  products  I 
Graham  Webb.  Groomin! 
products  by  La  M 
Hair  by  Frida  Aradot 
Grooming 
Jean  A.  Black.  Set  desigi 
by  Di  Wood.  Styled 
Sarajane  Hoai 
Photographed  exclusivel 
for  V.F.  by  Herb  Ril 
in  Molibu,  California 
on  July  10,  200 
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Fro#Stephen  Davis, 
bestselling  author  of 
Hamtjier  of  the.Gods 
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Ji  satisfaction?  a 

Available  wherever        rl 
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Peter  Bergen,  CNN's  terrorism  analyst  and  a  contributor  to  sucii  publications  as 
Tlie  Daily  Telegraph,  the  London  Times,  and  Tlw  New  Republic,  has  been  reporting 
on  Osama  bin  Laden  and  his  network  since  1996.  The  result  is  Holy  War,  Inc. 
(Free  Press),  out  this  month  and  excerpted  on  page  250.  "It  was  quite  an  adventure," 
says  Bergen,  who.  in  the  course  of  reporting,  was  nearly  kidnapped  in  Yemen,  and  ms 
with  Benazir  Bhutto,  with  a  variety  of  terrorist-group  leaders  in  Kashmir,  and, 
in  1997.  with  bin  Laden  himself.  Since  September  11,  however,  the  project  has  taken  o 
a  graver  nature.  "Naturally,  there's  a  huge  change  of  emphasis  when  the  most 
serious  national-security  threat  we  now  face  is  bin  Laden  and  his  affiliated  groups." 


For  contributing  editor  Laura  Jacobs, 

a  piece  on  etiquette  authority  Emily  Post 

(at  one  time  almost  as  famous  as  Eleanor 

Roosevelt)  is.  in  the  present  climate, 

propitious.  "Etiquette  really  is  an  extension  of 

ethics."  Jacobs  says.  "There's  such  a  moral 

underpinning  to  it.  It's  all  at  the  service  of 

going  through  your  day  and  not  hurting 

other  people.  Doing  historical  pieces  is 

important  more  than  ever  in  difficult  times, 

because  history  is  where  we  learn."  This 

spring,  Jacobs  will  see  the  publication  of  her 

first  novel.  Women  About  Town  (Viking). 


In  the  wake  of  the  September  11  attacks, 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  health  and  science  wr 
Laurie  Garrett  says,  "Our  world  will  never  i 
again  be  the  same.  Discussions  of  such 
unfathomably  horrific  events  as  a  bioterrorist 
assault  are  no  longer  academic,  mere  science 
fiction,  or  far-fetched  nightmares."  Reporting 
the  threat  of  biological  terrorism  for  this  mo! 
issue  was,  she  says,  "an  arduous  exercise  in  tht 
ethics  of  truth,  restraint,  balance,  and  justifi 
alarm."  A  Newsday  staff  writer,  Garrett  is  also 
author  of  The  Coming  Plague:  Newly  Emergin 
Diseases  in  a  World  out  of  Balance  and  Betra] 
Trust:  Tlie  Collapse  oj  Globed  Public  Health. 


CONTINL'ED    ON    PAGE    80 
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Look  up  your 
old  flame. 


The  Better  Business  Bureau. 

We're  shedding  light  on 

issues  that  affect  you  now, 

such  as  Internet  fraud,  home 

improvement,  travel,  and 

privacy.  To  check  on 

businesses  and  charities, 

call  your  local  BBB.  Or 

just  click  on  this  web  site 

for  helpful  information: 


www.newyork.bbb.org 
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The  Better  Business  Bureau 

Helping  you  find  solutions. 


CONTRIBUTORS^ 


CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    76 


On  page  266,  special 
correspondent  Bryan  Burrough 

traces  the  final  hours  of  those 

aboard  United  Flight  93,  which 

crashed  in  Pennsylvania  on 

September  11.  Contacting  a 

victim's  family  is  ordinarily  one 

of  journalism's  most  wrenching 

assignments.  Not  this  time. 

"People  understood  I  was  writing 

a  memorial  to  their  loved  ones," 

Burrough  says.  "Sometimes 

they  cried.  I  know  I  did." 

Fueling  Burrough's  reaction 

was  the  loss  of  a  friend  and 

neighbor.  Thomas  Glasser.  who 

worked  on  the  104th  floor  of 

Two  World  Trade  Center.  "1 

thought  of  Tom  the  whole  time  I 

was  doing  this  story.  He  was  a 

great  guy  and  a  fantastic  father." 


"Afghanistan  is  one  of  the  saddest 

r^^^jlj^^^B^^         places  I've  ever  been,  because  people  a 
^^H|^P^H^^^^L      ground  down  from  22  years  of  war," 
rV  '' ^^^B  &  f^^^^B     says  Janine  di  Giovanni,  whose 

m  i^^^»  IV         kS     account  of  the  first  days  of  the  U.S. 

bombing,  which  she  spent  with  Northei 
Alliance  forces,  begins  on  page  258 
"On  one  hand  they  felt  devastated  thi 
foreigners  were  bombing  their  country.' 
On  the  other,  they're  desperate  to 
crush  the  Taliban."  Di  Giovanni  has  won  the  National  Magazine  Award  for  Reporting  fc 
her  July  1999  J  'F.  piece  on  Kosovo  and  two  awards  from  Amnesty  hiternational;  and. 
after  witnessing  the  fall  of  Grozny,  Chechnya,  she  was  named  Britain's  Foreign 
Correspondent  of  the  Year  for  2000.  A  regular  contributor  to  The  Times  of  London,  sk 
is  the  author  of  two  books;  her  third,  about  Kosovo,  is  due  out  next  year  from  Knopf 


Contributing  editor  Peter  Biskind 

believes  that  films  such  as  Steven 

Soderbergh's  Ocean's  11.  starring  Brad 

Pitt,  are  "exactly  the  kinds  of  movies 

people  want  to  see  in  today's  climate. 

You  don't  want  to  watch  CNN  all  day. 

and  Ocean's  11  is  perfect  escapism." 

The  author  oi  Easy  Riders,  Raging  Bulls. 

about  Hollywood  in  the  70s.  and 

the  former  executive  editor  oi  Premiere 

magazine,  Biskind  has  interviewed 

countless  celebrities  in  his  career. 

Meeting  Pitt,  he  says,  was  a  highlight. 

"Celebrities,  like  everybody  else, 

are  different  from  one  another."  Biskind 

says.  "There  are  celebrities  who  are 

dickheads  and  celebrities  who 

are  smart  and  informed  and  charming 

and  self-deprecating.  I  would 

put  Pitt  in  the  latter  category." 

CONTlNUtD    ON    PAGE    95 
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old  Bloom  hasn't  just  covered  the  Western  canon;  he's  part  of  it.  A  professor  of 
lanities  at  Yale  and  a  professor  of  English  at  N.YU.,  he  is  also  the  author  of  more  than 
looks,  including  How  to  Read  and  Hliy,  Tlie  Western  Canon:  TIk  Books  and  School  of 
4ges,  and  Shakespeare:  The  Invention  of  the  Human.  On  page  282  he  discusses  a  newly 
overed  portrait  allegedly  of  Shakespeare.  "I  don't  know  if  I'm  an  authority  or  not,"  he 
"But  I'm  71  and  I've  been  teaching  for  47  years,  and  I've  been  teaching  Shakespeare 
nost  of  that  time."  Bloom's  most  recent  book  is  the  anthology  Stories  and  Poems  for 
vmely  Intelligent  Children  of  All  Ages:  his  next.  Genius,  will  be  out  in  2002. 


When  contributing  editor  Vicky  Ward 

first  visited  Washington,  D.C.,  for  her  story 

about  the  lives  of  Capitol  Hill  interns,  the 

ion  was  obsessed  with  Gary  Condit.  "Even 

so,"  she  says,  "I  was  surprised  to  find  a 

)rld  in  which  such  an  inordinate  amount  of 

emphasis  is  laid  on  power  and  sex."  Not 

1  the  terrorist  attacks  could  change  this.  "It 

wasn't  just  the  flirting  and  the  drinking, 

but  the  level  of  power  people  in  their  20s 

wield.  In  a  tim.e  of  crisis,"  says  Ward,  "it 

wasn't  exactly  reassuring."  A  new  addition 

to  V.F..  Ward  previously  was  the  executive 

:ditor  at  Talk  and.  before  that,  the  features 

editor  for  the  New  York  Post.  She  has 

)ntributed  to  such  publications  as  the  Daily 

ail,  Tlie  Independent.  Tlie  New  York  Times. 

and  The  Daily  Telegraph,  among  others. 


According  to  Herb  Ritts,  who  photographed 
Brad  Pitt  on  an  isolated  beach  cliff  near  Los  Angeles 
for  this  month's  cover  story,  the  actor 
has  no  problems  letting  loose  for  the  camera. 
"It  doesn't  take  much  encouragement  to  get  Pitt  to 
agree  to  go  into  the  ocean  with  his  clothes  on,  or 
take  off  his  shirt,"  says  Ritts.  "The  whole  shoot  was 
just  a  natural  progression."  Watching  Pitt  tear 
down  the  coast  on  the  vintage  Triumph  motorcycle 
that  had  been  rented  for  the  day  reminded  Ritts 
of  another  laid-back  movie  star-his  childhood 
neighbor  in  Brentwood,  California,  Steve  McQueen. 
"Brad's  got  the  same  relaxed  nature,  the 
same  cool  vibe,  and,  of  course,  the  same  love 
of  motorcycles,'   Ritts  says. 

CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    lb 
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A  Voice  For  All  Seasons. 

Barbra 
treisand 


Her  first  new  collection 
of  holiday  music  in 
over  three  decades. 
Featuring  12  new 
performances  done  the 
way  only  Barbra  can. 
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Since  age  six,  contributing 
editor  Anne  McNally 

has  known  she  was  interested 

in  fashion.  "I  wanted  to 

climb  trees,  and  I  reahzed  I 

couldn't  do  it  in  a  dress,"  she 

says.  "'So  I  considered  other 

options."  Born  and  raised  in 

Paris,  McNally  arrived  in 

New  York  in  the  late  1970s  and 

contributed  to  HG  and  Vogue. 

She  joined  liinity  Fair 

six  years  ago,  and  now  oversees 

the  fashion  department 

while  fashion  director  Elizabeth  Saltzman  works  from  London.  Given  the  current  moi 

McNally  believes  people  will  still  want  to  dress  up,  but  may  do  so  in  a  different  spi 

"You're  not  going  to  arrive  at  a  party  with  the  dress  entering  the  room  before  you  d 


This  month,  contributing  photographer 
Bruce  Weber  pays  homage  to  the  vision  of 
Italian  director  Luchino  Visconti  and  his 
1963  film,  77?^  Leopard,  dressing  actors  from 
the  contemporary  Italian  cinema  in  the  origii 
costumes,  which  were  designed  by  Piero  Tosi 
"Ferdinando  Scarfiotti,  who  worked  with  Visi 
on  set  design,  once  told  me  that  the  moment 
you  set  foot  in  Sicily  you'll  know  why  VisconI . 
loved  to  film  there,"  says  Weber,  who  selectee. 
Palazzo  Gangi  and  the  Villa  Boscogrande  in  f 
Palermo  as  locations.  "There  still  remains  a 
of  grace  in  Sicily.  Visconti,  if  he  were  alive  to« 
would  still  be  making  movies  there." 


London  editor  Henry  Porter  arrived  in  New  York 

City  the  Tuesday  after  the  terrorist  attacks  took 

place  and  was  deeply  moved  by  what  he  saw.  "All  the 

traditional  views  of  Americans  being  hysterical, 

self-pitying,  and  self-conscious  were  completely 

confounded  by  the  New  York  reaction,"  says  Porter. 

"Everyone  is  deeply  hurt,  but  the  response  to  that  hurt 

is  heroic."  On  page  218,  Porter  looks  at  both  the 

good  and  the  evil  ways  cell  phones  can  be  used.  Good. 

as  in  the  final  good-byes  of  the  hijacked  passengers 

of  September  11.  Evil,  as  in  the  use  of  cell  phones  to 

detonate  bombs  remotely.  Porter's  first  novel. 

Remembrance  Day,  dealt  with  terrorists  and  cell 

phones.  His  next  novel,  A  Spy's  Life,  will  be  published 

in  the  spring  by  Simon  &  Schuster. 


Rich  Cohen's  primary  concern  while  reporting 
this  month's  story  on  the  Unit,  an  elite  team  of  Isti 
commandos,  was  "not  putting  those  guys  in  any 
kind  of  danger.  By  even  saying  the  soldiers  have  a  I 
in  the  Negev— will  that  put  them  in  a  dangerous 
situation?"  he  wonders.  Cohen  doesn't  think  Ame 
Special  Forces  will  have  any  difficulty  recruiting  fi 
generations.  "People  will  always  want  to  do  those 
jobs,"  he  says.  A  contributing  editor  at  Rolling  Sto 
Cohen  is  also  the  author  of  Tough  Jews,  about 
Jewish  gangsters,  and  Jlie  Avengers,  about  Jewish 
resistance  during  World  War  II.  His  third  book,  I 
Effect,  a  memoir,  is  due  out  from  Knopf  next  sprii 
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anity  Fair  has  done  a  great  service 
to  its  readers  with  its  special  edi- 
tion "One  Week  in  September" 
[November].  I  have  called  all  of 
my  friends  and  relatives  and  told  them  to 
go  find  it.  I  want  them  to  keep  the  edition 
for  their  children. 

I  am  a  World  War  II  survivor,  and  I 
know  that  in  time  things  fade  from  mem- 
ory; this  horror  must  not  be  allowed  to 
fade  away. 

MARTHA  LABAR 
Pompano  Beach,  Florida 

TODAY  IS  ONE  MONTH  to  the  day  since 
the  horrible  events  of  September  II.  Even 
though  the  images  have  been  shown  again 
and  again  in  the  media,  your  coverage 
in  "One  Week  in  September"  was  fresh, 
and  it  appropriately  captured  the  somber- 
ness  of  that  day's  events.  It  is  a  beautiful 
keepsake  of  the  day  'bat  changed  our 
Uves  forever. 

LINDA  lORIO 

Clifton,  New  Jersey 

I      VANITY     FAIR 


YOUR  SPECIAL  EDITION  is  a  moving  and 
fitting  tribute.  But  the  word  "Pentagon" 
should  appear  in  it  somewhere. 

CHRIS  DONESA 

Alexandria.  Virginia 


IN  DEFENSE  OF 
MOTHER  TERESA 

IN  HIS  ARTICLE  on  Mother  Teresa  ["The 
Devil  and  Mother  Teresa,"  October],  Chris- 
topher Hitchens  talks  a  great  deal  about 
himself  and,  indeed,  reveals  his  own  flaws 
much  more  glaringly  than  he  does  hers. 

His  argument  boils  down  to  two  main 
points. 

First,  he  attacks  Mother  Teresa's  ideas, 
particularly  her  opposition  to  abortion 
and  contraception.  Since  when  does  the 
saintliness  of  anyone  depend  on  that  per- 
sons  ideas?  It's  her  heart  that  we  love, 
not  her  mind.  Some  of  the  greatest  sages 
in  the  world  have  been  known  to  express 
opinions  I  would  consider  unsavory.  That's 


the  way  the  mind  is:  it  creates  divisio 
and  confusion.  Saintliness  is  not  an  inte. 
lectual  property. 

Second,  Hitchens  accuses  Mother  Ten 
sa  of  having  a  double  standard.  She  wei 
to  a  modern  hospital  in  California,  1 
charges,  finger  wagging,  while  the  poc 
she  helped  were  taken  only  to  "a  prim 
tive  hospice."  I  didn't  know  that  by  ded 
eating  her  life  to  the  poor  Mother  Teres 
had  forfeited  her  right  to  medical  trea 
ment.  Nobody  ever  depicted  her  clinics  < 
more  than  hospices  where  the  poor  coul 
die  in  dignity,  surrounded  by  love.  Thai 
are  other  kinds  of  missionaries  who  wor 
on  modernizing  and  improving  living  coi 
ditions  for  those  they  missionize.  Moth( 
Teresa  never  promoted  herself  as  bein 
one  of  them. 

FRANNOWV 
Concord,  Califom 

TO  FULLY  UNDERSTAND  Mother  Ten 
sa's  remarks  and  actions  we  need  to  ii 
terpret  them  from  within  her  belief  sy 
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2  oz.  Grand  Marnier,  straight  up  in  a  snifter,  or  with  ice  to  give  it  a  crisp,  refreshing  chill. 


RAND   MARNIER.   IT  CHANGES   EVERYTHING 
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The  Sopranos: 

The  Complete  Second  Season 
now  on 
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For  Tony  Soprano,  there's  no  such 
thing  as  business  as  usual.  Balancing 
the  demands  of  his  immediate  family- 
wife  Carmeia,  daughter  Meadow, 
and  son  Anthony,  Jr.— with  the 
demands  of  his  other  family— Paulie 
Walnuts,  Silvio  Dante,  and  Big  Pussy 
Bonpensiero— means  walking  a  tight- 
rope no  self-respecting  mobster  should 
have  to  walk.  With  his  mother  and 
uncle  plotting  against  him,  his  older 
sister,  Janice,  wreaking  her  own  special 
kind  of  havoc,  and  the  very  real  threat 
that  one  of  his  closest  allies  is  wired  by 
the  F.B.I.,  Tony  needs  the  support  of  his 
psychiatrist.  Dr.  Meifi,  more  than  ever. 

Pick  up  THE  SOPRANOS  on  video  or 
DVD  today. 

DVD  exclusive  features  include  4  direc- 
tors' commentaries,  interviews  with 
the  main  cast  and  series  creator  David 
Chase,  plus  "The  Real  Deal"  —critics, 
psychiatrists,  and  former  FBI  agents 
comments  on  the  series. 

Available  wherever  videos  and  DVDs  are 
sold. 


HOMEVlDeD 

©2001  Home  Box  Office,  a  Division  of  Time  Warner 
Entertainment  Company,  LP.  All  rights  resen/ed.  HBO® 
and  The  Sopranos®  are  service  marl<s  of  Time  Warner 
Entertainment  Company,  LP. 
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tern.  Hitchens's  statement  about  him- 
self—"I  am  an  atheist'"— classifies  him  as 
an  outsider.  When  Mother  Teresa  said 
the  greatest  threat  to  world  peace  was 
abortion,  I  understood  her  to  be  refer- 
ring to  root  attitudes  that  are  common 
in  her  views  of  both  war  and  abortion: 
there  is  not  peace  in  the  world  because 
we  do  not  "love  our  neighbors  as  our- 
selves." We  do  not  value  all  lives  equally. 
Mother  Teresa  believed  that  hfe  begins  at 
conception. 

Vm  not  defending  her  beliefs,  but  to 
leave  Hitchens's  attack  unchallenged  is  to 
do  this  woman  and  ourselves  a  great  dis- 
service. We  can  be  peacemakers  in  our 
world  by  being  better  listeners  and  seeking 
to  better  understand  what  others  believe. 
There  will  be  much  less  misconception, 
from  our  personal  relationships  to  our  glob- 
al ones,  and,  consequently,  fewer  battles. 

JOY  SOLTIS 
Bellevue.  Washington 

HAVING  SPENT  A  WEEK  in  Calcutta, 
India,  to  pick  up  my  beautiful  daughter 
from  an  orphanage,  I  am  greatly  offend- 
ed by  Hitchens's  article.  As  if  his  book 
about  Mother  Teresa,  Tlw  Missionaiy  Posi- 
tion, weren't  offensive  enough,  he  chooses 
again  to  drag  her  memory  and  service 
to  the  people  of  Calcutta  through  the 
mud.  The  anger  and  vendetta  he  carries 
against  Mother  Teresa  is  perplexing; 
where  did  such  hatred  originate,  and  why 
does  he  continue  to  carry  it?  Anyone  who 
has  spent  any  time  in  Calcutta  should  ad- 
mire and  support  the  beatification  of 
Mother  Teresa  simply  because  she  chose 
to  live  in  such  a  city.  \{  is  hauntingly 
beautiful  and  mysterious,  but  it  is  in  in- 
describable disrepair,  and  so  many  of 
its  people  are  among  the  poorest  in  the 
world.  I  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Hitchens 
take  some  of  the  negative  energy  he  tar- 
gets at  Mother  Teresa,  move  to  Calcut- 
ta, and  care  for  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  babies  in  orphanages  and  the 
people  dying  on  the  streets.  Since  he  is 
an  atheist,  he  can't  be  beatified,  but 
helping  others  may  make  him  feel  better 
about  himself. 

DINA  L.  BADOLATO 

Vancouver.  Washington 


KINGS  OF  THE  FOREST 

Sebastian  Junger's  "The  Burning  Season" 
[October]  took  me  back  to  an  early- 
spring  afternoon  in  1962  at  Camp  Le- 
Jeune,  North  Carolina,  where  I  was  just 
completing  active  duty  in  the  Marine 
Corps.  Emergency  was  declared,  and  our 


entire  company  was  loaded  onto  bus( 
and  driven  six  hours  to  a  roadhead  d 
barkation  point.  We  piled  off",  were  issue ' 
our  gear,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  nig] 
fighting  a  forest  fire  in  a  swamp— slogp 
a  mile  through  darkness,  swamp  mud 
and  thigh-deep  water  to  the  fire  lim 
Here,  after  charging  our  60-pound  bac 
pumps,  we  would  play  a  stream  of  wati 
on  flames  that  were  consuming  tre 
trunks,  low-lying  branches,  and  shrul 
bery  sticking  above  the  water.  All  nigl 
long,  we  had  to  continuously  slog  back  I 
base  to  exchange  pumps.  Surreal. 

We  were  not  in  the  danger  faced  b' 
Junger's  smoke  jumpers  and  hotshc 
crews,  but  I  will  say  I  have  never  been  s 
drained,  so  utterly  exhausted.  Not  rov 
ing  varsity  crew  at  college,  not  even  du 
ing  the  most  grueling  elements  of  M; 
rine  Corps  boot  camp. 

LEE  GAILLAR 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvan 

I  WAS  BOTH  ENTERTAINED  by  and  gratti' 
ful  for  Junger's  fine  article  about  our  n; 
tion's  fire-fighting  crews.  He  painted 
compelling  and  accurate  portrait  of  th 
expertise,  courage,  sweat,  and  blood  tli, 
go  into  defending  the  resources  that  mar 
take  for  granted. 

I  had  only  one  minor  cringe,  regardin 
an  assertion  he  makes.  In  discussing  th 
evolution  of  fire-fighting  programs  an 
technology  during  the  20th  century,  Jui 
ger  says  that  the  United  States  Forest  Se 
vice's  "funding  from  Washington  becam 
effectively  unlimited,  and  remains  so  t 
this  day." 

My  parents  have  worked,  in  differei 
capacities,  for  the  U.S.F.S.  since  198( 
My  father  fought  fires  (and  re-planted  th 
land  afterward)  during  the  early  80s,  an 
my  mother  still  works  as  a  "lookout"! 
Northern  California's  Shasta-Trinity  Forest " 

During  fire  season,  my  mother  pract 
cally  lives  up  in  her  tower  on  the  top  of 
winding  mountain  chain,  watching  ovj  | 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  lam 
She  studies  remote  land  that  she's  leame 
like  the  back  of  her  hand  for  smoke,  ligh 
ning,  or  flames.  She  surveys  weather  pa 
terns,  directs  (via  radio)  crews  who  aj 
driving  or  flying  into  land  for  which  thei 
is  no  accurate  map,  and  serves  as  a  con 
munication  point  for  crews  already  on  tb 
ground.  She  doesn't  sleep  when  lightning 
expected,  and  during  long  fires  will  stay  u , 
in  the  tower  until  it's  all  pretty  much  ove 

Each  year,  funding  for  the  U.S.F.5 
lookouts  is  cut,  towers  are  closed  fc 
good,  and  my  mother  ends  the  fire  seaso 
not  knowing  whether  "her  tower"  will  b 
funded  when  the  fires  start  again  in  1^ 
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STRIKING  A  POSE 

Fashion  model  Betty  Thrett  wears  a  formal  skirt  by  Moinbocher 
for  a  Harper's  Bazaar  sfioot,  1949. 


spring.  Her  work  hasn't  the  danger  or  grit 
of  the  ground  crews",  smoke  jumpers',  or 
hotshots',  but  it's  still  a  crucial  part  of  the 
defense,  and  it  remains  jeopardized. 
Bravo  for  an  otherwise  wonderful  piece. 

JENNY  SLATER 
''  Alameda.  California 

THE  GLIMPSE  JUNGER  gave  us  into  the 
heroic  lives  of  men  and  women  bravely 
fighting  wildfires  was  truly  inspiring.  The 
firefighters  are  paragons  of  valor,  altru- 
ism, and  fortitude,  admirably  protecting 
life  while  others  malevolently  destroy  it. 

BRIEN  COMERFORD 
Glenview,  Illinois 


WILL  THE  REAL 

SAINT  PLEASE  STAND  UP 

EXCUSE  ME?  BILL  GATES  is  concerned 
about  the  Third  Worid,  "where  40,000 
people  die  every  day  from  preventable 
diseases  and  the  typical  income  is  less 
than  a  dollar  a  day,"  and  yet  he  is  living 
in  a  $109.5  million,  37,000-square-foot 
lakeside  mansion,  "which  he  now  thinks 
isn't  big  enough"  ["The  New  Establish- 
ment 2001,"  October]?  Maybe  I  should 
consider  him  a  saint,  Hke  . . .  Mother 
Teresa. 

KENYA  HOLMES 
Waikoloa,  Hawaii 


MAIN  INSPIRATION 

YOUR  ARTICLE  ABOUT  designer  Ma 
bocher  ["The  Mark  of  Mainbocher," . 
Laura  Jacobs,  October]  brought  back  p 
cious  memories.  My  grandmother  Viv 
Turnage  was  born  in  1905  in  South  C ' 
olina  and  had  an  unusual  style.  I  recajj 
lady  of  immaculate  dress,  decorum, 
tude,  and  grace.  She  was  always  upii 
something  grand. 

Eventually,  she  had  the  means  to  o 
her  own  Mainbocher.  She  kept  her  tr 
sure  wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  howe\i 
and,  as  a  seamstress,  spent  hours  tryrj 
to  emulate  Main's  style  in  an  attempt/ 
create  her  own  version  of  his  original 
was  a  navy-and-white  shirtwaist,  witbf 
nautical  motif  I  have  a  photograph  of  If' 
in  this  dress,  helping  me  blow  out  candi 
on  my  third  birthday.  How  I  loved  Hi 
then.  I  certainly  miss  that  proper  lai 
every  day  of  my  life.  I  still  hear  her  adn 
nitions,  as  well  as  her  gracious  praise  pi 
ing  over  and  over  in  my  memory.         I 

These  steps  I  cannot  follow.  I 

VIVIAN  TURNAGE  LEB' 
Kitty  Hawk,  North  Carol  i 


NO  TROUBLE  WITH  HARRY 

I  AM  AN  EIGHTH-GRADE  Student  i 
Wmslow Township  continued  on  page 
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BBC  AMERICA 

FUNNY  AWARDS 

ARE  COMING! 


BBC  America  is  known  for  its  outrageous, 
groundbreaking,  drop-dead  funny  comedies. 
Now  we  want  to  know  which  ones  are 
your  fevorites.Tune  in  to  the  network  or  log 
on  to  bbcamerica.com  to  see  if  your  top 
shows  make  the  cutThe  nominees  include: 


Monty  Python 
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Are  You  Being  Served? 
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Blackadder 
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CONTINLIED    FROM    PAGE    lli:    MlddlC   SchOOl. 

I  picked  up  your  magazine  at  my  library 
when  I  saw  the  cover  with  Harry  Potter 
on  it.  After  reading  the  article  ["Some- 
thing About  Harry,"  by  Leslie  Bennetts, 
October],  I  realized  the  film  might  really 
be  good.  Before,  I  thought  no  film  could 
live  up  to  the  greatness  of  the  books. 

How  did  you  get  so  much  detailed  in- 
formation on  this  production?  The  close- 
up  interviews  with  J.  K.  Rowling  and  the 
cast  had  the'answers  to  every  question  in 
my  mind.  I  never  knew  how  much  time 
and  effort  (and  money)  went  into  this 
film.  Thank  you. 

ANDREW  RICHARDSON 

Mrs.  Schultz's  sixth-period  writing  class 

Atco.  New  Jersey 


COMEDY  OF  MANNERS 

YOU  CAN  DRESS  THEM  UP.  but  you  can't 
take  them  out!  Here's  hoping  the  tacky 
comments  made  at  H.R.H.'s  bash  didn't 
come  tumbling  out  of  the  mouths  of  only 
American  guests  ["A  Court  of  His  Own," 
by  Bob  Colacelio,  October].  Joan  Rivers's 
speech  would  have  been  enough  to  drop 
my  jaw  and  turn  my  cheeks  crimson,  and 
I'm  hardly  a  prude  ["Your  Royal  High- 
ness, milords  and  ladies,  fashionistas,  and 
you  lucky  bitches  who  married  well"]. 
Denise  Hale,  begging  to  be  let  inside  High- 
grove  to  nose  around— when  it  was  obvi- 
ously never  the  intent  of  her  host— should 
receive  the  award  for  "Pushiest  American," 
hands  down.  I'm  no  fan  of  the  royals,  but 
I  assume  H.R.H.  can  stomach  some  of 
these  clods  because  they  hand  him  great 


gobs  of  cash  for  his  many  good  cans 
for  which  I  do  applaud  them  all. 

MICHELLE  C.HL'hF 
Boyds,  Mar\l; 

LIKE  THE  PARTIES  thrown  by  two  pre\  ic 
Princes  of  Wales,  George  IV  and  Edw; 
VII,  which  were  attended  by  hangers- 
and  assorted  mistresses,  the  dinners  gi\ 
by  Prince  Charles  were  appropriately  pc 
ulated  by  members  of  the  Second  Wiv 
Club,  namely  Mercedes  Bass  and  Begi 
Inaara;  the  much-married  Lily  Safra.  I 
nise  Hale,  and  the  aforementioned  Begi 
Inaara's  mother,  Renate  Thyssen-Henne;  a , 
a  foulmouthed  comedienne,  Joan  Rivt . 
What  a  motley  crew.  ] 

MOHAMED  JANT  ' 
Seattle,  Washing  i 


WHODUNNE-ITS 

I  GOT  CHILLS  when  I  read  Domiri 
Dunne's  theory  that  Chandra  Levy  po: 
bly  rode  to  her  doom  on  the  back  o 
motorcycle  ["Crime  After  Crime,"  Oc 
ber].  I  don't  think  it  is  a  stretch  to  : 
that  Mr.  Dunne's  crime  reporting  in  >( 
magazine  is  the  best  of  its  kind  in  pi 
today.  I  also  don't  think  it  is  a  stretch 
say  Mr.  Dunne  has  made  a  real  differei 
in  bringing  some  cases  to  light— the  Ska 
case  most  notably.  Frankly,  I'm  hooke 

PHIL  PERRl 
Los  Angeles,  Califoi 

WHAT  DUNNE  COULD  possibly  find 
mirable  about  "the  way  he  [Allen  Gn 
man]  is  sticking  by  his  daughter  [Liz 
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Brilliant  moissanite  created  by 
Charles  &  Colvard  has  its  own 
unique  way  of  holding  light  — 
giving  it  a  striking  sparkle  that 
doesn't  meekly  request  atten- 
tion, but  demands  it!  No  other 
jewel,  including  diamond,  does 
the  job  better. 
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Grubman]""  is  a  mystery  to  anyone  who 
has  any  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  Blaming 
a  victim  of  his  petulant  and  irresponsible 
daughter  for  "assuming  the  risks""  of  being 
in  a  public  place  where  she  could  mow 
him  down  and  run  from  the  scene  doesn't 
fit  into  any  standard  of  decent  behavior. 
No  one  would  find  this  admirable. 

Admirable  would  be  to  encourage  her 
to  own  up  to  her  responsibility,  make 
amends,  and  develop  the  moral  character 
that  would  prevent  her  from  committing 
such  acts  in  the  future. 

Grubman.  as  "a  wildly  successful  show- 
business  lawyer.""  and  his  daughter  should 
be  held  to  a  higher  standard  of  behavior 
by  virtue  of  their  privilege  and  educa- 
tion, not  a  lower  one. 

SUSAN  TORRES 
Malibu.  California 


I'M  GOOD  ENOUGH,  I'M 
SMART  ENOUGH... 

1  JUST  CAME  UPON  the  article  about 
Paolo  Zampolli  and  the  picture  of  him 
in  Cipriani"s  [""Ze-e  E-e-encredible  Pao- 
lo!."" by  Nancy  Jo  Sales.  October]. 

The  quote  accompanying  the  picture— 
"When  people  meet  me.  they  love  me. 
When  they  know  me.  they  are  jealous"'— is 
pure  genius.  I  am  going  to  copy  it  and 
paste  it  in  my  bedroom  on  my  vanity 
mirror,  of  course!  What  a  wonderful  dai- 
1>  affirmation.  I  roared  with  delight  when 
I  read  it.  and  look  forward  to  the  ride 
home  to  read  the  rest  of  the  magazine. 

STEPRANIE  DE  GOUVEIA 
Toronto.  Ontario 


ONCE  UPON  A  TIME 

ON  MONDAY.  SEPTEMBER  10.  I  stopped 
at  my  local  market  for  diet  root  beer  and 
succumbed  once  again  to  the  lure  of  glossy 
magazines  along  Impulse  Aisle.  I  bought 
the  October  I'auity  Fair,  even  though  I 
wasnt  particularly  attracted  to  the  Harry 
Potter  cover.  I  perused  the  masthead,  as 
I  do  every  month,  identifying  the  people 
who  could  be  my  co-workers  and  counter- 
parts. I  felt  a  healthy  envy  for  those  who 
do  what  I  do,  but  at  the  epicenter  of  mag- 
azine journalism.  I  had  just  returned  to 
Washington.  D.C..  from  a  Sunday  spent 
wandering  the  streets  of  the  West  Village, 
wondering  if  New  York  was  already  satu- 
rated with  ripening  talent,  slotted  to  fill 
their  bosses"  shoes  in  a  decade"s  time. 

A  little  deflated,  I  continued  thumbing 
through  pages  until  I  arrived  at  the  Edi- 
tor"s  Letter  ["Whoa!  Fm  Getting  Paid 
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for  This?."  by  Graydon  Carter].  Re 
tions  of  a  once  green  New  Yorker  c 
tioning  his  worth  and  his  future,  afra 
being  exposed  and  expelled.  His  you 
fears  that  New  York  was  far  too  cle^ 
place,  and  he  not  spectacular  enoug 
was  exactly  the  liniment  I  needed  to 
soothe  my  worr>-  and  stimulate  my  res 
I  re-discovered  the  unbridled  enthus 
that  I  feel  when  I  go  to  work  ever\ 
As  he  talked  of  hungry,  driven  t\\i 
somethings,  my  determination  mou 
from  "I  think  I  can"  optimism  to  ai 
I  can  make  it  there  ..."  crescendo 

The  next  day  was  Tuesday.  I  v 
with  a  renewed  determination  to  s 
at  work,  my  goal  of  becoming  a  > 
hattanite  in  full  view.  By  the  time  it 
evator  arrived  on  the  eighth  floor  o 
National  Geographic  Society  buil^ 
news  of  the  attack  and  rumors  wer 
ready  swirling.  We  sat  stunned  in  the 
jection  room,  watching  the  diabolical 
unfold.  By  10:30  a.m.  we  were  spi 
onto  the  streets,  staring  altemateh  a 
deadly  sky  and  our  malfunctioning 
phones. 

Since  then.  I  have  been  rivetei 
broadcast  news.  I  have  been  revolte 
the  relative  ease  with  which  the  pe 
around  me  have  gone  back  to  their ' 
routines.  I  have  tried  to  sleep  in  the  r 
of  helicopters  and  fighter  jets  patrc 
the  skies  above  my  brownstone.  On  };- 
vision  I  see  the  blaring  scar  in  L' 
Manhattan.  I  know  people  who  k 
people  among  the  missing.  But  I 
torn  the  Editor's  Letter  from  the  Oct  tr 
edition.  It  reminds  me  that,  although  f\ 
York  now  holds  its  breath,  one  da\ 
it  will  be  revived  with  the  spirit  and 
that  make  it  extraordinary.  And  that  i 
is  a  place  for  me  there. 

BRONWYN  L.  B.41 

Washington. 
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AFTER  READING  the  Editor's  Lett 
was  saddened  by  the  overt  optimism 
expressed  for  your  colleagues  and 
work.  It  occurred  to  me  that  until  Sep 
ber  11  we  all  lived  in  the  "good  old  d 

MALT)  C- 
Boston.  Massach 
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Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  eleci 
cally  with  the  writer's  name,  address,  anc 
time  phone  number  to  letters@vf.com.  Li 
to  the  editor  will  also  be  accepted  via  I  ft  i^ 
212-286-4324.  All  requests  for  back 
should  be  sent  to  FAIR@neodata.com  | 
other  queries  should  be  sent  to  vfmail@vf 
The  magazine  reserves  the  right  to  edit  | 
missions,  which  may  be  published  or 
wise  used  in  any  medium.  All  submis  | 
become  the  property  of  Vanity  Fair. 

DECEMBER    2| 


AS  THE  ICE  CUBES  FIDGET 

IN  A  SEA  OF  CITRUS, 
OUR  DELICIOUS  DISPLAY  UNFOLDS. 

NOW  WITH  THE  MOMENT  FAST  UPON  US, 

WE  FEEL  THE  EXCITEMENT  HEATING  UP. 
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RING,  DOORBELL,  RING. 
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Moments  to  savor. 
Inspired  by  the  powers  of  KitchenAid. 


Whatever  the  occasion,  KitchenAid  makes  entertaining  a  success. 

Our  ice  maker  creates  a  steady  flow  of  fresh,  clean  ice.  And  our  food  processor  has  the 

control  to  make  anything  from  soup  to  salsa.  Add  our  high-speed  Ultima  Cook™ 

Combination  Oven  and  30-inch  Warming  Drawer  for  food  that's  always  the 

perfect  temperature,  even  if  guests  arrive  fashionably  late.  For  these 

recipes,  entertaining  tips,  and  to  view  the  entire  KitchenAid™  line, 

visit  www.KitchenAid.com,  or  call  1.800.422.1230. 
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ADVERTISING     AND     PROMOTION     .       EVENTS     AND     OPPORTUNITIES 


The  advertisers  listed  below  invite  you  to  connect  with  them  for  additional  information  about  their 
products  and  services.  Stop  by  the  following  addresses  as  you  cruise  the  information  superhighway. 


LONGINES 


Lelegance  du  temps  depuis  1832 

www.longines.  com 

Longines,  the  elegance  of  time  since 

1832,  has  a  rich  history  of  creating 

timeless,  classically  elegant  timepieces. 
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En, Of   Tha   D.lte. 


wwwJycra.com 

Lycra^  enhances  the  aufhentic  look,  fit, 

and  freedom  of  denim.  Find  your  own 

pair  of  jeans  with  Lycra  °  at  the 

following  brands:  Theory,  Adriono 

Goldschmied,  Hippie  Jeans, 

Bisou-Bisou  Jeans,  Earl  Jeans,  Seven 

Jeans  found  at  Soks,   Bergdorf 

Goodman,  Bloomingdales,  and 

Neimon  Marcus. 
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Maurice  Lacroix 

Switzerland 

Tomorrow's  Classics 

www.mauricelacroix.com 

Timeless  character,  honest  design, 

elegance,  and  functionality  come 

together  in  the  respected  tradition  of 

Swiss  watchmaking  to  create  stunning 

Maurice  Lacroix  timepieces... 

"For  those  with  instinct." 

For  more  information  please  coll 

1-800-794-7736. 


THUf  LUXURY  IS  INSinF- 

M    A   Y   O    R    S~ 

www.mayors.com 

Mayors.com  is  where  you'll  find  some 

of  the  world's  finest  jewelry, 

timepieces  and  giftware, 

presented  in  an  elegant, 

easy-to-navigate  environment. 

Mayors,  true  luxury  is  inside. 


MIKIMOTO. 
www.  mikimotoamerica.  com 

Synonymous  with  uncompromising 

quality,  superb  craftsmanship,  and 

design  artistry,  Mikimoto  presents  its 

exceptional  collection  of  the 

world's  hnest  cultured  pearls  at 

Mikimoto  Boutiques  and  fine 

jewelers  worldwide. 


ttlke 


www.  nike.  com 

The  most  complete  selection  of  Nike 

products  anywhere— from  customizable 

footwear  to  Internet  exclusives,  teamed 

with  interactive  coverage  of  the 

world's  top  athletes. 


www.  nissandriven.  com 

For  information  on  the  totally  new  V6 

Nissan  Altima,  coll  1-800-741-2465. 

The  cure  for  the  common  car. 


OCEAN'S  ELEVEN 

www.Oceans  1  l.net 

America  Online  Keyword: 

Oceans  1 1 

Ocean's  E/even,  starring  (in 

alphabetical  order)  George  Clooney, 

Mott  Damon,  Andy  Garcia,  Brad  Pitt, 

and  Julio  Roberts,  from 

Warner  Bros.  Pictures 

is  in  theatres  December  7. 


WW: 


www.paramount.com/homevideo 

This  holiday,  buy  everyone  on 

your  gift  list  The  Godfather 

DVD  Collection.  Includes 

over  3  hours  of  bonus  materials: 

documentaries,  featurettes, 

additional  scenes, 

and  much  more! 


PATEK  PHILIPPE 

GENEVE 
www.patek.com 

See  the  Potek  Philippe  Collection,  tour 

the  workshops  in  Geneva,  and  discover 

how  the  finest  timepieces  in  the 

world  ore  mode. 


msn 


www.msn.com 

MSN®,  the  internet  service  from 

Microsoft,  helps  make  the  Web  more 

useful  in  your  everyday  life. 

Visit  www.msn.com. 


SEIKO 

iwvw.se/lcot/S4.com 

Looking  for  a  new  watch,  or  just  pass- 
ing time?  Browse  our  key  collections, 
look  up  a  Seiko  retailer  and  much  more 
at  v/ww.SeikoUSA.com. 


FROM   SHARP   MINDS 

COME   SHARP   PRODUCTS^ 

www.sharp-usa.com 

Introducing  AQUOS,  inspiring 

flat-panel,  liquid  crystol  television. 

Crystal-clear  image  quality. 

Outstanding  brightness.  And  a  screen 

that's  merely  2.5  inches  thin.  AQUOS 

by  Sharp.  It's  whot  TV  will  be. 


SONY 

www.  sonystyle.  com 

One  box.  One  system.  One  simple 

set-up.   One  unbelievable  experience. 

The  Sony  DVD  Dream  System,  bring  it 

home  today  and  experience  the 

intensity  of  DVD  tonight . 


Sothebys  com 

www.sothebys.com 

The  Internet's  premier  authenticated 

auction  site,  offering  thousands  of  objects 

in  hundreds  of  categories  such  as 

paintings,  sculpture,  antiques,  books, 

jewelry,  collectible 

memorabilia,  and  more. 
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www.teflon.com 

Come  and  browse  our  Web  site  for 

more  information  on  cookware  coated 

with  Teflon®,  recipes,  retailers,  and  other 

interesting  Teflon'"  brand  products. 


liinbetland^ 

www.timberland.com 

Discover  the  world  of  Timberland. 
Quality  built  to  last  in  our  boots,  shoes, 

clothing,  gear,  and  service.  Call 

800-445-5545  or  visit  the  Web  site  at 

timberland.com. 


www.  tommybahama.  com 

The  original  purveyor  of  the  island 

lifestyle;  a  collection  of  fine  casual 

clothing  for  men  and  women  with 

unique  furnishings  for  the  home. 


TODAY 
TOMORROW 
TOYOTA 
www.  toy  Ota.  com/tomorrow 

Find  out  about  Toyota's  innovations 

and  technologies  that  positively  impact 

the  world  in  which  we  live. 


Drivers  wanted!  ly^^ 
www.vw.com 

On  the  rood  of  life,  there  are  passengers 


and  \W 


lere  ore  drivers. 


WWW.  warnervideo.  com 

For  the  best  in-home  entertainment,  visit 
us  at  www, warnervideo. com. 


WWW.  goldinspirations.  com 

Visit  the  World  Gold  Council's  new 

online  magazine.  Gold  Inspirations,  at 

www.goldinspirations.org  to  see  the 

latest  in  gold  jewelry  fashion 

and  accessories. 
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One  ofthe^mestfilmyyfall  timer 
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/.paramount.com/home  video 
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Vodka  In  The  NA^orld. 

In  1 998,  the  Beverage  Testing  Institute  of  Chicago  conducted  a^llm 
taste  test  of  more  than  80  vodkas. They  awarded  points  based 
on  smoothness,  nose,  and  most  importantly,  taste.  Of  all 
the  vodkas.  Grey  Goose®  Vodka  emerged  victorious, 
receiving  96  points  out  of  a  possible  1 00. 

Founded  in  1 98 1,  the  Beverage  Testing  Institute  conducts  tests  in 
a  specially  designed  lab  that  minimizes  external  factors  and 
maximizes  panelists'  concentration. The  Institute  selects 
judges  based  on  their  expertise,  and  its  tasting  and 
scoring  procedures  are  widely  praised  as 
the  best  in  the  industry.  — 


Rank  Vodka 

Country 

96 

GREY  GOOSE®  VODKA 

FRANCE 

94 

Canadian  Iceberg  Vodka 

Canada 

93 

Stolichnaya  Gold  Vodka 

Russia 

92 

Staraya  Moskva  Premium 

Russia 

91 

Van  Hoo  Vodka 

Belgium 

91 

Stolichnaya  Vodka 

Russia 

90 

Tanqueray  Sterling  Vodka 

England 

90 

Rain  1995  Harvest  Vodka 

USA 

89 

Ketel  One  Vodka 

Holland 

88 

Wyborowa  Vodka 

Poland 

87 

Krem  lyovskaya  Vod  ka 

Russia 

86 

Finlandia  Vodka  of  Finland 

Finland 

86 

Alps  French  Vodka 

France 

85 

Skyy  Vodka 

USA 

J2 

Original  Polish  Vodka 

Poland 

P 

Glenmore  Special 

USA 

■2 

Fleischmann's  Royal  Vodka 

USA 

^1 

Mr.  Boston  Vodka 

USA 

^ 

Pole  Star  Vodka 

Poland 

Id 

Luksusowa  Potato  Vodka 

Poland 

80 

Absolut  Vodka 

Sweden 

78 

Cardinal  Vodka 

Holland 

78 

Barton  Vodka 

USA 

78 

Barclay's  Vodka 

USA 

78 

Amazon  Vodka 

Brazil 

76 

Skol  Vodka 

USA 

74 

SmirnoffVodka 

USA 

74 

Crystal  Palace  Vodka 

USA 

74 

Belvedere 

Poland 

72 

Schenley 

USA 

69 

Mr.  Boston's  Riva  Vodka 

USA 

NOTE 

THIS  REPRESENTS  A  SAMPLING  OF  THE  80  VODKAS  TESTED 

SOURCE:     fBTl)  8EVERA6E  TESTING  INSTITUTE  INC. 

www.greygoosevodka.com 
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BABAR  TAKES  A  BOW,  COWBOYS  INVADE  VEGAS,  AND 
COPPERFIELD  WIELDS  HIS  HOLIDAY  MAGIC 


SUNDAY 


Buenos  Aires:  the 
Argentine  Polo 
Finals.  2:34  p.m.: 
mustochioed  man 
in  linen  suit  goes  to 
paddock  for  furtive 
romance  with 
beef  heiress. 


"Art  Matters 

2001,"  at 

Philadelphia's 

Woodmere  Art 

Museum. 
"Art  matters": 
are  we  talking 
tonality  and 
scale,  or 
are  we  talking 
turpentine? 


<3 

Sotheb/s  in  N.Y.C.: 
one-of-o-kind 
Swatch  watches 
auctioned  to  benefit 
God's  Love  We 
Deliver.  "Do  I  hear 
five,  five,  five  million 
dollars  for  the  1986 
pink  vinyl  time- 
piece?" 


Glengarry 
G/en  Ross  at 
Chicago's 
Steppenwolf 
Theatre. 
Incidence  of 
profanity  in 
Chicago  area 
increases 
twentyfold. 


Roy  Lichtenstein's  The  Oval  Office. 


Pianist  John 
Browning  at 
the  Kennedy 
Center.  What 
to  rave 
about  in  the 
lobby  at 
intermission: 
keyboard 
color, 
sonority. 


WW.  II 

documentary  on 
the  sinking  of  the 
L/.S.S.  Anzono 
(which  took  place 
60  years  ago 
today)  airs  on  the 
Discovery  Channel. 
The  previously 
unviewed  footage 
may  harrow. 


8v 

The  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago  exhibits 
designs  for  trains      i 
and  train  stations. 
Note  refreshing 
absence  of  gum 
wrappers,  teen 


runaways 


The  Corcoran 
Gallery  in 
Washington,  D.C., 
displays  Roy 
Lichtenstein  prints. 
"In  the  galleries, 
women  come  and 
pine /Talking 
of  Roy 
Lichtenstein." 


10 

Nobel  Prize 
ceremonies. 
Winning  Eastern 
European  dissident 
poet  tells  reporter, 
"I  yam 
ahbsolootely 
overwhelmed 
of  this!" 


11 


16 

Last  day  of  ttie 
National  Finals 
Rodeo  in  Los  Vegas. 
1 1:42  P.M.:  plaintive 
cowboy  returns  to 
room  at  the  Mirage  to 
apply  lotion  to  chapped 
,  thighs. 

i/30 

Scots 

ring  in 
nev/ 
year 
with 

traditional 
fest, 

Hogmonoy. 
Liquor  may 
enter  the 
equation. 


Tribute  to  Manny 
Farber's  film  criticism 
and  paintings  at 
N.Y.C.'sNew 
School.  Guests 
include  Greil 
Marcus,  Luc 
Sante,  Robert 
Polito:  hipster 
central. 


12 

Honukkoh, 
night  No.  4. 
On  you  it 
boks  good. 


13 

New  video 
installation  by  Paul 
Pfeiffer  at  N.Y.C.'s 
Whitney.  Pfeiffer 
is  in  residence  there 
(so  he'll  show  up 
in  his  pajamas?). 


14 

Architect  Rafael 
Viiioly's  new,  $265 
million  home  for  the 
Philadelphia 
Orchestra  opens, 
causes  sudden  rash 
of  envious,  bitchy 
comments  from 
classical  musicians 
in  Boston,  Hartford. 


15 

Vito  Acconci  show 
ot  the  Miami  Art 
Museum.  Rumor 
quashed  that  name 
Vito  Acconci  means 
"I  live  amongst 
conch  shells." 
Y 


17      18 


Rkhard 
Strauss's 
Die  frau 
ohne 
Schatten  at 
N.Y.C.'s  Metropolitan 
Opera.  Two  weeks 
later:  socialite, 
invited  to  show,  begs 
off  with  "I  already 
Schatt,  darling." 


"Artful  Reading  in 
Medieval  and 
Renaissance 
Europe,"  at  L.A.'s 
Getty  museum. 
Los  Angelenos  flock 
to  see  the  show's 
papyrus  roll, 
thinking  if  s  o  variety 
of  early  sushi. 


20 


Winter  solstice 
tomorrow.  Gaze 
skyward. 


24/31 

Rio  de  Janeiro: 

Reveillon  Rio,  the 
raucous  New  Year's 
celebration. 
Because  Rio 
isn't  lively 
enough 
without  a  big 
noisy  party. 


25 

Christmas."^ 
David  Copperfield  at 
the  MGM  Grand  in 
Vegas.  6:30  P.M.:  all 
50-plus  Las  Vegas- 
based  ^omen 
apply  false 
eyelashes, 
prepare  for 
plotzing. 
< 


26 

Nassau,  Bahamas: 
Junkanoo,  the  Afro- 
Bahamian 

celebration  featuring 
jungle  drums, 
cowbells. 
Par-TAYI 


27 

Florence  Gould  Hall, 

N.YC:  celebs 

re-create  and  salute 

kids'-book  character 
Bobar.  M.C. 
notes 

anogranvlike 
relationship 
shared  by 
Bobar  and      >■ 
Barbro.  ■^ 


Desert  Big  Band 
and  Jazz  Party  in 
Palm  Springs, 
California.  Lef  s 
listen  to  some 
sounds  In  the 
desert,  baby. 
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Drivers  wanteds 
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Royally  Disturbed 

WES  ANDERSON'S  FAMILY  VALUES 


Y 

■   no 


ou  know  what  you're  going  to  get 
with  a  Wes  Anderson  film:  visual  elan; 
non  sequitur  gags  galore;  transcendent 
soundtrack;  purity  of  spirit.  Beyond  that,  Americi 
cinema's  premier  unusualist  is  liable  to  twist  you 
cortex  like  a  balloon  animal.  Anderson's  new  filr 
Vie  Royal  Tenenbaums,  is  the  follow-up  to  his 
1998  masterpiece,  Riishmore.  which  pitted  teenai 
savant  Max  Fischer  against  the  gravitational  puU 
of  quotidian  existence.  With  New  York's  Tenenbau 
family,  director  and  co-writer  Anderson  presents 
whole  ensemble  unfettered  by  earthbound  tug. 

Unsung  comedy  genius  Gene  Hackman  plays 
Royal  Tenenbaum,  a  jive-talking  cad  whose 
unfortunate  issue— conceived  with  quasi-normal 
estranged  wife  Anjelica  Huston— reaps  adult  ang; 
in  direct  proportion  to  youthful  promise.  Meet  ti 
children:  Ben  Stiller,  anal-retentive  tracksuited 
widower  who  coddles  two  similarly  clad  sons;  Lu 
Wilson,  self-immolating  tennis  champ  with 
headband  habit  and  falconry  fetish;  and  Gwyneti 
Paltrow,  kohl-eyed  depressive  playwright  who  mak 
a  serial  cuckold  of  professorial  sad  sack  Bill  Mum 
Co-writer  Owen  Wilson  shines  as  family  friend  El 
Cash,  a  mescaline-addled  cowboy  novelist. 

This  is  J.  D.  Salinger's  Glass  family  as 
reimagined  by  Luis  Buiiuel.  Anderson  visits  so  mu 
torture  upon  the  chaotic  clan  Tenenbaum  that 
one  instantly  craves  a  repeat  viewing  just  to  asse 
the  damage.  (Rating:  •**J^)  — steven  dai 


ID 


Executioner's  Song 

BILLY  BOB  THORNTON  GUARDS  THE  BIG  HOUSE 


I  onsfer's  6a//  opens  with  the  sound  of  Billy  Bob  Thornton  vomiting.  This  is  not  what 
is  known  as  seducing  an  audience,  but  at  least  we  know  we  are  in  the  hands  of  a  confident  di- 
rector. He  is  Marc  Forster,  a  31 -year-old  Swiss,  and  judging  from  the  exceptional  performances 
here,  he  has  a  generous  way  with  actors.  Thornton  and  Heath  Ledger,  who  seems  to  be  chan- 
neling Michael  Rooker,  play  father-and-son  prison  guards  somewhere  in  a  cruddily  picturesque 
Georgia;  Halle  Berry  is  the  wife  of  a  condemned  prisoner  played  by  Sean  "P.  Diddy"  Combs.  The  centerpiece  of  this  dead- 
pan melodrama,  at  least  in  the  pre-ratings-board-review  print  I  saw,  is  an  epic  sex  scene  that  may  be  the  most  vigorous  between 
two  actual  movie  stars— it  would  be  indiscreet  to  soy  which  two— since  last  Tongo  in  Paris.  It  has  the  additional  virtue  of  actually 
being  about  sex,  about  the  way  desperation  can  fuel  lust,  which  can  in  turn  burst  emotional  dams.  Whatever  its  flows.  Monster's  6a// 
is  frank  about  love  and  death.  One  more  thing:  Combs,  whose  every  posture  reflects  the  11  years  his  character  has  spent  in  a 
cell,  deserves  an  Oscar  nomination.  [There,  I  said  it.  Now  I  can  die  and  go  to  quote-whore  hell.)  (Rating:  ■*■**!/)  —BRUCE  HANDY 


HOT  SEAT 
Halle  Berry  and 
Billy  Bob  Thomtoi' 
in  Monster's  Ball.  > 
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FILMFLAM  WOMAN 

Janeane  Garofalo 

as  Paloma  Fineman 

in  The  Independent 


Schlock  Art 

HONORING  HOLLYWOOD'S  B-SIDE 

Morty  Fineman,  the  awful  schlock  director  played  by  Jerry  Stiller  in  The  /ndependei 
wants  is  to  finish  his  427th  feature,  Ms.  /<evorlcian,  in  which  B-movie  queen  Julie  Strain  administers  e 
thonosio  with  on  /V\16.  Unfortunately,  Morty's  lifelong  refusal  to  compromise  his  artistic  vision-ditzy  see 
commentary  leavened  with  plenty  of  "tits,  ass,  and  bombs"— has  ruined  him.  Director  Stephen  Kessler 
Spinal  7ap-esque  mockumentary  follows  Morty  as  he  scrambles  to  shore  up  his  finances  with  the  help 
his  wisecracking  daughter,  Paloma  (Janeane  Garofalo),  and  his  worshipful  assistant,  Ivan  (Max  P< 
lich).  Stiller  strikes  the  perfect  balance  between  monomaniacal  insanity  and  spontaneous  compassion 
/V\orty,  who  feels  the  pain  of  bald  men  enough  to  moke  the  anti-hair  action  film  Bald  Justice.  Featuring  wc 
ons  by  Roger  Corman,  Andy  Dick,  and  countless  centerfold  veterans.  The  Independent  pays  lovh 
tribute  to  Hollywood's  cheaper,  freakier  side.  (Rating:  •**)  -MICHAEL  HOG/ 
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Clockwise  from  above:  an  invitation 

to  enter  Avant-Garde  magazine's  No 

More  War!  poster  competition,  designed 

by  Herb  Lubalin,  1968;  Pan  American 

Airways'  "American  Clipper"  and  a  smaller 

companion  fly  over  Lower  Manhattan, 

October  19,  1931;  o  tag  found  inside  D.  W. 

Griffith's  1948  Lincoln  Continental 

Cabriolet;  telephones  in  the  offices 

of  Russia's  V.  P.  Barmin  Design  Bureau  of 

General  Machine-Building. 
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is  for  Gorey,  a  mystery  i 
more.  Through  rare  intervie\  i 
collected  by  Karen  Wilkin,  the  fab  i 
lously  idiosyncratic  Edward  Gon  f 
reveals  himself  in  Ascending  Pec  '• 
liarity  (Harcourt)  as  a  writer  ar 
artist  obsessed  with  his  privacy,  tl ; 
perversities  of  Victorian  cultur 
George  Balanchine,  and  cats. 

Also  this  month:  Mythologi 
ers  Geoffrey  C.  Ward,  Dayte ; 
Duncan,  and  Ken  Burns  sp  : 
the  fanciful  yam  of  Mark  Twa 
(KnopO-  V.F.  contributing  ec 
tor  Howard  Blum  memorif 
izes  the  only  all-Jewish  fightii 
unit  in  W.W.  II,  The  Brigac 
(HarperCollins).  Richard  E 
tosses  a  celebratory  bouqui 
"^      of  long-stemmed  essays 
the  feet  of  English  playwrigj 
Harold  Pinter  (Farrar,  Straus  an 
Giroux).  Before  the  tragic  business  with  the  scarf  and  tb 
roadster,  Isadora  Duncan  was  the  great  pioneer  of  model 
dance;  Peter  Kurth  jetes  into  the  life  of  Isadora  (Little,  Brown 
Roy  Jenkins  salutes  Britain's  finest  prime  minister  in  Church- 
(Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux).  In  Reading  Chekhov  (Random  House),  Janet  Malcoli 
tramps  around  Russia,  searching  for  the  inspiration  of  the  writer's  genius.  The  ph^ 
tographs  in  Adam  Bar  toss  Kosmos  (Princeton  Architectural  Press)  expose  the  supe 
4.       secret  history  of  the  Soviet  space  program.  V.F.  contributing  editor  John  Richordso 
/      discloses  the  antics  of  such  Sacred  Monsters.  Sacred  Masters  (Random  House)  as  Garb 
/      Dali,  and  Capote.  Perhaps  the  finest  gift  Canada  has  ever  given  us,  Alice  Munro  hi 
'      close  to  the  bone  in  her  newest  collection  of  stories,  Hateship,  Friendship,  Courtship,  Lov  ] 
ship,  Marriage^Knopi).  Patsy  Tarr  and  J.  Abbott  Miller  unlock  the  intimate  univers 
Inside  Cars  (2wice  Arts  Foundation,  Inc.).  James  L.  Swanson  and  Daniel  R.  Weinberg 
Lincoln's  As.ias.sins  (Arena)  is  the  most  complete  and  horrifying  testimonial  on  the  trial  an 
execution  of  John  Wilkes  Booth's  co-conspirators.  Jailbird  turned  novelist  Eddie  Little's  Ste 
Toes  (L.A.  Weekly  Books)  delivers  the  rush  of  a  heart-pounding  California  prison  breakou 
The  organ  that  gave  black  leather  pants  a  reason  for  being  rises  to  the  occasion  in  David  ka, 
Friedman's  riveting  cultural  history,  A  Mind  of  Its  Own  (Free  Press).  Product  placement  isn 
just  for  movies  anymore;  troublemaking  comic  novelist  Fay  Weldon  goes  where  no  novelist  h; 
ever  gone  before  in  Tlie  Bulgari  Connection  (Grove/Atlantic).  Thomas  J.  Campanella's  Citii 
from  the  Sky  (Princeton  Architectural  Press)  showcases  panoramic  aerial  portraiture  from  the  2( 
through  the  60s.  Brian  Lamb,  host  of  C-span's  Booknotes  (PublicAffairs),  re-visits  American  histor  \ 
from  the  Boston  Tea  Party  to  the  Bush  White  House.  From  travel  brochures  to  the  Bauhaus,  Jerem ! 
Aynsiey  presents  graphic-design  pioneers  of  the  20th  century  in  A  Century  of  Graphic  Design  (Ba  ; 
ron's).  David  Bowie  provides  the  foreword  to  Writers  on  Artists  (DK  Publishing),  a  medley  of  essa)  I 
from  arty  know-it-alls  such  as  Sister  Wendy  and  Will  Self  Celebrity  stylist  Serge  Normant  transfonr  ji 
supermodels  and  actresses  into  iconic  beauties  such  as  Harlow  and  Bardot  in  Femme  Fatale  (VikingJ 
Minimalist  British  architect  John  Pawson  applies  his  aesthetic  philosophy  of  spare  luxury  to  Living  an  \ 

Eating  (Clarkson  Potter),  with  the  assistance  of  chef  turned  foo 
writer  Annie  Bell.  Beating  cobra  heart  and  fugu  are  just  two  c 
the  nibbles  the  bold  and  boundlessly  gifted  Anthony  Bourdai 
sampled  on  A  Cook's  Tour  (Bloomsbury).  Finally,  Fierce  Pajamc 
(Random  House),  edited  by  New  Yorker  editor  David  Remnic 
and  Henry  Finder,  features  classic  humor  writing  from  a  fantas 
slumber  party  of  writers  such  as 
Perelman,  Parker,  Geng,  and 
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Benchley.  Now,  imagine  Grou- 
cho  Marx  sHpping  a  sleeping 
Woody  Allen's  hand  into  a 
glass  of  warm  water  . . . 
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Queen  of  the  Sugarplums 

GARIELLE  WHITTLE  REIGNS  OVER  HUTCRACKERSikSOH 


hen  Garielle  Whittle  danced  her  first  Nutcrackers  with  the  New  York  City 
allet  (in  the  days  when  she  was  a  balletomane's  favorite  with  the  look,  one 
mane  recalls,  of  "a  pampered  young  filly"),  she  hardly  noticed  the  children.  " 

was   aware  that  there   were 


these  little  things  around,  but  it 
was   like   they   were   in   the 
way."  That  changed  in  1983. 
Just  as  Whittle  was  retiring 
from    dancing,    two    jobs 
came  open  at  the  same 
time:  children's  teacher  at 
the  School  of  American 
Ballet,  and  children's  ballet 
mistress  at  NYCB.  Whittle  was  given  both. 
Which  means  Whittle  is  the  force,  the  real-life  Sugar 
Plum  Fairy,  behind  every  performance  of  the  company's 
cherished  holiday  blockbuster.  The  Nutcracker.  Two  casts 
of  40  children  each— two  months  to  teach  the  most  intri- 
cate children's  choreography  in  history— and  one  woman 

making  it  happen!  "What  Balanchine  wanted  is  so  specific,"  she  explains,  "and  the 
details  are  so  specific,  it  just  makes  more  sense  to  do  it  by  myself."  But  how?  "You're  giving 
all  of  your  emotions,  all  of  yourself.  So  much  energy  has  to  come  out  of  the  children,  and 
that  takes  enormous  energy  from  you.  But  I  love  them.  I  love  the  different  ages.  Ten-year- 
olds,  they're  heaven.  They  just  think  that  you're  the  most  wonderful  person  on  earth."  And 
every  year,  in  the  two  months  prior  to  Nufcraclcec  she  is.  —LAURA  JACOBS 


LITTLE  DARLINGS 

Leh,  Garielle  Whittle 

and  students  from         >»'... 

the  School  of  American 

Ballet.  Above,  a  class 

at  the  school. 


Hidden  Treasure 

HENRY  DARGER'S  UNEARTHED  FAIRY  TALES 


e  was  the  consummate  outsider  artist,  entirely  unknown  in  his  life- 
time. But  since  his  death  in  1973  at  age  81,  Henrj'  Darger  has  | 
become  one  of  the  hottest  names  in  the  art  world.  His  horrifying- 
ly beautiful  double-sided  murals,  masterfully  made  with  children's  watercolor  ] 
paints,  are  a  mythic  narrative,  an  action  adventure  of  epic  proportions  blend- 
ing the  fantastical,  fictional,  and  historical  with  images  of  this  world  and  ,| 
someplace  entirely  other.  Military  men,  hermaphroditic  girls,  and  winged  ser-' 
pents  are  locked  in  a  wholly  original,  violent,  gender-bending  battle  of  good 
against  evil.  Born  in  1892,  Darger  had  a  childhood  that  reads  like  the 
grimmest  of  fairy  tales.  He  ran  away  from  the  notorious  Illinois  Asylum  for 
Feeblc-Minded  Children  at  16,  got  a  janitorial  job  in  a  hospital,  and  set  about 
making  his  life's  work— which  includes  the  paintings  and  the  world's  longest . 
novel,  15,145  pages  long:  Vie  Story  of  the  Vivian  Girls,  in  What  Is  Known  as.\ 
I  he  Reahns  of  the  Unreal,  of  the  Glandeco-Angelinnian  War 
Storm.  Camed  by  the  Child  Slave  Rebellion.  A  comprehensive 
exhibition  of  Darger's  paintings  and  manuscripts  in  New  York 
this  month  inaugurates  the  American  Folk  Art  Museum's  new 
building,  designed  by  architects  Tod  Williams  Billie  Tsien  and  As- 
sociates. A  companion  volume  is  being  published  by  Abrams. 
Reclusive,  obsessive,  vigilantly  religious,  Darger  created  work  that 
has  inspired  poets,  fashion  designers,  and  rock  bands.  The 
^^    world  of  Henry  Darger  is  like  an  archaeological  find,  a 
mesmerizing  illustration  of  the  imagination  unbound,  fright- 
ening in  its  toxic  purity.  —A.  M.  HOMES 


FANTASY  UNBOUND 

Child-Headed  Whiplash-Tail  Blengins,  Blengiglom-enean  Island, 
above,  and  stacks  of  onginal  manuscripts. 
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Sin  is  in,  Sweetie. 

O  EPISODES  MONDAYS  9pm|8c 

A  SAUNDERS  &  FRENCH  PRODUCTION  FOR  BBC  'fv'  f.S^' '  '"tidm  A/iri-i  rDMFHY  cfntRAL     f  ?001  Comedy  Partners.  All  rights  reserved 


Some  Kind        y| 
of  Wunderkind 


VIOLIN  PRODIGY  HILARY  HAHN 
CONJURES  BRAHMS  AND  STRAVINSKY 


ree  years  old,  walking  with  her  father,  ar 

there  it  was:  MUSIC  LESSONS  FOR  FOUR-YEAR-OLDS. 

"A  book  wrapped  in  paper  with  a  ruler 
sticking  out  of  it.  I  would  hold  that  under  my 
chin.  It  looked  sortof  like  a  violin,  I  guess." 
Thirteen  years  later,  Hilary  Hahn  held  instec 
an  1 864  Jean-Baptiste  Vuillaume  "Del  Gesu,"  and  held,  too,  the 
concertgoing  world  in  awe.  A  critic  for  Sudc/eutscfier  Zeitung  judged 
forthrightly:  hers  is  among  "those  rare  talents  which  one  encounters 
once  in  a  century."  At  1 7,  she  recorded  Hilary  Hahn  Plays  Bach.  In 
composing  these  partitas  and  sonatas  at  35,  Bach's  soul  seems  to  hov 
been  borne  by  a  theophany  exceeding  his  years.  Hilary,  at  half  that 
age,  seemed  to  have  entered  that  borne-away  soul  almost  three 
centuries  later.  Two  orchestral  albums  have  followed,  and  now,  just  21, 
she's  taking  on  Brahms  and  Stravinsky. 

Great  music,  like  great  poetry,  leads  ultimately  to  the  silence 
beyond  the  lost  sigh  of  all  the  beauty  and  power  the  soul  can 
attain:  the  sigh  of  stilling  wisdom,  the  genuflection  to  a  further  beauty 
and  a  further  power  that  can  be  felt  but  not  made.  I  recall  Hilary  endin 
a  Mozart  concerto  one  night  with  just  such  a  sigh  of  her  violin. 

Hilary  writes  poetry,  shares  it  with  no  one.  I'm  delighted  when  she,  wl 
seems  to  be  of  such  delicacy,  tells  me  she's  a  devotee  of  Muddy 
Waters.  "I  love  'Mannish  Boy,'"  she  proclaims  of  one  of  the  master's 
most  badass  fulminations. 

She  and  her  magic  Vuillaume  of  spruce  and  maple  have 
barely  begun  to  conjure.  Me,  I'm  waiting  for  Hilary  Hahn  Plays 
Muddy.  -NICK  TOSCH 


WORLD  BEAT 

Sydney's  Uttle-feiotnx  hoi  j>px>t  of  thje  momertt  Id,  Xo-  ( 155  VictoTia.  S^ieet.'.  a  box  uHth  ipfidacuLoa.  uiewti.  of  the.  t 
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I  oil,  we  need  a  .fhow.  We  need  a  big  Broadway  show  that's  got  moxie— a  show  that  can  backchat 
\/*flint  At  ft  ^VinnOF'     '''^^  ^^^  Allen,  only  better,  and  get  run  over  by  a  Mack  truck  but  act  as  if  some  tootsie  in  a  leg-line  topped 


SWEET  SMELL  Of  SUCCESS 
HUSTLES  ONTO  BROADWAY 


it  with  a  breadstick.  Is  Sweet  Smell  of  Success  gonna  be  it?  You  got  John  Lithgow  as  J.  J.  Hunsecker,  who's 
like  Walter  Winchell,  if  Winchell  had  sung  and  was  prone  to  little  bursts  of  highly  choreographed  movement: 
and  you  got  a  creative  team  that  makes  the  boys  at  Yalta  look  like  three  country-store  clerks  who  lost  theii 
spectacles  in  the  barley  You  starting  to  feel  the  heat  coming  off  this  thing?  I'm  dripping  into  my  pan. 

Because  let's  face  it,  doll.  The  producers 
Bialystock  and  Bloom?  77;e  Fantasticksl 
The  Taymor  broad  and  her  puppets? 
They're  dead,  baby— dead  as  vaudeville. 
You    hang   on   too 
long  like  a  Cats,  sud- 
denly you  start  think- 
ing your  own  kitt> 
litter  don't  stink.  Well, 
game  over;  new  game. 
Succe.'is  End  of  story. 

—HENRY  ALFORD 
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DREAM  TEAM 

The  creative  forces  behii 
Sweef  Smell  of  Success, 
r-hotographed  at  Sardi's  in  ^ 
York.  From  left:  choreogrophe 
Christopher  Wheeldon,  musi( 
arranger  Marvin  Hamlisch, 
director  Nicholas  Hytner, 
playwright  John  Guare,  and 
lyricist  Craig  Cornelia. 
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FANFAIR 


LAWSONS  PEAK 

Nigella  Lawson,  photographed 
at  her  home  in  London 
on  September  26,  2001. 


La  Bella  Nigella 

COOKING  WITH  BRITAIN'S  KITCHEN  KLUTZ 

Nigella  Lawson,  the  food  siren  from  across  the  pond, 
arrives  on  our  shores  just  in  time  to  claim  the  increasing- 
ly vocal  anti-Martha  brigade.  Lawson  professes  no  cook- 
ing skills.  Her  larder  shelves,  like  yours,  are  slapdashedly  arranged. 
She's  a  klutz.  Her  inexpert  culinary  terminology  sparkles  with  ono- 
matopoeic neologisms:  "Take  pappy  bread  and  wodge  it  together," 
"a  bit  of  plonking  about  in  pons,"  "the  onion  scootches  across  the 
counter."  Nigella  Bites,  the  1 5-part  series  that  debuts  this  month  on 
the  Style  and  El  networks,  is  not  about  recipes-ingredients  are  few 
and  measurements  nearly  nonexistent— or  even  the  how  of  the  craft. 
It's  about  La  Nigella  promoting  her  religious  passion  for  eating  at 
her  hearth,  all  articulately  peppered  with  on  anti-perfecfionist  mantra. 
The  camera  follows  its  star  with  a  twitchy  franticness  that  suits  the 
way  she  goes  about  day-to-day  life  in  her  West  London  kitchen.  We 
see  her  cook,  yes.  But  we  also  see  her  flat,  and  her  children,  and 
her  greasy,  uncombed,  raven  hair,  which  does  nothing,  dammit,  to 
mar  her  voluptuous  beauty.  Lawson  shows  us  her  oozy  sexy  side. 
Posed  in  clingy  red  cashmere,  she  deeply  massages  the  lemongrass, 

fondles  wet  baby  squidlettes.  She  has  her  rough-sex  side  too:  artlessly  hacking  away  at  an  onion,  maniacally 
pulverizing  peppercorns  with  a  pestle,  fiendishly  ripping  apart  an  unwashed  head  of  bok  choy.  Is  this  reality 
TV  fused  with  food  porn?  Lawson  thinks  so.  "But  whether  that  is  praise  or  condemnation,  I  don't  know,"  she 
soys.  Is  it  a  pose?  No.  "It's  not  a  thing  of  'doing  a  number.'"  She  resists  branding  and  attributes  her  success  to 
being  honest,  focusing  on  connecting  with  the  audience.  It  works.  -MELISSA  DAVIS 

-      r      - '  a>-  r. 
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Six-Star  General 

MARC  VEYRAT,  FRANCE'S  MICHEUH  MAN 

I  on,  non,"  Marc  Veyrat  instructs  one  greenhorn  gourmel 
"You  must  scrape  the  flour  from  the  side  of  the  bowl,  a 
I  then  dig  your  spoon  right  down  to  the  bottom.  You  ha 
to  eat  some  of  the  pumpkin  and  some  of  the  froth  of  smoked 
pork  fat  and  some  of  the  flour  in  each  mouthful.  That's  the  way  . 
dish  must  be  eaten."  It  seems  wise  to  do  as  he  says.  He  weai 
a  big  hat,  and  has  big  boots,  big  hands,  and  a  big  reputation 
Marc  Veyrat,  50,  is  the  Tiger  Woods  of  the  pro  kitchen.  He 
the  chef  of  chefs.  The  Michelin  Guide,  the  French  gourmetSM 
bible,  which  establishes  the  pecking  order  among  the  good,  t 
great,  and  the  gastronomic,  has  just  awarded  him  six  stars. 
That's  three  for  his  restaurant  L'Auberge  de  I'Eridan  at  Veyr 
du-Lac.  near  Annecy.  which  is  open  from  May  through 
November,  and  a  further  three  for  La  Ferme  de  Men  Pe 
the  replica  of  a  traditional  Savoyard  farmhouse— comple 
with  live-in  cows,  sheep,  pigs,  and  goats— that  he  built 
in  the  bijou  ski  resort  of  Megeve,  which  is  open  from 
December  through  March.  In  the  pared-down  vocabuk 
of  Michelin-speak,  one  star  indicates  a  very  good  restaurant  in 
category;  two  stars,  excellent  cooking,  worth  a  detour;  and  three  stars,  the  culinar 
Everest  for  most  French  chefs,  exceptional  cuisine  calling  for  connoisseurs  to  make  a  special  journey. 
Eating  chez  Veyrat  is  not  just  a  multi-course  gastro-roller-coaster— he  offers  the  9-course  Menu  Sonate  for  F900  ($12' 
and  the  12-course  Menu  Symphonie  for  F1.400  ($193)  at  both  restaurants— but  each  course  may  well  be  made  up  of  seve 
elements.  Twelve  courses  on  and  the  flavors  are  still  ricocheting  around  the  taste  buds,  but,  hey,  there's  stiU  room  for  mo 
Just.  Veyrat  uses  no  butter  or  fat  in  his  cooking,  so  each  dish  has  a  particular  lightness  and  clarity.  And  if  some  of 
them  seem  to  come  from  somewhere  on  the  far  side  of  exotic,  well,  says  Veyrat,  "The  essence  of  my  cooking  is  natun 
And  he's  a  force  of  nature,  no  doubt.  — matthew  F( 
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THE  KING 
AND  HIS  CASTLE 

Marc  Veyrat  in  front 

of  L'Auberge  de  I'Eridan, 

Veyrier-du-Lac, 

France,  May  2001. 
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5t.T  &  C°  HAS  CREATED  THE  A.O:S.C.''  QUALITY  LABEL  IN  ORDER 

0 '  VRANTEE  THE  SWISS  QUALITY  OF  ITS  COMPONENTS  AND  THE  HIGH 

TURING    STANDARD    OF    ITS    TIMEPIECES.     INFORMATION    OR 

^  AT  1-877-BEDATCO  (2332826)  •  www.bedat.com 

Cenfve  and  Swiss  A.O.S.C  ars  recisifrfd  trademarks  oe  BEDAT  &  C"  S»\. 
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TODAY 

Support  innovative  fai 
literacy  program 


TOMORROW 

Publish  more  success 
stories 


TOYOTA 

Sometimes  it  takes  a  great  idea  to  give 
power  to  good  intentions.  We  tinink  the 
National  Center  for  Family  Literacy  is  a 
great  idea,  and  that's  why  Toyota  is  proud 
to  be  one  of  its  major  supporters. 

NCFL  is  the  leader  in  parent-child  learning. 
It's  a  powerful  way  to  develop  learning 
skills  in  young  children  by  helping 
disadvantaged  parents  complete  their 
own  education  and  learn  important  life 
skills  at  the  same  time.  Parents  and  kids 
study  together,  play  together,  become 
motivated  to  succeed  together. 

Toyota  has  provided  support  to  more 
than  150  family  literacy  programs  across 
America,  helping  to  break  the  generation 
to  generation  cycle  of  underachievement 
and  poverty.  By  supporting  NCFL,  we  hope 
that  the  book  on  missed  opportunities 
will  one  day  be  closed  forever. 

To  learn  more  about  the  great  work  of 
NCFL,  visit  www.famlit.org. 

www.toyota.com/tomorrow 
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CELEBRATING  NEUTRA'S  LOST  EAST  COAST  MASTERPIECE 


ature  was  not  kind  to  Windshield,  the  waterside  mansion  on  Fishers  Island  designed 
by  Richard  Neutra  for  two  avant-garde  Rhode  Island  patrons,  John  Nicholas 
Bro>vn  and  his  wife,  Anne.  The  great  hurricane  of  1938  severely  damaged  the 
14,510-square-foot,  gloss-and-wood  structure  just  weeks  after  the  Browns  moved  in.  They  rebu 
and  Windshield  stood  for  35  years,  only  to  be  destroyed  by  fire  in  1973.  Part  of  what  made 
the  house  extraordinary  is  that  it  was  so  flagrantly  out  of  context  among  the  Colonial  uniformi 
of  Fishers  Island,  a  high-Wasp  enclave  in  Long  Island  Sound.  In  the  30s,  Neutra  was  hard 
at  work  re-drawing  rules  for  domestic  architecture:  open  plans,  industrial  materials,  and  Bauho 
functionality  were  to  be  the  future.  In  the  Browns,  Neutra  found  the  ideal  clients-wealthy 
boosters  of  all  things  Modern,  willing  to  fund  a  house  that  would  break  conventions  and  help  Neutra  push  forward  with  his  spiritual  drive  tc 
create  a  new  Modern  movement.  Among  the  design  novelties  at  Windshield  were  horizontal  aluminum<asement  windows,  a  remote-confrolle 
sound  system,  and  prefabricated  Dymaxion  bathroom  units  designed  by  Buckminster  Fuller.  Though  Windshield  is  lost,  the  documentation 
on  the  house  is  extensive  and  this  month  Harvard's  Sackler  Museum  is  mounting  a  Windshield  exhibition.  The  show  will  have  excerpts  froi 
John  Brown  and  Neutra's  extensive  correspondence,  as  well  as  scale  models  and  drawings  that  give  insight  into  one  of  the  more  significant 
designer-client  collaborations  in  the  history  of  Modernism.  —MATT  tyrnau 

Hourth  Street  and  Main  in  Los  Angeles  is  one  of  the  most  film 
corners  in  America— if  only  because  it  could  be  any  city  anywhere 
the  country.  Harold  Lloyd  hung  from  a  clock  near  this  intersectic 
Killing  Zoe's  shoot-out  took  place  here.  Known  as  the  Old  Ba 
District,  or  O.B.D.,  the  area  contains  masonry  buildings  that  have  not  chang 
in  outward  appearance  in  almost  100  years,  but  in  recent  months  the  see 
interiors  of  the  former  Hellman,  San  Fernando,  and  Continental  bank  buildin 
have  been  converted  into  residential  lofts— a  once  unthinkable  upgrade  for  wF 
was  not  long  ago  a  dying  area.  As  Los  Feliz  and  Silver  Lake  have  gone,  so  gc 
downtown  L.A.  The  leading  impresarios  of  cool  are  swooping  in  to  claim  v 
tage  buildings.  Hoteher  Andre  Balazs,  owner  of  the  Chateau  Marmont  in  H 
lywood,  is  opening  a  second  branch  of  his  Standard  hotel  this  spring  in  w? 
had  been  an  elegant  50s  office  complex.  Tom  Gilmore,  Cedd  Moses,  and  Mi 
Smith,  owner  of  the  nightspots  North  and  Three  Clubs,  have  bought  the  Ho 

El  Dorado,  an  ornate  Gothic  Revival  pile  fi 
quented  by  Charlie  Chaplin.  On  the  cultural  fro: 
the  opening  of  the  Frank  Gehry-designed  W; 
Disney  Concert  Hall  (in  2003)  will  be  the  mc 
important  civic  addition  to  L.A.  since  the  Mui 
Center  was  unveiled  in  1964.  At  long  last  the 
are  some  restaurants  of  note,  among  them  C 
dad.  Nick  &  Stef  s  Steakhouse,  and  Cicada.  Ev 
Chinatown— an  old-line  tourist  attraction- 
getting  into  the  act.  Chung  King  Road,  a  ped( 
trian  walkway  that  once  featured  curio  shoj 
has  become  one  of  L.A.'s  smartest  art  and  fa; 
DOWNTOWN  RISING  ^^^  destinations  with  the  Lord  Mori,  Goldm 

Clockwise  from  fop:  the  standard  hotel,  -r-     •  i  i-..-  n     •  j  »u     I  r 

opening  ,n  the  spnng;  Frank  Gehry's  Walt  Disney  TeVlS,  and  DianneprueSS  galleries  and  the  LC 

Concert  Hall,  under  construction;  Chung  King  Road.  andford  boutique.  — KRISTA  SMI 
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Get  Down! 

DOWNTOWN  L.A.'S 
GREAT  LEAP  FORWARD 
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Saturday  afternoon   hike, 
ed  about  birds  and  bees. 

Son   now  thinks  mother  Is  a   bee 


i  you  doit  again 
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Dyes 
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CHRISTOPHER    HITCHENS 


TOWERS  IN  TIW 

The  Manhattan  skyline  w. 
dominated  by  i\ 
World  Trade  Center  froi, 

1973,  when  the  Twin  Towa 

I  ,    1      ir 


September  II,  2001,  wh 
they  were  destroy* 


For  Patriot  Dreams 

Drawn  to  the  New  York  skyline  before  the  World  Trade  Center  was  built, 

the  author  found  his  tme  country  in  the  shadow  of  those  Twin  Towers. 

In  the  deeply  cosmopolitan  nation  that  is  Lower  Manhattan,  all  politics  are 

not  local,  and  citizens  know  an  enemy  when  they  see  one 
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O.  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  coiintiynicn! 
Then  I.  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down. 

—Julius  Caesar.  Act  III.  Scene  II. 

1  commenced  to  dream  about 
the  Manhattan  skyline  when  I 
was  in  my  early  teens  and  an 
ocean  away.  It  remains  the  only 
fantasy-dream  that  I  have  ever 
had  that's  come  true  or,  per- 
haps, the  only  one  that  hasn't 
been  some  kind  of  a  disap- 
pointment. (And  I  am  going  to 
stay  with  "I"  for  now,  because 
I  haven't  yet  earned  the  right  to  say  "we," 
and  "we"  is  what  I  want  to  come  to.) 

The  World  Trade  Center  wasn't  yet  fin- 
ished when  I  first  got  my  wish  and  disem- 
barked in  New  York.  In  the  summer  of 
1970,  you  could  see  two  Titanie-size  hulls 
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and  keels  being  constructed,  at  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  island,  but  you  could 
not  yet  imagine  what  the  great  vessels 
would  resemble  when  they  were  trium- 
phantly launched.  Some  locals  bitched 
and  moaned  about  how  the  towers  were 
too  grandiose  in  design,  and  about  the 
nice  little  neighborhood  that  had  been 
doomed  by  development.  Even  then  I  un- 
derstood that  no  New  York  argument 
would  be  complete  without  this  refrain. 

Once  I  had  found  the  magnetic  com- 
pass point  of  my  life,  which  is  a  piece  of 
good  fortune  that  doesn't  occur  for  every- 
one, it  was  an  easy  matter  to  follow  it. 
That  skyline  had  pull.  And  so  did  the 
southern  part  of  the  island.  I  know  people 
who  never  go  above  14th  Street,  and  I  know 
people  who  seldom  venture  below  it.  and 
while  I  was  never  that  dogmatic,  I  became 


a  southerner  from  the  start.  It  was  the  E? 
and  West  "villages"  that  drew  me,  and  ti 
idea  of  a  skyscraper-free  zone  is  essenti 
to  their  charm.  Still,  it  would  have  seemi 
provincial  and  lowly  to  ignore  the  b 
shiny  twins.  I  conducted  a  tempestuo  ' 
romance  in  the  Windows  on  the  Wor 
restaurant,  with  its  oddly  erotic  view  i 
New  Jersey.  I  once  got  engaged  there,  in 
moment  of  folly  and  euphoria  for  which 
have  since  been  forgiven.  When  I  decidi 
to  become  an  immigrant,  it  was  to  the  S 
cial  Security  office  in  the  south  tower  tb 
I  went,  to  get  in  line  for  the  first  digits  ',| 
my  American  identity. 

The  place  I  stayed  first,  before  I  got  r 
own  address,  was  with  patient  friends  i 
Bank  Street-the  green  thoroughfare 
that  lovely  fretwork  of  little  streets  aroui 
Greenwich  and  Bleecker.  Later,  over  ( 
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Tompkins  Square  in  the  early  1980s,  the 
W.T.C.  was  my  city  view  at  sundown  as  I 
sat  writing.  I  wasn't  exactly  bewitched  by 
it.  as  I  was  by  the  Chrysler  Building,  but  it 
was  a  good  part  of  my  sky.  With  the  light 
refracting  through  the  twins.  I  would 
pause  and  have  a  cocktail  break  and  play 
some  music.  Then  Fd  generally  go  out  to 
St.  Marks  Place  and  eat  in  the  neighbor- 
hood where  W.  H.  Auden  had  become,  if 
not  the  first  Englishman  to  become  an 
American,  the  first  Englishman  to  become 
an  accepted  New  Yorker.  He  was  actually 
uptown,  in  a  bar  on  52nd  Street,  when  he 
wrote  one  of  the  most  reproachful  and 
haunting  poems  of  the  20th  century.  It 
consists  of  99  perfectly  incised  lines.  Its 
title  is  a  date.  The  date  is  "September  1, 
1939."  It  shudders  with  premonitions  of 
a  coming  cataclysm,  and  it  contains  the 
early-warning  couplet  "The  unmention- 
able odour  of  death  /  OtTends  the  Septem- 
ber night." 

Now  I'm  just  back  from  walking  through 
my  old  neighborhoods.  As  with  every 
scene  of  calamity,  it  is  the  stench  that 
makes  the  difference  between  seeing  it 
on  TV  and  seeing  it  for  yourself  The  un- 


labor  and  skill  and  hope  of  untold  num- 
bers of  tough  and  dignified  workers.  Much 
the  same  applies  to  the  lines  on  languages. 
The  coded  suggestion  is  that  of  Babel,  but 
the  Twin  Towers  actually  looked  down 
quite  benignly  on  a  neighborhood,  a  dis- 
trict, a  quarter,  where  each  language  had  a 
chance.  My  Palestinian  tobacconist,  my 
cheap  all-you-can-eat  Ukrainian  joint,  my 
Italian  grocery  . . .  everybody  knows  the 
mosaic.  The  college  where  I  teach,  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research,  became 
the  lighthouse  for  the  anti-Nazi  scholars  of 
the  1930s.  (Our  downtown  dorm  had  to  be 
closed  and  evacuated  "that  week.")  The 
numberless  cafes  and  bars  and  chess  hang- 
outs where  the  fugitive  spirit  of  bohemia 
found  a  home,  and  where  there  were  book- 
stores to  spare.  The  offices  of  the  indispen- 
sable "little  magazines,"  which  helped  keep 
the  culture  going  on  a  shoestring.  The 
Cedar  Tavern,  the  White  Horse,  the  old 
Lion's  Head,  where  exiles  could  be  safe  to 
curse  their  own  governments  and  locals 
could  excel  at  cursing  the  American  one. 
What  can  I  say?  1  was  happy  there.  The 
work  and  the  conversation  were  worth- 
while. And  there  was  something  more:  the 


United  States,  but  you  can't  quite  fee 
triotic  about  Washington.  D.C.  (Not 
the  blitzing  of  the  Pentagon  could  aci 
plish  this  transformation;  it's  a  sad  sul 
for  another  time,  but  it's  true.  New  ' 
and  Pennsylvania  are  the  only  shrin( 
the  national  heart  in  this  extremity.) 


M: 


ark  Antony,  speaking  to  the  i 
able  crowd  in  the  lines  with  wh 
.  began,  was  addressing  his  fellow 
mans  as  his  "countrymen."  And  Mr.  1 
and  the  networks,  for  the  first  few  c 
addressed  their  fellow  Americans.  B 
didn't  take  very  long  before  that  rhe 
was  being  qualified  and  modified.  F 
moment,  indeed,  it  looked  as  if  there 
too  many  nationalities  to  be  mentiont 
any  one  speech.  Turks,  Filipinos,  Yeni 
Pakistanis.  Icelanders.  At  a  certain  p 
1  was  asked  if  1  wanted  to  attend  the 
town  memorial  service  for  the  hundrei 
my  immolated  fellow  Englishmen.  1  i 
say  that  it  was  exactly  at  this  moment 
my  thoughts  crystallized,  but  it  w; 
about  that  time.  No.  I  don't  want  to  t 
anybody's  gender-specific  or  nation; 
ethnic-identity  ceremony.  I  have  fouiu 


ait 
nil 
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If  patriotism  can  be  democratic  and  internationalist, 
then  that  s  good  enough  for  me. 


mentionable  odor  this  September  was  a 
compound  of  a  refugee  camp  and  a  blitzed 
town.  So  I'm  confronting  the  inescapable 
fact  that  others,  too.  dreamed  from  far 
away  about  the  Manhattan  skyscape.  But 
dreamed  yearningl>  of  bringing  it  down, 
didn't  see  it  from  Ellis  Island  or  the  Statue 
of  Liberty,  thought  only  of  maiming  and 
disfiguring  and  poisoning  it.. "Let  it  coine 
down,"  says  Banquo's  murderer  in  Macbeth. 
expressing  so  much,  and  in  so  few  thuggish 
words,  by  this  brutish  fatalism.  There's  a  ca- 
dence for  you:  "Let  it  come  down."  What 
am  1  to  do  with  a  thought  like  this? 

Into  this  neiilral  air  [wrote  Auden] 
Where  blind  skyscrapers  use 
Their  full  height  to  proclaim 
The  strength  of  Collective  Man, 
Each  language  pours  its  vain 
Compeliti\e  excuse  . . . 

There  are  no  excuses.  Many  people 
missed  this  evident  point  when  they 
began,  in  their  aching  search  for  an 
appropriate  poetry,  to  circulate  that  same 
Auden  poem  via  E-mail.  What  is  the  poet 
saying?  He  is  saying  that  the  great  towers 
of  New  York  may  be  "capitalist"  (the  lines 
come  from  the  end  of  his  Marxist  phase) 
but  that  they  also  represent  the  combined 


crucial  four  words  in  the  greatest  of  all 
documents.  The  pursuit  of  happiness.  Just 
to  name  that  is  to  summarize  and  encapsu- 
late all  that  is  detested  by  the  glacial  malice 
of  fundamentalism  and  tribalism.  That's 
what  the>  can't  stand.  They  contuse  it  with 
hedonism  and  selfishness  and  profanity, 
and  they  have  no  idea.  No  idea  at  all. 

The  word  "village"  sounds  provincial  in 
its  way.  and  no  less  so  if  you  put  "East"  or 
"West"  in  front  of  it.  The  time  came  when, 
having  been  mugged  in  New  York  (a  rite  of 
passage  in  those  days)  and  married  in  New 
York,  and  otherwise  infected  with  its  multi- 
farious fevers.  I  had  to  move  away.  1  went 
to  live  in  Washington.  D.C,  the  nation's 
capital.  As  it  happens,  I  took  the  train  on 
the  day  I  left  and  twisted  round  in  my  seat. 
like  a  child  leaving  a  seaside  holiday,  until 
I  could  see  the  Twin  Towers  no  more.  But  I 
couldn't  have  lived  in  D.C.  without  an  um- 
bilical cord  to  New  York,  and  every  time  I 
came  back  on  a  train  or  plane  or  by  car.  it 
was  the  big  friendly  commercial  twins  that 
signaled  my  return.  Now  each  of  them  has 
met  its  own  evil  twin.  As  you  know,  my 
new  hometown  was  also  gravely  injured 
that  week.  But  Washington  has  always 
seemed  to  me  more  parochial  than  New 
York.  You  may  feel  patriotic  about  the 
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patch  of  soil  on  which  I  will  take  my 
stand,  and  the  people  with  whom 
stand,  and  it's  the  only  place  in  his 
where  patriotism  can  be  divorced  froi 
evil  twins  of  chauvinism  and  .xenopht 
Patriotism  is  not  local;  it's  universal,  i 
finally—and  what  a  relief!— all  together  i 
All  politics  are  not  local.)  I  checked  c 
fully  every  day  with  my  friend  Hus 
Ibish,  a  Lebanese  Kurd  who  speaks  foi 
American  Arab  Anti  Discrimination  C 
mittee.  and  who  had  a  lot  of  monitorir 
do.  There  were  not  all  that  many  nuts 
dolts  that  week  who  were  so  shameless 
idiotic  as  to  bully  or  insult  a  Sikh  or ; 
Lankan.  But  of  the  incidents  of  vanda 
and  barbarity  reported  and  recorded,  I: 
ly  a  one  took  place  in  the  epicente 
Manhattan.  If  patriotism  can  be  demoi 
ic  and  internationalist— and  this  remair 
be  fought  for-then  that's  good  enougl 
me;  perhaps  there's  a  better  chance 
than  anyone  could  have  envisioned.  In 
microcosm,  there  was  the  code  for  a  m; 
cosm.  Call  it  a  rooted  cosmopolitanism 
I  told  newly  enrolled  New  Set- 
students,  some  of  whose  parents  wai 
them  back  in  the  heartland,  that  they'c 
sorry  forever  if  they  abandoned  the 
at  such  a  time.  1  told  the  same  to  S( 
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nervous  students  who  had  arrived  from 
countries  with  far  more  gruesome  prob- 
lems. I  went  at  night  to  Union  Square 
and  Washington  Square  Paric,  and  though 
the  herbivorous  ethos  was  a  bit  too  much 
Strawberry  Fields  and  even  "Candle  in 
the  Wind"  for  my  taste,  I  recognized  that 
the  atmosphere  was  serious  and  reflective. 
Auden,  whose  emotions  lay  in  the  direc- 
tion of  religious  pacifism,  would  have  felt 
at  home.  But  he  would  also  have  regis- 
tered some  feeling,  I  think  (and  I  don't 
mean  to  be  flippant  about  his  famous 
tastes),  for  the  burly,  uncomplaining,  stoic 
proletarian  defenders,  busting  their  sinews 
in  the  intractable  and  nameless  wreck- 
age and  carnage  of  downtown.  I  took  the 
groaning  subway  underneath  Chambers 
Street,  as  it  slowed  to  the  pace  of  a  fu- 
neral cortege  (whether  out  of  respect  for 
the  dead  or  out  of  respect  to  the  moun- 
tain of  hell  above,  I  don't  know).  I  got 
out  at  the  Broadway-Nassau  station  and 
paced  the  streets  until  my  clothes  reeked 
and  until  another  evacuation  was  called 
because  of  the  toxic  material  in  the  hid- 
eous core.  And  I  swore  a  small  oath.  One 
has  to  be  capable  of  knowing  when  some- 
thing is  worth  fighting  for.  One  has  to  be 
capable  of  knowing  an  enemy  when  one 
sees  one. 

That  enemy,  let  us  never  forget,  had 
hoped  to  do  far,  far  worse.  Limited  only 
by  the  schedules  and  booking  of  civilian 
aviation,  the  airborne  death  squads  could 
have  counted  on  packed  planes  and,  with 
a  slight  flight  delay,  on  much  more  densely 
crowded  towers.  They  could  also  have 
hoped  to  bring  the  towers  down  sideways 
—each  of  them  a  quarter  of  a  mile  high— 
across  the  streets.  A  toll  of  more  than 
50,000  was  possible,  and— as  was  doubtless 
fantasized  at  many  a  sniggering  and  gig- 
gling secret  meeting— a  body  count  of 
100,000  could  have  been  seriously  aimed 
at.  This  would  not  have  been— in  the 
stalest  phrase  of  the  crisis— a  "Pearl  Har- 
bor." It  would  have  been  the  Dresden  of 
the  Taliban. 

In  the  fall  of  1940  (and  the  once  beau- 
tifully combined  words  "New  York"  and 
"the  fall"  will  never  again  have  quite  the 
same  sound  to  me),  George  Orwell  wrote 
of  a  certain  human  quality  that  attaches 
itself  to  particular  horrors.  He  was  look- 
ing back  to  his  boyhood,  through  the 
prisms  of  a  frightful  war  that  had  just  be- 
gun and  a  frightful  war  that  had  clouded 
his  youth.  As  he  put  it: 

I  must  admit  that  nothing  in  the  whole 
war  moved  me  so  deeply  as  the  loss  of  the 
Titanic  had  done  a  few  years  earlier.  This 
comparatively  petty  disaster  shocked  the 
whole  world,  and  the  shock  has  not  quite 
died  away  even  yet.  I  remember  the  terrible, 
detailed  accounts  read  out  at  the  breakfast 


table  (in  those  days  it  was  a  common  ha 
to  read  the  newspaper  aloud),  and  I  reme 
ber  that  in  all  the  long  list  of  horrors  t 
one  that  most  impressed  me  was  that 
the  last  the  Titanic  suddenly  up-ended  ai 
sank  bow  foremost,  so  that  the  people  clir 
ing  to  the  stern  were  lifted  no  less  than  thr 
hundred  feet  into  the  air  before  they  plung 
into  the  abyss.  It  gave  me  a  sinking  sensatii 
in  the  belly  which  I  can  still  all  but  fe> 
Nothing  in  the  war  ever  gave  me  quite  \\. 
sensation. 


ook,  teacher,"  a  child  cried  during 
school  evacuation  as  the  towers  we 
becoming  pyres.  "The  birds  are  ( 
fire."  The  infant  was  rationalizing  the  sig 
of  human  beings  making  a  public  choi' 
between  incineration  and  suicide,  and  ( 
ten  suffering  the  most  extreme  pangs 
both  fates.  Yes,  we  will  look.  And  yes,  \ 
will  remember  it  long  after  other  misen 
have  intervened.  The  title  of  Orwell's  19' 
essay,  incidentally,  was  "My  Country  Rig 
or  Left."  Confronted  in  this  manner,  ai 
affronted  too,  one  has  to  be  able  to  s:  I 
My  country  after  all. 

And  one  may  have  to  say  it  witho 
waving  or  displaying  any  flag.  My  reser\ 
tions  about  this  are  not  just  the  usu 
ones.  More  than  I  worry  about  flag-wavii 
I  worry  about  what  will  happen  when  fla 
waving  has  to  stop.  All  these  ceremoni 
of  emotion,  from  children's  drawings 
fund  drives,  are  prone  to  diminishing 
turns.  A  time  will  come  when  fewer  taji 
fly  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  it  cou 
be  just  at  that  point  that  another  awf 
wound  is  inflicted  by  covert  and  nefarioi 
enemies.  What  then?  What  encore?  Oi 
should  probably  start  now  to  practice  tl 
virtues  of  stoicism  and  solidarity— and  air 
of  silence.  No  more  brave  and  vague  mi 
tary  briefings;  no  more  bluff  boosteris 
by  local  politicians.  Just  a  set,  private  d 
termination,  as  the  French  once  resolvt 
when  they  lost  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  fc 
eign  conquest:  "Always  think  of  it.  Nev 
speak  of  it." 

As  Auden  too  pessimistically  phrased 
in  the  closing  lines  of  the  greatest  poe:  | 
ever  written  in  the  city: 


Defenceless  under  the  night 

Our  world  in  stupor  lies; 

Yet,  dotted  everywhere. 

Ironic  points  of  light  I 

Flash  out  . . .  I 

I  don't  know  so  much  about  "defenc  | 
less."  Some  of  us  will  vow  to  defend  it,  <  \ 
help  the  defenders.  As  for  the  flashes  ( 
light,  imagine  the  nuance  of  genius  th; 
made  Auden  term  them  "ironic."  It  woul 
be  a  holy  fool  who  mistook  this  for  wea! 
ness  or  sentimentality.  Shall  I  take  out  tl 
papers  of  citizenship?  Wrong  question.  1 
every  essential  way,  I  already  have.  D 
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THE  TURNING  POINTS 

From  top:  a  mushroom  cloud  rises  after 
the  Smoky  atom-bomb  test  at  Yucca  Flat, 
Nevada,  August  31,  1957;  President  and 
Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy  in  Dallas,  minutes 
before  his  assassination,  November  22,  1963 
the  remains  of  the  World  Trade  Center, 
September  13,  2001. 


OVER,  UNDER 

SIDEWAYS, 

DOWN 

Does  the  world  really 
change  in  a  day?  After 
whipping  the  U.S.  througl 
the  five  stages  of  grief, 
the  media  have  declared 
pop  culture  back  to  nom 
(more  or  less).  But  say 
good-bye  to  the  Imperial  C 
Clinton  harpies,  shock 
art,  and  bored  fashionista; 
to  name  a  few  casualties 


n  or  about  December,  1910,  hurr ' 
character  changed,"  Virginia  Wo' 
famously  pronounced.  How  her 
aphanous  mind  deduced  this  does 
matter.  It  has  the  persuasive  power 
poetic  truth— a  Zen-arrow  zing  of  p 
ception.  Did  human  character  chai 
on  September  11?  Although  mankind  of 
seems  incorrigible,  set  in  its  shaggy  w 
regardless  of  war,  disease,  poverty,  natu 
disasters,  and  masthead  changes  at  7 
magazine,  the  20th  century  coughed 
horrors,  from  the  discovery  of  the  cone 
tration  camps  to  the  assassination  of  J.E 
that  forced  every  conscience  to  contempl' 
the  black  core.  For  writers  such  as  M. 
McCarthy,  Dwight  Macdonald,  and  Nic 
Chiaromonte,  vacationing  near  Truro,  M 
sachusetts,  in  1945,  it  was  the  dropping 
the  atomic  bomb  that  split  past  and  pi 
ent.  It  was  "a  watershed,  a  dividing  iin- 
McCarthy  said.  "I  remember  reading 
news  of  Hiroshima  in  a  little  general  st 
on  Cape  Cod,  and  saying  to  myself  a 
moved  up  to  the  counter,  'What  am  I  do 
buying  a  loaf  of  bread?"'  The  existential 
tility  of  everyday  errands  gave  way  to  in  | 
lectual  spadework  as  the  informal  thi 
tank  associated  with  Macdi 
aid's  Politics  magazine  spent 
rest  of  that  "Hiroshima  Su 
mer"  reading  Shakespeare,  ( 
cussing  Tolstoy's  ethics,  a 
drafting  new  coordinates  fo 
survivable  future.  The  destr 
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tion  of  the  World  Trade  Center  was  Ameri- 
ca's Hiroshima,  comparable  not  in  the 
number  of  fatalities  or  scope  of  devastation 
(more  than  70,000  died  instantly  at  Hi- 
roshima, and  the  eventual  toll  rose  to  some 
250,000)  but  in  its  doomsday  demonstra- 
tion of  technology  wielded  against  unsus- 
pecting civilians.  It  was,  to  quote  Macdon- 
ald's  characterization  of  Hiroshima  and  the 
carpet  bombing  of  German  cities,  "Gotter- 
dcimmerung  without  the  gods,"  only  this 
time  magnified  by  mass  media  and  down- 
loaded into  our  dreams.  Yet  how  soon  the 
same  media  tried  to  discount  this  darkness 
at  noon!  It  was  as  if  they  were  trying  to 
rush  us  through  Elisabeth  Kiibler-Ross's 
five  stages  of  grief  before  the  stores  closed. 
As  the  government  improvised  a  game 
plan  to  confront  terrorism,  and  the  faces 


pathy.  Saturday  Night  Live  also  returned, 
somewhat  muted  but  game,  even  bad  com- 
edy being  welcome  as  long  as  it  provided 
continuity.  (TV:  the  baby-sitter  that  doubles 
as  a  Valium  drip.)  The  movies  rebound- 
ed as  masochists  trooped  to  the  mall  to 
watch  Michael  Douglas  throttle  a  tele- 
phone in  the  hostage  melodrama  Don't  Say 
a  Word  and  Ben  Stiller  vogue  his  butt  off 
for  an  Austin  Powers  franchise  with  Zoo- 
lander  There  were  other  hopeful  peeps. 
Wayward  nymph  Paris  Hilton  showed  up 
at  a  party  in  a  see-through  dress— as  sure 
a  sign  that  nightlife  was  returning  to  nor- 
mal, noted  "Page  Six"  editor  Richard  John- 
son of  the  New  York  Post,  as  "the  first  robin 
of  spring."  The  consensus  that  the  fun  ma- 
chine had  barely  skipped  a  beat  was  made 
official  by  a  front-page  headline  in  The 


decade,  or  conk  out  before  the  finish  linj 
The  world  didn't  switch  from  gray  flannl 
to  mod  paisley  the  moment  Eisenhowj 
left  the  White  House;  the  50s  ended  wi[ 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy 
1963  and  the  hormonal  dam-burst  of  Bel 
tlemania  a  year  later.  The  countercultut  j 
60s  also  overstayed,  a  magical  mystery  to  f 
that  gothed  into  a  death  trip  in  1969  wi 
Altamont  and  the  Manson-gang  murdei 
stared  down  the  gun  barrel  with  the  ki  I 
ings  at  Kent  State  in  1970,  devoured  il 
own  with  the  overdose  deaths  of  Jar  I 
Joplin,  Jimi  Hendrix,  and  Jim  Morrisd 
(a  triple  whammy),  and  was  laid  to  rest 
the  Watergate  summer  of  1973,  the  actu| 
start-up  of  the  70s. 

Unlike  the  60s,  the  90s  didn't  get  a  siil 
ilar  chance  to  age  ungracefully— with  oi  I 


Hillary  Clinton's  televised  fidgets  during  President 

Bush's  speech  on  terrorism— her  chatting  with 

Chuck  Schumer  as  if  they  were  kids  in  the  back  of  the 

class— didn't  make  for  a  ships-prow  profile  in  gravitas. 


POWER  COUPLE:  Senators  Schumer  and  Clinton  of  New  York  at  President  Bush's  address  to  Congress,  September  20,  2001. 
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of  the  missing  became  a  mute  chorus  in 
newspaper  spreads  and  the  mosaic  of  fly- 
ers blanketing  Union  Square  in  Manhat- 
tan, the  entertainment  industry  went  into 
play  defense.  Movies  with  terrorist  themes 
were  shelved,  TV  episodes  postponed,  of- 
fensive magazine  covers  pulled.  Snappy 
lists  were  compiled  as  to  what  was  now  in 
and  out:  Norman  Rockwell,  Bruce  Spring- 
steen, work  boots,  and  Soldier  of  Fortune, 
in;  James  Cameron,  Eminem,  stiletto  heels, 
and  Fortune,  out.  The  editor  of  this  mag- 
azine found  himself  in  a  tiff  over  whether 
irony  was  dead  or  a  needed  antidote  to 
the  prevailing  funk.  (Jedediah  Purdy,  the 
young  sparrow  who  had  taken  a  pious 
stand  against  Seinfeld  in  his  book.  For  Com- 
mon Things,  reversed  gear  and  came  out 
in  favor  of  irony,  though  he  seems  inca- 
pable of  practicing  it  himself)  Although 
the  all-news  channels  kept  us  in  a  chronic 
state  of  alert  with  crawl  lines  about  an- 
thrax and  military  buildup,  a  fetal  crouch 
is  hard  to  maintain.  The  hunkering-down 
began  to  lift.  Ball  teams  took  the  fields. 
Wall  Street  rallied  from  its  lows,  and  show- 
biz re-established  forward  motion.  David 
Letterman  went  back  on  the  air  and  (ap- 
parently not  having  gotten  Purdy 's  memo 
on  irony)  played  it  straight,  revealing  a 
shaken,  plainspoken  vulnerability  and  em- 

I     VANITY     FAIR 


New  York  Times  of  October  4:  in  little 

TIME,  POP  CULTURE  IS  ALMOST  BACK  TO 
NORMAL. 

I  think  we're  bluffing  ourselves,  engag- 
ing in  an  elaborate  pantomime.  Yes,  prime 
time  has  resumed  its  regular  schedule,  par- 
tisan spats  have  returned  to  politics,  Chris 
Matthews's  mouth  continues  to  mow  down 
jaywalkers.  That's  surface  noise.  Even  if 
we're  spared  further  nightmarish  "spectac- 
ulars," the  specter  of  nuclear  winter  broad- 
cast worldwide  by  the  smoking  clouds 
from  those  stricken  towers  isn't  going  to  be 
escorted  back  into  Pandora's  box  through 
some  concerted  exercise  in  denial.  It's  too 
early  to  trace  the  shape  of  things  to  come. 
Since  September  11  human  character  has 
deepened  and  broadened  in  uncharted  di- 
rections. Easier  to  distinguish  are  the  things 
that  are  gone,  the  concepts  and  cultural 
laggards  that  in  a  sudden  flash  are  over, 
defunct,  done.  Such  as: 

THE  90S 

The  Zeitgeist  of  a  decade— its  assump- 
tions, political  climate,  design  elements, 
status  symbols,  slang,  and  overall  jizz 
(clothing,  hairstyles,  even  the  way  people 
carry  their  bodies:  each  postwar  era  seems 
to  have  its  distinctive  slouch)— never  comes 
to  a  neat  stop.  It  can  dawdle  into  the  next 


swift  yank,  September  11  pulled  the  ph 
on  everything  the  decade  represented.  Tl 
bravura  of  the  90s  was  already  draggin 
Dow  36,000  had  become  a  hazy  mirag 
the  skid  in  the  nasdaq  dumped  form 
dot-com  wizards  back  home  to  the  subui 
("Son,  try  not  to  play  your  music  tc 
loud"),  luxury  cars  of  snooty  deadbea 
were  repo'd  in  Silicon  Valley,  business  ma 
azines  lost  their  ad  bloat  and  halleluj; 
spirit.  But  there  was  still  the  resilient  ho; 
that  the  downturn  was  temporary,  a  Ion 
overdue  inventory  correction— a  colon  | 
that  would  unclog  inefficiencies  and  resto^ 
a  robust  shine  to  the  economy  and  the  i{Vi 
nancial  markets.  In  a  few  hours,  though 
switched  from  revival  to  survival.  Inves 
ment  magazines  whose  every  other  issi 
had  exhorted  their  readers  to  RETi: 
RICH— always  the  same  enticing  photo  p 
happy  codgers  on  the  golf  course,  bon 
white  lounge  chairs  in  a  beach  paradis 
champagne  toasts  on  the  cruise-ship  pror 
enade  deck  (the  siesta  finale  of  the  Ame; 
can  Dream)— adopted  a  bunker  mentali 
as  soon  as  they  went  back  to  press. 

Billions  of  dollars  were  lost  in  the  a 
tacks,  and  a  trillion  or  so  more  vanished 
the  value  of  stocks,  but  the  greater  bio 
was  to  money's  magical  properties-i 
illusory  force  field.  In  the  90s  the  U. 
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economy  stood  sovereign,  unassailable,  an 
island  fortress  unfazed  as  emerging  mar- 
kets sank  and  Japan  bled  slowly  on  the 
horizon.  Globalization  spread  the  gospel 
that  not  only  was  our  way  the  best  way,  it 
was  the  only  way,  unless  you  wanted  to 
spend  the  next  century  stirring  pots  in  tin 
shacks  while  the  rest  of  the  world  browsed 
at  Tiffany's.  The  speed  with  which  the  econ- 
omy dominoed  after  the  terrorist  attacks 
exposed  how  delicate  our  immune  system 
was.  One  strategic  sucker  punch  was  enough 
to  make  everything  buckle.  Gaudy  excesses 
we  took  for  granted  before  the  attacks— 
McMansions  gobbling  up  every  available 
inch  of  lot  space,  buffalo  herds  of  S.U.V.'s 
stampeding  the  Hamptons,  gangsta-rap 
videos  pimping  enough  honeyed  flesh  and 
gold  finery  to  gag  Bob  Guccione,  C.E.O.'s 


P 


for  himself,  as  Jimmy  Carter  did,  Clinton 
now  seems  hangdog,  extraneous.  Hillary 
Clinton,  heiress  apparent  to  the  Democrat- 
ic nod,  has  undergone  similar  shrinkage. 
Her  televised  fidgets  during  Bush's  speech 
on  terrorism— her  chatting  with  Chuck 
Schumer  as  if  they  were  two  kids  in  the 
back  of  class,  and  her  underwhelmed  fa- 
cial reactions— didn't  make  for  a  ship's- 
prow  profile  in  gravitas.  (Still,  she  didn't 
deserve  getting  booed  at  the  all-star  "Con- 
cert for  New  York  City"  in  October— that 
was  unseemly.) 

As  the  Clintons  slip  down  the  charts  on 
the  most-wanted  list,  their  bounty  hunters 
have  been  booted  into  early  retirement,  too. 
Hardest  hit  are  the  femme  Nikitas  who 
practiced  their  marksmanship  on  Bill  Clin- 
ton during  the  Monica  scandal  and  retook 


The  saga  of  group  sacrifice  that  took  place  in 
the  recovery  efforts  will  not  shatter  the  mirrored 

disco  ball  inside  most  narcissists'  heads,  but  it 
will  make  narcissism  less  tasty  as  a  career  option. 


Islamic  countries,  kill  their  leaders,  and  cc 
vert  their  people  to  Christianity  . . .  the  kii 
of  talk  that  might  just  rub  some  Muslir 
the  wrong  way.  When  Coulter  did  a  follo- 
up  column  suggesting  extra  passport  chec  ; 
for  "suspicious-looking  swarthy  males,"  1 
was  too  much  for  National  Review  Onlin 
which  refused  to  run  it.  She  in  turn  attack* 
its  editors  as  "girly-boys."  She's  about  oi 
sound  bite  away  from  self-immolation. 

Olson  and  Coulter  were  two  of  B 
Maher's  fave  guests  on  Politically  Incorre  i 
(Olson  was  ffying  to  Los  Angeles  to  do  tl 
show  when  her  plane  was  hijacked— Mah 
kept  her  chair  empty  the  next  week  in  tri 
ute),  a  show  that's  become  a  leper  coloi 
since  September  11.  After  Maher's  cor 
ments  about  the  relative  cowardice  of  te  | 
rorist  hijackers  versus  the  U.S.  military  i  : 


* 


TOO  PUFFED  UP?  Sean  "Puffy"  Combs  and  his  manservant  in  Saint-Tropez,  July  27,  2001. 


striking  superhero  poses  in  front  of  their 
private  jets— now  look  like  so  much  delud- 
ed showboating,  a  victory  dance  done  on 
ground  opening  at  our  feet.  September  11 
was  the  last  gasp  of  the  second  Gilded  Age. 
h  was  also  the  true  inauguration  of  the 
Bush  era.  In  the  early  months  of  the  Bush 
administration,  when  George  W.  was  suf- 
fering vapor  lock  in  press  conferences  and 
fracturing  syllables  as  if  trying  to  invent 
new  Scrabble  words,  many  rqissed  Bill 
Clinton's  fluent  eloquence,  supple  knowl- 
edge of  policy-wonk  detail,  silver-flecked 
charisma,  and  ability  to  make  an  en- 
trance—that Elvis  swagger  that  put  the 
presidential  seal  on  priapism.  By  compari- 
son, Bush  looked  like  a  pod  person,  a  sim- 
ulation pretending  to  be  president.  After 
the  panic  disarray  of  the  first  day  or  so. 
Bush  filled  out  his  suit,  finding  his  proper 
cadence  and  downfield  range,  and  carry- 
ing himself  uncannily  like  Johnny  Carson; 
circumstances  relieved  him  of  the  burden 
of  competing  with  Clinton's  oratorical 
prowess— clarion  as  his  speech  before  both 
houses  of  Congress  was,  Americans  and 
allies  understood  that  a  gift  for  gab  wasn't 
going  to  get  us  out  of  this  mess.  Once 
Bush  owned  center  stage,  Clinton-comes- 
to-Harlem  was  reduced  to  a  sideshow.  Un- 
able thus  far  to  craft  a  postpresidential  role 


the  airwaves  to  hunt  and  apprehend  Gary 
Condit.  This  sorority  of  former  prosecutors 
and  columnists— all  of  them  blondies— 
was  convened  almost  nightly  by  CNN's 
Larry  King  to  do  Rorschach  tests  of  Con- 
dit's  dirty  laundry,  mind-read  the  motives 
of  Chandra  Levy,  and  use  the  scandal  as  a 
punching  bag  to  get  in  extra  licks  at  Clin- 
ton. (Condit,  a  fellow  Democrat  with  a 
hands-on  approach  to  mentoring  interns, 
was  immediately  cast  as  Bubba  in  a  flat- 
top, his  carefully  parsed  evasions  tagged 
as  "pulling  a  Chnton.")  Once  the  terrorist 
attacks  plunged  Gary  Condit  through  the 
trapdoor  of  public  attention,  the  posse 
went  with  him.  One  of  King's  regulars, 
Barbara  Olson,  the  author  of  Hell  to  Pay 
and  one  of  the  nastiest  players  in  the  Mon- 
ica saga,  perished  on  the  flight  that  crashed 
into  the  Pentagon,  behaving  bravely  and 
clearheadedly  in  chaotic,  tragic  circum- 
stances. (It's  unfortunate  that  her  final  act 
of  grace  under  pressure  may  be  sullied  by 
the  posthumous  publication  of  77;e  Final 
Days,  another  rip  job  of  the  Clintons  and 
rumored  to  contain  all  her  most  unattrac- 
tive traits  as  a  political  hobgoblinizer.)  Ann 
Coulter,  the  suicide  blonde  of  Clinton-haters, 
was  86 'd  by  the  more  sentient  members  of 
the  vast  right-wing  conspiracy  after  a  col- 
umn in  which  she  urged  the  West  to  invade 


curred  the  fury  of  talk  radio,  conservati\ 
headhunters,  and  Press  Secretary  Ari  Fk 
scher  (who  issued  an  ominous  repriman 
about  the  need  for  all  Americans  to  "watc ' 
what  they  say"),  sponsors  and  ABC  affil 
ates  did  a  chicken  run,  withdrawing  the 
support.  So  far,  the  network  has  decline 
to  cave,  which  is  to  its  credit:  on  principl 
Maher  needs  and  deserves  to  be  defenci' 
ed.  (As  always  with  him,  the  problem  wasn 
the  content  of  his  remarks,  but  his  scathin 
tone— he  delivers  every  opinion  like  a  slap 
However,  Politically  Incorrect  itself  has  bi 
come  a  practice  range  for  small-caliber  icoi 
oclasts,  as  stale  a  hangover  of  the  Clinto  i 
90s  as  the  Condit  panels.  Its  mission,  to( 
is  past.  The  politics  of  personal  destructio  \ 
look  like  a  puppet  show  once  the  realitie 
of  genuine  destruction  take  precedence. 

THE  IMPERIAL  CITY 

In  30s  films,  the  skyscraper  was  th 
cathedral  of  capitalism,  a  virile  toter 
pole  symbolizing  progress,  striving  wil 
and  soaring  aspiration.  No  city  seeme- 
quite  world-class  unless  its  glass  tower 
could  be  seen  for  miles.  The  suicide  leap 
in  those  films  were  individual  tragedies  an^ 
lamentable  lapses,  human  fallout  from  th 
crash  of  1929.  The  doomed  jumps  from  th 
World  Trade  Center  were  a  group  traged; 
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t  a  single  life  choosing  its  fate  but  multi- 
;  acts  of  desperation.  And  unlike  in  the 
s  films,  where  the  skyscrapers  them- 
Ives  remained  standing,  indifferent  and 
pervious  to  the  drama  unfolding  outside 
;ir  opaque  windows,  here  the  buildings 
;mselves  toppled,  like  beheaded  colossi 
slain  sympathy.  We  couldn't  draw  false 
mfort  from  conning  ourselves  that  myr- 
1  lives  come  and  go  but  beacon  land- 
irks  remain  and  the  urban  anthill  picks 
where  it  left  off,  each  person  a  dot  in 
;  teeming  data  stream.  Nor  could  we 
lore  the  portent  of  towers  representing 
»bal  commerce  and  finance  collapsing, 
nsumed  in  their  own  smoke— a  stock- 
irket  crash  made  manifest. 
The  recovery  effort  had  scarcely  begun 
fore  there  was  talk  of  rebuilding  the 


from  Manhattan  one  day  a  week  was  an- 
ticipated by  Goodman  in  his  1947  book, 
Comnninitas.  a  collaboration  with  his  ar- 
chitect brother,  Percival.  Goodman's  genius 
as  a  social  thinker  is  ripe  for  re-discovery.) 
The  shapes  of  buildings  may  also  adapt 
to  the  chastening  in  public  mood.  Sharp 
angles  accent  pointy  differences,  clean 
boundaries.  Curves  bind  and  convey  flow. 
Humbled,  the  masculine  skyline  may  take 
on  a  more  maternal  silhouette. 

NARCISSISM 

Narcissism  is  as  old  as  Greek  myth  and 
is  the  national  pastime  in  a  country 
with  a  camcorder  protruding  from 
every  forehead.  (Welcome  to  my  Web  site— 
and  watch  me  watch  myself )  The  saga  of 
group  sacrifice  that  took  place  in  the  re- 


NOSTALGIA 

Our  nerves  need  respite  from  the 
jump-cut  discontinuities  of  the  news, 
but  nostalgia  isn't  the  answer.  Even 
before  September  11,  The  Daily  Show, 
hosted  by  Jon  Stewart,  warned  that  we 
were  approaching  the  "nostalgia  vortex." 
Pop  culture  had  ransacked  so  much  of  the 
past  that  it  was  forced  to  raid  the  future 
for  nostalgia,  creating  a  potential  rupture 
in  the  space-time  continuum  that  could 
send  everything  spinning  into  a  black  hole. 
When  the  present  is  so  fraught  and  the  fu- 
ture appears  to  dangle  on  a  loose  hinge, 
nostalgia  is  no  longer  an  innocent  indul- 
gence but  a  dangerous  distraction,  like 
driving  with  one's  eyes  on  the  rearview 
mirror.  The  only  past  that  signifies  for  the 
moment  is  the  usable  past,  the  music,  art. 


The  real-life  horrors  of  September  II  were  more 

lallucinatory  and  mind-saturating  than  anythinc 

nd  in  the  annals  of  shock  art,  arousing  profounc 

emotions,  not  just  psychoneural  reactions. 


PE  ON  A  TROPE:  La  Nona  Ora  (The  Ninth  Hour),  an  installation  by  Italian  artist  Maurizio  Cattelan,  features  a  wax  effigy  of  Pope  John  Paul  II. 


irid  Trade  Center,  perhaps  even  putting 
a  skyscraper  that  would  be  higher, 
inder,  better  designed  to  withstand  as- 
ilt.  Madness.  Who  would  want  to  bank- 
I  this  superstructure?  What  company 
municipal  corporation  would  want  to 
e  offices  on  high  floors  and  make  its  em- 
yees  hostages  to  fortune— sitting  ducks? 
ver  moguls  and  corporations  probably 
y  share  Donald  Trump's  desire  to  peg 
■  ego  and  logo  on  the  skyline,  as  if  he 
e  Frank  Sinatra  hanging  up  his  trench 
't.  No,  monumentalism  has  lost  its  in- 
■ational  hold,  its  upward  thrust.  With 
:  iemise  comes  the  slow  leak  of  massi- 
ii;tion,  the  mandate  to  pack  and  stack 
nany  cubicles  into  as  tight  a  container 
--'ossible.  Just  as  the  terrorist  networks 
iljk  in  horizontal  cells  and  fluid  neck- 
i'S.  making  disruption  of  them  difficult, 
Reaction  to  their  threat  will  also,  I  think, 
i'i)me  lateral,  mobile,  anti-hierarchical. 
-);s  will  deconcentrate,  disperse  their 
rjgies,  resources,  and  personnel.  City 
'Iners  and  urban  thinkers  may  re-visit 
h  Utopian  ideas  floated  by  Paul  Good- 
n  and,  later,  by  Norman  Mailer  in  his 
9  mayoral  campaign,  which  sought  to 
«"',<  down  the  prison  blocks  of  urban 
'I'ation  into  manageable,  organic  units. 
^''ler's  platform  proposal  to  ban  cars 


covery  efforts  will  n6t  shatter  the  mirrored 
disco  ball  inside  most  narcissists'  heads, 
but  it  will  make  narcissism  less  tasty  as  a 
career  option.  As  'T'  gives  way  to  "we," 
personal-memoir  writers,  performance  art- 
ists, and  drama  queens  clutching  the  drapes 
will  find  it  harder  to  get  a  receptive  hear- 
ing for  their  pain  demonstrations.  {The 
Vagina  Monologues  may  have  to  pull  up  its 
panties.)  Celebrities— the  narcissists  other 
narcissists  look  up  to— have  also  caught  a 
chill.  It's  instructive  that  one  of  David  Let- 
terman's  first  jokes  upon  returning  was  that 
in  order  to  jump  on  the  patriotic  band- 
wagon Puff  Daddy  was  changing  his  name 
to  P.  Doodle  Dandy.  A  lot  of  celebrities  are 
going  to  have  to  undergo  the  hidden  an- 
guish of  getting  over  themselves. 

After  September  11,  all  forms  of  brag- 
gadocio and  self-congratulation  became 
gauche.  A  stoic,  trained  devotion  to  duty, 
epitomized  by  Rudy  Giuliani  and  the  uni- 
formed bodhisattvas  of  the  fire,  police,  and 
recovery  crews,  resonated  better  than  the 
bombs-bursting-in-air  salvos  of  Bill  O'Reil- 
ly or  the  bluster  of  the  Reverend  Al  Sharp- 
ton,  who  claimed  that  Bozo  the  Clown 
could  have  unified  (he  city.  It's  the  imagery 
of  September  1!  and  the  scenes  of  demol- 
ishment  we'll  (eiricmbcr,  not  funeral  ora- 
tions or  poiitital  jiddrcsses. 


i 
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poetry,  and  prose  born  in  earlier  lights-out 
episodes  in  history,  works  that  can  help 
teach  us  how  to  suffer  and  cope,  such  as 
W.  H.  Auden's  widely  quoted  "September 
1,  1939,"  Louis  MacNeice's  "Autumn  Jour- 
nal," George  Orwell's  "London  Letters," 
the  films  of  Powell  and  Pressburger  (par- 
ticularly A  Canterbury  Tale),  and  Brahms's 
German  Requiem  (although  Talking  Heads' 
"Life  During  Wartime"  also  gains  perti- 
nence). Despite  their  nostalgic  pull,  the 
songbook  of  American  standards  that 
came  out  of  WW  II  and  the  postwar  peri- 
od also  shines  a  lamp  forward.  They  have 
an  ensemble  cohesion,  cylinder  action, 
precise  workmanship,  and  brassy  flourish 
that  fit  the  mood  of  a  country  roused  out 
of  its  private  reveries  and  confronting  a 
collective  fate. 

SHOCK  ART 

Shock  art  was  already  suffering  a 
shortage  of  surefire  off'enders.  It  had 
grubbed  to  the  bottom  of  its  bag  of 
sick  tricks.  The  Pope  shattered  on  the 
floor?  Been  done.  Rotting  carcasses?  Step 
right  up  and  greet  the  worms.  Giant,  frolic- 
some turds?  Gilbert  and  George  got  it  cov- 
ered, babe.  Mondo-bondo  sadomasochism? 
Pale  skin  always  looks  so  aglow  against 
black  leather.  A  tape  loop  of  an  infant's 
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ns  blasting  through  loudspeakers?  I 
le  security  guard.  One  index  of  the 
d  adolescent  imagination  at  play  in 
llery  scene  is  the  wide  menu  of  abus- 
nmitted  against  Barbie  dolls,  which 
jeen  burned  and  melted,  mutilated, 
ied  in  X-rated  tableaux,  turning  Bar- 
>eam  House  into  a  porn  set.  The 
d  purpose  may  be  to  subvert  Barbie's 
as  an  icon  of  female  objectification 
boobs),  but  so  much  negative  inge- 
avished  on  a  diminutive  plastic  figure 
't  suggest  the  keenest  sense  of  priori- 
■rom  the  sliced  eyeball  in  Un  Chien 
ou  to  the  dead-baby  aesthetics  of  Ben- 
ads,  the  rationale  for  shock  effects 
t  the  indoctrinated  zombies  of  the 
rn  age  (that's  you  and  me,  never  the 
need  to  be  snapped  out  of  our  som- 
ulistic  trance.  A  graphic  jolt  knocks 
ize  from  our  eyes  and  penetrates  our 
lioned  responses  and  preconceptions, 
;  an  express  route  to  the  unconscious, 
the  wooziness  wears  off,  we're  newly 
ized,  stingingly  aware,  or  so  the  theo- 
;s.  (The  farmer  may  hit  the  mule  with 
-by-four  to  get  his  attention,  but  he 
't  pretend  it'll  be  a  more  enlightened 
for  it.)  Since  everything  from  televi- 
ommercials  to  some  junkie  band's  lat- 
TV  video  has  joined  in  to  machine- 
iewers  with  violent,  profane  spaghetti 
;s  and  morgue  shots,  shock  artists 
dad  to  keep  upping  the  ante  to  goad 
:sponses. 

ey  needn't  bother  anymore.  The  real- 
irrors  of  September  11  were  more  hal- 
itory  and  mind-saturating  than  any- 
I  found  in  the  annals  of  shock  art, 
ng  profound  emotions,  not  just  psy- 
ural  reactions.  Adopting  nihilism  as 
tude  never  looks  more  like  slumming 
does  after  an  explosion  of  nihilism 
raw.  (Dadaism  wanted  to  fire  a  gun 
crowd— Dadaists  thought  small.) 
1  is  not  to  say  avant-garde  kitsch 
icate  the  premises.  Aiiforum  has  to 
e  something  between  ads.  But  audi- 
are  going  to  be  less  inclined  to  find 
;e  and  sacrilege  and  toying  with  evil 
zingly  bold  or,  worse,  cute.  It  isn't 
ople  crave  uplift  as  much  as  they 
rant  decadence  to  be  art's  only  port 
Given  the  crimes  and  cruelties  exe- 
ly  the  Taliban  in  the  name  of  Islam, 
0  wonders  how  long  artists  can  con- 
portray  Christianity  in  general  and 
tholic  Church  in  particular  as  the 
ig  source  of  all  repression,  supersti- 
id  dogma.  It's  been  open  season 
Virgin  Mary  for  so  long,  you'd  think 
Away-in-the-Manger  Barbie, 
over;  Shock  art's  moron  cousin. 
Lit,  throw-up  comedy.  Susceptible 
led  to  justify  their  juvenile  tastes  by 
irough  the  litter  box  of  films  by  the 


Farrelly  brothers  and  their  imitators  to  find 
droppings  they  could  bronze  as  "Rabe- 
laisian" or  "Chaucerian,"  but  bathroom 
humor  was  only  part  of  the  dumb-down. 
The  movies  appealed  mostly  to  MTV- 
addicted  young  white  males,  the  pranks  a 
series  of  practical  jokes  at  the  expense  of 
oddballs  and  outcasts  who  were  often 
weak,  defenseless,  even  disabled— the  sort 
of  people  tormented  in  school.  Some  of 
the  worst  practical  jokes  and  sight  gags  in- 
volved animals,  the  weakest  targets  of  them 
all.  (The  TV  ads  for  Very  Bad  Things  fea- 
tured a  dog  whose  leg  had  been  amputated 
as  part  of  the  film's  dark  slapstick.)  The 
flops  of  Tomcats,  Say  It  Isn't  So,  and  Freddy 
Got  Fingered  indicated  audiences  had  got- 
ten their  colostomy-bag  fill,  but  Hollywood 
has  a  hard  time  breaking  bad  habits,  other- 
wise they  wouldn't  keep  flogging  Freddie 
Prinze  Jr.  movies.  However,  MTV  has  ma- 
tured since  the  terrorist  assaults,  holding 
serious  discussions  about  fear  and  preju- 
dice, and  its  young  male  viewers  (unless 
they're  real  boneheads)  no  longer  feel  in- 
vincible. Hollywood  may  ignore  the  virtue- 
crats,  but  V..I.'s— them  they  heed. 

FASHION 

Fashion's  been  over,  not  as  a  business 
or  a  pictorial  romp  down  the  runway 
but  as  a  creative  force  and  sophisticat- 
ed ideal.  Purveying  everything  from  hero- 
in chic  to  anal-porn  cheek,  the  trashier, 
trendier  designers  have  kissed  off  elegance 
to  run  with  the  jaded  tattooed.  (Fashion's 
also  been  whirlpooling  in  the  nostalgia 
vortex,  recycling  the  Belle  Epoque,  the 
Pink  Panther  look,  and  the  Madonna  80s 
at  tedious  intervals.)  Ballet  is  woman,  Bal- 
anchine  proclaimed;  so  is  fashion,  though 
you  wouldn't  know  it  from  the  androgy- 
nous droop  that  prevails  in  the  fashion 
pages.  Fashion  has  become  extravagantly 
bored  with  itself  which  is  both  its  down- 
fall and  possible  salvation.  Like  everyone 
else,  creative  people  are  experiencing  gnaw- 
ing emotions  and  spooking  themselves 
sick  with  worst-case  scenarios,  but  the  one 
thing  absolutely  nobody  is  now  is  bored. 
Boredom  is  an  unafFordable  luxury  when 
a  time  bomb  ticks  in  every  anthrax  spore, 
and  the  end  of  boredom  is  the  birth  of  a 
fresh  engagement  with  the  world.  When 
nothing  can  be  taken  for  granted,  every 
situation  and  scene  seems  charged -sharp- 
ened—with  new  vitalities.  We're  younger 
than  we  were  before  September  11  because 
our  fears  and  desires  are  more  transparent, 
closer  to  the  intimate,  unguarded  surface. 
Bad  dreams  make  children  of  us  all,  and 
in  dreams,  Delmore  Schwartz  reminded 
us,  begin  respoi'sibilities. 

Terrorists  are  trying  to  tear  down  the 
future  because  ihey  know  America  owns 
it.  We  still  do.  if''  cn-s.  U 
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y  God.  we're  at  war.  I  went  out  to 


lunch  in  Connecticut  on  Sunday.  October  7,  and  when  I 
got  baci<  to  the  house  there  were  four  messages  on  my 
machine  telHng  me.  Quick,  iiini  on  the  television!  On  the 
screen  was  Osama  bin  Laden,  holding  a  microphone  and 
spewing  vileness  and  hatred  into  it,  thanking  Allah  for  de- 
stroying Americas  greatest  buildings  and  sending  fear  to 
our  country.  He  is  truly  terrifying.  I  was  amazed  that  at 
least  24  of  his  relatives  had  been  in  the  United  States- 
some  were  students,  some  visitors,  one  was  a  downtown 
New  York  party  girl— around  the  time  of  the  terrorist  at- 
tacks. Even  if  Osama  bin  Laden's  family  has  disowned 
him.  I  didn't  like  the  idea  that  many  of  them  were  here 


Reversals  of  Fortune 


Beginning  with  cheers  for  Rudy  Giuliani  on 
social  New  York's  first  big  night  out  after 
the  disaster  and  ending  with  Sid  Bass's  financia  | 
difficulties,  the  author's  month  brought  fresh 
ripples  to  the  Edmond  Safra  story 
and  a  new  look  at  the  former  First  Lady 
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and  were  allowed  to  fly  out  on  a  commercial-size  private  jet  to 
Saudi  Arabia  after  5,000  people  had  died.  And  then  came  the 
anthrax  scares  to  further  unnerve  our  nervous  nation. 

Every  one  of  New  York's  mayoral  candidates  has  looked 
second-echelon  to  me  compared  with  Rudy  Giuliani,  whose 
weeks  in  the  job  are  numbered.  The  Reverend  Al  Sharpton, 
one  of  the  city's  most  divisive  figures,  said  that  "even  Bozo"  could 
have  united  the  city  under  the  circumstances,  but  he  was  wrong. 
Life  is  so  fascinating.  Before  September  11,  when  Giuliani  rose  to 
the  fullness  of  his  being,  he  had  been  gossip-column  fodder  for 
months  on  end  because  of  his  romantic  relationship  with  Judi 
Nathan— who  was  having  troubles  of  her  own 
with  her  ex  over  custody 
of  their  daughter— while  he 
was  still  married  to  Donna 
Hanover,  the  mother  of  his 
two  children,  who  last  year 
appeared  Ofi"  Broadway  in 
Eve  Ensler's  The  Vagina 
Monologues,  to  the  mayor's 
distress.  Nathan  wasn't  al- 
lowed in  Gracie  Mansion, 
so  Giuliani  moved  out  and 
took  refuge  with  two  gay 
friends  until  he  gets  settled 
again.  Hanover  stayed.  One 
night  I  was  at  a  dinner  party 
with  some  important  people, 
and  the  hostess  went  around 
the  table  to  ask  each  of  us  if 
we  were  on  Rudy's  or  Don- 
na's side  in  the  marital 
split.  That  was  when  Giu- 
liani was  having  radiation 
treatments  for  prostate 
cancer.  I  should  interject 
here  that  I  got  on  Giu- 
liani's bandwagon  long  be- 
fore the  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter tragedy.  When  1  had 
prostate  cancer  and  was 
having  problems  with  the 
radiation,  the  mayor  called 
me  at  my  apartment  to  dis- 
cuss my  condition.  He  was 
three  months  ahead  of  me 
in  his  treatments,  and  he 


special  event  since  the  tragedy,  and  at  every  place  setting  wa 
red-white-and-blue  ribbon  to  pin  on.  The  attack  was  the  only  t 
ic  of  conversation:  Where  were  you?  Wasn't  it  awful  about  Be 
Berenson?  Two  Saudi  princes  in  my  son's  class  in  boarding  sch 
were  picked  up  by  a  limousine  and  chauffeur  on  September  9,  , ; 
days  before  the  attack,  and  have  not  been  heard  of  since.  My  ' 
daughter-in-law  whispered  to  me  that  the  brother  of  my  gra  • 
daughter's  favorite  baby-sitter  was  among  the  missing. 

"Who's  that  lady  in  the  black-and-white  dress  at  the  n,! 
table?"  I  asked  the  woman  to  my  left. 

"That's  Judi  Nathan,"  she  replied.  Only  two  weeks  before, 
mayor's  girlfriend  had  been  a  constant  figure  in  the  tabloids.  N  j 

everything  was  different.  J  | 
then  Giuliani  entered,  ann 
have  rarely  heard  such  seres  ij 
ing,  applauding,  and  cheeri  J 
He  had  the  fire  commissioi|| 
with  him.  He  spoke  very  m  i 
ingly,  and  the  place  went  w  i 
Then  the  mayor's  great  frie  ] 
Placido  Domingo,  who  is  j 
avid  a  Yankees  fan  as 
mayor  is,  sang  "God  Bl  ■ 
America"  and  brought  t-,| 
crowd  to  tears. 
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RUDY  AND 
JUDI 

Mayor  Giuliani 
and  Judi 
Nathan,  right, 
were  honored 
guests  at  the 
New  Yorkers  for 
Children  benefit 
chaired  by, 
obove,  Oscar 
de  la  Renta, 
Anna  Wintour, 
J.  Shelby  Bryan, 
and  Sarah 
Jessica  Parker. 


n  1999,  when  I  was  c 
ering  the  impeachraij   ^^j 
of  President  Clinton  u 
this  magazine,  I  wrote  ab(  J 
the  appalling  manners  j 
Congressman  Tom  DeLay  duri 
Clinton's  State  of  the  Union  speed  |v, 
reported  the  smirk  on  his  face  a; 
the  fact  that  he  didn't  stand  when  kjij , 
president  entered  the  chamber.  W  | 
fair's  fair.  I  have  stuck  by  Hillary  G  |    jm^ 
ton  through  thick  and  thin,  desp 
the  consternation  this  caused  seve 
of  my  friends.  But  she  lost  me  on  Si  ij  j| 
tember  20  with  her  appalling  manni   jl 
during  President  Bush's  magnificij     • 
speech  to  Congress  and  the  natic  j  L 
What  was  her  problem?  She  lookjt   ' 
mad  and  mean,  with  a  scowl  on  I  >  A 
face  and  a  hard  glint  in  her  eye.  ? 
hand-clapping  was  tepid,  and  it  ; 
peared  that  she  wasn't  even  listeni  j 


*i 


Giuliani  entered,  and  I  have  rarely  heard  such  cheering 
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brought  me  a  lot  of  solace.  He  told  me  how  long  it  would  take  the 
radiation  to  leave  my  system.  And  I  didn't  even  know  the  man. 
That  was  one  of  the  nicest  calls  I've  ever  received. 

One  week  after  the  attack,  I  went  to  a  very  fancy  charity  event 
at  Cipriani  42nd  Street.  I'd  felt  guilty  about  going  out  and  kept 
hoping  the  party  would  be  canceled,  but  it  wasn't,  because  the 
mayor  had  asked  the  hosts  to  go  ahead  with  it.  He  wanted  New 
Yorkers  to  resume  their  normal  lives.  The  event  was  for  New 
Yorkers  for  Children,  which  benefits  foster  and  needy  children  in 
the  city,  and  Giuliani  had  been  booked  long  in  advance  to  speak. 
The  chairs  were  Oscar  de  la  Renta,  the  fashion  designer,  Sarah 
Jessica  Parker,  of  Sex  and  the  City,  Anna  Wmtour,  the  editor  in 
chief  of  Vogue,  and  Wmtour's  financier  beau,  J.  Shelby  Bryan.  The 
guests  were  of  equally  high  caliber.  It  was  everyone's  first  big 

I     VANITY     FAIR 


to  the  speech.  It  seemed  selfish  of  her  to  be  caught  up  in  her  o\ 
concerns  during  one  of  the  most  united  moments  in  the  historyu 
our  country.  I  realized  that  night  that  this  new  president  h 
strength,  zeal,  and  star  power.  The  government  was  swept  away, 
patriotic  fervor,  but  Hillary  was  pissed  off,  about  what  we'll  ne\ 
know.  How  strange,  I  thought,  the  second  time  the  camera  cut  | 
her,  that  a  person  who  had  lived  in  the  public  eye  as  the  First  La>|l 
for  eight  years  could  allow  herself  to  be  caught  in  that  mood,      j 

All  you  followers  of  the  Safra  case  in  Monte  Carlo  may  ^ 
member  I  said  in  my  diary  the  month  before  last  that  i 
lawyer  representing  Joseph  and  Moise  Safra— sworn  ei  , 
mies  of  their  late  brother's  widow,  Lily— had  appeared  on  the  lej  | 
scene.  He  didn't  have  much  to  say  in  the  courtroom  at  that  per  i 
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he  later  told  one  of  the  other  lawyers  that  there  might  be  a 
nbshell  in  August,  or  words  to  that  effect.  Nothing  untoward 
pened  in  August  that  I  know  about,  but  the  lawyer,  whose 
le  is  Philippe  Lemaire.  went  before  an  appellate  court  in  Sep- 
ber.  According  to  a  person  who  was  present,  Lemaire  lashed 
"with  some  extremely  grave  complaints  against  the  investigat- 
magistrate  and  the  fairness  of  the  investigation."  He  listed  sub- 
s  he  felt  should  be  further  investigated,  including  the  nature  of 
gases  that  were  produced  by  the  fire  that  took  Safras  life;  the 
;  of  extinguishing  equipment  used;  the  role  of  the  rescue  ser- 
;s;  the  payments  alleged  to  have  been  made 
Lily  Safra  to  the  nurses;  the  marks  on  the 
ly  of  Vivian  Torrente,  the  nurse  of  Safra's 
)  died  with  him;  the  record  of  the  tele- 
ine  calls  made  on  the  night  of  the  tragedy; 
lock  systems  on  the  doors  and  valances; 
the  late  changes  in  Edmond  Safra's  will. 
Jack  in  December  2000,  when  I  first 
ite  about  Edmond  Safra's  death,  I  said 
:  among  the  first  people  questioned  by 
police  were  two  Arabs  who  were  staying 
the  Hotel  Hermitage,  which  abuts  the 
ding  where  Safra's  bank  


t  penthouse  were.  The 
mitage  was  so  close  that 
iris  from  the  fire  fell  on 
terrace  of  the  hotel.  The 
ti  were  released,  but  in 
N  of  the  events  of  Sep- 
iber  11,  it  might  be  inter- 
ng  to  know  who  they 
e. 

met  one  afternoon  with 
Maher's  lawyer  Michael 
ffith,  who  will  be  working 
id  in  hand  with  the  male 
se's  two  Monte  Carlo  law- 
.  when  the  still-unscheduled 
p  comes  to  trial.  I  think  all 
I'hihppe  Lemaire's  requests 
I'urther  investigation  will  work 
aher's  favor,  since  they  will 
ate  to  a  jury  that  this  case 
ir  more  complicated  than 
reported  version,  which  is 
]|  Maher  set  paper  on  fire  in 
Eistebasket  with  a  scented 
sile,  which  resulted  in  two 
ehs.  The  trouble  is,  there  is 
c'noney  to  pay  Maher's  team 
f'wyers  or  necessary  expert 
1  -"sses.  Griffith  told  me,  "We 
e   to  achieve  as  comprehen- 
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next  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  a  dinner  in  Buckingham  Palace, 
continues  to  dazzle  international  society  with  the  generosity  of 
her  gifts.  The  Princess  Grace  Awards  Gala  in  New  York  and  the 
Foundation  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  benefit  in  Wash- 
ington were  recent  recipients  of  her  bounty. 

The  other  Sunday  I  was  on  a  local  train  from  New  Haven. 
Connecticut,  to  Grand  Central  Terminal  in  New  York.  A 
few  stops  after  New  Haven,  a  young  woman  got  on  and 
took  the  empty  seat  next  to  me.  I  went  on  reading  The  New  York 
Times.  After  about  40  minutes  she  said  to  me,  "Are  you 
a  writer?"  I  said  yes.  "For  Vanity 
FairT  she  asked.  Yes.  "I  thought  so. 
I  used  to  work  for  Edmond  Safra," 
she  said.  Sometimes  I  feel  like  a 
magnet  for  people  who  were  in- 
volved with  the  Safras. 

"What  did  you  do?"  I  asked. 
"Fm  a  physical  therapist.  His 
trainer  brought  me  in.  I  became  his 
hand  therapist,  after  the  Parkin- 
son's. He  was  a  lovely  man,  very 
kind.  I  helped  him  learn  how  to 
pick  up  things,  and  I  helped  train 
Ted  Maher  and  Vivian  Torrente  on 
how  to  do  it  before  they  all  went  to 
Monte  Carlo.  I  was  never  one  of 
the  staff.  I  came  to  the  apartment 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  did  my  thing,  and 
left.  The  house  was  full  of  tension— 
too  many  nurses  just  sitting  there, 
too  many  doctors  hovering.  There 
were  jealousies.  After  they  left,  I  was 
negotiating  with  one  of  his  aides  to 
go  over  to  Monte  Carlo.  But  then 
Edmond  died,  with  Vivian." 

I'm  making  a  vow  here  and  now  not  to  forget 
Chandra  Levy,  even  though  the  catastrophic 
events  of  September  11  totally  eclipsed  the 
investigation  into  her  mysterious  disappear- 
ance. The  bad-taste  joke  around  town,  which  I 
heard  about  40  times,  was  that  Gary  Condit 
was  thrilled  with  the  terrorist  attack  because  it 
had  gotten  him  out  of  the  newspapers.  He 
seems  to  have  survived  his  slaughtering  inter- 
view with  Connie  Chung.  He  put  up  for  sale 
his  apartment  in  the  Adams  Morgan  part  of 
Washington,  where  he  had  allegedly  carried  on 
affairs  with  flight  attendant  Anne  Marie  Smith 
and  intern  Chandra  Levy,  among  others.  He 
took  it  off  the  market  not  long  after  Lloyd 
Grove  of  The  Washington  Post  reported  such 


■  magine  the  Basses  buying  on  margin,"  the  lady  said. 


iv«  defense  as  possible  for  Ted,  though  we  don't  have  the  mon- 
y.iid  we're  up  against  one  of  the  wealthiest  families  on  earth." 

I  the  meantime,  Heidi  Maher,  Ted's  wife,  has  lost  her  house 
B!)rmville,  New  York.  After  Ted's  arrest  two  years  ago,  Heidi 
nche  three  children  moved  in  with  her  mother,  .loan  Wustrau. 
iticsnted  out  their  house,  which  Ted  had  helped  build,  but  .she 
Wn't  keep  up  the  payments.  She  had  to  put  the  house  up  for 
support  the  family. 

ly  Safra,  who  was  photographed  for  this  magazine  '-''i- :- 


decorating  details  as  a  black  leather  sofa,  a  large  red  candle  in 
the  bathroom,  and  a  half-dozen  candles  on  the  bedroom  night- 
stand,  "their  wicks  singed."  1  saw  the  congressman  on  television 
at  the  prayer  service  in  the  National  Cathedral  on  September  14. 
Since  he  is  a  member  of  the  House  intelligence  Committee,  it 
seems  quite  probable  that  he  will  run  for  office  again.  Condit  is 
being  seen  in  restaurants  around  Washington  with  his  wife,  who 
seems  to  be  in  the  picture  again.  I  had  begun  to  think  that  the 
story  was  over,  although  Chandra  Levy's  mother  and  father  were 
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frequently  on  my  mind.  It's  bad  enough  when  you  know  who 
killed  your  daughter;  from  my  experience  with  Dorthy  Moxley. 
who  has  been  waiting  26  years  to  find  out,  I  know  it  is  worse  not 
to  know  who  the  perpetrator  was. 

Just  when  the  case  seemed  shut  down,  the  damnedest  thing 
happened  to  me.  I  got  a  phone  call  from  someone  I  didn't 
know  in  Hamburg.  Germany,  who  had  just  been  in  the  Middle 
East.  He  said  he  had  met  a  man  there  who  told  him  he  had  a 
message  for  me.  I  have  to  give  a  little  background  here:  I  had 
written  in  this  magazine  and  said  on  both  Larry  Kln^  Live  and 
Geraldo  Rivera's  show  that  I  thought  Chandra  Levy  might  have 
gone  off  on  the  back  of  a  motorcycle,  perhaps  driven  by  one  of 
Condit's  biker  pals.  My  caller  from  Hamburg  said  that  his  new 
acquaintance  travels  in  important  international  circles.  Some- 
how during  their  conversation  they  got  on  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  Chandra  Levy.  The  man  asked  him,  "Do  you 
know  Dominick  Dunne?"  My  caller  told  him  no,  but  said  he 
knew  who  I  was.  The  man  said  that  my  theory  about  Chandra 
Levy's  going  to  her  demise  on  a  motorcycle  was  incorrect.  He 
said  he  had  a  video  of  me  saying  that  on  the  Larry  King  show, 
which  had  been  shown  over  there  on  CNN.  He  had  an  entirely 
different  explanation.  If  his  explanation  turns  out  to  have  sub- 
stance. Lll  tell  you  about  it  in  detail  in  a  future  installment  of 
this  diary. 


Mi; 


ichael  Skakel  made  an  appearance  before  the  Connecti- 
cut Supreme  Court  in  Hartford  in  an  effort  to  overturn 
Judge  Maureen  Dennis's  ruling  that  the  41-year-old  be 
tried  as  an  adult.  If  the  Supreme  Court  decides  that  Skakel 
should  be  tried  as  a  juvenile,  there  is  a  fair  chance  that  the  26- 
ycar-old  case  of  Martha  Moxley 's  murder  will  go  untried.  How- 
ever, I  have  heard  from  Dorthy  Moxley  that  the  prosecution  feels 


confident  the  court  will  rule  in  its  favor  and  Skakel  will  be  trii  i 
as  an  adult.  In  the  meantime,  Skakel  reached  a  divorce  sett  i 
ment  with  his  wife,  Margo  Sheridan  Skakel.  They  will  share  cij 
tody  of  their  three-year-old  son.  ^ 

Ts  there  anyone  who  doesn't  know  that  Sid  Bass's  fortu;| 
ranks  right  up  there  among  the  largest  in  the  world?  I'm  su ! 
there  is.  But  a  certain  segment  of  New  York  simply  cai  i 
stop  talking  about  the  beating  the  fortune  has  taken  recei 
!y.  There  had  been  reports  that  Sid  and  Mercedes  Bass  took 
serious  hit  when  their  friend  Linda  Wachner's  company,  Warr 
CO,  went  south  in  June.  But  the  big  news  came  on  Septemb , 
21.  in  headlines  in  the  financial  section  of  The  New  York  Tinu 
announcing  that  the  Bass  family  had  dumped  135  millici 
shares,  $2  billion  worth,  of  Disney  stock  to  cover  debts.  "Imai: 
ine  the  Basses  buying  on  margin,"  one  well-heeled  lady  said  <|j 
me  at  a  party.  People  with  that  kind  of  money  always  have  tl 
extra  hundred  million  tucked  away  for  a  rainy  day.  so  they' 
not  to  be  worried  about.  Then  the  New  York  Post  did  a  full  pafl 
on  the  Basses.  Their  romance  15  years  ago.  while  they  we^ 
married  to  other  people,  was  the  stuff  novels  are  made  of. 
fact.  I  combined  their  story  with  that  of  another  great  romann 
of  the  period  and  fictionalized  both  in  my  1988  novel,  Peopl 
Like  Us.  || 

In  East  Hampton  in  1986.  I  happened  to  be  present  at  tl| 
Bastille  Day  lunch  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Anastassios  Fondarli 
when  Mercedes  Kellogg,  as  she  then  was,  and  Sid  Bass  threi 
rolls  at  each  other  across  the  table  to  great  hoots  of  hilarity.  Wit'l| 
in  weeks  they  eloped  to  Paris,  where  they  were  spotted  by  a  we 
known  French  socialite  who  called  Aileen  Mehle,  the  soci^ 
columnist  known  as  Suzy.  who  broke  the  story.  Divorces  f(- 
lowed.  Settlements  were  made.  There  was  a  big  wedding  at  tli 


A^miiyimg  ckn  sometimes 

TAKB  UP  TO  FIVE  ^EARS  TO  PBUFECT. 


Plaza.  Every  moment  of  these  events  was  in  the  papers.  A  glam- 
orous Iranian  beauty  already  established  in  New  York  society  as 
he  wife  of  the  very  social  ambassador  Francis  Kellogg.  Mercedes 
lad  been  a  steadfastly  loyal  friend  to  Claus  von  Billow  during  his 
/ears  of  legal  embarrassment,  when  he  was  a  virtual  pariah 
iverywhere  in  the  city,  accused  of  sending  his  wife  into  a  perpet- 
lai  coma. 

The  Bass  marriage  turned  out  to  be  enormously  successful. 

liometimes  I  feel  like  Zelig  when  I  tell  these  things,  but  I  also 

appened  to  be  present  at  their  lOth-wedding-anniversary  party 

;t  Barbara  Walters 's  house,  although  we  are  no  more  than  ac- 

5  uaintances  who  have  been  in  the  same  dining  rooms  on  a 

J  umber  of  occasions.  Their  toasts  to  each  other  that  night  were 

ienuinely  moving.  They  lead  an  elegant,  quiet  life,  far  from  the 

Hare,  mixing  almost  exclusively  with  a  small  group  of  very  fan- 

i7  people.  Assurances  have  been  made  to  those  friends  that 

l.'erything  is  "all  right"  financially.  The  Basses  were  pho- 

jigraphed  at  the  opening  night  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  a 

feck  later  at  the  opening  of  Carnegie  Hall.  Mercedes  Bass  is  a 

\  ember  of  both  boards. 

Apparently  it  came  as  a  shock  to  Disney  that  the  Basses  had 

unload  $2  billion  worth  of  stock  in  the  days  after  the  collapse 

[the  World  Trade  Center  in  order  to  raise  cash.  According  to 

irwn's  magazine,  Disney  had  to  come  up  with  $725  million  to 

i\  back  some  of  the  stock  that  was  flooding  the  market.  For 

a  IS  there  has  been  a  close  friendship  between  Sid  and  Mer- 

1  des  Bass  and  Michael  and  Jane  Eisner.  The  sale  of  all  that 

'')ck  must  have  been  a  terrible  slap  in  the  face  to  Michael  Eis- 

r.  but  he  gave  a  very  positive  interview  to  Daily  Variety,  speak- 

;;  confidently  about  Disney's  current  position.  Ever  the  gentle- 

'in.  Eisner  said,  "I  feel  badly  that  they  got  caught— like  many 

ople  get  caught— [by]  some  risks  that  they  took."  The  following 


Sunday  night,  the  Basses  gave  a  dinner  for  30  in  New  York, 
which  was  attended  by  the  Michael  Eisners,  who  flew  in  from 
Los  Angeles,  and  Linda  Wachner. 

I  guess  New  York  is  getting  back  to  normal.  The  meanest  story 
I've  read  in  a  long  time,  as  reported  by  Janny  Scott  in  The 
New  York  Times,  was  the  saga  of  a  lovely-looking  recent  bride 
named  Carrie  Gallagher,  a  legal  headhunted  who  lost  her  job 
with  the  Peak  Organization  after  she  took  two  weeks  off  to  plan  a 
memorial  service  and  mourn  her  husband,  Tony  Gallagher,  who 
had  been  killed  in  the  terrorist  attack  on  the  World  Trade  Center. 
While  she  was  out,  she  claims,  her  boss  allowed  other  employees 
access  to  her  clients  and  then  fired  her  a  few  days  after  she  re- 
turned to  work.  (Her  boss  says  about  10  percent  of  the  employ- 
ees were  laid  off.)  Another  individual  who  behaved  horribly  was 
Howard  Lutnick,  the  C.E.O.  of  Cantor  Fitzgerald,  who  lost  700 
of  his  employees  in  the  disaster  and  cried  about  it  on  television 
entirely  too  many  times.  He  had  been  late  to  work  on  September 
11,  he  said,  because  he  was  taking  his  five-year-old  son  to  kinder- 
garten. On  September  15,  four  days  after  the  attack,  he  stopped 
the  salaries  of  all  the  people  who  had  died.  After  some  extremely 
bad  press,  Lutnick  announced  that  he  would  give  a  quarter  of  the 
company's  profits  for  the  next  five  years  to  the  victims'  families.  I 
was  also  outraged  by  a  comment  of  German  fashion  designer 
Wolfgang  Joop,  who  sells  his  clothes  and  fragrances  in  the  United 
States.  Joop,  who  was  in  New  York  at  the  time  of  the  terrorist  at- 
tack, said  to  the  German  daily  Bilcl,  "The  11th  of  September  set 
a  learning  process  into  motion  in  that  the  Twin  Towers,  a  symbol 
of  capitalist  arrogance,  have  fallen."  His  publicist  quickly  said 
Joop  had  been  quoted  out  of  context,  and  added— making  mat- 
ters worse— "Personally,  he  believes  these  buildings  were  too  big, 
too  high,  and  monstrous.  He  was  afraid  to  go  to  the  top."  D 
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ONE  KATION,  OKE  MIND? 

Not  since  Vietnam  have  those  who  criticized  America  faced  such 

furious  retahation.  The  threat  to  free  speech,  the  resulting  wave  of  self-censorship, 

and  a  decades-long  decline  in  foreign-news  coverage  could  leave  the  nation 

N       ignorant  about  the  problems,  and  the  enemy,  it  must  confront 
BY  LESLIE  BENNETTS 


ot  since  the  rancorous  "'Amer- 
ica—love it  or  leave  it"  days 
of  the  Vietnam  War  has  the 
line  been  so  starkly  drawn  between 
what  passes  for  patriotism  and 
what  is  seen  as  dissent  in  this       ' 
country.  The  terrorist  attacks 
of  September  11  revealed  a 
schism  in  American  society 
that  hasn't  divided  us  so 
ominously  for  30  years. 
Virtually  overnight,  pub- 
lic tolerance  for  any  crit- 
icism of  President  Bush, 
not  to  mention  discus- 
sion of  America's  role  in 
the  post-Vietnam  world- 
which  is  to  say  the  period 
that  set  the  stage  for  our  ter- 
rifying set  of  new  challenges- 
seemed  to  vanish. 

One  early  result  was  a  bump- 
er crop  of  unlikely  martyrs,  from 
television  host  Bill  Maher  (who  ques- 
tioned whether  terrorists  who  die  for 
their  beliefs  can  really  be  called  cowards,  as 
President  Bush  had  asserted)  to  the  Texas 
and  Oregon  newspaper  journalists  who 
found  fault  with  Bush's  initial  performance 
after  the  attacks,  to  Susan  Sontag  (calling 
them  "a  consequence  of  specific  Ameri- 
can alliances  and  actions"  in  TIk  New  York- 
er) and  Katha  Pollitt  (saying  in  Tlie  Nation 
that  to  her  "the  flag  stands  for  jingoism 
and  vengeance  and  war"). 

Angry  and  immediate,  the  public  outcry 
over  such  remarks  was  part  of  a  thunder- 
ous blast  of  fury  directed  toward  anyone 
whose  views  deviated  from  the  ultra- 
patriotic  national  consensus  that  has  over- 
whelmed alternative  points  of  view  since 
September  11.  Lest  anyone  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  abruptly  narrowed  parameters  of 
acceptable  speech,  White  House  spokes- 
man Ari  Fleischer  spelled  them  out  for 
the  obtuse  when  he  warned  that  Amer- 
icans "need  to  watch  what  they  say,  watch 
what  they  do." 

Those  who  didn't  were  swiftly  remind- 
ed of  the  new  restrictions  by  the  avalanche 
of  invective,  death  threats,  and  other  re- 
prisals being  aimed  at  dissenters.  Journal- 


ists ranging  from  sobersided  New 
York  Times  columnists  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  television  critic  found 
themselves  inundated  with  hate  mail 
after  making  what  would,  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  have  seemed  innocuous  com- 
ments. After  Rush  Limbaugh  whipped  his 
listeners  into  a  frenzy  by  misrepresenting 
remarks  made  by  ABC  News  anchor  Peter 
Jennings,  the  network  was  swamped  with 
protests.  Dissenters  were  jeered  on  the 
street  ("You  are  disloyal!"  one  man  shout- 
ed at  cultural  commentator  Fran  Lebowitz, 
who  had  criticized  Bush's  cowboy  rhetoric 
on  MSNBC),  guests  deemed  potentially 
inflammatory  were  dropped  from  television 
shows,  postings  were  censored  by  Web 
sites  suddenly  unwilling  to  air  the  views 
of  perennial  provocateurs  such  as  Noam 
Chomsky.  Barnes  &  Noble  canceled  read- 
ings by  Mark  Crispin  Miller,  the  author  of 
Vie  Bush  Dyslexicon. 

Police  protection  was  required  for  Rep- 
resentative Barbara  Lee,  who  cast  the  lone 


congressional  vote  against  authorizi 

military  force  in  response  to  the  terrorist 

tacks,  and  for  Representative  Marty  M 

han,  whose  crime  was  wondering  alo 

whether  White  House  claims  that , 

1  Force  One  was  in  danger  on  S' ! 

I 
tember  11  were  really  true.  (/ ; 

cording  to  a  subsequent  Wa 

ington  Post  investigation,  tl 

weren't.)  When  the  Wh 

House  told  60  Minutes  i  ; 

to  say  anything  about  t ' 

threat  of  biological  warfi 

until  Health  and  Hum 

Services  Secretary  Tomi  i 

Thompson  could  "expla 

it  to  the  American  peop , 

;-      the  once  feisty  televisi 

show  obediently  agreed. 

Even  the  outspoken  B 

bra  Streisand,  formerly  a  pel 

cal  firebrand  who  rushed  into  t . 

fra\  at  the  drop  of  a  hat,  remov 

all  anli-Bush  material  from  her  \\ 

site.  "Dissent  takes  it 

special  and  heighten 

meaning  during  a  tii 

of  national  crisis,"  si 

said.  "There  is  a  need 

unity  as  we  address 

devastating  challengi 

Meanwhile  the  nasce 

peace  movement  dr 

heavy  fire,  so  incensing  Atlantic  Mont)  { 

editor  Michael  Kelly  that  he  wrote 

Washington  Post  column  calling  pacifi  j 

"pro-terrorist"  and  pacifism  "evil." 

The  moment  I  began  to  report  on  1 1 

role  of  dissent  in  the  current  climate,  I  c  | 

covered  how  easy  it  was  to  get  flamed 

had  called  John  Podhoretz  to  discuss  1 

New  York  Post  column  excoriating  "t  i 

moral  idiocy"  of  Susan  Sontag  for  sugge  j 

ing  that  "the  unanimity  of  the  sanctin  | 

nious,  reality-concealing  rhetoric  spout  j 

by  American  officials  and  media  commt  j 

tators  in  recent  days  seems,  well,  unwort  j 

of  a  mature  democracy"— a  failing  s 

compared  to  the  "self-congratulatory  b.  ^^ 

mides  of  a  Soviet  Party  Congress."  To  P( 

horetz,  Sontag's  criticism  proved  that  she 

an  arrogant  "America-hater"  who  wisF 
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do  in  our  country."  the  congressvvoman 
says.  "Tlie  test  of  democracy  is  during  times 
of  adversity,  and  we  must  educate  people. 
There  are  those  who  perhaps  don't  under- 
stand our  Constitution  and  why  providing 
other  perspectives  is  not  un-American,  hi  a 
state  of  national-security  crisis,  it's  even 
more  important  that  all  voices  be  heard, 
and  that  people  not  see  this  as  a  treasonous 
position.  We  must  insist  that  this  negative 
reaction  does  not  create  an  environment  of 
fear  where  people  are  afraid  to  speak  out." 
Many  already  are.  and  the  chill  has 
penetrated  cultural  circles  as  well.  After 
the  World  Trade  Center  attacks.  New  Dra- 
matists, a  venerable  organization  of  play- 
wrights, held  a  private  meeting,  closed  to 
the  press,  for  those  who  wanted  to  vent 
their  concerns,  which  turned  out  to  be 
an  overflow  crowd.  "The  vast  ma- 
jority of  writers  felt  very  anxious  i 
about  the  patriotic  swell  that's  tak-  i|^ 
en  over  the  country."  playwright  ■ 
Gina  Barnett  told  me  later.  "Would 
there  be  room  for  artists  to  be  crit- 
ical of  society,  of  government,  of 
anything— or  would  everyone  have 
to  speak  in  one  voice  or  be  brand- 
ed a  troublemaker?  There  was  a  lot 
of  fear  about  the  repercussions  on 
free  speech." 

The  timorousness  of  the  Ameri- 
can press  has  provided  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  more 
robust  debate  abroad,  where  crit- 
ical analysis  of  the  far-reaching 
consequences  of  past  American 
policies  was  much  easier  to  find. 
Some  frustrated  American  commen- 
tators have  even  resorted  to  publish- 
ing in  British  and  European  out- 
lets, "h's  very  difficult  to  get  certain 
things  into  the  major  media  here;  they 
simply  will  not  take  something  which  goes 
outside  the  consensus.  1  wrote  \i  piece  on 
September  11  that  I  published  in  Lc  Monde: 
I  can't  get  it  published  here."  says  Arno 
Mayer,  an  expert  on  terror  and  violence 
and  a  history  professor  emeritus  at  Prince- 
ton L'niversity.  The  essay  in  question  called 
America  "the  chief  and  pioneering  perpe- 
trator of  "preemptive'  state  terror"  includ- 
ing political  assassinations,  surrogate  death 
squads,  the  killing  of  Patrice  Lumumba  of 
the  Congo  and  Salvador  Allende  of  Chile, 
and  the  unsuccessful  attempts  to  kill  Cas- 
tro. Qaddafi.  Saddam  Hussein,  and  Osama 
bin  Laden,  among  others. 

"There's  always  repression  of  dissent 
during  wartime."  adds  Mayer,  the  author 
of  The  Furies:  Violence  and  Terror  in  the 
French  and  Russian  Revohitions.  "But  it  has 
to  do  not  only  with  government  crack- 
downs; it  also  has  to  do  with  the  faintheart- 
edness and  pusillanimousness  of  intellec- 


tuals in  the  First  World.  I've  been  absolute- 
ly floored  by  the  extent  to  which  some  of 
my  colleagues  are  in  the  grip  of  fear." 

To  be  sure,  the  putative  tyranny  of  a 
national  consensus  didn't  begin  with  the 
current  crisis.  "Turn  on  Face  the  Nation, 
Meet  the  Press,  Sunday  Morning— ihey  all 
have  the  same  guests,  all  ask  the  same 
questions,  and  all  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusions." says  Michael  Massing,  a  con- 
tributing editor  at  the  Columbia  Journal- 
ism Review.  "There's  a  general  climate  that's 
descended  on  the  press  that  leads  journal- 
ists to  worry  about  sticking  their  necks 
out  too  far  from  the  consensus  that  has 
evolved,  and  a  pack  phenomenon  tends  to 
prevail  in  times  of  crisis,  particularly  af- 
fecting national  security." 

Nor  is  such  apprehension  confined  to 


their  window  (which  so  outraged  the  co 
servative  Weekly  Standard  and  the  M 
York  Post  that  they  printed  PoUitt's  addrej 
inviting  readers  to  inundate  her  daught 
with  flags).  "Anyone  who  asks.  "Why  c 
they  hate  us  so  much?'  and  gives  an  answ 
other  than  "They  hate  us  because  were 
great'— that's  considered  to  be  a  subvci  m 
answer."  Pollitt  adds. 

Sontag  herself  was  ""astonished  bv  tl 
virulence  of  the  response  to  what  I  said 
she  admits.  ""Of  course  I  was  suggestir 
that  American  foreign-policy  engag 
ments  need  to  be  rethought.  Is  that  sue 
an  odd  thing  to  say?  There  has  to  be 
political  opposition  in  this  country;  thai 
part  of  the  process.  I'm  a  liberal  Dem 
crat.  Is  that  otT  the  map?  I  thought  v 
were  a  rowdy,  rambunctious,  quarrelson 


times  ot  adversity,  says 
Representative  Barbara  Lee. 


1 
test  of  democracy  is  during  ] 
\s  of  adversity,"  says  5 


the  press.  "Because  of  the  conservative 
backlash  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  30 
years,  intellectuals  have  been  very  scared 
to  talk  about  the  problem  of  political  re- 
pression." says  Corey  Robin,  a  Brooklyn 
College  professor  of  political  science  who 
is  writing  a  book  about  the  cultural  history 
of  fear  and  political  repression.  As  a  result. 
he  says,  many  Americans  are  unaware  of 
such  other  encroachments  on  free  speech 
as  the  fact  that  10.000  to  20.000  people 
are  fired  or  disciplined  every  year  in  the 
United  States  because  of  union  activism, 
as  reported  last  >ear  in  a  study  by  Hu- 
man Rights  Watch. 

But  the  recent  terrorist  attacks  instantly 
ratcheted  up  the  level  of  anxiety  and  in- 
tolerance to  a  degree  that  shocked  even 
the  most  intrepid  critics.  ""Susan  Sontag  is 
being  vilified  evervwhere!"  observes  Katha 
Pollitt.  who  drew  fierce  criticism  for  admit- 
ting in  print  that  she  opposed  her  daugh- 
ter's request  to  fly  the  American  flag  out 


democracy,  but  it  turns  out  v 
have  increasingly  become  increi 
ibly  conformist,  and  very  afraid  ii 
debate  and  criticism." 

Many  observers  worry  that  tl 
result  will  be  an  isolated  and  il 
informed  American  populac< 
""What  I  fear  is  that  any  attem) 
at  explanation  is  going  to  be  co: 
strued  as  an  attempt  at  excusir 
what  happened,"  says  David  N' 
saw.  the  eminent  historian  and  a* 
thor  of  the  prizewinning  Williaii 
Randolph  Hearst  biography,  77 
Chicj.   "There  is  no  excusing  what  ha] ; 
pened,  but  we  will  never  be  able  to  undej 
stand  this  problem  until  we  understan  i 
where  it  came  from.  No  one  wants  to  tal  j 
about  the  origin  of  the  Taliban  and  X\  jo 
ways  in  which  it's  an  American  creatioi  1° 
We  armed  it.  as  we  did  the  Khmer  Roue  ': 
We  destabilized  an  entire  region,  and  w  ,< 
created  this  monster.  You  can't  draw  > 
causal  connection  from  sending  mone  j 
and  arms  to  the  Taliban  years  ago  to  th  g 
bombing  of  the  World  Trade  Center-bi  « 
on  the  other  hand,  one  can't  understan  | 
history  as  a  totality  without  seeing  th  ,< 
many  determinative  factors  that  flow  froi  ,: 
the  past  into  the  present.  In  order  to  gt  < 
rid  of  this  menace,  we  have  to  understan  i 
how  it  got  here.  And  anything  that  di  c 
tracts  from  our  ability  to  understand  it  wi !' 
be  deadly.  Democracy  only  works  whe  i 
evervone  weighs  in  on  the  possible  strati  5 
gies  and  ways  of  containing  this  threat.     | 
But  understandina  what's  going  on  i  = 
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the  world  is  a  complicated  business,  as 
people  frantically  scrambling  to  give  them- 
selves a  crash  course  on  Afghan,  Pakistani, 
and  Saudi  politics  are  now  discovering. 
Americans  like  a  simple  story  line  that 
makes  it  easy  to  decide  who  the  good  guys 
are  and  who  the  bad  guys  are,  and  the 
byzantine  tangle  of  international  politics. 
Islamic  fundamentalism,  and  American 
foreign  policy  is  making  many  citizens, 
unused  to  grappling  with  such  headache- 
inducing  complexities,  want  to  throw  up 
their  hands  and  dismiss  the  whole  mess 
as  FUBAR  (venerable  military  parlance  for 
situations  that  are  "fucked  up  beyond  all 
recovery").  Unfortunately,  the  September 
11  attacks  made  it  abundantly  clear  that 
ignoring  what's  going  on  elsewhere  in  the 
world  is  no  longer  a  viable  option. 

"Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  there's 
been  a  pulling  back  from 
the  world  on  the  part  of  tele- 
vision, cutting  budgets,  cut- 
ting bureaus,  eviscerating  for- 
eign coverage,"  says  Michael 
Massing,  who  is  monitoring 
press  accounts  of  the  crisis 
for  The  Nation.  "They  have 
lost  their  experts  in  covering 
other  parts  of  the  world." 

According  to  the  Los  Ange- 
les Times,  American  newspa- 
pers and  television  have  re- 
duced foreign  coverage  by  70 
to  80  percent  during  the  last 
15  to  20  years  in  response  to 
corporate  demands  for  profits. 

"The  argument  has  been 
that  nobody  cares  about  this 
because  it  doesn't  affect  us. 
Well,  guess  what?  It  does  af- 
fect us,"  says  Danny  Schechter, 
the  vice  president  and  ex- 
ecutive producer  of  Globalvi- 
sion,  an  international  media  company 
that  includes  a  worldwide  media-watchdog 
Web  site  and  a  foreign-press  service.  "You 
can't  have  a  foreign-policy  debate  when 
nobody  knows  what  you're  talking  about. 
One  National  Geographic  survey  found 
that  80  percent  of  Americans  couldn't  find 
Japan  on  a  map,  and  20  percent  couldn't 
find  the  United  States  in  relation  to  other 
countries." 

Moreover,  early  reports  from  the  front 
are  not  encouraging.  "The  reporting  is  so 
shoddy  I  can't  tell  if  they're  consciously 
suppressing  information  or  are  so  new  to 
the  region  that  they  simply  don't  have  in- 
formation," says  Massing.  "There's  an  in- 
credible blindness  about  the  realities  of 
the  people  we  are  choosing  to  back.  The 
Northern  Alliance  is  just  as  bad  as  the 
Taliban  in  terms  of  human-rights  viola- 
tions, but  none  of  this  is  appearing  in  any 
of  the  stories.  I  just  can't  get  over  it. 


There's  so  much  pressure  in  the  press  to 
support  the  Northern  Alliance,  but  deci- 
sions are  being  made  on  what  I  see  as 
misinformation,  and  policy  decisions  can 
be  the  wrong  ones." 

American  insularity  has  played  a  ma- 
jor role  in  some  of  the  recent  con- 
troversies, including  the  firestorm 
of  criticism  incurred  by  Politically  Incor- 
rect television  host  Bill  Maher  af- 
ter he,  like  Sontag,  opined  that  it 
was  a  mistake  to  call  the  terrorists 
cowards.  Major  sponsors  pulled  out 
of  the  show,  which  was  also  dropped 
by  some  television  stations,  but  Ma- 
her says  most  of  them  have  since 
come  back.  In  any  case  he  is  unde- 
terred. "I  certainly  cop  to  a  timing 
issue,  but  I  haven't  been  silenced 


by  this,"  he  says.  "If  you  can 
be  quashed  for  speaking  your 
mind,  then  we  become  our  en- 
emy. That  is  who  we're  fight- 
ing, not  who  we  are." 

But  Maher  is  well  aware  of 
the  dangers  posed  by  the  woeful  lack 
of  education  about  the  issues  at  hand 
among  the  American  people.  "Flying  a 
flag  on  your  car  is  literally  the  least  you 
can  do,"  Maher  says  dryly.  "If  you  really 
want  to  do  something,  how  about  learn- 
ing something  as  a  patriotic  gesture?  In 
Vie  Art  of  War  it  says,  'Know  your  enemy.' 
In  this  case,  pretending  that  the  enemy 
has  zero  capacity  is  a  perilous  illusion." 

Independent  journalists  are  also  wary 
of  the  government's  tendency  to  cite 
national-security  imperatives  to  justify  re- 
strictions on  the  press.  "To  me,  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  is  the  real  answer,"  says  Victor  Na- 
vasky,  referring  to  the  capitulation  by  the 
press  to  President  Kennedy's  plea  to  keep 
the  invasion  a  secret.  "We  might  have 
saved  the  country  from  a  great  fiasco. 
History  suggests  that  if  you  can  get 
ahold  of  the  facts,  so  can  'they,'  and  you 
might  be  doing  a  service  by  publishing." 


But  at  the  moment,  even  getting  i| 
story  presents  a  major  challenge  for  An-.l 
ican  media  outlets,  most  of  which  v/4 
caught  shamefully  unprepared  for 
current  crisis.  "When  media  instituticj 
went  for  their  Rolodexes,  their  Rolode:] 
all  have  the  same  names,"  says  Dar 
Schechter,  who  writes  a  daily  Web  log  ( 
the  Globalvision  site,  Mediachannel.ol 
"Other  points  of  view  are  conspicuous^ 

"If  you  can  be  quashed 
for  speaking  your  mind, 
then  we  become  our 
enemy,"  says  Bill  Maher. 


Jl^^e     their   absence,   which   sha] 
^^^H     public  opinion.  No  matter  wl 
m/Km     channel  you  go  to,  you're  g:{ 
-f      ting  the  same  information.  ■ 
Washington-oriented,  cons 
vative  in  its  content,  and  n( 
row  in  the  range  of  options ' 
fered  and  discussed,  so 
hard  for  Americans  to  and 
stand  what  other  peoples 
other  countries  are  doing.  T 
is  a  very  dangerous  situatii 
and  it's  hard  to  discuss  it  wi 
out   getting   into  context  a 
background,  and  that's  wh; 
been  missing.  I  think  the  sit  ' 
tion  is  going  to  become  a  lot  more  pel 
ized,  and  the  consequences  for  dissi 
are  going  to  be  very  serious." 

Other  analysts  are  more  hopeful, 
think  this  lack  of  tolerance  for  diss( 
will  be  short-lived,"  says  Lucy  Dalgli 
executive  director  of  the  Reporters  Cc  ! 
mittee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press.  "Wl 
we're  going  to  see  here  is  a  different  kj 
of  war  effort  that's  going  to  be  a  bil 
to  cover.  This  is  going  to  be  a  cov 
war,  and  there's  some  need  for  natici 
security,  but  at  the  same  time  the  Am 
ican  public   is  going  to  have  to  h< 
enough  information  about  what's  go: 
on  to  make  decisions  at  the  ballot  b 
In  the  short  run,  I  think  this  is  going 
be  a  lovefest:  'Rah,  rah,  America,  If 
go  get  'em!'  But  the  natural  skeptici 
that  most  of  the  press  directs  toward  i 
Pentagon  is  going  to  resume.  As  soon  ' 
we  know  something  important  has  h. 
pened  and  we  can't  get  information, 
the  Pentagon  or  the  White  House  sere 
up  and  makes  a  bad  policy  decision, 
gets  us  into  a  long-term  situation  1 
Vietnam-then  the  gloves  are  going 
be  off."  D 
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For  some  of  our  guests  it's  the  sound  of  fine  cognac 
splashing  into  a  crystal  glass.  for  others  it's  the  sound  of 
a  small  white  obiect  falling  into  a  tin  cup. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Triumph  of  the  Still 

With  indelible  images  of  the  unbelievable -many  of  them  taken  by  ordinary 

people-the  languishing  art  of  photojournalism  has  found  a  fresh 

power  and  purpose.  The  visual  record  of  September  11  echoes  not  just  the  great 

war  photography  of  the  past  but  the  entirety  of  Western  art 

BY  INGRID  SISCHY 
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n  the  introduction  to  VS  at  War,  a  1945  book  produced 
by  the  magazine  U.S.  Camera,  editor  Tom  Maloney 
plugs  photography  like  there's  no  tomorrow.  He  writes: 
"These  pictures  are  probably  a  greater  heritage  than 
most  of  us  will  ever  realize.  We've  had  a  better  coverage  by  artists 
in  this  war  than  ever  before.  These  photographs  make  the  best 
painting  dull.  Even  Ernie  Pyle,  unquestioned  peer  in  portraying 
G.I.  Joe  to  good  old  stay-at-home  Joe  Doakes,  can't  tell  it  better 
than  these  pictures  can.  This  is  it." 

US  at  War  is  a  true  artifect  of  the  period.  It's  as  patriotic  as 
can  be;  it's  also  peppered  with  racism  and  ethnic  slurs.  Looking 
at  it  today,  as  we  go  deeper  into  what  threatens  to  be  a  war  more 
hellish  than  anybody's  worst  nightmare  (or  Hollywood's  worst 
movie),  I  take  some  comfort  from  the  book's  faith  in  imagery,  in- 
nocent as  it  is.  The  object  fairly  vibrates  with  a  sense  of  romance 
about  photography,  and  about  risking  one's  life  to  get  the  picture. 
These  images  are  a  living  embodiment  of  the  philosophy  of  Robert 
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Capa,  one  of  war  photography's  greatest  heroes:  "If  your  pictun 
aren't  good  enough,  you're  not  close  enough."  These  guys,  and  i 
the  40s  they  very  much  )rere  guys,  definitely  got  close  enough. 

Capa  is  also  said  to  have  come  up  with  another  piece  of  bas) 
advice  for  photographers:  "If  you  call  yourself  an  artist,  you  won 
get  any  assignments.  Call  yourself  a  photojournalist  and  then  d 
whatever  you  like."  In  the  last  few  decades,  photojournalists  ha\ 
been  the  ones  left  out  in  the  cold,  but  that  predicament  may  ha\ 
been  reversed  by  recent  events.  How  can  we  understand  the  cu 
rent  war  when  we  know  so  little  about  the  people  and  place 
where  so  much  of  it  is  being  fought?  Television,  which  repeal 
more  than  it  illuminates,  cannot  tell  us  everything  we  need  t 
know— we  need  a  communications  arsenal.  It's  the  Internets  bi 
moment,  and  as  for  photography,  the  public  is  hungering  for  in 
ages  that  make  real  what  is  all  the  more  frightening  for  seeming  s 
abstract.  One  witnessed  this  hunger  immediately  following  th 
events  of  September  11;  it  continues  to  grow.  How  ironic  that  tli 
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HO      ONLY      WANT      THE      SMILE      ON      THE      LEFT 


0      BE      IN      FOCUS 


Tof'ke  unique  subjects  stand  out  even  more,  turn  your  attention  to  the  NSO.'lt's  so  advanced,  it  lets  you  control  nearly 
every  aspect  of  your  shot.  Five-Area  Autofocus  puts  the  sharpness  right  where  you  want  it  On-Demand 
Gridlines  help  you  compose  shots  quickly  and  effectively.  Depth-of-Field  Preview  lets 
you  see  overall  picture  sharpness.  And  the  N80  is  compatible  with  the  full  line  of 
Autofocus  Nikkor^  lenses,  including  the  AF-Nikkor  18-35mm  lens  used  to  get  the 
image  above.  Makina  it  easier  than  ever  to  bring  out  your  subject's  best  attributes. 
The  mo  ^^^^  whether  you're  shovuny  ■  .■       e,  ^ortrads,  or  somewhere  in  between.      f^H^Qg^ 
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Taliban  regime,  which  prohibits  graven  images,  which  executes 
those  who  create  them— and  which  first  caught  the  full  attention 
of  most  Westerners  last  year  when  it  destroyed  those  unbeliev- 
ably beautiful  and  majestic  Buddhas  in  Bamian— would  be  one 
of  the  forces  leading  to  a  renaissance  of  photojournalism  after  al- 
most three  decades  of  its  being  off  in  the  wings. 

The  photographs  in  US  at  War  were  all  shot  by  service- 
men. A  few,  such  as  W.  Eugene  Smith,  went  on  to  become 
important  figures  in  the  history  of  photojournalism,  but 
most  didn't.  In  fact,  what's  striking  about  the  book  is  how  so 
many  of  its  powerful  images— the  kind  you  wake  up  at  night  think- 
ing about— were  shot  by  nonprofessionals  and  nonartists.  (In  the 
preface  we  learn  that  the  pictures  were  chosen  by  "Commander 
Edward  Steichen,  U.S.N.R.,"  who  had  been  Vanity  Fair's  principal 
photographer  in  the  1920s  and  30s;  two  years  after  the  war,  he 
would  become  the  curator  of  photography  at 
the  Museum  of  Modem  Art  in  New  York.)  US 
at  War  subverts  the  whole  notion  of  a  star  sys- 
tem in  photography;  it  shows  that  the  events 
themselves  were  so  vibrant  and  unforgettable 
that  almost  anyone  who  picked  up  a  camera 
ended  up  capturing  something  worth  looking 
at.  As  Maloney  wrote  in  his  introduction, 
"Eighty-five  years  ago,  an  indefatigable  little 
Irishman  named  Mathew  Brady  gave  up  the 
best  photographic  business  in  America  to 
record  the  actions  of  the  Union  Army.  He  did 
such  a  masterly  job  it  became  a  monumental 
work.  The  name  Brady  is  one  of  the  great 
names  of  the  Civil  War  today.  ...  In  this  war 
there  are  thousands  of  Brady s." 

Maloney  was  right.  And  what  he  observed 


Wherever  one 
looked,  there  were 

photographs 
to  make  one  gasp, 

to  break  ones 

heart,  to  inspire  and 

move  one. 


also  held  true  this  past  September  when  the  Pentagon  and  i 
World  Trade  Center  towers  were  hit  and  more  than  5,000  li\ 
were  lost,  so  many  literally  disappearing  into  thin  air.  One 
suit  was  a  flood  of  pictures  for  our  tears  to  drown  in.  Soi 
were  taken  by  the  medium's  biggest  names;  plenty  of  others  ji 
as  powerful  were  shot  by  ordinary  citizens.  Wherever  o 
looked— in  the  newspapers,  in  the  weeklies,  in  the  many  spec 
editions,  which  sold  by  the  million— there  were  photograp 
to  make  one  gasp,  to  break  one's  heart,  to  inspire  and  mc 
one.  Within  days  people  were  predicting  the  rebirth  of  ph 
tojournalism. 

One  may  argue,  correctly,  that  photojournalism  never  we 
away,  and  that  there  have  always  been  photographers  deeply  co 
mitted  to  reportage.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  genre  as  a  whole  h 
been  in  crisis  for  decades.  It  has  been  a  long  time  since  it  b 
merited  Steichen's  1951  description  of  it,  in  his  foreword  to  t 
catalogue  for  a  popular  MoMA  exhibiti 
called  "Memorable  Life  Photographs":  "PI- 
tographic  journalism  is  generally  accepted 
an  authoritative  source  of  visual  informati' 
about  our  times.  It  now  regularly  reaches  i 
diences  all  over  the  world  on  a  scale  unhea 
of  a  decade  or  two  ago.  It  is  becoming  a  n( 
force  in  the  molding  of  public  opinion,  ai 
explaining  man  to  man." 

The  takeover  by  television  and  the  con; 
quential  demise  of  mass-circulation  magazir 
such  as  Life  and  Look,  both  of  which  we 
defined  by  their  commitment  to  publishi 
photo-essays,  is  just  one  reason  that  phoi 
journalism  lost  its  influence.  There  is  al 
the  fact  that  today's  awareness  of  issu 
such  as  stereotyping,  racism,  voyeurism,  a 


Clockwise  from  top  left:  a  student  fleeing  for  safety  on  September  II;  survivors  stumble  through  the  smoke;  New  Yorkers  crossing 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  on  foot;  sculpture  of  a  businessman  transformed  by  a  landscape  of  debris. 
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exploitation  of  one's  subjects  makes  it  difficult  to  go  along  with 
the  sometimes  innocent  assumptions  that  were  part  and  parcel 
of  the  field  years  ago.  Photographers  once  believed  they  could 
change  the  world  with  their  pictures,  the  way  Lewis  Hine  had 
at  the  turn  of  the  last  century  when  he  helped  reform  labor 
laws  by  exposing  the  cruelties  and  injustice  children  were  sub- 
jected to  in  factories  and  sweatshops.  Or  the  way  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  did  in  the  30s  when  it  sponsored  the 
work  of  brilliant  photo-documentarians  such  as  Walker  Evans, 
Dorothea  Lange,  Ben  Shahn,  and  Russell  Lee,  whose  Dust 
Bowl  photographs  captured  the  poverty,  pain,  and  dignity  of 
Depression-era  America. 

But  over  many  decades,  much  photojournalistic  work  has 
become  hackneyed  and  formulaic.  The  "Family  of  Man" 
exhibition,  which  drew  record  crowds  at  MoMA  in  1955 
and  which  then  toured  the  world— forever,  it  seemed— offers  a 
good  example  of  how  socially  concerned  photojournalism  can 
turn  into  the  equivalent  of  a  Hallmark  card,  reassuring  rather  than 
enlightening.  For  decades  it  has  felt  as  though,  outside  of  a 
handful  of  exceptionally  committed  photographers,  the  genre 
lost  its  steam.  As  the  curator  John  Szarkowski  wrote  in  1978  in 
his  introduction  to  his  influential  and  controversial  show  "Mir- 
rors and  Windows"  (which  was  about  the  medi- 
um's transformation  from  one  that 
looked  outward  to  one  looking  in- 
creasingly inward),  "The  failure  of 
photojournalism  stemmed  perhaps  from 
the  sin  of  hubris.  Like  President  John- 
son, photographers  thought  they  could 

deal  with  anything As  the  influence 

of  the  professional  diminished,  the  con- 
tent of  American  photography  became 


increasingly  personal,  and  often  progressively  private."  Whi 
the  climate  in  recent  years  has  never  been  better  for  art  ph^ 
tography,  fashion  photography,  and  celebrity  photography,  s 
cially  concerned  photojournalism  has  been  marginalizei ' 
America  by  the  end  of  the  20th  century  had  become  like 
country  living  in  a  bubble.  It  wanted  to  know  very  little  aboil 
the  injustices  going  on  inside  its  borders  and  even  less  aboij 
those  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  j. 

When  that  bubble  burst  on  September  11,  the  camera,  aft( 
years  of  being  taken  for  granted,  got  to  show  us  again  what 
great  invention  it  is.  The  events  were  so  overwhelming  and  s 
alien  to  anyone's  experience  that  there  was  no  time  for  gran(  j 
standing  or  pretense.  People  shot  pictures  out  of  instinct  an 
need.  What  resulted  is  an  incredible  mass  of  imagery,  so  mucJ 
of  it  produced  by  amateurs  that  the  medium's  singular  demon 
racy  really  showed. 

This  virtual  mountain  of  pictures  has  the  eerie  quality  (I 
evoking  not  just  crucial  images  in  the  history  of  photojournal 
ism  but  the  entirety  of  Western  art.  There  are  pictures  of  tb 
rescue  scene  that  look  like  paintings  by  Brueghel  or  Hieron'I 
mus  Bosch.  In  others  the  chaos  recalls  the  way  Cubism  turne 
Renaissance  perspective  on  its  head.  There  are  thos 
photos  of  the  Worid  Trade  Center's  husk  that  mak 
one  think  of  the  Roman  Colosseum,  and  sometime 
when  one  imagines  all  of  those  souls  suspended  i  [ 
the  smoke  above  the  site,  it  is  hard  not  to  think 
Tiepolo's  angels  ascending.  You  can  see  the  histor 
of  the  Western  still  life  in  the  iconography  w 
saw  printed  in  the  magazines,  newspapers,  anf 
tabloids;  there  are  photographs  of  an  ash-covereJ 
tea  set  in  an  apartment,  for  instance,  that  remimj 
one  of  the  work  of  the  Italian  artist  Giorgil 
Morandi.  who  painted  and  re-painted  many  sti 
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lifes  of  jars  and  bottles.  Then  there  are  shots  that  bring  back 
horrors  captured  by  past  works  of  photojournalism.  How  many 
pictures  did  we  look  at  that  have  discomforting  similarities  to 
the  famous  shot  by  Huynh  Cong  Ut  of  the  naked  Vietnamese 
child  running  from  a  napalm  attack?  Images  of  workers  leaping 
from  the  burning  towers  engender  horror  and  disbelief,  much 
like  Sam  Shere's  pictures  of  terrified  passengers  escaping  the 
Hindenburg.  Echoes  of  the  work  of  Diane  Arbus,  Garry  Wino- 
grand,  Magritte— it's  all  there,  all  shot  basically  in  one  72-hour 
period  "by  thousands  of  Mathew  Bradys."  (Cliches  got  a  work- 
out, too:  one  of  the  most  popular  images  from  Ground  Zero,  of 
three  firemen  hoisting  the  American  flag,  was  a  conscious  re- 
working of  the  famous  Iwo  Jima  shot 
by  Joe  Rosenthal.) 

This  phenomenal  outpouring  of  im- 
agery did  not  go  unnoticed.  Already, 
books  are  being  published,  and  shows 
have  come  and  gone.  Almost  immedi- 
ately, the  Digital  Journalist,  a  popular 
Internet  photography  site,  hailed  "the 
Return  of  Photojournalism,"  and  came 
up  with  an  astonishing  factoid:  the 
days  immediately  following  the  trag- 
edy marked  the  first  time  that  more 
people  logged  on  to  news  sites  than 
pornography.  The  Digital  Journalist 
also  offered  comments  by  a  number 
of  well-known  photojournalists  who 
had  shot  the  devastation  in  Lower 
Manhattan.  One  of  them  was  James 
Nachtwey,  who  almost  died  on  the  job 
dodging  debris.  He  said,  "I  have  never 
seen  more  amazing  pictures  from  so 


many  photographers  as  this  story.  New  York  must  be  full  of  ii 
credibly  talented  photographers  who  probably  very  rarely  ha\ 
a  chance  to  show  what  they  can  do." 
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'1  have  never  seen  more 

amazing  pictures  from  so 

many  photographers,'' 

says  James  Nachtwey 

''New  York  must  be 

full  of  incredibly  talented 

photographers  who 
rarely  have  a  chance  to 
show  what  they  can  dof 


unusual  number  of  photojournalists  were  in  town  th; 
day,  in  part  because  Magnum,  perhaps  the  most  histor 
cally  important  cooperative  agency  for  photojournalist 
had  had  a  board  meeting  the  night  before.  Still,  when  the  agenc 
opened  for  business  on  the  morning  of  September  11,  no  on 
was  prepared.  David  Strettell,  Magnum's  director  of  cultur; 
projects,  remembers:  "We  didn't  know  how  many  of  our  photO| 
raphers  were  able  to  get  to  the  site.  It  was  very  difficult  to  gi 
through  on  any  of  the  lines— cell  phont 
were  busy— so  we  decided  to  do  sohk 
thing  which  we  don't  usually  do  i  \ 
Magnum,  which  is  send  out  our  interr ' 
and  some  of  the  darkroom  printer 
anyone  who  had  a  camera."  By  the  en 
of  the  first  day,  it  became  clear  th; 
many  of  Magnum's  most  famous  phc 
tographers  had  indeed  been  shootin 
since  the  buildings  were  hit.  But  th 
interns  and  people  who  usually  prii 
their  more  famous  colleagues'  work  als 
had  their  photographs  put  up  on  th 
agency's  Web  site  and  made  availabl  • 
to  magazines  and  newspapers. 

Adam  Wiseman,  a  Magnum  printe 
ended  up  having  four  two-page  spreac 
published  in  Le  Monde  2,  and  his  phc 
tographs  are  also  reproduced  in  th 
book  that  Magnum  has  just  release  ' 
chronicling  the  attacks  and  their  afte 


C/oclcwise  from  fop  left:  ash-coated  tea  set  inside  an  apartment;  stunned  workers;  a  firefighter  confronts  an 
Everest-like  mountain  of  destruction;  businessmen  make  their  way  from  Ground  Zero. 
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math.  But  Wiseman  didnt  plan  to  come 
out  of  this  a  published  photographer. 
He  recalls,  "I  wasn't  thinking  about 
shooting  for  publication  or  for  Magnum, 
or  for  anything,  in  fact.  It  was  purely 
instinctive  as  a  photographer,  and  as  a 
New  Yorker,  to  want  to  document  what 
was  happening.  Absolutely  everyone  who 
had  access  to  a  camera  was  shooting. 
I  saw  this  one  man  in  SoHo,  on  West 
Broadway,  who  was  obviously  a  fash- 
ion photographer  shooting  away  with  a 
large-format  Polaroid,  which  is  very  bur- 
densome. And  then  there  were  people 
with  disposable  cameras.  In  my  pictures 
you  see  half  the  people  in  the  crowd  have 
cameras  on  them." 

Susan  Meiseias  is  a  Magnum  photog- 
rapher who  has  worked  all  over  the  world, 
including  Iran,  Iraq,  Turkey,  Tajikistan, 
northern  Afghanistan,  Kazakhstan,  and 

Nicaragua.  She  was  once  wounded  by  a  land  mine  in  El  Salvador 
while  working  for  Time.  Her  photographs  from  September  11  of 
people  running  for  their  lives  with  the  volcanic  smoke  behind 
them  are  some  of  the  most  emotional  images  to  have  emerged 
thus  far  from  the  tragedy.  Disquieting  in  a  different  way  is  her 
shot  of  a  banal  sculpture  of  a  businessman  with  his  briefcase 
open,  now  covered  with  and  surrounded  by  tons  of  paper  and 
debris.  But  after  photographing  in  New  York  night  and  day 
through  the  first  weekend,  she  grew  understandably  uncomfort- 
able with  the  spectacle  the  tragedy  had  become.  I  asked  her 
about  the  stampede  to  photograph  the  World  Trade  Center,  and 
she  tackled  the  subject  as  someone  who  has  struggled  for  years 
with  what  it  means  to  record  human  suffering:  "It's  sort  of  un- 
speakable to  be  watching  with  whatever  lens  one  is  using,  wheth- 
er it's  one's  eyes,  or  with  a  camera The  tourism  of  it  all  was 
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"I  wasnt  thinking 

about  assignments  or 

magazines,''  says 

photographer 

Steve  McCurry.  '1  was 

just  thinking  this  is 

something  which  is  so 

monumental  I  just  had  to 

be  there  to  record  iC 


not  something  I  saw  in  the  kinds  of  w< 
settings  where  I've  usually  been,  be 
Central  America  or  the  Middle  East.  Tl 
question  is,  how  was  our  lens  differen 
What  is  it  that  we  do  that's  differem 
How  much  is  photography  about  ju: 
being  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  tim 
and  standing  still  and  watching?" 


•lib 
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ike  many  of  the  photographers  i 
spoke  with  who  have  worked  in  ttJ 
Middle  East  and  Central  Asia,  anj 
who  have  endured  the  media's  and  th 
public's  previous  lack  of  interest  in  whi  j 
they  have  witnessed  in  those  corners  ( [ 
the  world,  Meiseias  sees  some  sort  ( 
cause-and-effect  relationship  betwee 
America's  blindered  isolationism  and  th 
current  crisis.  She  said,  "People  didn 
want  to  see  those  images  [from  oversea:  J 
and  deal  with  those  realities,  and  that  r 
another  cost  of  this.  How  do  we  prepare  ourselves  now  for  whi  | 
the  world  is  really  like?" 

Good  question.  Let's  face  it:  most  of  us  have  been  embarras:  j 
ingly  ignorant  of  the  places  and  people  we  are  now  receivin ' 
crash  courses  on.  Since  its  invention,  photography  has  been  on  ^ 
of  the  great  tools  of  enlightenment,  though  the  medium  has 
times  been  oversimplified  as  a  conductor  of  truth.  But  it  does  o  I 
fer  a  way  of  getting  to  know  the  world,  which  is  how  photojoui 
nalist  Steve  McCurry  sees  it.  McCurry,  who  is  one  of  the  mos 
passionate  photojournalists  shooting  today,  has  worked  all  ove 
the  world,  including  Kashmir,  Sri  Lanka,  Cambodia,  and  Yc 
men.  He  covered  the  Gulf  War  and  the  violence  in  Lebanorf 
and  has  worked  in  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan  some  16  times.  Man  jpy,^ 
of  the  images  that  we  are  now  seeing  of  the  Afghan  people  wer  , 
taken  by  McCurry— such  as  his  most  famous  shot,  a  1984  poi  \ 
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lit  of  a  young  Afghan  woman  with  biaci<  hair  and  pale-green 
Es.  (When  I  was  in  Paris  this  October  that  image  was  ubiqiii- 
us  at  newsstands,  in  bookstores,  and  on  kiosks.  Portraits,  a 
lok  by  McCurry  that  features  the  picture  on  its  cover,  has  be- 
me  very  "in"  with  the  fashion  set;  when  I  asked  Karl  Lagerfeld 
lat  it  is  about  the  picture  that  seems  to  be  grabbing  people,  he 
)lied,  "The  hopeless  beauty  of  it") 

McCurry  had  arrived  back  in  New  York,  his  home,  on  the 

;ht  of  September  10,  after  a  grueling  trip  that  had  taken  him 

ough  China,  India,  Nepal.  Hong  Kong,  and  London.  In  New 

rk,  he  lives  in  the  same  Village  building  where  Andre  Kertesz 

;e  had  an  apartment.  Like  many  of  the  photographers  I  spoke 

h,  McCurry  has  a  clear  view  from  his  home  of  where  the 

fid  Trade  Center  once  stood.  (Kertesz "s  pictures  of  the  build- 

s,  shot  from  there,  now  have  even  more  power  than  they  did 

;n  they  were  taken.)  McCurry  was  opening  his  piles  of  mail 

:n  the  Twin  Towers  were  struck,  and  he  remembers.  "I  ran  up 

he  roof,  and  what  I  saw  was  so  horrific  and  unmentionable. 

rds  can't  describe  the  kind  of  horror  that  I  was  feeling,  but  it 

ft  even  come  close  to  the  kind  of  emotion  I  felt  when  I  actu- 

saw  them  start  to  crumble.  It  was  just  about  the  worst 

nent  of  my  life.  You  kind  of  felt  like  the  world  was  coming 

ued.  I  wasn't  thinking  about  anything  other  than  to  record 

thing.  I  didn't  call  the  agency I  wasn't  thinking  about  as- 

ments  or  magazines.  1  was  just  thinking  this  is  something 
;h  is  so  monumental  I  just  had  to  be  there  to  record  it.  That's 
:ally  what  I  do.  I'm  a  photographer.  It's  how  I  think  and  op- 
,  covering  situations  which  are  pivotal." 
I'owadays  McCurry,  who  decided  he  wanted  to  be  a  photogra- 
when  he  first  saw  the  work  of  Henri  Cartier-Bresson  and 
W  lugene  Smith,  works  mostly  for  National  Geographic.  He 
IS  ormously  respected  in  the  field,  but  as  he  says,  "It's  not  as 


though  my  phone  is  ringing  off  the  hook."  I  have  a  feeling  all  of 
that  is  about  to  change.  His  image  of  a  fireman,  seen  through  a 
shattered  window,  climbing  up  a  pile  of  destruction  is  among  the 
most  chilling  pictures  we  have  seen  from  September  11. 

Like  many  others  in  downtown  New  York,  I  saw  it  all  with 
my  own  eyes— my  office  window.  20  blocks  north,  is  like  a 
camera  lens  pointing  toward  the  World  Trade  Center  site. 
When  the  first  tower  was  hit,  it  seemed  inconceivable  that  such  a 
thing  could  happen— and  impossible  that  the  other  tower  could  be 
hit.  It  was.  There  was  no  way  I  could  imagine  the  buildings  would 
come  down.  They  did.  I  saw  the  glass  and  metal  fill  the  sky,  and 
the  people  jumping.  When  news  spread  that  the  Pentagon  had 
been  struck,  too,  like  many  other  people  1  kept  wondering  if  our 
culture  had  itself  provided  the  narrative  to  whoever  was  respon- 
sible. After  all,  this  was  a  plot  familiar  from  so  many  Hollywood 
movies,  which  now  looked  tame  compared  with  what  I  was  wit- 
nessing through  my  window.  But  it  was  only  later,  when  I  began  to 
see  the  still  photographs,  that  the  human  scale  of  what  had  oc- 
curred started  to  come  into  focus.  For  me  it  was  the  intimate  shots 
of  people  looking  up  in  utter  terror,  or  running  for  their  lives  with 
makeshift  masks  to  keep  them  from  choking  to  death,  that  really 
hit  home.  When  I  look  now  at  the  photographs  of  people  high  up 
on  ledges  trying  to  save  themselves,  or  down  on  the  ground  with 
a  shroud  of  ash  all  over  them,  I  think  of  something  that  Gilles 
Peress,  a  staff  photographer  for  Tlie  New  Yorker,  told  me:  "It  was 
a  moment  of  pulverization,  essentially  of  everything,  of  the  build- 
ings, the  people,  the  meaning  of  the  continuum  of  history." 

I  think  of  September  11  as  the  day  photography  got  back 
one  of  its  most  important  jobs,  the  day  it  regained  its  potential. 
Now  let's  watch  it  go  to  work  as  we  try  to  stop  the  world  from 
blowing  up.  D 
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UNPREPARED  FOR  THE  WORST 

Anthrax.  Smallpox.  A  deadly  flu  virus.  Every  worst-case  scenario  in  the 

world  of  biological  weapons  is  now  a  possibility  to  the  scientists,  health  professional 

security  analysts,  and  law-enforcement  agents  working  to  assess  the  threat. 

They've  tracked  the  stockpiles,  run  the  numbers,  and  devised  solutions,  but  are 

panicked  U.S.  officials  listening  to  these  experts? 


ince  September  11,  those  who 
study  biological  terrorism  have 
been  losing  plenty  of  sleep  over 
what-if  questions.  What  if  Osama  bin  Laden 
has  an  agreement  with  Saddam  Hussein, 
allowing  al-Qaeda  access  to  Iraq's  consid- 
erable biological-weapon  stockpiles?  What 
if  scientists  from  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
known  to  have  worked  on  weaponizing 
smallpox  viruses,  have  sold  their  expertise 


on  the  international  armaments  black  mar- 
ket? What  if  the  scattershot  anthrax  hor- 
rors the  nation  has  witnessed  since  Octo- 
ber 4  were  writ  large  in  a  massive  assault 
on  a  city?  What  if  the  unthinkable  really 
happened:  an  epidemic  on  American  soil, 
deliberately  created  by  terrorists  in  order  to 
sow  chaos,  hysteria,  and  mass  casualties? 

"All  of  a  sudden  we're  fearful,"  says  Brad 
Roberts,  a  bioterrorism  expert  with  the  Insti- 


tute for  Defense  Analyses  in  Alexandr 
Virginia.  "The  classic  argument  about  ti 
rorists  is  that  they  never  have  historica 
killed  as  many  as  they  could  have.  The ; 
gument  was  that  it  was  unnecessary  ai 
counterproductive;  it  would  delegitimi 
their  cause,  prompt  a  government  crackdov 
on  their  followers,  and  generate  defector: 
On  September  11,  Roberts  says,  the  ti 
rorists  blew  that  assumption  away.  "I  thi; 
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the  attack  was  in  some  sense  a  fail- 
ure." he  says.  "The  ambition  must 
have  been  to  kill  far  more  people. 
The  ambition  must  have  been  to 
bring  down  the  federal  government. 
This  isn't  traditional  terrorism.  This 
is  war." 

The  fact  that  the  terrorists  were 
on  suicide  missions,  coupled  with 
their  deliberate  targeting  of  civil- 
ians, "was  very  sobering,"  says  Dr. 
Margaret  Hamburg  of  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C.-based  Nuclear  Threat 
Initiative,  a  foundation  funded  by 
Ted  Turner  and  run  by  former  U.S. 
Senator  Sam  Nunn.  "It  removed 
any  hopes  that  terrorist  groups  or 
others  might  have  a  threshold  be- 
yond which  they  wouldn't  go  in 
terms  of  causing  damage  and  dis- 
ease. People  have  puzzled  why  bio- 
terrorism  has  never  really  been  used 
before.  And  some  have  said  it's  a 
genie  they  didn't  want  to  let  out  of 
the  bottle.  I  think  after  September 
11  that  comfort  is  gone." 

Both  Roberts  and  Hamburg 
are  part  of  an  odd  hodgepodge  of 
American.  Canadian,  and  European 
men  and  women  who  have  attend- 
ed small  meetings  for  nearly  a  dec- 
ade to  toss  around  bioterrorism 
scenarios,  debate  preparedness  pri- 
orities, and  bemoan  the  general  lack 
of  concern  in  the  government.  This 
eclectic  group  comprises  national- 
security  experts,  public-health  bu- 
reaucrats, military  strategists,  po- 
licemen. F.B.I,  agents,  intelligence 
officers,  and  scientists  who  created 
death  germs  for  the  U.S.  bioweap- 
ons  program  in  the  1960s  and  the 
Soviet  program  in  the  1980s.  These 
people  have  always  had  a  tough 
time  communicating  with  one  another,  as 
each  of  their  professions  speaks  a  differ- 
ent patois  and  defines  words  in  various 
ways.  "Security,"  they  learned,  has  a  sig- 
nificantly different  meaning  to  a  police- 
man than  it  does  to  a  global  strategist  or 
a  scientist. 

Recently,  however,  some  group  mem- 
bers began  to  find  a  common  lan- 
guage and  to  settle  on  a  list  of  priori- 
ties for  government  action  because  they 
felt  a  sea  change  was  under  way  among 
terrorists.  Jerome  Hauer.  who  set  up  New 
York  City's  emergency-response  system  for 
Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani  and  who  now 
works  for  the  security  firm  of  Kroll  Asso- 
ciates, says  that  during  the  1960s  terrorists 
went  out  of  their  way  to  avoid  taking  lives, 
preferring  to  hit  symbolic  targets  in  order 
to  draw  attention  to  their  causes. 

"The  goal  was  always  to  try  to  make  a 


A  couple  of  quick  passes 

with  0  crop  duster  over  a  suburb 

might  be  sufficient  to  expose 

100,000  people. 


scenario  suddenly  became  a  possil 
ity,"  says  Ronald  Atlas,  presidei 
elect  of  the  American  Society  f 
Microbiology  and  a  longtime  mei 
ber  of  the  band  of  bioterroris 
thinkers.  A  resident  of  Louisvil 
Kentucky,  he  chaired  his  society 
special  committee  on  biologic 
weapons.  Now  that  a  broader  cin 
of  people  is  addressing  the  issu 
Atlas  says,  "everybody  is  runnii 
with  the  Armageddon  scenaric 
It  wakes  people  up,  but  people  a 
scrambling  too  fast." 

By  government  standards  tl 
speed  with  which  Congress,  tl 
White  House,  the  federal  bureau 
racy,  and  state  and  local  heal 
authorities  have  mobilized  arour 
bioterrorism  concerns  is  nothii 
short  of  breathtaking.  But  mer 
bers  of  the  Old  Guard  worry  th; 
in  the  nation's  rush  to  harden  i 
bioterrorism  defenses,  hasty  det 
sions  are  being  made.  The  reali 
of  the  threat  hasn't  been  proper 
assessed,  they  warn,  and  Americ; 
direst  needs  are  being  overlook 
in  favor  of  more  immediate,  rea 
tive  measures— such  as  spendii 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  on  a 
thrax  incidents  while  failing  i 
put  adequate  resources  into  Ion 
term  improvements  in  the  natior 
ability  to  spot  and  respond  to  tl 
full  range  of  likely  terrorist  ger: 
weapons. 


statement  without  creating  injuries,"  Hauer 
explains.  During  the  1980s  in  the  Middle 
East,  a  new  type  of  terrorist  emerged,  will- 
ing to  commit  suicide  and  kill  significant 
numbers  of  people.  But  even  such  groups 
as  Hamas  and  Hezbollah  still  tried  to  limit 
fatalities  because  they  depended  on  outside 
political  supporters  for  funds.  If  they  went 
too  far,  they  would  lose  their  base  of  pop- 
ular support,  and  the  money  would  dry  up. 

In  the  last  decade  a  third  type  of  terror- 
ist has  appeared.  Hauer  continues,  one  who 
has  access  to  enormous  amounts  of  mon- 
ey and  is  not  restrained  by  any  need  for 
popular  support.  This  signaled  to  the  Old 
Guard  that  there  were  now  possibly  peo- 
ple who  believed  that  the  deliberate  cre- 
ation of  epidemics  was  a  palatable  tactic. 

And  then  terrorists  destroyed  the  World 
Trade  Center. 

"The  unthinkable  became  reality  on  Sep- 
tember 11.  and  as  a  result  every  worst-case 


In  some  ways  the  Bush  admini 
t ration  created  its  own  pressu 
cooker,  fanning  public  hysteri 
which  in  turn  could  be  relieve 
only  by  showy  displays  of  speec 
government  action.  Two  weeks  afti 
the  September  11  attacks  Attorney  Gene 
al  John  Ashcroft  announced  there  wei 
indications  that  members  of  the  terrori 
conspiracy  had  looked  into  renting  cro 
dusters,  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Admini 
tration  ordered  all  such  planes  temporari 
grounded  nationwide.  The  next  day  Asl 
croft  revealed  that  suspected  terrorists  ha 
obtained' or  tried  to  obtain  driver's  licenst 
for  trucks  that  can  carry  large  tankloads  i 
dangerous  materials,  such  as  fuels,  expli 
sives,  or  deadly  biological  concoctions. 

By  September  26.  six  days  before  Su 
photo  editor  Robert  Stevens  stumbled  int 
a  Palm  Beach  hospital,  incoherent  froi 
anthrax-induced  fever,  doctors  and  pha 
macists  from  the  Hamptons  to  Honolul 
were  already  reporting  runs  on  stocks  ( 
the  antibiotic  ciproflo.xacin,  the  preferre 
prophylaxis  and  treatment  for  anthrax  n 
fection.  Gas-mask  sales  were  vigorous,  an  ^ 
by  the  end  of  the  week  most  Internet  di;  - 
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ributors  reported  they  were  sold  out.  Some 
istant  experts  sprang  out  of  the  woodwork 
iffering  everything  from  alleged  lifetime 
lioterrorism  alerts  (www.freegasmask.com) 
)  air-conditioner  filters  that  would  keep 
ne's  home  microbe-free.  New  York  City 
ilevision  newscasters  told  viewers  to  seal 
p  an  airtight  space  in  their  homes,  into 
I'hich  they  could  retreat  in  the  event  of  a 
iological  attack.  Missing  in  all  these  lists 
F  dubious  advice  was  a  fundamental  facet 
if  microbial  attacks:  invisibility.  Nobody 
I  )uld  know  whether  the  air  they  breathed, 
od  they  ate,  or  water  they  drank  was  con- 
[  minated,  so  no  one  could  possibly  know 
hen  it  was  time  to  don  a  mask,  ingest  an- 
liotics,  or  sit  in  a  sealed  room.  The  only 
iK  rational  measures  an  individual  can 
ke  are  no  measures  at  all. 
This  panic  was  coupled  with  a  complete 
itial  silence  from  government  health  of- 
lals.  On  September  11,  at  the  Centers  for 
j  isease  Control  and  Prevention  in  Atlan- 
I  director  Jeffrey  Koplan  and  his  top  staff 
■re  rushed  off  to  the  DeKalb 
;  achtree  Airport,  where  they  await- 
;  instructions  inside  a  military 
nsport  that  was  fully  fueled  and 
,idy  to  fly  anywhere  in  America, 
meanwhile,  the  C.D.C.,  the  na- 
n's prime  repository  of  super- 
rial  microbes,  was  evacuated.  Be- 
'id  the  multi-layered  high-security 
3rs  and  air  locks  of  the  agency's 
>hazard  Level-4  Laboratory  were 
i-ezers  full  of  such  microscopic 
I  ers  as  Ebola  and  assorted  other 
1  norrhagic-fever  viruses,  small- 
li,c,  and  dozens  of  additional  lethal 
i?:robes,  for  which  neither  vaccines 
I   cures  are  readily  available. 

'  hough  the  evacuation  order  was 

probably  a  routine  response  in 

a  high-alert  situation,  no  one  at 

t  C.D.C.  was  allowed  to  release 

s  1  words  of  comfort  to  the  public. 

l{it's  because  the  White  House 

pi:ed  a  gag  order  on  all  of  the  sci- 

etsts,  bureaucrats,  and  civil  ser- 

vits  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 

,  Bilth  and  Human  Services.  No- 

;  bjy  at  the  C.D.C,  the  National 

:  Ii|itutes  of  Heahh,  the  Food  and 

'.  Cjg  Administration,  or  any  other 

'  Hl.S.  agency  was  allowed  to  an- 

;  svj-  questions  from  the  public  or 

;  jomalists  without  the  permission 

;  off!. M.S.  Secretary  Tommy  Thomp- 

;  set;  office.  The  order  not  only  cut 

t  thbress  off  from  vital  information 

;  bi  ilso  stymied  local  public-health 

I  auiorities  and  physicians  in  their 

:  effts  to  calm  their  communities 

0  1 

,■  aj^prepare  for  possible  attacks. 
i"ve  had  people  calling  me.  They 
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can't  get  through  to  the  C.D.C,  because 
the  C.D.C.  isn't  allowed  to  talk  to  anybody. 
They  can't  get  through  to  H.H.S.  And 
they're  just  terrified,"  Dr.  James  Curran. 
dean  of  the  Rollins  School  of  Public  Health 
at  Emory  University  in  Atlanta,  said  in  late 
September.  "T  think  it's  stupid.  I  think  the 
C.D.C.  ought  to  be  responding." 

'Tt's  really  bad,"  said  a  former  top 
health  official.  "This  is  a  time  when  they 
need  to  be  providing  leadership,  a  visual 
presence,  the  voice  of  the  surgeon  general 
assuring  people." 

Old  Guard  bioterrorism  expert  Amy 
Smithson  of  the  Washington,  D.C.-based 
Stimson  Center  think  tank  repeatedly  tried 
to  reach  H.H.S.'s  designated  chief  of  bio- 
terrorism response,  Dr.  Scott  Lillibridge. 
"I  tried  to  call  to  say,  'Are  you  aware  of  the 
panic  in  America?'  I  was  told  he  could 
not  be  reached.  I  said,  'You  must  be  kid- 
ding!'" Smithson  recalls.  "I'm  losing  a  lot 
of  respect  for  these  people.  One  of  govern- 
ment's responsibilities  is  to  communicate 


accurate  information  to  the  public.  But 
they've  been  silent.  So  the  media  has  pan- 
icked the  people." 

Similarly,  Dr.  Steven  Wolinsky,  chief  of 
infectious  diseases  for  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Medical  School  in  Chicago,  togeth- 
er with  all  the  leading  infectious-disease 
doctors  in  greater  Chicago,  was  trying  to 
prepare  his  area's  medical  system  for  the 
worst.  "But  we  are  meeting  the  same  diffi- 
culties because  we  don't  know  who  to  deal 
with,"  Wolinsky  said,  noting  that  they  also 
were  unable  to  get  vital  information  out  of 
H.H.S. 
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"You  might  get  a  phone 
coll  saying,  'Here  it  is,'  and  find 
a  sealed  bottle.  Would  that  be 

enough  to  cause  panic?" 


ell  behind  the  scenes,  however.  Sec- 
retary Tliompson  and  his  staff"  were 
lobbying  for  fundamental  changes 
in  the  nation's  public-health  system,  includ- 
ing the  creation  of  a  top  position  to  coordi- 
nate federal  agencies  that  would  respond 
to  a  bioterrorist  catastrophe. 

"It's  unlike  anything  I've  seen  in  any 
major  departmental  activity,"  Lillibridge 
said  in  a  September  28  interview. 
"From  almost  day  one  [in  office] 
this  bioterrorism  issue  was  on  Sec- 
retary Thompson's  priority  list." 

In  July,  Thompson  asked  Lilli- 
bridge to  move  up  from  the  C.D.C 
to  Washington,  to  act  as  a  special 
assistant  to  the  secretary  for  bioter- 
rorism. Lillibridge  was  supposed  to 
make  the  move  on  October  1.  But 
on  September  11,  after  his  wife  gave 
birth,  he  raced  up  to  Washington. 
It  would  be  10  days  before  he  again 
laid  eyes  on  his  newborn  child. 

While  the  general  public's  anx- 
iety was  rising,  a  vigorous,  large- 
ly secret  policy  debate  unfolded 
in  Washington  over  how  best  to 
structure  the  newly  created  Of- 
fice of  Homeland  Security,  head- 
ed by  director  Tom  Ridge.  Before 
September  11,  insiders  say,  the 
Justice  Department— particularly 
the  F.B.I. —was  in  charge  of  the 
law-enforcement  investigation  of 
domestic  terrorism,  while  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  headed  up 
overseas  issues.  As  the  new  office 
was  formed,  several  agencies  jock- 
eyed for  power  and  authority, 
chiefly  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense and  Justice,  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency, 
and  H.H.S.  Unseen  by  the  gener- 
al public,  Thompson,  Lillibridge, 
and  the  upper  echelons  of  their 
department  were  putting  in  12- 
hour  days  of  meetings,  secret  brief- 
ings, and  Capitol  Hill  lobbying. 
And  that  was  before  the  anony- 
mous letters  containing  anthrax 
spores  were  sent  to  news  organi- 
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zations,  including  NBC,  CBS,  and 
ABC  News,  and  to  Senate  Major- 
ity Leader  Tom  Daschle's  office, 
resulting  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives being  closed  for  three 
days  and  tens  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple being  tested  for  the  disease.  And 
before  H.H.S.  Secretary  Thomp- 
son testified  on  October  3  to  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee that  his  department  had  the 
situation  under  control,  and  was 
told  by  several  of  the  nation's  po- 
litical leaders— from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle— that  his  assurances  were 
not  believed. 

Whether  level  heads  can  prevail 
in  such  an  atmosphere  is  a  matter 
of  grave  concern,  says  Dr.  D.  A. 
Henderson,  director  of  the  Center 
for  Civilian  Biodefense  Studies  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Bal- 
timore. Since  1977,  after  leading 
the  successful  global  fight  that  erad- 
icated smallpox,  Henderson  has 
been  using  his  forceful  presence 
in  Washington  and  in  public  to  push 
for  greater  preparedness  against 
biological  weapons.  "I  think  it 
really  is  difficult,  this  new,  elevated 
attention,"  says  Henderson,  who 
formally  joined  Thompson's  advi- 
sors on  October  3.  "You're  sort  of 
walking  along  a  knife-sharp  ridge, 
trying  to  keep  a  balanced  view  of 
where  we  are.  I  don't  know  how  we 
do  it!  We  have  a  problem,  there's 
no  question.  The  knowledge  of  these 
weapons  is  out  there.  After  Sep- 
tember 11,  I've  had  some  very  serious  ad- 
ditional concerns." 

A  few  members  of  the  bioterrorism  Old 
Guard,  unable  to  assess  how  best  to 
strike  a  balance  between  justifiable 
alarm  and  needless  panic,  now  refuse  to 
talk  publicly  at  all.  Several  told  I'.F.  that 
they  fear  anything  they  say  about  U.S.  vul- 
nerability will  simply  give  horrible  ideas  to 
al-Qaeda  and  other  terrorist  organizations. 
One  leading  expert,  who  declined  to  speak 
for  attribution,  says  simply.  "We've  just  had 
another  Pearl  Harbor.  After  Pearl  Harbor 
everything  became  top  secret.  And  that's 
how  things  should  be  now." 

Other  members  of  the  Old  Guard, 
such  as  Dr.  Michael  Osterholm  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  take  the  view 
that  the  American  public  needs  urgently 
to  know  the  scale  of  the  threat,  what 
ought  to  be  done  by  government  to  pro- 
tect the  populace,  and  where  individuals 
fit  into  the  picture.  Author  of  last  year's 
Living  Terrors,  a  primer  on  bioterrorism 
issues  co-written  with  New  York  Times  re- 
porter John  Schwartz,  Osterholm  insists 


Above,  a  chemical-weapons  factory  In  Iraq;  after  lying 

for  years  about  his  country's  bioterrorism  program, 

Iraqi  foreign  minister  Tariq  Aziz  admitted  that  "we  made 

[bioweapons]  in  order  to  deal  with  the  Jews,"  according  to 

a  former  chief  U.N.  inspector.  Below,  500  chemical 

bombs  await  destruction  in  Iraq,  mid-1990s. 


Even  more  disturbing,  there 

were  labels  found  at  some 

Iraqi  sites  that  said  "smallpox 

in  Arabic. 


that  the  only  way  to  calm  public  panic  is 
with  mountains  of  accurate,  balanced  in- 
formation. 

The  very  writing  of  this  article  is,  then, 
an  arduous  exercise  in  the  ethics  of  truth, 
restraint,  balance,  and  justifiable  alarm. 
Only  time  will  tell  which  government  lead- 
ers, bioterrorism  experts,  and  media  have 
most  responsibly  informed  and  led  an  ag- 
itated American  people.  Key  to  calculat- 
ing how  afraid  we  actually  ought  to  be  are 
two  things:  assessing  the  real  bioterrorism 
threat  at  this  time  and  in  the  near  future, 
and  determining  how  ready  government  is 
to  meet  it. 
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or  many  years  the  Western  intelligence 
community  and  F.B.I,  lumped  biologi- 
cal weapons  into  a  category  with  nuclear 
and  chemical  threats  called  "W.M.D."— 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  But,  com- 
pared with  the  other  two,  biological  weap- 
ons received  little  attention.  That  was  be- 
cause nuclear  and  chemical  weapons  were 
well  understood,  had  been  previously  em- 
ployed during  wartime,  and  could  be  fairly 
easily  tracked.  Nuclear  weapons  are,  after 


all,  radioactive,  so  illegal  shipme  j 
of  fissionable  substances  can  be  ( '*■ 
tected  with  sensors  located  at  ma 
military  bases,  government  bui 
ings,  airports,  and  other  public 
cilities  worldwide. 

Chemical  weapons  are  also  ee 
to  track,  as  the  quantities  necessc 
to  inflict  serious  harm  are  usua 
massive— on  the  order  of  thousan 
of  gallons  or  hundreds  of  tor 
Even  if  a  country  or  terrorist  gro 
wished  to  manufacture  its  ov 
nerve-gas  supplies,  the  purchase 
tens  of  thousands  of  gallons  of 
gredients  could  not  readily  go  t 
noticed. 

In  addition,  it  has  always  beer 
fairly  simple  matter  to  figure  o 
whether  nuclear  or  chemical  agei 
have  been  used.  Even  nuclear  te: 
conducted  deep  underground  a 
detected  with  seismographs,  ai 
United  Nations  inspectors  belie 
that  it  is  now  impossible  to  inflici 
serious  chemical  attack  in  even 
mote  corners  of  the  world  witho 
drawing  attention. 

In  contrast,  bioweapons  emit  i 
telltale  signals  and  can  be  effecti 
in  microgram  quantities,  rather  th, 
tons.  There  is  little  global  expe 
ence  with  their  use  to  draw  upc 
for  intelligence  clues.  And  eve 
single  aspect  of  their  productic 
can  be  convincingly  described  1 
someone  trying  to  hide  somethii 
as  medical  or  pharmaceutical  i 
search.  This  "dual  use"  conundrui 

as  it  is  called,  put  Western  intelligen( 

communities  at  such  a  severe  disadvanta,. 

that  for  years  few  bothered  seriously  to  t  j 

tracking  biological  weapons. 


Two  dramatic  events  forced  a  rethin 
ing  of  biologicals'  lower-priority  st; 
us  in  the  W.M.D.-threat  assessmer 
the  Persian  Gulf  War  and  1991  revelatioi 
about  the  Soviets'  bioweapons  program. 
At  the  close  of  the  Gulf  War,  Iraq  w, 
compelled  under  cease-fire  resolution  6! 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  to  subn- 
to  biological-weapons  inspections.  For 
time,  Australia's  U.N.  ambassador,  Ric 
ard  Butler,  headed  the  U.N.  Special  Cor 
mission,  or  unscom.  "What  Iraq  did 
the  beginning  is  it  entered  an  utterly  fal: 
declaration,"  Butler  recalls.  "What  Ira 
did  was  say,  'What  biological  weapon; 
We  have  none.'"  After  four  further  co 
frontational  years  Iraq  "then  said,  'Whoop 
We  lied,'"  Butler  continues.  '"We  did  ha' 
some  bioweapons.  But  we  put  our  ham 
on  the  Koran  and  say  none  of  this  is  offe 
sive.  All  of  this  is  defensive  bioweapons. 
Despite  dozens  of  Iraqi  obfuscation 
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deceptions,  and  cover-ups,  unscom  scien- 
tists were  able  to  gather  evidence  of  a  mas- 
sive bioweapons  program,  featuring  pro- 
duction of  84,250  liters  of  antiirax  spores- 
enough,  if  dried  into  a  powder  and  prop- 
erly disseminated,  to  kill  every  man,  wom- 
an, and  child  in  a  city  the  size  of  New 
York  many  times  over,  based  on  calcula- 
tions made  in  a  1994  report  from  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment.  Even 
more  disturbing,  there  were  labels  found  at 
some  Iraqi  sites  that  said  "'smallpox"  in 
Arabic. 

"We  had  evidence  of  human  testing, 
possibly  involving  Iranian  P.O.W.'s."  But- 
ler says.  "Finally,  [Iraqi  foreign  minister] 
Tariq  Aziz  opened  his  heart  to  me.  I  had 
become  so  sick  and  tired  of  the  bully  that 
when  he  asked  me  personally  to  have  cof- 
fee, I  said,  'Tell  me.  O  Wise  Man,  what  do 
you  think  of  politics  in  the  Middle  East?'" 

To  Butler's  amazement  Aziz  confessed 
that  Iraq  had  indeed  made  not  only  the 
biological  weapons  that  unscom  suspect- 
ed but  much,  much  more. 

"Some  of  it  was  chilling,"  Butler  says. 
"In  private  he  said  to  me,  'We  ~  -  --^ 
made  it  in  order  to  deal  with  the 
Jews.'  He  also  used  ethnic  names 
for  the  Iranis.  He  called  them  "the 
Persians.'"  (Mr.  Aziz  was  unavail- 
able for  comment.) 

Still,  neither  Aziz  nor  Saddam 
Hussein  ever  allowed  full  unscom 
inspection,  let  alone  destruction,  of 
their  bioweapons  apparatus.  But- 
ler and  dozens  of  scientists  who 
assisted  in  unscom  inspections 
are  convinced  that  Iraq's  program 
was  only  briefly  slowed  by  U.N. 
efforts,  illustrating  one  of  Butler's 
favorite  points:  "The  order  of  dif- 
ficulty here  makes  nuclear-arms 
control  look  like  a  piece  of  cake." 

Even  more  frightening  were 
those  glimpses  of  the  Soviet 
biological-warfare  program  that 
the  West  got  after  the  1991  fall  of 
the  Communist  state.  Because  of 
the  key  defection  two  years  earlier 
of  Vladimir  Pasechnik.  director  of 
a  Soviet  bioweapons  laboratory  in 
St.  Petersburg.  British  intelligence 
knew  that  during  the  Brezhnev  re- 
gime the  Soviets  had  begun  to  de- 
velop a  vast  biological-weapons  in- 
frastructure called  Biopreparat.  At 
its  peak  just  over  a  decade  ago 
Biopreparat  employed  more  than 
50,000  scientists  and  technicians 
toiling  in  52  labs  and  test  sites,  a 
major  purpose  of  which  was  creat- 
ing genetically  modified  superbugs 
with  catastrophic  kill  ratios. 

Professor  Christopher  Davis. 
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who  is  both  a  neuroscientist  and  a  physi- 
cian, was  part  of  the  first  team  of  outside 
scientists  allowed  to  see  a  Biopreparat  facil- 
ity. Then  working  at  the  behest  of  British 
intelligence,  Davis  visited  four  Biopreparat 
sites  in  1991  under  an  agreement  forged 
among  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatch- 
er, President  George  Bush,  and  Premier 
Mikhail  Gorbachev. 

"'W.M.D.'  is  a  Soviet  term  dating  back 
to  the  1960s,"  says  Davis,  who  now  is  de- 
veloping epidemic-detection  software  for 
the  Virginia-based  Veridian  Systems  Divi- 
sion, Inc.  "I  will  not  use  that  term.  Biolog- 
icals  are  not  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. That's  the  whole  point!  They  kill  peo- 
ple. So  true  explosives  and  nukes  are  the 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Biologicals 
are  something  else." 

By  the  mid-1990s  active  collaborations 
were  under  way  between  American  and 
former  Biopreparat  scientists.  The  inten- 
tion was  to  woo  the  weapons  bioengineers 
from  the  forces  of  darkness  into  the  arms 
of  public-health  science,  putting  their 
sophisticated  skills  to  use  for  humanity's 


benefit.  "These  people  produced  tons 
chimeric  [i.e.,  genetically  altered]  agents  1 
national-security  analyst  Smithson  sayl 
"The  seeds  of  transformation  of  these  i 
stitutions  has  begun,  but  certainly  therq 
a  long  way  to  go." 

The  leading  Biopreparat  virus  laboratj 
ry  was  vector,  located  outside  the  Sibej 
ian  city  of  Novosibirsk.  By  1997,  wheni 
visited  it,  only  a  handful  of  scientists  stl 
worked  in  the  vast  complex  of  once  seer  | 
buildings,  hidden  in  the  taiga.  The  pla<[ 
had  an  eerie  post-apocalyptic  feeling, 
weeds  were  overtaking  the  concrete,  arl 
scientific  workbenches,  seemingly  abai 
doned  mid-experiment,  were  caked  will 
dust.  But  still  resting  behind  the  lockej 
doors  were  the  most  lethal  pathogens  h  f 
manity  has  ever  known,  in  frozen  hibej 
nation:  genetically  modified  forms  of  smaj 
pox,  Ebola,  influenza,  Lassa  fever,  MarburJ 
and  dozens  more  viruses.  Security  was  i\ 
most  nonexistent. 

And  the  overriding  question,  as  oil 
strolled  through  the  vector  ghost  towj 
was  "Where  did  all  the  scientists  go?"  .1 


You  could  count  on  one 

hand  the  number  of  people  at  the 

C.D.C.  who  have  been  through 

an  acute  epidemic  in  the  U.S. 


s 


mithson  authored  a  repoj 
two  years  ago  entitled  "Taii 
Archipelago,"  in  which  she  ; 
serts  that,  "virtually  overnight,  teil 
of  thousands  of  biological  ar| 
chemical  weaponeers  found  theii 
selves  without  a  concrete  sourol 
of  income,  stripped  of  their  eli 
status.  . . .  Before  long,  aspiriri| 
proliferators  began  to  troll  throua 
the  biological  and  chemical  inslj 
tutes,  intent  on  persuading  i| 
creasingly  destitute  scientists  i| 
divulge  their  weapons  experti;| 
and  even  put  weapons  materia.| 
up  for  sale." 

Kanatjan  Alibekov  was  a  seni(| 
executive  at  vector,  and  rose  to  1 
rank  of  first  deputy  director  of  Bil 
preparat  before  defecting  to  the  U.l^ 
in  1992.  Now  a  resident  of  Virg 
he  has  Americanized  his  Kazak 
stani  name  to  Ken  Alibek.  And 
makes  three  claims  that  have  shal 
en  the  intelligence  community.  Firs 
Alibek  says  the  Soviet  scientist 
succeeded  in  fully  weaponizing  irj 
crobes— creating  viruses  and  ba 
teria  that  could  withstand  missil 
launches  and  emission  from  jt( 
planes.  The  scale  of  production, 
says,  was  staggering:  in  1987  anthn  j 
alone  could  have  been  produced  1 12 
the  rate  of  two  tons  a  day.  h 

Alibek  also  claims  knowledge  ( 
former  Biopreparat  scientists  no  ^ 
living  in  Iraq,  North  Korea,  Irai  ^ 
China,  and  Cuba.  Further,  he  sa; 
that  during  the  1980s  his  sta  - 
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,ained  bioweapons-makers  in  several  East- 
.-n  European  countries,  as  well  as  in  Libya, 
idia,  Cuba,  Iran,  and  Iraq.  Finally,  Alibek 
isists  that  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Defense 
still  conducting  bioweapons  research  to- 
ly.  Alibek's  claims  have  grown  grander  the 
nger  he  has  lived  in  America,  and  most 
the  Old  Guard  bioterrorism  experts  take 
current  comments,  particularly  regard- 
ongoing  Russian  military  research  and 
insistence  that  vector  created  chi- 
eras  of  smallpox  and  Ebola,  with  a  grain 
salt.  But  intelligence  sources  say  that 
Dst  of  the  statements  he  made  during  his 
St,  1992  debriefing  have  been  verified. 

teyond  the  Iraqi  and  former  Soviet  pro- 
grams, intelligence  about  bioterrorism 
is  weak,  however.  While  insiders  remain 
nvinced  that  bioweapons  programs  exist 
several  other  countries,  including  China, 
rth  Korea,  and  Pakistan,  any  links  be- 
en stockpiles  inside  those  nations  and 
ntified  terrorist  groups  are  either  specu- 
ive  or  deeply  classified.  Nevertheless, 
St  insiders  rank  such  connections  as 
;sible,  even  probable. 
Republican  congressman  Christopher 
lys,  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
on  National  Security,  has  said  that  Iran, 
q,  and  Libya  possess  and  are  willing  to 
re  bioweapons.  "I'm  absolutely  certain 
terrorists,  if  they  don't  have  access  to 
iOgical  agents  now,  will,  and  I'm  abso- 
ly  certain  that  they'll  use  them.  The  ex- 
tise  exists.  The  potential  that  it's  being 
red  with  the  terrorists  is  almost  a  no- 
mer,"  Shays  said  in  late  September  on 
Minutes. 

Certainly  the  ability  to  buy  expertise  and 
veapons  obviates  the  need  to  build  lab- 
cries,  fermenters,  and  delivery  devices, 
itics  among  the  Old  Guard  had  long 
li-poohed  the  prospect  that  any  individ- 
3r  group  could  turn  bioweapons  pro- 
i;ion  into  a  cottage  industry. 
It's  not  like  any  bozo  out  there  can 
age  such  a  thing,"  Smithson  insists, 
ere's  an  orders-of-magnitude  difference 
[/een  learning  how  to  pilot  an  aircraft 
learning  the  technical  details  of  pro- 
ng biological  weapons.  This  isn't  the 
of  thing  a  couple  of  guys  in  a  garage 
ioing  to  figure  out." 
[he  skeptics  point  to  the  Japanese  reli- 
|S  cult  Aum  Shinrikyo,  which  in  1995 
sed  sarin  nerve  gas  in  Tokyo's  subway 
art  of  an  Armageddon  scheme.  The 
p  had  recruited  scientists  and  built  se- 
aboratories  for  bioweapons  but  never 
ged  effectively  to  use  them.  It's  un- 
whether  this  failure  was  owing  to  an 
Jlity  to  overcome  technical  obstacles. 
ro|-wing  zealots  in  the  U.S.  have  tried 
'"^  prchase  anthrax,  and  have  published 
M-apons  cookbooks  for  use  by  such 


groups  as  Aryan  Nations  and  Christian 
Identity.  But  in  the  end  the  most  violent 
action  e.xecuted  by  an  American  terrorist 
motivated  by  extremist  principles  was  the 
low-tech,  but  hideously  effective,  bombing 
of  the  Alfred  P.  Murrah  Federal  Building 
in  Oklahoma  City. 

So,  says  Harvard  University  national- 
security  expert  Jessica  Stern,  "if  I  were 
working  in  government,  I  would  be  think- 
ing of  low-tech  bioweapons,  low-tech 
chemicals,  including  industrial  chemicals." 
Stern  says  terrorists  are  more  likely  to  ac- 
complish their  ends  with  simple  acts  of 
food  poisoning  or  by  dispersing  germs  in  a 
small  room. 

Anthrax  expert  Dr.  Martin  Hugh-Jones 
points  out  that  there's  plenty  of  low-tech 
damage  to  be  done  if  the  targeting  is 
clever.  Hugh-Jones  does  research  at  Lou- 
isiana State  University  in  Baton  Rouge 
and  is  one  of  the  referees  of  the  most 
popular  Internet  epidemic-intelligence  site, 
ProMed.  He  has  always  felt  that  bio- 
weapons aimed  at  a  country's  economy, 
rather  than  populace,  were  cheap  and  as 
low-tech  as  one  could  imagine.  Hugh-Jones 
and  many  veterinary  and  agricultural  au- 
thorities explain  that  nonhuman  patho- 
gens, including  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
would  devastate  the  American  economy 
without  posing  any  health  risks  to  the  ter- 
rorists. Four  plant  bacteria  were,  for  exam- 
ple, developed  as  germ-warfare  weapons 
by  the  U.S.  Army  during  World  War  II. 
And  Purdue  University's  agricultural  ex- 
tension program  estimates  that  a  release 
of  the  foot-and-mouth-disease  virus  into 
the  U.S.  livestock  industry  would  cost  the 
economy  up  to  $24  billion. 

"From  what  I've  seen  with  foot-and- 
mouth,  it  is  the  best  example  of  why  agri- 
cultural biological  weapons  are  far  more  ef- 
fective than  human  ones,"  says  Hugh-Jones. 

Even  human  horrors  could  be  caused  in 
a  remarkably  low-tech  manner,  Ronald  At- 
las argues.  "All  you  have  to  do  is  infect  some 
of  your  people  with  smallpox,  send  them 
out,  and  you've  got  an  epidemic.  If  you've 
got  40  or  50  people  who  are  out  there, 
committing  suicide,  you've  got  an  epidem- 
ic," he  says.  "I  don't  have  to  get  anthrax 
from  a  laboratory.  I  can  just  go  to  [Africa 
to]  an  elephant  outbreak  and  get  it  from 
the  carcasses.  We  can  increase  security,  but 
all  sorts  of  things  are  out  there  in  nature." 

"It's  not  exactly  rocket  science,"  says 
Dr.  Stephen  Morse,  director  of  Colum- 
bia University's  Center  for  Public  Health 
Preparedness. 

Tommy  Thompson  sought  to  reassure 
the  American  people  in  an  appear- 
ance on  60  Minutes  in  late  September. 
"We've  got  to  make  sure  that  people  un- 
derstand th;it  they're  safe,  and  that  we're 
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prepared  to  take  care  of  any  contingency, 
any  consequence,  that  develops  from  any 
kind  of  bioterrorism  attack,"  Thompson 
told  newsman  Mike  Wallace.  "We  looked 
at  it  and  we  found  that  there  were  some 
shortcomings,  and  we  have  addressed  those 
shortcomings,  and  we're  still  addressing 
those  shortcomings." 

But  those  "shortcomings"  are  substantial. 

The  medical  response  to  the  September 
11  catastrophe  consisted  of  a  program 
planned  during  the  second  Clinton  admin- 
istration, mostly  by  Dr.  Hamburg,  who 
was  then  assistant  secretary  for  planning 
and  evaluation  at  H.H.S.  "Push-packs" 
carrying  tons  of  stockpiled  pharmaceuti- 
cals and  emergency  medical  supplies  were 
rushed  to  New  York  City,  as  were  teams  of 
physicians,  nurses,  and  mortuary  experts. 
And  more  were  placed  on  standby.  The 
mobilization  was  accomplished  in  less 
than  36  hours. 

But  this  was  in  response  to  an  obvious, 
acute  event— something  broadcast  inter- 
nationally starting  right  after  the 
first  plane  hit  the  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter. H.H.S.  and  the  White  House 
knew  the  tragedy  had  occurred 
within  seconds,  and  a  series  of 
phone  calls  was  all  it  took  to  mo- 
bilize emergency-response  teams. 


2  0<> 


A  large-scale  biological  event 
wouldn't  be  like  that.  It  would 
look  more  like  this: 

At  emergency  rooms  and  clin- 
ics throughout  a  small  city,  popu- 
lation 100,000.  doctors  find  them- 
selves overwhelmed  by  a  strange 
surge  of  what  looks  like  flu  cases. 
The  patients  come  in  with  charac- 
teristic symptoms:  fever,  malaise, 
loss  of  appetite,  chills,  and  muscle 
aches.  But  many  of  the  afflicted  are 
children  under  10— a  group  rarely 
affected  seriously  by  influenza.   , 

Despite  symptomatic  treatment 
for  the  flu.  the  patients  worsen  and 
develop  new  symptoms:  bone  pain, 
dry  cough,  liver  dysfunction,  and 
meningitis.  Some  of  the  patients 
are  so  deranged  that  they  run  about 
naked,  shouting  incoherently.  In 
the  worst  cases  there  are  severe 
heart  palpitations,  causing  the  pa- 
tients to  writhe  in  agony  and  final- 
ly to  die.  The  County  Health  De- 
partment becomes  alarmed  enough 
that  it  reports  the  situation  to  the 
C.D.C.  in  Atlanta,  requesting  as- 
sistance. 

Not  until  two  weeks  after  the  start 
of  the  epidemic  does  the  C.D.C. 
determine  that  the  microbe  respon- 
sible for  what  are  by  then  10  deaths 
and  200  cases  of  illness  is  Brucella 
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iiu'liteiisis.  a  bacterium  which  is  usually 
found  in  sheep  and  goats,  but  which  can 
be  passed  to  humans.  Since  there  are  few, 
if  any,  sheep  or  goats  in  the  area  of  the 
epidemic,  the  F.B.I,  suspects  bioterrorism. 
Local  police  discover  an  aerosolizing  de- 
vice in  an  office  air-conditioning  system 
that  could  have  been  used  to  release  the 
brucella. 

Cases  spread  to  eight  other  states,  as 
well  as  to  Quebec,  London,  and  Paris- 
carried  by  travelers.  The  World  Health 
Organization  issues  an  international  alert. 
And  the  H.H.S.  begins  mobilizing  mil- 
lions of  doses  of  the  antibiotics  doxycy- 
cline  and  rifampin,  a  combination  of 
which  will  have  to  be  taken  for  six  weeks 
by  every  brucella-exposed  man,  woman, 
and  child. 

When  the  disaster  is  over  and  the 
numbers  are  tallied,  the  costs  to  the  city 
are  $285  for  prophylaxis  for  each  exposed 
person  ($12.7  million);  $5,587  for  each 
hospitalized  patient  ($45  million);  $1,418 

"Do  the  people  in  high  places 
see  what  happens  when 

a  lot  of  people  get  influenza? 
The  police  aren't  involved. 

The  military  aren't  involved." 


per  person  for  clinical  tests  for  the  "wor 
ried  well"  ($142  million).  The  total  eco 
nomic  loss  is  estimated  at  more  than  $7.' 
billion,  not  including  an  untold  sum  it 
lost  productivity  and  mobilized  state  anc 
federal  personnel. 

The  human  toll:  413  people  of  all  ages' 
and  professions,  united  by  only  one  thing- 
they  happened  to  be  in  the  wrong  place  ai 
the  wrong  time. 
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his  is  the  sort  of  scenario  that  C.D.C 
economist  Martin  Meltzer  spends  his* 
days  contemplating.  Working  with 
C.D.C.  biologists,  he  calculates  the  uni 
thinkable. 

"I'm  not  in  the  game  to  play  absolutaj 
death  numbers."  Meltzer  explains  in  a| 
vaguely  British  accent,  which  turns  out  tc 
be  Zimbabwean.  Self-described  as  "grouchj4 
and  nasty,"  he  pushes  government  au-t 
thorities  to  consider  the  potential  horrors 
and  to  take  steps,  such  as  stockpiling  an- 
tibiotics and  vaccines,  which  according 
to  his  calculations  would  save  bil 
lions  of  dollars— not  to  mentionii 
countless  lives.  ' 

Were  a  brucellosis  attack  actual- 
ly to  occur.  Meltzer  and  his  col- 
leagues might  heave  a  sigh  of  relief 
The  disease,  after  all,  is  easily  treat- 
ed and  prevented  with  cheap,  read- 
ily available  antibiotics.  Even  un- 
treated victims  usually  survive— the 
death  rate  is  only  5  percent. 

The  story  would  be  far  different 
if  the  terrorists  used  more  lethal 
and  more  infectious  microbes-for 
instance,  inhalatory,  weapons-gradej  i 
antibiotic-resistant  anthrax.  Its  spores- ' 
attack  the  victim's  lungs,  leaving 
him  gagging  for  air.  If  treatment 
doesn't  begin  before  symptoms  oc- 
cur, death  follows  within  36  hours 
in  60  percent  of  cases.  Or  tularemia, 
an  illness  commonly  found  in 
North  American  wildlife  and 
sometimes  passed  to  hikers  and 
campers.  Symptoms  include  highsL 
fever,  prostration,  and  weight  loss.if 
In  humans,  tularemia  is  extremely 
difficult  to  diagnose,  even  in  expert 
hands;  the  initial  symptoms  are 
vague  and  consistent  with  many 
other  infections— many  hospitals 
don't  even  know  how  to  test  for  it: 
\\  ithout  antibiotic  treatment,  5  per- 
cent of  the  infected  die. 

In  every  model  Meltzer  plays 
with,  timing  is  crucial:  the  longer  it 
takes  to  recognize  that  evil  is  afoot, 
identify  the  microbial  culprit,  and 
mass-medicate  the  populace,  the 
higher  the  death  toll,  and  the  great- 
er the  cost. 

How  much  worse  would  Melt- 
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zer's  models  of  disaster  be  if  a  ma- 
jor metropolis  such  as  New  York 
City  or  Washington.  D.C.,  were  in- 
volved? Or  if  the  terrorist  employed 
a  more  sophisticated  method  of  dis- 
persal, such  as  loading  bioweapons 
on  a  crop  duster? 

"How  much  more  difficult  is  it 
to  aerosolize  an  agent  to  infect  a 
population  of  14  million?"  Meltzer 
ponders.  "Is  it  impossible?  No. 
But  there  is  some  difficulty.  If  time 
isn't  a  factor,  no  problem."  A  cou- 
ple of  quick  passes  over  a  suburb 
might  be  sufficient  to  expose 
100,000  people,  whereas  saturat- 
ing New  York  City  would  require 
multiple  flyovers  during  the  course 
of  many  hours— or  several  planes 
working  simultaneously. 

"An  appropriate  crop  duster 
holds  only  so  many  gallons  of  gas," 
Meltzer  continues.  "How  much  did 
he  actually  have  to  disperse  in  or- 
der to  create  an  all-out  panic?  Re- 
member, you  generally  don't  have 
to  kill  a  lot  of  people  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful terrorist."  That  was  clearly 
demonstrated  in  early  October,  when 
the  first  anthrax  death  and  several 
infections  were  sufficient  to  ignite 
anxiety  worldwide. 
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ut  there  are  simple  alternatives 
for  large-scale  attacks:  mount- 
ing a  dispersal  device  on  the 
back  of  a  taxicab.  Or  venting  mi- 
crobes through  the  U.S.  Capitol's 
air-conditioning  system.  Or  con- 
taminating food  in  the  I.R.S.  cafete- 
ria. Scratching  his  salt-and-pepper  beard, 
Meltzer  considers  the  possibilities:  "Your 
definition  of  horror  might  vary  from  ter- 
rorist to  terrorist.  There  might  not  be  a  re- 
lease. You  might  get  a  phone  call  saying, 
'Here  it  is,'  and  find  a  sealed  battle.  Would 
that  be  enough  to  cause  panic?  Probably." 
Enough  to  shut  down  Wall  Street  for  a 
day,  for  instance. 

Consider,  for  example,  what  happened 
in  1994  when  the  residents  of  Surat,  India, 
heard  on  the  BBC  that  a  mystery  virus 
was  loose  in  the  city:  450,000  residents 
reportedly  fled  by  train  in  less  than  48 
hours.  Even  when  the  virus  was  identified 
as  the  highly  treatable  Yersinia  pesti.s  bacte- 
ria, the  panic  only  got  worse.  Indeed,  this 
naturally  occurring  outbreak  threw  the  in- 
ternational community  into  hysteria,  be- 
cause the  popular  name  for  Yersinia  pestis 
is  plague.  Infamous  since  the  14th  century, 
when  it  eliminated  a  third  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Europe,  the  "Black  Death,"  de- 
pending on  the  strain,  causes  hemorrhag- 
ing of  the  lungs,  pustules  on  the  skin,  and 
a  fever  so  high  that  it  induces  delirium 


"You  can't  deal  with 
the  situation  by  going  to  a 
government  leader  and 
saying,  'We  have  a  release- 
now  what  do  we  do?'" 


But  members  of  D.  A.  Henc 
son's  staff  at  Johns  Hopkins  did. ' 
June  22  and  23,  2001,  they  staj 
a  role-playing  war  game  with  hi 
level  government  officials  facing 
outbreak  of  smallpox.  The  ev(  i 
was  simulated  for  Oklahoma  a 
involved  Governor  Frank  Keati 
along  with  federal  officials,  the  C 
ter  for  Strategic  and  Internatioi 
Studies,  and  other  think  tani 
Called  "Dark  Winter,"  the  exerc 
found  officials  at  a  loss  as  the  im 
inary  epidemic  spun  out  of  contr 
Their  decisions  would  have  caus 
a  real  epidemic  to  spread  fron 
shopping  mall  to  the  entire  natic 
By  the  exercise's  close  it  seem 
a  million  people  might  die  in  t 
event  of  a  real  epidemic. 

The  fundamental  lesson  of  Dc 
Winter  was  that  officials  were  " 
luctant  to  move  quickly  early  c 
when  the  epidemic  was  conta 
able,"  says  Dr.  Tara  O'Toole,  w 
works  with  Henderson  at  the  Ct 
ter  for  Civilian  Biodefense  Studi 
"Only  after  the  epidemic  was  c 
of  control  they  started  talking  abc 
quarantine."  Tough  decisions  mi 
be  made  in  a  rapid,  scientifica 
sound  manner,  she  says.  But  in  ^ 
such  role-playing  exercises,  s 
has  found,  the  lines  of  commu 
cation  within  government  sna 
and  then  panic  and  terror  ensi 
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and  hallucinations.  A  picturesquely  grim 
death  ensues  in  100  percent  of  untreated 
pneumonic  cases,  the  result  of  respiratory 
shock  and  failure.  Today,  plague  is  easily 
treated  with  inexpensive,  readily  available 
antibiotics— tetracycline  or  doxycycline— 
but  thanks  to  vivid  historical  accounts,  it 
continues  to  inspire  its  own  special  horror. 

"Assume  a  big  red  button,"  Meltzer 
warns.  "When  you  hit  it,  what  happens? 
What  your  experience  in  India  tells  us  is 
you  can't  deal  with  the  situation  by  go- 
ing to  a  government  leader  and  saying,  'We 
have  a  release— now  what  do  we  do?"  You 
have  to  have  a  plan." 

So  far  Meltzer  has  concentrated  on  sce- 
narios involving  bacteria.  His  mission  is  to 
persuade  urban  planners  to  conduct  war 
games  and  establish  a  chain  of  command 
for  emergency  personnel.  He  is  also  trying 
to  get  medical  schools  to  train  doctors  to 
diagnose  exotic  organisms  the  C.D.C.  has 
named  as  likely  biological-warfare  agents. 

Meltzer  admits,  however,  that  even  he 
can't  bear  to  plan  for  a  bioterrorist  attack 
involving  smallpox. 


fter  labeling  bioweapons 
W.M.D.  for  so  long,  govei 
ment  planners  have  built  ; 
sponse  and  preparedness  plans  that  f, 
to  recognize  what  the  Old  Guard  bioti 
rorism  experts,  after  years  of  debate,  lo 
ago  concluded  was  the  key:  strengthen! 
public  health. 

"I  hope  that  we  understand  we're  n 
going  to  deal  with  bioterrorism  with  t 
military,"  Henderson  says.  "Keep  bioti 
rorism  out  of  the  hands  of  Defense  ai 
the  F.B.I.,"  he  argues— and  put  it  whe 
all  epidemic  responses  go,  into  the  han^ 
of  H.H.S.,  the  C.D.C,  and  local  publi 
health  officials. 

"Do  the  people  in  high  places  real 
understand?"  Dr.  Christopher  Davis  asl 
Heaving  a  very  deep  sigh,  Davis  continut 
"1  wish  I  knew.  Do  they  see  what  ha 
pens  when  a  lot  of  people  get  influenz; 
By  and  large  the  police  aren't  involve 
The  military  aren't  involved." 

Davis  argues  that  the  only  way  to  pr 
vent  terrorists  from  trying  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  creating  epidemics  is  to  "raise  tl 
bar,"  bolstering  America's  public-heali 
infrastructure  so  significantly  that  terroris 
see  little  chance  that  anthrax,  smallpox,  i 
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Sip  responsibly. 


Wissam  is  a  global  force.  Wissam  is  a  movement.  Wissam  has  to  be  at  work  at  9:00  tomorrow 
morning.  Wissam  is  a  member  of  Amnesty  International.  Every  month,  he  sends  letters  to 
heads  of  state  urging  them  not  to  permit  unscrupulous  transfers  of  weapons  that  contribute 
to  human  rights  abuses. 

Amnesty  International  works.  Over  the  past  40  years,  the  pressure  from  countless  letters,  faxes 
and  e-mails  written  by  our  members  has  helped  free  over  40,000  people,  one  by  one,  from 
prisons  all  over  the  world.  Our  members  also  pressure  governments  to  adhere  to  international 
treaties  and  enforce  laws  protecting  human  rights. 

You  can  help  too.  All  you  have  to  do  is  become  a  member.  It's  easy.  Call,  write  or  log  on  and  join 

1.800.AMNESTY    amnestyusa.org/wissam 
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ny  other  disease  would  kill  tens  of  thou- 
ands  of  people  in  such  a  well-prepared 
ation.  According  to  Scott  Lillibridge. 
lat  is  the  position  shared  by  Secretary 
"hompson  and  the  H.H.S.  leadership, 
lore  significant,  he  says,  it  is  also  a  point 
f  view  that  is  gaining  support  on  Capitol 
lill.  In  October,  President  Bush  asked  Con- 
fess for  S1.5  billion  in  addition  to  the 
40  billion  it  set  aside  for  responses  to  the 
/ents  of  September  11,  in  order  to  fight 
oterrorism  and  bolster  Americas  sagging 
iblic-health  infrastructure. 
But  giving  booster  shots  to  the  severely 
sakened  American  public-health  system 
ill  be  no  easy,  or  cheap,  task.  For  more 
an  three  decades  public  health  at  the 
deral,  state,  and  municipal  levels  has 
iken  budget  cuts,  lost  valuable  person- 
,  seen  its  legal  and  political  clout  di- 
inish,  and  witnessed  the  crippling  of  its 
led  profession,  medicine.  Nobody  knows 
iw  much  it  would  cost  to  repair  the  in- 
istructure,  much  less  bring  it  up  to  a 
itus  where  it  would  be  able  to  react  ap- 
ipriately  to  an  epidemic. 
'As  Americans  we  haven't  had  an  epi- 
lic  to  point  to  and  say,  'See  that?  That's 
;at  we're  going  to  face,' "  says  Northwest- 
|i  University's  Dr.  Steven  Wolin- 
"We  haven't  had  an  epidemic 
lour  lifetime  except  aids,  and 
've  had  a  hard  time  getting  them 
lee  that  one." 

"There  are  not  many  people  in- 
ved  in  thinking  and  planning 
|io  have  really  been  involved  in 
[epidemic,"  says  Margaret  Ham- 
•g.  "There  isn't  as  much  exper- 
as  one  would  like."  One  expert 
IS  you  could  count  on  one  hand 
inumber  of  people  at  the  C.D.C. 
have  ever  been  through  an 
Ite  epidemic  in  the  U.S. 


11  Geneva,  at  the  headquarters 

'f  the  World  Health  Organiza- 

Jion,  Dr.  Guenael  Rodier  and 

[staff  gather  at  a  table  every 

hning  at  nine  to  decide  what 

jplanet's  microbes  have  been 

|;o.  "We  sift  through  informa- 

from  all  over,  all  sorts  of  in- 

lation.  And  we  are  not  just 

live  about  it— we  really  investi- 

I,"  Rodier  explains,  demonstrat- 

jhe  elaborate  computer  systems 

verification  apparatus  that 

[.O.  has  created. 

iiough  Rodier's  global  disease- 

^iDance  system  was  designed  to 

I  naturally  occurring  outbreaks 

I'adly  microbes,  W.H.O.  says  it 

Id  also  serve  as  a  key  safety  net 

ij  etecting  bioterrorist  events. 

1  the  last  week  of  September 

I 
f 
Umber   2001 


the  United  Nations  health  agency  rushed 
publication  of  its  "Health  Aspects  of  Bio- 
logical and  Chemical  Weapons"  report, 
originally  scheduled  for  release  in  Decem- 
ber. The  179-page  document  details  the 
hazards  and  likely  uses  of  biological  weap- 
ons, the  international  treaties  aimed  at  lim- 
iting their  use,  and  preparedness  needs. 
"A  major  contribution  to  preparedness 
against  deliberate  releases  of  biological  or 
chemical  agents  in  most  countries  can  be 
achieved  by  strengthening  public-health 
infrastructure,  particularly  for  public-health 
surveillance  and  response,"  the  W.H.O. 
report  states. 

Which  is  where  Rodier's  global  surveil- 
lance system,  currently  operating  on  a 
shoestring  budget  of  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars, comes  in.  For  as  little  as  $5  million 
a  year,  argues  Rodier's  boss.  Dr.  David 
Heymann,  the  network  can  spot  any  un- 
usual outbreaks  of  disease  in  the  world. 
Add  $50  million  a  year  to  the  pot,  he  says, 
and  the  system  can  be  even  stronger. 

Rodier's  system  relies  on  a  variety  of 
sources,  including  official  government  re- 
ports, news  accounts,  rumors  anonymous- 
ly passed  to  W.H.O.  sources,  and  tips 
from  humanitarian  relief  organizations  such 

"Biologicals  are  not 

weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

That's  the  whole  point! 

They  kill  people." 


as  the  Red  Cross  and  from  scientists  work- 
ing in  remote  areas.  A  computer  program 
scans  the  Internet  for  news  accounts  in 
many  languages. 

But  any  system  of  surveillance  is  only  as 
reliable  as  its  grassroots  base.  And  Amer- 
ica's surveillance  capacity  has  been  erod- 
ing for  years.  Recently.  Secretary  Thomp- 
son asked  for  $800  million  to  bring  local 
public-health  departments  nationwide  into 
the  computer  age,  so  officials  from  Ban- 
gor to  Fairbanks  would  have  the  ability  to 
track  disease  trends  in  their  communities 
and  relay  findings  to  the  C.D.C.  Washing- 
ton insiders,  however,  say  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  slashed  this  fig- 
ure to  $124  million. 
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accine  development  and  production 
are  also  in  a  sorry  state.  Last  year 
C.D.C.  investigators  discovered  that 
the  U.S.  smallpox-vaccine  stockpile  had 
severely  degraded.  Fewer  than  15  million 
doses  are  considered  active  and  safe.  No 
U.S.  company  still  manufactures  either  the 
vaccine  or  the  bifurcated  needles  used  to 
scratch  it  into  the  skin.  And  the  nation 
no  longer  has  adequate  stores  of  the  spe- 
cial immunoglobulin  necessary  to  save 
the  lives  of  the  roughly  1  percent 
of  smallpox-vaccine  recipients 
who  suffer  adverse  reactions.  In 
September,  Secretary  Thompson 
ordered  production  of  40  million 
doses  of  smallpox  vaccine  from 
a  British  biotechnology  company, 
scheduled  for  2004  delivery.  How- 
ever, as  urgency  increased,  Thomp- 
son stepped  up  the  deadline  to  2002 
and  sent  an  inquiry  to  1,000  other 
drug  manufacturers  asking  if  any 
of  them  could  assist  with  a  goal  of 
stockpiling  300  million  doses.  It 
won't  be  easy,  experts  say,  because 
the  methods  of  making  the  vaccine 
employed  in  the   1960s  are  now 
considered  too  dangerous. 

Across  the  board  the  pharmaceu- 
tical options  are  slim.  For  many 
diseases  the  microbes  are  so  lethal 
that  the  F.D.A.  sees  no  way  a  drug 
or  vaccine  to  combat  them  can  be 
evaluated  for  safety  and  efficacy. 
Few  companies  are  eager  to  get 
into  the  business  of  working  with 
such  lethal  agents.  And  in  the  case 
of  viruses,  humanity  has  never  had 
much  success  in  battling  the  rapid- 
ly evolving  microscopic  killers. 

There  is  no  effective  plague  vac- 
cine available.  The  anthrax  vaccine 
used  by  the  U.S.  military  isn't  of- 
fered to  civilians.  If  it  were,  it 
would  take  six  shots  spread  out 
over  IS  months  plus  annual  boost- 
er shots  to  produce  immunity.  Even 
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garden-variety  vaccines  are  prob- 
lematic right  now.  The  nation  has 
a  shortage  of  tetanus  vaccines,  for 
example,  a  result  of  manufacturing 
problems.  In  September  the  C.D.C. 
announced  that  this  year's  batch  of 
flu  vaccines  would  be  in  short  sup- 
ply and  the  final  shipment  wouldn't 
reach  doctors  until  early  Decem- 
ber, well  after  the  traditional  com- 
mencement of  the  flu  season. 

For  all  the  talk  of  smallpox  and 
anthrax,  microbiologist  Atlas  thinks 
influenza  would  be  the  ultimate 
bioterrorist  weapon.  The  highly  con- 
tagious virus  mutates  constantly, 
and  in  its  most  virulent  forms  can 
be  extremely  deadly.  In  1918,  be- 
fore the  age  of  jet  travel,  flu  killed 
some  22  million  people  worldwide,  sick- 
ened 10  percent  of  the  American  work- 
force, and  killed  about  3  percent  of  those 
it  infected. 

"Flu  has  always  been  my  personal  fear," 
Atlas  says.  And  his  fear  index  jumped  up 
a  notch  when  a  team  of  scientists  discov- 
ered this  summer  that  by  simply  altering 
one  gene  from  a  chicken-flu  virus  they  could 
turn  the  microbe  into  one  that  would  be 
highly  lethal  in  humans. 


Last  January  the  Old  Guard  of  the  bio- 
terrorism  community  was  thrown  into 
high  anxiety  by  an  accidental  experi- 
mental finding  made  at  Australian  Nation- 
al University  in  Canberra.  Drs.  Ron  Jack- 
son and  Ian  Ramshaw  were  trying  to  make 
a  contraceptive  by  performing  experiments 
on  mice  using  a  virus  called  mousepox,  a 
rodent  form  of  the  smallpox  virus.  They 
spliced  a  gene  for  an  egg  surface  protein 
into  it,  along  with  an  immune-regulator 
gene,  accidentally  producing  a  microbe  so 
lethal  that  it  killed  virtually  every  mouse. 

Stanford  University  biophysicist  Steven 
Block  was  so  stunned  by  this  incident  that 
he  is  leading  a  one-man  crusade  to  wake 
up  the  nation's  biology  community.  He 
thinks  a  similar  experiment  might  produce 
a  nearly  100  percent  lethal  smallpox. 

What  the  Soviet  Biopreparat  scientists 
were  trying  to  accomplish  with  compara- 
tively crude  technologies  in  the  1980s  are 
now  matters  of  relative  ease.  That's  be- 
cause scientists  have  sequenced  the  entire 
human  genome  and  are  now  sequencing 
the  genomes  of  the  world's  most  worri- 
some pathogens.  On  October  4,  British  re- 
searchers from  the  Wellcome  Trust  Labo- 
ratories near  Cambridge  published  the 
entire  genetic  sequence  of  Yersinia  pestis, 
the  bacterium  that  causes  plague,  noting 
which  genes  are  responsible  for  the  viru- 
lence and  infectiousness  of  the  deadly  mi- 
crobe. By  matching  virulence  genes  from 
pathogens  with  their  targeted  compounds 
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deck  until  a  royal  flush  was  dea 


"Producing  biological  weapons 

isn't  the  kind  of  thing  a 

couple  of  guys  in  a  garage  are 

going  to  figure  out." 


in  humans,  researchers  are  coming  up 
with  medical  breakthroughs  that  could  lead 
to  powerful  drugs  and  vaccines.  But  in 
the  process  they  are  also  creating  a  primer 
for  designing  bugs  that  could  infect  a 
wider  range  of  cell  types,  spread  in  ways 
not  typical  of  their  microbial  species,  kill 
cells  more  efficiently,  and  resist  antibiotics 
and  vaccines. 

Even  before  the  advent  of  these  new 
scientific  tools,  Biopreparat  scientists 
succeeded  in  creating  a  new  species  of 
bacterium  that  combines  elements  of  an- 
thrax with  a  soil  microbe.  The  resulting 
chimera  is  resistant  to  all  antibiotics,  in- 
fects a  large  range  of  human  cells,  and 
may  be  able  to  overwhelm  vaccine-induced 
immune  responses.  Biopreparat  also  al- 
legedly made  a  form  of  fully  antibiotic- 
resistant  plague. 

Just  in  the  last  few  years  scientists  have 
made  astounding  discoveries.  They  have 
mapped  the  activities  of  several  bacterial 
toxins  down  to  the  smallest  details.  A 
Salk  Institute  scientist  in  California  is 
working  with  an  essential  component  of 
artificial  chromosomes,  and  several  teams 
are  racing  to  be  the  first  to  construct  a 
completely  artificial  microbe.  Stanford  re- 
searchers have  developed  a  neat  trick  for 
rapidly  finding  the  genes  responsible  for 
determining  which  types  of  cells  a  given 
microbe  can  infect.  Similarly,  a  Harvard 
Medical  School  group  has  developed 
ways  to  quickly  spot  genes  that  give  mi- 
crobes their  virulence.  Many  labs  have 
found  "quick  change"  genes,  which  mi- 
crobes use  naturally  to  evolve,  or  mutate, 
at  a  highly  escalated  pace.  Finally,  a  Cal- 
ifornia company  has  developed  a  tech- 
nique it  calls  "DNA  shuffling,"  which 
allows  high-speed  random  mutations 
to  occur  by  simply  shuffling  the  order  of 
DNA  segments.  The  technique  would  al- 
low a  scientist  to.  in  a  matter  of  days, 
turn  any  given  microbe  into  its  most 
lethal  form  by  simply  shuffling  the  genetic 


think  the  bottom  line  here  is  we' 

looking  at  biology  in  the  21st  ce 

tury,"  Henderson  says.  "Ten  yea 

ago  all  of  this  was  unknown.  Tt 

IS  a  new  world!  We  haven't  real 

thought  about  this." 

Atlas  agrees.  He  says  all  the  e 
ments  have  fallen  into  place  durii 
the  last  year,  and  "I  could  enj 
neer  the  perfect  pathogen,  nc 
that  I  have  the  human-genome  s 
quence." 

In  the  1970s,  a  group  of  scie 
tists  led  by  Stanford  University  bi  | 
chemist  Paul  Berg  and  Stanley  C 
hen,  a  Stanford  geneticist,  had  i 
"uh-oh"  moment.  Should  humai 
ity  conduct  certain  types  of  experimen 
in  the  then  new  field  of  molecular  biol 
gy?   they   wondered.    Is   it   safe?   Is 
right?  Berg  gathered  the  top  biologists  in  tl 
world  at  the  seaside  conference  grounc 
of  Asilomar  in  Pacific  Grove,  Californi 
The  outcome  was  a  set  of  guidelines  undr 
which  scientists  agreed  to  police  ther«| 
selves,  limiting  their  work  in  the  field  i 
genetic  engineering  within  safe  boundariaj 
Now,  Block  and  dozens  of  other  bioteti 
rorism  insiders  say,  it  is  time  for  anoth 
Asilomar  moment. 

"Scientists  are  not  in  an  age  of  innocen( 
anymore,"  Columbia's  Stephen  Morse  a 
gues.  "And  they  should  be  aware  oft! 
moral  implications  of  what  they're  doin 
We  should  be  self-policing.  We  should  kno 

who  we're  sending  samples  to I  thir 

there  should  be  internal  controls,  but 
don't  know  how  far  it's  possible  to  go." 

Henderson  is  gung  ho  for  an  Asiloma 
type  gathering  "because  we  have  to  hai 
a  hard  look  at  what  the  implications  ar 
And  of  course  there  are  grave  conceri 
about  intruding  in  science  and  academ 
freedom.  But  the  thing  that's  lacking  is  £ 
appreciation  by  biologists  themselves  i 
the  threat  this  poses  to  all  of  mankind." 
Two  weeks  after  the  World  Trade  Cei 
ter  tragedy  a  memorandum  quietly  circ: 
lated  among  scientists  working  in  one  < 
New  York  City's  most  prestigious  medics 
research  centers:  "The  devastating  even 
of  September  11,  2001  have  raised  que 
tions  concerning  security  and  vulnerabilii  | 
of  work  areas  here,"  the  memo  said.  "A  I 
though  this  message  is  not  intended  to  ii 
crease  paranoia  or  alarmist  behavior,  w 
should  be  mindful  that  threats  can  coni 
from  any  direction  and  take  on  many  forms 
So,  the  memo  in  efl'ect  instructed,  loc 
up  your  test  tubes,  be  sure  you  know  wh 
is  wandering  through  your  laboratory,  an 
don't  mail  off  microbe  samples  to  ever 
Tom,  Ivan,  and  Ahmed  who  writes  to  yoi 
asking  you  to  collegially  share  your  work.  I 
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HALL    OF    FAME 


Jemima  Khan  is  commiited  to 
assisting  Afghan  refugees 
and  cancer  patients,  amon" 
other  causes.  Photographeij 
outside  her  London 
home  on  September  24,  2001 


Je 


mima 


Khan 


FC  AUSE  the  27-year-old  mother  of  two  (with 
husband  Imran  Khan,  political  leader  of  Pakistan's  Movement 
for  Justice  Party)  raised  more  than  $400,000  for  one  of  the  causes 
closest  to  her  heart  the  plight  of  Afghanistan's  refugees,  be- 
cause at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  when  thousands  of  Afghans, 
fleeing  drought  and  civil  war,  came  streaming  toward  the  Pa- 
kistan border,  Jemima  decided  to  visit  the  worst-hit  refugee 
camp.  Jalozai.  explaining  later:  "The  extent  of  the  degradation 
and  human  misery  of  these  people  was  beyond  anything  1  have 
ever  seen  or  can  describe  in  words.  People  were  using  plastic  shop- 
ping bags  as  shelters,  and  babies  were  drowning  in  the  torrential 
rains."  because  she  was  immediately  moved  to  enlist  London's 
Sumkiy  Telegraph  and  Sunday  Express  newspapers  for  help  in  rais- 
ing donations,  and  established  the  Jemima  Khan  Jalozai  Camp 


Appeal,  because,  by  circumventing  red  tape— she  bore  all  a  J" 
ministrative  costs  herself  and  personally  approved  each  checkl 
Jemima  was  able  to  quickly  provide  emergency  tents,  amb 
lances,  and  food,  because  apart  from  being  a  fund-raiser  f  ; 
her  husband's  Shaukat  Khanum  Memorial  Cancer  Hospital 
Pakistan  (which  helps  provide  free  cancer  treatment  for  tl 
poor),  Jemima  is  also  a  special  representative  for  unicee  Bi 
cause,  having  relaunched  an  appeal  for  refugee-camp  aid 
the  face  of  the  current  crisis,  she  is  returning  to  Pakistan,  ho 
ing  to  set  up  an  orphanage  for  Afghan  children  affected  by  tl 
war.  because  when  asked  what  drives  her,  she  responds,  "B 
lieve  me,  what  little  I  can  do  to  alleviate  human  suffering  giv 
me  a  tremendous  sense  of  fulfillment.  I  get  far  more  out  of 
than  what  I  can  put  in."  -SARAJANE  HOAlj 
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THE  CELL-PHONE  WA  __ 

The  cell  phone  was  a  gadget,  a  convenience, » 

an  intrusion,  and  then  we  learned  the  heart-wrenching  wa* 

it  could  connect  us-to  those  on  the  brink  of  death. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  worlds  dirtiest  wars,  spies,  terrorists, 

and  assassins  had  already  turned  the  cell  phone 

into  something  equally  chilling:  a  lethal  new  weapon 

"^  BY  HENRY  PORTER 
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ne  of  the  more  persistent 
myths  that  came  out  of  the 
great  wars  of  the  last  centu- 
ry involved  telepathy,  in  particular  the  tele- 
pathic conveyance  of  bad  news.  Typically, 
the  story  features  a  woman  who  is  going 
about  her  daily  routine  at  home  when  she 
is  inexplicably  seized  by  the  certainty  that 
her  man— whether  son,  husband,  or  broth- 
er—is in  mortal  danger.  The  story  always 
ends  the  same  way.  Two  or  three  days  later 
the  woman  receives  a  telegram  notifying 
her  of  the  man's  death  and  placing  the  time 
at  the  precise  moment  when  the  conviction 
first  chilled  her  being. 

On  September  11  the  function  of  tele- 
pathic dread  was  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses served  by  the  cell  phone.  Just  before 
nine  that  day,  the  phone  networks  across 
America  began  to  tremble  with  some  of  the 
most  urgent  and  poignant  messages  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  "Honey,  something 
terrible  is  happening.  I  don't  think  I  am 
going  to  make  it."  "We  can't  get  out  ...  the 
place  is  filling  with  smoke."  "I  know  we're 
all  going  to  die;  there's  three  of  us  who  are 
going  to  do  something  about  it."  These 
were  the  words  of  people  in  situations  of 
unimaginable  terror  phoning  home  to  speak 
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of  the  catastrophe  they  faced  and  to  give 
their  final  messages  of  love.  They  used  GTE 
Airfones.  office  phones,  and  pay  phones, 
but  above  all  the  ubiquitous  cell  phone.  By 
the  end  of  that  day  we  understood  that 
wireless  had  come  of  age  and  with  it  an 
immediacy  that  demanded  as  much  from 
those  who  received  the  calls  as  it  did  from 
the  men  and  women  who  made  them. 

Richard  Makeiy,  the  father-in-law  of  Jer- 
emy Glick.  who  died  on  Flight  93  near 
Pittsburgh,  articulated  the  family's  ambiv- 
alence about  his  daughter  Lyzbeth's  last 
conversation  with  her  husband.  "He  had 
called  from  an  [Airfone],  not  a  cell  phone," 
Makeiy  tells  me.  "I  don't  know  that  at  the 
time  you  were  thankful  you  were  talking  to 
him.  I  think  that  initially  there  was  shock 
that  he  indeed  was  involved  in  such  a  situ- 
ation. So  it  was  not  a  relief  that  we  heard 
from  him,  but  it  was  a  combination  of  ter- 
ror and  sadness  . . .  that  he  was  there.  I 
think,  as  the  conversation  went  on,  he  and 
Lyz  gathered  a  great  deal  of  strength  from 
each  other  in  the  discussion." 

No  one  was  prepared  for  the  proximity 
and  cold  certainty  of  this  experience—of 
lines  going  dead  in  their  hands,  of  signals 
dropping  at  the  exact  moment  of  extinc- 


On  Septembe 

a  stranded  buslni 

attempts  a  cell-p 

call  from  the  Jerst 

waterfront.)! 


tion,  and  then  in- 
stant confirmation 
of  the  unbelievable  to  be  had  by  simp 
aiming  the  TV  remote. 

The  telepathic  and  telegraphic  messag 
of  the  past  were  in  a  sense  conflated  ( 
September  11,  and  although  thousands  i 
people  used  their  cell  phones  to  brii| 
news  that  they  were  safe,  the  knowledge  ;' 
these  20  or  so  calls  from  the  planes  ai 
countless  others  from  the  World  Trac 
Center  greatly  added  to  the  national  a 
guish.  This  is  to  say  nothing  of  the  una 
durable  pain  suffered  by  those  who  we 
reassured  by  family  members  in  the  to*; 
ers  who'  never  made  it  home  that  nigh 
nor  any  other.  It  was  a  shocking  novel! 
and  that  was  because  we  had  never  ful 
appreciated  the  potential  of  the  little  d 
vice  we  carry  in  our  pockets  and  purse 
We  swore  by  its  convenience,  praised  i 
versatility,  and  resented  its  intrusivenes 
but  we  did  not  for  one  moment  imagii 
that  it  gave  us  the  power  to  channel  oi 
person's  consciousness  into  another's  a  fe 
seconds  before  death. 

And  yet  the  reflex  was  there,  the  instin 
which  made  many  of  the  Americans  w\ 
own  125  million  subscribed  cell  phones  f  * 
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the  speed-dial  keys  that  would  put  them 
in  touch  with  their  loved  ones.  When  the 
planes  struck,  there  was  an  unprecedented 
surge  of  calls  in  the  New  York  area.  As 
people  streamed  from  the  buildings  north- 
ward through  Manhattan,  the  only  thing 
they  wanted  to  do  was  to  make  that  call. 
Both  Verizon  Wireless  and  AT&T  Wire- 
less experienced  record  traffic  levels,  with 
Verizon  reporting  twice  as  many  calls  dur- 
ing this  period  as  it  had  ever  logged  before. 
These  are  figures  for  the  calls  handled,  not 
for  the  ones  that  didn't  get  through, 
whether  because  of  the  antennae 
on  and  around  the  World  Trade 
Center's  towers  being  destroyed  or 
the  remnants  of  the  overloaded 
system  crashing.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  calls  were  unsuccess- 
ful for  the  basic  reason  that  each 
relatively  low-powered  cellular  an- 
tenna can  handle  only  around  100 
calls  at  a  time.  The  wireless  carriers 
recovered  most  of  the  service  by  the 
evening  of  September   11 
after  moving  in  mobile  an- 
tennae known  as  "COWs" 
and  directing  traffic  away 
from  the  World  Trade 
Center  area,  but  the  limi- 
tations of  a  system  which 
faints  with  exhaustion 
when  it  is  most  needed 
must  surely  be  plain. 


kids  with  the  time  to  indulge  in  the  text- 
messaging  craze,  but  there  seemed  some- 
thing mildly  exhibitionistic  about  the  instru- 
ment, which  perhaps  accounts  for  the  plea- 
sure we  took  when  the  Clintonesque  char- 
acter Jack  Stanton  in  Primary  Colors  hurled 
a  phone  from  the  window  of  a  speeding 
S.U.V  Today,  when  the  phone  is  endowed 
with  lifesaving  and  faculty-extending  capa- 
bilities, such  an  act  would  seem  pure  folly. 

Outside  America,  where  telecommunica- 
tions infrastructures  are  less  reliable  and 

As  people  streamed 
from  the  buildings  northward 

through  Manhattan,  the 

only  thing  they  wanted  to  do 

was  to  make  that  call. 
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Even  so,  the  cell  depen- 
dency is  now  firm 
estiiblished.  In  the  da\; 
after  the  attacks,  Ameri 
cans  bought  a  lot  of 
train  tickets,  guns,  and 
cell  phones.  The  last 
two  are  held  to  be 
essential  emergency 
equipment,  although 
it  takes  only  a  nano- 
second to  realize  that 
the  phone  is  a  great  deal  more  useful  than  a 
gun  if  you're  caught  in  a  collapsed  build- 
ing, stranded  in  the  mountains,  or  lost  in 
fog  offshore  and  need  to  guide  rescuers  to 
your  position.  Victims  did  make  calls  from 
the  rubble  of  the  World  Trade  Center,  a 
circumstance  which  was  not  lost  on  the 
hundreds  of  workers  who  were  evacuated 
from  the  Prudential  Tower  in  Boston  when 
fire  broke  out  on  the  32nd  floor  six  days 
after  the  attacks.  In  a  drill  which  had  been 
instilled  by  the  example  of  New  York,  they 
grabbed  their  cell  phones  and  headed  for 
the  stairways. 

For  a  long  time  in  America  the  cellular 
phone  seemed  like  a  rich  man's  toy,  the 
kind  of  thing  only  a  gangster  or  Gordon 
Gekko  would  be  seen  with.  It  had  obvious 
benefits  for  drug  dealers,  adulterers,  and 
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It  is  perhaps  no  coincidence  that  or 
the  Arab  terrorists  on  the  planes  enc 
aged  the  passengers  to  phone  home 
"tell  them  you  are  about  to  die,"  ace 
ing  to  the  London  Times.  He  knew  al 
phones,  knew  that  an  airplane  flying 
the  East  Coast  would  travel  through 
"footprint"  of  scores  of  different  ar 
nae,  and  maybe  he  thought  he'd  ha 
little  fun  on  the  brink  of  hell.  At  any 
that  same  man,  so  steeped  in  the  lor 
the  Islamic  jihad  against  Israel  anc 
Western  backers,  would  almost 
tainly  have  been  aware  of  the  stoi 
Yahya  Ayyash,  a  Palestinian  boi 
maker  and  member  of  the  Islai 
extremist  group  Hamas.  Ayyash i 
assassinated  by  a  phone. 

On  the  morning  of  Januari 
1996,  Ayyash— nicknamed  "the  &| 
neer"— was  hiding  out  in  the  ma; 
slum  dwellings  in  Beit  Laahiya,  atj 
northern  end  of  the  Gaza  Strip.! 
had  been  told  to  expect  a  call.  >\l 
his  cell  phone  rang,  ai 
sociate   named   Osi 
Hamad  answered;  As/yn 
father  was  on  the  1: 
Hamad  handed  the  ph] 
to  Ayyash,  who  begatj 
speak,  brushing  asids 
father's  worries  about 
raeli  surveillance.  "I 
him  that  we  don't  wai 
talk  on  this  phone," 
his  father  at  the  time, 
he  said  we  could  t:l| 
When   I   told  him 
again,  he  asked,  'Howi 


you; 


At  that  mon-i 


sometimes  nonexistent,  peo- 
ple got  the  point  about  wire- 
less a  lot  sooner.  In  the  Middle  East,  for 
instance,  they  realized  that  all  its  obvious 
advantages  were  matched  by  an  equal  and 
opposite  potential  for  destruction.  While 
messages  of  pity  and  relief  flashed  between 
cells  in  America,  there  was  an  altogether 
different  reaction  among  some  Palestinians. 
Three  days  after  the  tragedy,  the  London 
Times  printed  a  picture  of  a  Nokia  cell 
phone  in  close-up  taken  by  the  Lebanese 
photographer  Marwan  Naamani.  Shown 
on  the  phone's  display  was  a  tiny  graphic 
of  a  jet  about  to  crash  into  a  representa- 
tion of  the  World  Trade  Center.  The  Ara- 
bic caption  below  translates  as  "It  hit  and 
did  not  miss."  The  message  was  sent  by 
a  Palestinian  living  in  Syria  to  a  friend  in 
Switzerland  and  then  onward  to  Egypt, 
where  Naamani  took  the  picture. 


nearly  two  ounces  of  l 
explosive  packed  into 
phone  detonated.  Ha 
Ayyash's  head  was  bk 
off,  together  with  his  hi 
He  died  instantly,  giving  the  likely  ar 
tects  of  this  operation,  Israel's  Shin  Bel 
curity  service,  cause  to  celebrate.  The 
gineer  had  been  one  of  their  wiliest  fc 
and  the  plan  to  insinuate  the  phone  j 
Ayyash's  household  and  set  it  off  whik 
was  using  it  required  exceptional  int 
gence  Work.  Tlie  phone  belonged  to  hisi| 
sociate  Hamad,  and  it  is  thought  the 
was  lethally  adapted  during  the  per 
when  Hamad  lent  it  to  an  uncle  of 
who,  it  turned  out,  had  connections  v 
the  Israeli  military.  What  is  certain  is  t 
once  the  phone  was  back  in  Hamad's  j 
session,  his  uncle  rang  on  the  landlint 
the  house  and  told  him  to  expect  a  call 
the  cell  phone.  Very  soon  afterward  Isr 
agents  blocked  the  landline  so  that  all  c  | 
would  have  to  go  through  the  cell.  At 
same  time,  they  must  have  been  moni 
ing  the  cell  phone,  because  they  had  to 
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re  that  it  was  Ayyash  speaking  before 

ey  detonated  the  explosives.  When  they 

ard  his  voice  they  triggered  the  detonator 

means  of  a  radio  signal  which  is  believed 

khave  come  from  a  plane  flying  overhead. 

any  standards,  it  was  coordination  of  a 

7  high  order  indeed. 

On  both  sides  of  the  dirty  little  war  be- 

een  the  Palestinian  extremists  and  the 

aeli  security  forces,  the  phone  has  been 

ployed  with  demonic  ingenuity  as  a 

apon  of  terror.  Since  September  of  last 

ir,  some  60  Palestinians  suspected  of 

ling  mihtants  reportedly  have  been  as- 

isinated  by  doctored  cell  phones,  gun- 

n,  car  headrests  packed  with  explosive, 

ilaser-guided  missiles  launched 

n  helicopters.  In  July  of  this  year 

istinians  belonging  to  a  radical 

irxist  group  rephed  with  two  car 

libs  planted  in  the  Israeli  town  of 

lud,  near  Tel  Aviv's  Ben-Gurion 

port.  Both  were  detonated  by  cell 

I  mes.  Two  weeks  later  a  black 

1  itic  bag  spotted  by  the  roadside 

i'  he  Jordan  Valley  was  found  at- 

t'  led  to  a  cell  phone.  Inside  the 

I  was  a  160-mm.  tank  shell. 

"he  phone  has  become  the  pre- 
f  ;d  bomb  trigger  because  it  is  a 
r  lively  simple  procedure  to  wire 
a  ;tonator  so  that  when  the  ringer 
iS:tivated  the  detonator  fires.  The 
b  ity  of  this  technique  for  the  ter- 
n  ;t  is  that  the  extended  life  of  the 
n,  common  lithium  battery  allows 
hi,  in  theory,  to  fly  to  the  other 
sij  of  the  world  and  set  off  his 
b'lb  with  a  call  from  a  distant 
p'  phone.  In  the  case  of  a  road- 
si  bomb,  which  usually  targets 
p;  ing  police  or  military  vehicles, 
it; essential  for  the  terrorist  to  keep 
thjoad  in  view  so  he  can  make  the 
CEiat  the  right  moment. 

!he  West  has  been  so  absorbed 
by|ie  vertiginous  growth  of  the  Web 
th'we  have  failed  to  grasp  the  more 
niiacing  aspects  of  wireless  tele- 
pHiy  True,  we  fretted  about  peo- 
pl'fising  the  phone  while  driving 
Of'iswering  calls  at  inappropriate 
raqents.  And  some  began  to  take 
iK^e  of  one  study  linking  brain  cancer 
an  :ell  phones,  which,  according  to  Lon- 
do  Daily  Telegraph,  now  suggests  that 
thftise  of  mobile  phones  over  a  10-year 
peld  increases  the  risk  of  brain  tumors 
byi)  percent.  (It  rises  to  over  77  percent 
fof  lOre  than  a  decade's  use.)  There  were 
als  issues  that  we  ignored,  for  instance 


tained  by  the  carrier  for  billing  purposes, 
but  the  records  can  be  immensely  useful 
in  tracing  the  movements  of  a  person  over 
a  period  of  months.  This  is  why  the  phone 
records  of  Mohamed  Atta,  who  is  behaved 
to  have  been  flying  the  first  plane  to  hit 
the  World  Trade  Center,  are  so  important. 
They  provide  a  clear  picture  of  his  move- 
ments and  also  list  the  hundreds  of  calls 
he  made.  In  other  words,  intelligence  agen- 
cies will  be  able  to  gradually  lay  bare  a 
web  of  terrorist  contacts 
simply  by  searching  the 
memory  databases  of 
phone  companies.  Nor- 
mally a  terrorist  would 


An  Egyptian  cell  phone 

displays  an  Arabic  text  message 

which  reads,  "It  hit  and  did 

not  miss,"  under  a  digital 

graphic  of  a  plane  approaching 

the  World  Trade  Center 


Trade  Center  the  carriers  contacted  peo- 
ple in  the  Lower  Manhattan  area  who  had 
merely  switched  on  their  phones.  The  car- 
riers were  monitoring  the  phones  to  see  if 
the  signals  were  coming  from  the  rubble 
of  the  World  Trade  Center  and,  if  so,  if 
people  needed  help. 

The  accuracy  of  this  location-finding 
capability  by  cell  phone  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased in  the  future  because  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has  regulat- 
ed that  carriers  roll  out  a 
program  called  Enhanced 
911  by  December  2005.  It 
has  yet  to  be  decided  by  the 
carriers  whether  they  will 
use  G.PS.— the  satellite-based 
Global  Positioning  System— 
or  new  network  equipment 
which  will  refine  triangulation  tech- 
nology, but  either  way  the  potential 
to  invade  people's  privacy  is  enor- 
mous. In  essence,  all  phone  users 
will  be  walking  around  with  a  bea- 
con that  is  sending  out  a  signal  say- 
ing, "It's  me.  John  Doe,  and  I'm  200 
yards  from  Yankee  Stadium,  right  by 
the  hot-dog  stand." 


T 


the 


ne  concemmg  privacy. 


hen  in  use,  a  cell  phone  sends  a  con- 
slat  jtream  of  data  to  the  carrier's  antennae, 
givi;  both  its  position  and  its  electronic  se- 
na|l umber  (ESN).  This  information  is  re- 


One  of  the  Arab  terrorists  on 

the  planes  encouraged 

the  passengers  to  phone  home 

and  "tell  them 

you  are  about  to  die." 


never  make  such  an  obvious  mistake,  but 
Atta  seems  to  have  been  oblivious  to  or 
nonchalant  about  the  digital  trail  he  was 
leaving  behind  him. 

Potentially,  a  phone  can  be  located  in 
real  time.  Even  when  it  is  switched  on  but 
not  in  use,  it  periodically  sends  a  signal  to 
the  nearest  antennae.  In  open  country  the 
triangulation  made  on  the  signal  of  a  phone 
is  accurate  only  to  within  5  to  10  miles, 
but  in  cities  it  is  theoretically  possible  to 
get  a  fix  within  500  f^*ci,  which  is  why  in 
the  davs  after  the  attack  on  the  World 


errorists  and  criminals  were  way 
ahead  of  the  game  on  this,  too. 
For  years  they  have  known  that 
to  use  one  particular  phone  is  to  in- 
vite surveillance  and  even  death. 
The  U.S.  and  U.K.  founded  a  glob- 
al eavesdropping  network  called 
Echelon,  which  is  named  after  a 
highly  sophisticated  search  engine 
that  sorts  through  billions  of  bits  of 
intercepted  data  for  key  phrases, 
names,  and  numbers.  Originally  de- 
signed to  listen  in  on  the  military 
communications  of  the  Eastern  bloc. 
Echelon  has  had  to  adapt  as  the 
planet's  ether  becomes  increasing- 
ly saturated  with  various  kinds  of 
electronic  signals,  many  of  them 
encrypted.  The  National  Security 
Agency  (N.S.A.)  at  Fort  Meade, 
Maryland,  and  British  Government 
Communications  Headquarters 
(GCHQ)  in  Cheltenham  task  their 
listening  equipment,  which  includes 
some  of  the  world's  largest  computers,  to 
search  for  a  particular  cell  phone.  Linked 
to  speech-identiiying  technology.  Echelon  is 
highly  effective  in  tracking  a  target,  which 
is  why  terrorists  stick  to  landlines  or  use  a 
cell  phone  once  and  throw  it  away. 

The  other  reason  for  not  using  a  cell 
phone  is  that  the  cellular  or  satellite  phone 
is  a  potential  homing  device  for  a  missile. 
James  Bamford,  whose  book  Body  of  Se- 
crets is  a  standard  authority  on  electronic 
espionage  and  the  Echelon  network,  says, 
"Cell  phones  have  been  used  as  guiding 
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mechanisms  for  missiles."  Bamford  even 
suggests  that  the  Israelis  have  used  them  for 
that  purpose.  "In  other  words,  it  [the  cell 
phone]  sends  out  a  signal,  and  what  a  guid- 
ed missile  does  is  follow  a  signal  right  to 
where  the  transmitter  is."  The  Russians  used 
a  variant  of  this  technology  when  they 
killed  the  Chechen  leader  Dzhokhar  Du- 
dayev in  April  1996  with  an  air-to-surface 
missile  that  homed  in  on  his  satellite  phone. 


As  with  the  Ayyash  case,  the  opera- 
tion entailed  a  good  deal  of 
covert  manipulation,  which, 
according  to  the  intelligence  peri- 
odical Covert  Action  Quarterly,  may 
even  have  involved  President  Boris 
Yeltsin.  During  the  spring  of  '96, 
Yeltsin  offered  an  unexpectedly 
generous  deal  to  the  Chechens, 
who  were  and  still  are  seeking  to 
secede  from  the  Russian  Federa- 
tion to  found  an  independent  Islam- 
ic state.  He  proposed  as  media- 
tor King  Hassan  II  of  Morocco, 
which  meant  that  Du- 
dayev would  have  to  call 
Hassan    and    possibly 
other  advisers  before  re- 
sponding. The  only  way 
he  could  do  this  was  by 
using  the  satellite  phone 
the  Russian  security  forces 
knew  he  had.  On  four  oc- 
casions in  the  first  three 
months  of  1996,  the  Rus- 
sians had  tried  to  use  air- 
borne direction-finding 
equipment  to  lock  onto 
his  signal,  but  they  had 
always  been  frustrated  by 
the  brevity  of  Dudayev's 
communications.  This  time 
they  hoped  he  would  use 
the  phone  long  enough  for  them  to  get  a  fix. 

On  April  21,  at  eight  p.m.  looal  time,  Du- 
dayev left  his  house  in  Gekhi-Chu,  about 
20  miles  southwest  of  Grozny,  and  made 
two  calls  in  open  air.  He  spoke  first  with 
King  Hassan  II,  then  called  the  Chechen 
intermediary  in  Moscow,  Konstantin 
Borovoi.  He  conducted  part  of  the  conver- 
sation with  Borovoi  in  thinly  coded  hints 
which  seemed  to  warn  him  of  an  imminent 
bombing  at  the  Interior  Ministry,  next  door 
to  where  he  worked.  According  to  Covert 
Action  Quarterly,  Dudayev  said,  "Soon,  it 
could  be  very  hot  in  Moscow.  Do  you  live 
in  the  Center?  You  should  probably  move 
out  for  the  time  being." 

Dudayev's  last  words  before  the  line 
went  dead  were  "Russia  must  regret  what 
it  is  doing,"  a  remark  which  gave  what 
was  happening  in  the  evening  sky  above 
him  a  grim  irony.  Seconds  later  a  Russian 
Sukhoi  Su-25  jet  received  the  coordinates 


of  the  signal  from  Dudayev's  phone  and 
launched  two  laser-guided  missiles.  One  ex- 
ploded a  few  feet  away  from  Dudayev.  He 
was  hit  by  shrapnel  in  the  head  and  died  in 
the  arms  of  a  bodyguard  soon  afterward. 

At  the  time  of  the  assassination  there 
were  suspicions  that  the  Russians  had  been 
given  help  in  tracking  the  satelhte  phone 
by  the  N.S.A.,  which  could  easily  have  re- 
tasked  its  spy  satellites  over  the  Middle 
East  to  sweep  the  sky  above  Chechnya. 
Wayne  Madsen  of  Covert  Action  Quarterly 


Intelligence  agencies 
will  be  able  to  gradually  lay  bare 

a  web  of  terrorist  contacts  by 
searching  the  memory  databases 

of  phone  companies. 


argued  that  since  the  N.S.A.  had  already 
been  sharing  with  the  Russians  intelligence 
gathered  by  eavesdropping  on  cellular  net- 
works, it  would  be  no  great  leap  for  the 
agency  to  help  track  down  another  kind  of 
mobile  phone,  in  this  case  the  satellite 
phone  of  a  man  who,  in  the  wake  of  the 
constant  threat  of  Chechen  action  in  the 
center  of  Moscow,  may  have  been  regard- 
ed as  just  another  Muslim  terrorist.  That 
we  know  the  contents  of  this  exchange 
between  Dudayev  and  his  associate  in 
Moscow  underscores  just  how  intense  the 
surveillance  was  of  Dudayev's  phone. 

A  similar  operation  was  planned  against 
Osama  bin  Laden  in  August  1998,  when 


the  U.S.  hit  back  after  embassy  boi 
ings  in  Dar  es  Salaam  and  Nairobi.  Int 
gence  services  knew  that  bin  Laden  u 
an  INMARSAT  phone,  and  it  is  believed  tl 
of  the  60  or  so  cruise  missiles  fired, 
U.S.  targeted  at  least  one  on  the  phoi 
signal.  Reports  now  suggest  that 
Laden  had  left  a  meeting  of  between  I 
and  300  members  of  the  al-Qaeda  grc 
just  an  hour  before  the  missile  stri 
which  is  believed  to  have  killed  up  to 
members  of  his  organization,  and  that 
has  since  cut  back  on  the  use 
electronic  communications.  After 
Dudayev  assassination,  bin  Lac 
must  have  been  wary  of  using 
phone;  indeed  he  had  been  aler 
to  the  possibility  of  U.S.  attacks 
the  sudden  withdrawal  of  L 
Embassy  staff  from  Islamabad, 
capital  of  neighboring  Pakistan 
he  needed  any  confirmation  that 
was  being  stalked  by  N.S.A.  sa 
lites,  it  was  helpfully  provided  b 
leak  in  the  media  a  year  later  wh 
confirmed  that  the  N.S- 
and  GCHQ  had  traced 
phone.  It  is  hardly  surp 
ing  that  bin  Laden  beca 
much  harder  to  track.  '. 
sides,  his  brother  She 
Hasan  bin  Laden  wa. 
director  of  Iridium  L.L. 
a  company  which  now  n 
a  global  satellite  netwi 
based  on  66  communi 
tions  satellites.  In  fact, ; 
Saudi  Binladin  Group 
company  belonging  to  1 
Laden's  Saudi  family,  li 
invested  heavily  in  the  C 
nese  Long  March  rock 
which  launched  four  of  i 
satellites  into  low  orbit, 
we  can  be  sure  that  one  thing  Americ 
most  wanted  man  knows  about  is  ( 
phones  and  satellites. 

In  the  wake  of  bin  Laden's  onslauj 
on  America,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  str 
the  extraordinary  role  played  by  mot 
phones  in  the  day's  events.  Those  peoi 
left  behind,  a  dial  tone  sounding  in  th 
ears,  the  words  of  their  loved  ones  piayi 
over  and  over  in  their  heads,  certaii 
need  no  persuasion.  Wireless  telephony 
embedded  in  the  history  of  September 
and  in  one  shining  instance  the  cell  phc 
had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  outcome 
the  day.  Without  the  calls  from  Unit 
Flight  93,  during  which  passengers  learn 
about  the  attacks  on  the  World  Trade  G 
ter,  it  seems  certain  they  would  not  he  j 
fought  back  and  thwarted  the  finale  oft  * 
terrorists'  plan.  Where  the  military  and 
telligence  responses  of  that  day  failed,  t 
cell  phone  triumphed.  D 
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daughter 


^ 


sister 


mother 


friend 


wife 


grandmother 


fighter 


survivor 


victor 


reasf  cmter  is  the  most  common  form  of  concer  (after  skin  conter)  found  in 

women  today  in  the  United  States.  This  yeor,  approximately  192,000  new  cases 

of  invasive  breast  concer  will  be  cfiagnosed.  Someone  you  know  may  be  affected. 

We  camot  rest  until  we  win  the  battle  against  breast  cancer. 


5 /of  your  contribution  will  go  directly  to  breast  cancer  research. 

0  lake  a  donation,  call  toll-free  l-SGb-FIND'A-CURE,  or  visit  us  at 

^'Vv.bcrfcure.org  and  make  a  donation  through  our  secure  server. 

y  lail  send  check  or  money  order  payable  to 

ntBreast  Cancer  Research  Foundation,  THE  BREAST  CANCER 

ox''236  GPO,  New  York,  NY  10087-92  3n.  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 

A  CURE  iN  OUR  LIFETIME 


t  organization. 
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ALI  AGAINST 
THE  ODDS 

Ali,  Michael  Mann  s  eagerly 
awaited  film  biography  of  Muhammad 

Ali,  with  Will  Smith,  opens  this 

month.  In  this  excerpt  from  the  script, 

the  former  world  champion, 

stripped  of  his  heavyweight  title  for 

refusing  to  serve  in  Vietnam, 
arrives  in  Zaire  to  frenzied  popular 

acclaim  for  his  1974  fight 

with  George  Foreman-the  legendary 

"Rumble  in  the  Jungle" 


H  ditor's  note:  Ali.  Michael  Mann  s  film  biography 

^^^_  Muhammad  AH,  will  be  released  with  much  fanfare  la 
H^H  this  month.  It  is  not,  however,  the  first  film  biography 
the  three-time  heavyweight  champion;  in  1977,  Ali  himself  piaj 
the  title  role  in  the  fondly  remembered  film  77?^  Greatest,  based 
his  autobiography.  ("A  charming  curio,"  raved  Vmcent  Canby 
Tlie  New  York  Times.)  This  time  around,  the  big  shoes  will  be  fil 
by  Will  Smith,  who,  in  his  previous  incarnation  as  half  of  the  p( 
rap  duo  DJ  Jazzy  Jeff  &  the  Fresh  Prince,  had  a  hit  entitled 
Tliink  I  Can  Beat  Mike  Tyson."  The  screenplay  for  Ali  was  writ 
by  Stephen  J.  Rivele  &  Christopher  Wilkinson  and  Eric  Roth  &  f 
chael  Mann,  based  on  a  story  by  Gregory  Allen  Howard.  Man 
previous  films  as  a  director  include  Tlie  Insider,  which  he  co-wri 
with  Roth,  and  Heat.  Rivele  and  Wilkinson's  credits  include  Mxi 
Howard  previously  wrote  Remember  the  Titans. 

The  following  excerpt  begins  with  Ali's  arrival  in  Zaire  for  wl 
would  prove  to  be  one  of  the  epic  fights  of  his  career:  the  1^ 
"Rumble  in  the  Jungle"  against  George  Foreman,  then  the  un< 
feated  heavyweight  champion.  A  decade  earlier,  Ali  had  hims 
won  the  title  from  Sonny  Liston,  but  it  was  stripped  from  him 
1967  after  he  refused  to  be  inducted  into  the  U.S.  Army.  As  a  , 
year-old  fighter,  a  Black  Muslim,  and  an  outspoken  critic  of  Am 
ican  society,  Ali  was  the  favorite  of  neither  the  oddsmakers  r 
what  was  then  known  as  the  Establishment.  But  for  those  very  n 
sons  he  was  beloved  in  many  other  precincts— including  Zaire. 

In  the  film,  Foreman  will  be  played  by  Charles  Shufford.  Othi 
who  will  appear  in  the  following  scenes  include  Ron  Silver  as  P 


Excerpted  from  the  screenplay  for  Ali,  to  be  released  by  Columbia 
Pictures  in  December;  ©  2001  Columbia  Pictures. 
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i^ESENTS  A   STRONG  ARGUMENT   FOR   BUYING   POSTCARDS 


UCing  the  260-hp  Acura  TL  Type-S.  Attention  shutterbugs:  a  bristling  3.2-liter  V-6  and  landscape 
ogphy  just  don't  mix.  So,  as  you  engage  its  5-speed  Sequential  SportShlft™  automatic  transmission,  kindly  suggest  to  your  snap-happy 
snj  s  that  they  just  relax  and  enjoy  some  tunes  on  the  stereo.  And  leave  the  pictures  to  tripod-wielding  professionals.  ®/\CLJRA 


"'  Honda  Motai  Co.,  [nc,  Acirs,  f'.  and  SeQuoitial  spo:tsh)tt  ^/i 


foi  more  information,  call  1-800-  fO- ACURA  or  |i 


I  on  to  ac.ucA.com. 


SCREENPLAY 


gelo  Dundee,  All's  trainer;  Jamie  Foxx  as  Drew  "Bundini"  Brown, 
his  aide-de-camp;  Jeffrey  Wright  as  Howard  Bingham,  a  photogra- 
pher and  close  friend;  Paul  Rodriguez  as  Ferdie  Pacheco,  All's  fight 
doctor;  Nona  Gaye  as  Belinda,  All's  wife;  Mykelti  Williamson  as 
Don  King;  and  Jon  Voight,  believe  it  or  not,  as  Howard  Cosell 

EXTERIOR.  KINSHASA  AIRPORT,  TARMAC  AND  ROOF— DAY 

WE  PUSH  THROUGH  a  crowd  and  SEE  an  Air  Zaire  DC-10  pulling 
in.  A  ramp  is  wheeled  up.  Tlie  plane  stops  taxiing.  Zairean  officials 
in  safari  suits,  paratroopers  with  white  helmets,  and  hundreds  of  Af- 
rican, European,  and  American  media  people  with  cameras  and 
lights  approach.  The  hatch  opens.  A  ROAR.  We  don't  see  the  source. 

INTERIOR.  AIR  ZAIRE  DC-10 

ON  ALL  Belinda's  behind  him.  Bingham's  there.  Bundini,  Dundee, 
and  Luis  Sarria.  All's  masseur  As  they  crowd  to  the  door,  we're 
shooting  OVER  ALI  starting  down  the  ramp.  He  looks  out.  We  don't 
see  what  he  sees.  We  see  only  the  crowd  of  people  at  the  foot  of  the 
ramp,  including  Don  King  in  a  dashiki. 

FRONTAL  SHOT:  AU  looking  ABOVE  the  receiving  party  The 
ROAR  again.  He  looks  side  to  side,  almost  distracted  from  King 
and  the  officials.  He  waves.  Distant  CROWD  ROAR  increases. 
They're  chanting  something.  We  don't  understand  the  words  . . . 
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HE'S  TALKIN'  AT  EVERYBODY 

Jon  Voight  as  Howard  Cosell  calls 
the  Ali-Foreman  fight. 


PAST  ALI:  REVEAL  A  THOUSAND  PEOPLE  beyond  the  receiving 
party.  They're  on  the  roofoftlw  airport.  Tliey'rc  sitting  on  balconies 
and  fences.  Tliey're  waving  their  arms.  They're  on  every  po.s.sihle  hor- 
izontal .surface  that  can  .support  weight.  Tliey're  shouting  in  unison,  a 
.syncopated  ROAR  . . .  his  name  and  something  else.  AH  moves 
through  the  receiving  party  as  if  in  a  trance,  to  get  through  the  air- 
port to  the  other  side.  Security  tries  to  keep  up  . . . 

EXT.  AIRPORT,  ENTRANCE  AND  STREET 

AU  emerges  and  reads.  He's  electrified.  REVEAL  lO.OOO  more  people 
OUTSIDE  the  airport,  cheering  his  arrival  Their  cheer  is  thunder 

ALI:     (to  Zairean  official:  shouts)  What  are  they  saying,  man?!!! 
Why  are  they  saying  that? 

ZAIREAN  OFFICIAL:  They  say,  "Ali  boma  ye.  Ali  boma  ye." 

ALI:     What's  that  mean?!  I  don't  understand! 

ZAIREAN  OFFICIAL:  It  mean  . . .  ! 

ALI:     (can't  hear)  What?! 

ZAIREAN  OFFICIAL:  (has  to  shout)  It  mean  . . .  "Ali,  kill  him! 
Ali,  kill  him!" 

I     VANITY     FAIR 


We  move  forward.  The  Zairean  official  and  four  cops  fade  bc\ 
nervous  about  being  in  so  large  a  crowd.  The  crowd  is  a  t\\ 
wave,  carrying  AU  forward,  supporting,  never  mobbing  him. 

Muhammad  AU  is  overcome.  This  is  aU  for  him.  He  is  their  /jj 
He  defied  the  world's  powerful  They  tried  and  could  not  desi  I 
him.  His  defiance  made  him  the  people's  champion.  And  now\ 
has  come  to  contest  his  rightful  title  against  Foreman,  the  numb  I 
strument  of  the  all-powerful  AU  raises  his  arm,  too,  and  shouts  [ 

ALI:      Ali  boma  ye! 

Ten  thousand  voices  carry  it  on  the  wind  and  take  away 
All's  breath.  He  quickly  recovers. 

ALI:      Ali  boma  ye! 

Don  King  and  Zairean  officials  in  the  rear  recdize,  as  do  we, 
that  this  is  not  merely  a  boxing  match. 


CUT 


INT.  AIR  ZAIRE  DC-10— NIGHT 


A  TOWERING  MAN  in  denims  with  sequins  blocks  our  view  of 
door  as  he  walks  out  onto  the  ramp.  Only  now  do  we  see,  BEYO 
HIM,  a  small  welcoming  party.  Native  Afiican  dancers.  A  big  ban 
that  proclaims,  "Welcome,  George  Foreman."  Tlie  Zairean  pi 
troopers,  media,  and  a  few  dozen  of  the  curious. 

FRONTAL  SHOT:  George  Foreman  looks  like  "Superfiy"  on  stero 
His  entourage  follows  him  down  the  ramp.  Dick  Sadler,  tough  < 
smart,  is  the  Louis  Armstrong  of  trainers.  Foreman's  aide,  the  _ 
mer  light-heavyweight  champ  .4rchie  Moore,  crafty  and  wise,  wem 
blue  shirt  and  blue  pea  cap. 

If  George  Foreman  wonders  at  the  meagerness  of  his  reception, 
doesn't  let  on. 

INT.  ALI'S  HOUSE,  NSELE  COMPOUND— MORNING 

AU  sits  in  EXTREME  CLOSE-UP  drinking  coffee  . . .  lost  in  thoui  [ 
He's  .somewhere  else,  puzzled.  He  wears  gray  .sweatpants,  a  ll 
rubber  long-sleeved  T-shirt  under  his  gray  sweatshirt.  He's  oblivii 
to  the  Euro-modern  furnishings.  Then  it's  time,  and  he  leaves . . 

EXT.  NSELE  COMPOUND— WIDE 

.4li  enters  from  his  bungalow.  We  SEE  we're  in  a  compound,  'i 
houses  are  white  and  severely  truncated,  linked  by  sidewalks  and 
many  large  streetlamps  (made  in  China?  Czechoslovakia?).  Ali  sti 
to  jog  through  this  imitation  of  .suburbia  whose  scale  is  all  wrong, 
like  a  gulag  in  reverse  for  the  rich  and  powerful,  with  the  rest  of 
country  kept  out.  As  AU  passes,  we  REVEAL  we  are  at  the  bank 
the  Congo  River  He  .starts  his  pre-dawn  run.  Acnxss  the  river  the  J 
hand  (f  magenta  tints  the  horizon  and  reflects  molten  on  the  wate 

EXT.  KINSHASA  ROAD— RED  DAWN 

TRACKING  SHOT:  AU  running.  Dundee  and  Sarria  alongside 
pickup  truck,  plus  two  trainers  and  Lieutenant  Nsakala.  an  e 
present  Zairean  policeman— All's  official  escort.  The  early  sun  pcii 
the  red  earth  ocher 

ALI:      (to  himself)  Fast. 

Six  left  jabs  flash  from  his  chest  and  shoulder,  followed  by  a  ri 
hook  and  left  and  right  uppercuts. 

ALI:      (to  himself)  Back  up,  maaan  . . .  (weaves  suddenly;  in  i 
other  voice)  . . .  you  fast! 

Ali  .slides  to  the  right  and  throws  a  left  jab  and  hooks  offthejal 

EXT.  EMPTY  KINSHASA  ROAD— MORNING  LIGHT 

AU  ENTERS,  running.  The  road  is  lined  with  Zairean  preside 
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SCREENPLAY 


Mobutu  Sese  Seko's  green  billboards  in  French  and  English,  pro- 
claiming Zaire  wonderful  A  few  KIDS  emerge  from  behind  the 
sig?is  . . .  and  they  trail  All. 

KIDS:  Ali  boma  ye! 

ALI:     (repeating)  Ali  boma  ye  George  Foreman! 

And  he  throws  a  couple  of  jabs  at  an  imaginary  George  Foreman. 
Tltere  are  about  a  dozen  kids  now. 

ALI:     [throwing  jabs)  You  out,  sucker! 

Curious,  Ali  runs  behind  the  green  signs,  where  the  kids  ccmie 
from. 

There,  he  becomes  a  magnetic  attraction.  People  are  surprised  to 
see  Ali.  He's  making  their  day  Euphoric  kids  run  parallel  to  him, 
run  with  him,  follow  him  . . . 

PAST  ALI:  Tlie  concrete-and-cinder-block  walls  are  chromatic.  Pri- 
mary colors.  Ethnographically  interesting. 

Ah  SEES  interiors.  Broken  walls.  No  roof.  No  plumbing.  People 
come  from  a  ditch  with  a  shower  curtain  for  privacy,  .surprised  to 
see  him.  Faces  indifferent  to  squalor  This  is  the  .surface  manifesta- 
tion of  what,  in  fact,  is  civic  disintegration  starting  to  occur,  the 
human  concomitant  of  10  years  of  Mobutu's  kleptocracy. 

Ali  looks  at  the  backs  of  the  .signs.  He  and  we  realize  the  signs'  pur- 
po.se:  to  hide  the  makeshift  plastic  walls  cmd  the  rooms  made  of 
cardboard  containers  and  oil  drums  from  the  foreigners  traveling  the 
road  to  Kinshasa.  One  TEENAGER  WITH  A  WITHERED 
ARM  and  a  big  .smile  runs  up  . . . 

TEENAGER:  (broken  English)  You  beat  them.  Ali 


ALI:     Foreman?  I  i<ill  him! 


^ 


He  mimes  knocking  cnit  Foreman.  Something  powerful  is  affecting 
Ah.  We  don't  know  what  it  is.  He  .slows  down,  throws  two  lightning 
jabs  and  a  hook.  He  reaches  to  the  kid's  head  and  pulls  a  coin.  He 
flips  it  to  another  kid  and  walks  on.  .4  SECOND  TEENAGER  f«/;/t',s' 
out  and  wants  .4li  to  look  at  .something  around  the  back.  He  takes 
All's  hand  . .    and  holds  it.  Ali  complies.  The  entourage  follows  . . . 

Anntnd  the  corner:  A  KIDS'  PAINTING  ON  A  WALL. 

It's  an  imitation  fight  poster  Childlike  caricatures  in  Basquiat-like 
bru.sh  strokes.  Foreman's  got  crosses  for  eyes.  He's  out!  Ali  is  victori- 
ous! His  fi.st  is  raised.  His  cartoon  face  shouts  his  victory  . . .  the 
people's  champion.  There's  more.  There's  knocked-out  white  police- 
men, knocked-out  black  .soldieh,  knocked-out  landlords,  knocked- 
out  South  .Africa,  knocked-out  planes  and  tanks,  knocked-cnit  tsetse 
flies  . . .  knocked-out  everything!  This  childish  painting  powerfully 
affects  Ali.  The  kids  look  at  him.  He's  .still.  Some  kids  in  the  back 
leap  up  to  .see  what  All's  doing. 

Ali  looks  at  individuaf  faces.  A  grinning  OLDER  MAN  with  a  blue 
transistor  radio.  A  SMILING  KID.  A  GIRL  with  no  .shoes.  A  TEEN- 
AGE KID  jumping  up  and  down  . . .  all  looking  at  him.  Ali  makes 
four  pieces  of  rope  appear  He  rubs  them  together  . . . 

ALI:     Shazam!!! 

They  become  one.  Everybody  goes  nuts.  As  Ah  leaves,  his  eyes  go 
back  to  the  people  cmd  the  painting  . . . 

CUT  TO: 

EXT.  KINSHASA  ROAD— MORNING 

EXTREME  CLOSE-UP  on  Ah: 

ALI:     (to  himself)  . . .  even  if  I  die  here.  If  it  tcili  me.  no  matter 
what  ...  I  gotta  win. 
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As  Ah  runs,  concentration  has  taken  him  into  the  athlete's  zone, 
state  of  unified  awareness  wherein  dwells  his  total  self-knowleo\ 
And  he  knows  the  transaction:  the  crowd  gives  him  their  adorati  \ 
which  he  converts  to  power  What  he  means  to  them  is  specific: 
represents  them  in  defying  power  cmd  vanquishing  what  oppres 
He  validates  the  existence  of  expectation  . . .  George  Foreman,  m 
and  unknowing,  represents  disinterested  power  Ah  doesn't  "aca 
his  obligation:  he  embraces  it.  It  is  his  purpose,  revealed.  And 
will  never  waver  from  it. 

CUT 
INT.  INTERCONTINENTAL  HOTEL,  ANTEROOM— DAY 

Ali.  sitting  on  a  table  edge  in  a  corridor  waits  to  meet  reporters.  M 
of  a  press  conference  offscreen.  HOWARD  COSELL  crosses  throu 
smoking.  Bingham  enters  and  gestures  . . .  they're  ready  Ali  waves 
Bingham,  stops  Cosell ... 

ALI:  Howard!  How  many  you  ugly  sportswriters  in  th 

got  me  over  Foreman?  Don't  lie. 


COSELL:  (beat)  Some  of  us  . . .  Norman,  me  . . .  are  wor- 
ried. How  you  gonna  dance  against  George? 
He's  sparring  with  a  middleweight,  training  to 
cut  you  off.  He  gets  you  against  the  ropes,  he 
can  knock  you  out  with  either  hand. 


«l 


ALI; 


(drops  Jaivde)  What's  the  odds? 


COSELL:  Two-and-a-half-to-one.  Against.  We're  worried  yoi 
going  to  get  hurt. 

No  one  thinks  Ali  will  win. 

INT.  MEDIA  CONFERENCE  ROOM— DAY 

CLOSE-UP  on  Ali: 

ALI:  This'li  be  the  biggest  upset  since  Sonny  Liston.  I  w; 

all  of  you  to  write  it  down!  This  fight  is  no  contest! 

We've  dropped  right  into  the  middle  of  a  blast  of  braggadocio. 

ALI:  George  Foreman  is  a  big  mummy.  I've  officially  nan 

him  "the  Mummy." 

Laughter  from  the  reporters. 

ALI:  George's  punches  are  like,  "Look  out,  here  come  I 

left."  Whomp!  (stiff-armed  swing)  "Here  come  t 
right!"  Whomp!  Like  a  mummy.  But  the  Mummy  ca 
hit  what  it  can't  see.  I'm  fast!  Gonna  dance.  Be  all  c 
George.  George  is  gonna  feel  he  surrounded,  (he  *" 
And  I  done  somethin'  new  for  this  fight:  I  done  rassi 
with  an  alligator. 

Anticipatory  laughter  The  reporters  have  had  12  rears'  experiei 
of  All's  .stand-up  and  know  when  a  new  routine's  starting  . . . 


ALI: 


That's  right!  (laughter  again:  Ah  almo.st  loses 
it)  I  have  rassled  with  an  alligator.  I  done  tus- 
sled with  a  whale.  I  done  handcuffed  light- 
ning, thrown  thunder  in  jail.  That's  bad!  Only 
last  week  I  murdered  a  rock.  Injured  a  stone. 
Hospitalized  a  brick.  I'm  so  mean,  I  make  medicine 
sick. 


I 


Laughter 


COSELL:  Muhammad,  I'm  sorry.  I  have  to  ask.  (he  hesitates. 
Are  you  really  fast  enough,  anymore?  To  beat  Geor 
Foreman?  Many  people  believe  you  don't  have  t 
same  skills,  that  you  are  not  the  man  you  used  to 
10  years  ago. 
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There  it  is.  Has  doubt,  spoken  truthfully  in  the  open,  closed  the 
mouth  of  Muhaniniad  AH?  A  heat.  Then  . . . 

ALI:  Howard.  I  didn't  want  to  talk  about  this,  especially  in 
front  of  everybody.  But  I  talked  to  your  wife!  And  she 
told  me  youYe  not  the  man  you  used  to  be  . . .  two  years 
ago! 

TJie  repoilers  crack  up.  All's  eyes  are  wide  in  mock  amazement. 

:L0SE-UP  on  Cosell:  A  bittersweet  smile  and  the  eye  contact  with 
]  Hi.  Cosell  knows  . . . 


CUT  TO: 


INT.  GYM  FLOOR— LATE  AFTERNOON 


A  HEAVY  BAG  is  slammed  by  massive  fist.  It  leaves  a  dent  the  size 
'fa  deflated  basketball.  The  fist  is  George  Foremcm's. 

')ick  Sadler  holds  the  bag.  Foreman  throws  hooks,  one  after  an- 
ther. Each  blow  rocks  Sadler  George  is  hterally  punching  a  hole 
1  the  bag.  These  blows  would  mash  an  opponent's  liver,  break 
bs,  destroy  kidneys.  This  man  can  do  more  them  hurt  you  This 
nan  can  kill  you. 

INT.  RING— LATER 

'oreman  is  sparring  with  a  middleweight  partner  He  is  .smaller 
lan  Foreman  and,  therefore,  faster  And  that's  the  point.  Tlie  part- 
is ?r  tries  to  circle,  slide,  dance  away,  and  Foreman  cuts  him  off  and 
||  \nves  him  to  the  ropes  where  he  tags  him.  He  doesn't  put  a  lot  be- 
'nd  it.  Partner  slides  . . . 

ireman  darts  left  and  jars  him  with  three  left  jabs,  keeping  him  on 
!  e  rope.  Foreman  is  training  to  defeat  All's  dcmcing,  his  "float  and 
\'ng"  tactics. 


CLOSE-UP  on  Foreman:  He's  young,  has  unreal  power  and  he  can 
move. 


CUT  TO: 


INT.  TRAINING  COMPOUND— LATER 


ALrs  ENTOURAGE  is  entering.  Lieutenant  Nsukala  is  there,  too. 
The  two  fighters  time-.share  the  facility.  Foreman's  entourage,  in- 
cluding a  group  of  conga  drummers,  is  exiting.  AH  and  Foreman 
are  never  closer  than  10  feet  apart.  Foreman  .says  nothing.  AH  starts 
banging  his  hands  on  Foreman's  conga  cwd  .shouts  at  Foreman  . . . 

ALI:      As-salaam  Alaikum,  brothers!  (raises  one  arm)  The 
champ  is  here! 

SIDE  ANGLE:  Tlie  two  entourages  pass.  Foreman  looks  big- 
ger than  AH.  He  is  denser  of  bone.  He's  taller  His  chest  seems 
deeper  and  his  shoulders  wider 

Foreman's  expression  is  casual,  unrattled  by  All's  antics.  He  is  men- 
acing in  his  indifference.  It  means  he's  immune  to  getting  psyched 
out  by  AH 

INT.  RING— LATER 

All's  sparring  partner  is  Larry  Holmes.  All's  hands  ewe  at  his  side.  He 
dances,  bicycles,  .shuffles,  dances,  dodges,  doesn't  throw  anything,  his 
elbows  at  his  side.  AH  is  training  to  DANCE  from  Foreman.  He's  fast, 
hut  not  seemingly  suspended  in  air  as  he  was  10  long  years  ago 
against  Liston.  How  can  he  beat  Foreman? 


CUT  TO: 


INT.  ALl'S  HOUSE,  NSELE  COMPOUND— MORNING 

Belinda  and  AH  are  at  the  breakfast  table. 


Very  funny 

business, 

indeed! 
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SCREENPLAY 


BELINDA:   Here's  your  water. 
ALI: 


Bottled  water.  Frozen  steaks.  Brought  all  this  stuff 
like  Africans  don't  have  steaks  . . . 


BELINDA:  You  could  pick  up  parasites  . . . 

ALI:  Tlwy  eat  it. 

BELINDA:  You're  seeing  what  you  want  to  see,  Muhammad  . . . 

ALI:  Mobutu  eats  it  . . . 

BELINDA:  Mobutu  is  taking  care  of  Mobutu  and  stealing  all  the 
wealth  and  sending  it  to  Switzerland  . . . 

ALI:  (pause)  So?  What's  that  got  to  do  with  any  of  why 

we  here? 

BELINDA:  (she  doesn't  get  it)  We're  here  'cause  Don  King  got 
Mobutu  to  put  up  10  million  dollars.  Don  King  don't 
give  a  damn  about  Africa.  He  worse  than  Herbert 
[All's  manager  and  the  son  of  Black  Muslim  leader 
Elijah  Muhammad]. 


ALI: 


Here  come  "Herbert." 


BELINDA:  Yeah.  'Cause  where  was  he  when  we  was 
broke  and  borrowing  money?  And  Bundini 
and  all  them  that  "love  you"?  Disappeared, 
is  where  they  were,  (on  a  roll)  All  over  you 
when  you  got  it  and  drop  off  you  when  you     >»v*^ 


% 


don't 


ALI: 


Money?  I  do  "moneymaking"  whenever  I  want.  Money 
is  easy. 


BELINDA:  (running  on)  And  Don  King  fit  right  in.  That  double- 
breasted  hipster  is  now  a  dashiki-wearing  rip-off. 

ALI;  Don  King  delivered  the  first  black-promoted  cham- 

pionship fight  in  Africa! 

BELINDA:  Don  King  talks  black,  lives  white,  and  thinks  gVeen! 
Why  you  defending  him  and  "brother"  Herbert?  (de- 
fending them  against  me— that's  her  real  point) 

'  ALI:  'Cause  clean-cut  Muslims  parading  on  the  South  Side 

of  Chicago  don't  get  this  done!  I  got  to  put  honkies 
with  connections  and  badass  niggers  to  it,  too. 

BELINDA:  (not  hearing)  And  now  they  got  you  up  against 
George  Foreman.  Do  they  give  a  damn  you  could 
get  killed? 

ALI:  That  what  this  is?  Think  1  gonna  lose?  Puttin'  doubt 

on  me? 

BELINDA:  (tears  flow)  1  think,  why  is  my  Muslim  husband  let- 
ting himself  gel  strung  up  on  a  cross  . . .  ? 

She  means,  "Tell  nw."  He  won't.  Ali  picks  up  his  hag  and  starts 
out. 

BELINDA:  Maryum  [their  daughter]  is  sick.  Maybe  I  oughta  go 
back  to  Chicago  and  look  after  her. 


ALI: 


Sure. 


230 


BELINDA:   I'll  be  back  before  the  fight,  (sarcastic)  If  that's  all 
right,  my  husband  . . . 

He  walks  out  the  door 

CUT  TO: 

INT.  ALI'S  HOUSE,  NSELE  COMPOUND,  SHOWER— NIGHT 

Ali  stands  under  the  water  It  flows  like  quicksilver  down  the  con- 
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tours  of  his  face  and  neck.  He  is  in  that  zone  of  concentratii 
where  the  best  athletes  go  . . .  where  the  pre-motor  cortex's  activ, 
dominates  and  facial  expression  becomes  blank,  eyes  look  disto 
. . .  All's  in  his  domain. 


CUT  7 


INT.  ALI'S  DRESSING  ROOM— NIGHT 


77;e  time  has  come.  Dundee  wraps  All's  hands,  tears  the  tape  in 
narrow  strips  to  go  between  the  fingers.  Doc  Broadus,  from  Foi 
man's  camp,  observes  the  wrapping,  then  signs  it.  In  addition  to 
function,  the  taping  feels  ritualistic. 

CLOSE-UP  on  Ali.  His  attention  is  focused  elsewhere  . . .  on  what , 
will  do,  his  strategy. 

LIEUTENANT  NSAKALA:  (fivm  doorway)  Countdown!  Countdow 

RUDY:         Countdown  is  on,  bro.  Five  minutes. 

Ali  gets  off  the  training  table.  Dundee  has  finished.  Ali  stai 
warming  up  before  the  mirror,  throwing  punches  for  a  fi 
minute. 

Herbert  enters.  Ali  and  Herbert  go  to  an  alcove. 

ALI:  (praying)  Thanks  to  Allah  . . . 

LIEUTENANT  NSAKALA:  (shouts)  Four  minutes! 

Sarria  is  sticking  sealed  bottles  filled  with  honey,  orange  juice,  w 
water  into  the  water  bucket.  Tlie  others  gather  up  the  gear  and  stc, 
out.  Herbert  moves  to  Ah,  preparing  for  the  enti-ance,  to  be  as  do 
to  him  as  possible  for  the  cameras  . . . 

DUNDEE:    Give  us  a  moment.  Alone,  (off  Herbert's  look)  He 
This  is  my  religion! 

Herbert  and  his  bodyguard  follow  the  others  away  from  Ali.  Dii 
dee  begins  applying  Vaseline  to  All's  face.  They're  alone  in 
the  room. 


fw 


DUNDEE:  It's  hot.  Humid.  Monsoon  season's  about  to 
start.  May  hit  140  in  the  ring  under  the  lights. 
You  all  right? 

ALI:  Why? 

DUNDEE:    Where  you  at? 

ALI:  (looks  up)  Foreman  ain't  no  mummy.  He's  knock 

out  8  out  of  11  before  the  end  of  the  third  roun 
He's  the  most  dangerous  fighter  I  ever  fought. 

DUNDEE:    I'd  worry  if  I  was  hearin'  anything  else. 

Ah  loosens  up  his  neck. 

ALI:  And  I  can't  WAIT! 

LIEUTENANT  NSAKALA:  Three  minutes! 

DUNDEE:    Dance.  That's  the  most  important  . . . 

Ali  looks  at  Dundee  enigtnatically.  Before  Dundee  can  ask . . . 

Bundini  throws  towels  across  All's  shoulders.  Ah  puts  on  his 
long  African  robe,  which  is  white  with  African-graphic  trim 
on  the  cuffs  of  the  sleeves  ami  the  hem. 

BUNDINI:  (whispers)  Forget  every  battle  of  man  against 
man,  of  mind  against  mind,  of  soul  against  soul 
This  is  the  one.  This  is  the  greatest. 

AH  nods  to  him. 

BUNDINI:   This  is  it. 

LIEUTENANT  NSAKALA:  Two  minutes! 
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SCREENPLAY 


BUNDINI:     The  prophet's  come  back  to  claim  his  own!  Get  the 
pretender  off  that  throne! 

BUNDINI/ALI:  Rumble,  young  man,  rumble!  It's  the  "Rumble  in 
the  Jungle"! 

WIDE  FROM  ABOVE;  All's  camp  starts  moving  toward  the  door 
They  open  the  door.  It  is  guarded  by  Lieutenant  Nsakala  and  a 
handpicked  squad  of  paratroopers. 

LIEUTENANT  NSAKALA:  (shouts)  One  minute! 


YOU  GOTTA  F 

Smith,  as  Ali,  pre] 
v/ith  Charles  SI 


NT.  CORRIDOR 


Paratroopers  on  either  side  hke  a  wedge,  guarding  Ah  with  Dun- 
dee. Bundini.  and  Herbert,  as  they  pu.sh  through  the  door  out  into 
the  hall. 

WE  TRAVEL  WITH  THEM  as  people  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  see 
Ali.  The  CHANT  begins  ... 

THE  PEOPLE:  Ali!  Ali!  Boma  ye!  Ali!  Ali!  Boma  ye! 

The  sound  from  the  corridor  picks  up  a  second  reverberation  that 
booms  front  a  vast,  distant  .space.  We  nu>ve  toward  it.  to  encounter 
it.  And  .suddenly  we  . . . 

BURST  INTO  THE  STADIUM  . . . 

EXT.  KINSHASA  ARENA— NIGHT 

WIDE  ON  EVERYTHING.  Lights  food  the  arena,  pouring  down 
artifcial  .sunshine. 

THE  PEOPLE:  Ali  boma  ye!  Ali  boma  ye!  Ali  boma  ye! 

ROARS  from  65.000  voices  at  a  quarter  to  four  in  the  morning 
(prime  time  in  the  U.S.).  The  moon  is  out,  revealing  storm  clouds. 

HIGH  AND  WIDE  SHOTS:  Ah  and  entourage.  Tlie  crowd  goes  nut.s. 

TRAVELING  WITH  ALI  THROUGH  THE  MASS:  Vie  crowd  roars. 
Dundee  behind,  Bundini  on  one  side,  Pacheco  and  Scoria  on  the  other 

EXT.  THE  RING 

WE  ENTER  WITH  ALL  The  crowd  cheers.  Ah  raises  his  hand  and 
.salutes  them.  Ali  dances  from  one  end  of  the  ring  to  the  other  . . . 
dances  into  George's  corner  . . .  The  crowd  roars. 

ANOTHER  ANGLE:  Ah  dances  back  to  his  corner  . . . 

DUNDEE:      George  is  playing  prima  donna.  He  wants  to  make 
you  wait. 

Ali  laughs.  You  won't  p.sych  out  Muhammad  Ali  with  that  .stuff  In- 
stead, Ali  uses  the  time.  He  tests  the  ropes.  He  gets  the  feel  of  the  dis- 
tance between  the  center  and  the  corner 


CLOSER  ON  ALI:  He  circles  the  ring.  He  looks  at  the  crowd fv 
different  angles,  from  the  corner,  the  center  ...He  looks  up  at  i 
lights  and  gets  used  to  the  heat  from  them. 

ALLS  FEET  do  a  shuffle.  He  feels  the  ccmvas.  He  feels  the  m  , 
spots.  The  firm  spots.  He  feels  how  much  slide  there  is  because  ' 
the  re.sin  on  the  canvas,  how  much  .spring  there  is  in  the  boards  . 

Ali  .sheds  his  robe  and  throws  a  blistering  array  of  fibs  and  lwol<\ 
Hie  crowd  goes  nuts.  Ah  looks  ringside  and  sees  . . . 

ALLS  POINT  OF  VIEW:  Jim  Brown  . . .  Lloyd  Price  . . .  farth\ 
along,  Robert  Lipsyte. 

EXT  ARENA— AISLE 

SUDDENLY  out  comes  Foreman  in  his  red  robe,  Archie  Moore  h\ 
hind  him  in  his  blue  pea  cap.  and  Dick  Sadler-never  a  fashi(\ 
plate-in  the  world's  least  attractive  T-shirt,  followed  by  San(\ 
Sadler  his  wife. 

CROWD:      Foreman!  Foreman!  Foreman!  Foreman! 

EXT  THE  RING 

Ah  is  shadowboxing  as  Foreman  climbs  into  the  ring  and  crossf 
past  him.  near  to  him.  The  look  on  All's  face  is  indifferent.  Foil 
man  goes  immediately  to  his  stool.  He  doesn't  move  around  tl\ 
ring.  He  doesn't  touch  the  ropes. 

DISSOLVE  TO:  Don  King  wcdks  into  the  ring  wearing  black.  Hi\ 
as  tall  as  only  three  other  men:  Foreman,  Ali,  and  Bundini. 

Zack  Clayton,  the  referee,  moves  to  the  center  of  the  ring.  A  gre\ 
roar  fills  the  air:  "ALI  BOMA  YE!  ALI  BOMA  YE!" . . .  Then  anoth\ 
one:  "FOREMAN!  FOREMAN!" 

OVERHEAD  SHOT  as  AH,  Foreman,  and  both  their  crews  meet 
in  the  center  of  the  ring. 

CLAYTON:  Now.  both  of  you  know  the  rules.  When  I 
step  back,  I  want  a  good,  clean  break.  No  hit- 
ting below  the  belt,  no  kidney  punches,  no  . . . 


ALL  Motherfucker,  you  'bout  to  discover  you  ain't 

nothin'. 


I 


CLAYTON:  Ali,  be  quiet! 

George's  eyes  glare.  Ah  rocks  back  and  forth,  ready  to  rumble. 

CLAYTON:  No  kidney  punches.  Now  . . . 

ALI:  {looking  past  the  referee,  eyeballing  George)  You  be« 

hearin"  about  me  for  years.  All  your  life  you  beel 
hearin'  about  Muhammad  Ali.  Now  you  gotta  face  m{  j 

CLAYTON:  Ali,  Til  disqualify  you.  Now,  I  want  a  good, 
clean,  sportsmanlike  fight  . . . 

ALI:  (to  Foreman)  You  should  have  never  come  to 

Africa.  » 

Foreman  is  unfazed  by  all  of  this.  His  cold  eyes  say  "battery 
and  homicide." 

CLAYTON:  (blows  up)  All  right!!  (beat)  Now  go  to  your  corne^ 
and  come  out  fighting  when  you  hear  the  bell,  ar  | 
may  the  best  man  . . .  win  . . . 

DISSOLVE  TO:  Ah  turns  his  back  and  continues  to  shuffle  at.  \ 
shadowbo.x. 

DISSOLVE  TO  OVERHEAD  SHOT:  All's  and  Foreman's  corners  a  I 
clear  Ah  is  facing  his  corner,  praying  to  .Allah.  Foreman  is  be, 
over  at  the  waist,  flexing  and  releasing  the  last  tension  in  his  Inn  [ 
shoulders,  as  the  bell  for  ROUND  ONE  clcmgs  . . .  D 
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SIENNA   ^.IIIMORY 

AGE  AND  OCCUPATION:  25,  actor. 

PROVENANCE:  London. 

SHE  GOT  HER  START  THE  OLD-FASHIONED  WAY: 

"I  joined  a  modeling  agency.  All  that  skinny  heroin  chic 
had  gone  and  they  just  wanted  girls  that  smiled  a  lot 
and  I  was  like,  'How  much  are  you  paying  me?'" 
BUT  AMIS  MADE  HER  FAMOUS: 
After  a  string  of  English  indies,  Guillory's  breakout 
role  came  last  year  on  television  in  a  BBC  production 
of  Kingsley  Amis's  lake  a  Girl  Like  You. 
IN  THE  FUTURE:  Guillory  stars  alongside  Guy 
Pearce  and  Jeremy  Irons  in  The  Time  Machine,  a  remake 
of  the  1960  film  based  on  the  H.  G.  Wells  classic  and 
directed  by  Wells's  great-grandson  Simon  Wells. 
"After  six  years  of  working  on  low-budget  independent 
films  of  the  too-weird-to-wotch  variety,  being  asked 
by  DreamWorks  to  come  and  play  with  the  big  boys, 
it  was  like  finding  a  unicorn  in  your  sock  drawer." 
REAL-LIFE  FELLINI  MOMENT:  "I  went  out  the  other  night 
for  the  first  time  in  ages,  just  because  I'd  been  so  busy. 
As  I  came  out  of  the  cinema,  I  ran  down  the  street  to 
get  cigarettes,  and  30  guys  followed  me  with  cameras 
and  shouted  at  me.  It's  all  so  strange.  It's  not  a 
life  I  really  live  or  understand."      -krista  smith 
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PRESENTED     BY     NINE    WEST 


Join  Nine  West  as  it  takes  a  trip  insic 
alluring  television  stars.     In  rare  moments  off  comera  and  out  of 
cfiaracter,  each  actor  reveals  their  inner  thoughts — and  deepest  desires 
Here,  they  share  their  holiday  gift  ideas  for  the  season.  • 
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Bon  Wiles,  who  stars  as  Bosco  on  Third  Waf 
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camof  elegance,  he  is  attracted  to  clean  lines  and 
'  5hapes,„^ith  minimalism  as  his  watchword,  who 
jid  be  m"^  alluring  than  the  glitter  of  diamonds 
against  a  smooth  exixlHIipf  skin? 
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Jesse  L.  Martin  is  a  romantic.    He  plays  a 
rcc<-soliG  de'ec^=ve  ct  Law  &  Order,  but  in  his 

heart  of  leor^s  he  wie'ds  a  mo^e  genile  touch, 
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Gregory  Harrison  commands  a  vivid 

imagination.    A  familiar  face  from  Judging /An j 

and  Ed,  he  is  an  actor  inspired  by  old  world 

cfiarm.    Always  partial  to  glamour  and  style,  I 

says  if  fie  fiad  to  cfioose  ttie  perfect  keepsake 

it  would  undoubtedly  be  sparkling  jewels,  ij 
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Mad  about  that  altruism!  Inspired  by  Rudy, 

Nan  does  her  bit  for  New  York 


Su^isA^J-^^U/ 


have  self-involved  mo- 
ments. I  still  have  moments  where  I  gaze  in  a  mirror  at  my 
wrinkly,  wrinkly  hide  and  think.  Oh  my  God  /«/«/ pachyderm. 
Skin  care  by  W.  H.  Auden.  But  overall,  I,  like  the  rest  of  the 
country,  have,  in  this  period  of  America  Fights  Back,  directed 
my  gaze  outward.  Never  before  have  I  felt  such  allegiance  to,  or 
pride  in,  glorious  New  York  City  -I  host,  I  invite,  I  sponsor;  I 
am  the  mayor  and  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Nanhattan. 

Rudy  Giuliani  told  us  that  the  best  thing  we  can  do  for  our  city  is 
spend  money;  I  have  looked  deep  within  and  met  the  challenge. 
I've  also  been  helping  incite  others  to  spend  money:  one  of  the  city's 
finer  department  stores  called  and  asked  me  to  dream  up  some 
ideas  for  window  displays  for  the  Christmas  season.  Now,  under- 
stand, I'm  no  traditionalist  vis-a-vis  holiday  decorations.  I've  never 
really  warmed  to  Santa,  and  elves  are  inextricably  linked  in  my 
mind  with  the  phrase  "questionable  bathing  habits."  No,  I  adore 
the  cheeky,  pop-culture-sawy  windows  Simon  Doonan  has  done  for 
Barneys  over  the  years.  But,  as  you  can  imagine,  this  is  a  tricky 
time  for  humor  and  levity.  For  instance,  I  tabled  my  first  idea  right 
off  the  bat:  I  had  thought  it'd  be  fun  to  do  a  sunny  setting  that's 
orderly  but  easily  unmoored— flowers  in  a  vase,  patio  furniture,  a 
deck  of  playing  cards— then  direct  an  industrial-size  wind  machine 
at  it  and  call  the  whole  thing  "Anne  Heche."  But  this  seemed  a  little 
. . .  de  trop.  So  I  moved  on.  Next  I  had  an  idea  to  make  a  feminist- 
type  statement  about  how  female  editors  in  chief  of  magazines  are 
fired  with  a  casualness  that  borders  on  the  wanton;  I  envisioned 


trapdoors  and  a  lot  of  Thierry  Mugler.  Then  I  thought  that  I  mi 
poke  fun  at  our  president— despite  his  popularity  rating— by  dc 
something  with  that  speech  of  his  when  he  said,  "I  know  how  h 
it  is  for  you  to  put  food  on  your  family";  it  would  be  divine  to 
children  anxiously  dodging  foodstuffs  being  proffered  by  a  mot 
who  personifies  Vogue's  recent  proclamation  that  this  is  "the  yeai 
the  boot."  Then  I  "went  cultural,"  thinking  I  should  comment 
how  Fay  VVeldon  has  written  a  novel  for  Bulgari,  and  how  prodi 
like  Froot  Loops  have  branched  out  into  children's  books  in  wh 
the  characters  are,  yes,  Froot  Loops.  I  imagined  a  window  done 
as  a  library,  but  a  library  whose  books  all  contain  very,  very  sul^ 
references  to  stores  or  designers  (e.g.,  John  le  Carre's  Tinker,  Lore 
Taylor,  Spy;  Vie  Common  Law,  by  Oliver  Bendel's  Holmes;  Pre 
and  Prejiidiee:  The  Jil  Sander  of  Iwo  Jima).  But,  somehow,  th 
ideas  all  seemed  . . .  small.  So  instead  I  faxed  in  only  one  idea 
the  gal  who'd  called  me.  To  wit:  we  behold  a  barren  window, 
veloped  in  darkness  (this  is  not  minimalism,  this  is  total  absent 
We  hear  the  sound  of  intense  anticipation— a  recording  of  seve 
thousand  people's  quick  intake  of  breath.  Suddenly  a  spotii, 
pinpoints  a  tiny  note  card  lying  on  the  window's  floor.  The  c; 
reads,  "Bush's  Tax  Rebate:  The  Window." 

Two  days  later,  my  contact  called  back  and  said,  "Nan.  Fa 
lous.  Love  love  love— you,  the  window  idea,  my  idea  to  hire  ) 
to  brainstorm  ideas.  But  we're  going  traditional.  Not  cheeky.  1 
ditional.  Elves." 

I  chuckled  inwardly.  Merry  Christmas,  darlings. 
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The  last  of  a  line  of  Hollywood  power  gossips,  whose 
bylines  became  nearly  as  recognizable  as  their  subjects, 
Rona  Barrett  gave  up  reporting  a  decade  ago  and  re- 
cently started  a  new  life  as  a  seniors'-rights  advo- 
cate and  the  head  of  both  a  lavender-products  company 
and  an  organic  farm.  Now  the  tables  are  turned  on 
the  indomitable  Miss  Rona  as  she  gets  a  grilling  on 
David  Begelman,  that  notorious  tarantula-in-the-mail 
story,  and  the  future  of  gossip  in  uncertain  times. 

George  Wayne:  As  the  legendary  gossipeuse 
emerita  Rona  Barrett,  are  you  of  the  opinion 
that  since  that  September  Tuesday  pop  culture  has 
to  he  sifted  through  a  whole  new  context? 
Rona  Barrett:  I  always  felt  it  had  to  be- 
not  just  from  that  Tuesday.  But  I  always 
felt  that  it  had  a  larger  importance  in  the 
context  of  society.  I  always  thought  it  was 
the  third-largest  industry  in  the  world, 
and  the  No.  1  industry  that  we  exported 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  therefore  I 
know  how  people  like  to  make  fun  and 
think  that  what  we  did  was  trivial,  but 
for  the  most  part  I  took  it  very  seriously. 
G.W.  Very  well  said.  Rona,  but  do  you  be- 
lieve that  John  and  Joanna  Public  will  have 
no  more  interest  in  the  shenanigans,  say.  of 
serial  dater  Julia  Roberts?  That  the  only  so- 
pranos that  really  matter  now  are  those  that 
lift  every  voice  and  sing? 
R.B.  There  is  a  possibility  that  for  a  while  it 
may  seem  like  that,  but  in  the  end  we  will 
probably  go  back  to  form.  For  no  matter 
how  horrific  war  is,  there  is  the  moment 
when  we  must  take  a  moment  to  smile. 
G.W.  From  1960  to  1990  you  knew  where  all 
the  bones  were  buried  in  Hollywood.  IVhat's  the 
celebrity  scoop  you  are  most  proud  of? 
R.B.  Believe  it  or  not,  the  David  Begelman  scan- 
dal. Before  that,  Hollywood  was  more  like  a 
family-held  business.  They  never  wanted  the  out- 
sider to  come  in,  because  they  never  wanted  any- 
body to  realize  how  much  money  was  being 
made  in  the  entertainment  industry.  So  they  did 
everything  in  their  power  not  to  show  that  this 
was  an  industry  where  both  white-  and  blue- 
collar  crimes  could  occur.  I  thought  that  was  a 
significant  scoop  because  it  triggered  a  change 
in  the  moral  climate  of  the  industry. 
G.W.  Didn't  Ryan  O'Neal  once  send  you  a 
tarantula? 

R.B.  The  truth  hurts  more  than  anything  else, 
and,  yes,  Ryan  O'Neal  did  send  me  a  taran- 
tula. It  happened  during  the  first  actors' 
strike  in  Hollywood.  My  secretary  received 
this  box,  and  inside  was  a  tennis  can.  Only, 
when  she  opened  it,  there  weren't  any 
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tennis  balls;  out  popped  the  last  dying  breath  of  a  tarantula. 
If  they  couldn't  control  you,  they  wanted  you  out  of  the  busi- 
ness. Because  most  of  the  press  in  Hollywood  for  years  and 
years  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  studios.  When  I  came  along  I 
wasn't  part  of  any  of  that.  I  just  knew  that  I  had  to 
tell  the  truth. 

G.W.  Didn't  Mae  West  also  hate  your  guts? 
R.B.  Where  did  you  get  that  from?  I  was  probably 
one  of  the  few  women  she  ever  really  liked.  Oh,  my 
darling.  Miss  Mae  held  me  responsible  for  having  di- 
rected her  career. 

G.W.  Raquel  Welch  swears  that  Mae  West  was  born  a 
man.  What  does  Miss  Rona  think? 
R.B.  I  don't  think  so  at  all.  She  was  petite.  You  couldn't 
have  bought  that  kind  of  bosom. 

G.W.  Tliese  days  the  only  dirt  you  dig  is  on  your\ 
40-acre  farm  in  Santa  Barbara.  What  are  you  • 
growing  out  there? 

R.B.  A  commercial  crop  of  lavender.  I  de-J 
cided  to  make  a  line  of  lavender  foods  and  ■ 
lavender  skin-care  products  because  I 
think  lavender  is  a  very  wonderful  part  of  | 
the  good  life. 
^    G.W.  Well,  you  know  what  they  say,  black  t 
and  blue  makes  purple,  so  Lavender  by  Rom ' 
couldn't  be  a  more  timely  or  prescient  business. 
R.B.  It's  a  very  medicinal  kind  of  herb,  and 
a  lot  of  people  don't  realize  it's  not  just  a  i 
flower,  it's  a  fabulous  herb  you  can  cook- 
with.  The  reason  I  started  to  grow  it  is  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  support  seniors  that  are ; 
in  need.  And  I  figured  if  I  created  a  line  of  j 
products  like  my  good  friend  Paul  New- 
man, then  maybe  I  would  have  a  way  of  | 
supporting  this  charity.  I  have  a  93-year-old  i 
dad  who  lives  with  me.  And  it  was  because  i 
of  him  that  I  began  to  deal  with  senior  issues,  i 
I'm  very  happy  that  the  public  has  begun  toi| 
understand  that  we  are  in  a  very  different  kind  i 
of  crisis  with  what's  happening  to  seniors.  That 
we  don't  have  sufficient  housing  for  them,  or 
programs,  caregivers.  So  if  everyone  goes  out 
and  buys  one  Miss  Rona  lavender  product,  I'd 
be  very  thrilled.  We  have  a  lavender  apple- 
sauce that's  fabulous,  a  lavender  chocolate  I 
sauce,  honey  mustard,  mayonnaise,  my  won- 
derful lavender  teas,  lavender  ginger  sauce, 
blended  spices.  On  the  skin-care  line  I  have 
this  wonderful  stay-young  cream.  We  haveii 
avender  bath  and  shower  gels,  candles,  soap. 
You  can  order  through  my  Web  site,  which  is . 
www.lavenderbyrona.com. 
G.W.  You're  still  digging  dirt,  but  in  a  very  post- i 
modern  way.  Yours  is  a  life  now  devoted  to  char- 
ity. How  awesome  is  that?! 
R.B.  It's  my  way  of  paying  back. 
G.W.  Thank  you.  Miss  Rona.  j 
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PROPHET  OF  HATE 

Osama  bin  Laden  in 

Afghanistan  in  April 
1998,  two  months 
after  he  declared  the 
formation  of  the 
World  Islamic  Front 
for  Jihad  Against  the 
Jews  and  Crusaders, 
four  months  before 
the  bombing  of  the 
American  Embassies 
in  Kenya  and 
Tanzania. 
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The  de  facto  commander  of  the  jihad  against  America 

has  four  wiyes  and  lost  his  father  in  a  plane  crash 

when  he  was  10.  These  are  just  some  of  the  pieces  of 

the  chilhng  puzzle  that  is  Osama  bin  Laden,  most  wanted 

man  on  earth.  In  an  excerpt  from  his  forthcoming  book, 

PETER  BERGEN,  one  of  the  only  Western  journalists 

to  meet  bin  Laden,  explores  the  logic  behind  the 

'  44-year-old  Saudi  exiles  hatred,  his  dual  existence  as  terrorist 

leader  and  multimillionaire  businessman,  and  the 

hfe-changing  experience  that  sparked  his  murderous 

campaign  for  a  new  Islamic  empire 
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n  September  11.  in 
less  than  two  hours, 
more  than  5,000  peo- 
ple perished  in  the 
most  catastrophic  act 
of  terrorism  in  the 
history  of  the  United 
States.  The  dual  at- 
tacks in  New  York 
and  Washington  were 
the  deadliest  salvo  in 
the  so-called  holy  war 
being  waged  by  the 
wealthy  Saudi  terrorist  Osama  bin  Laden 
against  the  United  States— a  war  that  had 
begun  almost  a  decade  earlier  with  the 
little-noticed  bombing  of  two  Yemeni  hotels 
that  housed  American  soldiers.  An  Aus- 
tralian tourist  died  in  that  assault,  but  no 
Americans.  With  every  passing  year  since 
then,  the  attacks  have  become  more  so- 
phisticated, and  more  deadly.  The  bomb- 
ings in  1998  of  two  U.S.  Embassies  in 
Africa  killed  more  than  200  people;  the 
October  2000  bombing  of  an  American 
warship,  the  U.S.S.  Cole,  in  Yemen,  left  17 
American  sailors  dead. 

Although  the  September  attacks  were 
unprecedented,  U.S.  intelligence  officials 
and  Middle  Eastern  sources  familiar  with 
the  bin  Laden  organization  were  generally 
aware  that  bin  Laden  had  been  planning 
attacks  on  American  targets  in  the  sum- 
mer of  2001;  exactly  when  and  where  they 
might  take  place  was  less  certain.  In  June 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Yemen  was  shut  down 
for  all  but  essential  purposes  when  poHce 
arrested  a  group  of  bin  Ladens  followers 
with  explosives  and  maps  of  the  area.  That 
same  month  two  men  arrested  by  Indian 
police  said  they  were  planning  to  bomb  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  New  Delhi,  on  instruc- 
tions from  a  key  bin  Laden  lieutenant.  The 
following  month  the  State  Department  is- 
sued a  stem  warning  that  there  were  "strong 
indications  that  individuals  may  be  plan- 
ning imminent  teiTorist  actions  against  U.S. 
interests  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula." 

But  it  was  a  100-minute  propaganda 
tape  made  by  al-Qaeda,  bin  Ladens  ter- 
rorist organization— it  surfaced  in  Kuwait 
in  June  and  then  quickly  spread  around  the 
Middle  East— that  gave  the  clearest  signal 
that  bin  Laden  was  embarking  on  a  new 
phase  in  his  holy  war  against  the  United 
States.  It  even  followed  bin  Ladens  pattern 
of  subtly  telegraphing  his  intentions. 

On  the  tape,  bin  Laden  rages  over  the 
injustices  visited  upon  Muslims  in  coun- 

Excerpled  from  HdIv  War.  Inc..  by  Peter  Bergen. 
to  be  published  this  month  by  Free  Press,  a 
division  of  Simon  &  Schuster.  New  York;  ©  2001 
by  the  author. 
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A  devout  young  man,  Osama  ("ycf 


FAMILY  OUTING 

Osama  bin  Laden  at  14, 

second  from  right,  with 

21  young  members  of  the 

bin  Laden  family  on  a  trip 

to  Falun,  Sweden,  in  1971. 

His  older  brother  Salem,  who 

would  take  over  the  family 

business  and  die  young  in  an 

airplane  crash,  is  crouched 

in  the  fnmt  row  in  a  white  hat. 
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Forcing  bin  Ladei 
move  to  Afghanistan  n 

a  bit  like  the  Gern 
High  Command's  send 

'^"'lenm  to  Ru$ 


TERRORIST 
STATE 


Bin  Laden  in  1998 
with  a  map  of 
Afghanistan,  where 
he  fought  the  Russians 
during  the  80s 
and  where  he  now 
lives  in  exile. 
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tries  from  Chechnya 
to  Kashmir  and  from 
Iraq  to  Israel  in  speeches 
laid  over  footage  of  Muslims 
being  beaten  and  killed.  But  the 
theme  to  which  he  returns  again 
and  again  one  he  has  been  sounding 
for  more  than  a  decade— is  that  the  great- 
est insult  to  Muslims  remains  the  contin- 
ued military  presence  of  Americans  in 
the  holy  land  of  Arabia.  "These  Ameri- 
cans brought  . . .  Jewish  women  who  can 
go  anywhere  in  our  holy  land,"  he  says. 
The  charge  that  "Arab  rulers  worship  the 
White  House"  is  made  over  images  of 
the  Saudi  royal  family  meeting  various 
American  politicians.  Bin  Laden  declares 
that  President  Clinton  is  a  "slaughterer." 

Bin  Laden's  message  is  qualitatively  dif- 
ferent from  the  slogans  of  earlier  Arab  mili- 
tants, who  were  focused  on  the  more  strictly 
political  goals  of  Pan-Arabism  or  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Palestinian  state.  Bin  Laden  is 
truly  conducting  a  religious  war,  not  only 
against  the  infidel  West  but  also  against 
every  apostate  regime  in  the  Middle  East, 
as  well  as  countries  such  as  India  and  Rus- 
sia that  oppress  Muslims. 

"If  you  don't  fight."  promises  bin 
Laden,  "you  will  be  punished  by  God." 
The  Saudi  exile  then  outlines  the  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  Muslims  face:  they 
should  travel  to  the  perfect  Islamic  state 
of  Afghanistan  to  be  tutored  in  the  arts 
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of  holy  war. 
The  tape  then 
shows  scores  of 
bin  Laden's  masked 
followers  training  at  a 
sprawling  camp  in  the  des- 
erts of  eastern  Afghanistan. 
The  fighters  demonstrate  a  wide 
range  of  paramilitary  skills  -throw- 
ing grenades  into  buildings  which  they 
then  storm,  firing  rocket-propelled  gre- 
nades (R.P.G.'s),  and  letting  off  crude 
bombs.  Surrounded  by  a  cadre  of  his 
followers,  bin  Laden  himself  kneels  on 
the  ground  and  shoots  some  rounds 
from  an  automatic  rifle.  The  tape  also 
shows  dozens  of  young  boys,  many  no 
older  than   11.  dressed  in  military  cam- 
ouflage uniforms  tackling  obstacle  cours- 
es; the  next  generation  of  bin  Laden's 
holy  warriors. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  tape,  bin  Laden 
e.xplains  that  the  attack  on  the  U.S.S.  Cole 
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States:  "The  v  ory  „ 
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the  victory  of  Yeme  viU   ■ 

continue."  A  Middle  EjA 

source  familiar  with  al-(  jda  T 

told  me  that  some  weeks    ire 

the  Trade  Center  attacks  ther  -as 

talk  among  Saudis  who  had  trave  to  '|| 

Afghanistan  for  holy-war  training  of  ig 

upcoming  operation. 

The  grafting  of  modem  tech 
onto  the  most  radical  read 
holy  war  (jihad)  is  the  hal 
of  bin  Laden's  network  jlie 
head  of  the  secretive  Uf  'la- 
tional  Security  Agency  ha 
that  bin  Laden  has  better 
nology  for  global  communications 
the  United  States.  The  Saudi  militan  bl- 
lowers  communicate  by  fax,  satellite  f  i^^ 
and  E-mail.  They  encrypt  memos  or  eir 
Macintosh  and  Toshiba  computers.  P 
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mid-1990s  members  of  al-Qaeda  made 
>ROM  containing  hundreds  of  pages 
brmation  about  various  kinds  of  weap- 
as  well  as  how  to  build  bombs  and 
uct  terrorist  and  paramilitary  opera- 
.  Bin  Laden's  methods  of  travel  are 
ly  modem:  when  he  lived  in  Sudan  in 
:arly  90s,  he  generally  kept  a  couple 
ots  on  call  and  had  a  personal  jet. 
fruitful  way  to  think  of  al-Qaeda  is 
sort  of  multinational  holding  compa- 
leadquartered  in  Afghanistan,  under 
lairmanship  of  bin  Laden.  The  tradi- 
1  structure  of  a  holding  company  is  a 
management  group  controlling  partial 
)mplete  interests  in  other  companies, 
ing  companies  are  also  sometimes 
by  criminals  to  disguise  their  illegal 
ities  and  are  often  based  in  countries 
e  they  can  operate  with  little  or  no 
atory  scrutiny.  True  to  form,  al-Qaeda 
porates,  to  various  degrees,  subsidi- 
y  militant  organizations  from  Egypt, 
Pakistan,  Bangladesh,  Algeria,  Libya, 
femen,  Syria,  and  Kashmir. 
■Qaeda's  Afghan  training  camps  have 
ittracted  a  rainbow  coalition  of  Jorda- 
M  Turks,  Palestinians,  Iraqis,  Saudis, 
Sujiese,  Moroccans,  Omanis,  Tunisians, 
falnians,  Malaysians,  Bangladeshis,  In- 
j    Filipinos,  Chechens,  Uzbeks,  Ta- 
jlcjj  liinese  Uighurs,  Burmese,  Germans, 
es,  French,  Arab-Americans,  and 
in-Americans.  The  graduates  of  those 
s  have  gone  on  to  export  terrorism 
oly  war  to  pretty  much  every  corner 
jft  world.  As  bin  Laden  himself  put  it, 
1  \  aid  say  that  the  number  of  the  broth- 
ers large,  thank  God,  and  I  do  not  know 
wetme  who  is  with  us  in  this  base  or  this 
Mgszation." 

1 :  prototype  of  the  technologically 
>av'  worldly  young  men  who  are  the 
shoi  troops  of  al-Qaeda  is  Ramzi  Yousef 
the  I  erational  leader  of  the  1993  bombing 
'  t  World  Trade  Center  in  New  York. 
"  ,  whose  family  are  Baluch  Pakistanis, 
was  [ought  up  in  Kuwait.  He  was  educat- 
ed sm  electrical  engineer  in  Wales,  learn- 
ing icellent  English,  and  his  terrorism 
:are,  took  him  to  Afghanistan,  New  York, 
Tha  nd,  the  Philippines,  and  Pakistan. 
Whii  in  Pakistan,  Yousef  tried  to  assassi- 
nate ie  country's  first  female  prime  minis- 
ter, Ihazir  Bhutto. 

V<jsef  plugged  into  the  al-Qaeda  net- 
wrkn  numerous  occasions:  training  at  a 
bin  fden  camp  on  the  Afghan-Pakistani 
borrf;  working  closely  with  one  of  bin 
Ladtls  followers  in  the  Philippines;  and 
slayii  at  a  bin  Laden  guesthouse  in  Paki- 
istan.i^ousef's  terrorist  plots  against  the 
West. ilminated  in  plans  for  blowing  up  a 
doze  or  so  American  passenger  jets,  as- 


sassinating Pope  John  Paul  IL  and  crash- 
ing a  plane  into  the  C.I. A.  headquarters  in 
Virginia.  The  plots  were  discovered  when 
Philippine  police  found  outlines  for  them 
on  Yousefs  laptop  computer  in  his  Manila 
apartment  in  1994  and  subsequently  in- 
terrogated one  of  his  co-conspirators,  who 
supplied  details  of  the  plan  the  terrorists 
had  code-named  "Bojinka." 

When  Yousef  was  finally  captured  in 
1995,  in  Pakistan,  F.B.I,  agents  transport- 
ed him  back  to  New  York.  The  helicopter 
that  would  take  Yousef  to  his  American 
jail  cell  in  Manhattan  flew  past  the  World 
Trade  Center.  "Look,  it's  still  standing," 
one  of  the  agents  said  to  Yousef  "They 
wouldn't  be  if  I  had  had  enough  money 
and  explosives,"  came  the  reply. 

Al-Qaeda  would  have  more  of  both, 
and  the  plotters  who  began  arriving  in 
the  United  States  as  early  as  1994  would 
execute  a  breathtakingly  ambitious  plan: 
the  simultaneous  hijacking  of  four  air- 
liners that  would  destroy  the  Trade  Cen- 
ter and  severely  damage  the  Pentagon.  The 
al-Qaeda  plan  combined,  in  effect,  the 
most  spectacular  elements  of  the  1993 
Trade  Center  attack  with  the  Bojinka  plot. 

y  quest  to  meet  Osama  bin 
Laden  began  in  North  Lon- 
don early  in  1997.  In  the 
Dollis  Hill  section,  I  con- 
tacted Khaled  al-Fauwaz,  the 
spokesman  for  a  Saudi  op- 
position group,  the  Advice 
and  Reformation  Committee,  which  bin 
Laden  had  founded.  I  called  al-Fauwaz 
from  the  United  States  to  ask  if  CNN 
could  interview  the  Saudi  exile.  He  said  it 
might  be  possible. 

During  a  series  of  meetings  in  London, 
al-Fauwaz  gave  me  a  preliminary  picture 
of  his  friend  Osama,  describing  him  as 
"humble,  charming,  intelligent."  Bin  La- 
den's role  in  the  war  against  the  Soviet  oc- 
cupation of  Afghanistan  in  the  1980s  had 
made  him  a  hero  around  the  Middle  East. 
Al-Fauwaz  said  bin  Laden  was  now  back 
in  Afghanistan,  and  was  "violently  opposed 
to  the  presence  of  U.S.  troops  in  Saudi 
Arabia."  troops  that  had  arrived  there  as 
a  result  of  Saddam  Hussein's  1990  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait. 

Soon  al-Fauwaz  told  me  he  had  received 
a  call  from  bin  Laden's  media  adviser,  who 
was  favorably  disposed  to  having  the  BBC, 
CBSs  60  Minutes,  or  CNN  do  bin  Laden's 
first  television  interview  in  the  English- 
speaking  worid.  Al-Fauwaz  said  he  sup- 
ported either  CBS  or  CNN.  After  pointing 
out  that  CNN's  programs  were  shown  in 
more  than  200  countries,  I  went  home  and 
wailed  for  his  call. 


It  came  a  month  later.  We  were  on,  so  I 
contacted  the  members  of  my  team.  The 
correspondent  was  Peter  Arnett,  who  had 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  reporting  in 
Vietnam  and  whose  courageous  decision 
to  remain  in  Baghdad  during  the  Gulf  War 
had  helped  put  CNN  on  the  map.  The 
cameraman  was  a  former  British  Army 
officer,  Peter  Jouvenal,  who  had  probably 
spent  more  time  inside  Afghanistan  than 
any  other  journalist. 

We  met  up  with  our  guide,  whom  I'll 
call  Ali,  in  London  and  flew  to  Pakistan's 
capital,  Islamabad.  A  couple  of  days  later 
we  loaded  our  van  and  set  out  through  the 
Khyber  Pass  to  Afghanistan. 

The  extreme  Islamist  militia  called  the 
Taliban  controlled  most  of  the  country. 
These  warriors  seemed  to  have  taken  Aya- 
tollah  Khomeini's  memorable  pronounce- 
ment^"There  is  no  fun  in  Islam"— to  heart. 
They  had  banned  kiteflying,  music,  and 
television  and  had  barred  females  from 
schools  and  jobs.  Convicted  robbers  had 
their  hands  amputated,  adulterers  were 
stoned  to  death,  homosexuals  were  crushed 
under  stone  walls,  and  murderers  could  be 
personally  executed  by  the  victim's  family. 
Amputations  and  executions  were  per- 
formed in  public. 

Shortly  after  we  cleared  the  border,  we 
passed  a  graveyard  dotted  with  green  flags 
marking  the  graves  of  Arabs  who  had 
died  fighting  the  Soviets.  The  Russians 
had  destroyed  thousands  of  villages,  creat- 
ing six  million  refugees  and  killing  at  least 
one  million  Afghans. 

In  Jalalabad,  we  were  visited  by  bin 
Laden's  media  adviser,  a  young  man 
whose  headdress  and  sunglasses  con- 
cealed much  of  his  face.  Following  a 
perfunctory  survey  of  our  camera  and 
sound  equipment,  he  announced,  "You 
can't  bring  any  of  this  for  the  inter- 
view." He  said  we  could  shoot  the  interview 
with  his  handheld  digital  camera.  Bin 
Laden  was  concerned  that  strangers  with 
electronic  equipment  might  be  concealing 
some  type  of  tracking  device. 

Late  the  next  afternoon,  a  beat-up  blue 
Volkswagen  van  drew  up  at  our  hotel.  Ali 
motioned  for  us  to  get  in  and  then  pulled 
the  curtains  over  the  windows.  Inside 
the  van  were  three  well-armed  men.  After 
we  drove  through  a  long  tunnel,  Ali  said, 
"This  is  the  point  in  the  journey  when 
guests  are  told  if  they  are  hiding  a  track- 
ing device,  tell  us  now  and  it  will  not  be 
a  problem."  We  took  it  that  any  potential 
"problem"  would  likely  result  in  a  swift 
execution. 

Soon  we  turned  olT  onto  a  track  head- 
ing into  mountainous  terrain.  When  we 
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Asked  in  1997  about  his  future  plans,  bin  Laden  said,  "Yof  i 


arrived  at  a  small  plateau,  we  were  told  to 
get  out.  Each  of  us  was  given  a  pair  of 
glasses  with  cardboard  inserts  stuffed  in 
the  frames,  which  made  it  impossible  to 
see.  We  were  then  transferred  into  another 
vehicle.  Several  times  we  were  stopped  by 
men  armed  with  Russian  PK  submachine 
guns  and  R.P.G.'s.  Eventually  we  drove 
into  a  rock-strewn  valley  at  about  5,000 
feet  and  were  led  to  a  rough  mud  hut  lined 
with  blankets.  Bin  Laden's  men  served  us  a 
dinner  of  rice,  nan  bread,  and  some  un- 
identifiable meat. 

It  was  sometime  around  midnight  when 
bin  Laden  appeared  with  a  translator  and 
several  bodyguards.  He  seemed  tired  and 
walked  with  a  cane.  Bin  Laden  is  well  over 
six  feet,  and  his  lean  face  is  dominated  by 
an  aquiline  nose.  He  has  the  ascetic  look 
of  a  Muslim  cleric.  We  were  told  we  would 
have  about  an  hour  with  him.  Dressed  in 
a  turban,  white  robes,  and  a  green  camou- 
flage jacket,  bin  Laden  sat  down,  propping 
next  to  him  a  Kalashnikov  rifle  his  follow- 
ers said  he  had  taken  from  a  Russian  he 
killed. 

Jouvenal,  after  fiddling  with  the  camera, 
said,  "We  have  speed,"  which  is  camera- 
manese  for  "We're  ready." 

Without  raising  his  voice,  bin 
Laden  began  to  rail  against 
the  injustices  visited  upon 
Muslims.  He  opened  with 
a  salvo  against  the  United 
States  and  his  native  Saudi 
Arabia:  "By  being  loyal  to 
the  U.S.  regime,  the  Saudi  regime  has  com- 
mitted an  act  against  Islam."  Bin  Laden 
made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he  was  in- 
terested in  fomenting  a  revolution  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  that  his  new  regime  would  rule 
in  accordance  with  the  seventh-century  pre- 
cepts of  the  prophet  Muhammad. 

Bin  Laden  coughed  softly  throughout 
the  interview  and  nursed  a  cup  of  tea.  He 
continued;  "We  declared  jihad  against 
the  U.S.  government  because  ...  it  has 
committed  acts  that  are  extremely  unjust, 
hideous,  and  criminal,  whether  directly 
or  through  its  support  of  the  Israeli  occu- 
pation of  [Palestine].  And  we  believe  the 
U.S.  is  directly  responsible  for  those  who 
were  killed  in  Palestine,  Lebanon,  and 
Iraq. ...  It  transgressed  all  bounds  and 
behaved  in  a  way  not  witnessed  before  by 
any  power  or  any  imperialist  power  in  the 
world.  Due  to  its  subordination  to  the 
Jews,  the  arrogance  and  haughtiness  of 
the  U.S.  regime  has  reached  to  the  extent 
that  they  occupied  [Arabia].  For  this  and 
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Other  acts  of  aggression  and  injustice,  we 
have  declared  jihad  against  the  U.S.,  be- 
cause in  our  religion  it  is  our  duty  to 
make  jihad  so  that  God's  word  is  the  one 
exalted  to  the  heights  and  so  that  we 
drive  the  Americans  away  from  all  Mus- 
lim countries. 

"We  have  focused  our  declaration  on 
striking  at  the  soldiers  in  the  country  of  the 
Two  Holy  Places.  [This  is  bin  Ladens  name 
for  Saudi  Arabia,  a  term  he  avoids  using 
because  he  loathes  the  Saudi  royal  family. 
The  holy  places  are  Mecca  and  Medina.] 
In  our  religion,  it  is  not  permissible  for 
any  non-Muslim  to  stay  in  our  country. 
Therefore,  even  though  American  civilians 
are  not  targeted  in  our  plan,  they  must 
leave.  We  do  not  guarantee  their  safety." 

This  was  the  first  time  that  bin  Laden 
had  told  members  of  the  Western  press 
that  American  civihans  might  be  casual- 
ties in  his  holy  war. 

He  went  on  to  say.  "The  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Union  made  the  U.S.  more  haughty 
and  arrogant,  and  it  has  started  to  look 
at  itself  as  a  master  of  this  world  and  es- 
tablished what  it  calls  the  New  World 
Order." 

Bin  Laden  envisaged  his  own  counter- 
point to  the  march  of  globalization:  the 
restoration  of  the  khikiafa,  or  caliphate, 
which  would  begin  from  Afghanistan.  Not 
since  the  de'mise  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
had  there  been  a  Muslim  entity  which  more 
or  less  united  the  ununa,  the  community 
of  Muslim  believers,  under  the  green  flag 
of  Islam.  The  treaties  that  followed  World 
War  I  had  arbitrarily  carved  up  the  Ot- 
toman Empire,  "the  Sick  Man  of  Europe," 
into  entities  such  as  Iraq  and  Syria.  Bin 
Laden  aimed  to  create  the  conditions  for 
the  rebirth  of  the  khilaafa.  where  the  umma 
would  live  under  the  revelations  of  the 
Koran  in  a  swath  of  green  from  Morocco 
to  Indonesia. 

Bin  Laden  continued  angrily: 
"The  U.S.  today  has  set  a  dou- 
ble standard,  calling  whoever 
goes  against  its  injustice  a  ter- 
rorist. It  wants  to  occupy  our 
countries,  steal  our  resources, 
impose  on  us  agents  to  rule  us 
. . .  and  wants  us  to  agree  to  all  these.  If  we 
refuse  to  do  so.  it  will  say,  "You  are  terror- 
ists." With  a  simple  look  at  the  U.S.  behav- 
ior, we  find  that  it  judges  the  behavior  of 
the  poor  Palestinian  children  whose  coun- 
try was  occupied:  if  they  throw  stones 
against  the  Israeli  occupation,  it  says  they 
are  terrorists,  whereas  when  the  Israeli[s] 


bombed  the  United  Nations  build  i  in  ■' 
Qana.  Lebanon,  while  it  was  fuD  of  cI  mt^} 
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and  women,  the  U.S.  stopped  any  p 
condemn  Israel."  (On  April  18.  19f 
raeli  forces  shelled  the  building  in  • 
killing  107  civilians.  The  U.N.  later  sai  toapi" 
some  Hezbollah  fighters  had  taken  i  '^\  i 
there  and  that  the  attack  may  not  hawmp^^ 
accidental.)  ;    :;t 

"At  the  same  time  that  they  coninniii 
any  Muslim  who  calls  for  his  rights  jigt:* 
receive  [an]  official  of  the  Irish  Repu  i:ai:;| 
Army  [Gerry  Adams]  at  the  White  1  lisei 
as  a  political  leader.  Wherever  we  loc  j«e 
find  the  U.S.  as  the  leader  of  terrorist  |ndi  I 
crime  in  the  world.  The  U.S.  does  no  tm-  - 
sider  it  a  terrorist  act  to  throw  atomic  t  jibs: 
at  nations  thousands  of  miles  away  j  H  h 
entire  nations,  including  women,  chi  en. :i 
and  elderly  people,  and  up  to  this  d;  ,heira 
traces  of  those  bombs  remain  in  Jap: 

Bin  Laden  then  surprised  us  by  ( 
ing  that  Arabs  affiliated  with  his  j 
had  been  involved  in  killing  Ame 
troops  in  Somalia  in  1993,  a  claim  h 
earlier  made  to  an  Arabic  newspape 
told  us.  "Resistance  started  again; 
American  invasion  because  Muslin 
not  believe  the  U.S.  allegations  thai 
came  to  save  the  Somalis.  With  A  li's  i;, 
grace.  Muslims  in  Somalia  coope  ed  lOj 
with  some  Arab  "holy  warriors'  who  jie  'i 
in  Afghanistan.  Together  they  killed  fge  jj 
numbers  of  American  occupation  trc  »."•;! 
Years  later,  bin  Laden  exulted  in  th'  :^ct  j,( 
that  the  United  States  withdrew  its  1  |es  •[, 
from  Somalia,  pointing  to  the  withdi'al  „, 
as  an  example  of  the  "weakness,  fi  Jty,- 
and  cowardice  of  U.S.  troops."         \ 

Asked  what  message  he  would  senc  ij 
president  Clinton,  bin  Laden  answ 
"Mentioning  the  name  of  Clinton  oi 
of  the  American  government  prO' 
disgust  and  revulsion.  This  is  becaus  Jie  ^^ 
name  of  the  American  governmeni  id  ^^^ 
the  name  of  Clinton  and  [George]  ish  .^ 
[Sr.]  directly  reflect  in  our  minds  . . 
picture  of  the  children  who  died  in 
[By  May  1996.  an  estimated  500,000 
children  had  died  of  starvation  am 
ease  as  a  result  of  U.N.  sanctions  im{ 
on  Iraq  in  1990  for  its  continued  ' 
tions  of  U.N.  resolutions.]  ...  If  thi 
a  message  that  I  may  send  through 
then  it  is  a  message  I  address  to  the  i 
ers  of  the  American  troops  who  came 
with  their  military  uniforms,  walking  p 
ly  up  and  down  our  land —  I  say 
this  represents  a  blatant  provocatic 
over  a  billion  Muslims.  To  these  mo 
1  say  if  they  are  concerned  for  their 
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lem  and  hear  alpltheihlthe  media,  God  willing." 


I  let  them  object  to  the  American  gov- 
i  lent's  poHcy." 

i  'ter  the  interview,  bin  Laden  lingered 

II  few  minutes,  courteously  serving  us 
of  tea.  The  talk  turned  to  Iraq  and 
am  Hussein,  whom  Arnett  had  in- 
ewed  during  the  Gulf  War.  Bin 

i  n  was  quite  disparaging  about  Hus- 
;i  saying  that  the  Iraqi  dictator  wanted 
K  [1  of  Kuwait  for  his  own  aggrandize- 
n  and  was  not  a  true  Muslim  leader. 
h .  after  posing  for  a  couple  of  pho- 
1^  in  Laden  left  as  quickly  as  he  had 
•I  d. 

May  10,  1997,  we  broadcast  our  bin 
d  1  story  around  the  world.  For  the 
lOpart,  it  had  little  impact.  But  the  final 
m  ept  resonating  in  my  mind.  When 
ik  about  his  future  plans,  bin  Laden 
p  d,  "You'll  see  them  and  hear  about 
le  in  the  media,  God  willing." 

J^  sama  bin  Laden's  father,  Mo- 
I  ^^  hammed  bin  Awad  bin  Laden, 
■  ^1  emigrated  from  the  region  of 
I  ^1  Hadhramaut  in  Yemen  to  what 
I  ^m  would  soon  become  the  King- 
I^V  dom  of  Saudi  Arabia  around 
"^  1930.  He  found  work  first  as  a 
on  on  the  docks  in  Jidda,  and  in  1931 
lur  d  a  construction  company.  During 
le  :gn  of  King  Saud  in  the  1950s  and 
)6i!  he  underbid  other  contractors  to 
orhn  the  king's  palaces.  Mohammed 
as  er  named  minister  of  public  works, 
id  ;  bin  Laden  construction  company 
ica:3  known  as  "the  king's  private 
mtjtors." 

0  na,  "young  lion"  in  Arabic,  was 
omn  March  10,  1957,  in  Riyadh. 
le  V;,  the  17th  son  of  Mohammed, 
hojed  50  or  so  sons  and  daugh- 
rs.  'mama's  mother,  a  Syrian,  bore 
loh.  imed  several  daughters  but  no 
lhei[Ons.  According  to  an  insider, 
le  b'  Ladens  do  not  consider  Osa- 
las  ,Dther  part  of  the  family,  since 
le  v\i  divorced  from  Mohammed 
ecaC;  ago. 

Win  Osama  was  10,  his  father 
ied  a  plane  crash,  and  the  estate 
asse  3n  to  the  children  in  the  form 
f  sh;ijs  in  the  company.  Osama's 
iher,;nce  would  amount  to  about 
^5  nlion.  Salem,  one  of  Osama's 
Iderirothers,  took  over  the  busi- 
6SS  i;d  soon  turned  it  into  an  in- 
irnatnal  conglomerate,  including 
idustiil  and  power  projects,  oil  ex- 
'oratn,  mining,  and  telecommu- 
'cati'is.  In  the  late  70s,  Salem 
1 
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branched  out  into  the  United  States.  His 
interests  there  were  represented  by  Hous- 
ton entrepreneur  James  Bath,  who,  among 
other  things,  invested  in  an  oil  company 
run  by  a  young  businessman  who  would 
go  on  to  bigger  things:  George  W  Bush. 

Bush  was  the  controlling  partner  in  an 
energy  business  called  Arbusto  (Spanish 
for  "bush").  In  1979  and  1980,  Bath  in- 
vested $50,000  for  a  5 
percent  share  of  Arbus- 
to. President  Bush  has 
admitted  that  he  was 
aware  his  friend  Bath 
represented  Saudi  in- 
terests in  the  United 
States,  but  that  he  al- 
ways believed  the  stake 
in  Arbusto  came  from 
Bath's  own  money.  In 
the  mid-80s,  Arbusto 
morphed  into  Har- 
ken  Energy,  and  Bush 
cashed  out  in  1990, 
walking  away  with 
more  than  $800,000. 

Salem  bin  Laden 
died  in  a  plane  crash 
in  1988,  and  the  Saudi 
Binladin  Group  (S.B.G.)  is  now  run  by  an- 
other of  Osama's  brothers,  Bakr.  By  the  late 
1990s,  S.B.G.  had  grown  into  an  estimated 
$5  billion  colossus,  handling  such  projects 
as  the  construction  of  a  new  suburb  outside 
Cairo;  a  hotel  in  Amman,  Jordan;  and  a 
$150  million  base 
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Above  and  below,  Osama 
bin  Laden's  men  digging 
tunnels  in  the  mountains 
of  Afghanistan.  Left,  a 
September  16,  200L  fax  from 
bin  Laden  denying  responsibility 
for  the  attacks  on  New  Yorii 
and  Washington.  Bottom, 
known  for  the  austere  places 
he  lives  in  by  choice, 
Osama  bin  Laden  in  this 
November  1996  photo  is 
surrounded  by  books  and  has 
within  easy  reach  his  cane  and 
his  Russian  Kalashnikov  rifle. 
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come  irom  a  countrv  that  no 
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war  and  treachery:  invaded  bv  the  Soviet  Union 
great  hattle  of  the  Cold  Wan  controlled  by  the  m; 
Koranic  students  known  as  the  Taliban,  and  now  cl,, 
in  the  conflict  between  the  United  States  and  Osama  bf 
From  the  ravaged  countryside,  where  the  Northern  Abiu. 
fights  the  Taliban  and  where  a  handful  of  women  stniggle^ 
human  rights,  JANINE  DI  G10\ANNI  reports  on  the  fear,  trag^^ 
and  enduring  spirit  of  a  nation  that  is  barely  a  nation 
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INorthcrii  Alliance  soldiers 

on  top  of  a  tank  cmcrcd 

«ith  sandba<js  near  the  front  line. 

where  troops  ha>e  been 

massing  to  fight  the  Taliban. 
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THE  AFGHAN  FRONTIER, 
October  6,  2001. 


he  flat  barge  that  carries  passengers 
across  the  Amu  Darya,  the  river  that  separates  Tajikistan  from 
Afghanistan,  takes  less  than  10  minutes,  but  the  journey  is  into 
another  world.  The  Amu  Darya,  also  called  the  Oxus,  was  the 
former  boundary  between  the  Russian  and  the  British  Empires, 
and  even  now,  82  years  after  Afghanistan's  independence  from 
Britain  was  established,  the  land  around  the  river  has  a  feeling  of 
being  on  the  edge  of  the  world.  In  the  darkness,  the  only  light 
comes  from  the  full  moon  and  from  fires  burning  on  the  banks 
of  the  Afghan  side.  Soldiers  huddle  around  them,  casting  strange, 
distorted  shadows. 

It  is  three  weeks  since  the  attacks  on  the  World  Trade  Center 
and  the  Pentagon.  American  forces  have  been  massing  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  some  kind  of  action  is  expected  soon,  and  the 
Russian  soldiers  who  patrol  the  Tajik  border  and  check  pass- 
ports by  flashlight  at  the  barge  dock  are  jittery.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  the  passport  control  is  a  shack  in  which  three 
Afghans  sit  cross-legged  around  a  petrol  lantern,  their  automatic 
rifles  resting  on  their  laps.  The  man  checking  passports  leans 
forward,  points  to  my  hair,  and  shakes  his  own  head  violently. 
This  is  northern  Afghanistan,  not  under  Taliban  control,  but  1  am 
still  supposed  to  wear  a  head- 
scarf, and  I  forgot. 

It  takes  two  hours  by  ancient 
Soviet  jeep  to  reach  Khoje  Ba- 
hauddin,  an  outback  town  in 
the  province  of  Takhar  that  has 
become  the  provincial  seat  of 
the  Northern  Alliance  since 
Taloqan,  the  Takhar  capital, 
fell  to  Taliban  troops  last  year. 
There  is  no  road  to  Khoje  Ba- 
hauddin,  only  tracks  in  hard- 
ened dust.  The  jeep  shivers, 
sputters,  and  finally  grinds  to  a 
halt  after  an  hour,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  desert.  As  the  driver 
argues  with  a  companion  about 
how  to  fix  it,  I  fall  asleep,  hud- 
dled against  the  cold  metal  of 
the  jeep. 

When  I  awake  an  hour  later. 
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THE  20  YEARS  WAR 


Fioiii  above:  burial  of  Northern  Alliance  soldiers 
killed  in  fighting;  one  of  the  alliance's  old  Soviet  tanks 
on  the  road  to  Dasht-e-Qala;  young  fighters 
preparing  to  leave  for  the  front.  Opposite,  women 
at  a  refugee  camp  in  northern  Afghanistan. 
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i(\soi(iiers  are 
ninuiietolivingiiia 
^ite  of  war.  When  a 
mind  01  gunnre  bursts, 
"(^y  run  toward  it, 
iigfiing,  howling;  raising 
(Mr  guns. 
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back  on  the  "road,"  I  recall  a  conversation  I  had  two  decades  ago 
in  a  post  office  in  Parioli,  an  affluent  Roman  neighborhood.  I 
had  met  an  elderly  man.  We  were  both  waiting  to  use  the  public 
telephones.  His  clothes  were  shabby  and  foreign,  and  he  had  the 
troubled  eyes  of  someone  who  was  far  from  home.  I  asked  him 
where  that  was.  His  long  face  sagged. 

"I  come  from  a  country  that  no  longer  exists,"  he  said  after  a 
pause.  "You  see,  I  come  from  Afghanistan." 

T  understand  the  impact  of  his  words  only  now  that  I  am 
here,  in  a  country  of  many  sorrows,  a  country  that  has 
been  buried  alive  by  outside  invaders,  by  war,  by  famine, 
by  history. 
Afghanistan,  peopled  by  dozens  of  frequently  antago- 
nistic ethnic  groups,  is  one  of  the  poorest  nations  on 
earth.  Its  modern  history  begins  with  the  invasion  of  India  by 
Nader  Shah  of  Persia,  after  which  the  Mughals  lost  control 

of  all  their  territories  west  of 
the  river  Indus.  In  1747,  after 
Nader  Shah  was  assassinated,  a 
23-year-old  member  of  the  Dur- 
rani Pashtun  tribe,  the  country's 
largest,  fought  his  way  back  to 
his  homeland  and  founded  a 
kingdom  in  the  territory  that 
would  become  Afghanistan,  es- 
tablishing himself  as  King  Ah- 
mad Shah  Durrani.  The  Russian 
czars  had  designs  on  Afghan- 
istan but  were  thwarted  by  Great 
Britain,  which  took  precarious 
control  of  the  region  in  the  ear- 
ly 1840s  and  then  again  in  1879. 
It  was  the  British  who  in  1893 
first  drew  the  modern  border 
between  Afghanistan  and  Paki- 
stan (which  was  then  part  of  In- 
dia), in  the  process  sundering 
the  homelands  of  some  Afghan 
tribes.  But  the  British  never  had 
much  of  a  handle  on  Afghani- 
stan, and  after  a  third  attempt 
at  taking  control  in  1919,  they  finally  gave  up. 

Afghans  are  proud  of  the  independence  they  won  that  year, 
but  strategically  they  remain  highly  vulnerable,  surrounded  as  they 
are  by  Iran,  Pakistan,  and  China,  with  Russia  and  India  on  the 
near  horizon.  The  country's  recent  history  has  been  one  of  con- 
flict and  treachery,  beginning  with  the  peaceful  Soviet-assisted 
overthrow  of  King  Zahir  Shah  in  1973  by  a  cousin  of  his,  for- 
mer prime  minister  Mohammad  Daoud.  A  subsequent  Marxist 
coup  and  increasing  unrest  among  Islamic  nationalists  provided 
the  pretext  for  the  1979  Soviet  invasion.  On  Christmas  Eve  that 
year  the  Red  Army  seized  Kabul's  airport,  and  four  Soviet  mo- 
torized divisions  rolled  over  the  border.  The  country  soon  de- 
scended into  a  savage  war,  one  in  which  teenage  Russian 
soldiers  fought  against  mujahideen  fighters— Afghanistan's  anti- 
Soviet,  U.S.-backed  shock  troops.  This  was  to  be  the  last  great 
stand  of  the  Cold  War,  and  the  scars  of  this  10-year  conflict  still 
cut  deep  into  the  Russian  soul,  that  nation's  version  of  Vietnam. 
As  the  late  Russian  journalist  Arlyom  Borovik  wrote,  "Af- 
ghanistan became  part  of  each  person  who  fought  there.  And 
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each  of  the  half-million  soldiers  who  went  through  this  war  be- 
came part  of  Afghanistan— part  of  the  land  that  could  never  ab- 
sorb all  the  blood  that  spilled  on  it." 

By  the  time  the  last  Soviet  tank  rolled  back  over  the 
bridge  separating  Afghanistan  from  Uzbekistan  in 
1989,  the  country  had  been  devastated,  and  was 
ripe  for  a  series  of  new  battles  in  which  rival  war- 
lords and  the  country's  nominal  government  fought 
over  the  last  remnants  of  Afghan  nationhood.  By 
October  1994,  vulnerable  to  anyone  who  would  promise  its  resi- 
dents a  better  life,  the  southern  city  of  Kandahar  fell  to  an  obscure 
militia  of  religious  students,  or  Taliban,  led  by  Mullah  Muhammad 
Omar,  who  called  for  4,000  volunteers  from  Pakistan.  Some  of 
the  Taliban  (the  plural  form  of  the  singular,  Talib)  were  former 
mujahideen,  but  the  majority  were  young  Koranic  students  drawn 
from  the  hundreds  of  madaris  (Islamic  theology  schools)  that  had 
been  set  up  in  Afghan  refugee  camps  in  Pakistan. 

By  1996,  1.5  million  people  had  been  killed  since  the  1979  So- 
viet invasion.  Weariness,  fear,  and  desperation  opened  the  doors 
to  the  Taliban.  In  September  1996,  when  Kabul  fell,  they  were 
first  welcomed  as  liberators.  But  the  world  watched  in  horror  as 
NajibuUah,  the  Communist  ex-president,  was  tortured  and  killed. 
(Like  many  Afghans,  he  used  only  one  name.)  Slowly  and  me- 
thodically, the  Taliban  plunged  the  country  into  their  vision  of 
seventh-century  Arabia,  of  life  in  the  immediate  wake  of  the 
prophet  Muhammad.  This  was  a  new  agenda  for  Islamic  radical- 
ism. Afghanistan  was  declared  "a  completely  Islamic  state,"  and 
the  door  to  the  West,  to  progress,  to  any  kind  of  advancement, 
was  abruptly  slammed  shut.  Life  under  the  Taliban  became  life 
behind  a  shroud.  Girls  were  banned  from  schools.  Women  were 
forced  to  wear  burkas— head-to-toe  garments  even  more  extreme 
than  the  traditional  Muslim  veil— in  which  they  could  barely  see 
or  hear,  and  were  more  or  less  ordered  to  stay  at  home.  Men  were 
commanded  to  grow  beards  long  enough  to  grasp  in  one's  hand, 
or  else  be  imprisoned.  Television,  playing  cards,  music,  and  pho- 
tography were  banned.  If  a  woman's  .shoes  made  too  much  noise, 
she  would  be  beaten,  because  this  was  said  to  incite  lust  in  men. 
Intellectuals  were  repressed  and  jailed.  Public  executions,  ston- 
ings.  and  lashings  took  place  to  the  glee  of  the  Taliban  soldiers, 
who  provided  security  with  their  Datsun  jeeps  and  Kalashnikov 
assault  rifles.  Money  poured  in  from  Arab  benefactors. 

Gradually,  the  Taliban,  most  of  whose  members  are  Pashtun, 
took  more  than  90  percent  of  the  country.  The  intellectuals  who 
could  flee  did  so;  the  ones  who  could  not  chose  to  live  under- 
ground and  draw  as  little  attention  to  themselves  as  possible. 
The  remnants  of  the  government  that  had  been  pushed  out  of 
Kabul  by  the  Taliban  in  1996  began  to  form  a  loose  opposition 
under  the  command  of  Ahmed  Shah  Massoud,  the  son  of  an 
officer  in  the  old  royal  army.  Massoud's  troops,  the  Shura-e- 
Nazar,  had  been  the  strongest  force  during  the  war  against  the 
Russians.  Now,  he  re-formed  his  largely  Tajik  and  Uzbek  army, 
dubbed  the  Northern  Alliance  or  the  United  Front,  along  with 
the  men  of  other  commanders  who  were  intent  on  laying  aside 
their  rivalries  and  banishing  the  common  enemy— the  Taliban. 

For  six  years,  the  Northern  Alliance  worked  alone,  with  some 
assistance  from  Russia  and  Iran,  but  it  was  largely  ignored  by  the 
West.  Massoud  tried  to  rally  support,  but  aside  from  France,  where 
he  was  a  popular,  romanticized  Resistance  figure,  no  one  in  Europe 
or  America  took  much  notice  of  the  Afghan  opposition.  On  Sep- 
tember 9,  2001,  two  days  before  the  attacks  on  America,  Comman- 
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der  Massoud  met  with  two  "Belgian  journalists"  in  Khoje  Bal  j 
din  at  the  alliance's  headquarters.  One  of  the  journalists— they  ■ 
in  fact,  North  Africans  and  are  suspected  to  have  been  men  | 
of  Osama  bin  Laden's  al-Qaeda  terrorist  network— carried  a  \ 
camera,  inside  of  which  was  hidden  a  bomb.  Leaning  forv 
one  man  posed  a  question  to  Massoud:  "And  what  will  you  do 
Osama  when  you  get  him?"  Massoud  moved  to  answer,  an(| 
cameraman  detonated  his  device.  Massoud,  who  was  called 
Lion  of  Panjshir,"  was  dead,  and  with  him  went  the  West's 
hope  of  a  charismatic  leader  who  could  stand  up  to  the  Talil  [ 

In  Khoje  Bahauddin,  when  I  finally  arrive  at  headquarters 
at  night,  one  of  Massoud's  former  bodyguards,  Nasir,  a  y( 
soldier  from  the  Panjshir  Valley,  leads  me  with  a  lantern  to  fi  j 
space  on  the  floor  to  sleep.  In  the  morning,  he  smiles  and  si  I 
me  where  to  find  water  that  a  donkey  had  carried  up  fronl 
river  below  the  village.  He  sits  quietly  with  me,  staring  af 
blackened  room,  a  bombed-out  shell,  where  Massoud  was  k 
The  blood  of  Massoud  and  the  suicide  bombers  is  still  splatlj 
on  the  wall. 

In  the  next  room,  I  eat  breakfast  with  the  soldiers  who  gi  I 
ed  Massoud.  We  sit  on  the  floor,  and  they  share  their  bread 
tea,  motioning  for  me  to  take  more,  and  to  dip  the  bread  j 
Russian  cream  that  they  pour  from  a  carton.  "Eat,  eat," 
one.  "Before  the  . . .  "  With  his  hand,  he  playacts  firing  a 
"Before  the  fighting." 

When  I  point  to  the  blackened  room,  the  soldiers  grow  s)  | 
"They  killed  our  leader,"  Nasir  says,  the  gentleness  of  his : 
suddenly  turning  to  something  hard,  something  vengeful.  " 
we  will  fight  them  until  we  die." 

FRONT  LINE,  THE  KALAKATA  HILLS, 
NORTHERN  AFGHANISTAN, 

October  7. 

It's  some  20  kilometers  from  Khoje  Bahauddin  to  w 
Northern  Alliance  forces  are  massing  for  an  expecte 
fensive  against  the  Taliban.  The  front  runs  along  a 
kilometer  line,  trenches  dug  into  dusty  hills.  But  b( 
you  get  there  you  pass  a  cemetery.  Mounds  of  earth,  c  i 
to  dust,  are  neatly  lined  up,  covering  a  large  field.  1 
are  no  markers,  but  under  each  one  is  a  body,  a  reminder^ 
war  is  hardly  a  new  phenomenon  here. 

In  Afghanistan,  the  average  life  span  for  a  male  is  46  y^ 
and  the  soldiers  here  are  so  immune  to  living  in  a  state  of 
so  immune  to  seeing  death  and  mutilation,  that  when  a  re  ff 
of  automatic  gunfire  bursts  over  this  frontline  position  no  e 
cowers  inside  the  trench.  Instead,  they  run  toward  it,  laugl  ;, 
howling,  raising  their  guns  over  the  trench.  A  tank  shell  is  ijl 
from  a  nearby  hill,  and  the  thud  silences  them  for  a  mon  t- 
But  they  seem  totally  untouched  by  fear.  The  ability  to  \  « 
their  own  lives  seems  to  have  disappeared. 

The  shooting  stops  around  midday  and  the  men  begin  to 
They  are  largely  uneducated.  Many  are  refugees  who  fled  the! 
iban  as  their  troops  gradually  moved  northward  from  Kabul, 
ing  more  and  more  Afghan  territory.  The  alliance  has  held  i 
roughly  10  percent  of  the  country,  in  the  northern  provinces, 
fights  with  what  little  equipment  it  has— a  few  helicopters,  olc 
viet  weapons,  hunting  rifles.  And  yet,  according  to  militarj 
servers,  its  men  are  some  of  the  bravest  fighters  in  the  w 
Russian  soldiers  feared  them  and  called  them  duklii,  or  spirits 
cause  of  their  ability  to  ambush  and  run  away,  hide,  disappe; 
Some  are  old  enough  to  have  fought  in  the  former  k 
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army.  Some  of  them  fought  with  the  mujahideen.  Some  of 
them  fought  with  the  forces  of  former  president  Najibullah.  All 
of  them  fought,  sometimes  against  one  another.  Now  they  are 
united  against  a  common  enemy.  "It  was  a  mistake  that  we 
made,  fighting  each  other,"  says  one  commander,  Isak.  "Now 
people  must  agree  with  us— we  have  to  make  a  strong  govern- 
ment." Like  a  lot  of  the  commanders,  he  is  grateful  for  but 
slightly  suspicious  of  the  attention  that  is  now  being  paid  to  his 
country.  "Before  the  bombing  in  New  York,  we  fought  the 
Taliban,  and  no  one  knew  us,  no  one  cared,  no  one  gave  us 
help,"  he  says.  "Now  there  is  an  attack  on  America,  and  peo- 
ple want  to  know  who  we  are." 

Mazar-e-Sharif  is  a  strategically 
crucial  city  in  the  North,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Northern  Alliance  before 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Taliban 
in  1998;  it  is  about  100  miles  from 
here  and  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
coming  offensive.  For  the  time 
being,  the  front  lines  are  only  be- 
ing reinforced.  Hanging  on  the 
backs  of  old  Soviet  trucks,  more 
soldiers  arrive,  some  in  battered 
American-made  fatigues,  others 
wearing  traditional  Afghan  dress— 
knee-length  shirts  over  baggy 
trousers— along  with  padded  gray 
parkas  and  slip-on  black  shoes 
caked  in  dust.  Over  their  shoul- 
ders they  carry  old  Kalashnikovs. 
around  their  waists  ammunition. 
These  are  hardened  fighters,  and 
yet  there  is  a  strange  innocence 
to  them.  Unaccustomed  to  seeing 
a  woman  without  a  burka,  which  is 

traditional  in  the  North  though  not  mandatory,  they  stare  at  me 
as  if  I  were  a  television  set.  and  gather  in  groups,  whispering 
and  holding  one  another's  hands— a  common  sight  among  men 
in  Muslim  countries.  They  make  me  eat  lunch  with  them,  "a 
soldier's  lunch"  of  rice,  beans,  grapes,  and  nan.  the  flatbread 
that  is  a  staple  in  the  Afghan  diet.  During  the  meal  they  talk, 
and  the  talk  is  always  about  war. 

The  "(lushman'-lhe  enemy,  the  Taliban— have  rein- 
forced their  own  front  hnes  with  Chechens.  Paki- 
stanis, and  other  recruits  who  have  come  to  fight 
the  jihad.  "Foreigners."  the  Northern  Alliance  sol- 
diers snort  with  disgust.  "We  are  fighting  foreign 
forces.  Osama's  forces."  they  tell  me.  quick  to  point 
out  that  bin  Laden  is  not  an  Afghan  but  an  Arab.  To  compen- 
sate for  the  Taliban's  strength,  the  Northern  Alliance  now  claims 
its  ranks  have  swelled  to  12.000.  and  its  spokesmen  claim  that 
the  enemy  troops  are  defecting,  every  day  more  of  them  cross- 
ing the  lines. 

I  leave  the  front  to  visit  Commander  Dagarvol  Shirendel  So- 
hil.  who  oversees  a  Northern  Alliance  defensive  position  on  top 
of  a  hill  in  an  area  known  as  Ai  Khanum.  Below  this  position  is 
an  abandoned  mud-hut  village.  The  people  there,  fearing  the 
sound  of  outgoing  tank  shells,  fled  when  fighting  began  in  the 
area  earlier  this  year. 

"Our  soldiers  are  stronger,"  says  Commander  Sohil.  "Up  un- 
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'cfiom  top:  a  mourner  at  the  funeral  of  a  22-year-old  man  in 
.-Qala;  Northern  Alliance  soldiers  on  the  way  to  the  front  march 
ile  (to  avoid  land  mines)  through  a  graveyard  full  of  war  dead; 
I  making  the  best  of  drought-stricken  fields.  TJiis  page,  from  above: 
«  of  a  village  four  kilometers  from  the  front  line;  Farahnaz, 
i»  of  Afghanistan's  first  women's  center  (now  closed),  outside  her 
i,«  Khoje  Bahauddin;  a  young  soldier  inside  a  restaurant  in 
ili-Qala,  decorated  with  a  photograph  of  Ahmed  Shah  Massoud, 
itntly  assassinated  leader  of  the  Northern  Alliance. 
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til  now.  the  Taliban  were  supported  by  foreign  money.  Now  they 
have  a  choice.  Join  us,  or  die."  At  the  foot  of  his  camp,  which  is 
littered  with  empty  100-mm.  tank  shells,  are  Greek  ruins  dating 
back  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  yet  another  foreign  in- 
vader. It  is  a  surreal  sight  to  see  an  old  Soviet  T-55  tank  near  an 
ancient  Greek  urn. 

"You  forget,  this  was  a  beautiful  country,"  says  my  translator, 
Ahmad,  a  24-year-old  Afghan  whose  father  was  an  important  mu- 
jahideen  commander.  He  was  killed  fighting  the  Russians  when 
Ahmad  was  2  years  old.  Ahmad's  12-year-old  sister  was  killed 
during  the  war  against  the  Taliban.  He  swallows  these  tragedies 
with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders.  "Yes,  it  is  sad,"  he  says,  "but  I 
am  used  to  it  by  now." 

Ahmad  lost  his  childhood.  Like  many  sons  of  the  Af- 
ghan elite  when  the  country  was  under  Communist 
rule,  he  went  to  Russia  to  study  when  he  was  eight, 
along  with  his  two  younger  brothers.  They  were 
meant  to  go  for  one  month,  to  absorb  Soviet  culture. 
But  one  month  became  four,  four  months  became 
a  year,  5  years,  10  years;  the  boys  were  housed  in  an  orphanage. 
"After  President  Najibullah  fell,  they  forgot  we  were  there," 
Ahmad  says  casually.  His  mother  had  no  idea  how  to  get  her  sons 

back;  they  had  no  idea  how 
■  i,\  \  to  return  to  their  country. 
"At  first,  we  were  too  small, 
then  we  forgot  what  it  was 
like  to  be  Afghan,"  he  says. 
He  was  22  when  he  finally 
saw  his  mother  again  last 
year.  At  first,  she  did  not 
recognize  her  eldest  son; 
then,  when  it  was  clear  who 
the  stranger  standing  in 
front  of  her  was,  she  burst 
into  tears.  He  had  to  re- 
learn  Dari,  the  language 
spoken  by  most  Afghans. 
Two  months  after  his  re- 
turn, Taloqan.  his  city,  fell 
to  the  Taliban.  He  fled;  his 
mother  stayed.  There  are  no 
telephones,  no  communica- 
tions, so  he  has  no  idea  how 
or  where  his  mother  is  now. 
Ahmad  takes  my  map, 
bought  in  London,  and 
points  out  our  location  at 
Ai'  Khanum.  Underneath, 
written  in  red.  is  "Excavation  of  Greek  ruins." 

It  is  odd  to  think  of  this  country  as  having  had  Hellenic  life, 
having  had  civilization.  But  farther  south  on  the  map  there  are 
markers  for  more  former  tourist  attractions:  near  the  city  of 
Charikar,  "Picturesque  Bazaar,  Ceramics,"  and  closer  to  Kabul, 
"Climatic  Health  resort."  Through  the  Paghman  mountain  range, 
near  Bamian,  there  are  two  sites  of  interest.  One  otTers  "Scenic 
Beauty,  differently  coloured  lakes."  To  the  east,  marked  with 
a  star:  "Giant  Buddha  sculptures."  But  a  word  has  been  added 
underneath:  "destroyed." 

The  map  does  not  say  when  or  by  whom.  It  was,  of  course, 
the  Taliban,  who  last  March  dynamited  coNiiNurD  on  PA(iK  112 
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,      FllifgV      Z  S^PT''*'- "'  33  ordinary  people  began  boarding 
limte  1  Fbght  93,  a  mdk  run  from  Newark  to  San  Francisco:  Salesmen,  students, 
executives  and  retirees.  Wives,  husbands,  and  parents.  By  10:06,  whek  the 
,,lane  crashed  m  a  Pennsylvania  field,  they  were  destined  to  become  symbols  of 
■xtraordmary  heroism  Drawing  on  cell-phone  conversations  and  interviews 
ivith  aviation  msiders  fnends,  and  relatives,  BRYAN  BURROUGH  reconstructs  that 
.errifying  tragic,  and  mspiriiig  journey,  from  its  humdrum  start,  through  the 
.wlul  realization  that  their  plane  was  being  used  as  a  guided  missile,  to  the  decision 
0  rush  the  hijackers-an  act  that  has  changed  the  way  fliers  see  themselves 


THE  STORV  OF  FLIGHT  93 


I 


IV.U  wui^ii,  jusi  piisi  iniunigni, 
a  red  Mitsubishi  pulled  up  outside  the  Marriott  Hotel  at  Newark  Inter- 
national Airport.  The  hotel  was  tucked  inside  the  great  semicircle  formed 
i  by  the  airport's  three  terminals,  which  remained  ablaze  in  light.  Two  slender 
men,  Arabs  by  the  look  of  them,  stepped  out  of  the  car  and  walked  inside,  to 
the  front  desk.  While  they  checked  in,  a  third  man  drove  the  car  to  a  nearby 
Days  Inn,  where  he  parked. 

It  was  Tuesday,  September  11,  2001,  and  that  was  how  simply  it  began. 

Before  the  tragedies  of  September  11,  heroism  was  an  abstract  concept 
for  many  Americans.  Raised  during  the  frothy,  pain-free  years  of  Reagan  and 
Clinton,  they  knew  the  concept  mostly  as  it  existed  on  television  and  in  the 
movies,:feeling  appropriately  inspired  by  a  firefighter  hustling  a  little  girl  out 
of  a  snioking  tenement,  or  a  nameles*!  Chinese  man  facing  down  a  lank  off 
Tianahniefl  Square.      '- 

Suddenly,  in  the  etruj^se  of  a  single,  morning,  in  the  face  of  an  evil  that  could 
not  hpve  been  pMic0^  imagined,  scores  of  Americans  proved  they  could  in- 
stinctivdy  aQd^iilljil^'^j^  Ti-ade  Center  employees  who 

stayed  +>ehiiJ(i;^^^^iMl6e^^^  out;  the  New  York  City  fire- 

fight^;  a3(i|^S^^^'ushcdiniir!t#m  to  save  lives  without  a  thought 


ham.  a  handsome  six-foot-five-inch  Rugby 
player  who  owned  a  public-relations  firm, 
was  sleeping  in  the  Denville,  New  Jersey, 
town  house  of  a  technical  recruiter  named 
Matt  Hall.  The  two  men  had  been  dating 
for  several  weeks,  and  had  spent  Labor 
Day  weekend  together  in  New  Orleans. 
They  had  eaten  Chinese  in  Manhattan  the 
night  before,  then  come  out  to  Hall's  place, 
where  they  had  had  some  laughs  going 
through  Hall's  high-school  yearbook.  Hall 
was  a  bit  shy,  and  the  outgoing  Bingham 
was  showing  him  ways  to  be  more  open. 
"Mark  knew  I  had  trouble  meeting  men, 
and  he  told  me  something  I'll  never  forget," 
Hall  recalls.  "He  said,  'When  you  reach  out 
your  hand  to  introduce  yourself  to  some- 
one, you've  made  his  day  better,  as  well  as 
your  own.'" 

Hall  woke  up  first.  "What  time  is  it?" 
he  mumbled  to  Bingham. 

"Si.x  thirty-one,"  Bingham  croaked,  look- 
inc  at  the  clock. 


The  towers  appeared  dull  in  the  morn- 
ing sky.  which  was  a  steel  gray  Matt  Hall 
will  never  forget.  He  looked  at  his  watch. 
They  would  never  make  it.  Or  at  least  it 
would  be  close. 

Later,  after  all  the  death  and  horror 
and  tragedy,  investigators  would  find 
a  handwritten  document  that  gave 
some  clue  how  the  three  slender 
Arab  men  had  spent  their  last  hours  that 
morning  at  the  Newark  airport's  Marriott 
Hotel.  They  fasted.  They  prayed.  They  re- 
cited the  Koran.  They  fought  their  fears 
and  doubts.  They  made  sure  their  clothes 
and  shoes  were  clean.  They  checked  their 
passports.  They  checked  their  knives. 
"You  must  make  your  knife  sharp."  the 
instructions  admonished,  "and  you  must 
not  discomfort  your  animal  during  the 
slaughter." 

And  then,  not  long  after  daybreak,  they 
left  the  Marriott,  headed  across  the  crowd- 


known  as  notams,  and  any  pilot  repo 
turbulence  on  the  route,  called  pirep 
a  normal  day  like  this,  it  would  hav(  j 
en  Captain  DaliJ  about  20  minutes  t( ' 
through  his  papers  with  his  first  ol . 
LeRoy  Homer,  before  they  headed  t ! 
airplane.  I 

Around  this  time  Deborah  Welsh  j 
her  way  to  an  unmarked  door  in  th  ; 
port's  innards,  punched  in  a  security  ; 
and  entered  United's  flight-attendant  j 
ations  center.  At  the  counter  she  scri  J 
her  initials  by  her  name  on  what  L  j 
calls  the  FLT  LOF,  the  line  of  flight  j 
was  now  ofiicially  on  duty.  At  a  com  j 
terminal  she  printed  out  an  I.B.S.,  tl  | 
flight  briefing  sheet,  which  Listed  the  ri 
of  the  other  flight  attendants  on  Flig! 
the  expected  passenger  load,  and  othi, 
tails.  Welsh  could  see  it  was  a  light  l 
and  thus  an  easy  one. 

As  each  of  the  other  four  flight 
dants  checked  in,  they  joined  Welsh 


"Come  on,  we  gotta  go,"  Hall  said. 

They  took  quick  showers  and  threw  on 
clothes— a  pair  of  corduroys  and  a  button- 
down  shirt  with  a  red  check  pattern  tor 
Bingham.  They  jogged  out  to  Hall's  Beretta; 
Bingham  tossed  his  Cai-Berkeley  Rugby  bag 
in  the  backseat.  Hall  looked  at  his  watch.  It 
was  almost  seven.  Bingham  had  a  client 
meeting  in  San  Francisco  after  lunch.  If 
there  was  any  traffic,  they  wouldn't  make  it. 

Hall  tried  a  back  way  to  the  freeway  and 
got  lost,  wasting  precious  minutes.  Bing- 
ham realized  he  had  forgotten  his  belt. 

"You  want  mine?"  Hall  asked. 

"I'll  get  one  at  the  airport,"  Bingham 
said. 

Finally  reaching  the  highway  entrance. 
Hall  raced  onto  1-287,  drove  south  toward 
Morristown,  then  swerved  onto  Highway 
24.  passing  by  the  Mall  at  Short  Hills  be- 
fore bearing  east  on  1-78  toward  the  air- 
port. Suddenly,  Bingham  spotted  the  World 
Trade  Center  towers. 

"Hey,  look— New  York,"  he  said. 
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ed  parking  lot  to  Terminal  A,  and  walked 
toward  Gate  17,  to  what  they  fervently  be- 
lieved was  the  road  to  eternal  paradise. 

APPROXIMATELY  7  A.M.  As  Good 
Moniiiii^  Aiiwrica's  Charles  Gibson  flick- 
ered on  the  airport  televisions,  Jason  Dahl 
went  through  the  gate  area,  opened  a  door, 
and  stepped  into  the  airline's  Newark  op- 
erations center.  He  was  Flight  93 's  captain 
that  morning.  Dahl,  43,  had  begun  flying 
even  before  he  was  old  enough  to  drive. 
He  once  wrote  that  he  wanted  to  become 
a  pilot  because  nothing  was  better  than 
"getting  paid  to  do  what  you  enjoy."  Now 
10  years  into  his  career  with  United,  he 
had  risen  to  become  a  "standards  captain," 
charged  with  teaching  other  pilots  emer- 
gency procedures. 

At  the  counter,  one  of  United's  flight- 
operations  service  reps,  called  FO.S.R.'s, 
handed  Dahl  a  sheaf  of  computer  print- 
outs. They  laid  out  the  flight  plan,  weather 
updates  and  projections,  notices  to  airmen. 


table,  sipping  coffee,  introducing  liB,|j, 
selves,  discussing  the  flight.  Wanda  C  fiT  j, 
a  30-year  United  veteran,  had  come  in  .p  .^^ 
her  home  in  Linden,  New  Jersey.  Ct  lee  .^j 
Lyles,  a  former  pohcewoman,  lived  ii  iprt  jj 
Myers,  Florida.  Lorraine  Bay  was  'in 
Hightstown,  New  Jersey.  Sandy  Brad  .w, 
a  3  8 -year-old  mother  of  three,  liv  jin 
North  Carolina  with  her  husband,  ,«!, 
who  passionately  wanted  her  to  qu  ser 
job  and  stay  home  full-time.  Once  i  fy- 
one  had  arrived,  the  five  women  set  ie- 
termining  flight  assignments.  On  ry 
flight,  each  attendant  takes  a  diflere  'O- 
sition;  on  the  Boeing  757,  these  pos  ns 
are  numbered  one  through  five  or  jie- 
times  six,  with  Flight  Attendant  No. 
ing  as  the  purser,  who  is  the  liaisor 
the  pilot;  it  is  unclear  which  flight 
dant  took  which  position  that  moi 
As  the  most  senior  of  them,  Wanda  ( 
would  likely  have  chosen  first.  Ac 
ing  to  Patrick  Welsh,  Deborah  cho: 
purser  position.  Once  they  had  agre 

DECEMBER     
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r  assignments,  the  flight  attendants 
Id  have  finished  breakfast,  answered 
lail,  and  checked  their  future  flight 
li  dules. 

ifext  they  gathered  their  bags  and  left 
f,  )ffice  en  masse,  passing  through  secu- 
i  then  walking  past  a  Starbucks  and  a 
11  st;;nd,  and  down  a  long  window-lined 
i;  leeway  toward  Gate  17,  one  of  seven 
II  \  remodeled  gates  that  ringed  an  open 
,;  iig-lounge  area.  Down  by  the  gate  was 

i.l.  Friday's,  where  a  waitress  had 
t   dispensing  coffee  and  Danish  since 

and  a  second  newsstand,  where  two 
A  :ii  sold  newspapers,  teddy  bears,  and 
M  'iork  souvenirs;  Yankee  caps  were 
I  cllers.  On  the  walls  were  advertise- 
ii  ^.  more  than  a  dozen  of  them.  The 
n  M  Siemens,  the  electronics  giant,  said, 

■>    \ SPIRED   PERSON  CAN   MAKE  A   DIF- 

h  nce.  Another  ad  featured  a  httle  boy 
e'iming,  Tm  ready  to  fight  ...  for 

1-1  WORITE  CHEWY  FRUIT  CHOCOLATES. 


young  daughter  at  an  ashram  in  upstate 
New  York,  where  the  family  had  been  pre- 
paring tor  Beaven's  upcoming  sabbatical 
in  India.  The  day  before,  Alan  and  Kimi 
had  celebrated  their  eighth  wedding  an- 
niversary; they  had  talked  about  their  fu- 
ture together  and  wrote  letters  expressing 
their  love.  Tom  Burnett  was  at  the  gate,  too, 
and  he  was  happy  to  be  heading  home. 
Burnett  was  a  38-year-old  executive  for  a 
California  medical-equipment  company 
who  traveled  far  more  than  his  wife,  Deena. 
a  former  flight  attendant,  and  their  three 
daughters  liked.  He  was  a  big  man,  six  feet 
two  inches,  205  pounds,  a  former  high- 
school  quarterback. 

Jeremy  Click  was  at  Cate  17,  and  he 
wasn't  happy  about  it.  Click,  31,  was  a 
rangy,  athletic  Jersey  kid  with  an  idyllic 
Hfe.  A  national  collegiate  judo  champion 
at  the  University  of  Rochester,  he  lived  on 
a  lake  in  northern  New  Jersey  with  his 
wife.  Lyz,  their  three-month-old  daughter. 


looked  over  their  jump  seats  to  make  sure 
life  vests  and  flashlights  were  in  place,  then 
examined  the  oxygen  bottles  and  pressure 
gauges.  It  fell  to  Deborah  Welsh,  if  she  was 
the  purser,  to  check  the  video  system  and 
make  sure  the  cockpit  key  was  hidden  in 
its  secret  niche  in  the  galley. 

Then  Welsh  sat  down  with  Captain 
Dahl  to  go  over  the  flight.  Among  other 
things,  Dahl  told  her  the  secret  knock 
she  should  use  to  enter  the  cockpit.  We 
don't  know  what  the  knock  code  was 
that  day;  under  United  guidelines,  a  cap- 
tain is  to  improvise  a  different  knock 
code  on  each  flight.  This  secret  knock  is 
the  usual  way  an  attendant  gains  access 
to  the  cockpit  during  flight,  especially 
during  the  crucial  ascent  to  10,000  feet, 
during  which  the  F.A.A.  mandates  what 
it  calls  a  "sterile  cockpit"— that  is,  no  out- 
siders are  allowed,  and  there  is  to  be  no 
chitchat. 

While  the  flight  attendants  went  through 


What  he  heard  were  SHOUTS  AND  SCREAMS. 

ne  set.  A  minute  or  more  of  silence 

bllowed,  then  a  second  set.  Shouts  and 
screams.  He  thought,  WELL,  THEY'RE  DOING  IT. 


E  the  time  the  flight  attendants 
laqd  Gate  17,  punched  in  their  Jetway 
scijy  codes,  and  walked  down  to  the 
Ian  most  of  Flight  93 's  passengers  were 
itlgate  area,  reading  newspapers  and 
ivi;  some  coffee  as  they  awaited  the 
oajng  announcement.  There  -.veren't 
lanpf  them.  Only  37  people  were  sched- 
ed  I  board  the  plane,  leaving  most  of 
seats  empty. 

T  re  was  a  20-year-old  Japanese  stu- 
JntJbshiya  Kuge.  There  was  a  married 
)up!,  Donald  and  Jean  Peterson,  who 
id  ,iven  up  from  Spring  Lake,  on  the 
:rsf' Shore;  they  were  on  their  way  to 
1  a,ual  family  gathering  in  Yosemite. 
aur;  Grandcolas,  a  38-year-old  ad-sales 
5rs{j  for  Good  Housekeeping  magazine, 
sstre,  returning  home  from  her  grand- 
'Otb  s  funeral.  Nearby  sat  Alan  Beaven, 
'sadg  California  environmental  lawyer, 
'in^ack  to  his  San  Francisco  office  to 
y  a  jiter-pollution  case;  a  yoga  enthusi- 
it.  Hhad  left  his  wife,  Kimi,  and  their 


Emmy,  and  a  23-foot  speedboat  the  fami- 
ly used  for  wakeboarding.  He  worked  for 
an  Internet  company  and  was  heading  to 
the  Bay  Area  for  a  meeting.  But  it  was  the 
first  time  he  and  Lyz  had  been  separated 
since  Emmy's  birth,  and  he  was  having 
trouble  getting  them  out  of  his  mind.  As 
he  waited  to  board,  Glick  flipped  open 
his  cell  phone  and  called  Lyz  at  her  par- 
ents' home  in  upstate  New  York,  where 
she  planned  to  stay  till  his  return  later  that 
week.  Lyz's  father,  Richard  Makeiy,  told 
him  Lyz  was  still  asleep.  She'd  had  a  long 
night  with  the  baby. 

"Fine."  Glick  sighed.  "Tell  her  J  love 
her,  and  I'll  call  her  when  I  get  to  San 
Francisco." 

Once  inside  the  plane,  each  of  the  at- 
tendants took  out  her  flight  hand- 
book and,  with  it  in  hand,  as 
mandated  by  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration regulations,  ran  through  her 
assigned  pre-flight  safety  checks.  They 


the  cabin,  LeRoy  Homer  was  down  on 
the  pavement  completing  the  first  officer's 
"walk-around,"  inspecting  the  bottom  of 
the  plane,  checking  for  loose  panels  and 
hydraulic  leaks,  looking  at  pressure  gauges 
on  the  757 "s  eight  main-gear  tires  as  the 
luggage  went  up  the  conveyor  belt  into  the 
belly  of  the  big  Boeing.  The  plane,  regis- 
tered as  N591UA,  had  been  built  in  1996; 
it  weighed  120  tons  without  cargo  or  pas- 
sengers. When  he  was  satisfied.  Homer  re- 
joined Captain  Dahl  in  the  cockpit.  Dahl 
was  "doing  the  flows"— going  through  Unit- 
ed's  rigorous  pre-flight  inspection.  Every 
United  pilot  on  every  United  flight  exam- 
ines the  same  gauges  and  systems  in  the 
same  order.  The  fire  systems.  The  backup 
systems.  The  navigational  systems.  Every- 
thing on  Flight  93  was  apparently  in  work- 
ing order. 

i\£V  A.M.  Tlie  boarding  announcements 
began.  The  boarding  seems  to  have  been 
uneventful;  the    < ontinui  d  on  i'a<}p,  us 
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EASY  RIDER 


trad  Pitt,  photographed 
in  Malibu,  California, 
on  July  9  and  10,  2001. 
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ional  leading-man  role 
upcoming  remake  of 

at  Pack  movie  Oceans  11 

^orge  Clooney's 

■ick,  and  in  Spy  Game, 

Robert  Redford,  he's  ofteii 

iognizable.  Yet  his  indie 
ilnlity  hasn't  dimmed  his 
dom  (or  lowered  his  salary). 
ie  fortresslike  studio  where 
does  architectural  design 

Jiotography,  ai  '  ^       ' 

Jennifer  Anisl 

ailpts,  the  3' 

;o  PETER  B 
iiriff  the  rplpl)n 


ng  the  fine  art  of  Hollywood 
hief-making 


ne  day  Brad  Pitt  was  standing  on  line  wait- 


ing to  buy  a  hot  dog  at  Pink's,  the  shabby  if  venerable  fast-food 
shack  on  La  Brea.  in  Los  Angeles.  Suddenly  a  van  pulled  up  and 
a  guy  inside  yelled,  "Yo.  Brad  Pitt!  Yo.  man.  gimme  your  auto- 
graph." Pitt  turned  away,  trying  to  ignore  him,  but  the  dude  was 
not  easily  discouraged,  shouting,  "C'mon,  man,  don't  be  like  that. 
Give  me  your  fuckin'  autograph.  C'mon,  man— is  that  how  it 
is?"  Suddenly,  six  or  so  shirtless  guys,  heads  covered  by  black 
hoods,  leapt  from  the  van  and  jumped  on  Pitt,  who,  bleating  like 
a  stuck  pig,  begged  for  mercy  in  piteous  tones  unbefitting  a  $20- 
million-a-picture  movie  star,  especially  one  who  kicked  ass  in  Fight 
Club  and  Snatch.  But  his  weeping  and  wailing  fell  on  deaf  ears. 
The  assailants  threw  him  into  the  van  and  sped  off.  It  was  all 
staged,  of  course,  and  filmed  for  Jackass,  the  now  canceled  cult 
show  on  MTV  in  which  the  cast,  presided  over  by  host  Johnny 
Knoxville,  would  be  set  on  fire,  get  hit  by  cars,  and  play  other  stu- 
pid pet  tricks  on  themselves.  Pitt  was  the  only  celebrity  to  join  the 
fun.  and  his  trick  was  so  realistic  that  one  of  Pink's  cooks  hurdled 
the  counter  and  chased  the  van  down  the  street. 

Looking  back  a  few  months  later.  Pitt  shakes  his  head  as  if 
he  still  can't  believe  it.  "These  guys"— the  Jackass  producers— "are 
in  a  league  of  their  own."  he  says,  grinning.  "I  laugh  my  ass  off 
watching  the  thing.  It  was  outta  hand,  man,  outta  hand." 

How  many  other  movie  stars  would  stage  their  own  abduc- 
tion? Few  have  as  little  reverence  for  their  public  profile,  few  have 
so  disdained  the  care  and  feeding  of  their  own  stardom,  few  are 
as  dismissive  of  their  genetic  good  fortune.  Brad  Pitt,  in  other 
words,  is  way  too  cool  to  be  Brad  Pitt.  People  magazine's  obses- 
sion with  him— naming  him  the  Sexiest  Man  Alive  twice,  giving 
his  marriage  to  Jennifer  Anistdn  the  royal-wedding  treatment  just 
embarrasses  him.  "He  was  sort  of  a  hormonal  neutron  bomb  in 
Thelma  &  Louise."  says  David  Fincher,  a  close  friend  who  direct- 
ed him  in  Seven  and  Fight  Cluh,  referring  to  the  breakout  role  that 
introduced  Pitt  and  his  washboard  abs  to  the  world's  moviegoers. 
"He  doesn't  want  people  going,  'I  loved  you  with  your  shirt  off.' 
Who  wants  to  hear  that?  It's  like,  'You  were  such  a  cute  baby!'" 

In  a  way,  Pitt  has  become  the  prisoner  of  his  own  image,  and 
he's  doing  his  damnedest  to  escape.  Just  look  at  the  parts  he  has 
been  choosing.  He  doesn't  do  conventional  action  pictures,  doesn't 
do  giddy  romantic  comedies  opposite  Meg  Ryan  or  Sandra  Bul- 
lock, and  hasn't  done  any  high-toned  Oscar-grabbing  epics  since 
Meet  Joe  Black  in  1998.  At  first,  he  says,  his  agents  "were  frustrated 
with  me,  but  now  they  know  me  well  enough,  it  doesn't  surprise 
them.  I  enjoy  action  pictures,  a  little  escape,  but  I  don't  want  to 
spend  six  months  of  my  life  doing  one  and  then  come  back  the 
next  year  for  dubbing  and  then  push  the  thing."  He  doesn't  even 
like  to  play  leading  men.  preferring  character  roles  to  feed  his  inner 
Dustin  Hoffman.  He  continues,  "I  certainly  felt  the  pressure,  when 
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I  was  younger,  to  play  the  kind  of  man  who  gets  the  girls,  has 
answers,  never  makes  mistakes,  and  defuses  the  bomb  in 
onds."  But  not  anymore.  In  last  year's  Snatch,  Guy  Rilch 
make  of  his  own  Lock,  Stock  and  T\vo  Smoking  Barrels,  Pitt 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth  fiddle  to  a  gaggle  of  British  actors  vi 
unknown  to  American  audiences,  and  in  his  handful  of  s 
when  the  blue  eyes  and  the  impish  grin  jumped  off  the  sci 
was  despite  his  best  efforts  to  obscure  his  face  with  grin 
schmutz.  In  last  March's  Tl}e  Mexican,  he  contented  himse 
half  a  plot  (Julia  Roberts  and  James  Gandolfini  ran  off  w 
rest),  playing  a  none-too-bright  small-time  loser,  Velcro  for 
tune,  and  once  again  buried  himself  in  dirt.  It's  not  hard  tc 
ine  Pitt  as  the  avatar  of  the  Hollywood  branch  of  Dogma 
Danish  gun-and-run  film  collective  responsible  for  Tlte  Celel 

"He  doesn't  care  what  he  looks  like,  doesn't  care  wh; 
pie  think  about  the  part,"  says  Steven  Soderbergh,  who  di 
Pitt  in  the  upcoming  Ocean's  11.  "I  don't  think  there's  an 
of  that  stature  who  even  comes  close  to  taking  the  risks  th 
taken.  He's  absolutely  fearless." 

His  two  new  films,  though  certainly  mainstream  Holly 
fare,  don't  entirely  deviate  from  the  recent  pattern.  Ocean's  , 
out  at  Christmas,  is  another  ensemble  piece;  Pitt  plays  C 
Clooney's  sidekick,  the  Dean  Martin  role  in  the  Rat  Pad 
nal.  In  Tony  Scott's  Spy  Game,  out  in  November,  he  works 
site  Robert  Redford.  but  it's  Redford's  movie,  and  Pitt's  cha 
although  closer  to  classic  leading-manhood  than  he's  al 
himself  to  get  since  Meet  Joe  Black,  is  angry  and  disillull 
and,  worse,  beaten  half  to  death,  spending  a  good  swatch 
screen  time  lying  senseless,  covered  with  blood,  virtually— a 
unrecognizable.  What's  going  on  here? 


Actually,  you  don't  have  to  be  Freud  to  figure 
Thelma  &  Louise  was  released  in  1991,  Si 
now  37.  has  had  a  whole  decade  to  pondi 
up-  and  downsides  of  celebrity.  Even  thoi 
made  his  own  bed— nobody  has  to  be  coaxei 
taking  his  shirt  off  that  many  times— he  ca 
haps  be  excused  for  concluding  it's  lumpie 
he  imagined.  Not  that  he's  complaining.  Says  Julia  Roberts,  <i 
friend  who  is  also  in  Ocean's  11,  "He's  a  boy  with  a  dream  w 
came  a  man  living  that  dream,  and  isn't  going  to  bitch  abc 
But  Matt  Damon,  another  of  his  Ocean's  11  co-stars,  recalls  ch 
ing  Hard  Copy  or  some  such  show  seven  years  ago,  and  at  tl  nd 
of  it,  along  came  a  segment  called  "Pitt  Stop."  "They  said, '' 
Brad  Pitt,  like,  went  and  bought  a  gallon  of  ice  cream.  And  a 
and  I  remember  thinking.  What  the  fuck?  Do  they  do  that 
day?  Say  what  this  fucking  poor  guy  did?  He  had  nothing 
with  it.  Brad  got  caught  in  this  thing  where  it  was  way  beyo 
control.  You  see  a  lot  of  people  desperately  trying  to  gel  pres 
you  see  him  desperately  trying  not  to."  Since  his  marriage  tc 
ton— which  he  refers  to  as  "the  merger"— the  scrutiny  ha: 
gotten  worse.  People,  which  is  to  Pitt  what  Boswell  was  i 
Johnson,  logged  every  detail  of  the  ceremony  in  its  "lumina 
love"  spread.  He's  become  a  celebrity  nova  with  his  own  pe 
stalker  and  a  wolf  pack  of  "razzis,"  as  he  calls  them,  snapf 
his  heels.  A  Google  search  turns  up  almost  320,000  Pitt  refer 
(Tom  Hanks,  by  way  of  comparison,  notches  only  184,000. 
Pitt's  celebrity  has  a  kind  of  purity  to  it,  which  is  a  polite ' 
saying  that  it  has  not  always  been  backed  up  by  big  numt 
the  box  office  the  way  you  see  with  Hanks  or  Tom  Cruise, 
presence  alone  guarantees  that  virtually  anything  not  di 
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'I  certainly  felt 

the  pressure,  when  I  was  younger, 
to      to  play  the  man  who  gets 
the  girls,  has  all  the  answers, 

and  defuses  the  bomb  in 
10  seconds." 


m 


IT'S  A  BRAD  BRAD 
BRAD  BRAD  WORLD 


"If  another  actor  had  given  that 
performance  who  didn't  look  like  Brad, 
it  would  have  been  talked  about 
much  more,"  says  Soderbergh  of ,, 
Pitt's  role  in  Snatch. 
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Idontthink 

res  anybody  of  that  stature 
who  even  comes  close  "*^' 
taking  the  risks 

that  he's  taken. 
He's  absolutely 
fearless." 
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STOMACHING  FAME 

"He's  a  boy  with  a 
dream  who  became  a  man 
living  that  dream,  and 
isn't  going  to  bitch  about  it," 
says  Julia  Roberts. 


in  the  last 

3w  years  I Ve  just  lina 
of  given  up  all  control. 
And  its  such  a  relief,        / 
such  a  relief  Pause. 
1  hats  a  lie, '         -  / 
^        actually' 
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tanley  Kubrick  will  make  money.  Pitt  has  never  had  a  hit 

e  he's  had  to  carry  the  picture,  and  when  his  films  have  scored 

lad  plenty  of  help,  as  was  the  case  with  Seven  (1995,  opposite 

;an  Freeman  and  Gwyneth  Paltrow).  Interview  with  a  Vam- 

1994,  opposite  Cruise),  and  12  Monkeys  (for  which  Pitt  re- 

j  a  1995  Oscar  nomination  for  best  supporting  actor,  opposite 

5  Willis).  Several  of  Pitt's  films  have  even  been  notorious  flops, 

he  trifecta  of  Seven  Years  in  Tibet  (1997),  Meet  Joe  Black. 

rhe  Mexican.  Not  that  he  hasn't  made  a  lot  of  good  movies 

j-ned  in  a  string  of  fine  performances,  such  as  his  chillingly 

i  ncing  serial  killer  in  Kalifornia  (1993)  or  his  unsettling  por- 

i'  of  Edward  Norton's  Nietzschean  alter  ego  in  Fight  Club 

5').  But  usually  a  star  of  Pitt's  wattage  starts  to  flicker  if  he 

)  it  light  up  the  box  office.  Not  in  this  case.  His  just-shy-of- 

.1  >on-Ford-size  salary  seems  immune  to  financial  downturns, 

qay  the  stock  market  used  to  be. 

Sreover,  there  are  others  whose  DNA  has  been  similarly 
;  d  who  have  much  less  to  show  for  it.  So  what  is  the  source 
;  appeal?  Soderbergh  compares  Pitt  to  Steve  McQueen,  and 
a  eems  right:  on  top  of  Pitt's  looks,  it's  the  McQueen  air  of 
»tj  -studied  negligence  that's  so  attractive,  the  what-me-worry 
(T  alance,  the  centeredness,  the  at-homeness  in  his  own  skin. 
•  ni  think  he  gets  credit  for  being  as  good  as  he  is,"  says 
)C;bergh.  "In  terms  of  movie-star  performances,  I  thought  he 
is;  good  in  Snatch  as  McQueen  ever  was.  It  was  a  really  star 
Tl  mance  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  absolutely  riveting  and 
ia|matic,  funny.  If  another  actor  had  given  that  performance 
ic  idn't  look  like  Brad,  it  would  have  been  talked  about  much 
01  I  found  him  in  Ocean's  11  to  be  a  really  terrific  actor,  with 
all  good  instincts,  a  really  good  sense  of  timing,  and  an  ease 
at!  don't  think  you  can  fake. 

"i;'s  a  very  secure  person,"  Soderbergh  adds.  "He  would 
;  6  ctly  the  same  person  whether  stardom  had  happened  to 
m  r  not.  He  just  is  who  he  is,  just  one  of  the  coolest  peo- 
.    the  planet." 

Dn  a  sunny  afternoon  in  Los  Angeles  at  the  end 
of  August,  Pitt  is  wearing  jeans,  a  faded  red 
long-sleeved  T-shirt,  and  a  color-stippled  knit 
cap  that  comes  down  over  his  ears  and  conceals 
his  signature  spiky  blond  hair.  He  is  tall  and 
lean,  and  not  nearly  so  pumped  up  as  he  was, 
say,  in  Fight  Club:  he  has  the  build  more  of  a 
ng  ight  end  than  of  a  middleweight.  He  also  looks  tired  and 
:ed  I  shave.  He's  been  doing  pictures  back-to-back  for  months 
» 0  ,  and  just  two  nights  ago  was  in  Canada  doing  reshoots  for 
!ne.  Yesterday,  back  in  L.A.,  he  was  finishing  last-minute 
I  Ocean's  II.  "I've  been  overextended  lately."  he  sighs.  "I've 
1  quality  of  life,  as  they  say." 
!  man  who  abducted  himself  sits  chain-smoking  Marlboro 
n  his  sparsely  furnished  studio,  a  workplace  he  designed 
ovated  in  the  Hollywood  Hills.  The  back  of  his  hand  is 
with  an  abstractly  enigmatic  tattoo  left  over  from  Ocean's 
ave  no  idea  what  it's  supposed  to  be"),  and  he  looks  like 
,er  be  anywhere  but  here.  He's  a  good  sport,  though,  and 
for  an  explanation  of  why  he  agreed  to  appear  on  Jackass: 
ing  I  love  about  Jackass  is  these  guys  just  throw  them- 
|ut  there  and  let  the  videotape  run,  and  what  will  be,  will 
can  get  so  controlled  in  this  business.  Once  you  gel  to  a 
lateau,  you  feel  like  there's  something  to  protect,  or  at 
it's  the  sickness.  I'll  tell  you  what-in  the  last  few  yeai-s  I've 
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just  kind  of  given  up  all  control.  And  it's  such  a  relief,  such  a 
relief."  He  pauses.  "That's  a  lie,  actually.  1  was  joking."  He  hasn't 
really  given  up  control.  He  can't  afford  to. 

Pitt  sees  a  lot  of  movies,  thinks  about  them,  and  has  an  edu- 
cated and— given  his  position  at  the  top  of  the  A-actor  heap— sur- 
prisingly dark,  subversive  taste.  He's  a  big  Todd  Solondz  fan,  and 
is  high  on  Gummo,  a  little-seen,  but  highly  original,  corrosive 
Polaroid  of  small-town  American  life  by  Harmony  Korine,  best 
known  as  the  writer  of  Kids,  and  someone  from  whom  we  will 
undoubtedly  hear  more.  Pitt  talks  about  how  much  he'd  like  to 
work  with  Alexander  Payne,  who  made  Election,  and  Wes  Ander- 
son, the  director  of  Rushmore  and  Tlie  Royal  Tenenbaums. 

His  instincts  are  right,  but  the  question  is:  Is  it 
too  late?  Is  he  too  big,  too  famous,  too  much 
the  creation  of  his  fans,  who  won't  be  happy 
if  he  doesn't  take  off  his  shirt?  Look  what 
happened  to  Tlie  Mexican,  which  was  a  low- 
budget  indie  film  until  Pitt  got  hold  of  it. 
Aware  of  the  risk,  he  was  reluctant  to  sign 
on,  because  he  knew  a  star  of  his  magnitude  might  capsize  the 
picture,  but  when  Roberts  came  on  board  he  thought  she  could 
deflect  the  glare,  and  he  overcame  his  doubts.  During  the  pro- 
duction, they  tried  to  remain  true  to  the  project's  roots.  "Our 
approach  to  the  thing  was  run  and  gun,  gonzo,  raw  and  loose, 
stick  up  a  light  and  go,  killing  everything  precious  about  making 
a  film,"  he  explains.  He  wanted  to  give  it  the  casual  feel  of  Wes 
Anderson's  first  film.  Bottle  Rocket.  In  fact,  77;e  Mexican  had  a 
lot  of  promise— a  good  script,  a  talented  director,  and  an  all-star 
cast— but  that's  often  a  recipe  for  trouble.  The  premise  proved  to 
be  way  too  ambitious,  a  shotgun  wedding  oi  Ra.shomon  and  one 
of  those  never-funny-enough  caper  films  such  as  Beat  the  Devil. 
and  the  finished  film  was  far  too  long  at  123  minutes.  But  the  coup 
de  grace  was  delivered  by  the  pairing  of  Pitt  and  Roberts,  which 
set  up  expectations  that  the  film  could  never  satisfy.  "My  and 
Julia's  baggage  threw  it  off  somehow,"  Pitt  reflects.  "It's  not  an 
indie  anymore,  it's  not  pushed  hke  a  small  movie.  I  don't  know 
how  to  get  around  that." 

For  Pitt,  the  problem  now  is  that  there  may  be  no  way  to  get 
around  it.  He  recognizes  that  however  much  he  admires  Solondz, 
for  example,  his  "baggage"  may  just  be  too  cumbersome  for 
him  to  ever  work  with  the  director.  And  the  same  may  be  true 
for  the  other  filmmakers  on  his  list.  "I  know  that  this  image,  the 
world's  definition  of  Brad  Pitt,  is  just  an  image,  because  I  just 
feel  like  a  normal  guy,"  he  says.  But  to  the  world  he's  still  a  cov- 
er boy  for  People,  the  Sexiest  Man  Alive. 

Sipping  a  Starbucks  coffee  that  has  materialized  out  of  no- 
where, delivered  by  one  of  several  shadowy  assistants  who  ap- 
pear and  disappear,  Pitt  continues:  "My  week  consists  . . .  five 
days  out  of  the  seven  I've  got  at  least  three  cars  of  paparazzi  on 
me  that  I've  got  to  either  lose  or  whatever."  His  voice  is  soft,  bare- 
ly audible.  "The  thing  with  our  marriage  is  that  there  was  an 
opening  in  the  Hollywood-couple  slot,  and  unfortunately  we've 
fallen  into  it.  Which  I  don't  like  very  much.  I  don't  like  throwing 
us  in  this  box.  It  doesn't  leave  us  room  to  be  human,  to  make  our 
mistakes  and  have  our  struggles,  because  that  will  just  be  anoth- 
er story,  a  whole  new  other  life  for  the  rags."  The  media  micro- 
scope has  become  so  oppressive,  he  sometimes  feels  as  if  he  were 
under  house  arrest,  a  virtual  prisoner  in  his  own  home.  "That's 
why  we  all  end  up  hiding  and  creating  communes  or  compounds, 
because  it's  work  when  you  go  out  there  in  public.  You  can't  just 
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go  to  the  doctor,  sit 
in  a  waiting  room,  and  read  a  magazine.  You 
can't  go  to  the  airport  and  wait  for  your  flight,  because  you  get 
mauled.  So  there  are  these  little  shortcuts.  Which  on  one  hand 
are  a  necessity  because  there's  such  an  intensive  focus  on  what 
you're  trying  to  create  that  you  cannot  go  out  and  get  your  Men- 
nen  Speed  Stick  or  your  toothpaste. 

ut  on  the  other  hand,"  he  goes  on.  "it's  just  a 
huge  trap.  We  are  treated  as  special.  We  get  away 
with  things  that  other  people  can't.  And  you  start 
to  believe  the  lie  that  you  are  special,  that  you're 
better  than  other  people.  You  start  demanding 
that  kind  of  treatment.  Most  of  the  time  I  fight  it 
because  I  know  I'm  going  to  get  older  and  it's 
going  to  go  away,  but  at  times  I  succumb  to  it.  I've  got  a 
couple  of  friends  that  might  as  well  be  family,  and  I've  caught 
myself  just  ordering  one  of  them  to  do  something  because  you 

get  accustomed  to  people  doing  things  for  you It's  the 

money  and  the  power,  it  just  crushes  everything." 

Virtually  everything  that  Pitt  says,  does,  or  shows  me  in  the 
hours  we  spend  together  is  a  gloss  on  the  themes  of  freedom 
and  confinement.  He  has  a  real  talent  for  architectural  design, 
and  talking  about  the  studio  in  which  we  are  sitting,  where  he 
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draws,  makes  models,  and  dabbles  in  one  of  his  other  intere  i|^"' 

photography  (and  which  he  shares  with  Aniston,  who  paints ;  .if.f 

sculpts),  Pitt  comes  to  life,  his  weariness  vanishing.  He's  up  on  iiiiiif 

feet,  animated  and  enthusiastic,  a  fountain  of  information.  "1  '\^^^] 

place  speaks  for  me  better  probably  than  I  can  speak  for  i 

self,"  he  says,  and  that  could  be  true.  With  what  must  have  bi 

a  considerable  investment  of  time,  energy,  and  God  knows  h 

much  money,  he  has  erected  a  monument  to  his  preoccupati 

Pitt's  place  is  situated  in  one  of  those  gated  communities 

L.A.,  the  ones  you  drive  by  without  a  second  glance.  To  en 

you  punch  in  the  correct  combination  and  maneuver  unde 

gate  that  rises  like  the  blade  of  a  guillotine  in  reverse.  At 

house,  you  need  to  go  through  another  gate,  or  rather  an  c 

side  door  made  of  vertical  bars  as  big  around  as  baseball  bal 

it  would  be  right  at  home  in  HBO's  prison  drama  0:.  Oi 

you  get  to  Pitt's  studio,  however,  you  find  an  airy,  open  spa 

full  of  light,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  built  into 

side  of  a  hill  and  seems  half  buried,  a  riot  of  Southern  C 

ifornia  desert  flora  above  window  level  in  the  back.  On ' 

downhill  side,  rows  of  tall,  narrow,  rectangular  glass  w 

dows  framed  in  stainless  steel  rotate  on  their  axes,  open; 

to  the  sweet  air  outside  at  the  touch  of  a  switch,  but  clos 

too,  revealing  that  the  glass  is  coated  with  security  fi 

(Matico  Protekt  CL400XSR,  if  you  want  to  know). 

The  studio  shows  a  real  feel  for  materials,  all  of  wh; 

are  unfamiliar  or  unexpected.  From  a  distance,  the  w< 

seem  to  be  made  of  plaster,  but  as  I  get  closer  I  see  the) 

streaked  and  textured,  and  ti 
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stars,  Pitt  says,  "are  treated  as  special.  We  get 
,va  vith  things  that  other  people  can't.  And  you  start 
I  b:  ;ve  the  he  that  you  are  special,  that  you're 
tt  than  other  people." 


out  to  be  a  composite  of  plaster  and 
ejne  dust.  The  studio  is  an  extension  of  an  old  stone  pot- 
,  so  Pitt  has  also  used  stone  throughout.  Combined  with 
If  mister-looking  contraptions  in  Aniston's  painting  space 
;  :  L'gest  something  out  of  Kalifomia  or  Laurence  Olivier's 
itabffice  in  Marathon  Man,  the  rock  and  expanses  of  white 
1  inind  me  a  little  of  those  futuristic  bunkers  occupied  by 
le  Bond  villains,  Blofeld  or  Dr.  No.  The  fortress  feel  is  ex- 
ted  by  Pitt's  predilection  for  institutional  hardware.  With 
ic  ^ceptions,  he  has  furnished  the  place  out  of  hospital,  mil- 
.  id  correctional  catalogues.  The  toilets  are  stainless  steel. 
■■i'.  on  the  deck,  are  oval,  stainless-steel  planters  that  look 
n  demist  urinals  or  elongated  bidets.  In  the  kitchen  area 
a  wonderful  industrial  refectory  table  made  of  some 
;  uty  metal.  Instead  of  benches  or  chairs,  it  features;  small, 
K.eats  like  mushrooms  that  swing  outv/ard  on  staiks  at- 
-  lo  the  underside.  It's  mihtary  in  provenance;  :.!.''  .ically 
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it  falls  somewhere  be- 
tween Rikers  Island  and  Alice  in  Wonderland. 

Pitt  is  taken  with  the  ways  lines,  planes,  and  an- 
gles intersect.  "I  always  want  to  see  some  kind  of 
freedom,"  he  says,  looking  across  the  big  room. 
Following  his  gaze,  I  realize  that  wherever  I  turn 
there's  a  line  of  perspective  extending  through  doorways  and 
windows  to  the  outside.  As  he  puts  it,  "You've  got  to  be  a  line 
junkie  to  really  appreciate  the  perspective  of  the  place.  Be- 
cause there's  always  perspective,  there's  always  freedom."  He's 
right:  the  building  consists  of  a  play  of  freedom  and  confine- 
ment. One  demands  the  other. 

Pitt  himself  broke  loose  from  his  small-town  roots  in  Spring- 
field, Missouri,  or,  as  he  corrects  me,  "Missoura."  He  was  raised 
as  a  Baptist,  although  not  happily.  He  used  to  sit  in  the  South 
Haven  Baptist  Church  longing  to  let  out  a  whoop  or  a  fart,  then 
stand  up  and  yell,  "It  was  me!" 

"I  came  from  a  very  white-bread  Christian  community,"  he 
says.  "There  were  1,800  students  in  my  high  school.  Four  were 
black."  He  recalls  that  Saturday  Night  Fever  made  a  big  impression 
on  him  when  he  was  a  kid.  "Not  the  dancing  or  the  clothes,  but 
seeing  these  other  cultures  and  these  guys  with  their  accents  and 
the  way  they  handled  themselves  and  talked.  It  blew  my  mind 
and  it  got  me  on  this  quest  for  travel  and  continued  on  page  314 
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WHEREFORE  ART  THOU? 


Believed  to  have  been  painted 

in  1603,  during  ShaJvespeare's  lifetime, 

this  long-lost  study  of  a 

red-haired  Elizabethan  niav  or 

may  not  be  the  Bard. 
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Picturing  Shakespeare 


This  recently  discovered  portrait,  painted  four  centuries  ago— 

and  soon  the  subject  of  a  forthcoming  book  and  exhibition— may  reveal  the  true  likeness 

of  our  most  legendary  poet  and  playwright.  Pre-eminent  literary  critic 

and  Shakespeare  scholar  HAROLD  BLOOM  is  moved  to  ask:  Why  the  urge 

to  put  a  face  to  such  genius? 


When  we  visualize  Shakespeare,  we  tend  to 
remember  the  print  by  Martin  Droeshout 
used  for  the  frontispiece  of  the  First  Folio 
of  the  plays  (1623),  seven  years  after  the 
dramatist's  death,  presumably  taken  from  a  sketch  now 
lost.  This  Shakespeare  is  high-foreheaded,  long-nosed, 
and  commonplace,  if  not  plain.  There  is  also  the  bust 
on  his  church  tomb  in  Stratford-upon-Avon,  rather  bland, 
and  the  disputed  Chandos  portrait  in  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery,  London,  which  scarcely  resembles  the  Folio 
engraving  or  the  tomb  sculpture,  since  its  subject  appears 
to  be  more  Italian  or  Spanish  than  English. 

Now  comes  the  so-called  Sanders  portrait,  reproduced 
here  on  the  magazine  page  for  the  first  time  in  its  origi- 
nal splendor.  (The  painting  is  the  centerpiece  of  a  trav- 
eling exhibition  and  a  book,  Shakespeare's  Face— hoih. 
appearing  next  year— on  the  Bard's  elusive  image.)  This 
rendering  came  to  light  only  this  May,  brought  forth 
by  a  Canadian  engineer  who  asserts  that  this  purported 
likeness  of  Shakespeare,  possibly  the  only  portrait  of 
the  playwright  created  during  his  lifetime,  has  been  in 
his  family  these  400  years,  having  been  painted  in  1603 
by  John  Sanders,  thought  to  have  been  a  minor  actor 
in  Shakespeare's  company.  Shakespeare  would  then 
have  been  39,  but  there  is  no  clear  record  of  such  an 
actor.  That  in  itself  proves  little,  and  the  recent  authen- 
tication of  the  Sanders  portrait  establishes  only  that  it  is 
indeed  some  four  centuries  old.  The  sitter  seems  young- 
ish for  a  man  of  39,  but  all  we  can  know  with  certain- 
ty is  that  it  is  either  Shakespeare's  face  or  one  of  his 
contemporaries'. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  we  ever  will  know  whether 
this  "new"  portrait  actually  is  a  representation  of  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,  1564-1616,  poet-playwright  and  actor- 
manager,  who  was  born  in  Stratford,  pursued  his  extra- 
ordinary career  in  London,  and  then  went  home  again, 
to  retire  and  to  die. 

Why  do  we  care  what  Shakespeare  looked  like?  The 
traditional  portraits  of  him  have  no  particular  authority, 
and  I  prefer  this  new  one,  since  it  is  livelier.  There  seem 
to  me  two  particular  reasons  why  we  care:  Shakespeare's 
unique  eminence,  and  our  total  lack  of  authentic  knowl- 
edge as  to  his  personality  and  character.  We  simply  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  inwardness  of  this  inventor 
of  our  inwardness.  His  only  son  died  young,  and  his  two 


daughters  survived  him,  as  did  his  wife,  Anne  Hathaway, 
with  whom  his  relationship  seems  not  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly close.  Though  it  is  fashionable  these  days  to 
discuss  his  supposed  bisexuality,  there  is  no  evidence  for 
that  beyond  the  highly  equivocal  sonnets,  a  superb  poet- 
ic sequence  but  profoundly  detached  in  regard  to  its 
speaker.  In  any  case,  the  destructive  passion  expressed 
for  the  mysterious  Dark  Lady  of  the  sonnets  is  far  more 
intense  than  the  affection  for  the  fair  young  nobleman 
who  may  have  been  Shakespeare's  patron,  the  narcissis- 
tic Earl  of  Southampton. 

Since  we  know  nothing  but  the  public  facts  about 
Shakespeare,  we  are  ever  vulnerable  to  fresh  "discov- 
eries" that  are  not  invariably  reliable.  A  perpetual  bar- 
rage is  maintained  by  the  Oxfordians,  for  instance,  a 
fierce  coven  who  insist  that  the  Earl  of  Oxford  wrote 
all  the  plays  attributed  to  the  actor  they  dismiss  as  the 
"man  from  Stratford." 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Shakespeare  wrote 
Shakespeare,  which  brings  me  to  his  merited  standing 
as  the  greatest  of  the  world's  writers.  We  know  how 
Tolstoy  and  Walt  Whitman,  George  Eliot  and  Vir- 
ginia Woolf  (a  great  beauty)  looked,  and  the  image  of 
them  in  our  heads  sometimes  helps  inform  our  reading 
of  their  work.  But  Shakespeare,  as  Jorge  Luis  Borges 
wrote,  seems  at  once  to  be  everyone  and  no  one,  and 
perhaps  no  image  of  him  could  be  adequate  to  his 
universal  relevance.  He  was  a  successful  actor  but  not 
the  hero  or  hero-villain,  or  the  clown:  evidently  he 
was  what  we  now  call  a  "character  actor."  He  played 
many  roles,  but  the  ones  we  definitely  assign  to  him 
are  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet  and  old  Adam  the  serving- 
man  in  As  You  Like  It.  Even  more  than  an  authentic 
portrait,  I  wish  desperately  we  had  a  recording  of  his 
voice  reading  or  acting.  Was  it  high  or  low,  strong  or 
secondary?  How  did  the  Ghost  sound,  opening  night 
at  the  Globe  Theatre,  when  Shakespeare  cried  out 
"List,  list,  O  list!"  to  Richard  Burbage,  playing  the 
part  of  Hamlet? 

We  can  surmise  that  Shakespeare  invested  himself 
more  heavily  in  Hamlet  than  in  any  of  his  other  charac- 
ters, but  not  in  the  mode  of  self-portraiture.  The  eva- 
sive, true  Shakespeare,  for  me,  is  the  thin  fellow  inside 
my  hero  and  double,  Sir  John  FalstafF,  who  on  the  bat- 
tlefield utters  his  great  motto:  "Give  me  life."  D 
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iciijiimin  Netanyahu,  when  h 
vas  a  special-operations  fightef 
vith  "the  L'nit"  in  the  1970s. 
/;.vc7.v;  near  rijiht,  the  July  4, 
1976,  Los  Aitfu'U's  Times  reports 
in  the  Unit's  successful  raid  on 
uitebbe; /«/■  ;7i,'/if,  Ehud  Barak, 
econd  from  left,  in  white 
nechanic's  coveralls,  leads  fellow 
lisguised  soldiers  after  the 
torniing  of  a  hijacked  airliner 
hat  landed  at  Ben-Curion 
Urport,  1972. 
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Life  in  US.    ' 


S         .  M,  7«tfffective  counterterrorism  force  in  the  world  is  Israel's         m 
Sayeret  Ma,kal-"the  Unit."  A  highly  secretive  special-operations  brig  de,  it  h" 
I         taken  on  mythic  status  with  swift,  surgical  victories  in  Egypt,  Lebanon 
ordan  and,  perhaps  most  famously,  Entebbe,  Uganda,  wher/rcommal;  freed 

!  istorv  mCH  S™  "     f  I  ^r,'''J-'''"S-  P-''-g  'he  Unit's  shadowy 
^story  RICH  COHEN  reveals  the  leaders  it  has  forged  (including  Prime  Ministers 
Phud  Barak  and  Benjamin  Netanyahu),  the  methods  by  which  it  hunted  dowTie 
members  of  Black  September,  and  the  brutal  lessons  it  can  teach  the  US 


9. 


eirut,  Lebanon,  1973. 
A  few  miles  off  the  coast,  the  sea  turned 
glassy,  and  the  men  in  the  boats,  among 
them  six  Israeli  commandos  disguised  as 
tourists— three  of  them  dressed  as  women- 
caught  sight  of  Beirut,  with  its  graceful  bou- 
levards and  its  grand  hotels. 

The  soldiers  ditched  their  dinghies  and 
crossed  the  empty  beach  to  where  agents 
from  the  Mossad,  the  Israeli  intelligence 
service,  were  waiting  for  them  in  three 
cars.  The  commandos  split  up  into  groups. 
On  their  way  through  the  city,  they  were 
disguised  as  couples  out  for  an  evening 
ride  in  the  hills. 

At  a  stoplight,  Ehud  Barak,  31  years 
old,  a  future  prime  minister  of  Israel, 
dressed,  in  a  wig  and  lipstick,  as  a  sassy 
brunette,  smiled  at  the  man  in  the  ne.xt  car. 
The  light  changed  and  off  the  man  drove. 
Each  of  the  commandos  knew  the  route  by 
heart,  a  maze  of  roads 
that  led  through  the  city 
to  the  target:  a  building 
on  the  outskirts,  home 
of  two  of  the  leaders  of 
Black  September,  a  splin- 


ter group  of  the  P.L.O.  that,  a  few  months 
earlier,  at  the  1972  Olympic  Games  in 
Munich,  had  kidnapped  several  members 
of  the  Israeli  Olympic  team;  11  were  killed. 
In  the  aftermath  of  this  massacre,  Golda 
Meir,  the  country's  grandmotherly,  Wiscon- 
sin-raised prime  minister,  ordered  the  mili- 
tary to  hunt  down  the  members  of  Black 
September— a  mission  undertaken  as  a 
matter  of  deterrence  and  as  a  statement  of 
resolve.  In  those  weeks  of  planning,  much 
of  the  mission  was  turned  over  to  Sayeret 
Matkal,  a  highly  classified  special-ops  out- 
fit, which  is  known  as  "the  Unit." 

Since  its  inception  in  1957,  the 
Unit,  which  consists  of  about 
200  full-time  commandos  and 
hundreds  more  reserves,  has 
grown  into  perhaps  the  most 
effective  counterterrorism  force 
in  the  world.  In  Israel,  and  in 
military  circles,  it  has  become  a  myth,  a 
rumor  of  a  rumor,  a  secret  fraternity  of 
soldiers  who.  in  their  spartan,  never-ending 
war  on  terrorism,  strike  as  if  out  of  no- 
where and  have  scored  dozens  of  victo- 
ries-in  Egypt  and  in  Lebanon  and  in 
Jordan  and,  perhaps  most  famously,  at 
Entebbe,  an  airport  in  Idi  Amin"s  Uganda, 
in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  where,  in  1976.  106 
Air  France  passengers  were  being  held 
hostage.  Having  examined  passports  and 
searched  out  telltale  last  names,  the  En- 
tebbe hijackers  moved  the  Jewish  passen- 


gers to  an  old  terminal  building  andi 
leased  the  rest— a  clarifying  moment 
echoed  the  Nazi  selections  of  World 
II,  wherein  the  concentration-camp  J  , 
were  chosen  to  live  or  die.  For  Israeli  i 
was  as  if  history  were  giving  them  a  j- 
ond  chance,  and  all  at  once  the  rem  i- 
ness  of  the  Entebbe  airport,  whicl ![ 
more  than  2,000  miles  from  Israel  I  I 
seemed  an  improbable  site  to  attemf  i 
commando  rescue,  was  now  seen  as  c  • 
ducive  to  a  surprise  raid.  The  comman 
were  airlifted  in  with  Land  Rovers  an 
Mercedes-Benz.  Disguised  as  member:^ 
Amin's  own  army,  they  stormed  the  bi 
ing  and  killed  the  terrorists,  saving  all 
three  of  the  hostages. 

Because  the  Unit  embodies  so  mucl' 
the  national  ethos,  it  has  served  as  a  trab: 
ground  for  the  most  powerful  figure 
Israel.  Ehud  Barak  put  in  his  time  with 
Unit,  as  did  another  future  prime  miniii 
Benjamin  Netanyahu,  and  Netanyahu's^ 
brother.  Jonathan  Netanyahu,  who  was^ 
only  Israeli  soldier  killed  at  Entebbe*    ffi 
well  as  a  vast  collection  of  future  gene; 
and  intelligence  officers  and  national  1 
and  heroes.  Whereas  other  Israeli  comra 
do  units  exist  within  the  military  hieraril   ilifi 
the  leader  of  Sayeret  Matkal,  which  o]! 
ates  from  a  secret  base  deep  in  the  Ne 
Desert— on  maps  the  entire  area  is  blaal   iie 
out— reports  directly  to  the  chief  of  si 
and  with  him  designs  missions  and  ot 
wise  responds  to  attacks. 

When  facing  terrorism,  especially  in  ■■fee 
wake  of  awful  events,  there  is  a  tende  / 
to  despair,  to  see  in  the  battle  a  prob  i 
without  a  solution.  The  functioning  of  ; 
Unit  is  therefore  more  than  merely  a  pr;  ■ 
cal  solution;  it  is  a  philosophical  respo 
The  simple  act  of  resistance  is  in  itse 
key  victory  over  terrorism. 

Speaking  of  their  time  in  the  U 
most  veterans  insist  that  their  names 
be  used,  and  sometimes  even  request 
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^jjP     THE  FEW,  THE  PROUD 


From  left:  Ariel  Sharon  in  the 
center  of  a  group  of  Israeli 
soldiers  after  a  1956  military 
action  in  Syria;  Benjamin 
Netanyahu,  left,  and  his  brother 
Jonathan,  who  was  killed  in 
the  raid  on  Entebbe,  which 
freed  103  Jewish  hostages  in 
1976;  Minister  of  Defense 
Moshe  Dayan  and  the  Unit's 
spiritual  godmother,  Golda 
Meir,  in  Jerusalem,  1972. 
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lell  no  one  of  the  meeting— "This  never 

jened"— or  else  that  you  ask  noth- 

specific.  Secrecy  is  a  habit  of  their 

■under  arms,  and  so  you  meet  them 

mdescript  locations— a  coffee  shop  in 

inya,  a  rough  Mediterranean  city  of 

dan  immigrants,  or  a  hotel  lobby  in 

fias,  an  ancient  town  on  the  Sea  of 

ice— where  they  are  unlikely  to  run 

friends  or  colleagues.  Many  of  them 

^till  in  the  military,  while  others  work 

I'ecurity  companies  or  software  con- 

;  ..  or  in  politics.  Each  discussion  be- 

1  with  a  list  of  qualifications.  If  you 

r:  the  conversation  shuts  off  like  a  light. 

1'  yet,  from  these  conversations,  and 

c  a  precious  few  memoirs  and  history 

;  s.  most  of  them  in  Hebrew,  a  picture 

1  gcs— the  missions  and  sprees  of  an 

i  eam  of  soldiers. 

ice  a  year  the  officers  throw  a  party, 
iivinter  bash  dedicated  to  eating  ("A 
a'  based  on  meat,"  says  Dov  Tamari, 

I  mer  commander  of  the  Unit.  "We 

II  imbs  and  cows,  and  we  eat  lots  of 

I  ens")  and  the  summer  bash  dedicat- 
J  drinking.  At  one  of  these  affairs,  an 

II  T  named  Uzi  Yairi,  who  could  not 
0  his  liquor,  insisted  on  drinking  from 
iswn  whiskey  bottle,  which,  as  discov- 
■(  by  a  soldier  sneaking  a  swig,  was 
llj,  with  tea— a  finding  that  led  to  out- 
1^  then  admiration:  here  was  anoth- 
rhmmando  thinking  his  way  past  his 
'e|ness.  In  1975,  Yairi  was  killed  storm- 
i^he  Savoy  Hotel  in  Tel  Aviv,  where 


If  a  single  shot  is  fired,  we  liave  failed," 

says  one  Unit  member.  "A  shot 

fired  is  just  a  way  of  telling  the  enemy, 

'Here  we  are!  Come  kill  us!"' 


terrorists  had  taken  a  group  of  hostages. 

Some  veterans  are  more  open,  such  as 
Ron  Levi,  who  was  a  commando  in  the 
Unit  and  later  returned  as  its  psychologist, 
or  Sammy  Nachmias,  who  was  with  the 
Unit  in  its  early  years  and  went  on  to  a 
long  career  in  intelligence,  or  Dalia  Rabin- 
Pelossof,  Israel's  deputy  minister  of  defense 
(and  the  daughter  of  former  prime  minister 
Yitzhak  Rabin)  who  served  as  the  secretary 
of  the  Unit  ("All  I  did  was  worry  about  the 
boys  and  eat  cake  and  gain  weight").  But 
they  speak  in  specifics  only  up  to  a  point— 
1984,  say,  when  the  commandos  stormed  a 
hijacked  bus  in  Gaza— beyond  which  a  shad- 
ow of  secrecy  descends. 

With  agents  in  the  field,  even  a  fact  that 
seems  trivial  can  lead  to  death  and  ruin. 
And  yet,  there  are  hints  and  rumors  of  what 
the  boys  have  been  up  to.  There  have  been 
suggestions  that,  after  the  Gulf  War,  when 
it  was  clear  America  would  not  finish  the 
job,  officers  in  the  Unit  sketched  a  plan- 
it  can  still  be  put  into  action— to  kill  Sad- 
dam Hussein;  or  that  the  Unit 
has  been  involved  in  the  hunt 
for  militant  Palestinians,  those 


SNAPSHOTS  OF  WAR 

Counterclockwise  from  left: 

the  black  Mercedes 

used  to  fool  Ugandan  soldiers 

in  the  Entebbe  action, 

July  3,  1976;  three  of  the 

terrorists  who  killed  members 

of  the  Israeli  team  at  the 

1972  Olympic  Games,  in 

Munich;  Entebbe  hostages 

return  to  Tel  Aviv  after 

the  Unit  rescued  them,  1976. 


Israel  has  deemed  responsible  for  terrorist 
attacks,  who  have  been  tracked  down  and 
killed  with  such  chilling  precision. 

Unlike  American  commando  units, 
which  tend  to  rely  on  brute 
strength,  stamina,  and  sophisti- 
cated weaponry,  the  Unit  oper- 
ates in  a  sort  of  twilight  realm 
between  the  regular  army  and  the 
intelligence  services— elite  soldiers 
trained  in  the  brutal  language  of  the  region, 
a  language  Americans  will  now  have  to 
learn.  An  Israeli  commando,  as  opposed 
to  someone  like  former  special-ops  soldier 
Jesse  "the  Body"  Ventura,  is  often  slight 
and  inconspicuous  and,  if  necessary,  can 
blend  in  with  the  local  population,  operate 
like  a  spy,  then  strike  like  a  soldier.  "The 
Israel  special  forces  think  outside  the  box," 
says  Dr.  Magnus  Ranstorp  of  the  Centre 
for  the  Study  of  Terrorism  and  Political  Vi- 
olence at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in 
Scotland.  "In  all  kinds  of  ways,  they  push 
the  envelope.  For  continued  on  page  312 
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Coverage  of  the  Condit  sSaidarhas  been 

eclipsed  by  tragedy  and  anthrax  fears,  but  judging  from  t 

the  diaries  and  confidences  of  three  attractive  young  women , 

Capitol  Hill  never  loses  its  sex  drive.  For  a  worm's-eye  look  at  the  nexus 

of  lust  and  power,  VICKY  WARD  went  inside  the  interns'  world,  where 

25-year-olds  move  billions  and  make  policy,  flirtation  j 

and  networking  are  indistinguishable,  cards  and  kisses  get  exchauffied 
in  after-hours  bars,  and  idealism  has  a  short  shelf  life        1 ; 
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t's  10:30  P.M.  on  the 
first  Thursday  of  the  fall  congressional 
term,  and  Diana  Davis,  staff  assistant  to 
Representative  Mike  Rogers  (R-Mich.),  is 
networking  in  the  dark  depths  of  Politiki, 
a  Capitol  Hill  bar.  She  holds  her  cigarette 
aloft  while  repeatedly  pushing  back  her 
bright  blond  hair.  Wearing  a  little  white 
tank  and  jeans,  she  sports  a  startlingly 
deep  tan— "fake  'n'  bake,"  she  calls  it.  the 
result  of  weekly  $4.30  tanning-bed  ses- 
sions. Amid  the  sea  of  pasty  faces  and 
dark  Banana  Republic  suits  she  stands  out 
like  a  foil-wrapped  candy  in  a  box  of 
chocolates.  If  Mattel  ever  makes  a  "Wash- 
ington Barbie,"  22-year-old  Diana  would 
be  the  perfect  model. 

Beside  her,  Beth  Stesanchik,  her  best 
friend  and  fellow  Fordham  graduate,  looks 
on.  She's  strawberry  blond  and  wide-eyed. 
It's  Beth's  second  week  in  town  as  an  in- 
tern with  Mobile  Medical  Care,  a  nonprof- 
it agency  that  provides  health  care  to  the 
Washington  areas  homeless  and  indigent. 
Beth,  also  22,  wants  a  nightlife  that  is  the 
antithesis  of  her  day;  she  wants  connec- 
tions. She  has  turned  to  her  frifend  for  help. 
No  one  is  better  than  Diana  at  making  con- 
nections. 

Beth  remembers  that  when  Diana  got 
her  congressional  staff  job  in  June  she 
E-mailed  jokingly,  "Maybe  I'll  bag  me  a 
senator."  That  hasn't  happened  yet,  but  it's 
been  only  eight  weeks.  And  Diana's  been 
hit  on  by  a  married  congressman,  only  she 
didn't  realize  who  he  was  until  afterward. 
"She's  told  me  about  some  pretty  freaky 
evenings,"  says  Beth. 

Tonight,  Diana's  priority  is  Liam  Lynch. 
the  press  secretary  to  Representative  Ander 
Crenshaw  (R-Fla.).  Liam  is  only  24.  but 
rumor  has  it  he  is  up  for  the  job  of  press 
secretary  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  a  post  Ari  Fleischer  held  be- 
fore becoming  White  House  press  secre- 
tary. "Liam  is  brilliant,"  Diana  whispers. 


drinking  vodka.  Her  little  chest  is  puffed 
with  pride.  Liam  is  close  enough  to  hear, 
but  doesn't,  or  pretends  not  to.  "He  is  very 
modest,"  says  Diana. 

Typical  of  the  men  in  this  yuppie  D.C. 
tableau,  Liam  looks  10  years  older  than 
his  actual  age.  He  is  tall  and  thin  with 
blond  hair  and  dresses  in  the  Republican 
mold.  His  top  button  is  done  up,  he  wears 
glasses  and  a  tie.  He  is  chatting  with  his 
male  friends,  doing  little  to  suggest  there 
is  anything  between  him  and  Diana,  even 
though  they've  been  on  a  couple  of  dates. 
It  is  going  to  be  almost  dawn  before  he 
makes  his  move. 

Diana  has  the  patience  of  a  lioness.  In 
the  hours  it  takes  Liam  to  get  his  act  to- 
gether, she  can  make  four  or  five  useful 
contacts.  "The  path  to  success  on  the  Hill 
is  not  what  you  know,  it's  who,"  she  says 
her  boss  has  told  her.  She  does  not  care 
if  she  does  not  sleep.  Often  she  gets  just 
two  hours.  The  daytime,  after  all,  brings 
only  the  humdrum  routine  of  opening 
constituent  mail  and  answering  the  phone. 
But  Diana  isn't  there  for  the  work,  she's 
there  to  "get  a  little  power,  make  a  few 
connections." 

Tonight  the  main  topic  of  conversation  is, 
as  usual,  politics.  Diana  does  not  mind  this. 
"When  I  lived  in  New  York,  I  was  a  movie 
freak."  she  says.  "But  here  no  one  goes  to 
the  movies.  You  can't  talk  at  the  movies 
and  you  can't  mingle." 

Diana  loves  to  talk  shop.  Like  her  boss 
she  is  a  conservative  Republican,  disagree- 
ing with  him  only  on  abortion— she  is  pro- 
choice.  This  difference  in  opinion  is  not 
something  she  would  discuss  in  public. 
"The  epitome  of  unprofessionalism  on  the 
Hill  is  speaking  your  own  mind.  You're  out 
there  to  represent  your  congressman  and 
that's  it,"  she  says. 

Diana  is  confident  about  her  intellectual 
abilities.  She  cuts  through  the  group's  de- 
bate on  the  Bush  ta.x  cut  with  a  pithiness 
her  superiors  might  envy.  "All  anyone  is 
concerned  about  is  PR.  control.  It's  shit! 
How're  we  gonna  pay  for  all  those  taxes?" 
The  guys  look  at  her  fondly  when  she  says 
things  like  this. 

Beth  thinks  Liam's  roommate  Mike 
Donohue,  a  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
staff  member,  is  cute,  but  she  fears  he  is  too 
right-wing.  She  corners  Diana,  her  brown 
eyes  anxious.  "I  told  him  about  my  job, 
and  he  said,  'Huh,  you  know  what  another 
phrase  for  social  security  is?  Go  out  and 
get  a  job.'  I  can't  believe  he  said  that." 

Unlike  Diana.  Beth  does  not  come  from 
a  home  where  politics  is  fiercely  debated 
around  the  table.  She's  a  Republican  be- 
cause her  father,  a  metals  chemist,  is  a 
Republican.  She  says  he's  worried  that 


hanging  out  with  Washington's  ho  less^ 
for  a  year  will  turn  his  daughter  int(  |lib-'^ 
eral.  If  Beth  meets  many  more  gu  jlike 
Mike,  it  just  might.  ; 

Diana  thinks  Beth's  annoyance  is  lere-: 
ly  frustrated  attraction.  To  her  friei  jshei'' 
says.  "Omigod,"  and  looks  sympa  itic. 
To  others  she  says.  "I  think  she  like  lam, 
really."  She  does  not  share  her  frien  ilib- 
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eral  social  instincts. 

"If  you've  studied  economics 
makes  sense  to  be  a  Republican."  Sht  tags.'" 
on  her  cigarette.  When  Beth  goes  med 
bathroom,  Diana  confides  conspirati  iiHy. 
"Beth  is  a  little  naive,  but  she  is  ve;  jide-.j 
alistic  in  such  a  good  way.  So  you  jtrry:! 
for  her."  I      j 

This  night,  there  is  no  need  for  f  ;her 
anxiety,  since  when  the  clock  near:  |iid- 
night.  Beth,  Cinderella-like,  has  to  lea\  ^he 
has  to  catch  the  last  Metro  to  the  hot  !sheii 
shares  in  Bethesda,  Maryland,  wit  pur- 
other  nonprofit  interns,  all  sponsoi  j  by 
the  United  Congregation  of  Christ  c:  fch. 

Diana,  who  lives  with  her  parents,  iish- 
ington  psychologists,  in  Annandah  j/ir- ., 
ginia,  feels  no  pressure  to  do  the  sam.Shft;! 
knows  that,  on  the  rare  occasions  ,ieniii 
she  actually  sleeps,  somehow,  some  i  ere 
fate  will  provide  a  bed.  Tonight  sht  ;ids;[)i 
up  at  Liam's  apartment,  which  is  ne|the!,ji 
bar.  By  five  a.m.  it's  time  for  the  driw  jack 
to  her  parents'  house,  to  shower,  cl  jige, 
and  then  head  back  to  the  office.       i 

Friday  morning  she  calls  Beth, 
once  Diana's  bottomless  fuel  tan  j 
run  dry.  After  work  she  needs  to  go 
and  go  to  bed,  something  for  whic  ijier.-j, 
concerned  parents  are  extraordinarily  ^te-ij,| 
ful.  She  tells  Beth  the  interruption  ir  pr 
social  schedule  does  not  matter  mu  (j  as«^ 
networking  nights  are  Tuesday  th  )gh;j| 
Thursday.  Weekends  are  for  house  f  fies,^^, 
and  downtime.  ]     „ 

Was  the  all-nighter  worth  it?  asks  |th,.jj 
worrying  that  if  her  friend  does  n(  jget  .^ 
more  sleep  she  is  headed  for  a  break  ijvn...-|j 

"Omigod,  definitely,"  says  Diana,  i      , 
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n  the  wake  of  the  Clinton  and 
dit  intern  scandals,  you'd 
Washington  men  would  be  w; 
chasing  young  women,  even 
as  charming  and  alluring  as  E 
You'd  be  wrong. 
The  Capitol  buildings  ooze  sexuf 
sion.  The  excitement  begins  once  yoi 
the  security  guards.  The  windowless 
marble  corridors  are  a  labyrinth  in  ' 
you  are  isolated  from  the  outside  v 
A  "bubble"  is  how  Diana  puts  it. 

In  the  corridors  you  can  hear  little : 
heels  tap-tapping  for  miles,  so  prec 
know  when  the  prey  is  coming;  sud 
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;  fflgressman  swings  out  from  his  office, 
!  ised  and  groomed  like  a  James  Bond 

in,  usually  flanked  by  an  assortment  of 

iS,  all  clutching  files  with  the  congres- 

al  logos  firmly  facing  out,  to  remind 
\  you're  in  the  presence  of  power.  The 
;i  jjessman  stops  and  stares  up,  down.  He 
jl  s  his  time. 
;  Hey,"  he  says  in  a  soft  drawl. 

his  happens  again  and  again,  even 
\  he  second  floor  of  the  Rayburn  build- 
Ijvhere  Gary  Condit's  office  is  located, 
f  air  and  a  handful  of  media  outside. 
i  the  office  sits  sepulchral  and  empty, 
f  ccupant  has  long  since  been  moved 
p  secret  location. 

'iana  gets  checked 
)  ilJ  the  time.  "It's  just 
)  III.  They  don't  make 
li  effort  about  hiding 
t.i  he  says.  "They'll  start 
1  conversations  in  el- 
:'  MS  in  the  morning: 
\  \  are  you?  Who  do 
,(  ^\ork  for?  Oh,  you're 
It  around  here.  What  are 
f:  doing  for  lunch?'  It's 
ill  very  bizarre  and  very 
bird." 

iana  Davis  graduated 
in  ine  with  good  grades, 
31  ero  political  experience. 
St.  she  says,  she  thinks  she 
le;  rogged  over  thousands 
of  )plicants  to  a  job  on  the 
H  because  the  first  man  to 
in:  view  her  liked  her  looks. 

'  iS  an  attractive  young  woman,  you  are 
cat'  able  to  manipulate  certain  situations  " 
shays. 

=r  interview— "more  of  a  chat"— was 
at  :  office  of  an  East  Coast  Republican 
re],  sentative.  She  says  the  chief  of  staff 
th(  was  bummed  when  he  was  told  there 
coii  be  no  vacancies  for  anyone  out- 
sichis  district,  so  he  referred  Diana  to 
his  lend  Chris  Cox,  Rogers's  chief  of  staff. 
In  ogers's  office  they  were  prepared  to 
nu  an  exception  for  the  fact  that  Diana 
livi!  n  Annandale,  and  not  Michigan.  The 
da:'fter  interviewing  with  Cox  she  had 
thob. 

few  weeks  later,  she  says,  the  man 
wh  first  interviewed  her  tried  to  kiss  her 
afti  driving  her  to  her  car  from  the  Cap- 
italrrille,  another  congressional  hangout. 
Diu's  small  face  crinkles  as  she  remem- 
bwt.  "I  got  a  little  bit  tipsy  and  basically 
spi  d  my  heart  out  to  him  . . .  just  be- 
cai  he  looks  hke  a  teddy  bear,  just  totally 
hai  ess . . .  plus  he's  35.  Did  I  ever  think? 
No,  .  I  don't  know,  it's  too  close  to  my 
dac  age.  I  was  in  absolute  shock." 
1  spite  her  joke  CONTINUED  ON  page  319 
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PARTY  LINES 

Above  and  left,  Mike  Doyle 
(D-Pa.),  Beth,  Robert 
Brady  (D-Pa.), 
and  Diana,  and, 
helun;  John  B.  Larson 
(D-Conn.),  John  Baldacci 
(D-Maine),  Caroline, 
and  Bill  Pascrell  Jr. 
(D-N.J.).  all  unwinding 
at  the  Capital 
Grille,  Thursday. 
September  13. 


"The  trick  here  is  keeping 

it  friendly  without 

encouraging  the  overstepping 

of  any  boundaries " 
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Emily  Post  was  born  into  New  York's  gilded  elite, 

but  in  1922  the  lovely  former  debutante  wrote  one  of  the  20th  century's  most 

democratic  books,  Etiquette:  In  Society,  in  Business,  in  Politics  and  at  Home,  making  thf  | 

unspoken  rules  of  society  available  to  every  American  who  wanted  them.  And  though 

Post's  life,  as  LAURA  JACOBS  discovers,  was  anything  but  neat  and  tidy,  it  was 

governed  by  the  humor,  intelligence,  and  kindness  that  turned  her  guide  into  an  instant 

best-seller,  and  her  name  into  a  synonym  for  good  manners 
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POLITE  SOCIETY 

Emily  Price  Post  on  her 
honeymoon  in  Paris,  1892.  Opposite, 
clockwise  from  left:  a  rare  photograph 
of  Post's  husband,  Edwin,  in 
Tuxedo  Park,  circa  1894;  a  page  from 
one  of  Post's  meticulous  scrapbooks 
charts  Etiquette's  position  on  the 
best-seller  list,  1923;  Post  dictates 
her  advice  column  to  her 
secretary,  late  1940s. 
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'  V  A  newspaper  noted^ 
Three  great  factors  m 
American  civilizationparcel post, 
Saturday  Evening^  To^     4 
Emily  Post ''       \l 
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n  1921  the  writer  Edith  Wharton  pubHshed  a 
()■  called  77ze  /ige  of  Innocence.  It  was  set  in  the  highest, 
11  liest  circle  of  New  York  society  in  the  late  1800s,  a  time 
Hi  n  as  the  Gilded  Age.  Here  was  Society  with  a  capital  S,  a 
c  1  of  Astors  and  Van  Rensselaers,  calling  cards  on  silver 
a  ancestral  portraits  on  drawing-room  walls.  Wharton's  book 
a  in  elegy  to  a  lost  era  of  rectitude  and  reticence,  unwritten 
j1  and  unspoken  understandings.  The  people  of  this  world, 
/ilon  wrote,  "lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  faint  implications 
n^iale  delicacies."  And  when  they  spoke,  they  spoke  as  one. 
vear  later,  in  1922,  as  if  to  smack  closed  the  coffin  on 
•'1  ton's  rose-colored  era,  Sinclair  Lewis  brought  out  Babbitt. 
1  1,  he  dedicated  his  novel,  the  story  of  a  real-estate  sales- 
la  n  a  boomtown  called  Zenith,  to  Edith  Wharton.  When  the 
0^  begins,  George  F.  Babbitt  is  hung  over,  and  his  first  spo- 
!i|!/ord  is  "Damn!"  Behold  the  climbing  Everyman  of  post- 
ajimerica.  The  name  Babbitt  soon  symbolized  the  melting-pot, 
ejiarket  Babel  our  country  had  become,  a  rising  clamor  of 
>nicting  voices. 

iother  book  was  published  in  1922.  This  one,  however,  W3s 
old  between  Edith  Wharton's  Gilded  Age  and  Sinclair 
H's  Jazz  Age.  Looking  both  backward  and  forward,  it  -■'•ok 
ot  y's  unwritten  rules  (not  to  mention  those  faint  implications 
^CaJe  delicacies)  and  wrote  them  down  in  black  in  hite  "o 
'a':nyone— new  marrieds  in  the  boonies,  n:'-.!'  "  -'i]- 


lionaires,  even  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E  Babbitt— could  know  the 
rules,  too.  And  it  wasn't  a  silver  spoon  talking,  but  a  voice  of 
sterling  character,  wit,  and  wisdom.  One  of  the  20th  century's 
great  acts  of  democracy,  619  pages  carried  forth  on  a  deeply 
ethical  undercurrent,  this  $4  book  was  a  masterpiece  in  its  own 
right— a  how-to  and  a  self-help  and  an  Old  Testament  and  a 
constitution,  with  here  and  there  dashes  of  satire.  It  would  go 
on  to  10  revisions  and  89  printings  in  the  author's  lifetime,  nev- 
er selling  fewer  than  30,000  copies  a  year.  The  book  was  titled 
Etiquette:  In  Society,  in  Business,  in  Politics  and  at  Home.  But  it 
swept  America  as  "Emily  Post." 

he  was  bom  Emily  Price  in  Baltimore  in  1873,  a  10- 
times  great-granddaughter  of  John  Alden,  one  of  the 
Mayflower  Pilgrim  fathers  of  1620.  Emily's  mother 
was  Josephine  Lee,  daughter  of  a  coal  baron  from 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania.  Josephine  was  sent  to 
Baltimore  for  finishing  school,  and  while  not  the 
prettiest  girl  in  her  class,  she  was  shrewd  and  knew  exactly  what 
she  wanted.  When  Josephine  met  young  Bruce  Price,  an  up-and- 
coming  architect  with  aristocratic  good  looks,  a  good  background, 
but  no  money  beyond  a  modest  salary,  she  determined  to  have 
him.  His  talent,  her  drive— they  were  on  their  way. 

Bruce  Price's  career  carried  the  family  to  New  York  City,  where 
he  was  soon  one  of  the  golden  boys  of  Iate-l9th-century  archi- 
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lecture.  "He  is  thought  of  as  one  of  the  artistic  architects,"  says 
Christopher  Gray,  who  writes  about  the  history  of  New  York 
City  for  The  New  York  Times.  "If  you  had  to  compare  him  either 
to  McKim  or  Stanford  White,  you'd  say  Stanford  White,  more  of 
a  designy  type  with  great  artistic  flair "  Price  won  plum  assign- 
ments, one  of  his  biggest  coming  in  1885  when  Pierre  Lorillard  III 
asked  him  to  design  Tuxedo  Park,  a  6,000-acre  private  sporting 
community  about  30  miles  north  of  Manhattan  in  Orange  Coun- 
ty. Tuxedo,  as  members  called  it.  took  its  place  alongside  Bar 
Harbor,  Maine,  and  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  as  a  posh  play- 
ground for  the  rich.  Of  the  three.  Tuxedo  was  the  most  incon- 
spicuous in  its  luxury,  correct  yet  rustic.  Price  was  given  four 
"cottages"  at  the  club,  and  the  family,  having  previously  sum- 
mered in  Bar  Harbor,  switched  allegiance  to  Tuxedo. 


T  mily  was  an  only  child  and  a  daddy's  girl,  dot- 
ed on  bv  her  father  and  devoted  to  him  in  re- 


m  J  turn.  When  his  American  Surety  Building  was 
m  '       going  up  at  Broadway  and  Pine— "a  sophisti- 

M  .     cated  skyscraper,"  remarks  Gray— Emily  would 

*  -*      visit  the  Wall  Street  site  with  her  father,  taking 

in  every  word  he  had  to  say  about  scale,  proportion,  and  the 
classical  line.  "The  rules  are  all  there,"  he  told  her.  "Living  is 
building.  If  you  know  the  laws  and  respect  them,  you  can't  help 
building  well."  In  later  life  she  would  refer  to  the  American 
Surety  Building  with  pride,  explaining  that  it  contained  con- 
struction innovations  that  led  to  ever  higher  skyscrapers.  More 
important  historically  was  its  aesthetic  advance.  Price  designed 
it  in  the  round,  with  a  finished  fa(;ade  on  all  four  sides  so  that 
no  blank  walls  would  blight  the  view.  Just  as  Tuxedo  Park  sug- 
gested a  way  of  life— the  comfort  of  shared  values— the  American 
Surety  Building  was  a  monument  to  a  way  of  being:  upstanding 
on  the  inside,  and,  on  the  outside,  gracious  to  all  no  matter 
what  their  angle. 

Coming  of  age  in  the  Prices'  red-brick  town  house  at  12  West 
10th  Street,  Emily  absorbed  the  clockwork  decorum  of  her  day, 
the  rituals  of  social  expectation,  all  the  while  encouraged  by  her 
father  to  study  art,  history,  literature.  For  Emily,  who  could  her- 
self have  been  the  ingenue  in  a  novel  by  Edith  Wharton,  it  was 
indeed  a  life  of  surety.  First,  she  was  a  beauty,  tall  and  straight, 
her  complexion  famously  alabaster,  her  delphinium-blue  eyes  of- 
ten remarked  upon.  Second,  she  was  self-possessed.  In  her  debu- 
tante year  of  1890.  she  was  named  by  Ward  McAllister,  gadfly 
arbiter  of  Society,  who  coined  the  term  "Four  Hundred"  (the 
number  of  Society's  chosen  who  could  fit  into  Mrs.  Astor's  ball- 
room), as  one  of  the  10  ladies  in  New  \brk  who  could  graceful- 
ly cross  a  ballroom  floor  alone.  Third,  she  was  quick  and  clever. 
And  yet,  in  Emily's  set,  too  much  cleverness  was  cause  for  con- 
cern. As  with  entertainer  Ruth  Draper  and  actress  (then  decora- 
tor) Elsie  de  Wolfe,  it  could  lead  a  woman  into  ego,  exliibitionism, 
i.e..  into  the  arts  or  onto— gasp!— the  stage.  When  Emily  made  a 
sensation  in  a  Tuxedo  Park  amateur  theatrical,  she  was  forbid- 
den to  act  again.  Emily's  destiny  what  she  and  her  finishing- 
school  friends  were  groomed  tor  from  birth -was  marriage  to 
a  man  of  her  own  class  or  higher,  to  be  followed  by  children,  pre- 
ferably sons.  Emily  began  to  fulfill  this  destiny  on  June  1.  1892. 
She  married  Edwin  Main  Post  of  the  Long  Island  Posts,  manu- 
facturers of  railway  equipment. 

It  was  a  brilliant  match— Emily,  the  season's  most  radiant  debu- 
tante; Edwin,  the  handsomest  of  bachelors  and  moving  success- 
fully into  finance.  The  courtship  commenced  with  their  first  polka. 


a  giddy  beginning  for  two  who  loved  to  dance.  They  felt  mad 
each  other.  And  in  many  ways  the  Society  marriage  of  that 
was  a  kind  of  dance,  a  formal  round  in  which  you  did  not  jar 
partner  or  step  on  toes.  While  her  husband  rose  on  Wall  Sti 
Mrs.  Edwin  Post  mastered  her  role,  teaching  herself  to 
perfect  wife  and  hostess,  and  giving  birth  to  two  sons,  Ed 
junior  and  Bruce.  She  was  also  learning  something 
else:  her  husband  was  not  like  her  father. 

Leafing  through  the  Post-family 
scrapbook  from  the   1890s,  one 
finds  Emily  in  Victorian  skirts,  tight- 
ly corseted.  Her  boys  are  in  curls  and 
dresses  until  the  age  of  two  (the  age  of 
pants!),  and  poor  Edwin  junior  must 
wear  a  cap,  according  to  Emily's  caption, 
"to  flatten  ears."  The  summers  are  pas- 
toral. Emily  in  white  linen  framed  by  lawn 
and  leaves,  her  hair  up,  her  postiire  casting  a 
glance  of  protection  over  her  sons.  Winters  are 
silver,  the  Christmas  tree  great  with  mercury- 
glass  gariands  and  balls,  the  toys  underneath  a 
fantasy  of  plenty.  But  absence  is  unmistakable. 
It  is  more  than  halfway  through  the  scrapbook 
before  the  man  who  is  Emily's  husband  appears, 
the  man  with  membership  in  35  clubs,  who  drove 
a  red  Pierce  Arrow  trimmed  in  brass  and  was  one 
of  America's  10  best  bridge  players.  In  the  whole  of 
Emily's  scrapbook  there  is  not  one  photograph  of  the 
couple  together,  and  there  are  only  two  of  Edwin  Post- 
slim,  dark-eyed,  distant— and  these  two  were  taken  within  minv 
of  each  other.  In  one  photo  a  cigar  hangs  nonchalantly  betw 
two  fingers;  in  the  other,  no  cigar. 

Well,  Emily  loved  books;  Edwin  loved  sailing,  sports.  She 
happiest  at  home;  he  preferred  parties,  friends.  She  was  ide| 
tic;  he  was  hedonistic. 

"Since  she  could  not  share  Edwin's  enthusiasm  for  physical 
joyments.  and  he  would,  or  could,  not  share  her  interests  wl 
were  chiefly  mental."  writes  Edwin  Post  Jr.  in  Truly  Emily  I  \ 
a  biography  of  his  mother,  "there  was  nothing  but  for  eacl 
go  his  own  way  without  interfering  with  the  other's  pleasures. j.. 
Their  private  disappointments  or  failures  to  each  other  wer  If 
no  importance  to  Society." 

Nor  were  such  disappointments  discussed.  In  the  sum  .'" 
of  1902.  Emily  was  persuaded  to  go  abroad  to  visit  friend  ' 
their  European  estates.  The  boys  would  spend  time  on  a  farr  i 
France,  and  Edwin  could  yacht  the  Eastern  Seaboard  to  a 
heart's  content.  Emily,  freed  from  the  old  routine,  began  a  ' 
one.  Waking  early,  around  six,  she  would  sit  up  in  bed  and  v  |; 
letters— fresh,  funny  letters  reporting  the  romantic  intrigues.  ' 
human  comedy,  within  these  landed  households  ("A  man  '  > 
marries  for  money  earns  it!  Every  penny!").  Ten  years  into  the  i  - 
riage,  it  was  not  her  husband  to  whom  she  sent  these  letters  t 
her  father.  Emily  was  29  and  still  clever.  But  now  a  different 
tiny  was  asking  her  to  dance. 

It  began  later  that  year,  when  writer  and  family  friend  Fr 
Smith  was  visiting,  and  Josephine  praised  Emily's  letters  fi 
Europe,  saying.  "They  made  me  laugh."  Smith  asked  to  read  th  <. 
and  10  days  later  Emily  was  invited  to  lunch  with  both  Sr  J 
and  George  Barr  Baker,  the  editor  of  Ainslee's  magazine,  on 
the  most  popular  periodicals  in  the  nation.  Baker  felt  the  lei  ' 
could  be  recast  to  tell  a  story-a  light  romance— which  couk 
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at  home,  (fa 
50s.  Insets:  heknv, 
icr  radio  show,  circa  1932;  kft, 
her  treasured  scrapbooks,  containing 
;3()  Sew  Yorker  profile,  written  by 
1  Huntington  Smith,  on  which  Post 
marginal  notitions  disagreeing    ■ 
ae  writer.  ,  j 
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Emily  Posfs  Etiquette  was  monumental 
a  blueprint  for  a  better  civilization 


i<  ?ed  in  Aimlee's  and  then  published  as  a  book.  Emily  set  to 
u  ;d  on  by  her  father,  who  said,  "You  and  I  are  alike.  We  are 
T  rs.  We  are  only  fully  ourselves  when  we  are  working."  In 
■1;1903,  just  as  Emily  was  finishing  77?^  Flight  of  a  Moth,  a 
«  n  letter  form,  her  father  fell  ill.  That  summer,  mere  months 
b;  Emily's  words  were  in  print,  he  died. 


I 


rhe  French  say  that  the  ideal  condition  for  a 
woman  would  be  to  be  born  a  widow;  and 
that  is  nearly  my  case,  as  I  am  just  now  start- 
ing out  upon  what  I  feel  to  be  a  new  life."  Emily 
i  gives  this  line  to  Grace,  the  widowed  hcrrl- 

■-  of  The  Flight  of  a  Moth,  but  it  certa"  ' 

ct Emily's  own  emotional  terrain  at  that  time.  Wo  tv 
a.hce  about  wifedom,  her  feeling  of  being  alone  within  her 
iTige  (she  was  known  to  call  herself  a  "yacht-vvi'  .J 

+:)S  even  a  wish  to  be  a  genuine  widow.  .'\r: 

C/BER     2001 


"new  life"  she  is  starting  out  upon— her  life  as  a  writer.  In  soci- 
ety she  was  Mrs.  Edwin  Post,  but  in  print  she  had  become  her 
own  property,  Emily  Post. 

The  Flight  of  a  Moth  was  a  hit,  and  Emily  began  work  on  Purple 
and  Fine  Linen,  another  romance,  set  among  New  York's  gilded 
class,  and  a  book  whose  theme  of  slow-stealing  marital  disillu- 
sion (husband  holding  on  to  his  bachelor  habits,  wife  feeling  like 
a  "doll-wife"  to  be  put  in  a  "show  case")  speaks  of  Emily's  own 
experience:  "Every  now  and  then  she  longed  for  some  one,  not 
r-.ly  to  talk  to,  but  some  one  who  felt  as  she  did— some  one  of 
ler  own  kind."  Of  course,  all  ended  well  in  Emily  Post's  early 
novels,  with  heroines  and  husbands  reaching  new  levels  of  love 
and  understanding.  Already  detectable  is  an  urge  to  instruct,  a 
hope  for  the  way  things  could  and  should  be.  But  Emily  was  not 
one  to  blind  herself  to  the  way  things  were.  In  1905,  when  Purple 
and  Fine  Linen  was  published,  her  age  of  innocence  ended. 
Just  as  "Emily  Post"  was  becoming  a  (ontinuld  on  page  316 
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SELMA   BLAIR:   JUNE 


Photographed  by  Peter  Lindbergh 
for  the  2002  Pirelli  Calendar 

at  Paramount  Studios  in 
Los  Angeles  on  May  21,  2001. 
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up  calendars  have  been  a 

in  garages  and  filling  stations  since  the 

'40s,.  but  only  the  high-end  series  produced  by 

ilicn  tire-maker  Pirelli  has  survived  to  be- 

^me  a  must-have  for  royals,  art  collectors,  and 

irease  monkeys  alike.  The  Pirelli  Calendar  be- 

Ki  in  1 964  OS  hipster  cheesecake,  featuring 

pguid  models  in  designer  swimwear.  Exposed 

pples  first  surfaced  in  the  early  70s  and  re- 

ained  de  rigueur  until  nev/  management  killed 

le  kinky  corporate  gift  a  fev/  years  later.  It  re- 

luriched  in  1984  with  a  series  of  questionable 

rnts  before  arriving  at  a  nev/  plateau  a 
-  later  with  Herb  Ritts's  lush  portraits  of 
nude  supermodels  at  the  beach.  Since  then 
Pirelli  has  stuck  strictly  to  the  top  tier:  Richard 
■Avedon,  Bruce  Weber,  Annie  Leibovitz,  Mario 
Testino,  and  this  year,  for  the  second  time,  Pe- 
ter Lindbergh,  who  photographed  12  up-and- 
epming  actresses  (and  one  presidential  niece, 
■;  cover  girl  Lauren  Bush)  on  the  "New  York  Street" 
soundstage  at  Hollywood's  Paramount  Studios. 
"It  felt  like  a  film  set,  not  a  photo  shoot,"  says 
Selmo  Blair,  Miss  June.  "Peter  actually  hod 
rain  come  down  on  me.  It  was  that  three- 
dimensional."  Erika  Christensen  (January),  James 
King  (April),  Mena  Suvari  (November),  a/j.d 
Julia  Stiles  (December),  wearing  sexy  but  taste- 
M  Armani  outfits,  also  braved  the  artificial  ele- 
ments. Lindbergh,  whose  January  1 990  cover  of 
•British  Vogue  gave  birth  to  the  supermodel  era, 
says  of  this  year's  bright  young  things,  "It  was  so 
exciting  to  feel  that  newness  and  their  motivation. 
Five  years  later  they're  pissed  because  the  limou- 
'^  le-is  not  the  righi  one."       -michael  hogan 
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When  Count  Luchino  Visconti 

di  Modrone  descended  on 

Sicily  in  1962  to  film  his 

ravishing  three-hour  adaptation 

of  Giuseppe  di  Lampedusa's 

novel  The  Leopard,  he  was  armed 

with  a  $5  million  budget 

from  Twentieth  Century  Fox, 

and  the  talents  of 

Burt  Lancaster,  Alain  Delon, 

and  Claudia  Cardinale. 

As  that  lush  vision  re-enters 

the  cultural  bloodstream, 

BRUCE  WEBER  presents  a 

photographic  homage 

to  Visconti,  with  Monica  Bellucci, 

Raoul  Bova,  Gabriel  Garko, 

Enrico  Lo  Verso,  and 

Ana  Gaterona  Morariu 

leading  the  cast. 

AMY  FME  COLLINS  explores 

the  passionate  epic  of  the 

Italian  director's  life 
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TALE  OF  THELEOR4RD 

A  houseboy  stands  beneath  a  rococo 

dome  of  the  Palazzo  Gangi  in    " 
Palermo,  Sicily,  where  the"  famous 
45-niinute  ballroom  scene  of  77jt'  Leopard  , , , 
^vas  shot  in  1962.  Opposite,  LucMni'^ 
Viscooti.in-H'ah'.latc  1960s. 


Viscontiwas  ; 
at  heart  a  ;{ 
3rogressive  \ 
and  a  il 


lumanist. 


T 

^M        n  recent  years  cultural  mood  shifts  seem  to  be  accom- 

^1        panied  by  revivals  of  movies  by  Luchino  Visconti. 

^1  About  a  decade  ago.  at  the  height  of  the  aids  scare, 
^_^L_  Death  in  Venice  ( 1971 )- the  Italian  director's  elegiac 
adaptation  of  Thomas  Mann's  tale  of  a  middle-aged  man's  ho- 
mosexual awakening  and  subsequent  collapse  from  plague— was 
generating  video  rentals  and  inspiring  fashion  shoots.  Right  now, 
attention  is  turning  to  Tlje  Leopard  (\963).  Visconti's  lush,  raptur- 
ous evocation  of  Giuseppe  di  Lampedusa's  1958  novel,  which 
chronicles  the  deterioration  of  the  Sicilian  aristocracy  during  the 
chaotic  19th-century  Italian  Risorgimento.  Like  Visconti's  torpid, 
insular  Palermo  nobility,  we  too  are  bearing  witness  to  confusing 
events  which  could  be  precipitating  the  end  of  a  historical  cycle. 

Adding  to  the  mystique  of  The  Leopard  and  its  galvanic  cre- 
ator is  the  fact  that  the  nearly  three-hour  epic  doesn't  exist,  at 
least  not  legally,  on  videotape.  But  the  cult  of  Count  Luchino 
Visconti  di  Modrone  (who  died  in  1976)  is  based  not  just  on  the 
work  that  can  be  seen  but  also  on  the  projects  that  never  mate- 
rialized—/?ewew6rartce  of  Things  Past,  for  instance.  There  are 
vanished  stage  productionsv  too— plays  from  the  40s  and  50s 
by  Arthur  Miller  and  Tennessee  Williams,  whom  he  introduced 
to  Italian  audiences.  And  even  more  prized  are  the  ephemeral 
operas  with  Maria  Callas— L^^/  Vestale  (1954).  La  Sonnamhula 
( 1955)— who  credited  Visconti.  briefly  her  lover  as  well  as  her 
mentor,  with  teaching  her  to  act.  Like  many  insecure  stars.  Callas 
(he  called  her  "a  mon.strous  phenomenon  . . .  almost  a  sickness") 
flourished  under  the  charismatic  director's  tyranny.  "Shut  up, 
cunt!"  he  would  shout  at  her  if  she  dared  ask  a  question.  "Sing— 
which  is  the  only  thing  you  are  able  to  do." 

Both  his  supercilious  despotism— Itahan  leading  lady 
Clara  Calamai  called  him  "a  medieval  lord  with  a 
whip"— and  his  perfect  mastery  of  theatrical,  musi- 
cal, and  decorative  effects  came  to  Visconti  almost 
as  a  birthright.  Claiming  descent  from  a  Renais- 
sance Duke  of  Milan,  the  Visconti  clan,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  Luchino's  1906  arrival,  were  social,  industrial,  and  cul- 
tural beacons  of  their  city.  Luchino's  grandfather  helped  finance 
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LEOPARD  COLONY 

Clockwise  from  ahore: 

contemporary  actor 

Raoul  Bova''s  head  bandage 

evokes  the  wounded 

Tancredi's  in  The  Leopuvd; 

Visconti  adjusts  Claudia 

Cardinale's  gesture  for  the 

pivotal  dinner  scene; 

costume  designer  Piero 

Tosi's  studio,  with  Visconti 

memorabilia;  Monica 

Bellucci  at  the  Palazzo 

Gangi;  Piero  Tosi  at  work; 

Alain  Delon  and  Cardinale; 

Burt  Lancaster  as  Salina. 
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I    LEOPARD  SPOTS 

,      From  ahoYc:  in  The 

mil's  famous  ballroom 

scene,  Alain  Delon 

ind  Claudia  Cardinale 

,  ak  lo  Burt  Lancaster; 

Visconti  shot  by 

his  lover  Horst  at  the 

,  photographer's  house 

<i  llaniniamct,  Tunisia, 

j  1935;  Palermo 

Imalivc  habrizio  Lanza 

lomasi  (grandson 

of  Leopunl  author 

iippe  di  Lampedusa). 
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I-.i  Scala— an  extravagance  which  allowed  him  to  indulge  his 
predilection  for  cross-dressing  as  a  ballerina  and  dancing  with 
the  opera  house's  corps  de  ballet.  In  the  private  theater  of  the 
Palazzo  Visconti,  Luchino's  parents,  Giuseppe  and  Carla,  put  on 
plays,  often  written  by  one  and  starring  the  other.  The  Palazzo 
Visconti's  teatrino.  however,  was  not  quite  grand  enough  to  con- 
tain Giuseppe's  expansive,  flamboyant  vision.  In  a  sustained  act 
of  omnipotence  that  could  not  have  failed  to  impress  his  son, 
he  transformed  one  of  the  family's  country  seats,  Grazzano,  into 
a  real-life  stage  set.  Rounding  up  peasants  from  the  land  around 
Piacenza,  he  installed  them  in  a  picturesque  medieval-revival  ham- 
let of  his  own  creation,  put  them  to  work  as  ironmongers  and  em- 
broiderers in  shops  of  his  own  invention,  and  dressed  them  up 
in  folkloric  costumes  of  his  own  design. 

At  home  in  Grazzano,  Milan,  or  Cernobbio,  where  his  moth- 
er—greatly admired  for  her  musical  gifts  and  formidable  chic- 
owned  a  lakeside  villa,  Luchino  regularly  encountered  such  lu- 
minaries as  conductor  Arturo  Toscanini,  composer  Giacomo  Puc- 
cini, and  novelist  Gabriele  D'Annunzio.  (Though  he  impregnated 
his  wife  with  seven  children,  Luchino's  dashing  father  had  lovers  of 
both  sexes— most  notably,  the  Queen  of  Italy.)  Under  his  mother's 
strict  supervision,  Luchino  mastered  the  cello  and.  after  attending 
a  cavalry  academy,  dedicated  himself  to  breeding  and  racing  thor- 
oughbreds. "For  eight  years  I  was  totally  absorbed  in  horses,"  he 
said.  "It  was  my  great  passion  and  I  thought  of  nothing  else." 

By  the  30s,  his  stables  began  to  bore  him  and,  in  search  of  a 
new  vocation,  he  gravitated  to  France.  "When  I  was  in  Paris," 
he  recalled,  "I  was  a  kind  of  imbecile."  At  one  point  the  proud 
count  even  set  himself  up  as  a  designer  of  chintz  fabric.  Eventual- 
ly, intoxicated  by  friendships  with  some  of  Paris's  most  notorious 
sacred  monsters— Jean  Cocteau,  Princess  Natalie  Paley,  Christian 
Berard,  and  Coco  Chanel,  with  whom  he  had  an  affair— Visconti, 
at  age  30,  underwent  a  trifold  conversion.  Smitten  at  first  sight 
with  the  virile  Teutonic  photographer  Horst,  whom  he  met  at 
the  home  of  art  patron  Marie-Laure  de  Noailles,  Visconti  broke 
off  his  engagement  to  a  titled  Austrian.  Then  Chanel  presented 
her  Italian  protege  to  filmmaker  Jean  Renoir,  who  immediately 
hired  him  as  an  unpaid  third  assistant  director  (Henri  Cartier- 
Bresson  was  the  second  assistant).  And,  stimulated  by  the  ideas 
of  his  new  cinematic  colleagues,  who  supported  the  Popular 
Front,  Visconti,  previously  a  Fascist,  switched  to  Communism. 


-^ 


-m 


During  the  war  Visconti  stayed  in  Rome,  in  the 
palace  on  the  Via  Salaria  that  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father.  He  sold  some  family  jewels  to 
bankroll  his  first  movie,  Ossessione  (1942),  a  sub- 
versive reworking  of  James  M.  Cain's  77;e  Postman 
Ahvays  Rings  Twice.  And  simultaneously,  Viscon- 
ti allowed  his  stately  palazzo  to  be  used  as  a  clandestine  head- 
quarters for  members  of  the  Communist  Resistance  (one  worked 
incognito  as  his  gardener).  In  April  1944,  on  the  day  the  count  was 
to  participate  in  an  armed  action  against  the  German  occupiers, 
he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  squalid  Pensione  Jaccarino 
prison,  where  for  12  days  he  was  locked  in  a  fetid,  three-foot- 
square  latrine  used  by  his  persecutors.  But  after  the  liberation  of 
Rome,  Visconti  got  his  revenge.  Called  upon  to  contribute  to  the 
documentary  Days  of  Glory  (1945),  he  filmed  the  execution  by 
firing  squad  of  Pictro  Koch,  head  of  the  Jaccarino  jail. 

For  the  rest  of  his  life,  Visconti  was  ridiculed  for  "voting  left 
and  living  n^hV'-Vogite,  for  example,  noted  dryly  that  at  his  Ro- 
man house  the  count  kept  five  cars  and  four  butlers.  "He  ate  ofi" 
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In  The  Leopard,      I 
Visconti  lifted  imagery  not  c|j 
Tom  Lampedusas    t 
sensual,  contemplative  noM . 
3ut  also  from  his 
vivid  memories  of  his  ' 
childhood. 
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LEOPARD  CUBS 

Opposite,  at  the  Palaz/o 

Gangi,  actor  Gabriel  Garko 

lounges  in  a  costume 

worn  by  Alain  Delon 

in  The  Leopard.  Above, 

Gioacchino  Lanza 

Tomasi— the  adopted  son 

of  novelist  Lampcdusa- 

with  his  six-year-old  son, 

Giuseppe,  in  Palermo, 

July  1,  2001. 


gold  plates,"  sneered  Salvador  Dali,  who  made  sets  and  costumes 
for  Visconti's  1948  As  You  Like  It.  "He  was  a  Communist  who 
only  liked  luxury."  But  the  seditious  content  of  Visconti's  plays  and 
films  posed  a  real  enough  threat  to  Italy's  postwar  right-wing  es- 
tabhshment,  which  disparaged  the  count  as  "the  director  of  the 
soiled  beds."  La  Terra  Trema  (1948,  adapted  from  a  novel  by 
Giuseppe  Verga)  and  Rocco  and  His  Brothers  (I960),  both  of 
which  portray  the  plight  of  the  lower  classes,  were  routinely  boy- 
cotted, denounced,  or  censored.  And,  Visconti  biographer  Gaia 
Servadio  reports,  in  1953  the  Christian  Democratic  Ministry  of  the 
Arts  bribed  the  Venice  Film  Festival's  jury  to  stop  Senso,  which 
maligned  the  Italian  military,  from  winning  an  award.  Visconti 
could  not  understand  why  anyone  expected  him  to  prove  himself 
by  wearing  sackcloth.  "If  you  are  a  man,  you  must  have  an  opin- 
ion," he  reasoned.  "You  must  have  a  belief  ...  Art  must  be  useful." 

In  the  1960s— maybe  as  a  result  of  psychoanalytic  sessions 
in  Paris  with  Jacques  Lacan— Visconti's  films  began 
to  take  a  more  inward,  private  turn,  often  exploring  the 
theme  of  the  tortured  family.  "All  our  way  of  being,  of 
living,  derives  from  ...  the  happiness  or  unhappiness  of 
our  childhood.  So  the  family  represents  a  kind  of  fate, 
of  destiny,"  Visconti  reflected.  "I  try  to  explam,  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  family,  the  parallel"  of  public  events. 

And  so  in  The  Leopard,  the  director  lifted  imagery  not  only 
from  Lampedusa's  sensual,  contemplative  novel,  but  also  from 
his  vivid  memories  of  his  childhood— his  mother  swathed  in  ethe- 
real silken  veils,  elaborate  picnics  unpacked  during  the  Visconti 
family's  seasonal  migrations  to  the  countryside,  stultifying  ser- 
vices in  private  chapels.  Fortified  with  a  budget  of  $5  million 
from  Twentieth  Century  Fox,  the  imperious  director  descended 
on  Sicily,  commanding  an  army  nearly  as  vast  as  the  one  with 
which  Garibaldi  had  invaded  the  island  a  century  earlier.  Filhng 
out  the  ranks  were  150  builders;  120  makeup  men,  hairdressers, 
and  seamstresses;  20  electricians;  15  florists;  and  10  cooks.  Scores 
of  natives  were  recruited  to  impersonate  soldiers,  and  Palermo 
patricians  were  conscripted  to  masquerade  as  their  own  ancestors. 
The  jeweler  Fulco  di  Verdura— Visconti's  friend  from  his  Chanel 
days,  and  a  cousin  of  Lampedusa's— advised  him  on  Sicilian  eti- 
quette and  servants'  liveries,  as  well  as  on  the  regional  aristocra- 
cy's manner  of  dancing  the  quadrille.  To  give  Visconti's  authentic 
locations  even  more  verisimilitude,  Verdura  scoured  his  ducal 
storerooms  for  furniture,  paintin^gs,  and  bric-a-brac.  Much  like 
his  megalomaniacal  father,  who  had  fashioned  a  feudal  village 
out  of  the  contemporary  landscape,  Visconti  ordered  telephone 
poles  to  be  uprooted,  asphalt  roads  to  be  restored  to  cobblestone, 
and  an  entire  section  of  Palermo  to  be  demoHshed.  Piero  Tosi, 
Visconti's  beleaguered  costume  designer,  had  to  oversee  20  re- 
dyeings  of  his  soldiers'  uniforms  before  the  director  approved  the 
proper  shade  of  Garibaldi  red. 

Burt  Lancaster— who  modeled  his  Prince  of  Salina,  the  title  role, 
on  Visconti  himself— recalled  that  the  count,  in  his  fanatical 
quest  for  accuracy,  spent  two  hours  stuffing  a  mattress  with  his 
own  elegant  fingers.  This  bed,  on  which  the  Prince  was  to  sleep, 
"was  never  even  on  camera,"  Lancaster  said.  "But  Luchino  feh 
its  lumpy  reality  would  help  the  scene.  It  did."  Lancaster,  Vis- 
conti's third  choice  (after  Brando  and  Olivier)  to  play  the  Prince, 
stood  around  for  hours  on  location  while  Alain  Delon  (cast  as 
Tancredi,  the  Prince's  rogue,  opportunisdc  nephew)  reposed  in  a 
Hollywood-style  trailer— an  amenity  arising  from  the  director's  in- 
fatuation with  the  Frenchman.  Still,  Lancaster  extolled  Visconti 
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le  best  director  I've  ever  worked  with  ...  an  actor's  dream." 
'  iquestionably,  The  Leopard's  tour  de  force  is  the  languid,  cli- 
B  ic  45-minute  ballroom  sequence,  which  describes  in  inti- 
a ,  sumptuous  detail  the  party  at  which  Tancredi's  vulgar 
y  ;e,  the  beautiful  Angelica  (Claudia  Cardinale),  makes  her 
i  nee  into  society.  For  this  opulent  spectacle,  Visconti  took 
\  the  vast  mirrored  gallery  of  Palermo's  Palazzo  Gangi— a 
i:  ;le  of  rococo  mise  en  scene,  with  lacy  Venetian  chandeliers 
a  inated  by  a  thousand  candles,  trompe  I'oeil  ceiling  frescoes 
)ud-borne  Olympian  gods,  and  glistening  tiled  floors  de- 
:  g  a  leopard  hunt  in  a  wood.  Bedecked  in  billowy,  gossamer 
i  owns— underpinned  by  the  right  number  of  petticoats— and 
luring  their  fans  nervously  like  swarming  hummingbirds,  pale, 
s^ing  girls  await  their  turn  to  dance.  The  orchestra  plays  a 
dj  waltz,  a  lost  composition  discovered  shortly  before  filming 
1 1.  "A  piece  of  music  may  never  have  been  showcased  more 
Y  ly,"  Pauline  Kael  exulted  in  The  New  Yorker.  Visconti  even 
t  so  far  as  to  equip  the  Palazzo  Gangi  with  a  colossal  refrig- 
l  and  oven  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  banquet  tables'  "cruel, 
1  ;d  delicacies"  (Lampedusa's  words)  were  dished  out  to  the 
•xtras  at  the  gastronomically  correct  temperatures, 
len  it  was  released.  The  Leopard  was  denounced  for  deca- 
:.  "Visconti,"  one  journalist  declared,  "is  not  an  artist  but  an 
larian."  But  of  course  the  ravishing  settings,  costumes,  and  cin- 
"graphy  are  just  what  establish  the  Prince  of  Salina's  intellectu- 
)ral,  and  social  stature,  precisely  what  conjure  up  the 
ble  atmosphere  of  "voluptuous  immobility"— the  con- 
that,  in  Salina's  opinion,  dooms  his  moribund  Sicily, 
n]  telling  stories  of  live  men,"  Visconti  said,  "of  men 
ive  among  the  things,  not  of  the  things  themselves." 

/     isconti  made  seven  more  movies  after 
/      The  Leopard,  two  of  them,  The  Damned 
|,      /       (1969)  and  Ludwig  (1972),  vehicles  for 
11^  /        his  Austrian  lover,  Helmut  Berger.  King 
w  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  fascinated  the  aging 

T  filmmaker  because  the  weak,  Wagner- 

monarch,  incapable  of  inhabiting  the  real  world, 
ted  into  an  idiosyncratic  cosmos  of  his  own  de- 
:.  This  withdrawal  was  analogous  to  Visconti's 
effected  partly  by  circumstance  and  partly  by 
s.  Felled  by  a  stroke  in  1972— smoking  up  to  120 
;ttes  a  day  had  not  helped  his  health— the  direc- 
oved  into  a  tiny  apartment,  and,  surrounded  by 
ious  new  entourage,  he  was  robbed  of  many  of 
issessions,  and  much  of  his  dignity.  Helmut  Berger 
ed  his  invalid  benefactor  mercilessly,  a  form  of 
n  the  older  man  may  have  enjoyed.  An  American  produc- 
jing  to  sign  Berger  for  his  next  movie  visited  the  couple  in 
in  1973.  Pontificating  to  his  guest  about  "how  hard  stars 
)  work  under  the  old  studio  system,"  Visconti  reproached 
;tors  of  Berger's  generation  for  "having  everything  handed 
m."  Berger  retorted,  "You  don't  think  it's  hard  work  hav- 
fuck  you  every  night?" 
conti  rallied  long  enough  to  shoot  one  last  film.  77?^  Inno- 
before  dying  in  March  1976,  at  69.  Like  the  Prince  of 
.,  in  the  end  he  had  become  morbidly  preoccupied  with 
mise  of  the  world  of  his  youth.  Still,  Visconti  was  at  heart 
;ressive  and  a  humanist.  "I  believe  in  life,  that  is  the  cen- 
Dint,"  he  told  an  American  reporter  in  1961.  "I  believe  in 
zed  society.  I  think  it  has  a  chance."  D 
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From  above:  Visconti  strolls  with 
Marcello  Mastroianni  during 
a  late-1960s  Venice  Film  Festival; 
Monica  Bellucci  and  Ana 
Caterona  Morariu  in  Tosi's 
circa-1860  Risorgimento-period 
dresses  for  Tlje  Leopard;  the 
director  snips  a  rose  for  Claudia 
Cardinale,  late  1960s.  Opposite, 
Bellucci  and  Gabriel  Garko 
pose  in  costumes  from  TTie 
Leopard  at  Villa  Boscogrande 
in  Palermo,  June  30,  2001. 
The  uniform's  jacket  was  dyed 
20  times  to  achieve 
the  right  shade  of  Garibaldi  red. 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  :s7  examplc,  most 
soldiers,  if  tiiey  come  under  fire,  immedi- 
ately look  for  cover.  The  Israelis  don't  look 
for  cover.  They  stay  put,  identify  the  source 
of  the  fire,  and  take  it  out." 

In  theory,  Sayeret  Matkal  is  akin  to  such 
outfits  as  Americas  Green  Berets.  U.S. 
Army  Rangers,  or  Delta  Force,  or  the 
British  S.A.S.  However,  since  it  has  never 
known  a  season  of  peace,  and  since  it  has 
been  forced  to  evolve  through  a  bloody 
process  of  trial  and  error,  the  Unit  has 
reached  an  unmatched  level  of  precision.  It 
excels  at  the  military  art  of  "close  work," 
the  volatile  mix  of  espionage  and  pre-emptive 
strikes  that  American  officials  have  been  re- 
luctant to  engage  in— a  reluctance  to  work 
with  sleazy  foreign  agents  and  underworld 
turncoats  that,  in  the  end,  has  been  the 
luxury  of  a  nation  without  formidable  ene- 
mies, a  nation  at  peace.  It  is  a  luxury  that, 
along  with  our  electric  drink  stirrers  and 
mink  hangers,  has  gone  quickly  out  of  style. 
America  must  now  learn  some  of  the 
lessons  perfected  long  ago  by  the  Israelis— 
the  art  of  working  the  gaps,  fighting,  by 
stealth  and  ingenuity,  beyond  the  stately 
rules  of  U.N.  committees. 

The  United  States,  which  all  at  once 
finds  itself  in  this  murky  nowhere,  has  tra- 
ditionally operated,  quite  naturally,  with  a 
big-country  mentality.  For  example,  while 
hunting  a  terrorist.  Rangers  might  establish 
a  perimeter  and  roar  in  with  dozens  of  sol- 
diers descending  by  rope  from  Black  Hawk 
helicopters— a  strategy  that  proved  disas- 
trous in  Somalia.  The  Israeli  commandos 
fight  like  partisans,  in  small  numbers,  often 
in  disguise,  rising,  attacking,  fading  away. 
"On  many  missions,  if  a  single  shot  is  fired, 
we  have  failed,"  says  one  veteran  member 
of  the  Unit.  "A  shot  fired  is  jjust  a  way  of 
telling  the  enemy,  'Here  we  are!  Come  kill 
us!'" 

A  successful  mission  goes  off  in  secre- 
cy, the  enemy  realizing  it  has  been  bested 
only  when  the  battle  is  over.  It  is  a  gam- 
bling style  of  lightning  raids  that  depends 
on  surprise,  planning,  and  skill;  it  is  a 
style  that  has  grown  up  with  the  chal- 
lenges of  terrorism,  an  endless  war  with- 
out borders  or  clear  targets  or  clear  ends; 
and  it  is  a  style  that  now.  and  in  the  com- 
ing decade,  offers  the  best  model  for  the 
American  military.  "Special  ops  is  a  scal- 
pel," says  Major  Andy  Messing,  who  spent 
most  of  his  career  with  the  U.S.  Special 
Forces.  "And  the  scalpel  is  almost  always 
better  than  the  sledgehammer.  If  you  are  a 
kid  killing  ants,  you  want  to  use  the  mag- 
nifying glass.  Well,  the  magnifying  glass  is 
Special  Forces.  The  cruise  missile  is  the 


sledgehammer— it  destroys  the  driveway, 
and  it  doesn't  even  kill  the  ants." 

By  1972,  when  the  Israeli  athletes  were 
killed  at  Munich,  the  Unit  was  emerg- 
ing as  the  force  behind  the  region's  most 
dramatic  headlines.  It  was  there  in  Beirut, 
when,  in  response  to  cross-border  attacks, 
14  Lebanese  planes  were  blown  up  on  the 
runway  at  the  international  airport;  in  Tunis, 
Tunisia,  when  Abu  Jihad,  the  P.L.O.  mil- 
itary leader  responsible  for  the  deaths  of 
dozens  of  Israelis,  was  killed  in  his  home; 
and  in  southern  Lebanon,  when  a  handful 
of  Syrian  officers  were  captured  and  then 
traded  for  Israeli  pilots  being  held  in  Da- 
mascus. One  day,  at  a  meeting  of  his  officers. 
Ehud  Barak,  who  was  then  commanding  the 
Unit,  passed  around  three  photos— grainy 
shots  showing  Arabs  in  their  middle  years. 
Those  at  the  meeting  were  certain  that 
these  men  were  involved  in  the  killings  at 
Munich.  The  Mossad  had  tracked  them  to 
Beirut,  where  two  of  them  were  living  in 
the  same  building;  the  third  was  living  just 
across  the  street.  The  Mossad  had  also  come 
up  with  blueprints  of  each  building,  which 
Barak  spread  out  in  front  of  his  officers. 

Before  a  mission,  the  leaders  of  the  Unit 
suggest  and  debate  dozens  of  strategies;  when 
a  course  is  agreed  upon,  they  go  to  work  on 
logistics,  practicing  on  a  model  of  the  target, 
counting  out  the  steps.  In  planning  opera- 
tions, the  Unit,  which  has  its  own  budget  and 
its  own  runway,  is  given  incredible  freedom, 
needing  only  a  final  go-ahead  from  the  top 
leaders  of  the  country.  In  one  instance,  when 
an  official  questioned  the  effectiveness  of 
Sayeret  Matkal.  members  of  the  Unit  quick- 
ly drew  up  an  operation,  then  kidnapped 
and  held  senior  officers  from  the  general 
staff,  making  their  case  in  a  powerful  way. 

In  the  days  leading  up  to  the  raid  on 
Black  September,  the  commandos  drilled  on 
a  housing  development  in  Tel  Aviv.  In  April 
1973.  the  elite  team,  which,  as  mentioned,  in- 
cluded Ehud  Barak  disguised  as  a  brunette 
and  also  Amiram  Levine,  later  a  deputy 
head  of  the  Mossad,  disguised  as  a  blonde. 
was  taken  by  ship  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
Lebanon.  From  there,  the  commandos 
climbed  into  Zodiacs,  rubber  dinghies  with 
outboard  engines;  they  kicked  the  engines 
into  gear  and  roared  off  toward  the  coast. 
That  night,  a  group  of  Israeli  paratroopers 
were  also  to  destroy  a  weapons  plant  in  the 
coastal  city  of  Tyre  as  another  group  de- 
stroyed the  six-story  headquarters  of  George 
Habash,  the  leader  of  the  Popular  Front 
for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine,  which  pio- 
neered modern  skyjacking.  This  was  to  be 
the  kind  of  multi-front  operation  that  gives 
the  terrorists  a  sense  of  a  war  coming  into 
their  own  home. 

Within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  beach, 
commandos  cut  the  engines,  and  the  elite 


team  was  rowed  to  shore.  Once  the} 
on  land,  three  Mossad  cars  drove 
through  the  city,  and  they  were  drop 
few  blocks  from  the  target.  On  the 
the  commandos,  disguised  as  coi 
walked  right  by  a  Lebanese  polic( 
Barak  and  Levine  stood  guard  while 
teams  went  into  the  buildings.  In  fr 
each  apartment  door,  the  teams  plac 
explosive.  A  signal  was  given,  and 
team  set  off  its  charge.  Muki  Bet 
lanky,  dark-haired  officer  who  led  c 
the  teams,  followed  his  blast  throuj 
doorway.  He  ran  down  the  hall  towa 
bedroom.  He  knew  the  way  from  tht 
prints.  The  bedroom  door  openec 
Betser  recognized  a  face  from  the  j 
graphs.  The  door  slammed,  but  Betse 
his  machine  gun.  He  kicked  open  the 
The  man  inside  was  dead. 

From  upstairs,  Betser  could  hear  t 
a-tat  of  gunfire.  He  ran  outside.  The 
outs  had  been  spotted  by  a  patrol,  i 
could  see  Barak  and  Levine  in  their 
firing  their  Uzis.  Several  Lebanese  S( 
were  killed. 

The  Mossad  showed  up  with  the 
and  the  men  sped  downhill  to  the  1 
They  could  hear  several  blasts  as  thei 
troopers  hit  the  headquarters  of  the  Pi 
Front.  Three  leaders  of  Black  Sept 
were  killed  that  night.  The  next  momii 
Beirut  newspapers  reported  an  attai 
"beautiful  she-devils,  a  blonde  and 
nette,  who  fought  off"  the  police  and  the 
like  dervishes  with  machine  guns." 

In  the  years  since,  with  one  exce 
all  of  those  suspected  of  taking  part 
Munich  massacre  have  been  hunted  ■ 
and  killed.  There  has  never  been  an; 
age  of  these  attacks,  and  the  Israelii" 
never  taken  credit.  They  don't  need  t( 
last  survivor  is  hiding  in  Africa,  spai 
he  can  tell  the  story. 

Israel's  battle  with  terrorism  began 
50s  in  the  form  of  border  raids  lau 
from  Egypt  and  Jordan.  From  the  \ 
ning.  the  Israelis,  conditioned  by  the 
of  the  Holocaust,  in  which,  in  the  p( 
imagination,  the  Jews  had  reacted  pa, 
in  the  face  of  annihilation,  vowed  to  re 
against  any  attack.  Instead  of  merely  d 
ing  themselves,  the  Israelis  would  1; 
counterstrikes,  deep  thrusts  into  enem; 
tory.  The  Israelis  had  realized  that  if 
rorist  is  determined  to  attack  the  co 
especially  if  he  is  willing  to  lose  his  ov 
beyond  a  certain  point  there  is  little  th 
be  done.  The  army  must  instead  respi 
a  way  that  influences  the  terrorist's  bel 
that  makes  his  crimes  costly,  so  cos 
fact,  that  the  price  outweighs  the  rei 
"Israelis  understand  this  situation 
than  we  do,"  said  Major  General  Bo 
terson,  who  until  1989  was  a  comm 
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ne  United  States  Air  Force  Special  Op- 
ens Command  and  who  has  gone  on 
euvers  with  the  Israeli  commandos. 
lericans  are  poker  players.  If  we  don't 
ti  the  hand,  we  just  fold.  The  Israelis  know 
thgame  is  chess— if  they  can't  beat  it,  at 
le  they  can  control  it." 

lom  its  beginning,  a  big  part  of  the  Zi- 
0  t  project  was  self-defense— for  the  first 
li'  in  thousands  of  years,  Jews  would  fight 
II  cir  own  armies.  It  all  started  with  the 
H  inah,  an  underground  force  which  pro- 
tft  d  settlements  in  the  Galilee.  Within  the 
Hanah  was  the  Palmach,  an  elite  force 
t  M  this  day  serves  as  a  model  for  Israeh 
51.  CIS.  Poorly  supplied  and  outnumbered, 
tj-!  Palmach,  which  consisted  largely  of 
v^mary  Jews  from  Poland  and  Russia, 
d(  loped  a  style  that  depended  on  speed 
ai  mobility,  on  outthinking  the  enemy. 
Oi  of  its  leaders  was  Yitzhak  Rabin,  the 
ftfe  prime  minister,  who,  in  the  mid-40s, 
kj  he  famous  raid  on  Atlit,  a  British  in- 
tement  camp  where  hundreds  of  Jewish 
Kiiees  were  being  held. 

fter  Israel  won  its  independence  in 
\% ,  this  guerrilla  tradition  was  carried  on, 
m;  notably  by  Unit  101,  a  famed  outfit, 
thiiere  mention  of  which,  like  Teddy  Roo- 
selt's  Rough  Riders,  evokes  a  freewheeling 
pa  The  101  was  led  by  a  young  officer 
na  ;d  Ariel  Sharon,  now  the  prime  minis- 
tei:,ut  then  just  a  cannonball  of  a  kid  who 
5ti;d  his  men  into  fierce  loyalty.  For  the 
lOjithe  Sinai  Desert,  with  its  tremendous 
va  icies  and  hard  skies,  was  like  tne  sea. 
Tl  crossed  it  again  and  again.  In  retalia- 
ticfor  a  terrorist  attack,  the  101  blew  up 
mii  than  40  houses  in  Jordan,  killing  69 
p^ile  who  Sharon  mistakenly  thought  had 
dbid  out— a  tragedy  that  haunts  him  and 
is :  e  of  the  escapades  that  has  branded 
hii!  1  brutal  adventurer. 

1  he  early  days  of  Sayeret  Matkal,  Avra- 
m  Arnan,  who  first  conceived  of  the 
Ui  it  was  to  gather  intelligence  in  foreign 
:o:tries,  and  for  this  reason  many  of  its 
iolers  were  Sephardic  Jews  who  spoke 
'\r  ic  and  could  pass  as  Arabs— used  to 
«IMs  men,  "The  Palmach  is  gone  and  so 
■i  I  101.  Now  it  is  only  us.  We  are  the  tip 
'  -lel's  spear."  Arnan  wanted  his  men  to 
36  ore  than  a  military  brigade.  He  wanted 
he  to  be  friends  and  brothers,  a  secret 
:lit  the  hidden  righteous,  like  the  36,  the 
lO'few  who,  in  the  Talmud,  unknown  to 
heiublic  and  even  to  themselves,  save  the 
TO  from  destruction.  Unit  members  were 
ioti;cruited  so  much  as  discovered,  picked 
5ut  cm  posts  across  the  military  for  their 
Jittgence  or  dedication  or  skill.  There  are 
wc'asic  types  in  the  Unit:  little  guys  like 
En  Barak,  who  have  some  special  talent 
-Bak  can  pick  any  lock  in  the  world  in 
M  eight  seconds— or  big  guys  like  Ben- 


jamin Netanyahu,  who  are  the  packhorses 
of  the  troop.  Within  the  Unit,  there  is  an  al- 
most stnndard-style  soldier:  first-generation 
Israelis  who  spent  their  youth  on  farms  in 
the  North,  blistered  by  work  and  filled  with 
ideology,  the  first  batch  of  that  new-model 
Jew  the  founders  of  the  nation  had  vowed  to 
build  from  the  ashes  of  the  old  world.  These 
men  are  dark  and  handsome,  or  short  and 
squat,  or  wide-open  and  blond,  or  green- 
eyed,  or  excitable,  or  cool,  but  all  of  them, 
no  matter  what  else,  have  in  their  eyes  the 
same  grim,  calculating  gaze— to  them,  there 
is  no  problem  without  a  solution. 

For  Israel,  the  face  of  modern  terrorism 
emerged  only  in  the  mid-70s.  after  the  Six- 
Day  War  and  the  Yom  Kippur  War,  in  which 
Israel  defeated  all  of  its  enemies;  terrorism, 
the  refuge  of  a  defeated  faction,  took  over 
where  conventional  war  had  failed.  In  those 
years,  Yasser  Arafat  and  other  leaders  of 
the  PL.O.  believed  that  the  Jews  could  be 
driven  away  by  fear.  To  them,  the  Israelis, 
for  all  their  military  strength,  suffered  a  fa- 
tal flaw— an  almost  hysterical  aversion  to  ca- 
sualties. In  Israel,  as  in  America,  democrat- 
ic societies  that  hinge  on  the  individual,  a 
tremendous  value  is  placed  on  the  life  of 
even  the  lowliest  soldier.  Arafat  believed  that 
if  he  killed  enough  Israelis  they  would  soon 
give  up  and  go  home— to  which  home,  he 
did  not  say.  Between  1969  and  1985,  the 
PL.O.  was  involved  in  30  hijackings  and 
more  than  8,000  acts  of  terrorism.  "In  hand- 
to-hand  combat,  face-to-face,  [the  IsraeHs] 
are  not  even  soldiers,"  Arafat  said  in  1972. 
"They  show  no  courage.  They  are  too  afraid 
of  dying." 

With  the  appearance  of  this  new  terror- 
ism, the  Unit  shifted  its  mission.  In- 
stead of  merely  gathering  intelligence,  it 
would  now  act  on  it.  The  Israehs  decided  to 
answer  such  attacks  not  with  wide-scale  war 
but  with  a  series  of  operations,  strikes,  and 
counterstrikes  that  would  keep  terrorists  off- 
balance  and  too  busy  protecting  themselves 
to  launch  missions  inside  of  Israel.  The  com- 
mandos turned  even  non-action  into  a  kind 
of  action,  a  pause  in  which  the  enemy  won- 
ders what  comes  next,  a  silence  filled  with 
phantoms.  Those  first  operations  tended  to 
be  hit-and-run:  identify  a  target,  take  it  out, 
get  back  to  base.  In  the  late  60s,  Israeli 
soldiers,  who  in  the  Six-Day  War  had  con- 
quered the  east  bank  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
were  under  constant  fire  from  Green  Island, 
a  big  rock  in  the  waterway  which  the  Egyp- 
tians had  fortified  with  barbed  wire,  cement 
walls,  and  cannons.  It  was  said  to  be  im- 
pregnable. On  a  night  in  July  "69,  the  Unit 
outfitted  20  commandos  in  wet  suits  and 
air  tanks  and  sent  them,  linked  by  rope, 
with  guns  and  grenades,  into  the  water  of 
the  canal.  About  an  hour  later,  the  soldiers, 
who  had  practiced  the  operation  on  a  Cru- 


sader fortress,  emerged  at  the  base  of  the  is- 
land, dropped  their  tanks,  scaled  the  walls, 
and  laid  siege.  After  a  rambling  firefight, 
the  Unit  mined  the  island  with  bombs  and 
evacuated. 

In  1972  the  Unit  took  its  first  crack  at  a 
skyjacking.  Members  of  the  Popular  Front 
of  the  PL.O.  had  taken  over  a  Sabena  air- 
liner and  brought  it  to  Tel  Aviv,  where, 
filled  with  passengers,  it  sat  for  hours.  The 
leaders  of  the  Unit,  who  can  draw  up  a  plan 
on  the  fly  and  never  use  the  same  plan  twice, 
sent  a  handful  of  commandos  onto  the  run- 
way disguised  as  mechanics.  As  the  air- 
plane taxied  in  for  fuel,  the  commandos 
stormed  it,  attacking  the  terrorists,  captur- 
ing two  of  them  and  killing  two  others, 
and  freeing  all  but  one  of  the  passengers. 
There  is  a  picture  of  Ehud  Barak  taken  a 
few  minutes  after  the  raid.  He  looks  comi- 
cal dressed  in  his  white  coveralls,  his  shoul- 
ders slumped  and  his  face  showing  an  ex- 
pression I  have  seen  on  the  faces  of  boxers 
at  the  end  of  a  hard  fight.  This  rescue,  the 
first  such  operation  in  history,  became  a 
model  around  the  wodd.  Along  with  sever- 
al other  rescues,  many  of  them  staged  by 
the  Unit,  it  so  raised  the  risks  for  terrorists 
that  it  helped  lead  to  the  nearly  20-year 
decline  in  skyjacking  that  ended  this  past 
September. 

The  soldiers  in  Sayeret  Matkal,  about 
200  full-time  commandos,  are  scattered 
among  several  divisions,  operating  in  groups 
of  no  more  than  15  or  20.  In  the  mathemat- 
ics of  modern  warfare,  where  the  enemy 
vanishes  into  the  circuits  of  our  own  tech- 
nology, such  teams  are  the  future  of  battle— 
a  throwback  to  the  age  of  knights,  when  a 
select  few  carried  with  them  the  hopes  of 
civilization.  At  any  time,  two  of  these  divi- 
sions may  be  in  the  field  while  a  third  is 
back  at  base  in  case  of  emergency.  On  leave, 
soldiers  have  to  give  a  contact  number  and 
also  call  into  base  every  few  hours  to  make 
sure  nothing  has  developed.  These  men 
serve  for  about  five  years  and  then  continue 
on  in  the  reserves,  on  duty  for  100  days  a 
year  and  reporting  in  times  of  crisis.  Such 
veterans  also  act  as  recruiters  and  gate- 
keepers, as  protectors  of  the  legacy.  Twice  a 
year,  many  of  them  head  to  a  testing  camp, 
where  thousands  of  18-year-olds  run  drills, 
including  a  grueling  sprint  up  a  vast  dune 
called  "the  natural  disaster,"  as  old-timers 
search  out  intangibles.  "We  don't  look  for 
the  big  guy  but  the  little  guy  you  hardly 
even  notice  first  lime  around,"  a  member  of 
the  Unit  told  me.  "The  guy  who  helps  his 
team,  or  thinks  up  some  clever  way  around 
some  old  problem."  Recruits  who  make  it 
through  a  week  of  drills— there  are  sprints 
and  tests  and  stretcher  carries  and  basket- 
ball games  and  nights  without  sleep,  veter- 
ans shouting  and  hazing  and  seeing  who 
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holds  up,  and  blown  tempers  and  brawls- 
meet  with  the  leader  of  the  Unit.  One  com- 
mander used  to  ask  each  kid  where  he  was 
from  and  then,  if  he  was  from,  say,  Safed,  a 
beautiful  old  town  in  the  hills  above  Galilee, 
the  commander  would  say,  "You  are  at  the 
intersection  of  Zvi  Levanon  and  Beit  Yosef 
looking  northeast— what  do  you  see?"  He 
was  testing  astuteness  and  visual  memory, 
but  he  was  also  saying  something  about 
himself  and  the  soldiers  in  his  outfit.  Out  of 
the  thousands,  a  dozen  or  so  are  selected 
and  sent  to  the  paratroopers,  where  they  go 
through  six  months  of  basic  training,  sleep- 
ing three  hours  a  night,  learning  how  to  han- 
dle weapons,  learning,  through  endless 
hikes,  every  hill  and  dale  of  the  Negev. 
From  there,  they  are  sent  to  a  training  base 
hidden  in  the  desert,  where,  in  squads  of  10 
or  12,  they  drill  with  pistols  and  machine 
guns;  there  is  a  course  in  counterterrorism, 
in  which  recruits  learn  to  storm  planes,  res- 
cue hostages,  diffuse  bombs,  sidestep  booby 
traps,  and  go  in  disguise.  In  drills,  each  re- 
cruit takes  a  different  role— marksman,  re- 
serve, monkie.  the  man  who,  rappelling  from 
a  roof  busts  through  a  window.  There  are 
also  lessons  in  hand-to-hand  combat,  urban 
warfare,  and  night  fighting,  an  Israeli  spe- 
cialty. In  these  months,  the  soldier  takes  on 


the  look  of  a  commando,  outfitting  himself 
with  the  gear  that  suits  his  skills.  A  typical 
commando  carries  a  machine  gun.  extra 
magazines,  a  pistol,  a  compass,  and  a  knife 
bolstered  to  his  ankle.  At  the  insistence  of 
soldiers  in  the  Unit,  Israeh  engineers  actual- 
ly invented  a  new  kind  of  machine  gun,  an 
Uzi  with  a  collapsible  handle  that,  even  on 
the  run,  discharges  tremendously  accurate 
bursts  of  fire. 

At  some  point,  each  of  the  recruits  is 
kidnapped  by  veterans,  who,  dressed  as  ter- 
rorists and  speaking  Arabic,  hustle  the  kid 
off  to  a  hut  in  the  desert,  where  he  is  inter- 
rogated—the officers  need  to  know  who  will 
break.  Most  important  are  those  months 
spent  learning  to  navigate,  to  find  your  way 
across  stretches  of  alien  terrain.  There  is 
night  navigation  on  the  Golan  Heights, 
with  its  snowy  peaks  and  its  crystal  views 
of  the  Galilee,  and  there  are  solo  hikes  in 
the  Negev,  with  its  craters  and  its  dunes.  In 
1988.  a  recruit  was  killed  solo-navigating 
the  Ramon  Crater.  If  you  get  lost  or  break 
a  leg  on  solo  navigation,  there  is  no  one  to 
help  you.  For  this  reason,  it  is  a  great  tra- 
dition of  the  Unit  to  wander  the  wilderness 
of  Joseph  and  Jesus.  All  the  while,  the 
commandos  are  filled  with  a  sense  of  mis- 
sion: for  the  most  part,  they  will  live  in  the 
details,  but  they  are  never  to  lose  sight  of 
the  broader  struggle,  the  fight  for  Israel  and 
also  a  distinct  way  of  life.  Seasons  change. 


nations  rise  and  fall,  but  it  is  alwa;  the:' 
same  fight;  it  is  Galileo  in  the  well   ithe 
Inquisition,  and  Churchill  on  the  BB(  lur- 
ing the  Blitz  warning  of  a  new  dai  Jige; 
made  more  sinister  by  the  lights  of  pi  kn-^ 
ed  science.  "This  is  a  war  of  surviv;  mdiS 
the  Israelis  know  it,"  said  Victor   }vis" 
Hanson,  the  author  of  Carnage  am  u'- 
ture:  Landmark  Battles  in  the  Rise  oj  ast- 
ern Power.  "They  have  confidence  ir  jeir 
mission— find  the  enemy,  kill  the  e  jny. 
That  saves  Israeli  lives.  As  a  result,  th  iare 
a  moral  force  and  that  is  what  gives  iem 
such  tremendous  strength."  ! 

Training  ends  with  a  four-day  ram  ;  in 
the  desert  along  a  course  that  leads  t  j4a- 
sada,  the  hilltop  fortress  where,  2,000  ars 
ago,  the  Zealots,  the  last  holdouts  i  jan- : 
cient  Judea,  took  a  final  stand  again  fhen 
Roman  legions  camped  below.  The  ca-  ■ 
tion  of  the  fortress  was  lost  until,  aboi  i.50 
years  ago,  an  archaeologist  stumbled  .  '^x^i 
it— the  storehouses,  the  ruined  bath  theiii 
public  rooms.  The  soldier  makes  his  rnba 
at  sundown,  each  switchback  afforc  g  m 
glance  at  the  steamy  stillness  of  the  tadu 
Sea.  The  soldier  is  greeted  at  the  t  jbyts 
cheering  veterans  of  the  Unit  and  b'|;hei? 
chief  of  staff,  who  arrives  by  helicopti  the  1 
big  bird  kicking  up  a  shower  of  dusi  ijTie  ■ 
old  man  pins  on  the  insignia.  It  has  sten 
two  years,  but  the  recruit  is  now  tjuU 
member  of  the  secret  brotherhood.  D  j 
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He  left  home  to  go  to  college  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  at  Columbia,  studied 
journalism  with  a  nod  at  marketing  and  ad- 
vertising. "It's  just  as  important  to  find  out 
what  you  don't  want  to  do  as  what  you  do 
want  to  do,"  he  says.  He  had  iilways  loved 
movies  and  what  he  did  want  to  do  was  act 
in  them.  In  1986,  at  the  age  of  22,  two  cred- 
its short  of  graduation,  he  lit  out  for  L.A. 
and  never  looked  back.  While  pursuing  roles 
he  also  delivered  refrigerators,  advertised 
El  Polio  Loco  restaurants  dressed  in  a  chick- 
en costume,  and  drove  strip-o-gram  girls 
around  town.  Although  he  performed  some 
in  high  school  and  college,  Pitt  had  very 
little  formal  training  as  an  actor.  "I  guess 
there's  a  kind  of  attitude  that  I  grew  up 
with,  that  you  can  learn  anything,"  he  says. 
He  got  his  first  shot  with  a  bit  part  on  Dal- 
las, then  hopscotched  through  small  guest 
spots  on  TV  and  in  forgettable  movies  un- 
til Thelma  &  Louise  launched  his  career. 

Pitt's  love  life  has  long  received  the  full- 
court  press  from  the  tabs.  Until  Aniston, 
he'd  shown  a  predilection  for  his  co-stars:  he 
went  out  with  Robin  Givens,  the  former  Mrs. 
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Mike  Tyson,  whom  he  had  met  on  the  set 
of  her  sitcom.  Head  of  the  Class,  in  1988. 
He  had  a  three-year  romance  with  Kalifor- 
nia  co-star  Juliette  Lewis,  then  moved  on 
to  Gwyneth  Paltrow,  whom  he  had  met 
on  the  set  of  Seven  in  1994.  This  time  it 
looked  serious,  with  Pitt  calling  her  "my 
angel,  the  love  of  my  life."  He  even  got  to 
the  point  of  designing  her  an  engagement 
ring,  but  the  couple  eventually  called  it 
off  throwing  the  tabs  into  a  frenzy  of  spec- 
ulation comparable  to,  say,  the  tizzy  over 
Area  51.  He  and  Aniston  began  dating  in 
1998,  fi.\ed  up  by  their  respective  reps.  At 
first  they  kept  things  quiet,  but  the  news 
gradually  came  out,  climaxing  in  the  July 
29,  2000,  nuptial  extravaganza. 

Although  Pitt  conveys  the  artless,  what- 
you-see-is-what-you-get  forthrightness  that 
we  rightly  or  wrongly  associate  with  small 
towns,  in  many  ways  he's  rejected  the  values 
he  grew  up  with.  It's  hard  to  be  a  Baptist  in 
Hollywood,  and  although  he  remains  fesci- 
nated  by  religion  and  affairs  of  the  soul— 
which  may  have  seduced  him  into  choosing 
the  soupy  spirituality  of  some  not  very  good 
New  Agey  projects  such  as  Seven  Years  in 
Tibet  and  Meet  Joe  Black— he  confesses,  "I 
left  Christianity  pretty  much  behind  when  I 


left  Missouri,"  and  he  has  a  fairly  low  ] 
ion  of  organized  religions  in  general.  'Il^ 
freaked  me  out  a  bit,  too,"  he  says, 
ing  the  four  weeks  he  spent  in  Mo  'ico  ^ 
filming  Spy  Game.  "I  was  just  surpri:ij  to 
see,  in  a  culture  so  steeped  in  religio  the 
ferocity  with  which  they  attacked  eac  ith- 
er,  the  fighting  in  the  street  over  the  pst 
petty  things.  I  could  see  the  fanaticis  ... 
To  me,  it's  live  and  let  live.  I  don't  c  i 
you're  sucking  a  horse's  cock  in  a  dil 
do  . . .  not . . .  care.  Do  what  you  like  a  |ngn 
as  you  do  it  yourself  and  you  don't  p  ji  it-^ 
on  me,  me  and  mine.  Have  at  it."      i     . 

He's  flirted  with  therapy,  spent  ;  -ar 
and  a  half  in  treatment,  although  he  j'li'^ 
say  precisely  why.  "I  crashed  and  bi  ed,, 
so  I  wanted  to  understand  how  I  opt  £• 
he  says.  "I  came  from  a  place  whei  foa,^ 
had  to  be  crazy  to  go  to  a  crazy  doctc  Oii.^^ 
my  background  is  very  few  words— a  pns,  ^ 
speak  for  the  words.  It's  just  as  imp'  mt^ 
what's  not  said  as  what  is  said.  We  |n't,^ 
talk  about  our  feelings  that  way...  've,^^ 
thought  about  pulling  a  Mariah  Care  ^put 
I  know  too  much  now."  And  what  e  <i\y  ^ 
does  he  mean  by  that?  "I  was  just  jo  g,' 
he  says.  j 

Pitt  has  an  antic  disposition,  a  jse' 
thumbing  attitude  that's  part  of  his  c  \ra. 
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likes  to  make  mischief,  and  he  has  a  lot 
ompany  in  Hollywood,  where  practical- 
ng  has  been  developed  into  a  fine  art  by 
nle  with  the  time,  money,  and  motive  to 

Pitt  and  his  pals,  for  example,  once  ar- 
id for  a  friend  to  be  "arrested"  by  faux 
ican  police  while  on  a  trip  somewhere 
h  of  Puerto  Vallarta  (ringing  yet  anoth- 
ination  on  the  theme  of  imprisonment). 
id  Fincher  is  a  similarly  committed 
'kster,  and  when  he  learned  that  part  of 
Game  was  supposed  to  be  shot  in  Is- 
he  arranged  for  Pitt  to  be  pulled  aside 
le  "authorities"  at  the 
iMt  and  thrown  into 
ck  room,  where  every 
e  of  his  luggage  was 
I  to  be  torn  apart  in  a 

for  drugs.  The  piece 

istance  was  going 

I  full  cavity  search, 
plete  with  a  "deep- 
'ing  kit,"  something 
makes  Pitt  cringe, 
in  the  retelling:  "It's 
to  say  a  fight  would 
ensued.  I  got  an  exit- 
clause.  No  entry  al- 
d."  But,  alas.  Fin- 
's elaborate  scheme 
;  to  naught,  because 
1  fighting  broke  out 
een  the  Palestinians 
Israelis  in  the  fall 
St  year,  the  produc- 
moved  to  Morocco, 
e  the  director  had 


it  off  with  yet  another  "1  was  joking."  Then 
he  reflects:  "I  do  think  there's  an  older  school 
where  you  don't  show  jour  feelings  as  much, 
or  your  flaws-I  see  that  with  my  fatlier-but 
I  also  have  to  turn  around  and  say  Redford 
can  be  very  sweet  at  times." 

Redford  had  directed  Pitt  previously,  in 
A  River  Runs  Through  It.  Nine  years  later, 
Pitt  says,  "It  was  a  thrill  to  get  on  the  same 
side  of  the  camera  with  Bob,  but  I  actually 
found  it  difficult  acting  opposite  him.  There 
was  a  lot  of  conflict  between  our  charac- 
ters, we  didn't  see  eye  to  eye,  and  what  I  fig- 


/Hthough  shot  and  fin- 
itished  well  before  the 
att)3  on  the  Worid  Trade 
Ce  ;r  and  the  Pentagon, 
S/7'  }ame  intersects  eerily 

"ir  recent  history:  the 

...  terrorists— there's 
!v«a  building  blown  up 
'b>eC.I.A.)  and  a  scene 
*li;  Pitt  makes  his  way 
hi  gh  the  rubble.  What  is  most  striking 
n  'lit  of  the  September  11  disaster  is  the 
111;  portrait  of  the  C.I. A.  as  an  inept, 
'unling  bureaucracy.  Redford  plays  a  griz- 
l.A.  veteran  who,  on  his  last  day  of 
*u  before  retirement,  is  called  upon  to  res- 
cue rogue  operative,  played  by  Pitt,  from 
'  (  nese  prison.  Redford's  character  has 
ne^red  and,  after  a  fashion,  come  to  love 
'itt  in  saving  the  younger  man  he  is  forced 
0  ^examine  his  ruthless  Cold  War  prag- 
nam. 

't  says  Spy  Game  is  "really  a  father- 
wniece,  although  saying  that  makes  me 
incnfortable,  and  I'm  sure  it'd  make  Bob 
!ve  nore  uncomfortable."  I  wonder  what 
'itt  alluding  to,  but  when  I  ask,  Pitt  shrugs 


WHITE  TEETH 

Pitt  demonstrates  his  devotion  to 

Mrs.  Pitt  by  mugging  for  the  camera  with 

a  necklace  he  wore  to  the  shoot. 


ured  out  in  retrospect  was,  watching  his  films 
growing  up,  watching  him  portray  the  guy 
who  had  the  answers,  when  I  had  to  dis- 
agree with  him  in  our  scenes,  I  would  just 
shut  down.  I  couldn't  do  it.  I  couldn't  find 
my  argument.  I  couldn't  believe  in  it,  be- 
cause I  kept  believing  what  he  was  saying. 
He  would  tell  me,  'No,'  and  I'd  want  to  go, 
'O.K.,  got  it!'" 

In  a  sense,  both  actors  were  typecast. 
Redford  is  a  very  cerebral  performer.  "Bob 
knows  exactly  where  his  character  is  every 
millisecond  of  every  beat  of  every  scene," 


says  Tony  Scott,  the  director.  "Brad  acts 
from  his  instincts.  He  doesn't  articulate  them, 
he  just  says,  'I  want  to  pull  my  character 
more  this  way.'  He  wants  to  leave  himself 
enough  room  to  move  and  let  the  character 
shift  or  change  with  the  environment,  with 
the  guy  opposite  him."  Redford  led,  Pitt  fol- 
lowed, but  that  created  problems  for  Pitt. 
As  he  says  of  Edward  Norton,  a  former  co- 
star  with  an  approach  similar  to  Redford's, 
"He  has  such  insight  into  the  geometry  of 
the  film.  What  you  get  is  an  overall  journey 
for  his  character  that  is  pretty  flawless.  But 
me,  I  kinda  like  the  flaws. 
I  like  it  a  little  sloppier.  I 
like  to  take  a  chance,  to 
see  what's  going  to  hap- 
pen. Now,  the  downside 
to  my  approach  is  that 
when  it's  not  working,  it's 
not  working— it's  really 
not  working.  And  I  don't 
have  anything  else  to  fall 
back  on." 

But  if  Pitt  found  acting 
against  Redford  problem- 
atic, you'd  never  know  it 
from  his  performance.  In 
one  scene,  the  two  men 
confront  each  other  on 
top  of  a  building  in  Ber- 
lin. In  the  script,  the  con- 
frontation between  the 
two  men  is  a  moment  of 
high  drama,  and  the  set 
was  similarly  charged.  For 
his  part,  Redford  wanted 
to  know  why  Scott,  who 
is  known  for  spectacles 
such  as  Top  Gun.  was  us- 
ing a  helicopter  to  film  a 
two-character  scene  with 
dialogue.  Pitt  too  was  un- 
comfortable. Recalls  Scott, 
"Brad  didn't  quite  have 
a  handle  on  how  his  char- 
acter should  be  feeling, 
but  by  the  time  we  got 
rolling,  I  watched  him 
build  off  what  was  actually  happening  be- 
tween the  two  of  them,  the  frustration  of 
not  quite  getting  a  grasp.  Brad  was  able  to 
transfer  that  into  anger.  And  it  was  great." 
Indeed,  as  the  camera  circles  the  two  men 
like  a  bird  of  prey,  Pitt,  gray-faced  with  East- 
ern European  pallor,  his  blue  eyes  flashing 
and  his  hair  flying  in  the  wind,  berates  his 
mentor  with  conviction,  punctuating  his  ar- 
gument by  throwing  a  chair  ofl'  the  rooftop 
while  Redford  fixes  him  with  a  cold  look. 

Pitt  has  admired  Steven  Sodcrbergh  since 
he  saw  se.x.  lies,  and  videotape  in  1989, 
and  can  speak  quite  eloquently  about  why 
he  thinks  Sodeibergh  has  changed  the  lan- 
guage of  film.  The  two  of  them  had  been 
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talking  about  working  together  for  a  couple 
of  years.  They  finally  came  together  for 
Ocean's  11,  a  remake  of  the  1960  caper  film, 
starring  Frank  Sinatra  and  friends,  about 
a  heist  in  Las  Vegas.  The  original  wasn't  very 
good.  In  Pitt's  charitable  words,  "It  had 
great  moments,  but  to  me  it  was  more  about 
watching  the  Rat  Pack.  This  one  has  been 
completely  reworked.  It  has  a  really  sharp 
story  laid  out  kind  of  in  the  fashion  of  Tlie 
Sting."  Indeed,  if  the  script,  which  fairly 
thrums  with  electricity,  is  any  indication, 
Oceans  11  should  be  a  hit.  Almost  every  line 
is  a  zinger.  From  all  accounts,  it's  Pitt  and 
George  Clooney's  movie,  but  it's  got  showy 
parts  for  Roberts,  Damon,  and  the  rest  of 
Soderbergh's  troupe  as  well. 

For  the  most  part,  Soderbergh  has  done 
character-driven  pictures,  and  the  far  more 
elaborate  and  action-oriented  Ocean's  11 
was  no  picnic.  "It  was  the  hardest  thing  I've 
ever  done,"  he  says.  "It's  a  movie  about  ab- 
solutely nothing,  and  I  found  it  just  brain- 
crushing.  Every  day  I  felt  1  was  hanging  on 
by  my  fingernails.  I  would  take  two  hours 
setting  up  a  shot  that  I  would  abandon  be- 
fore we  even  shot  it." 

For  the  actors,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
shoot  was  pure  fun,  at  least  in  part  be- 
cause of  the  pranks.  Says  Roberts,  "It  was 
like  being  the  only  girl  in  a  family  with  10 
boys.  At  some  point,  you  just  go,  O.K., 
yeah,  my  door  has  shaving  cream  all  over 
it?  O.K.  My  phone  has  Neosporin  in  the 
earpiece?  O.K.  'Hello?'  Squish— you  just 
surrender." 

Even  in  this  crowd,  Clooney  stood  out— 
a  prankster's  prankster.  "George's  practical 
jokes  border  on  the  divine,"  says  Matt  Da- 
mon. "They're  beautiful,  and  he  rolls  them 
out  over  the  course  of  years.  He  meets  some- 
body and  he  tries  to  figure  out  what  their 
worst  fear  would  be,  what  vvould  really 
get  them."  Pitt  was  especially  worried  about 
Clooney's  prowess,  as  Damon  discovered. 
He  and  Pitt  were  staying  next  door  to  each 
other  at  the  Bellagio  while  on  location  in 


Las  Vegas.  Damon  had  some  friends  visit- 
ing for  the  weekend,  and  Pitt  was  leaving, 
so  Pitt— nice  guy— offered  to  let  them  stay  in 
his  room.  Back  on  the  set  Monday,  he  men- 
tioned, in  an  offhand  way,  "Hey,  man,  can  I 
have  my  room  key  back?" 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  the  keys- 
plastic  cards— all  looked  the  same  and  had 
gotten  mLxed  up.  Damon  didn't  know  which 
one  was  Pitt's,  but  promised  to  return  it  lat- 
er. Tuesday  they  had  the  same  conversation. 
And  Wednesday.  By  Thursday,  Damon  no- 
ticed that  Pitt  looked  a  little  peaked,  drag- 
ging on  the  set,  bags  under  his  eyes.  And 
when  Pitt  once  again  asked  about  the  key, 
trying  hard  to  be  casual,  Damon  detected  a 
note  of  desperation.  On  Friday,  Pitt  finally 
sat  Damon  down  and  explained,  "I  can't 
get  any  sleep,  man."  He  was  convinced  that 
Damon  and  Clooney  were  holding  his  key 
because  they  were  going  to  prank  his  room. 
Pitt,  who  knows  every  conceivable  trick, 
confessed,  "I  get  home  from  the  set,  it  takes 
me  two  hours,  I  rip  my  room  apart  like 
fuckin'  Harry  Caul,  man"— a  reference  to 
the  Gene  Hackman  character  in  The  Con- 
versation. Pitt  went  on:  "I  check  the  closet, 
check  the  toilet,  that  it  isn't  Saran  Wrapped. 
I  pick  the  phone  up  to  check  for  Vaseline." 
Damon  ran  off  to  tell  Clooney,  who  said. 
"Don't  give  him  the  key— this  is  better  than 
any  prank." 

But  Damon  finally  told  Pitt  the  truth: 
"Brad,  I  don't  know  where  the  fuck  your 
key  is,  just  get  your  room  rekeyed."  But  Pitt 
still  didn't  believe  him:  "No,  man,  you're 
bullshittin"  me— you  guys  have  something 
planned."  Says  Damon,  "He  was  convinced 
George  had  a  prank  running  on  him,  and 
he  was  probably  right." 

Now  that  he's  got  Ocean's  11  behind  him. 
Pitt  plans  to  return  to  following  his 
more  indie-oriented  muse.  "I  mean  to  real- 
ly make  some  really  good  films  in  the  next 
few  years,"  he  says.  "And  how  do  I  know 
that?  1  don't  know  how  I  know  that,  but  I 
do  know  that."  He  has  a  project  in  devel- 
opment with  the  Coen  brothers,  and  anoth- 
er in  the  works  with  Darren  Aronofsky. 


who  directed  Pi  and  Requiem  for  a  L 
The  Aronofsky  film  is  a  science-) 
picture  called  Tlie  Last  Man,  which  bis 
with,  among  other  things,  the  quest  i  {im- 
mortality and  the  fear  of  death— an  ;  Wo- 
priate  enough  subject  these  days.  "I  tver 
thought  about  death,"  Pitt  says.  "I  jln't 
grow  up  in  Belfast  or  Israel,  so  I  jver 
had  to  think  about  it.  I  guess,  haver  lad 
to  really  deal  with  it— yet."  He  is,  W-, 
ever,  phobic  about  sharks.  "Being  <  ^he', 
losing  end  of  the  food  chain,  that  te  fwi 
me."  But.  he  continues,  "I'm  afraid  th  I'm", 
gomg  to  be  the  last  one  to  go.  On  th  Mh 


er  hand,  I  have  had  the  thought  late! 
if  it  were  to  be  my  time,  I'm  O.K^ 


hat" 
ith^ 


!( 


that— I  think.  I  don't  think  I'm  snowii  t^s. 
self  This  is  a  new  thing  for  me,  th  s  a 
new  feeling."  '  ^ 

Maybe  Pitt's  mood  has  been  pro  i^ 
by  his  marriage,  or  perhaps  by  the  rap  'ap- 
proach of  his  40s,  but  something  has  jide 
him  stand  back  and  take  stock.  "I  ure 
I've  got  about  five  strong  years,  seven  )s,'\ 
he  says,  talking  about  his  own  place  ( lo^' 
of  the  Hollywood  food  chain.  "I  am  \  at" 
a  viable  age,  but  I'm  hitting  the  cusp.  1  re's"'' 
something  changing.  Funnily  enoug  '(or 
the  first  time  I  find  myself  not  listen  ';  tcr' 
music.  I  used  to  scour  the  bins  for  ne  irt-'' 
ists  and  spend  hours  in  the  record  !rer- 
and  loved  the  finds.  And  now  I  just  liije  t*" 
for  the  younger  kids.  I'm  not  sure  1  ani'' 
to  be  relevant  anymore.  The  finger  i  the* 
pulse— that  comes  with  youth.  All  Lpw 
is  I  just  wish  someone  would  get  De  iy's'" 
Child  off  my  television.  Drives  me  ci  y. ."" 

"On  one  hand,"  he  continues,  "I''p| 
ting  my  own  stride  now.  On  the  other  bd, 
I'll  tell  you  truthfully,  I'm  completely  red 
with  myself  in  films.  It's  time  for  me  jtrjr* 
either  a  new  direction  or  new  horiz  ;.  1 
have  other  interests  that  I  want  to  p  ,>ue  ~ 
that  mean  more  to  me.  I  think  there's  orai 
to  go  away  from  it  for  a  while  and  tht  /ao^ 
can  come  back  and  re-invent.  We'll  see  ere  ' 
it  goes. ...  I  find  myself  looking  fo  ird 
to  a  family.  It's  not  that  I'm  self-absf  p& 
Anything  that's  going  to  take  the  foe  'ofl  ' 
myself  I  welcome."  D  i_ 


Emily  Post 


CONTINUED    PROM    PAGK 


popular  byline  in 
national  magazines,  Edwin  Post  received  a 
call  from  7?)U77  Topics,  a  New  York  weekly 
that  specialized  in  scandal.  Town  Topics  was 
not  unlike  the  tabloids  of  today,  except  for 
one  ditTerence— it  dug  its  dirt  for  black- 
mail. The  basic  M.O.  was  as  follows:  once 
a  victim's  indiscretion  was  substantiated 
with  names,  dates,  and  sometimes  photos, 
the  victim  received  a  note  or  phone  call 


requesting  an  interview.  He  (it  was  usually 
a  he)  was  told  that  if  he  cared  to  take  an  ad 
in  Town  Topics  or  buy  a  subscription  ($500 
to  $1,000)  to  a  special  volume  the  compa- 
ny was  publishing,  the  paper  wouldn't  run 
the  ofTending  story.  Edwin  Post  received  his 
call  on  June  21,  1905.  Town  Topics  suggested 
he  buy  a  $500  subscription  to  its  limited 
"edition  de  luxe  of  America's  Smart  Set." 
Edwin  discussed  it  with  his  lawyer,  who 
discussed  it  with  Emily.  She  said  fight. 

GOT  $500  FROM  POST,  THEN  WAS  ARREST- 
ED. The  story  broke  July  12,  on  the  front 


page  of  both  TTie  New  York  Times  an 
New  York  Tribune.  Right  there  for  all 
was  the  threat  made  to  Edwin:  "Mr  | 
...  we  have  in  our  office  some  mattf  j 
you  probably  would  not  like  to  see  p 
It  is  something,  you  know,  about  a  wh  ' 
dio  in  Stamford  and  a  fair  charmer.  | 
love  nest,  the  showgirl,  the  usual.  T  | 
pers  then  gave  a  step-by-step  account  ' 
days  leading  from  threat  to  arrest, 
took  place  when  Post,  in  a  men's  ro 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  handi  ! 
marked  $100  bills  to  Charles  P  Ahle,  f 
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liated  with  Town  Topics.  A  detective  hid- 
the  next  room  apprehended  not  only 
but  a  briefcase  full  of  receipts  from 
subscribers,"  among  them  J.  J.  Astor, 
ui  Rensselaer,  and  three  (count  'em)  Van- 
Its.  The  investigation  later  turned  up  the 
of  Stanford  White,  Isaac  Guggen- 
and  F.  Ziegfeld  (Flo).  This  scroll  of 
le  was  a  veritable  hall  of  fame,  and 
the  Times  reported,  "received  a  regular 
on  when  he  made  his  appearance  on 
oor  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  One  mem- 
liouted,  'Go  for  them,  Post,  my  boy! 
with  you,  for  we've  all  been  through 
mil  ourselves!'" 

It.  as  other  New  York  papers  pointed 
Edwin  Post's  action  "was  taken  on  the 
of  Mrs.  Post."  She  was  the  one  with 
.  I  ve,  for  she  was  the  one  whose  private 
y  would  become  public  knowledge. 
1  the  dust  settled,  Emily  did  something 
nervier,  something  she  would  never 
put  her  fictional  characters  through. 
led  for  divorce.  Believing  her  changed 
—still  a  rarity  at  that  time— demanded 
nged  name,  she  christened  herself  Mrs. 
Post,  as  if  to  reiterate  "I  am  my  fa- 
daughter."  One  also  suspects,  given 
imes  in  Ahle's  briefcase,  that  Emily  felt 
an  could  measure  up  to  Bruce  Price. 
■  early  30s,  at  the  height  of  her  beauty, 
osed  up  shop,  romantically  speaking. 
he  rest  of  her  life,  Emily  Post  would 
all  ballroom  floors  alone. 


i\Te  are  workers,"  her  father  had  said, 

'  and  next  to  raising  her  two  sons, 

TO  was  all  she  wanted.  In  three  years  Post 

)u  <hed  three  books,  beginning  in  1908 

ii  'i'ven  in  the  Tapestry,  a  slim  volume  of 
ilTi  e  fables  written  in  a  perfumed  Symbol- 
st  |le,  and  dedicated  to  Bruce  Price.  Ar- 
k  and  esoteric,  it  was  not  a  success.  TTie 
TiUMarket,  in  1909,  was.  This  best-seller 
ibo  American  heiresses  in  pursuit  of  titled 
:uiieans  made  Post  an  instant  authority 
>n;:iety  marriages.  The  book  showcases 
'os  strength— her  keen  feeling  for  the  way 
:ha;ter  is  revealed  through  manners  (the 
on  It  in  form!).  And  it  also  betrays  her 
Wi  ess:  good  guys  and  bad  guys  who  are 
im;-  too  good  and  too  bad.  In  1910,  with 
beagle's  Feather,  Post  tried  for  complexi- 
y- misogynist  hero,  a  martyred  heroine. 
^(  till  the  book  ends  with  everyone  illu- 
Din .  forgiven.  Post  knew  darkness— she 
ust  .uldn't  bow  to  it. 

\^h  the  boys  away  at  school  at  Pomfret, 
her  larvard,  Post  lived  at  Tuxedo  and  used 
ise  on  10th  Street  when  visiting  edi- 
"15  id  friends  in  the  city.  She  was  keeping 
let  bus  scrapbooks  of  her  reviews,  mark- 
ig  rticularly  positive  mentions  with  red 
liervorite  color)  and  negative  comments 
"lit  blue.  And  now  she  was  in  the  best 
"3gines,  including  Collier's,  edited  by  the 
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bon  vivant  Frank  Crowninshield,  a  close 
friend  who  was  soon  to  become  the  editor 
of  limity  Fair  "Crownie"  was  full  of  ideas 
for  Post,  and  in  1915  he  came  up  with  a 
doozy.  Using  the  new  Lincoln  Highway-a 
dirt  road  in  some  states— would  she  motor 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  dispatch- 
ing reports  to  Collier's  along  the  way? 

Why  not?  Edwin  junior  took  a  leave  from 
Harvard  to  be  chauffeur,  cousin  Alice  Bea- 
dleston  squeezed  in  with  the  luggage,  and 
the  three  were  off-27  stops  in  26  days.  After 
the  custom-made  car's  first  breakdown  20 
miles  from  Utica,  Post  wrote,  "Is  there  any- 
thing more  exhilarating  than  an  automobile 
running  smoothly  along?  Is  there  anything 
more  dispiriting  than  the  same  automobile 
unable  to  go?"  When  an  old  man  comes 
along  in  a  buggy,  she  notes,  "He  grinned  as 
the  owner  of  a  horse  always  does  grin  under 
such  circumstances."  This  is  the  voice  that 
emerges  in  By  Motor  to  the  Golden  Gate- 
game,  engaging,  getting  right  to  the  heart  of 
human  nature.  It  is  a  voice  tuning  up  for 
something  larger. 

Back  in  New  York,  Post  watched  her  eld- 
er son,  Edwin  junior,  leave  for  war,  where 
in  1917  he  was  cited  in  French  Army  Orders 
for  bravery.  In  these  years,  at  the  behest  of 
friends  who  admired  her  eye  for  interiors. 
Post  developed  a  second  career  helping  these 
friends  redesign  their  homes.  She  loved  mak- 
ing cardboard  dioramas  of  rooms,  show- 
ing where  a  staircase  should  go,  where  a  win- 
dow. In  a  later  era  she  might  have  followed 
her  father  into  architecture,  which  she  thought 
the  highest  of  the  arts.  But  it  was  still  writ- 
ing that  paid  the  bills. 

Post  was  pasting  together  a  model  of  a 
house,  a  makeover  for  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Stanley  Mortimer,  when  she  received  another 
Crownie  call— not  actually  from  Crown- 
inshield, but  at  his  suggestion.  Richard  Duf- 
fy of  Funk  &  Wagnalls  felt  there  was  a  mar- 
ket for  a  good  book  on  etiquette,  and  having 
called  Crowninshield  for  advice,  he  was 
told,  "If  you  want  a  book  for  the  10,000.  get 
Edith  Wharton.  But  if  you  want  a  book  for 
the  millions,  I  would  suggest  Emily  Post." 

Mrs.  Price  Post  wanted  no  part  of  it  (she 
thought  Duffy  was  selling  encyclopedias). 
When  she  finally  understood  what  Duffy  was 
proposing,  she  refused  to  consider  it.  Crownie, 
however,  was  not  the  Diaghilev  of  cultural 
New  York  for  nothing.  He  sent  Post  a  lately 
published  book  on  etiquette,  a  condescend- 
ing work  that  stressed  pinkie  fingers  and 
fish  forks.  Post  read  late  into  the  night,  then 
threw  the  book  from  bed.  As  she  would 
later  explain,  "It  was  all  so  wrong.  The  ulti- 
matums they  laid  down  would  merely  have 
made  people  unpleasant.  Their  attitude  was 
false  and  silly  and  cheap.  At  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  I  called  up  Mr.  Duffy."  In  1921, 
at  the  age  of  48,  Emily  Post  began  research 
on  the  book  she  was  bom  to  ••^  rite. 


Crowninshield  had  been  onto  something. 
As  gifted  a  storyteller  as  Post  was,  her  nov- 
els did  read  like  second-rate  Edith  Wharton. 
The  very  qualities  that  made  Post's  fiction  a 
bit  simplistic— her  endless  optimism,  her  in- 
grained sense  of  fair  play,  her  authorial  pres- 
ence too  much  in  the  room— were  exactly 
the  qualities  that  made  Etiquette  embrac- 
ing, accessible,  intimate.  Here  was  Post's  own 
American  Surety  Building,  a  site  on  which 
to  apply  those  golden  means  (like  golden 
rules)  she'd  lived  with  all  her  life— the  Price 
ideals  of  scale  and  proportion.  She  wrote 
the  book  sitting  on  a  high  stool  at  an  archi- 
tect's drafting  table,  no  doubt  remembering 
her  father's  words  "Living  is  building."  It 
was  18  months  in  the  making,  38  chapters, 
moving  from  "Introductions"  ("Most  people 
very  much  dislike  being  asked  their  names") 
to  every  aspect  of  social  interaction,  the  last 
line  pointing  to  "the  Golden  Age  that  is  sure 
to  be."  Emily  Post's  Etiquette  was  monumen- 
tal, a  blueprint  for  a  better  civilization. 

Chapter  1— "What  Is  Best  Society?"— sets 
the  standard.  "Etiquette  must,  if  it  is  to  be 
of  more  than  trifling  use,  include  ethics  as 

well  as  manners Thus  Best  Society  is  not 

a  fellowship  of  the  wealthy,  nor  does  it  seek 
to  exclude  those  who  are  not  of  exalted  birth; 
but  it  is  an  association  of  gentle-folk,  of 
which  good  form  . . .  and  instinctive  consid- 
eration for  the  feelings  of  others  are  the 
credentials  by  which  society  the  world  over 
recognizes  its  chosen  members."  Anyone 
could  be  of  Emily  Post's  "Best  Society."  if 
only  they  understood  the  code.  Correctness 
could  be  learned,  but  it  rang  hollow  with- 
out kindness. 

Still,  there  was  nothing  sweet  or  simper- 
ing about  Post's  text.  Upon  reading  the 
1922  edition.  America's  reigning  literary  crit- 
ic. Edmund  Wilson,  wrote.  "I  had  no  concep- 
tion of  her  extraordinary  book  till  I  looked 
into  it  recently,  [and]  fell  under  its  spell. . . . 
Mrs.  Post  is  not  merely  the  author  of  a  com- 
prehensive textbook  on  manners:  she  is  a 
considerable  imaginative  writer,  and  her 
book  has  some  of  the  excitement  of  a  novel." 
Post  had  indeed  brought  her  fictional  skills 
to  bear  on  the  book,  and  her  characters  had 
names  right  out  of  Restoration  drama:  the 
Oldnames,  the  Toploftys,  the  Gildings,  Club- 
win  Doe,  the  Kindharts.  the  Littlehouses, 
Mr.  Richan  Vulgar,  the  Upstarts.  In  other 
hands  they  might  have  been  mere  chess 
pieces,  but  instead,  wrote  Dorothy  Parker 
in  The  New  Yorker  "these  people  in  Mrs. 
Post's  book  live  and  breathe;  as  Heywood 
Broun  once  said  of  characters  in  a  play,  'they 
have  souls  and  elbows.'" 

And  they  elbowed  their  way  into  satire, 
sometimes  even  slapstick.  There  are  scenes 
in  Etiquette  which  once  read  can  never  be 
Ibrgotten.  Edmund  Wilson's  liivorite  is  "The 
House  Party  in  Camp,"  where  Mrs.  Woridly 
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"looks  at  her  napkin  ring  as  though  it  were 
an  insect."  (Dorothy  Parker  writes  of  Mrs. 
Worldly,  "I  know  of  no  character  in  the 
literature  of  the  last  quarter  century  who  is 
such  a  complete  pain  in  the  neck.")  The 
classic,  though,  is  "How  a  Dinner  Can  Be 
Bungled."  In  this  lesson  an  eager  young 
wife  ("You,"  the  reader)  oversteps  herself, 
attempting  a  formal  dinner  before  her  house- 
hold has  proved  itself  on  smaller  occasions. 
Post  achieves  a  mounting  comic  horror,  the 
slow  drip  toward  social  disaster  you  get  in 
Jane  Austen.  Example:  "And  then  comes  the 
soup.  You  don't  have  to  taste  it  to  see  that 
it  is  wrong.  It  looks  not  at  all  as  'clear'  soup 
should!  Instead  of  being  glass-clear  amber, 
it  is  a  greasy-looking  brown. . . .  You  look 
around  the  table;  Mr.  Kindhart  alone  is  try- 
ing to  eat  it."  Drop  into  Etiquette  anywhere 
and  it's  impossible  not  to  keep  reading. 

"Etiquette  books  surface  at  different  times 
in  history,"  says  Judith  Martin  (Miss  Man- 
ners). "It's  either  in  periods  where  life  is  so 
complicated  that  you  can't  possibly  just  imi- 
tate your  parents  and  hope  to  get  away  with 
it.  Or  times  like  the  Renaissance,  when  peo- 
ple want  to  develop  aesthetics  in  behavior  as 
well  as  in  building  and  arts.  And  then  the 
other  big  time— times  of  social  upheaval.  So, 
yes,  you  had  an  influx  of  new  rich  then.  We 
have  it  now.  America  is  founded  on  this  idea, 
that  you  get  ahead  through  your  own  merit." 

As  Duffy  intuited,  an  authoritative  guide 
was  just  what  1920s  America— its  economy 
booming,  its  classes  in  flux— wanted.  In  a 
kind  of  call  and  response  unique  in  the  histo- 
ry of  American  letters,  Bahhitt  topped  1922's 
best-seller  list  for  fiction  while  Etiquette  leapt 
to  the  top  of  nonfiction,  edging  out  Giovanni 
Papini's  Life  of  Christ.  Overnight,  Emily  Post 
was  writing  from  the  mountaintop.  The  new 
social  arbiter  of  America,  the  first  to  be  so 
accepted,  she  was,  in  the  words  of  novelist 
Katherine  Anne  Porter,  "the  hi^h  priestess  of 
good  manners,  expounding  the  scriptures 
even  in  the  temples  of  the  most  high.  She 
carries  the  word  to  the  population,  and  is  at 
once  the  interpreter  and  apologist  in  the 
classic  sense  of  that  noble  word— of  society." 

"She  was  the  founder  of  this  in  America." 
says  Letitia  Baldrige,  who  writes  etiquette 
books  herself  and  served  as  chief  of  stafT 
for  Jacqueline  Kennedy.  "There  had  been 
many  other  writers  on  etiquette  before  her, 
but  she  was  the  first  one  who  reached  the 
popular  vote.  She  did  not  talk  in  too  starchy 
and  cold  a  way,  like  the  ones  before  her  did. 
She  didn't  scare  you."  And  the  bungled  din- 
ner party?  "How  amusing  that  is  and  how 
it  relaxes  the  reader." 

"She's  dealing  very  thoroughly  with  the 
subtext  as  well  as  the  text."  explains  Judith 
Martin.  "The  outward  rules  of  etiquette  are 
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not  all  that  complicated,  and  one  could  set 
them  down  once  and  forever.  It's  the  sub- 
text, what  it  shows  you  about  human  con- 
flict, that's  fascinating." 

"She's  full  of  feeling,"  says  Eleanor  El- 
liott, who  was  social  secretary  to  John  Fos- 
ter Dulles,  Eisenhower's  secretary  of  state. 
"There's  an  emotion  to  her.  She  explains 
certain  relationships  and  how  to  do  things 
very  adroitly,  and  her  philosophy  was  not 
the  crooked  little  finger;  it  was  about  treat- 
ing people  correctly.  The  how-to-do-it  may 
have  changed  somewhat,  but  the  principles 
haven't.  She's  timeless." 

Fifty  when  Etiquette  was  published,  Emily 
Post  rose  to  her  new  role  without  miss- 
ing a  beat.  She  finished  the  novel  she  had 
been  working  on  when  Duffy  first  phoned 
hcT— Parade,  a  story  about  a  society  beauty 
who  is  sexually  cold  (rather  convincingly 
written,  it  may  suggest  Emily's  own  failing 
of  Edwin  way  back  when)— and  with  its  pub- 
lication in  1925  left  novel  writing  forever.  Her 
day,  beginning  as  always  around  six,  was 
focused  on  writing  her  newspaper  column 
(syndicated  in  some  200  papers),  answering 
letters  (she  received  up  to  6,000  a  week), 
and  planning  revisions  to  the  next  printing 
of  Etiquette  (by  1945,  the  chapter  "The  Chap- 
eron and  Other  Conventions"  had  become 
"The  Vanished  Chaperon  and  Other  Lost 
Conventions").  She  emerged  at  lunch,  one 
on  the  dot,  and  her  social  life  took  place 
mostly  at  home  within  a  closed  circle  of 
friends  and  family.  She  hated  restaurants 
because  she  hated  the  waste  of  time  waiting 
for  food.  "Punctuality  at  meals  was  a  real 
fetish  with  her,"  recalls  Emily's  only  grand- 
child. Bill  Post  Sr.,  the  son  of  Edwin  junior. 

She  was  a  household  word,  an  institution  - 
or  as  one  newspaper  observed,  "Three  great 
ilictors  in  American  civilization:  parcel  post, 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Emily  Post." 

She  was  constantly  queried  for  her  opin- 
ion on  issues  of  the  day— from  the  length  of 
Queen  Mary's  skirts  (too  long),  to  Prohibi- 
tion ("I  am  a  wet."  she  said,  "a  sopping 
wet!"),  to  corn  pone,  crumble  or  dunk?  (de- 
pends on  neighborhood  custom).  She  was 
a  role  model  constantly  watched.  When  Post 
spilled  a  bowl  of  Swedish  lingonberries  at  a 
Gourmet  Society  dinner,  the  event  was  re- 
ported in  ne  New  York  Times.  "Some  regard 
me  as  a  mechanical  robot,"  she  is  quoted  as 
saying.  "I'm  not  at  all.  really,  as  you  can  see." 

Perhaps  the  happiest  period  of  Post's  life 
was  these  years,  the  mid-l920s.  After  a  few 
false  starts,  her  younger  son,  Bruce,  had  be- 
come an  architect,  following  in  his  grandfa- 
ther's footsteps,  much  to  Post's  pride  and  joy. 
His  career  dovetailed  with  her  need  for  a  new 
home.  Looking  for  a  place  to  live  in  New 
York  City,  Post  could  find  nothing  suitable. 
The  apartments  didn't  have  enough  windows, 
closets,  or  adequate  rooms  for  the  service 


stafi",  and  the  rents  were  outrageous.  I 
over  lunch  with  friends  at  the  Colon 
(of  which  Post  was  an  early  membe 
decided  to  build  her  own  co-op,  sigr 
friends  as  joint  owners,  including  Bessit 
(Stanford  White's  widow)  and  Mrs. 
Roosevelt.  It  was  a  move  that  only  the 
ter  of  Bruce  Price  might  dare  to  do,  i 
building  that  went  up  on  the  norther 
ner  of  Madison  Avenue  and  79th  n 
one  of  the  dozen  or  so  tenant-sponso 
operatives  in  New  York  City  histor' 
hired  the  esteemed  firm  of  Kennt 
Murchison,  where  Bruce  was  employe 
mother  and  son  helped  design  the  bi 
It  was  pure  Price  Post.  "Very  reservi 
simple,"  says  Christopher  Gray.  "N 
show  about  it."  The  following  year,  o 
own,  Bruce  and  Emily  renovated  an  > 
captain's  house  on  Martha's  Vineyarc 
ters  in  Manhattan,  summers  in  Edga 
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The  greatest  sadness  of  Post's  life  jt  ii; 
1927.  Just  when  her  younger  son.  jtifci 
words  of  the  Times,  "had  given  ev  mo 
of  inheriting  the  talent  of  his  grand!  |er.;), 
Bruce  Post  died  at  32,  from  periton  jfolS; 
lowing  an  appendectomy.  "She  was  \iaiii 
tated,"  says  Bill  Post  Sr.  Post  did  not  benu 
ly  grieve.  She  kept  up  with  her  work.  It  iijl 
the  months  following  Bruce's  death,  itbd 
blank  spaces  and  empty  edges,  she  jad 
herself  do  puzzles,  intricate  jigsaw  p  des 
to  keep  her  mind  off  herself  and  h  feoi 
row.  And  in  Etiquette  she  revised  h  tietj 
tion  on  mourning,  adding  the  line  "N  it  Qifi 
us  merely  do  the  best  we  can  to  conti(p^j| 
keep  occupied  and  to  avoid  casting  th  ,iad-j( 
ow  of  our  own  sadness  upon  others."  pth.i 
ing  "show"  about  it. 

Emily  Post  had  no  peer,  and  Etic  He— 
new  1945  subtitle-"The  Blue  Book  of  tcia 
Usage"— reflected  that  stature.  This  v  |th) 
guide.  During  the  1930s,  Post  reach(  imil 
lions  through  weekly  radio  broadcas  jon^~ 
of  the  first  females  on  the  air.  And  j)rl(  , 
War  II  brought  yet  another  surge  of  |p%( 
larity.  With  the  country  again  experi  fin!  -, 
upheaval,  new  decisions  on  decorun'  "ed ,, 
ed  to  be  made.  (Was  it  all  right  for  \  nei 
doing  factory  jobs  to  hitchhike  to  irk.j, 
Post  said  yes.)  Even  servicemen  wer  fak:,| 
ing  a  run  on  Etiquette.  According   wa,^ 
correspondent  Ernie  Pyle,  if  boys  wa  ji  t(..j 
be  officers,  they  had  to  "know  their  )nil;.jj 
Post."  The  chapter  Post  added  to  th  ,94:  ,,^ 
edition  of  Etiquette,  titled  "Concernii  jv4il 
itary  and  Post-War  Etiquette,"  is  nc  ^rUc,^ 
a  rich  slice  of  American  history,  bi  ^\^^ 
unexpectedly  moving.  Under  the  h  |inj'|, 
"When  the  Disabled  Man  Is  Her  I  \  o.jJ 
Husband  or  Betrothed,"  Post  writes  jthi., 
moment  when  this  man  searches  a  w  jan 
face  "to  measure  the  degree  of  his  ha  ica|  ^^ 
by  its  effects  on  her":  "She  must   ov 
everything  remember  that  abandonn 
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^  not  the  way  to  help  him.  The  one 

hat  does  help  is  to  make  him  realize 

her  he  is  not  any  different  from  the 

V-  was— and  to  assure  him  that  in  the 

1  come  he  is  not  to  be  set  apart." 

li  "not"  is  pure  Emily  Post,  a  com- 

m  linent  of  compassion:  Thou  shah  not 

his  heart.  It  is  no  coincidence  that, 

,    .Tier  its  publication.  Etiquette  ranked 

c  id  to  the  Bible  as  the  book  most  com- 

Hfted  from  bookstores  and  libraries. 

',\  he  really  ruled,"  says  Mrs.  Howard 
>  L'ox,  archivist  at  the  Colony  Club  (and 
■ii  J -in-law  of  Tricia  Nixon).  "If  you  heard 

le  say,  'Oh,  Emily  Post  wouldn't  ap- 

jr    of  that,'  well,  that  was  the  rule,  that 

I  •  Emily  Post  was  taken  very  seriously." 

at  this  time  the  two  most  powerful 

in  America  were  Eleanor  Roosevelt 

m.jnily  Post. 

id  what  was  the  powerful  Post,  a  wom- 
in.aking  almost  $100,000  a  year  at  the 
Igi!  f  72,  like  in  real  life? 

he  was  a  very  natural  person,"  says 

{\  ne  Sylvia,  Post's  secretary  in  Edgar- 

>r  15  years.  "She  was  very  generous. 

I  had  my  second  son,  I  still  went  a 

but  she  paid  tor  a  baby-sitter  for  my 

n.  She  seemed  very  content.  I  think 

Sk  as  perfectly  happy  with  her  grandson 

in(  reat-grandchildren.  She  didn't  need  the 

01  anionship  that  other  people  do." 

le  was  a  lovely,  lovely  person,"  says  Is- 
ibii  'aulantonio.  Post's  devoted  secretary  in 
^e;/ork  City.  "I  was  a  little  in  awe  of  her, 
otlering  her  background  and  Etiquette. 
iu  le  immediately  put  me  at  ease." 
lat  was  one  of  her  charms,  one  of 


her  talents,"  says  Elizabeth  Post,  wife  of 
Bill  Post  Sr.  (and  the  woman  who  would 
take  over  Etiquette  after  Emily's  death). 
"She  made  you  fee!  totally  at  ease.  She  was 
imposing,  a  very  large  lady.  She  held  her- 
self very  erect.  But  she  had  a  very  kind 
face.  And  she  laughed  a  lot." 

"She  enjoyed  being  Emily  Post,"  says  Bill 
Post  Sr.  "She  liked  to  tell  stories  on  herself." 

When  Vanity  Fair  ran  a  full-page  Covar- 
rubias  caricature  of  Emily  in  1933-frizzy- 
haired,  owl-eyed,  bare  feet  propped  on  the 
table,  pinkie  crooked  in  a  question  mark- 
fans  were  aghast  at  the  irreverence,  while 
Post  thought  it  "too  giggle-making  for 
words."  (She  had  laughed  at  herself  before 
in  Vanity  Fair,  when  in  1926  Crowninshield 
talked  her  into  spoofing  Etiquette  with  a 
quirky,  anonymous  serial  called  "How  to 
Behave  Though  a  Debutante.") 

Post's  great-grandchildren  talk  about  her 
as  if  she  were  just  like  any  other  great- 
grandmother. 

"She'd  give  us  dimes  so  we  could  eat 
ice-cream  cones  at  the  local  drugstore,"  says 
Allen  Post. 

"She  was  not  fonnidabie,"  says  Peter  Post. 

"She  was  not  pretentious  in  any  way," 
agrees  Bill  Post  Jr. 

"To  be  pretentious  was  the  worst  faux 
pas  you  could  make,"  continues  Cindy  Post 
Senning,  who  co-directs  the  Emily  Post  In- 
stitute in  Burlington,  Vermont.  Bill  Post  Sr. 
seconds  that:  "If  she  had  to  go  to  the  bath- 
room, she'd  say,  'I  have  to  go  where  the 
king  goes  on  foot.'" 

She  was  down-to-earth. 

"Almost  to  the  day  she  died,"  says  Bill 
Post  Sr.,  "she  could  sit  perfectly  happy  on 


the  floor,  bolt  upright  with  her  legs  crossed. 
For  me  as  a  child  that  was  neat." 

In  the  last  years  of  her  life,  in  the  late 
1950s,  Post  became  increasingly  tbrgetful,  and 
the  family  believes  she  may  have  been  suffer- 
ing from  Alzheimer's  disease.  During  those 
years  her  son  Edwin  junior  wrote  her  column 
from  Italy,  where  he  had  retired,  and  her  faith- 
ful secretaries  kept  up  the  correspondence. 
Emily  Post  died  of  pneumonia  on  Septem- 
ber 25,  1960,  in  her  bedroom  at  39  East  79th 
Street.  She  was  86.  Her  ashes  were  buried  in 
Tuxedo  Park,  next  to  her  son  Bruce.  Today, 
Post's  Etiquette  (which  has  sold  more  than 
500,000  copies  since  1984)  is  updated  by  feisty 
Peggy  Post,  wife  of  great-grandson  Allen. 

When  those  close  to  Emily  Post  speak 
of  her,  they  invariably  touch  on  her 
love  of  color,  how  she  impulsively,  happily 
re-painted  furniture,  radios,  whatever  struck 
her  as  needing  new  life,  and  how  she  adored 
red— bright  Chinese  red.  And  then  they  re- 
member her  shoes,  red  shoes— a  closetful! 
h's  a  fascinating  footnote.  In  Hans  Christian 
Andersen's  tale  "The  Red  Shoes,"  a  girl  puts 
on  scarlet  slippers  and  cannot  stop  dancing, 
just  as  Post,  having  written  Etiquette,  could 
never  stop  being  her  book.  But  the  similari- 
ty ends  there.  Emily  Post  loved  the  dance 
she  was  doing.  And  she  did  it  with  such  joy. 
Who  better  to  teach  us  the  steps  than  the 
woman  who  wrote  (under  "Rules  of  Sports- 
manship"), "If  you  are  hurt,  whether  in  mind 
or  body,  don't  nurse  your  bruises.  Get  up 
and  light-heartedly,  courageously,  good- 
temperedly  get  ready  for  the  next  encounter. 
This  is  the  only  way  to  take  life— this  is  also 
'playing'  the  game!"  □ 
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FD  FROM  PAGE  : <) I  about  "baggiug 
iCi  senator,"  she  does  not  quite  have  the 
loii;h  to  "cross  the  line,"  as  she  puts  it. 
lot  in  innocence  she  tries  to  hide  and  a 
ee'  ooted  fear  of  being  out  of  her  depth 
re"'  t  her  from  becoming  the  next  national 
cat'il.  "Girls  who  are  confident,  well  round- 
I  basically  have  their  shit  together. 
ic)re  not  in  those  situations,"  she  says. 
^ ,  she  knows  that  her  looks  give  her  ac- 
the  highest  echelons  of  power.  Her 
or  IS  a  nonstop  haze  of  crowded  bars 
id  leap  drinks  paid  for,  mostly,  by  men 
ic  ip  suits— congressional  staff  aides  in 
lei  ite  20s  and  early  30s— and  lobbyists, 
le  es  with  the  better  suits  and  longer  bar 
lbs -ongressmen  and  senators  flit  in  and 
"'■  )me  time  spent  navigating  the  incestu- 
"s,  :ctic  social  whirl  of  young  D.C.  shows 
lat  takes  Diana  just  days  to  build  a  Rolo- 
K  jit  is  the  envy  of  her  bosses. 


On  Monday  night  Diana  outlines  their 
plans  for  the  week.  This  evening  will 
be  low-key.  Tuesday  will  bring  a  drag  bingo 
game  with  Liam  and  friends  at  a  bar  in  Du- 
pont  Circle;  Wednesday  she  plans  to  go  to 
the  Capital  Grille,  because  it  will  be  edu- 
cational for  Beth.  If  you  want  to  catch  a 
congressman,  says  Diana,  go  hang  out  at 
the  Cap  Grille  bar.  This  is  something  she'd 
never  do  herself;  the  few  times  she's  visited 
the  restaurant,  she  has  been  escorted.  There 
are  other  women,  she  whispers,  who  go  on 
their  own.  "They  are  looking  for  one  thing," 
she  says. 

It's  12  hours  before  the  terrorist  attacks 
on  the  World  Trade  Center  and  Pentagon, 
although  she  doesn't  know  it,  and  Diana  is 
lecturing  Beth  and  another  Fordham  gradu- 
ate, Patrick  Power,  on  the  etiquette  of  Hill 
life.  She  has  met  them  at  "Cap  Lounge," 
the  nickname  for  Capitol  Lounge,  a  bar  down 
the  street  and  indistinguishable  from  Politiki. 
Pat.  frorr.  Brooklyn,  has  just  turned  down  a 


jor 


Morgan  Chase  in  hopes  of  se- 


curing an  internship  or  staff  job  that  could 
pay  as  little  as  nothing  and  no  more  than 
$20,000.  Diana  was  a  half-hour  late  be- 
cause she  had  to  go  to  a  fund-raiser  for 
Representative  Rogers,  who'd  suddenly  been 
called  away  by  the  House  majority  whip, 
Tom  DeLay.  She  is  high  on  adrenaline,  nico- 
tine, and  the  buzz  of  having  just  mingled 
with  a  group  of  lobbyists  from  the  airline 
industry.  She's  wearing  a  cropped  Ann  Tay- 
lor sweater,  pants,  and  little  heels.  She 
looks  like  a  child  dressed  up  in  her  moth- 
er's clothes.  She  says  she  had  some  wine  at 
the  party  and  also  made  some  useful  con- 
tacts, including  Congressman  Fred  Upton 
(R-Mich.)  and  Sarah,  another  junior  aide. 
"She's  a  congressman's  daughter,"  says  Di- 
ana importantly,  "but  she  doesn't  tell  any- 
one that." 

Diana  basks  in  the  euphoria  of  her  re- 
cent social  triumph  like  one  who  has  just 
aced  a  school  exam.  "You  will  do  well  on 
the  Hill  if  you  are  good  with  dealing  with 
people,"  she  instructs  Beth  and  Pat.  People 
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who  can't  function  socially,  she  says,  '"sim- 
ply wont  get  on It's  all  about  PR— PR. 

and  networking." 

Her  chief  of  staff's  extensive  Rolodex, 
she  says,  is  what  got  Representative  Rogers, 
a  freshman  congressman  elected  by  just  111 
votes,  onto  Tom  DeLay's  deputy-whip  team. 
"Mike  is  now  on  the  deputy-whip  team, 
which  is  unheard  of  for  a  freshman— but 
Chris  [Cox,  the  chief  of  staff]  knows  Tom 
DeLay  and  all  the  big  boys.  He  has  a  repu- 
tation for  picking  freshman  congressmen 
and  keeping  them  in  office." 

She  has  already  told  Chris— who  is  only 
31— that  she'd  like  to  be  groomed  to  be 
Rogers's  press  secretary.  She  thinks  this  may 
help  her  achieve  her  ultimate  goal,  landing 
a  job  as  a  television  journalist.  Representa- 
tive Rogers  was  profiled  prominently  in  Tlie 
Washington  Post  recently.  "The  press  secre- 
tary can  make  the  difference  between  the 
congressman  getting  local  or  national  cover- 
age." says  Diana. 

Most  congressmen,  she  says  blithely,  are 
just  puppets.  The  chief  of  staff  sets  the  agen- 
da, while  the  legislative  director  and  the  leg- 
islative assistant  write  the  bills  and  research 
the  issues.  "The  congressman  kind  of  just 
puts  the  vote  in."  she  explains. 

This  does  not  worry  Diana.  She  is  "in 
love"  with  this  system  of  government,  al- 
though she  has  no  desire  to  run  for  office 
herself.  She  considers  female  politicians 
a  different  breed.  "They  don't  go  out  and 
drink  with  the  boys.  It's  all  business,  let's 
do  business." 

She  hands  Pat  a  copy  of  that  day's  Roll 
Call  newspaper,  D.C.'s  equivalent  of  Variet}'. 
There's  a  feature  on  the  50  most  influential 
staffers  in  Congress.  Pat  has  a  friend,  Dick 
Armey's  chief  of  staff,  who  is  ranked.  Di- 
ana is  impressed.  "Pat'll  get  a  job  immedi- 
ately," she  says  to  Pat  and  Beth.  Pat  is  not 
comforted.  "I'm  worried  about  who  I'll  work 
for,"  he  says. 

Diana  nods  sympathetically.  She  knows 
people  so  desperate  for  jobs  on  the  Hill 
they'll  even  lie  about  their  political  loyal- 
ties. "They  can't  ask  you  in  the  interview 
what  your  allegiance  is,"  she  says.  She 
reckons  that  if  she  had  had  to  she  could— 
and  would— have  swung  a  job  in  a  Demo- 
crat's office. 

Beth  is  horrified.  "How  could  these  guys 
live  with  themselves  at  night?  Are  they  so 
desperate  to  work  on  the  Hill  they  are  pre- 
pared to  give  up  their  souls,  their  entire  in- 
dividuality?" 

Diana  is  amused:  "You  have  to  be  able 
to  defend  every  side  and  see  every  point  of 
view.  Honestly,  your  wholehearted  convic- 
tions, they  don't  come  into  the  game  until 
you  are  way  up  there." 


Beth  looks  the  other  way.  She  fingers 
Diana's  cigarettes.  Ordinarily,  she  does  not 
smoke.  "I  might  have  one,"  she  says. 

4'T'hings  always  work  out  for  Diana," 

X  Beth  says  when  Diana  is  out  of  ear- 
shot. When  they  were  at  Fordham  "she  did 
an  internship  at  ABC  but  stopped  going  be- 
cause it  was  too  much  for  her.  She  had  to 
keep  a  journal  for  it  and  hand  it  in  to  the 
dean  ...  so  she  just  made  it  up.  And  her 
little  irresponsibility  is  contagious  because 
once  I  was  working  during  the  holidays  to 
get  money  . . .  One  day  I  decided  to  just 
keep  driving.  I  went  back  upstate,  I  didn't 
go  back  to  my  job.  I  never  called.  And  Di- 
ana was  like,  "That's  the  sort  of  thing  I 
would  totally  do!'  Diana  helped  me  come 
up  with  a  fabrication;  she  told  them  [Beth's 
employers]  I'd  gotten  mono  and  could  no 
longer  come  in— she's  so  good  at  speaking 
to  people." 

The  two  girls  became  friends  partly  be- 
cause they  were  the  only  Republicans  in  a 
dorm  of  eight  women— ""We  were  the  only 
ones  cheering  on  Bush  during  the  cam- 
paign," recalls  Beth— and  partly  because 
they  both  rowed  crew  for  a  year,  until  Di- 
ana got  tired  of  getting  up  at  5:30  a.m. 
each  day.  ""We  are  [both]  very  concerned 
about  staying  in  shape,"  says  Beth.  "She's 
a  little  bit  more  extreme  on  the  vanity  side 
than  I  am." 

Last  Saturday  the  two  friends  went  shop- 
ping at  Bloomingdale's.  There  was  a  sale 
on.  Diana  is  delighted  just  thinking  about  it. 
"We  bought  out  the  store.  $110  shoes  down 
to  $30- great,"  she  says,  wiggling  her  feet  in 
the  air.  Diana  thinks  that  Beth,  whose  month- 
ly stipend  leaves  her  $140  spending  money, 
is  well-off.  Beth  thinks  that  Diana,  who 
makes  $22,000  a  year,  is  extravagant. 

Diana  would  prefer  to  be  overdrawn  than 
skimp  on  her  monthly  Vidal  Sassoon  high- 
lights, her  bikini  wax,  and  her  fake  'n'  bake 
tan.  ""1  hate  being  pale  with  a  passion,"  she 
says. 

Today,  Diana  found  herself  diving  behind 
a  desk  in  her  office  when  Scott,  a  persistent 
lobbyist,  came  by.  ""Do  you  have  the  num- 
ber?" she  asks  Beth.  Beth  searches  for  a  bit 
of  paper.  On  it  is  the  number  of  a  losers' 
hot  line— callers'  messages  are  screened  by 
a  radio  station,  and  the  most  pathetic  ones 
are  read  on  the  air.  Diana  is  going  to  give 
the  phone  number  to  Scott,  telling  him  it  is 
hers.  The  girls  giggle,  fantasizing  about  the 
embarrassment  Scott  will  suffer  when  he 
tries  to  call  Diana. 

Diana  thought  Chris  Cox  was  cute  until 
she  discovered  he  was  manned  with  kids.  Her 
crush  has  morphed  into  the  same  adulation 
with  which  she  regards  her  congressman. 
""Mike  is  amazing,"  she  says.  "He  is  the  one 
person  I  am  not  cynical  about.  He  used  to  be 
an  undercover  F.B.I,  agent  in  Chicago  and 


fought  against  organized  crime.  He 
politics  because  he  really  wants  to 
difference.  He  deserves  everything  h ' 


intf 


Like  so  many  potential  "low-key  e\| 
in  D.C.,  Monday  does  not  end  learl 
as  planned.  Coming  back  from  th  [mi 
room,  Beth  is  hit  on  by  some  men  fi  liti* 
office  of  Senator  Conrad  Burns  (R-  bnt. 
Soon  Diana,  too,  is  at  the  bar,  mus  iig  i 
on  the  most  powerful  one  in  the  g  jp, 
baby-faced  25-year-old  named  Ryan  1  ba' 

Ryan  works  for  the  Senate  Approp  &»- 
Committee,  where  he  gets  to  shuffle  bun*'! 
up  to  $19  billion,  allocating  funds  f  wr 
ous  projects.  Ryan  was  put  up  for  t  jijo': 
by  Senator  Burns,  who  is  the  rank  i  Rf  ■ 
publican  on  his  subcommittee,  Interi(  jNor 
his  former  colleagues— all  under  30, ;  laffe 
named  Benjamin  Good,  25,  tells  Beth  ouc 
ly— are  furiously  lobbying  Ryan.  It  d  ,  no 
seem  like  they  have  to  try  too  hard.  1  |st  c 
them  grew  up  together.  i 

Ryan  focuses  on  Diana.  He  talk  bfti 
and  quickly,  sometimes  in  Hill  jargc  difi^ 
cult  to  follow.  He  is  one  of  those  ph  pall 
average  guys  who  improves  like  a  fa  !-tal 
frog-prince  with  every  word  he  utters  .ian; 
is  mesmerized.  j 

■"People— and  that  includes  senaMlaiir 
congressmen— need  to  talk  to  me,  partiiplf* 
to  twist  my  ann  about  the  delegation  >  'nor 
ey,  but  also  because  they  want  to  kno\  bou 
timing,"  Ryan  explains  in  a  phone  call  p  ii 
the  week.  ""We  don't  publish  when  bil  loin 
before  the  appropriations  committee. id i 
you  need  to  go  into  battle  for  or  aj  ;'jst ; 
budget  cut  or  gain,  you  need  to  be  i  ly." 

Ryan  is  self-effacing  about  his  resp  ^bil 
ities.  ""There's  a  saying:  "You  can't  gc  riovi 
your  pay  grade'  in  terms  of  acting  on  v  fr  a|i 
thority.  I  keep  going,  shuffling  funds  m 
come  up  against  a  member  or  senat  jwht 
vehemently  disagrees.  Then  it  goes  to  ijpfi8|( 

Diana  brings  up  an  issue  they  I  ie  lis 
common.  Last  term  Mike  Rogers  vc  lifoi' 
the  controversial  energy  bill  which  a  kat 
ed  drilling  in  the  Arctic  National  '  dliffcij 
Refuge  in  Alaska.  Ryan  tells  her  he  wor- 
ried. Due  to  pressure  from  Democr  ;anc 
moderate  Republicans,  the  anwr  |nd: 
had  been  removed  from  the  Interior  'pro 
priations  bill  for  2002.  Ryan  says  this^?  lef 
him  and  his  committee  peers  in  th  ^lole 
They  will  have  to  find  the  money  elsi  jiere 

They  move  on  to  the  dispute  betw  |  tk 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the  'hitt 
House,  which  erupted  when  Vice  Pr  Bem 
Cheney  refused  to  release  the  names   busi 
ness  executives  and  lobbyists  who  m  pt^, 
administration  officials  about  energy  *licy.!| 
Ryan  has  been  sitting  in  on  tense  i  ptia^^ 
tions  about  it.  He  looks  tired.  !     ;[; 

Beth  absorbs  much  of  this  mu  |.  "1^ 
don't  have  anything  to  add  when  t\  tall^ 
about  politics  in  this  detail,"  she  say  j      , 
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nee  agaih,  as  the  clock  nears  pumpkin 
1)  Beth  must  go.  As  she  and  Diana  walk 
.•j)  e  Metro  stop,  Diana  says  she  considers 
R  the  evening's  chief  trophy.  "He  has  a 
ji  job— huge— and  he's  only  25,"  she 
g  She  skips  along  the  sidewalk  waving 
It!  ard  in  the  air.  "Yay,  good  contact," 
*  ings. 

I  n  her  way  out,  Beth  had  asked  Benja- 
liGood  why  it  was  that  every  person 
jit  nator  Burns's  office  is  under  30.  He 
gxd.  "if  outsiders  knew  the  truth  about 
pnment,  they'd  be  shocked,"  he  said. 
/ 1  lana's  journal  entry  of  that  week: 


Tt. 


.  a  young  woman,  let 
to  be  a  bit  friendlier 
might  otherwise  be 
led. . . .  The  dating 

is  going  strong  and 
;  odd  to  be  thrust  in 
liddle  of  it.  The  old 
i  that  power  is  an 
idisiac  rings  true  in 
Everyone  is  viewed 
potential,  and  while 

ngs  a  good  deal  of 

iiks,  it  likewise  es- 

^  a  guarded  nature. 

■ick  to  being  a  young 

"1  here  is  keeping  it 

without  encour- 

ihe  overstepping  of 
:)oundaries.   It's  a 

that  everyone  here 
and  I  won't  pretend 

I  enjoy  it. 


"s  say  that  people 
towards  you  than 


away  for  four  weeks.  She  has  one  week  left 
on  the  Hill  before  rcturiunp  to  Britain  and 
her  final  year  at  Sheffield  Hallam  University. 
Alone,  probably,  of  the  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  work  in  Congress,  Caroline  is  not 
chiefly  concerned  the  day  after  the  attack, 
she  says,  with  "PR.  and  damage  control." 
She  is  too  junior  to  have  much  input.  So 
while  the  others  fuss  about  getting  pho- 
tographs onto  Ferguson's  Web  site  of  him 
handing  out  doughnuts  to  rescue  workers, 
she  worries  about  the  fate  of  a  constituent, 
a  cancer  patient  with  only  four  months  to 
live.  He  had  written  to  the  office  some  days 
before  to  see  if  Representative  Ferguson 
could  facilitate  his  getting  access  to  a  non- 
F.D.A.-approved  drug  on  a  compassionate 


le  to  the  terrorist 
MtKs,  Diana's  plans 
foi^  e  night  of  Tuesday, 
Sq,  Tiber  11,  are  aborted; 
ihii  oes  not  mean  that 
ihtets  an  early  night. 
Ra.T,  she  stays  on  the 
^V  until  four  A.M.  with 
Later  she  admits 
-.  .lo  was  the  one  pos- 
itivDutcome  from  the 
lignare.  Liam  told  her  how  nice  it  was 
to  e  could  share  the  stress  of  the  situation 
«t  ler.  Diana  flushes  when  she  recalls  this. 

ina  writes  in  her  journal: 

:  congressman  was  so  pale,  white  and 

•r  some  reason  this  frightened  me  more 

',»thing.  Mike  is  not  invincible  after  all. 

?ec;  were  running  in  and  out  of  the  offices, 

^<'  terror  but  still  there  was  the  constant 

'they'd  never  hit  DC,  no  one  ever 

iiii  L.'  Moments  later  the  Pentagon  was  en- 

!"!,  in  flames. 

Ctna  is  not  the  only  young  woman  on 
'apitol  Hill  to  keep  a  journal.  Unbe- 
fncist  to  her,  three  floors  down  from  her 
'ffi  in  the  Cannon  building,  Caroline  Chat- 
^  a  voluptuous,  dark-haired,  21-year-old 
™!  h  intern  in  the  office  of  Representative 
^••Ferguson  (R-N.J.),  has  been  scribbling 
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After  partying  with  congressmen, 

Caroline  Chatterton,  here  on  September  20, 

wrote,  "How  often  does  a  21-year-old 

English  intern  get  to  boss  around  the 

US  government!!" 


basis.  As  is  the  case  with  much  of  the  mail 
received.  Representative  Ferguson  never  sees 
the  letter.  The  volume  of  mail  is  too  enor- 
mous for  him  to  deal  with,  but  Caroline  feels 
that  the  attitude  of  a  senior  aide  in  the  office, 
and  of  the  other  twentysomethings,  is  less  at- 
tentive than  it  could  be.  "Someone  even  said 
something  like  'Well,  he's  a  goner,"'  she  says. 
Today  she  asks  the  aide  if  she  has  managed 
to  get  the  drug  for  the  dying  man.  The  aide's 
response  is  "Oh,  I  completely  forgot  about  the 
dying  guy.  Thanks  for  reminding  ir.e. '  Car- 
oline writes  i"urious!y  in  her  io"'-naI,  "This 
is  pc'v   ,    'ves  we're  • 


On  Wednesday  night  Diana  looks  unusu- 
ally tired.  Not  even  the  fake  'n'  bake  tan 
can  hide  the  huge  circles  under  her  eyes.  As 
planned,  she  takes  Beth  to  the  Capital 
Grille.  It's  empty.  Outside,  people  stream  to 
an  eight  p.m.  vigil  at  East  Front  Pond.  Diana 
does  not  want  to  go.  "The  congressmen  and 
senators  are  having  their  own  vigil  inside  the 
Capitol.  It's  not  open  to  staff.  I'd  rather  eat," 
she  says. 

She  sits  down  at  the  table  and  looks  weari- 
ly around  the  room.  The  turmoil  of  her  of- 
fice is  forgotten.  For  once,  she  asks  Beth 
about  her  day. 

Matter-of-factly,  Beth  says  that  she  exam- 
ined a  woman  whose  uterus  has  been  fall- 
ing out.  She  also  interviewed  a  former  politi- 
cal prisoner  from  Ethiopia 
who  could  not  hear  be- 
cause his  ears  had  been 
mangled  by  torturers.  She 
speaks  very  fast  and  lu- 
cidly At  the  end,  she  says, 
"I  needed  to  get  that  out. 
I've  been  thinking  about 
it  all  day." 

Diana  is  aghast.  "Omi- 
god,  this  is  what  Beth 
does,"  she  says.  "It  makes 
me  feel  so  small  in  com- 
parison." 

Diana's  cell  phone 
rings.  It's  Liam.  They  ar- 
range to  meet  after  din- 
ner. Diana  orders  a  round 
of  Kir  Royales;  Beth  has 
never  had  a  Kir  Royale. 
Diana  was  introduced  to 
them  in  Paris,  "the  same 
place  where  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Vidal," 
she  says,  pointing  to  her 
hair.  Yet  Paris  did  not 
quite  give  her  the  full 
Sabrina-style  makeover: 
"What's  'filet  mignon'?" 
she  sweetly  asks  the  waiter. 

She  looks  dreamily  around  the  room.  "The 
first  time  I  came  here  it  was  packed,  and  it 
blew  me  away,"  she  says.  She  is  back  in  the 
Capitol  Hill  version  of  Melrose  Plaee 

Her  first  dinner— just  days  into  her  job- 
was  like  the  first  kick  of  the  most  intoxicating 
cocktail  she'd  ever  tasted.  "There  is  some- 
thing about  the  marble  halls,  the  high  ceil- 
ings, the  state  flags,  news  cameras,  and  men 
walking  that  took  my  breath  away,"  she  says. 
Her  date  had  been  a  29-year-old  south- 
erner who  opened  car  doors  for  her  and 
picked  up  the  tab.  "He  was  powerful,"  she 
says.  "He  knew  Tom  DeLay." 

She  says  she  developed  a  "crush."  She 

catches  herself  "It  was  a  little  more  than  a 

crush."  She  envisioned  herself  Mrs.  So-and- 

So  and  dreamed  about  meeting  his  parents. 

"We  came  here  and  I  ordered  lobster," 
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she  says.  "I  was  so  impressed  I  slept  with 
him  that  night.  I  wish  I  hadn't.  It  was  too 
fast.  He  stopped  E-mailing  me.  The  last  time 
we  came  here  after  a  party  he  left  with  a 
legislative  aide. 

"It  was  after  this  that  the  guy  who  first 
interviewed  me  found  me,  consoled  me,  and 
tried  to  kiss  me." 

Diana  shrinks  into  her  clothes.  "So  I'm 
taking  it  real  slow  with  Liam,"  she  says. 

After  dinner  Beth  finds  Ryan  Thomas  sit- 
ting at  the  bar  with  a  man  he  introduces  as 
Benjamin  Cline,  the  chief  of  staff  to  Repre- 
sentative Bob  Goodlatte  (R-Va.).  With  them 
is  Brett  Scott,  a  lobbyist,  and  an  older  man. 
Bill  McSweeney,  his  client. 

Diana  is  eager  for  gossip,  and  Ryan  has 
plenty.  There  is  an  overriding  feeling 
of  guilt,  since  the  House  felt  the  attack 
had  been  avoidable.  "The  meltdown  is  the 
breakdown  in  communications  between 

the  agencies,  the  C.I. A.  and  the  F.B.I 

Everybody  apparently  had  little  snippets  of 
something  like  this  happening.  But  nobody 
was  communicating,  so  they  could  never 
put  together  a  full  picture,"  Diana  reports 
afterward. 

While  the  House  had  spent  the  day  look- 
ing for  answers  from  the  F.A.A.,  C.I. A., 
and  F.B.I. ,  Ryan  and  his  peers  were  coming 
up  with  the  recommendations  they'd  need 
for  the  following  day's  debate  about  how  to 
fund  the  country's  extra  security  and  de- 
fense requirements.  "The  $40  billion  aid 
package?  We  don't  have  that  money  free 
and  clear.  We'll  have  to  dip  into  something 
else —  It's  clearly  changed  the  structure  of 
the  debate— before,  it  was  thought  we  must 
not  let  the  normal  bills  dip  into  Social  Se- 
curity, but  it's  highly  likely  that,  now,  this 
big  emergency  will  dip  into  the.  quote  un- 
quote, 'surplus,'"  he  says  later.  In  his  sector 
he  expects  to  have  to  put  aside  more  mon- 
ey for  domestic  oil  production.  "It  may  mean 
less  money  for  purchasing  more  land  for  the 
Forest  Service  or  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service." 

Around  11  a  news  report  flashes  on  the 
television  over  the  bar.  People  strain  to  see 
what  it  says.  Brett's  gaze  is  elsewhere.  "I 
was  looking  at  you  and  was  wondering 
which  of  you  would  be  least  offended  if  I 
hit  on  you,"  he  says. 

Bill  McSweeney  tries  to  put  his  arm 
around  Beth.  "I'm  experiencing  all  of  the 
seven  deadly  sins  tonight."  he  says.  Some- 
one adds,  "It's  lust,  lust,  and  lust." 

Senator  George  Allen  (R-Va.)  enters  and 
makes  a  beeline  for  Ryan.  In  this  crowd, 
the  senator  looks  like  a  parent  picking  up 
his  kids  from  school.  He  does  not  give  Di- 
ana a  second  glance.  For  10  minutes  he  lis- 


tens intently  to  what  Ryan  whispers  into  his 
ear  and  then  goes  to  drink  with  his  aides. 

"He  wanted  to  know  the  mood  of  the 
Democratic  senators,  members  of  the  House, 
et  cetera,"  Ryan  explains  later.  "The  sena- 
tors and  members  are  just  too  busy  to  deal 
with  the  minutiae  of  every  bill  and  every  is- 
sue. They  have  to  delegate." 

Beth  thinks  it  strange  that  a  senator 
should  have  to  ask  a  25-year-old  for  news 
of  the  House  on  the  second  day  of  the  big- 
gest American  crisis  since  World  War  II. 

Ben  Cline  is  annoyed.  "Just  because  the 
people  who  are  running  the  government 
are  young,  it  doesn't  mean  they  are  unqual- 
ified," he  says  primly. 

It's  after  midnight,  and  Diana  goes  on  to 
meet  Liam.  As  far  as  her  career  prospects 
are  concerned,  this  is  something  of  a  false 
move. 

The  next  day  she  E-mails:  "Ryan  from 
Appropriations  came  over  to  say  hi  at  Poli- 
tiki  and  actually  hung  out  very  late  as  well. 
He  was  a  little  less  friendly  though  when 
Liam  put  his  arm  around  me  . . .  Oh,  well." 

No  one  could  have  predicted  that  the 
Thursday  after  the  attack  Diana  would 
inadvertently  pull  off  the  networking  coup 
of  her  career. 

She  and  Beth  are  introduced  to  the  En- 
glish intern  Caroline  Chatterton  at  the  Cap- 
ital Grille.  The  place  is  empty  save  for  a 
couple  of  young  women  at  the  bar.  Their 
hair  has  split  ends  and  they  wear  suits  that 
strain  against  the  flesh.  "Those  girls  are 
Chandra  Levy  types,"  says  Diana.  Her  own 
size-2  frame  looks  in  no  danger  of  denting 
her  crisp  blue  shirt  and  dark  pants. 

Caroline  has  dressed  in  a  shorter  suit 
than  usual,  in  case  she  finds  a  congressman 
to  flirt  with  for  an  article  she  has  planned 
on  writing  for  the  British  newspapers.  Her 
office  colleagues  have  told  her  this  is  the 
place  to  come.  She  doesn't  really  believe  it 
will  happen.  No  one  important  is  dining 
out  this  Thursday.  The  gaze  of  the  restau- 
rant's few  patrons  is  fixed  on  TV  screens  by 
the  bar.  America  at  war,  reads  the  banner 
headline  on  every  set. 

Caroline  has  never  seen  anyone  like  Di- 
ana on  the  Hill.  "Did  you  ever  model?"  she 
asks.  Diana  shakes  her  head  no  and  wrig- 
gles about.  The  effervescence  of  youth  and 
the  promise  of  budding  romance— Caroline 
has  her  eye  on  Brandon  Waters,  the  25-year- 
old  press  secretary  in  her  office— mean  that 
their  spirits  cannot  be  dampened  by  exter- 
nal events  for  long. 

"I  must  come  by  and  check  out  Bran- 
don," Diana  tells  Caroline.  In  return  Caro- 
line volunteers  to  inspect  Liam.  In  the  com- 
fortable confines  of  the  almost  empty  Cap 
Grille  the  idea  of  international  conflict  seems 
very  far  away. 

"I've  always  been  a  conservative  Repub- 


lican," Diana  tells  Caroline.  "This  is  ; 
to  back  the  government." 

That  morning  Chris  Cox  held  a  st 
meeting  on  damage  control,  briefing 
all  on  what  to  say  to  the  huge  numb 
angry  constituents  calling  in.  Mike  I 
had  been  there  listening. 

"We  were  told  to  be  confident,  talk 
constituents,  told  to  tell  them  everytl 
under  control,  it's  business  as  usual 
ana  recalls. 

Caroline  says  she,  too,  had  been  in' 
ed  with  angry  callers:  "I  didn't  know 
to  say  to  them.  One  woman  was  dei 
ing  to  know  the  number  of  the  F.B 
cause  she  had  seen  a  white  van  f 
Arabs  yesterday  on  a  street  she  could 
member  the  name  of"  She  says  she's 
some  sympathy  from  her  office  colle; 
who  told  her  that  each  month  each  I 
tive  correspondent  has  to  bring  a  ' 
constituent"  letter  to  entertain  the  r 
the  group. 

"We  often  forge  our  congressmar 
nature,"  Diana  says  with  a  shrug.  "A 
hand  over  constituency  mail  requirii 
swers  to  the  district  office.  They  ca 
out  what  is  valid  against  what  is  not." 
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The  conversation  moves  inevitably  ick 
to  men.  Diana  is  in  the  middle  ''les- 
plaining  how  Liam  romanced  herjith 
champagne  and  dinner  in  a  restaurant  jer- 
looking  the  White  House  when  11  m  lle-^ 
aged  men  trickle  past.  '     ' 

Diana  immediately  sits  up,  antennae  irt.  ^ 

One  waiter.  Cliff,  apparently  well  Mlwn 
to  the  men,  shuts  the  swing  doors  on  ijier 
side  of  their  table,  transforming  the  ice 
into  a  sealed  room.  Every  10  minutes  so 
the  women  can  hear  the  high-pitched  ,  \ik, 
chink  of  cutlery  being  hammered  a  ml 
glass;  they  can  see  through  the  windo'  hat 
one  by  one,  cigars  in  hand,  the  men  end 
to  give  toasts  before  drinking  deep  in  :he 
red  wine  and  breaking  into  fits  of  ud 
laughter. 

Diana  thinks  one  is  giving  her  th  'ye. 
She  thinks  she  recognizes  him.  "I'n  ure 
he  looks  like  a  senator,"  she  says. 

One  bursts  through  the  doors,  clu.pg'f 
his  cell  phone.  His  bald  patch  is  si  ing 
from  overexertion  as  he  exclaims  in  I  '.di- 
rection of  the  women,  "If  people  kne\  pw<i 
the  government  was  really  run  ..."    ' 

He  asks  the  table  to  join  the  men  r  a  . 
drink  when  they  have  finished  dinne  jhet 
women  look  at  one  another,  startled.  ; 

He  leaves  them  alone  with  their  t  ert 
and  their  deliberations.  Even  Diana  )ks 
uncertain  about  actually  venturing  in  the 
"boys'  club"  sanctuary.  "Not  a  won 
there,"  she  remarks. 

Then  Caroline,  the  aspiring  jour 
feisty  and  hungry  to  taste  everything 
ington  has  to  offer  before  returning  t( 
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J  settles  it.  Leaning  back,  she  taps  the 

"  iing  guy  on  the  arm  as  he  returns  from 

men's  room.  "What's  going  on  in  there? 

\  X  are  you  all  having  so  much  fun?"  she 

he  man  grins.  "Those  are  a  group  of 
;  :iessmen  who  are  friends  of  mine.  1 

I  iL;ht  they  were  hungry.  They  needed  to 
V  !  of  let  themselves  go."  He  pauses.  "And 
;|  are  doing  that. 

Come  in  and  meet  the  rowdy  crew,"  he 
,  \nd  with  a  toss  of  her  hair,  Caroline 
^1  lIs  up  and  goes  in. 

^  he  women  are  heckled  as  they  enter. 
.  Tell  us  your  name  and  where  you  are 
li  I. '  says  one  of  the  men.  As  if  on  a  game 
)1, .  the  women  comply,  one  by  one.  When 
G  iline  says  she  is  an  intern,  the  largest  of 
th  group,  a  white-haired  man  with  a  big 
bi  and  big  laugh,  roars,  "We're  afraid  of 
ir,  ns."  He  throws  his  knife  at  a  lean  man 
n.  ed  Mike,  at  the  other  end  of  the  table. 
k '-  is  unamused.  He  threatens  to  throw  it 
b;'  .  Another  guy,  rotund  and  jolly-faced, 
>i  iv  up  and  does  an  impression  of  Mar- 
ie Brando  doing  Don  Corleone.  The  others 
tf;  it's  hysterical. 

lana  whispers  that  there  is  no  way  they 
Ci,  be  congressmen.  She  figures  they  are 
bi  lessmen.  She  wonders  how  she  is  going 
tobt  out. 

jhey  are  congressmen— although  at  first 
th;  pretend  not  to  be.  One,  the  youngest, 
Wj  a  tiny  goatee,  introduces  himself  as 
A.iony,  an  auto-parts  salesman.  The  oth- 
er; all  him  "the  Jewish  kid"  and  make  fun 
ofis  beard.  Their  real  names  and  states 
ai  IS  follows:  the  auto-parts  salesman  is 
A.iony  Weiner  (D-N.Y);  the  lean  Mike  is 
Miael  Capuano  (D-Mass.);  the  jolly  guy 
wi  imitated  Brando  is  John  Larson  (D- 
C\i.);  the  man  who  was  worried  about 
in  IS  is  Robert  Brady  (D-Pa.). 

uing  silently  at  the  head  of  the  table 
IS  hn  Baldacci  (D-Maine),  now  running 
fopvemor;  also  there  are  Bart  Stupak  (D- 
Mx),  Tim  Holden  (D-Pa.),  Bill  Pascrell 
Jr.'>N.J.),  and  Mike  Doyle  (D-Pa.).  The 
hc;>  are  Paul  Magliocchetti,  a  former 
mifber  of  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
teen  Defense,  now  a  lobbyist,  and  his  col- 
Nie  Daniel  Cunningham.  "Normally," 
sa;  Magliocchetti,  "there  are  four  Republi- 
■1  Ml  this  group.  They  just  couldn't  make 

II  Vight." 

fie  evening  glides  along  in  a  gently  tipsy 
niciier.  "You  are  very  beautiful  girls,"  one 
ni'-,  keeps  repeating.  Their  jokes  are  old 
an'|ioary.  "I  just  want  you  all  to  know,  to- 
da^TC've  been  through  a  very  classified 
bring,"  one  says.  "We  watched  CNN." 

,  rson  leads  the  others  in  song— Motown, 
'heeatles,  Frank  Sinatra,  and  the  Rolling 
StCs.  Mick  Jagger  might  not  have  been 
<'''>  pointed  by  the  energy  with  which  they 


infuse  a  somewhat  tuneless  version  of  "Sat- 
isfaction." 

Caroline,  inevitably,  is  treated  to  a  ren- 
dition of  Neil  Diamond's  "Sweet  Caroline." 
Diana  is  wooed  with  "Oh  Diane,"  by  Fleet- 
wood Mac.  They  try  to  think  of  a  song  for 
Beth,  but  by  then  both  their  enthusiasm  and 
memories  are  waning. 

Toward  midnight  Caroline  slips  out  to 
the  bathroom.  The  restaurant's  lights  are  low 
and  the  waiters  look  like  they  want  to  go 
home.  One  man  sits  alone  at  the  bar  nurs- 
ing a  drink  and  a  cigar.  It  is  Caroline's  boss. 
Representative  Ferguson.  He  is  pale  and 
tired.  "Fve  been  in  the  district  today,"  he 
says.  "So  many  of  my  constituents  have 
died."  She  tells  him  she  is  in  the  back  with 
a  rowdy  bunch  of  his  peers.  "I  don't  think 
many  of  my  colleagues  from  elsewhere 
round  the  country  completely  get  what  has 
happened,"  he  says  sadly.  "I  think  you  real- 
ly have  to  be  in  New  York  to  feel  it  proper- 
ly—  That's  why  I  had  to  come  here  and 
have  a  drink.  It's  so  awful." 

He  pauses  when  she  tells  him  some  of 
the  names  of  her  hosts.  She  expects  him  to 
grimace,  perhaps  grumble,  about  Demo- 
crats. Instead  he  says,  "Bart  Stupak  is  a 
really  great  guy.  I  love  him."  It  is  a  remark- 
able moment,  encapsulating  the  unity  that 
not  just  Washington  but  America  feels  in  a 
new  chmate  of  fear  and  uncertainty. 

Ferguson  joins  the  group,  his  face  fixed 
in  a  frown  halfway  between  unease  and 
alarm.  But  the  high  jinks  are  over.  Every- 
one stands  and  sings  the  national  anthem 
and  "America  the  Beautiful."  There  is  a 
round  of  patriotic  toasts  and  then  the  men 
kiss  the  girls  good  night— chastely.  The  girls 
are  ecstatic  at  the  contacts  they've  made. 
"Mr.  Baldacci  said  he'd  write  me  a  refer- 
ence for  medical  school,"  trills  Beth.  Diana 
clutches  a  wad  of  business  cards.  Her  face 
is  pink.  "Do  you  know  how  many  people 
would  die  for  this?"  she  says.  Caroline  has 
taken  photographs;  she  is  focusing  on  the 
article  she'll  write.  She  waves  her  camera 
and  mouths,  "A  successful  evening." 

Caroline's  journal,  Thursday,  September 
13: 

Dinner  was  fabulous  and  to  cut  a  long  sto- 
ry short  we  ended  up  in  a  private  room  with  9 
congressmen!  How  weird  is  that.  They  all  want- 
ed us  to  introduce  ourselves  but  they  wouldn't 
stop  being  rowdy  so  I  had  to  stand  up  and 
shout  at  them  to  be  quiet.  How  often  does  a 
21-year-old  English  intern  get  to  boss  around 
the  US  government!!  They'd  been  voting  all 
day  and  in  classified  meetings  so  they  were  in 
desperate  need  of  a  good  old  singsong  and 
some  laughter.  We  sang  lots  of  songs  and  had 
a  really  good  laugh.  They  were  a  real  collec- 
tion of  characters  and  we  had  such  a  good 
time!  Everyone  proposed  toasts  to  the  dead 
people,  to  America  and  to  revenge  and  the 
pcop! '  ■  will  be  giving  their  lives  in  ihe 
p..  ;  fhal  part  freaked  me  n  ii   \Vr  u-u'- 


ly  are  having  a  war It  was  totally  amazing 

to  be  in  a  room  in  the  biggest  crisis  in  Ameri- 
can history  with  the  elected  leaders  of  the 
country  and  to  see  their  strong  spirits,  their 
hope,  and  their  union  as  a  team.  It  was  a  very 
touching  experience  that  I  will  never  forget. 
They  were  so  hospitable,  genuine,  and  tru- 
ly lovely.  It  was  very  reassuring  to  see  that  the 
country  is  led  by  some  of  the  kindest,  most 
down  to  earth  guys  you  could  meet.  What  a 
fantastic  and  totally  random  night! 

The  next  day.  New  York's  Anthony  Weiner 
finds  the  time  to  hunt  down  Diana's  E-mail 
address.  He  writes  that  he  hopes  they  might 
meet  again.  Diana  is  overwhelmed  that  he's 
managed  to  think  of  her  on  a  day  that  must 
be  heavy  with  import  and  emotional  intensi- 
ty. Last  night  he  mentioned  that  he'd  be  go- 
ing to  Manhattan  to  inspect  the  World  Trade 
Center  wreckage  with  the  president.  They'd 
be  traveling  together  on  Air  Force  One. 

Caroline  records:  "Went  for  lunch  with 
Diana.  Anthony  Weiner  has  emailed  her 
and  she  didn't  know  he  was  a  member  of 
Congress.  She  died  when  I  showed  her  his 
card!  It  was  so  funny!!  I  think  she  likes 
him,  but  she  doesn't  want  to  admit  it.  In 
fact.  I  know  she  likes  him  'cos  she's  been 
on  his  website  this  afternoon  looking  at  the 
photo  gallery." 

A  week  later,  two  nights  before  Caroline 
will  leave  for  England,  the  girls  return  to  the 
Capital  Grille.  Now  they  know  the  drill,  and 
they  capture  their  prey  with  ease.  "Three 
more  congressmen,"  Diana  gloats.  "Republi- 
cans—got their  cards  and  everything." 

She  has  left  Anthony  Weiner  dangling, 
after  he  E-mailed  her  that  she  should  come 
and  visit  his  office  "in  person."  "I  thought 
that  was  kind  of  cheesy,"  sniffs  Diana. 

A  few  weeks  later  Diana  is  evacuated  from 
Congress,  following  the  discovery  of 
anthrax  in  Senate  majority  leader  Tom 
Daschle's  office.  Diana  is  not  entirely  dis- 
pleased. After  all,  it's  a  five-day  weekend, 
she  says.  "This  is  great  ...  I  mean,  not 
great  obviously  . . .  But  I'm  getting  so  much 
sleep.  My  body's  in  shock.  It's  wonderful." 
The  previous  Tuesday,  however,  24  hours 
after  Daschle's  office  had  received  contami- 
nated mail,  there  was  a  lot  of  hostility  among 
her  colleagues,  she  says.  At  a  briefing  by 
Dr.  John  Eisold,  attending  physician  to  Con- 
gress, "they  [the  doctor]  didn't  even  say  they 
were  going  to  be  screening  for  anthrax  from 
now  on  they  said  they  were  gonna  be  screen- 
ing for  biological  agents.  People  asked  did 
that  include  anthrax,  and  ihcy  said.  'We 
can't  answer  that.'" 

Diana's  main  concern  about  returning  to 
work  is  the  mountain  of  mail  she  will  have 
to  open,  since  it  has  all  been  put  on  hold 
while  the  offices  and  mailroom  are  being 
inspected.  "Couriers  are  not  allowed  in," 
she  says.  A  finlher  thought  occurs.  "You 
cannot  accept  llowers."  I J 
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4,000  American  soldiers  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
It  has  also  nearly  doubled  the  size  of  the 
Grand  Mosque  in  Mecca  to  accommodate 
nearly  a  million  worshipers. 

A  devout  young  man.  Osama  married 
the  first  of  his  four  wives  at  17.  He 
graduated  from  Jidda's  prestigious  King 
Abdul-Aziz  University  in  1981  with  a  de- 
gree in  economics  and  public  administra- 
tion. At  the  university,  bin  Laden  became 
associated  with  the  Muslim  Brotherhood, 
an  Islamist  group,  and  his  teachers  included 
Abdullah  Azzam  and  Muhammad  Qutb, 
whose  influence  on  him  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. Azzam  would  go  on  to  create  the 
modern  world's  first  international  jihadist 
network,  and  Muhammad  Qutb  was  the 
brother  of  Sayyid  Qutb.  who  wrote  Sign- 
posts, the  key  text  of  the  jihadist  movement. 
It's  as  if  Ronald  Reagan  and  Milton  Fried- 
man's brother  had  instructed  bin  Laden  in 
capitalism. 

The  year  1979  was  one  of  tremendous 
ferment  in  the  Muslim  world.  In  January 
the  Shah  of  Iran  was  overthrown,  and  in 
February  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini  returned 
to  Teheran.  In  March,  to  the  consternation 
of  many  Muslims.  Egypt  and  Israel  signed 
a  peace  deal.  In  November  hundreds  of 
armed  Saudi  Islamist  militants  seized  the 
Grand  Mosque  in  Mecca  and  engaged  in  a 
battle  with  security  forces  that  left  more 
than  a  hundred  dead.  In  December  the  So- 
viets invaded  the  sovereign  Muslim  nation 
of  Afghanistan. 

Devout  Muslims  around  the  world  were 
galvanized  by  the  invasion.  Just  as  in  the 
1930s,  when  young  men  from  far  and  wide- 
including  George  Orwell.  Ernest  Heming- 
way, and  John  Dos  Passos— were  drawn  to 
Spain  and  the  fight  against  Franco's  Fas- 
cists, so  the  Afghan  war  in  the  80s  drew 
Muslims  from  around  the  globe  to  fight  the 
U.S.S.R.  Afghanistan  became  Russia's  Viet- 
nam, and  more —arguably  the  fatal  blow  in- 
flicted on  the  already  slowly  expiring  Soviet 
regime.  For  Muslims  like  bin  Laden,  it  was 
a  life-transforming  experience. 

Within  weeks  of  the  Soviet  invasion,  bin 
Laden,  then  22,  started  lobbying  his  family 
and  friends  to  provide  money  to  support 
the  Afghan  mujahideen  (holy  warriors), 
and  in  the  early  80s  he  made  his  first  trips 
into  Afghanistan,  taking  with  him  hundreds 
of  tons  of  construction  equipment,  bulldoz- 
ers, and  dump  trucks.  The  machinery  was 
used  to  lay  roads,  dig  tunnels,  build  hospi- 
tals, and  set  up  minesweeping  operations. 
Although  the  United  States  was  also  sup- 
porting the  mujahideen,  bin  Laden  was  al- 
ready voicing  anti-American  sentiments. 


In  1984,  bin  Laden  set  up  a  guesthouse  in 
Peshawar,  Pakistan,  for  Muslims  drawn 
to  the  jihad.  It  was  called  Beit  al-Ansar,  or 
House  of  the  Supporters,  a  reference  to  the 
prophet  Muhammad's  followers  in  Medina 
who  helped  him  when  he  had  to  flee  his 
native  Mecca.  Bin  Laden  also  funded  his 
former  professor  Abdullah  Azzam's  estab- 
lishment in  Peshawar  of  the  Maktab  al- 
Khidamat,  or  Services  Office,  which  pub- 
lished reports  about  the  Afghan  war  and 
engaged  in  a  global  campaign  to  recruit 
Muslims  for  the  jihad. 

The  recruits  would  soon  be  known  as  the 
Afghan  Arabs.  They  came  from  all  over  the 
Muslim  world,  but  mainly,  according  to  Ja- 
mal  Ismail,  an  Arab  journalist  based  in  Pa- 
kistan, from  Saudi  Arabia.  Yemen,  and  Alge- 
ria. By  Ismail's  account,  a  total  of  50.000 
came.  Bin  Laden's  friend  Khaled  al-Fauwaz 
told  me  the  figure  was  25,000. 

The  combined  strength  of  the  various 
Afghan  mujahideen  factions  averaged  some- 
where between  175,000  and  250,000  in  any 
given  year.  The  war  was  won  primarily  with 
the  blood  of  these  Afghans  and  secondarily 
with  aid  from  the  United  States  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  which  between  them  provided  $6 
billion  in  support.  Although  in  the  grand 
scheme  of  things  the  Afghan  Arabs  had 
only  a  walk-on  part  in  the  holy  war,  it  was 
the  lessons  they  learned  from  the  jihad,  and 
what  they  did  after  the  defeat  of  the  Sovi- 
ets, that  gave  them  their  significance. 

In  1986.  bin  Laden  moved  to  Peshawar 
and  directed  his  operation  from  a  villa  in 
the  suburb  df  University  Town.  He  also 
founded  his  first  camp  inside  Afghanistan, 
named  al-Ansar,  near  the  village  of  Jaji 
in  Paktia  Province.  In  Jaji,  bin  Laden  and 
about  50  other  Arabs  received  their  baptism 
of  fire  when  they  fought  ofl"  a  land-and-air 
siege  by  Soviet  forces.  A  dozen  Arabs  were 
killed.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  Afghan 
Arabs  had  stood  their  ground  against  the 
Soviets.  By  bin  Laden's  own  account,  he 
and  Abdullah  Azzam  led  fighters  in  a  two- 
week  battle  against  a  combined  force  of 
Soviet  and  Afghan  Communist  troops. 

Arab  journalists  based  in  Peshawar  wrote 
daily  dispatches  about  bin  Laden's  battle- 
field exploits,  which  were  widely  published 
in  the  Middle  East  and  brought  a  flood  of 
new  recruits  to  the  Afghan  jihad.  Osama  was 
lauded  for  leaving  behind  the  typical  rich 
Saudi's  life  of  Jidda  palaces  for  the  dangers 
of  war  in  Afghanistan.  In  a  book  about  him, 
the  Egyptian  journalist  Essam  Deraz  made 
some  interesting  observations.  He  said  the 
Saudi  millionaire  suffered  from  low  blood 
pressure  and  was  often  forced  to  lie  down 
for  hours  at  a  time. 

Bin  Laden  later  said  of  the  Afghan  expe- 
rience: "It  would  have  been  impossible  for 
me  to  gain  such  a  benefit  from  any  other 
chance. . . .  What  we  benefited  from  most 


was  [that]  the  glory  and  myth  of  the  s 
power  was  destroyed  not  only  in  my 
but  also  in  [the  minds]  of  all  Muslims  ffj 
also  said  years  later,  "We  think  that  the   'n4' 
ed  States  is  very  much  weaker  than  Ru   "»'-* 

In  1987  bin  Laden  met  for  the  first  'le 
with  members  of  Egypt's  Jihad  G  p, •' 
the  organization  behind  the  1981  assasW 
tion  of  Egyptian  president  Anwar  S  w' 
One  of  the  leaders  of  the  group,  Aym;  tf 
Zawahiri,  had  settled  in  Peshawar  anc !»  " 
working  as  a  physician  at  a  hospital  fc  '4iP 
ghan  refugees.  In  1989,  bin  Laden  fou  ;d-^ 
al-Qaeda  ("the  base"),  which  would  e\  iu-  -'' 
ally  merge  with  al-Zawahiri's  Jihad  G  ^'* 
and  become  the  basis  of  his  terrorist  oi  '0^ 
zation.  Today,  al-Zawahiri  is  bin  Laden  ^ip  -^ 
adviser  and  has  been  called  by  one  I  ^■'• 
tian  Islamist  "bin  Laden's  mind."         jV' 

After  the  Soviets  withdrew  from  Afj?  ' 
istan  in  February  1989,  bin  Laden  ti  id 
his  attention  to  other  struggles.  One  c  lis-^ 
initial  targets  was  the  first  woman  to  l(  i  a  '' 
modern  Muslim  nation:  Pakistan's  phef* 
minister,  Benazir  Bhutto,  whom  the  c  o-'*" 
try's  Islamist  groups  regarded  as  a  thr '    '^ 

I  met  with  the  former  prime  ministe   a  '*' 
suburban  New  Jersey  home  in  March   lO  ^'i 
and  asked  her  when  she  had  first  hea  of 
bin  Laden.  "In  1989,  during  a  no-confic  !x  - ' 
vote  against  my  government.  Four  p  i»--ii: 
mentarians  came  to  me  with  briefcas  bf  =  1 
money.  They  had  twelve  and  a  half  lak  of  <>il 
rupees-about  $80,000  to  $100,000   .7  (^ 
had  been  given  to  vote  against  me.    ;y  '•* 
said  the  money  came  from  Saudi  Arabi  . . 
I  sent  a  delegation  to  Saudi  Arabia  t(  ;k 
why  are  the  Saudis  funding  this.  The   ly 
came:  'There  is  a  rich  Saudi  individual  10  » 
is  doing  this.  Osama  bin  Laden."" 

On  November  24,  1989,  bin  Laden's  in-  Ji 
tor  Abdullah  Azzam  was  assassinat  a  k 
crime  that  remains  unsolved.  By  then  ire  J  J 
was  little  reason  for  bin  Laden  to  ling  tin  "bI 
Pakistan.  He  was  persona  non  grata  ih  i:; 
the  new  Pakistani  government,  the  Sc  ts 
had  withdrawn  from  Afghanistan,  an  is  ) 
closest  collaborator  was  dead.  So  he  reti  id  ilaj 
to  his  native  country.  He  was  32.         ' 


Various  books  and  multiple  news  reBS 
have  charged  that  the  C.I. A.  ai  '.i 
and  trained  the  Afghan  Arabs,  and  -^ 
bin  Laden  himself  as  part  of  its  opernj 
to  support  the  Afghan  rebels  fightin  |ie 
Soviets.  While  the  charges  may  make  ')d 
copy,  they  don't  make  good  history  le 
truth  is  more  complicated,  and  tinged  th 
varying  shades  of  gray.  The  United  i  es 
wanted  "deniability"  that  the  C.I. A  as 
funding  the  Afghan  war,  so  its  supper  'as 
funneled  through  Pakistan's  Inter  Sei  es 
Intelligence  agency  (I.S.I.).  In  turn,  the  [.I- 
made  the  decisions  about  which  A 
factions  to  arm  and  train,  tending  to 
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l|-  e  that  were  the  most  Islamist  and  pro- 
p  ^laIl.  The  Afghan  Arabs  generally  fought 
il  gMde  those  factions,  which  is  how  the 
.1  ^js  arose  that  they  were  creatures  of 
i     !.A. 

dually,  the  Afghan  Arabs  demonstrat- 
;i  pathological  dislike  of  Westerners.  Pe- 
c  Hivenal  says,  "I  always  kept  away  from 
\  N  [in  Afghanistan].  They  were  very  hos- 
i'  BBC  reporter  John  Simpson  had  a 
.1  ■  call  with  bin  Laden  himself  outside 
Li  I  bad  in  1989.  Traveling  with  a  group  of 
i  an  mujahideen,  Simpson  and  his  televi- 
w  crew  bumped  into  an  Arab  man  beau- 
il  \  dressed  in  spotless  white  robes  who 
)b  n  shouting  at  Simpson's  escorts  to  kill 
h  nfidels  and  offered  a  truck  driver  $500 
0  '  It.  Simpsons  Afghan  escorts  turned 
Iqi  the  request,  as  did  the  driver.  Only 
vl  1  bin  Laden  became  a  public  figure  a 
If  de  later  did  Simpson  realize  that  he 
i;  leen  the  mysterious  Arab  who  wanted 
iL  dead. 

,  short,  the  C.LA.  had  very  limited 
\e,  ngs  with  the  Afghans,  let  alone  the 
M^m  Arabs.  And  since  the  Afghan  Arabs 
11  ioned  independently  and  had  their  own 
0  es  of  funding,  the  C.LA.  did  not  need 
hi  and  they  did  not  need  the  C.LA. 

j  ghanistan  was  bordered  at  that  time 
)ypuntries  whose  regimes  were  hardly 
yipathetic  to  American  interests:  Khomei- 
lijlran,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  China.  The 
)ni  possible  conduit  to  the  rebels  was 
hi,  igh  Pakistan.  American  assistance  to 
htr  Jghans  began  in  1980  at  the  relatively 
n(j;st  level  of  $30  million  a  year,  rising  to 
i6t  million  a  year  by  1987.  In  all,  more 
li:  '^3  billion  was  funneled  to  the  Afghan 
c;  ance. 

liong  with  simply  handing  the  I.S.I.  $3 
r  million  of  American  taxpayers'  money, 
ht  1  A.  also  granted  the  Pakistanis  com- 
ilC)  control  over  how  the  funds  were  dis- 
ribed.  That  turned  out  to  be  a  rather  ex- 
lewe  mistake.  By  the  most  conservative 
St  ates,  $600  million  went  to  the  Hizb 
'at,  headed  by  Gulbuddin  Hekmatyar,  an 
slii  ist  zealot.  Hizb,  one  of  the  seven  Af- 
lh(|  resistance  parties,  had  the  dubious 
lisl  ctions  of  never  winning  a  significant 
lat;  during  the  war,  of  killing  large  num- 
erji)f  mujahideen  from  other  parties,  and 
'f  iking  a  virulently  anti-Western  line, 
le.iatyar  also  received  the  lion's  share  of 
lieid  from  the  Saudis. 

1  Laden  and  Hekmatyar  worked  close- 
>  aether.  During  the  early  1990s,  al- 
Ja!  a's  Afghan  training  camps  in  the 
^ .  area  of  eastern  Afghanistan  were  situ- 
te'in  a  region  controlled  by  Hekmatyar's 
•ar 

'i^  there  an  alternative  to  Hekmatyar 
^  lom  American  support  might  have 
'«E' better  directed?  The  answer  is  a  re- 


sounding yes.  Afghan  commander  Ahmed 
Shah  Massoud  was  a  moderate  Islamist 
and  a  brilliant  general,  who  withstood  nine 
attacks  by  the  Soviets  but  never  received 
American  aid  proportionate  to  his  battle- 
field exploits.  Richard  Mackenzie,  who  spent 
more  time  with  Massoud  than  any  other 
journalist,  says,  "He  wasn't  going  to  bring 
in  the  Magna  Carta,  but  he  would  have 
been  a  voice  for  fairness  and  a  more  dem- 
ocratic state  in  Afghanistan." 

It  was  Massoud,  not  Hekmatyar,  who 
captured  Kabul  in  April  1992  from  the 
Afghan  Communist  regime  that  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  departing  Soviets  in  1989. 
While  Hekmatyar  went  into  exile  in  Iran, 
Massoud  continued  to  battle  the  Taliban  until 
days  before  the  attacks  on  the  World  Trade 
Center  and  the  Pentagon  in  2001,  when  he 
was  conveniently  assassinated,  reportedly  by 
bin  Laden's  followers. 

If  backing  Hekmatyar  was  a  disaster, 
the  U.S.  decision  in  1986  to  provide  the 
mujahideen  with  American  Stinger  mis- 
siles changed  the  course  of  the  war.  The 
Stinger  was  the  most  effective  handheld  anti- 
aircraft missile  in  use,  a  "fire  and  forget" 
weapon  which  locked  onto  the  exhaust  heat 
from  the  engines  of  both  helicopters  and 
planes.  Once  the  Stingers  were  deployed, 
the  Soviets  lost  the  air  superiority  they  had 
formerly  enjoyed.  As  Massoud  observed, 
"There  are  only  two  things  the  Afghan  must 
have:  the  Koran  and  Stingers." 

After  bin  Laden  returned  to  Saudi  Ara- 
bia in  1989,  he  was  in  demand  as  a 
speaker,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
copies  of  his  recorded  speeches  circulated 
in  the  Saudi  kingdom.  One  of  his  principal 
themes  was  the  necessity  for  a  boycott  of 
American  goods  because  of  U.S.  support 
for  Israel. 

Bin  Laden  also  turned  his  attention  to  a 
holy  war  against  the  Marxist  government 
of  the  People's  Democratic  Republic  of  Ye- 
men, which  for  more  than  20  years  had 
controlled  southern  Yemen,  where  the  bin 
Laden  family  originated.  Bin  Laden  deliv- 
ered lectures  to  drum,  up  volunteers  to  go 
and  fight  in  Yemen.  The  Saudi  govern- 
ment, which  did  not  want  a  strong,  united 
Yemen  on  its  southern  border,  tried  to  si- 
lence him.  (The  two  Yemens  were  unified 
m  May  1990.) 

Bin  Laden  further  embarrassed  the 
Saudi  regime  with  lectures  he  gave  in  1990 
warning  of  an  impending  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait by  Saddam  Hussein.  As  bin  Laden 
has  said,  "No  one  believed  me. ...  It  was 
afier  it  happened  that  they  started  believ- 
ing me." 

On  August  2,  1990,  Hussein's  forces  did 
invade  the  small,  oil-rich  state,  threatening 
the  security  of  neighboring  Saudi  Arabia. 
Bin  Lydon  immediately  volunteered  his  ser- 


vices and  those  of  his  holy  warriors,  ex- 
plaining that  the  combination  of  the  Saudi 
army  and  his  men  would  be  enough  to  de- 
fend the  kingdom.  Afier  all,  hadn't  his 
troops  just  helped  evict  the  Russians  from 
Afghanistan? 

The  Saudis  did  not  accept  bin  Laden's 
offer  and— despite  the  billions  of  dollars 
they  had  spent  on  their  own  army— turned 
instead  for  help  to  the  U.S.  government  and 
President  Bush,  who  had  made  his  fortune 
in  the  oil  business  and  understood  exact- 
ly what  was  at  stake  in  Iraq's  invasion  of 
Kuwait.  So  was  launched  Operation  Desert 
Shield,  later  to  become  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  in  which  more  than  half  a  million 
U.S.  soldiers  would  be  sent  to  the  Persian 
Gulf 

On  August  7  the  first  American  troops 
were  dispatched  to  Saudi  Arabia.  For  bin 
Laden,  this  meant  that  infidels  of  both  sex- 
es were  trespassing  on  the  holy  land  of  the 
Arabian  Peninsula,  and  thereby  transgress- 
ing the  dying  words  of  the  prophet  Mu- 
hammad: "Let  there  not  be  two  religions  in 
Arabia."  (It  is  hardly  a  coincidence  that  ex- 
actly eight  years  later,  on  August  7,  1998, 
two  U.S.  Embassies  were  blown  up  in 
Africa  by  men  linked  to  him.) 

Essam  Deraz  remembers  visiting  bin 
Laden  in  Saudi  Arabia  around  this  time. 
"He  told  me  he  was  going  to  move  to  Su- 
dan. I  told  him,  'Don't  do  it.'"  Deraz 
remembers  that  the  multimillionaire  contin- 
ued to  live  the  modest  lifestyle  he  had  adopt- 
ed in  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan:  "The  house 
was  nothing.  People  were  sleeping  on  the 
ground.  His  office  was  there,  and  the  other 
floors  were  for  his  family." 

The  Saudi  government,  tired  of  bin 
Laden's  criticism,  put  him  effectively 
under  house  arrest.  Using  his  family  con- 
nections with  King  Fahd.  he  convinced  the 
authorities  that  he  needed  to  leave  the 
country  to  sort  out  some  business  matters 
in  Pakistan.  Once  there,  he  sent  a  letter  to 
his  family  telling  them  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  return  home.  After  some  months  in 
Afghanistan,  in  late  1991  he  arrived  in  Su- 
dan, where  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
Hassan  al-Turabi,  the  leader  of  the  coun- 
try's National  Islamic  Front  (N.I.F.)  and 
the  de  facto  ruler  of  Sudan. 

In  al-Turabi,  bin  Laden  found  a  natural 
ally  and  a  convenient  symbiotic  relation- 
ship. Bin  Laden  invested  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  desperately  poor  country,  and  al- 
Qaeda  purchased  communications  equip- 
ment, radios,  and  rifles  for  the  N.i.F.  The 
Sudanese  government  returned  the  favor  by 
providing  200  passports  to  the  group  so 
that  its  members  could  travel  with  new 
identities. 

In  Sudan,  bin  Laden  lived  a  double  life. 
On  one  hand,  with  money  from  his  inhcri- 
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tance  he  built  up  a  business  empire— esti- 
mated at  tiiat  time  by  U.S.  officials  to  be 
worth  $250  million— by  investing  in  banks 
and  agricultural  projects  and  constructing 
a  major  highway.  At  the  same  time  he  or- 
ganized training  camps  for  hundreds  of 
his  followers. 

Al-Qaeda  was  as  globally  minded  as 
any  international  company.  To  facilitate 
business,  the  group  maintained  accounts  at 
banks  in  Cyprus,  Malaysia.  Hong  Kong, 
Dubai,  Vienna,  and  London.  Al-Qaeda  mem- 
bers purchased  trucks  from  Russia  and  trac- 
tors from  Slovakia,  and  went  on  business 
trips  to  Hungary.  Croatia,  China,  Malaysia. 
and  the  Philippines.  Most  of  the  thousands 
of  employees  in  bin  Laden's  vast  array 
of  businesses,  however,  had  no  idea  that  al- 
Qaeda  existed. 

Bin  Laden's  five  years  in  Sudan  were  al- 
so a  period  of  intense  activity  for  him  as 
the  mastermind  of  paramilitary  operations 
against  American  targets.  In  one  of  the  few 
instances  where  bin  Laden  and  the  U.S. 
government  agree  on  anything,  they  both 
say  that  his  Afghan  Arabs  had  some  role 
in  the  killing  of  18  American  soldiers  sta- 
tioned in  Somalia  in  1993,  while  he  was 
based  in  Sudan. 

Al-Qaeda  viewed  the  arrival  in  Somalia 
of  28,000  troops  to  aid  in  hunger-relief  ef- 
forts as  part  of  a  strategy  by  the  United 
States  to  take  over  ever  larger  chunks  of  the 
Muslim  world.  So  the  fatwa  committee  of 
al-Qaeda  issued  calls  to  attack  U.S.  troops 
in  Somalia,  and  bin  Laden  gave  lectures  to 
members  of  his  group  saying  they  had  to 
"cut  otT  the  head  of  the  snake."  In  late  De- 
cember 1992.  al-Qaeda  affiliates  in  Yemen 
bombed  the  hotels  housing  American  troops 
transiting  the  country  on  their  way  to  So- 
malia. The  bomb  killed  a  tourist,  but  no 
Americans. 

Bin  Laden  and  his  followers  became  in- 
creasingly radicalized  during  their  time  in 
Sudan.  By  1991  there  were  somewhere 
between  1.000  and  2.000  members  of  al- 
Qaeda  in  Sudan,  and  within  three  years  bin 
Laden  had  set  up  a  number  of  military 
training  camps  in  the  country. 

Between  1990  and  early  1993,  some 
members  of  the  group  undertook  the 
massive  task  of  writing  Mcmsoiia  al-Jiluul 
al-Afgluini,  the  "Encyclopedia  of  the  Afghan 
Jihad."  This  multi-volume  series,  thousands 
of  pages  in  length,  details  everything  the 
Afghan  Arabs  learned  in  the  war  against 
the  Soviets.  It  has  800  pages  on  weaponry, 
including  how  to  use  American  Stinger  mis- 
siles, and  250  pages  on  how  to  mount  ter- 
rorist and  paramilitary  attacks. 

The  first  attempt  to  destroy  the  World 


Trade  Center  in  New  York  occurred  on  Feb- 
ruary 26.  1993.  The  bombing  killed  six 
people,  injured  hundreds,  and  inflicted  half 
a  billion  dollars'  damage  to  the  Twin  Tow- 
ers. The  operational  leader  of  the  bombing 
was  Ramzi  Yousef,  who  was  captured  in 
1995.  but  the  spiritual  guide  was  the  blind 
Egyptian  cleric  sheikh  Qmar  Abdel  Rah- 
man, who  is  now  in  prison  in  Minnesota. 
Two  of  the  sheikh's  sons  have  reportedly 
since  joined  al-Qaeda. 

In  1995,  Hassan  al-Turabi  organized  an 
Islamic  People's  Congress,  where  bin  Laden 
was  able  to  meet  with  leaders  of  militant 
groups  from  Palestine.  Pakistan,  Algeria, 
and  Tunisia.  At  the  same  time,  al-Qaeda 
sought  to  forge  alliances  with  other  militant 
groups,  such  as  the  Iranian-backed  Hezbol- 
lah, based  in  southern  Lebanon.  Despite 
their  disputes  over  religious  doctrine— Hez- 
bollah is  a  Shiite  group,  and  bin  Laden  es- 
pouses a  conservative  Sunni  Islam— the  two 
groups  buried  their  difl'erences  to  make  war 
against  the  United  States. 

Al-Qaeda  made  several  other  important 
contacts  with  overseas  groups  while  it  was 
based  in  Sudan.  The  group  opened  a  satel- 
lite office  in  Baku.  Azerbaijan;  sent  fighters 
to  Chechnya  at  a  cost  of  $1,500  each;  dis- 
patched holy  warriors  to  Tajikistan;  trained 
members  of  the  Philippine  Moro  Front;  de- 
livered $100,000  to  affiliates  in  Jordan  and 
Eritrea;  and  smuggled  weapons  into  Yemen 
and  Egypt. 

Plans  were  also  in  place  for  attacks  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  On  November  13,  1995,  a 
car  bomb  went  off  outside  the  Saudi  Na- 
tional Guard  building  in  Riyadh,  a  joint 
Saudi-U.S.  facility,  killing  five  Americans 
and  two  Indians.  On  June  25,  1996,  a 
bomb  in  a  fuel  truck  parked  outside  the 
Khobar  Towers  military  complex  in  Dhah- 
ran  set  off  a  huge  explosion,  killing  19  U.S. 
servicemen  and  injuring  hundreds  of  oth- 
ers. The  subsequent  arrest  of  600  Afghan 
Arabs  suggests  that  the  Saudis,  at  least  ini- 
tially, believed  bin  Laden  veterans  might  be 
responsible.  In  June  2001,  13  members  of 
the  Saudi  Hezbollah,  a  Shiite  Muslim 
group  with  ties  to  Iran,  would  be  indicted 
in  the  United  States  for  the  Khobar  Towers 
bombing. 

In  his  1997  interview  with  our  CNN 
team,  bin  Laden  praised  as  heroes  those 
behind  both  the  Riyadh  and  Dhahran 
bombings,  but  denied  any  involvement  him- 
self: "I  have  great  respect  for  the  people 
who  did  this.  They  are  heroes.  What  they 
did  is  a  big  honor  that  I  missed  participat- 
ing in." 

Al  the  same  time  that  bin  Laden  was 
plotting  to  attack  American  targets,  he 
was  involved  in  a  more  strictly  political  ef- 
fort to  undermine  the  Saudi  regime.  The 
Saudi  exile  founded  the  Advice  and  Refor- 


mation Committee  (A.R.C.),  which  thdij 
government  portrays  as  an  extension 
al-Qaeda  paramilitary  operation,  but 
seems  more  likely  to  be  an  outgrowtli 
gathering  opposition  movement  to  thi 
di  monarchy. 

The  A.R.C.  issued  numerous  co  '^':A 
niques,  including  one.  No.  17,  of  Aug  i],.^ 
1995,  demanding  the  resignation  of  ii|i-:^ 
Fahd.  By  1994  the  Saudi  governmen  ad 
frozen  bin  Laden's  assets  in  the  co  ry 
and  stripped  him  of  his  citizenship.  /  ,Ti8, 
point  bin  Laden's  family  cut  him  of  ffl(i:ti 
brother  Bakr,  who  runs  the  family  bus  ss-  * 
es,  issued  a  statement  in  February  195  a-" 
pressing  "regret,  denunciation,  and  V 
demnation"  of  all  acts  bin  Laden  may  Jftji 
committed.  jj, 

By   1996  intense  pressure  had   e9 
placed  on  the  Sudanese  government  1:  pie 
United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia  to  id 
bin  Laden  from  Sudan,  which  drove  h  ste^^'i 
return  to  his  familiar  stomping  grour  jiH>i^ 
Afghanistan.  Forcing  bin  Laden  to  mc  !to  -'■' 
Afghanistan  would  turn  out  to  be  a  liti  pit  i 
like  the  German  High  Command's  sei-jjgia 
Lenin  to  Russia  during  World  War  I.   'in'« 
Afghanistan,  bin  Laden  was  able  to  fur  !)n 
unimpeded  and  to  attract  Muslim  mil  its  ti 
to  a  country  that  was  becoming  the  .|d-!i: 
em  world's  first  jihadist  state.  After  \  jir-/.* 
rived  in  Afghanistan  on  May  18,  1996'|i'tj( 
iban  leader  Mullah  Muhammad  Omai  )nt 
a  delegation  to  assure  him  that  the  Ta  m  . 
would  be  honored  to  protect  him  bei  se  ;-J 
of  his  role  in  the  jihad  against  the  Sc  ;s. 
In  his  expulsion  from  Sudan,  howeve  in  s 
Laden  had  to  leave  his  substantial  ii  st-  .iii 
ments  in  that  country  behind.  A  M  lie  '.a 
Eastern  source  familiar  with  al-Qaeds  g-Lji 
gests  he  lost  as  much  as  $150  million.      j1 


On  February  22.  1998,  bin  Ladei 
clared  the  formation  of  the  Wor 
lamic  Front  for  Jihad  Against  the  Jew." 
the  Crusaders  (meaning  Christians, 
specifically  Americans).  His  co-signai 
included  Ayman  al-Zawahiri  of  Egyp 
had  Group,  Rifa'i  Ahmad  Taha  of  Ej 
Islamic  Group,  and  the  leaders  of  Pak 
and  Bangladeshi  militant  organizat 
The  document  is  worth  quoting  at 
length: 

Since  Allah  spread  out  the  Arabian  F 
sula,  created  its  desert,  and  drew  its  set 
such  disaster  has  ever  struck  as  when 
Christian  legions  spread  like  pest,  cro 
its  land,  ate  its  resources,  eradicated  ii 

ture.  and  humiliated  its  leaders i 

about  seven  years,  America  has  been 
pying  the  most  sacred  lands  of  Islarr 
Arabian  Peninsula.  It  has  been  stealing 
sources,  dictating  to  its  leaders,  humil 
its  people,  and  frightening  its  neighbors 
using  its  rule  in  the  Peninsula  as  a  weap 
fight  the  neighboring  peoples  of  Islai 
Although  the  Americans'  objectives  of 
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,  ,  are  religious  and  economic,  they  are 
a  to  serve  the  Jewish  state  and  distract 
f  1  its  occupation  of  the  Holy  Land  and  its 
k  iig  of  Muslims  therein.  The  most  evident 
|-  )|'  thereof  is  their  persistence  to  destroy 
I  the  most  powerful  neighboring  Arab 
. .  All  those  crimes  and  calamities  are 
,1  \plicit  declaration  by  the  Americans  of 

V  >p  Allah,  His  Prophet,  and  Muslims 

I  ludgment  to  kill  and  fight  Americans 
'    heir  allies,  whether  civilians  or  military, 

ibligation  for  every  Muslim  who  is  able 
u  .1  so  in  any  country....  We  call  upon 
c  \  Muslim  who  believes  in  Allah  and  asks 

rgiveness  to  abide  by  Allah's  order  by 
,.  .1  Americans  and  stealing  their  money 
.1  \here,  anytime,  and  whenever  possible. 

V  :ilso  call  upon  Muslim  scholars,  their 
I;  ill!  leaders,  young  believers,  and  soldiers 

iich  a  raid  on  the  American  soldiers  of 
.^,  ,,  and  their  allies  of  the  Devil. 

/  n  May  14,  1998,  following  tests  by  the 
\'  Indian  government  of  several  nuclear 
d  ces,  bin  Laden  issued  a  call  for  a  Mus- 
li  nuclear  weapon  in  a  document  entitled 
"  iigers  and  Signs  of  the  Indian  Nuclear 
E  losion."  He  wrote:  "We  call  upon  the 
k.lim  nation  in  general,  and  Pakistan  and 
it  rmy  in  particular,  to  prepare  for  the 

II  J. . . .  This  should  include  a  nuclear 
It  J."  At  a  press  conference  that  day,  bin 
L  en  sat  at  a  table  flanked  by  his  senior 
aiiser,  Ayman  al-Zawahiri,  and  military 
M  mander,  Muhammad  Atef.  He  began 
thjonference  by  noting  that  a  number  of 
h  iollowers  had  been  arrested  in  Saudi 
\  la  in  January  in  possession  of  a  Sting- 
ei'issile  and  a  number  of  SA-7  surface-to- 
ai;Tiissiles.  Bin  Laden  explained  to  the 
jqnalists  that  he  was  inaugurating  his 
\\  Id  Islamic  Front  for  Jihad.  According  to 
P;  ^tani  journalist  Ismail  Khan,  bin  Laden 
Li  kided  by  implying  that  there  would  be 
sc ;  sort  of  action  by  the  group.  "He  spoke 
of  ^me  good  news  in  the  weeks  ahead," 
M  Khan. 

F'n  May  28,  bin  Laden  gave  an  interview 
toi  BC  News  in  Afghanistan  which  made 
it  tin  that  he  was  calling  for  the  deaths  of 
aHimericans.  "We  do  not  differentiate  be- 
lw,n  those  dressed  in  military  uniforms 
ari  civilians;  they  are  all  targets,"  he  said, 
arfhe  predicted  a  "black  day  for  Ameri- 
ca Bin  Laden  obviously  knew  by  then  that 
lh,)lots  to  bomb  two  American  Embassies 
infrica  were  in  their  advanced  stages. 

/  s  early  as  1993,  members  of  bin  La- 
M  den's  group  had  been  planning  an  at- 
n  the  American  Embassy  in  Nairobi, 
-V  .a.  Egyptian-Arnerican  AH  Mohamed, 
wS  is  now  in  American  custody,  would 
les^V  that  he  traveled  to  Nairobi  in  late 
19  to  "conduct  surveillance  of  American, 
Br>h,  French,  and  Israeli  targets,"  includ- 
injihe  American  Embassy.  Mohamed  then 
Wf  to  Khartoum,  Sudan,  where  bin  La- 
deexamined  his  surveillance  files  and 
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photographs  and,  according  to  Mohamed, 
"looked  at  the  picture  of  the  American  em- 
bassy and  pointed  to  where  a  truck  could 
go  as  a  suicide  bomber." 

At  10:35  A.M.  on  August  7,  1998,  a 
bomb-laden  car  exploded  outside  the 
American  Embassy  in  Nairobi.  It  killed  201 
Kenyans  and  12  Americans  and  injured 
4,000  others.  Five  minutes  later,  another 
suicide  bomber  drove  up  to  the  American 
Embassy  in  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania.  The 
bomb  killed  11  Tanzanians,  most  of  them 
Muslim.  No  Americans  died  in  the  attack. 
The  Arabic-language  television  channel  Al 
Jazeera  aired  an  interview  with  bin  Laden 
in  which  he  exulted  in  the  embassy  bomb- 
ing in  Nairobi:  "Thanks  to  God's  grace  to 
Muslims  the  blow  was  successful  and  great. 
They  deserved  it.  It  made  them  taste  what 
we  tasted  during  the  massacres  committed 
in  [Lebanon  and  Israel]." 

On  August  20,  President  Clinton  autho- 
rized retaliation  strikes  on  several  camps 
in  Afghanistan,  where  his  advisers  said  a 
conference  of  the  bin  Laden  leadership 
was  scheduled,  as  well  as  on  a  pharmaceu- 
tical plant  in  Khartoum,  which  they  be- 
lieved produced  a  component  of  the  nerve 
gas  VX.  Bin  Laden,  however,  was  else- 
where at  the  time  of  the  cruise-missile  at- 
tacks on  the  camps,  and  it  was  never  satis- 
factorily proved  that  the  factory  in  Khar- 
toum made  chemical  weapons.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  strikes  were  hardly  a  suc- 
cess, a  Western  diplomat  based  in  Pa- 
kistan said  that  they  had  served  a  useful 
purpose,  because  they  showed  "we  have 
reach.  They  served  as  a  marker— fuck  with 
us  and  you  have  a  major  problem."  The 
attacks,  however,  had  a  major  unintended 
consequence— turning  bin  Laden  from  a 
marginal  figure  in  the  Muslim  world  into  a 
global  celebrity. 

On  October  12,  2000,  two  suicide  bomb- 
ers packed  between  500  and  700  pounds 
of  explosives  into  a  small  fishing  boat  and 
steered  it  to  the  harbor  in  Aden,  Yemen, 
where  they  blew  a  hole  into  the  U.S.S. 
Cole,  an  American  destroyer  that  was 
there  for  refueling.  The  explosion  killed  17 
American  sailors,  injured  39  others,  and 
inflicted  a  quarter-billion  dollars  of  dam- 
age to  the  ship.  It  is  not  clear  what  bin 
Laden's  direct  role  in  the  Cole  explosion 
was.  but  the  glee  he  took  in  the  attack  was 
undeniable.  In  Afghanistan  in  January  2001, 
at  the  wedding  celebration  for  his  oldest 
son,  bin  Laden  declaimed  a  poem  to  hun- 
dreds of  cheering  guests:  "A  destroyer, 
even  the  brave  fear  its  might.  It  inspires 
horror  in  the  harbor  and  the  open  sea. 
She  goes  into  the  waves  flanked  by  arro- 
gance, haughtiness,  and  fake  might.  To  her 
doom  she  progresses  slowly,  clothed  in  a 
huge  illusion.  Awaiting  her  is  a  dinghy, 
bobbing  m  the  waves." 


In  spite  of  these  regular  attacks  on  Amer- 
ican targets,  the  average  U.S.  citizen  re- 
mained statistically  more  likely  to  be  killed 
by  a  bolt  of  lightning  than  by  an  act  of  ter- 
rorism. On  September  11,  all  that  changed. 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  that  bin 
Laden  is  at  war  with  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  a  political  war.  The  hijackers  did  not 
attack  a  Hollywood  studio  or  Coca-Cola  or 
Las  Vegas.  They  attacked  the  Pentagon  and 
the  World  Trade  Center,  pre-eminent  sym- 
bols of  U.S.  military  and  economic  might. 

President  George  W.  Bush  is  the  com- 
mander in  chief  in  a  very  different  war  from 
the  one  his  father  fought  against  Iraq.  Many 
Arab  nations— even  countries  such  as  Jor- 
dan and  Yemen,  which  were  sympathetic  to 
Saddam  Hussein  during  the  Gulf  War— are 
aiding  the  American-led  coalition  against 
bin  Laden's  forces.  Most  of  those  Middle 
Eastern  governments  are  implacably  op- 
posed to  al-Qaeda  and  its  affiliates,  since 
they  are  well  aware  that  they  are  also  tar- 
gets of  violence. 

What  is  the  size  and  nature  of  the  foe 
the  coalition  faces?  The  Taliban  has  20,000 
to  40.000  fighters  with  a  real  possibility  of 
more  recruits— especially  if  they're  able  to 
portray  the  conflict  as  an  ethnic  war  be- 
tween the  Pashtun  (the  Taliban)  and  the  Ta- 
jik (the  Northern  Alliance,  which  controls 
about  one-tenth  of  Afghanistan). 

Bin  Laden's  core  group  consists  of  sever- 
al hundred  men  with  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Afghan  terrain.  They  are  battle-hardened, 
highly  motivated,  armed  with  R.P.G.'s  and 
submachine  guns,  and  well  trained  in  explo- 
sives and  mines.  Perhaps  most  disturbing, 
the  group  is  armed  with  Stinger  missiles, 
which  will  certainly  be  deployed  against 
American  aircraft.  A  C.I.A.  official  surprised 
me  in  late  September  2001  by  estimating 
that  several  hundred  Stingers  are  still  float- 
ing around  Afghanistan. 

Another  advantage  possessed  by  bin 
Laden  and  the  Tiiliban  forces  is  that  of  Af- 
ghanistan's topography  and  weather.  North- 
ern and  central  Afghanistan  are  made  up  of 
craggy  hills  and  mountains  that  lend  them- 
selves well  to  guerrilla  warfare.  Afghan- 
istan's winters  in  the  north  are  legendarily 
harsh,  and  southern  Afghanistan,  by  con- 
trast, is  bleak  desert.  These  difficulties  are 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  Afghanistan 
is  one  of  the  world's  most  heavily  mined 
countries. 

Will  capturing  or  killing  bin  Laden 
spell  the  end  of  al-Qacda?  Others  would 
surely  replace  him.  starting  with  the  emi- 
nence grise  of  the  organization,  Ayman  al- 
Zawahiri,  and  Muhammad  Atef,  the  Egyp- 
tian military  commander  of  the  group.  The 
latter  is  now  the  father-in-law  of  bin  Laden's 
son,  Muhammad,  who  himself  might  one 
day  lead  al-Qaeda.  And  behind  them  are 
the  many  thou.sands  of  members  and  alTili- 
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ates  of  al-Qaeda  in  60  countries  around  the 
world. 

While  there  is  no  evidence  that  ai-Qaeda 
has  access  to  biological-warfare  weapons, 
it  is  clear  from  inquiries  made  by  Moham- 
med Atta— one  of  the  World  Trade  Center 
suicide  hijackers— into  the  purchase  of  crop- 
dusting  planes  in  Florida  in  early  2001 
that  the  group  is  interested  in  expanding  its 
capabilities  in  that  direction.  In  October,  a 
photo  editor  at  the  Sun  in  Florida  died  of 
anthrax  contamination,  and  a  co-worker  was 
infected  with  anthrax  spores.  Soon  other 
cases  of  exposure  followed,  at  the  offices  of 
NBC  and  ABC  in  New  York,  in  the  office  of 


Senator  Tom  Daschle,  and  in  post  offices  in 
Washington  and  New  Jersey.  Another  prob- 
lem is  that  al-Qaeda  may  have  purchased 
nuclear  material.  Bin  Laden  has  the  money 
and  motivation  to  have  made  such  a  pur- 
chase, and  it  would  be  foolish  to  think 
that  he  has  not  at  least  attempted  to  do  so. 

What  can  be  said  with  absolute  certain- 
ty is  that  right  now  al-Qaeda  is  planning 
another  attack  on  an  American  target  in  a 
place  no  one  expects.  Will  it  be  somewhere 
in  South  America?  The  Philippines?  Eu- 
rope? Perhaps  only  the  group  of  men  hud- 
dled around  bin  Laden  in  some  drafty  cave 
in  Afghanistan  know. 

That  bin  Laden  has  thought  out  his  next 
move  is  also  clear  from  a  videotape  which 
surfaced  on  October  7,  the  very  night  that 


the  United  States  first  launched  cruise- 
attacks  and  bombing  raids  on  Taliba  , 
al-Qaeda  targets.  The  message,  calli  i 
holy  war  against  the  United  State;; 
delivered  to  every  corner  of  the  globf  i 
But  the  United  States  and  its  allie ; 
have  a  plan  of  attack.  And  it  is  only  ,  I 
ter  of  time  until  the  cordon  sanitair 
has  now  been  thrown  up  around  A 
istan,  not  only  by  the  United  State 
its  European  allies  but  also  by  IV 
countries  such  as  Pakistan,  tightens  , 
noose  around  bin  Laden  and  his 
One  can  only  hope  that  will  pave  th 
not  only  for  a  more  moderate  Afgha 
but  also  for  a  new  era  of  reconciliatit  i 
tween  the  great  civilizations  of  the  We*)i 
the  Muslim  world.  D 
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coNTiNUFD  FROM  PAGE  :7i  passcngcrs  filcd 
in  quietly  and  took  their  seats. 

APPROXIMATELY  7:45  a.m.  Welsh  and  the 
other  flight  attendants  were  beginning  their 
head  counts.  Gate  17  was  empty  of  passen- 
gers. Suddenly,  a  few  minutes  before  eight, 
Mark  Bingham  rushed  up,  handed  his  ticket 
to  the  gale  attendant,  and  hustled  down  the 
Jetway.  He  was  the  last  passenger  to  board 
Flight  93.  Once  inside.  Bingham  shoved  his 
Rugby  sack  into  an  overhead  compartment 
and  sat  down  in  Seat  4D  in  first  class:  one 
of  the  flight  attendants  brought  him  a  glass 
of  orange  juice.  Bingham  whipped  out  his 
cell  phone  and  called  Hall.  "Hey.  it's  me. 
i"m  just  calling  to  say  hi.  Thanks  for  driving 
mc."  Bingham  told  Hall.  They  talked  for 
only  an  instant;  the  engines  were  revving  up. 
"O.K.,  take  care,"  Bingham  said.  "Ell  talk 
to  you  soon." 

8:00  a.m.  At  Boston's  Logan  International 
Airport,  American  Airlines  Flight  11  took  otT, 
headed  for  Los  Angeles.  Eighty-one  passen- 
gers and  II  crew  members  were  on  board. 

8:01  A.M.  Captain  Dahl  was  ready  to  inch  the 
Boeing  away  from  Gate  17.  The  words  he 
exchanged  with  the  mechanic  standing  out- 
side the  plane  are  laid  out  in  United's  flight 
guidelines.  "Pre-departure  checks  complete," 
the  mechanic  said.  "Standing  by  for  push- 
back  clearance." 

"Roger,  standing  by  for  your  pushback 
clearance,"  the  pilot  said.  After  Ground  Con- 
trol gave  the  clearance  to  push,  the  pilot  said. 
"We  have  pushback  clearance,  brakes  set." 

"Release  brakes,"  the  mechanic  said. 

No  one  can  know  what  was  in  Captain 
Dahl's  mind  as  he  taxied  out  toward  the  run- 
way, but  other  United  captains  think  they 


know.  "I've  flown  out  of  Newark  a  hundred 
times,  and  I  gotta  tell  you,  this  was  one  of 
those  days  where  a  pilot  in  the  cockpit  would 
have  been  thinking.  This  is  the  greatest  job 
in  the  world,"  says  one  United  pilot.  "Clear 
skies,  warm  weather,  a  low-key  day.  not  that 
demanding.  An  easy  flight.  No  rushing 
around.  Coming  out  of  New  York,  looking 
over  the  skyline.  It  was  the  very  best  kind  of 
day  for  our  job." 

And  then  a  snag.  Either  immediately  be- 
fore or  after  Captain  Dahl  pushed  back  from 
the  gate.  Ground  Control  informed  him  the 
night  would  be  delayed.  Delays  are  com- 
mon at  Newark,  whose  cramped  taxiways 
and  heavy  traffic  are  notorious  among  pilots. 
"To  actually  leave  on  time  out  of  Newark  is 
pretty  unusual,"  says  the  United  pilot.  "The 
taxiway  systems  are  antiquated.  The  layout 
of  the  taxiways  is  confusing.  It's  not  unusual 
to  hear  confusion  [as  the  pilots  talk].  It's 
one  of  the  most  confusing  [airports],  but  not 
the  worst.  O'Hare  is  worse.  When  you  oper- 
ate in  and  out  of  Newark,  you  have  a  height- 
ened sense  of  alertness." 

Captain  Dahl  would  have  made  an  an- 
nouncement then,  explaining  to  passengers 
why  the  plane  was  delayed.  People  probably 
checked  their  watches,  gauging  what  the  de- 
lay would  mean  for  their  afternoon  plans. 
No  one  had  the  slightest  inkling  how  im- 
portant this  brief  delay  might  have  been  to 
the  course  of  American  history. 

8:10  a.m.  American  Flight  77.  bound  for 
Los  Angeles,  departed  from  Washington's 
Dulles  International  Airport.  Four  minutes 
later  at  Logan,  United  Flight  175  also  de- 
parted for  L.A.,with  56  passengers  and  nine 
crew  members. 

8:30  a.m.  After  sitting  on  the  taxiway  for  a 
half-hour  Captain  Dahl  received  clearance 
from  the  tower  to  proceed  toward  the  run- 
way for  takeoff.  His  ensuing  announcement 


to  the  passengers  probably  was  greet  j  by 
a  sigh  or  two  of  relief  perhaps  even  a  pat- 
tering of  applause.  Meetings  would  be  ide. 
The  workday  was  saved.  At  that  poin  pp- 
tain  Dahl  would  have  made  the  anncjce- 
ment  "Flight  attendants,  prepare  for  tai  ff." 

8:42  a.m.  After  hurtling  down  Runwa>,j)\ir 
Left,  the  big  Boeing  lifted  off  the  pave  mt. 
The  cabin  tilted  upward  at  a  45-degr:an- 
gle  as  G  forces  pushed  the  37  passi  jers 
back  into  their  seats;  the  nervous  ones  job- 
ably  closed  their  eyes.  Seconds  aftiifhe* 
plane  cleared  the  end  of  the  runway  ap-'H 
tain  Dahl  turned  it  sharply  to  the  ilht, 
pointing  the  nose  of  the  plane  toward  Vn- 
town  Manhattan.  A  few  moments  ier, 
when  he  was  precisely  four  miles  frol(me% 
airport.  Captain  Dahl  banked  left,  br  mg 
the  plane  around  in  a  gentle  turn  towa  the 
west;  both  turns  are  standard  operatimjro- 
cedure  for  every  north-  or  westbound  «*lar- 
ture  from  Newark.  | 

As  Flight  93  turned  along  the  H  ion 
River,  passengers  on  the  right  side  <  :he 
plane  had  a  close-up  view  of  the  World  jide  i 
Center  towers,  gleaming  gold  in  the  i  p- 
ing  sun.  No  one  could  have  seen  ;  ny 
dot  in  the  far  distance,  another  comnj^ial»j 
jet,  American  F"light  11,  which  at  th£  jio- 
ment  was  streaking  south  toward  M:  jat- 
tan.  Tliree  minutes  later,  at  8:45.  it  |ild 
crash  in  a  ball  of  flame  into  the  nort  fee 
of  World  Trade  Center  1.  i| 


APPROXIMATELY  8:47  a.m.  As  FHght  93 
into  a  westerly  course  over  New  Jersey 
tain  Dahl  stopped  his  ascent,  levelii 
at  2,000  feet.  That's  a  low  "level-ofT" 
forced  on  all  Newark  departures  be 
of  the  high  volume  of  air  traffic  appi 
ing  La  Guardia  and  Kennedy  airpo 
O'Hare,  pilots  can  make  straight  for 
feet,  at  Denver  8,000  or  sometimes 
10,000  feet.  The  Boeing  stayed  at  2,0C 
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bur  or  five  minutes,  gliding  over  the  leafy 
f  ey  suburbs,  until  air-traffic  controllers 
p  Captain  Dahl  clearance  to  resume  his 
I'mt  toward  his  ultimate  cruising  altitude 
[15,000  feet. 
I 

PROXIMATELY  9:05  A.M.  Flight  attendants 
r  air.ed  in  their  jump  seats  as  the  purser 
I  k  her  announcements.  "Passengers  en- 
r  •d  in  our  Mileage  Plus  program  will 
»;i  2,555  miles  on  our  flight  today."  she 
|)'  Id  have  said.  She  mentioned  the  movie. 
)i  night's  Tale,  with  Heath  Ledger,  which 
l*  ed's  in-flight  magazine  billed  as  the  sto- 
r^f  "an  untrained  squire  who  dreams  of 
1)1  )ming  a  knight  and  assumes  a  false  iden- 
tii  0  compete"  in  jousting  tournaments. 

;  Die  audio  for  the  movie  can  be  found 
0,  Channel  1,  and  a  Spanish  version  can  be 
ft  d  on  Channel  10."  she  announced.  "Af- 
te  his  we  will  be  playing  a  short-subject 
Ipision  comedy,  followed  by  taped  NBC 
n  '  and  other  popular  TV  programming. 
V;  io  have  one  request  from  you,  that  you 
K  ect  the  captain  s  judgment.  As  long  as 
h  oes  have  the  seat-belt  sign  on  we  re- 
q  t  that  you  stay  in  your  seat  with  your 
S(  belt  fastened.  This  is  for  your  safety  as 
«  as  the  passengers'  around  you.  At  this 
e  ask  that  you  sit  back,  relax,  and  en- 
ur  flight  to  San  Francisco." 
\s  the  plane  crossed  into  Pennsylva- 
ni  the  flight  attendants  announced  break- 
fa;  then  began  serving  it,  wheeling  a  met- 
ali  rt  down  the  length  of  the  cabin.  In  first 
cli,.  Mark  Bingham  and  his  seatmates 
die  between  omelettes  and  fruit  plates. 
Irhach,  Todd  Beamer  and  Colleen  Fraser 
c(  J  choose  between  omelettes  and  Bel- 
gi|  waffles.  With  so  few  passengers,  it 
wi'd  have  been  a  fast  meal  service.  The 
m  e  would  have  started  next,  but  wheth- 
erie  passengers  ever  got  to  see  Heath 
L(  ;er  mount  his  first  steed  we  may  never 


9:i:iA.M.  United  Flight  175  crashed  into  the 
so'i  tower  of  the  World  Trade  Center. 

AflOXIMATELY  9:30  A.M.  As  Flight  93  ap- 
pr,ched  the  outskirts  of  Cleveland,  the 
Ai!  men  stood  up  from  their  seats.  Each 
haijust  tied  a  red  bandanna  around  his 

hef. 

the  19  men  who  hijacked  four  com- 
mt  ial  flights  that  morning,  the  least  is 
kni/n  about  the  terrorists  on  Flight  93. 
Evi  their  number  is  in  doubt:  the  F.B.I. 
lia;innounced  that  there  were  four  hijack- 
er" mt  every  passenger  who  mentioned  a 
nui^er  to  his  or  her  family  in  cell-phone 
ca  from  the  flight  would  count  only 
'lu.  Their  presumed  leader,  the  man  who 
*i  rained  to  fly  the  plane,  was  Ziad  al- 
Jain,  a  26-year-old  Lebanese  who  as  a 
'-'"  'It  in  Hamburg.  Germany,  had  been 


drawn  into  the  orbit  of  Islamic  fundamen- 
talists at  a  technical  school  there;  al-Jarrah 
is  the  one  who  appears  in  a  film  clip,  shown 
repeatedly  on  CNN,  in  which  he  is  dancing 
at  what  seems  to  be  a  wedding.  His  three 
partners  that  morning— Saeed  Alghamdi. 
Ahmed  al-Haznawi,  and  Ahmed  Alnami— 
remain  ciphers;  F.B.I,  agents  aren't  even  cer- 
tain these  are  their  real  names. 

The  crew  of  Flight  93  wasn't  prepared 
for  a  hijacking.  Before  that  morning,  in  fact, 
there  hadn't  been  an  airline  hijacking  in 
America  in  10  years.  While  incidents  still 
occurred  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  until 
that  morning  U.S.  pilots  tended  to  view  hi- 
jacking as  a  vestige  of  earlier,  more  troubled 
times,  the  stuff  of  war  stories  told  by  older 
pilots.  "In  the  90s.  I  think,  we  got  compla- 
cent." says  a  United  pilot.  "It  was  like  no- 
body thought  it  was  a  threat  anymore." 

The  first  recorded  airline  hijacking  oc- 
curred in  1931,  when  South  American  rev- 
olutionaries attempted  to  commandeer  a 
parked  Fokker  F.7  in  Arequipa,  Peru,  in  an 
effbil  to  bombard  the  countryside  with  prop- 
aganda leaflets.  When  the  pilot,  an  Ameri- 
can named  Byron  Rickards,  refused  to  fly 
the  plane,  the  would-be  hijackers  stormed 
off  in  disgust.  Ever  since,  including  the  rash 
of  hijackings  in  the  1970s  and  1980s,  air- 
lines have  counseled  a  policy  of  passive  re- 
sistance toward  hijackers. 

"Historically,  across  all  the  airlines,  this 
is  standard  for  30  years:  appeasement  has 
been  the  policy,  to  take  a  passive  approach 
and  do  as  requested,"  says  the  United  pilot. 
"Hijackers  want  to  divert  to  a  destination. 
Our  main  intent  is  to  get  safely  back  on 
the  ground.  There  is  no  chance  of  fighting 
back.  That's  the  training  as  long  as  I've 
been  flying.  Be  passive." 

United  flight  attendants  receive  similar 
training.  They  are  told  to  avoid  eye  contact 
with  hijackers,  as  well  as  any  emotional 
displays,  such  as  crying,  that  might  inflame 
the  situation.  In  the  wake  of  September  11. 
United  flight  attendants  have  been  sharply 
critical  of  this  training.  "Flight-attendant 
training  in  hijacking  situations  is  extremely 
outdated."  says  a  United  flight  attendant. 
"The  training  videos  are  all  from  the  70s. 
It's  about  those  situations  we  faced  in  the 
70s  and  80s.  how  to  deal  with  hijackers  who 
want  to  go  somewhere.  I  don't  think  any  of 
us  were  taught  how  to  deal  with  a  kami- 
kaze pilot.  I  mean,  nobody  ever  trained  us 
for  something  like  this." 

You  are  flying  back  from  your  summer 
vacation  in  August,  maybe  from  Nan- 
tucket, maybe  from  San  Francisco.  You  are 
sitting  in  your  seat,  as  you  always  do,  read- 
ing Tom  Clancy  or  working  a  spreadsheet  or 
catnapping.  That  airliner  sound,  the  sound 
that  would  come  from  a  million  seashells, 
drones  in  your  head.  Your  mind  stretches 


back,  replaying  the  morning's  events,  an  ar- 
gument with  your  lover,  a  phone  call  you 
forgot  to  return.  Your  mind  stretches  for- 
ward, planning  the  best  route  home.  You 
yawn.  You  wiggle  your  toes.  You  notice  your 
seatmates.  You  daydream.  You  wait. 

And  then  four  men  in  red  bandannas 
stand  up,  shouting.  What  would  you  do? 
What  do  you  do?  Don't  fool  yourself  You 
would  submit.  You  would  do  as  they  said. 
You  would  think.  What  do  they  want?  You 
would  think  they  are  taking  the  plane  some- 
where, to  Cuba,  to  Algeria,  to  Canada.  You 
would  think.  If  I  do  what  they  say,  they  won't 
hurt  me.  I  will  see  my  family  again.  It'll  be 
O.K.  And  you  would  allow  yourself  to  be 
herded  to  the  back  of  the  plane,  where  you 
would  sit,  and  wait,  and  hope. 

It's  all  you  could  do.  You  are  helpless. 

We  don't  know  what,  if  anything,  the 
four  hijackers  announced  when  they  stood 
at  their  seats.  We  don't  know  exactly  what 
weapons  they  were  carrying;  box  cutters 
and  ceramic  knives  are  the  best  guess.  We 
do  know  one  of  them  had  a  package  tied 
to  his  waist  with  a  red  belt.  He  said  it  was 
a  bomb.  We  do  not  know  what  the  hijack- 
ers did  first.  We  do  know  that  after  a  mo- 
ment at  least  two  of  them  headed  for  the 
cockpit. 

9:35  A.M.  A  controller  in  the  tower  of  Cleve- 
land's air-traffic-control  center  was  in  con- 
tact with  Flight  93  when  he  heard  someone 
blurt,  "Hey.  get  outta  here!" 

The  accentless  voice  was  probably  Cap- 
tain Dahl's.  and  the  words  seem  to  have 
been  the  first  he  spoke  as  the  hijackers  en- 
tered the  cockpit.  We  do  not  know  how  the 
hijackers  got  in.  Among  commercial  pilots, 
the  prevailing  theory  is  that  they  probably 
held  a  box  cutter  to  a  flight  attendant's 
throat,  forcing  Captain  Dahl  to  open  the 
door;  Dahl  and  Homer  were  then  Maced. 
This  scenario  isn't  borne  out  by  any  avail- 
able evidence.  We  do  not  know  if  there  was 
a  struggle.  Captain  Dahl's  family  believes  he 
would  never  have  given  up  control  of  the 
flight  without  a  fight.  However,  he  had  been 
trained  not  to  resist. 

The  immediate  fates  of  Captain  Dahl 
and  LeRoy  Homer  may  never  be  known, 
but  two  bits  of  information  relayed  by  pas- 
sengers in  subsequent  cell-phone  conversa- 
tions suggest  what  probably  happened.  Ac- 
cording to  one  passenger,  the  two  pilots  were 
seen  lying  motionless  on  the  cabin  floor  in 
coach,  just  outside  the  first-class  curtain. 
According  to  another  passenger,  the  hijack- 
ers had  slit  two  men's  throats. 

The  next  thing  the  Cleveland  lower  heard 
was  a  voice  with  a  thick  accent;  it  was  al- 
most certainly  one  of  the  hijackers,  maybe 
Ziad  al-Jarrah,  now  in  control  of  the  aircraft. 
"There  is  a  bomb  on  board,"  the  voice  an- 
nounced to  the  passengers.  "This  is  the  cap- 
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tain  speaking.  Remain  in  your  seat.  There  is 
a  bomb  on  board.  Stay  quiet.  We  are  meet- 
ing their  demands.  We  are  returning  to  the 
airport."  About  the  same  time  the  plane  be- 
gan climbing  without  authorization. 

What  happened  next  on  Flight  93  will 
probably  never  be  known  in  detail.  But  from 
dozens  of  interviews  given  by  the  families 
of  Flight  93 's  passengers— to  Vanity  Fair  and 
to  scores  of  newspapers  and  television  news 
shows— a  story  is  slowly  emerging.  More 
details  will  no  doubt  be  divulged  as  F.B.I, 
and  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
investigations  progress.  This  is  what  we 
know  now. 

Two  hijackers  were  in  the  cockpit;  al- 
Jarrah  was  probably  at  the  controls.  The 
other  two  hijackers  handled  the  passengers, 
who  were  divided  into  two  groups.  One  hi- 
jacker guarded  a  group  of  about  10  people 
in  the  first-class  section.  The  remaining  pas- 
sengers, 27  of  them  by  Todd  Beamer's  count. 
were  herded  to  the  back  of  the  plane,  into  the 
seats  near  the  lavatories.  This  larger  group 
appears  to  have  been  guarded  by  the  fourth 
hijacker,  the  one  with  the  "bomb"  tied  to  his 
waist.  The  positions  of  the  five  flight  atten- 
dants remain  unclear,  but  at  least  one  was 
tied  up;  searchers  in  Manhattan  and  Penn- 
sylvania would  later  report  discovering  the 
bodies  of  flight  attendants  who  were  bound. 
But  others  apparently  weren't.  According  to 
Phil  Bradshaw,  who  spoke  to  his  wife.  Sandy, 
shortly  after  the  hijacking  began,  she  took 
up  a  position  in  the  rear  galley. 

9:37  a.m.  American  Airlines  Flight  77  flew 
in  low  over  Arlington,  Virginia,  and.  as  hor- 
rified residents  watched,  rammed  the  west- 
ern wall  of  the  Pentagon,  killing  nearly  200 
people,  including  the  58  passengers  and  six 
crew  members  on  board. 

APPROXIMATELY  9:40  a.m.  The  passengers 
in  the  rear  of  Flight  93  were  ordered  to  sit. 
Suddenly  someone  said  something  about 
using  phones.  Everyone  wanted  to  call  some- 
one—a wife,  a  husband,  a  father,  a  mother, 
a  friend.  Some  passengers,  including  Tom 
Burnett,  began  stabbing  digits  into  their  cell 
phones.  Others,  including  Jeremy  Glick  and 
Todd  Beamer,  unspooled  the  GTE  Airfones 
in  the  seatbacks.  took  out  their  Visa  and 
American  Express  cards,  and  began  sliding 
them  through  the  slots  in  an  effort  to  get 
the  notoriously  temperamental  phones  to 
operate.  There  is  no  indication  the  hijackers 
objected  to  these  calls. 

The  first  to  hear  friendly  voices  on  the 
phone  were  those  lucky  few  whose  cell 
phones  worked  from  the  plane.  Tom  Bur- 
nett's wife,  Deena,  was  sitting  in  the  kitchen 
of  her  home,  outside  San  Francisco,  watch- 
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ing  the  horror  on  CNN,  when  her  husband 
called.  When  she  heard  his  voice,  her  first  re- 
action was  overwhelming  relief:  he  was  alive. 

"Are  you  O.K.?"  she  asked. 

"No,"  he  said.  "Em  on  the  airplane.  Unit- 
ed Flight  93,  and  it's  been  hijacked."  Burnett 
mentioned  the  bomb  and  the  two  knifed 
men  and  asked  her  to  "call  the  authorities." 
And  then,  amazingly,  he  hung  up.  Deena 
called  the  F.B.L  She  was  put  on  hold. 

9:45  A.M.  In  upstate  New  York,  Jeremy  Click's 
father-in-law,  Richard  Makely,  saw  what  was 
happening  on  television.  So  his  daughter  Lyz 
wouldn't  be  frightened  when  she  awoke,  he 
was  in  the  process  of  turning  off  television 
sets  when  the  phone  rang.  Lyz's  mother, 
Joanne  Makely,  picked  it  up.  It  was  Glick, 
calling  from  the  plane. 

"Jeremy,  thank  God,  we  were  so  worried," 
she  said. 

"It's  bad  news,"  Glick  said.  "Let  me  talk 
to  Lyz." 

Glick  described  the  situation  on  board, 
mentioning  the  same  details  Tom  Burnett 
had.  Lyz  Glick  was  stunned.  At  one  point 
Richard  Makely  heard  his  daughter  say,  "Oh 
my  God,  Jeremy,  a  bomb!"  And  then  he 
heard  her  say,  "O.K.  O.K.  O.K.,  I'll  be 
strong."  They  said  "I  love  you"  what  seemed 
a  thousand  times. 

One  of  the  passengers— we  don't  know 
who— learned  of  the  attacks  on  the  World 
Trade  Center.  When  Tom  Burnett  called  his 
wife  a  second  time,  he  already  knew.  He 
asked  whether  the  plane  that  had  struck 
the  Trade  Center  was  a  commercial  passen- 
ger plane. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said. 

The  wheels  in  Burnett's  mind  were  al- 
ready turning.  "If  they're  going  to  drive 
this  plane  into  the  ground,"  he  said  before 
hanging  up  a  second  time,  "then  we've  got 
to  do  something." 

There  is  evidence  of  at  least  one  extra- 
ordinary act  of  kindness  amid  the  tumult. 
Marion  Britton,  a  53-year-old  Census  Bu- 
reau worker,  couldn't  get  her  cell  phone  to 
work.  She  asked  another  passenger— we  don't 
know  whom  — for  permission  to  use  his 
phone.  Rather  than  spending  what  might 
have  been  the  last  minutes  of  his  life  talking 
to  his  own  parents,  spouse,  or  children,  that 
unknown  passenger  handed  his  phone  to 
Britton. 

She  used  it  to  call  Fred's  Auto  Repair  in 
Ozone  Park,  Queens,  where  the  call  was 
answered  by  her  longtime  friend  Fred  Fiu- 
mano,  a  67-year-old  mechanic.  "The  first 
thing  she  told  me  was  the  plane  was  being 
hijacked,"  recalls  Fiumano.  "She  said,  'Write 
this  [cell  phone]  number  down  and  hurry 
up.'  I  said,  "What  do  you  mean,  hijacked? 
The  World  Trade  Center  just  got  blown  up.' 
She  says,  'I  know,  1  know  already.'  I  said, 
'Don't  worry  about  it.  They're  taking  you 
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for  a  joyride.'  What  was  I  gonna  sa; 
said,  'No,  they've  slit  two  people's  t 
already.  They  killed  two  people  on  the 
We're  going  to  go  down  and  we're 
crash.'  The  next  thing  I  know  I  got  c 
nected." 

Todd  Beamer,  who  couldn't  get  tf 
to  his  family  on  his  cell  phone,  used  i 
fone  to  reach  an  operator  at  GTE's  ' 
go  call  center.  When  Beamer  explair 
was  aboard  a  hijacked  plane,  the  op 
handed  the  call  to  her  supervisor,  a  v 
named  Lisa  Jefferson.  Before  talking  t 
mer,  Jefferson  asked  others  to  alert  the 
"My  name  is  Mrs.  Jefferson,"  she  the 
Beamer.  "I  understand  you're  on  Fliii 
and  it's  being  hijacked." 

Her  voice  was  calm.  So,  for  the  mos 
was  Beamer's.  He  told  Jefferson  he  ha 
three  hijackers  and  could  see  the  two 
lying  on  the  floor  just  outside  the  firs 
curtain.  Beamer  was  thinking  of  his  I 
He  told  Jefferson  about  his  sons,  I 
three,  and  Andrew,  one;  he  told  her  h 
was  five  months  pregnant.  Then,  a 
were  talking,  the  plane  lurched.  "We're 
down!  We're  going  down!"  Beamer  b 

They  weren't  going  down.  The  plai  j 
just  turning.  As  the  Cleveland  tower  trj 
Flight  93,  it  veered  off  course  near  S 
field,  Ohio,  turning  first  south,  then  , 
east,  circling  back  into  Pennsylvania.! 
was  relayed  to  airports  throughout  the 
that  the  plane  may  have  been  hijackec* 
headed  toward  Pittsburgh,  the  tower  a 
burgh  International  Airport  was  evac 

APPROXIMATELY  9:50  a.m.  In  Sarasota  r 
da,  President  George  W  Bush  was  h-j 
onto  Air  Force  One  from  a  second 
schoolroom,  where  he  had  been  pror 
reading  programs.  A  few  minutes  late  ^ 
the  symbol  of  the  nation's  military  m 
flames.  President  Bush  got  on  the  )  ^ 
with  Vice  President  Dick  Cheney  ar  i 
cussed  what  to  do  about  Flight  93,  ! 
which  they  had  already  been  briefed.  ^ 
Cheney  described  the  conversation  tc 
News's  Tim  Russert  the  following  wei  j 
the  president  ordered  that  Flight  93  b  | 
down  if  it  continued  on  its  current  c  ; 
Any  second-grader  with  a  ruler  cou  j 
where' the  plane  was  now  heading:  Wj  | 
ton.  Its  precise  target  may  be  debat  i 
years,  but  in  ensuing  days  the  White  i| 
came  to  believe  the  terrorists  aboard  « 
93  had  been  intent  on  ramming  the  i 
jet  into  the  U.S.  Capitol.  i 


i  W/e're  coming  back  up,"  Todd  B  per  ^ 
W  said  as  the  plane  leveled  off.  h  ^'as^^ 
still  on  the  phone  with  the  GTE  op  for,  ' 
Lisa  Jefferson,  when  the  plane  seen  I  to 
right  itself  Beamer  was  scared,  Jef  |on 
could  tell,  but  not  panicked.  There  iS  a , 
moment  of  silence. 
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Lisa,"  Beamer  said. 
rYes?"  Jefferson  said. 
That's  my  wife's  name,"  Beamer  said. 
fit's  my  name,  too,  Todd." 
Oh  my  God,"  Beamer  said. 
fcbdd  Beamer  asked  a  favor:  if  he  didn't 
:e  it,  would  she  call  his  wife  and  tell  her 
oved  her?  She  said  she  would.  And 
Beamer  asked  Jefferson  if  she  would  re- 
the  Lord's  Prayer  with  him.  Beamer  be- 
to  pray.  Standing  in  the  galley  talking 
I  her  husband  in  North  Carolina.  Sandy 
fijshaw  heard  two  other  men— maybe 
C  k  and  Burnett— begin  reciting  the  prayer 
a  ell. 

riie  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not 
w  .  ■  Beamer  then  said.  "He  maketh  me 
k  •  down  in  green  pastures  ..."  Jefferson 
ir  thed  the  words  of  the  23rd  Psalm  with 
h.  By  the  time  he  had  finished,  they  were 
s[  king  in  harmony:  ""Surely  goodness  and 
n  \  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life: 
a:  I  w  ill  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for 

lie  plane  lurched  once  more. 
isa!  Lisa!"  Beamer  said. 
ni  still  here,  Todd,"  Jefferson  said.  "I'll 
e  as  long  as  you're  here." 
as  at  that  point  that  Beamer  men- 
I   J  he  and  two  other  passengers  were 
a  ioering  an  attack  on  the  hijackers. 

,  II  attack  by  passengers  on  an  armed 
/  group  of  hijackers  is  without  precedent 
n  :  history  of  commercial  aviation.  There 
b;  'een  combat  in  the  cockpit,  however,  on 
at  .tst  a  half-dozen  occasions  in  the  last 
k  Je;  most  of  the  cases  involved  deranged 
pfc:ngers.  On  March  16,  2000,  a  mentally 
W;  ible  man  tore  off  his  shirt  and  stormed 
th?  ockpit  of  an  Alaska  Airiines  plane  fly- 
n,  1  San  Francisco  from  Puerto  Vallarta, 
VI  Lo;  five  passengers  wrestled  him  to  the 
ii  before  he  could  injure  the  pilots  or  take 
K)?ol  of  the  plane.  On  December  30,  2000, 
iim  described  by  police  as  "a  berserk  men- 
al  itient"  barged  into  the  cockpit  of  a  Brit- 
^1  I  r ways  flight  bound  for  Nairobi  from 
jl  jow.  The  suicidal  man  managed  to  dis- 
^  -'e  the  autopilot,  forcing  the  plane  into  a 

ive  before  two  of  the  three  pilots  bat- 
ic-iim  back  into  the  main  cabin,  where  a 
Jn  )  of  passengers  managed  to  pin  him  to 

ir. 
ii  the  only  incident  to  approximate  the 
iit  lion  on  Flight  93  came  aboard  not  a 
50iinercial  airliner  but  a  cargo  plane,  a  Fed- 
:ra';xpress  flight,  on  April  7,  1994.  Without 
^'aing,  a  disgruntled  FedEx  pilot  named 
^Vnn  Calloway,  riding  jump  seat  on  a 
DCO  flying  over  Arkansas,  attacked  the 
pla's  three  pilots  with  a  20-ounce  framing 
''a  ner  and  a  speargun.  All  three  pilots 

verely  injured  by  hammer  blows  to 
"ic-'ad.  As  his  two  co-pilots  struggled  with 
llie'.vild-eyed  attacker.  Captain  James  Tuck- 


er maneuvered  the  plane  into  a  dive  after 
rolling  it  over  onto  its  back,  trying  to  throw 
Calloway  off-balance.  "Kill  the  son  of  a  bitch! 
Kill  him!  Kill  him!"  the  cockpit  recorder 
taped  someone  yelling  during  the  course  of 
the  bloody.  20 -minute  struggle. 

"'It's  like  a  picture  out  of  hell."  Captain 
Tucker  recalls  today.  ""The  forward  cargo 
area  was  completely,  and  I  mean  complete- 
ly, covered  with  blood.  There  was  so  much 
blood  it  was  hard  to  stand  up.  There's  this 
odor  that  blood  has.  this  sweet,  sickening 
odor.  It  was  in  my  nostrils,  it  was  in  my  face. 
Bloody  footprints  on  the  ceiling.  We  were 
all  covered.  The  cockpit  of  our  aircraft  and 
the  forward  cargo  area  didn't  even  look  like 
an  aircraft.  It  looked  like  a  slaughterhouse." 

The  attacker  was  eventually  subdued, 
and  later  convicted  of  air  piracy  at  a  trial; 
prosecutors  said  he  intended  to  take  control 
of  the  DC-10  and  crash  it  into  Federal  Ex- 
press headquarters  in  Memphis.  '"When 
you're  on  board  an  airplane  and  you  are 
faced  with  a  situation  like  that,  it  is  obvious 
that  you  either  fight  and,  just  maybe— just 
maybe— you  might  be  able  to  [overwhelm 
an  attacker],"  Tucker  says.  "'But  the  worst 
thing  you  can  do  is  just  cower  and  let  those 
individuals  have  their  way  with  the  airplane 
and  with  your  life.  I  would  rather  die  fight- 
ing as  a  man  than  just  sitting  there.  And  I 
know  that's  what  happened  on  Flight  93." 

How  the  plan  to  attack  Flight  93 's  hijack- 
ers developed  will  probably  never  be 
known. 

Deena  Burnett  was  sobbing  when  her 
husband  phoned  for  the  last  time.  He  be- 
gan pumping  her  for  information,  anything 
that  was  on  television.  She  told  him  the  Pen- 
tagon had  just  been  hit.  She  could  sense  that 
his  adrenaline  was  flowing.  "O.K.,  there's  a 
group  of  us."  he  told  her.  "and  we're  going 
to  do  something." 

"No,"  she  sobbed.  ""Please  sit  down  and 
be  still,  be  quiet,  and  don't  draw  attention 
to  yourself." 

Jeremy  Glick  told  his  wife,  Lyz,  they  were 
going  to  take  a  vote.  He  asked  Lyz  what  he 
should  do.  She  asked  if  the  hijackers  were 
armed.  He  said  the  passengers  had  seen 
only  knives.  No  guns.  Lyz  Glick  was  keep- 
ing one  eye  on  the  television  screen;  she  was 
watching  the  Pentagon  coverage.  She  real- 
ized the  hijackers"  intent;  they  were  going  lo 
crash  Flight  93  into  something  important. 
Innocent  people  would  die. 

"'Honey,  you  need  to  do  it,"  she  said. 

"O.K.."  Glick  said,  summoning  his  last 
ounce  of  humor.  "I  have  my  plastic  butter 
knite  from  breakfast  ..." 

The  passengers  looked  for  anything  they 
might  use  as  weapons— fountain-pen  shivs 
maybe,  or  belt-buckle  brass  knuckles.  Ac- 
cording to  Phil  Bradshaw.  who  spoke  to  his 
wife    Sandy,  throughout   this  period,  she 


and  another  flight  attendant  got  busy  in  the 
galley,  boiling  water  they  hoped  to  throw  in 
the  hijackers'  faces. 

In  order  to  wrest  control  of  the  flight  from 
the  hijackers,  Glick  and  the  group  at  the 
back  of  the  plane  would  have  faced  at  least 
three  separate  hand-to-hand  combcits.  First, 
it  appears,  they  would  have  to  overpower 
the  hijacker  watching  them,  the  one  with 
the  "bomb."  We  don't  know  if  they  gave  a 
signal,  eyes  meeting  or  fingers  counting 
one-two-three  or  someone  saying  "Now." 

But  there  was  a  struggle.  After  Todd 
Beamer  set  down  the  phone,  Lisa  Jefferson 
heard  a  set  of  loud  grunts  and  shouts.  Al- 
most certainly  this  first  attack  succeeded:  of 
the  27  passengers  at  the  back  of  the  plane, 
at  least  10  were  able-bodied  men.  Even  if 
only  Glick.  Burnett,  and  Beamer  attacked, 
they  could  have  overwhelmed  one  man.  even 
one  armed  with  a  knife:  Glick.  after  all.  was 
a  six-foot-two-inch  judo  champion. 

When  this  group  of  grunts  and  shouts 
ended.  Lisa  Jeflerson  again  heard  Beamer's 
voice.  "God  help  me,"  he  said.  "Jesus  help 
me."  Was  he  reacting  to  the  killing  of  the 
hijacker?  Or  praying  for  guidance?  We'll 
never  know.  At  that  point,  Jefferson  heard 
Beamer  speak  once  more;  this  time  he  was 
clearly  talking  to  Glick  and  the  others. 
"'Are  you  guys  ready?"  Beamer  asked.  "O.K. 
Let's  roll." 

It  was  at  about  that  point  that  Sandy 
Bradshaw,  standing  in  the  rear  galley,  said 
her  last  words  to  her  husband.  "We're  all 
running  to  first  class,"  she  said,  and  then 
she  dropped  the  phone. 

In  upstate  New  York.  Jeremy  Glick's 
father-in-law.  Richard  Makely,  remained  on 
the  phone,  aching  to  hear  something  any- 
thing—from his  son-in-law.  What  he  heard 
were  shouts  and  screams.  One  set.  A  minute 
or  more  of  silence  followed,  then  a  second 
set.  Shouts  and  screams.  He  thought.  Well, 
they're  doing  it. 

What  happened  ne.\t  is  pure  conjecture. 
Having  overpowered  the  hijacker  at  the 
rear  of  the  plane,  perhaps  with  the  help  of 
Sandy  Bradshaw's  boiled  water,  everyone 
rushed  up  the  narrow  aisle.  They  would 
have  stepped  over  the  motionless  bodies 
of  the  pilots  and  burst  through  the  curtain 
into  the  first-class  section.  There,  no  doubt 
joined  by  Mark  Bingham,  a  big  man.  they 
would  have  tried  to  overpower  that  hijack- 
er in  first  class,  and  there's  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  four  or  more  healthy  men  couldn't 
have,  and  then  they  would  have  rushed  the 
cockpit. 

Whatever  happened,  it  didn't  end  quickly. 
The  passengers  ran  toward  first  class  at  ap- 
proximately 9:.5H.  The  plane  crashed  at  10:06. 
If  there  was  a  fight,  and  there  almost  cer- 
tainly was.  it  lasted  about  eight  minutes,  an 
eternity.  Cockpit  voice  and  data  recorders 
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may  reveal  more  information,  but  so  far  in- 
vestigators say  the  voice  recorder  picked  up 
only  a  litany  of  screams  and  curses,  in 
both  English  and  Arabic,  clear  indications 
of  a  life-or-death  struggle  in  the  cockpit. 

There  are  two  likely  scenarios.  In  one, 
Glick  and  the  other  passengers  barged  into 
the  cockpit  and  struggled  with  the  hijackers 
there;  as  the  pilot,  al-Jarrah,  fought  back,  he 
lost  control  of  the  airplane,  which  then  went 
into  a  dive.  The  fight  was  still  going  on  as 
the  plane  crashed.  In  the  second  scenario, 
the  passengers  overwhelmed  the  hijackers  as 
the  plane  entered  its  dive.  With  both  United 
pilots  presumably  dead,  there  was  only  one 
other  pilot  aboard,  a  commercial-aviation 
executive  from  Connecticut  named  Donald 
Greene.  Did  Greene  try  to  take  the  controls 
in  a  vain  effort  to  bring  the  plane  out  of  its 
dive?  Unless  cockpit  recorders  reveal  more, 
we'll  never  know. 

The  rolling  farmland  near  the  town  of 
Shanksville.  Pennsylvania.  80  miles  south- 
east of  Pittsburgh,  is  the  last  place  one  would 
expect  a  drama  involving  Arab  hijackers  to 
come  to  an  end.  The  plane  came  in  low  near 
town,  over  barns  and  service  stations.  Those 


on  the  ground  saw  it  jerk  to  the  left,  then 
to  the  right,  as  if  the  pilot  was  struggling 
for  control.  It  streaked  low  over  the  trees, 
disappeared  behind  them,  then  struck  the 
ground  in  a  dew-laden  pasture  at  an  esti- 
mated speed  of  500  miles  an  hour. 

Rick  King,  Shanksville's  assistant  fire  chief 
was  the  first  to  the  scene.  What  he  found 
was  a  smoking  crater  30  feet  deep.  Cloth- 
ing and  debris  were  hanging  from  nearby 
trees  like  Christmas-tree  ornaments.  But 
there  was  nothing  at  all  that  looked  like  an 
airplane;  no  piece  of  the  fuselage  that  he 
could  see  was  bigger  than  his  kitchen  table. 
And  there  were  no  people.  There  were  parts 
of  people. 

Later  that  day.  the  F.B.I,  came  and  cor- 
doned off  the  area.  They  brought  in  helicop- 
ters and  bulldozers  and  sifted  the  crater  for 
clues  to  what  happened.  Family  members 
began  arriving  in  the  following  days.  Alan 
Beavens  wife,  Kimi,  came.  The  Glicks  came. 
Politicians  came  after  that— Pennsylvania 
senators  Rick  Santorum  and  Arlen  Specter, 
and  F.B.I,  director  Robert  Mueller,  and  At- 
torney General  John  Ashcroft.  To  a  man, 
they  proclaimed  the  passengers  of  Flight  93 
national  heroes. 

"We  owe  a  special  moment  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  for  what  went  on— what  we  be- 
lieve went  on— on  this  plane,"  Santorum  said. 


"I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  believ( 
one  of  these  four  planes  was  headed  j 
for  the  United  States  Capitol  or  the  ^ 
House,  and  that,  potentially,  this  plan 
targeted  at  a  building  that  many  of  us  \  i 
have  been  in  had  it  proceeded  on  its  co  | 
He  and  Specter  have  proposed  that  thi  • 
sengers  and  crew  receive  Presidential  IV  ' 
of  Freedom. 

The  story  of  Flight  93  is  swiftly  p; 
into  the  realm  of  American  mytholc| 
tale  we  will  tell  to  our  children  and  g 
children  just  as  previous  generations  tok| 
of  heroism  during  other  wars;  the  nan  ' 
the  passengers  may  soon  be  known  as 
generations  knew  the  names  of  Audie 
phy  and  the  Sullivan  brothers  and  Jo 
Kennedy.  It's  already  happening.  On 
tional  telethon,  Tom  Hanks  told  the  stc 
Tom  Burnett's  last  known  words;  "We"\ 
to  do  something."  Todd  Beamer's  wife, 
was  acknowledged  during  President  I 
September  20  speech  to  the  nation.  Lis  - 
ferson  went  on  Oprah,  the  Glicks  on  Dc 
NBC.  others  on  the  morning  shows, 
tried  in  his  or  her  own  way  to  tell  a  ' 
that  can  never  be  known,  but  that  shou 
ways  be  told,  again  and  again  and  ag£|| 

Additional  )vporting  by  Stephen  Levey, 
Laukhiif,  Austin  Merrill,  and  Teresa  Meril  m 
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coNTiNUbD  KROM  \'.M.,Y  : (. 5  thc  anclent  aud 
monumental  stone  Buddhas,  remnants  of 
the  country's  layered  history,  in  pursuit  of 
their  completely  Islamic  state. 

From  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  Kokcha  Riv- 
er winds  down  through  flat  rice  marshes 
and  past  a  series  of  Northern  Alliance  posi- 
tions. Crossing  the  river,  I  return  to  the  line, 
to  a  position  near  the  village  of  Jilin  Hur. 
Here,  the  soldiers  move  on  horseback,  and 
the  biblical  landscape  swirls  with  dust.  The 
Taliban  are  about  a  mile  over  a  hill,  and 
you  can  see  the  Northern  Alliance's  moilars 
land  on  the  Taliban  positions,  sending  up 
plumes  of  smoke.  Their  trenches,  dug  into  a 
hill,  look  like  a  seam  on  a  dress;  around  the 
seam  are  buttonholes  where  Northern  Al- 
liance shells  have  landed.  When  return  fire 
rips  past.  I  crouch  in  the  trench,  then  lift  my 
head  to  see  shadowy  stick  figures— the  Tal- 
iban, the  soldiers  tell  me— manning  their 
distant  position. 

Night  falls.  I  am  returning  to  Khoje  Ba- 
hauddin  with  soldiers  and  some  other  jour- 
nalists. We  cross  the  Kokcha  by  military 
truck,  which  wades  through  the  river,  the 
water  rushing  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  door. 
The  sky  for  the  first  time  seems  clear.  The 
dust  storms,  which  were  preventing  helicop- 


ters from  bringing  supplies,  have  quieted. 
There  is  a  stillness  to  the  air.  It  is  perfect 
bombing  weitther. 

After  a  one-hour  drive  over  yet  another 
series  of  ruts  that  passes  for  a  road,  bump- 
ing over  holes  gouged  into  the  dry  earth,  I 
ain  back  in  the  alliance  headquarters.  The 
soldiers  and  the  officials  are  gathered  around 
a  television  intermittently  powered  by  a  gen- 
erator and  tuned  to  CNN.  On  the  screen, 
there  are  snowy  images  of  white  lights  blink- 
ing over  Kabul. 

"Bombs,"  says  one  soldier,  and  the  oth- 
ers lean  forward.  It  is  the  first  night  of  the 
U.S.  and  British  attacks.  We  watch  in  si- 
lence. Though  the  allies  are  attacking  the 
Taliban,  there  is  no  jubilation  here  among 
the  Northern  Alliance  troops.  Someone  asks 
the  soldiers  if  they  are  happy.  "They're 
bombing  the  Taliban,"  someone  says.  "But 
they  are  also  bombing  our  country." 

DASHT-E-QALA, 
NORTHERN  AFGHANISTAN, 

October  8. 

This  grim  village  was  once  surrounded 
by  farmland,  but  there  has  been  no  rain 
here  in  the  North  for  three  years,  and  so 
there  is  no  harvest.  Fields  that  were  once 
full  of  wheat  are  now  pale  dust  beds,  cara- 
van routes  for  donkeys  and  camels.  There  is 
hardly  any  fresh  food  for  sale  in  the  area's 


markets;  beggars  and  children  cover  jin 
scabs  and  dust  pick  the  remains  frontippi 
bowls  and  beg  for  nan.  An  orange  is  a  st  ^ 
and  foreign  thing.  i 

Entire  towns  are  emptied,  most  c  he 
inhabitants  having  tied  the  fighting  fie  v 
famine,  the  disease.  Tuberculosis,  chcja,  .• 
and  malaria  are  on  the  rise,  and  witi»pe~ 
heavy  snows  expected  in  about  six  w  :s' 
time,  the  few  aid  organizations  tha  ;re  ' 
here  are  fearing  the  worst.  If  it  wen  jot 
for  the  Agency  for  Cooperation  and  I  el- ; 
opment  (acted),  a  French  nongoverr  n- 
tal  organization  that  distributes  whe;  lo 
one  would  eat.  i 

Most  of  the  international  charity  o  jii- 
zations,  except  acted,  left  after  Septe  jer 
II,  but  a  team  of  German  doctors  haP-,.; 
rived.  "It  is  an  emergency,"  says  R  W 
Neudeig,  whose  group  is  trying  to  est;  sh 
a  clinic  here  before  winter  closes  the  r  Is. 
"I  say  'clinic'  but  it  will  only  be  a  sh  i)W  , 
of  what  you  think  of  as  clinic,"  he  ex]  ins ., 
with  resignation;  the  reality  is  that  s  pg  . 
this  country  is  a  Sisyphean  task.  . 

In  the  bazaar  at  Dasht-e-Qala,  mi 
drinking  green  tea,  and  a  lone  child  c 
a  bag  in  which  she  stuffs  pieces  of  fa 
rice  that  have  fallen  on  the  floor  of  a  !■  bb 
cafe.  Like  clinic,  "cafe"  is  too  grand  a  fd- 
It  is  a  dusty  room  where  the  men  sit  i  ^»- 
legged  on  the  floor,  and  plates  of  i  % 
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d  on  iron  sticks,  are  placed  in  the  mid- 
)f  the  floor  with  a  stack  of  nan.  There 
10  women  in  the  bazaar,  let  alone  the 
urant. 

nere  is  a  group  from  Kabul,  refugees, 
of  them,  Khaled,  comes  over  to  prac- 
he  English  that  he  learned  in  secret— a 
expensive  course,  he  says,  which  cost 
"Everyone  wanted  to  learn  English  in 
il,"  he  says,  "so  they  could  run  away." 
ed  hated  life  under  the  "Riliban,  hated 
act  that  he  could  not  listen  to  music, 
i  not  meet  his  friends,  and  had  no 
.  for  a  different  life.  At  17,  he  could  also 
ijrow  a  full  beard.  When  the  religious 
e  caught  the  barefaced  teenager  on 
itreet  one  day,  they  threw  him  in  jail 
week. 

told  them  I  wasn't  old  enough  to  grow 

rd.  but  they  didn't  believe  me,"  he  says. 

\l   that,  he  didn't  walk  around  the  city 

:h. 

,.'re  in  the  North,  people  listen  to  Ra- 

iii  /lashhad,  broadcast  in  Dari  from  Iran. 

n  country,  with  its  mostly  Shiite  Muslim 

:tion,  is  no  friend  of  the  Taliban,  who 

.;.  .cdominantly  Sunnis.  Radio  Mashhad 

p\!  locations  of  the  allied  bombing  raids: 

L  1,  Kandahar,  Mazar-e-Sharif,  With  the 

»;  >ing,  however,  there  is  no  chance  of  aid 

)e   delivered  from  Pakistan. 

cause  there  is  nothing,  people  make 
hi:  s  from  nothing.  In  the  corner  of  the 
la  ir,  a  metalworker  named  Ustaboba  is 
1^  iiing  shovels,  hinges,  and  nails  from  the 
ei  ants  of  100-mm.  shells.  He  buys  three 
hi,,  for  $1,  sells  a  shovel  for  $3— a  war 
)ri  eer.  What  he  is  doing  does  not  seem 

0  Id  to  him.  Before  him,  his  father  did 
ht  me  thing,  using  shells  from  the  Alghan- 

i\ar.  And  besides,  he  cannot  imagine 
1 1  without  war. 

KHOJE  BAHAUDDIN,  October  9. 

I  be  a  woman  in  Afghanistan  can  mean 
life  of  constant  struggle.  Or  it  can 
ne.  that  you  simply  don't  exist,  that  you 
irej  visible,  that  you  live  through  a  burka. 
e  first  thing  I  notice  about  Farahnaz, 

1  rjigee  from  Kabul,  is  the  way  she  walks 
brjgh  the  dusty  courtyard  of  the  relief 

where  she  works.  She  is  proud  and 
<  -i,  her  head  high,  not  dropped  low  like 
hot  of  the  other  women— the  very  few  wom- 
n-i  have  seen  since  I  arrived  in  Afghan- 
^^  The  second  thing  I  notice  is  that  she 
5ri  wearing  a  burka,  only  a  headscarf.  As 
^'k,  the  headscarf  falls  forward,  and  un- 
'er  she  has  a  shiny  ponytail  and  a  smooth, 
lig'brehead. 
'  March  8,  International  Women's  Day, 
<"  iiaz  founded  the  country's  first  wom- 
:n's.;nter  here  in  Khoje  Bahauddin.  If  this 
*'ttnot  Afghanistan,  a  land  bound  by  tra- 
"ti ,  that  would  not  be  extraordinary.  But 
ol'e  a  women's  center  in  a  country  with- 


out women's  rights-lhe  Northern  Alliance  is 
only  slightly  better  than  the  Taliban  on  this 
score-is  unthinkable.  Still,  she  tries.  She 
wrote  to  the  provincial  governor  for  help  in 
teaching  local  women  the  Koran  and  basic 
health  care.  He  responded  by  closing  down 
her  small  women's  center.  Now  she  conducts 
meetings  in  secret  where  women  can  study 
English  and  hygiene. 

Her  husband  was  threatened  by  the  local 
government  because  of  her  work.  'T  went 
to  the  authorities  and  said,  Tf  you  have 
something  to  say,  you  say  it  to  me.  I  am 
running  the  center,  not  my  husband.'" 

Her  husband  supported  her  in  this, 
even  though  he  did  not  support  her  when 
she  refused  to  wear  a  burka.  This  was  be- 
cause she  had  spent  years  wearing  Western- 
style  clothes  when  she  studied  electrical 
engineering  in  the  Ukraine.  Even  her  hus- 
band's fury  could  not  convince  her.  "T 
couldn't  see,  I  couldn't  hear,  I  kept  falling 
down!"  she  says  of  the  burka.  "And  more 
important,  I  must  set  an  example  to  other 
women." 

If  you  are  a  woman  in  Afghanistan,  even 
in  areas  not  held  by  the  Taliban,  you  are 
lucky  if  you  get  to  go  to  school.  And  even 
if  you  do,  the  resources  are  limited.  There 
is  only  one  university  for  women  in  the  en- 
tire country,  in  the  city  of  Feyzabad;  it  is  so 
badly  equipped  that  medical  students  who 
finish  there  are  not  skilled  enough  to  oper- 
ate even  on  corpses. 

But  before  the  wars  ravaged  this  country, 
Hfe  was  different,  at  least  for  the  elite.  When 
Kabul  fell  to  the  Taliban  in  1996,  Farahnaz, 
her  husband,  and  their  two  children,  a  boy 
and  a  girl  now  aged  17  and  10,  fled  to  Paki- 
stan, where  they  stayed  for  nearly  four  years. 
Farahnaz  learned  English,  studying  alongside 
her  children.  The  family  returned  to  Taliban- 
controlled  Afghanistan  last  year,  but  soon 
fled  again,  this  time  by  donkey,  to  the  North. 
For  three  months  they  were  trapped  in  an 
obscure  valley  where  they  had  only  rainwater 
to  drink.  Farahnaz  watched  mothers  feeding 
babies  the  dirty  water,  she  watched  the  ba- 
bies get  sick,  and  she  tried  to  do  something 
to  help,  to  teach  them. 

Finally,  she  arrived  in  Khoje  Bahauddin, 
where  she  realized  she  was  one  of  the  few 
educated  women.  She  told  the  local  women 
that  there  was  another  world  where  women 
went  to  work  outside  the  home,  and  that  they 
could  free  themselves  through  education. 

Talking  to  Farahnaz  in  her  small,  white- 
washed home,  I  realize  how  lonely  she  must 
be,  how  she  must  feel  like  an  alien,  how  out 
of  sync  her  ideas  are  with  those  of  the  other 
women  here,  most  of  whom  simply  accept 
the  miserable  fate  that  life  has  dealt  them. 
Farahnaz  looks  down  at  her  lap.  It  is  lonely. 
she  says,  but  there  are  small  satisfactions. 
There  are  now  100  women  in  her  group.  "I 
can't  help  these  women  economically,  but  1 


can  help  by  opening  their  eyes,  giving  a  dif- 
ferent vision  of  the  world." 

Down  the  road,  at  a  small  women's  work- 
place run  by  ACTED,  a  group  of  women, 
most  of  whom  are  war  widows  or  married 
to  men  unable  to  work,  have  formed  a  col- 
lective that  sews  clothes  and  quilts.  For 
each  article  of  clothing,  they  get  five  kilos 
of  wheat. 

They  all  sit  cross-legged  in  front  of  ancient 
Chinese  Butterfly  sewing  machines,  and 
when  I  enter  the  room,  they  stare  and  gig- 
gle. One  of  them  grabs  my  hand.  "Taliban! 
Taliban!"  she  says,  squeezing  it  so  hard  it 
hurts.  She  pantomimes  holding  a  gun  at  her 
head.  "Her  husband  was  killed  by  the  Tal- 
iban," explains  the  director,  Fahima  IVlurodi, 
who  is  the  mother  of  seven,  four  of  whom 
are  girls,  and  has  a  master's  degree  in  eco- 
nomics from  a  Russian  university.  Despite 
her  education,  and  the  fact  that  she  says  the 
most  important  thing  she  can  do  for  her 
daughters  is  to  fight  for  their  education,  she 
still  wears  a  burka. 

"But  we  want  change.  We  want  things  to 
be  different,"  she  says.  "We  want  to  be  free! 
We  want  to  develop  ourselves.  But  it  is  hard 
in  a  place  where  there  are  no  opportunities 
for  girls  to  be  educated  after  the  age  of  14." 
Then  she  takes  me  outside  to  meet  another 
girl  working  there,  who  has  a  plastic  leg  be- 
cause she  stepped  on  a  land  mine.  Both  her 
parents  were  killed  in  fighting.  She  has  no 
brothers  and  sisters,  so  the  village  helps 
look  after  her.  The  girl,  Asyla,  rolls  up  her 
long  dress  to  show  me  her  leg.  She  speaks  a 
few  words  of  English.  One  of  them  is  "war." 

Back  at  her  home,  Farahnaz  insists  to  me 
that  she  is  not  going  to  give  up.  She  says 
this  when  her  daughter,  Vida,  a  miniature 
replica  of  her  mother,  enters  the  room.  The 
child  speaks  perfect  English  and  tells  me 
she  wants  to  be  a  doctor  when  she  grows  up 
because  she  wants  to  help  her  country.  Then 
she  recounts  a  long  story  about  the  Tal- 
iban's beating  women,  growing  more  excit- 
ed with  the  injustice  of  it  all,  and  I  look  at 
her  and  wonder  what  she  will  be  like  in 
10  years,  and  how  different  the  country 
could  be  if  more  mothers  produced  chil- 
dren like  this. 

As  I  leave,  I  ask  Farahnaz  what  it  feels  like 
not  wearing  a  burka.  She  got  stares  at  first, 
she  says,  when  she  went  out  without  one. 
Now  she  gets  few  looks,  because  the  people 
in  the  village  know  how  much  she  does  to 
help  people.  "I  think  they  respect  me,"  she 
says.  "Some  of  them  call  me  IVlother." 

FRONT  LINE,  QUR'UGH,  October  10. 

It  is  a  hot  autumn  day,  and  the  news  is 
that  Northern  Alliance  fighters  have  tak- 
en two  strategic  villages  close  to  Mazar-e- 
Sharif  and  are  now  six  kilometers  from  the 
city.  The  allied  bombings  are  moving  closer 
to  the  Taliban  front  line  and  its  infantry.  Dr. 
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Abdullah  Abdullah,  the  Nonhern  Alliance's 
foreign  minister,  says  this  is  a  new  phase  of 
the  war.  Something  is  turning. 

Yesterday,  to  get  to  the  front  here  in 
Takhar,  I  crossed  the  Kokcha  River  on  a 
frightened,  shell-shocked  horse  with  rope  for 
reins,  led  by  a  teenage  horseman.  Today  a 
military  truck  arrives,  and  I  catch  a  ride  in 
somewhat  more  comfort.  I  sit  in  the  front, 
between  two  soldiers  who  sing  quietly  under 
their  breaths— religious  songs,  for  Allah,  they 
say.  We  take  a  dirt  road  that  leads  to  a  dif- 
ferent front  line.  From  there  we  get  out  next 
to  a  bridge  by  a  turn  in  the  river  and  walk. 
A  commander,  not  pleased  by  my  presence, 
says,  "We  are  close  to  the  enemy.  If  you  get 
injured,  what  happens  then?"  An  outgoing 
tank  shell  explodes  somewhere,  and  I  say 
nothing.  The  walk  continues  through  rice 
fields  and  a  field  of  bursting  cotton  plants, 
and  someone  says  not  to  stray  off  the  path. 

"Mines." 

The  lush  cotton  fields  look  surreal  in  this 
otherwise  wasted  landscape.  A  soldier  bends 
down  and  picks  up  one  of  the  soft,  fuzzy 
plants.  When  he  gives  it  to  me,  he  laughs 
and  rubs  it  against  my  cheek.  The  soldier  in 
front  of  me  is  barefoot  and  carries  a  light 
machine  gun.  He  is  17,  shy,  does  not  look 
in  my  eyes,  but  he  is  singing  in  Dari  as  we 
march  single  file. 

At  the  front,  the  dushman  are  close,  so 
close  that  one  of  the  soldiers  points  to  a 
moving  object  and  says  in  an  excited  voice, 
"Taliban!  Datsun!"  We  crouch  and  watch 
the  dushman,  and  the  commander  tells  us 
to  go  quickly  now,  because  they  have  spot- 
ted our  position.  So  we  walk  back  from  the 
trenches,  through  a  field  of  rice,  another 
of  cotton,  past  donkeys  and  soldiers  on 
horseback  and  blooming  trees.  We  pass  a 
lone  grave  next  to  the  river,  a  commander's. 
Women  have  come  and  wrapped  tattered, 
colored  cloth  around  a  tree.  "So  we  don't 
forget  him,"  one  tells  me. 

We  arrive  at  a  command  post.  The  sol- 
diers there  make  us  drink  green,  sugared 
tea  and  eat  coconut  biscuits  from  Iran.  Out- 
side is  a  small  oasis  of  flowers:  pink  ger- 
beras,  what  look  like  red  dahlias.  One  of 
the  soldiers  has  a  tame  blackbird,  a  pet,  on 
his  shoulder.  On  the  wall,  in  charcoal,  they 
have  sketched  a  beautiful  woman  inside  a 
heart.  She  has  long  eyelashes  and  does  not 
wear  a  burka  or  veil. 

The  colors  of  the  day  darken.  Across  the 
river,  the  hills  where  the  lines  are  seem  to 
fade  in  the  dying  light,  and  the  sky  shakes 
slightly  with  a  shell  falling  somewhere.  I 
think  of  a  group  of  young  soldiers  I  saw  ear- 
lier in  the  week,  who  had  scrawled  some- 
thing on  a  wall.  Ahmad  had  translated  it 
for  me: 


We  wait  for  tomorrow 

For  the  victory  against  the  Taliban 

Our  brother  Talib 

Sold  our  country  to  the  foreigners. 

Next  to  the  command  post  is  a  small 
triage  hospital,  two  beds  under  a  tarp. 
There  is  one  blanket,  and  the  medical  sup- 
plies consist  of  a  box  of  ancient  field  dress- 
ings and  a  bottle  of  Russian  disinfectant. 
That's  it.  When  someone  is  injured,  they 
have  to  carry  him  across  the  river,  by  don- 
key or  horse,  and  then  drive  an  hour  to 
Khoje  Bahauddin  over  the  tracks  that  jar 
every  bone  in  the  body,  even  if  you  are 
not  injured. 

"All  we  can  do  is  stop  the  bleeding,"  says 
the  triage  nurse,  a  young  boy  of  18  or  19. 
"We  just  stop  the  bleeding." 

I'm  driven  back  over  the  river  to  the 
front,  into  another  night  of  bombing,  this 
time  near  Taliban  infantry  lines.  Some  of 
the  alliance  soldiers  are  angry  because  they 
don't  know  if  their  families  in  Mazar-e- 
Sharif  and  Kabul  and  Taloqan  are  dead  or 
alive.  I  can't  keep  the  image  of  a  bleeding 
soldier  being  carried  by  donkey  over  the 
Kokcha  River  out  of  my  mind,  and  then  I 
realize  the  bleeding  soldier  is  really  an  anal- 
ogy for  this  country.  I  have  never  been  in  a 
place  so  stained  with  its  own  blood.  And 
all  we  are  doing,  all  we  can  do,  is  stop  the 
bleeding.  D 
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Michael  Lutin  tells  Sadges  to  just  hang  in  there  and  play  fair 


Q 


SAGITTARIUS       Nov.    22-DEC.2I  Joseph  Conrad 

You  know  the  honeymoon  is  over  when,  after  commitments  have  **\ 
been  made,  one  partner  welshes  at  the  last  minute.  Although  the  fi- 
nancial impact  could  be  enormous,  there's  no  need  to  fi-eak.  The  person 
you  have  been  dealing  with  may  indeed  be  a  selfish  lout,  but  there's  a  chance 
he  or  she  is  battling  problems  you  cannot  fix.  Meanwhile,  you  would  be  wise  to 
examine  your  own  struggles  with  dominance  and  submission.  The  secret  to 
long-term  success  lies  in  your  ability  to  cooperate— no  bitterness  allowed.  You 
want  to  make  it  now?  It's  simple.  Just  learn  to  play  the  game. 


GEMINI       MAY2I-JUNE2I  Rudolph  Giuliani  | 

You  may  think  the  whole  world  is  against  you,  and  with  Saturn  stil 
retrograde  in  your  sign  it's  easy  to  imagine  why  you  would.  Geminii 
are  not  supposed  to  be  grabbed  by  the  seat  of  the  pants  and  stopped  I 
their  tracks.  They're  supposed  to  go  speeding  through  the  universij 
encountering  any  obstacles  or  delays  as  they  carry  out  their  plans  { I 
gratification.  You  may  not  feel  like  partying  at  the  moment,  but,  if  yl 
the  path  of  light  rather  than  darkness,  this  is  the  perfect  time  to  turn 
reality.  Feeling  alone?  Well,  you  have  to  be  alone  to  face  yourself. 


Sode  CAPRICORN      DEC.    22-jAN.    19 

O.K.,  you're  not  totally  into  your  job  now.  How  could  you  be? 
With  your  ruler  going  backward  in  your  6th  house,  your  resis- 
tance to  routine  is  tremendous.  Ironically,  though,  you'd  be  much 
more  anxious  if  you  dkln't  have  a  job  to  do.  The  only  way  to  overcome  the 
fear  of  turning  into  a  nine-to-five  zombie  is  to  find  a  deep-seated  dedication 
to  serve  others,  even  if  what  you're  doing  is  neither  exciting  nor  glamorous. 
On  another  note:  do  you  really  believe  that  ice  cream,  cake,  and  other  sweets 
are  antidotes  to  your  feelings  of  isolation?  If  so,  then  go  for  it. 


AQUARIUS        JAN.2O-FEBI8  Christian  Bale 

This  message  is  all  about  the  5th  house,  the  seat  of  love.  When  love 
flows,  it's  easy  to  feel  it.  When  it  stops,  it's  hard  to  feel  anything. 
Whether  you  call  it  a  creative  block  or  an  intimacy  issue,  it  comes 
down  to  the  fear  of  being  hurt.  You  may  enter  an  affair  with  your  heart  in  the 
right  place,  but  once  the  deal  goes  sour,  it's  never  the  same  again.  Something 
gets  in  the  way,  like  a  giant  boulder  it  would  take  a  crane  to  move.  After 
you've  been  hurt  by  someone,  you  can't  go  back  and  take  another  beating.  In 
the  end,  though,  what  have  we  got  hm  love? 


^P^^   Bonnie  Blair  PISCES       FEB.I9-MARCH20 

M"  "1^  If  there  is  sadness  in  the  home  now,  take  heart.  When  your  11th- 
m  ^P  house  ruler  bottoms  out  in  your  chart,  you  are  susceptible  to 
"  ^  emotions  that  could  make  even  a  thick-skinned  business  shark 
whine  and  wheeze.  Whether  you  are  4  or  40.  you  can  feel  as  deserted  as  a  kid 
in  a  department  store  who  has  lost  his  mommy.  Bear  in  mind  that  this  low 
point  marks  the  end  of  a  15-year  cycle  and  the  beginning  of  a  climb  toward  a 
new  period  of  achievement.  If  you  are  totally  confused,  you  might  try  deny- 
ing your  feelings.  Sometimes  that  works. 


Twylo  Tharp  CANCER       JUNE22-. 

Many  people  cringe  at  the  thought  of  Saturn  transiting  t 
house.  That's  ridiculous,  though,  because  when  you  loci 
this  experience  years  from  now,  you  will  see  how  spiritually 
It  was,  even  if  it  tested  your  faith  a  dozen  times.  Corny  as  it  may  soi 
you  surrender  to  a  higher  power,  you  will  be  carried  safely  throu] 
waters.  And  no  matter  what  regrets  you  may  have,  you'd  probably  I 
where  you  are  now  even  if  you  had  made  other  decisions  five  years  aj 
faith:  If  you've  got  it,  you're  in  business.  If  not,  you're  nowhere. 


LEO       JULY23-AUG.     22  Zeldo  Fitigeraid 

At  this  point  who  could  fault  any  Leo  for  not  knowing  which  way 
to  go?  Whoever  is  driving  your  bus  must  have  been  smoking  some- 
thing illegal,  because  he  or  she  has  knocked  over  all  the  road  signs 
and  left  the  arrows  pointing  every  which  way.  Thanks  to  a  retrograde' 
your  llth  house,  you  are  thinking  of  all  the  books  you  could  wril 
countries  you'd  like  to  visit.  With  so  many  choices,  what  if  you  mai 
sion  and  get  stuck  in  a  commitment  and  then  miss  your  chance  whe 
thing  comes  along?  Tough  call. 


Lance  Armstrong  VIRGO       AUG.     23-Si 

With  the  retrograde  of  your  5th-house  ruler,  you  will  ne 
tough  skin  to  withstand  public  scrutiny  right  now.  Why  son 
get  a  bang  out  of  watching  others  slip  on  a  banana  peel  is  a 
If  you  have  osercome  the  conflict  between  your  public  position  and 
vate  sympathies  and  have  avoided  improper  conduct,  your  continue 
is  assured.  If,  however,  you  have  stepped  on  too  many  heads  and 
spected  no  authority  but  your  own,  beware.  Your  enemies  below  ai 
for  vou  to  fall.  Just  don't  look  down. 


i 
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ARIES        MARCH    21-APRIL    19  Booker  T.  Washington 

* 

It's  not  like  you  to  clam  up  and  stop  talking.  Under  normal  condi- 
tions, you  could  never  just  pull  the  plug  and  refuse  to  communicate. 
However,  when  malefic  planets  transit  your  3rd  house,  you  sometimes 
have  to  endure  a  few  uncomfortable  moments  of  silence,  even  if  it  afl'ects  your 
relationships  with  siblings  and  neighbors.  For  the  sake  of  peace,  though,  isn't 
it  better  to  stay  on  speaking  terms  by  keeping  things  light  and  pleasantly  mean- 
ingless, and  avoiding  all  dangerous  topics?  It  might  be  prudent  to  bite  your 
tongue,  but  that's  definitely  not  your  style. 


LIBRA       SEPT.    23-OCT.    23  Barbara  Walten 

It's  probably  getting  harder  for  you  to  think  positively  these  days.  Ir.  I 
fact,  it  may  be  getting  harder  to  think,  period.  Your  brain  has  been 
on  24-hour  duty  lately,  so  many  Libras  are  dog-tired.  You  have  tl 
dealing  with  challenges  that  have  required  your  intelligence  to  opaj 
higher  level,  but  at  some  point  you  may  have  to  recognize  that  the  I 
too  much  intellectualizing  and  rationalizing.  It  may  not  be  fair  tci| 
you've  been  in  a  state  of  emotional  denial,  but  try  letting  your  heart 
for  a  change.  If  you  dare.  ^ 


Uma  Thurman 


TAURUS       A  P  R  I  L  2  0  -  M  AY  20 


The  members  of  your  sign  have  been  performing  so  many  chari- 
table acts  lately  (and  not  just  for  t;LX  purposes)  that  the  nasty  old 
'stereotype  of  Taurean  greed  is  rapidly  vanishing.  Now  that  you've 
come  to  see  what  an  illusion  the  whole  money  thing  is,  you're  find- 
ing it  easier  to  give  of  your  time  and  energy.  With  your  9th-house  ruler  con- 
tinuing to  move  backward  in  your  2nd  house,  you  realize  at  last  that  there  are 
times  when  you  have  to  be  big  enough  to  view  the  glass  as  half  full,  forget 
about  what  may  happen  to  the  economy,  and  dole  out  a  few  freebies. 


George  Patton  SCORPIO       OCT.    24- 

For  the  rest  of  the  time  that  Saturn  is  in  your  8th  house,  r  ^•*wl 
you  don't  get  too  caught  up  with  how  indispensable  or 
you  are.  In  the  big  picture,  nobody  is  indispensable  or  all  Jt  &■ 
geous.  If  you  have  fears  for  your  survival— and  you  obviously  do— cl  J  it ' 
to  a  test  of  your  belief  that  there  actually  will  be  a  tomorrow.  Mea  pe, 
is  not  a  sin  to  admit  that  you  have  carnal  needs,  even  if  that  is  just  NV 
compensate  for  your  financial  heebie-jeebies,  but  there's  no  point  in  f 
oysters  and  other  aphrodisiacs  to  prove  you're  still  desirable. 


To  hear  more  about  what's  happening  in  your  horoscope— and  everyone  else's— listen  to  Michael  Lutin  weekly  by  calling  1-900-28V-FA  j 
on  a  touch-tone  phone.  Cost:  $1.95  per  minute.  If  you  are  under  18,  you  need  parental  permission. 
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PROUST   QUESTIONNAIRE 


MAVIS  LEKO 


As  chair  of  the  Feminist  Majority's 

Campaign  to  Stop  Gender  Apartheid  in 

Afghanistan,  Mavis  Leno  was  laboring 

to  help  oppressed  Afghan  women 

long  before  their  cause  was  in  the  spotlight. 

Now  Leno  is  seizing  the  moment  to 

step  up  the  fight  for  the  rights  of  Afghan  women 

to  work,  get  an  education,  and  receive 

the  same  medical  attention  as  men. 

The  former  sitcom  writer  pauses  to  reflect 

on  junior  high,  her  fantasy  hfe  as  the 

X-Files'  "Dana  Scully"  character,  and  one  of 

her  supporters,  a  certain  late-night  comic 
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VANITY     FAIR 


Whot  is  your  greatest  fear? 

That  my  mind  will  die  before  I  do. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 

Emmeline  Pankhurst,  the  English  suffragist 
and  humanitarian. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

My  mom  and  my  husband,  two  completely 
good  people. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

Greed. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  despise? 

All  the  kleptocrats.  strongmen,  and  control 
monsters  who  perpetuate  human  misery. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most  overuse? 

I  think  I've  said  "Yes,  he  is  just  as  funny  at  home" 
about  as  many  times  as  I  can  stand. 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

That  my  father  didn't  live  longer. 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

James  Douglas  Muir  Leno. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 
I've  been  happy  all  my  adult  life,  knowing 
that  no  matter  how  bad  things  are  I  never  have 
to  live  through  junior  high  again. 

What  is  your  current  state  of  mind? 

Grimly  determined. 

If  you  could  choose  what  to  come  bock  as,  what  would  it  be? 
I'd  quite  like  to  be  Dana  Scully,  but  with  a  slightly 
livelier  sex  life. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

The  love  and  respect  of  those  I  love  and  respect. 

What  do  you  regard  as  the  lowest  depth  of  misery? 

That  every  person  and  animal  you  love  doesn't  live  at 
least  as  long  as  you  do.  | 

Where  would  you  like  to  live? 

I'm  happy  where  I  am  as  long  as  I  can  travel  as  much 
as  possible. 

What  is  your  favorite  occupation? 

Reading. 

Who  ore  your  favorite  writers? 

Dickens,  Pepys,  Proust,  Colette,  Rebecca  West,  Jane 
Bowles,  Barbara  Pym,  Alice  Thomas  Ellis,  Penelope  Liveh 
E.  F.  Benson,  E.  Nesbit,  Dorothy  Sayers. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

Every  humanitarian-aid  worker  on  the  face  of  this  earth. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 

False  hope.  I  like  to  work  from  reality. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

I  wish  Jay  and  I  would  live  to  a  great  age  and  go  within  an 
hour  of  each  other. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"Face  the  fact  till  it  divides  you  through  the  heart  and 
marrow  like  a  sword." 
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Complimentary  Initial  Consultation.  Okay,  so  we  don't  write  prescriptions.  But,  at 
Ciiarles  Schwab,  we  do  dispense  helpful  advice.  Our  Investment  Specialists  will  sit  down  with 
you  and  discuss  your  financial  goals.  With  a  one-on-one  consultation  that  offers  just  the  expert 
advice  you'd  expect  from  us. 

Objective.  Uncomplicated.  And  not  driven  by  commission. 

And  that  expert  advice  covers  everything  from  college  and  retirement  planning  to  trust  and 
estate  issues.  So  during  your  consultation  we  can  discuss  a  plan  of  action  that: 

•  Assesses  your  current  investment  strategy 

•  Recommends  changes  to  achieve  your  goals 


•  Suggests  strategies  to  protect  and  preserve  your  assets 

•  Factors  In  how  the  new  tax  laws  affect  your  retirement  

But  most  importantly,  you  can  rest  assured  that  you're  getting  the  kind  of  advice 
you  can  feel  very  comfortable  with.  And  we  promise  it  won't  hurt  a  bit. 

Call  us  to  sign  up  for  your  complimentary  initial  consultation  and 
you'll  also  receive  our  planning  guide. 


charles  SCHWAB 


1-800-790-3807 


schwab.com 


402  locations  nationwide 


Canadian  residents  call  Charles  Schwab  Canada  Co.  at  1  -866-339-0399  or  visit  schwabcanada.com. 
I&2001  Charles  Schwab  &  Co.,  Inc.  All  rights  reser/ed.  Member  SIPC/NYSE  f090M4571). 
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